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rbe  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  ComuiissioDer  of  JLabor,  the 
report  for  the  year  1892,  presented  the  results  of  an  investigation 
undertaken  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congi'css  directing  ^'the  investiga- 
tion of,  and  report  upon,  the  various  industrial-echool  .systems,  and 
also  technical-school  systems,  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries." The  terms  of  the  act  Trere  constined  to  include  the  systems  of 
manual  training,  of  apprenticeship,  and  of  technical  instruction  in 
vogue  in  the  several  classes  of  special  schools,  as  well  as  the  public 
schools,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  object  kept  steadily  in  view 
throughout  the  inquiry  was  to  compare  foreign  systems  of  industrial 
education  with  our  own,  and  by  this  means  to  obtain  from  the  older 
civilization  of  Europe  some  useful  hint«  for  the  improvement  of 
American  schools,  but  above  all  the  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise cfFects  of  manual  and  technical  training  upon  local  and  national 
industries,  upon  the  pupil,  upon  the  quality  of  his  work,  his  capacity 
for  wage-earning,  his 'value  to  his  employer,  etc. 

In  pui'suance  of  this  plan,  the  report  gave  for  the  United  States  and 
each  principal  European  country,  first,  a  general  survey  of  the  system 
of  industrial  schools  w^ith  reference  to  their  organization  and  adminis- 
tration and  the  relaUon  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  to  each  other 
and  to  the  industries  of  the  country,  and,  second,  a  description  of 
the  leading  Individual  schools,  showing  their  auns,  equipment,  and 
management,  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  statistical 
details.  Besides  this  material,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  report, 
the  I'esults  of  special  original  investigations  were  given  and  discussed 
at  some  length  in  chapters  on  the  kindergarten  in  relation  to  manual 
training,  manual  training  in  conjunction  with  book  work,  manual 
training  and  trade  instruction  in  reformatories,  and  the  effect  of 
industrial  education  upon  the  individual. 

In  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  tliis  investigation  and  the 
publication  of  the  report  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
schools  for  industrial  education.    The  courses  in  the  older  schools 
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have  been  modified  and  developed  along- the  lines  determined  by  the 
experience  of  their  earlier  years,  and  new  schoola  have  been  estab- 
lished with  all  the  advantages  gained  from  the  experiments  of  the 
pioneer  institutions  and  a  study  of  the  best  foreign  schools.  The 
period  of^depression  through  which  the  industries  of  the  country  have 
recently  -^saed  has  made  the  business  interests  keenly  alive  to  the 
need  of  providing  foreign  outlets  for  surplus  products,  and  the  swift 
expansion  of  American  industries  and  foreign  ti'ade  has  more  than  ever 
before  brought  American  manufactures  into  competition  with  foreign 
goods  and  led  to  a  desire  to  study  the  methods  of  foreign  competitors. 
Sjxicial  trade  and  technical  schools  have  been  judged  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  as  most  efficient  means  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  industries  and  tke  improvement  of  the  product.  Manufac- 
turers everywhere  are  turning  to  the  subject  of  industrial  education, 
no  longer  with  any  question  as  to  its  value,  but  merely  as  to  the  best 
means  and  methods.  From  manufacturers,  from  workmen,  and  from 
educators  inquiries  have  come  to  this  Department  for  fresh  informa- 
tion in  r^ard  to  trade  and  technical  schools,  for  details  in  regard  to 
the  newer  schools,  for  facts  in  regard  to  the  present  status  of  the 
old  schools,  for  the  methods  employed  in  foreign  schools,  and  for  the 
results  obtained.  Thus  it  has  seemed  that  both  the  progress  of  ten 
years  and  the  strong  interest  of  manufacturer  and  workman  alike 
urged  a  fresh  investigation  and  a  report  of  the  best  and  latest  in  the 
line  of  trade  and  technical  education  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  report  differs  in  several  important  particulars  from  that  of  ten 
years  ago.  lu  the  earlier  report  industrial  education  was  considered 
in  the  broadest  sense.  Considerable  space  was  devoted  to  manual 
training,  then  just  becoming  firmly  established  in  the  public  schools. 
The  agricultural  colleges  and  the  institutes  of  technology  were  also 
included,  as  representing  the  earliest  schools  with  an  industrial  tend- 
ency, although  both  classes  are  perhaps  largely  in  the  category  with 
colleges  and  professional  schools.  In  the  present  report,  only  indus- 
trial schools,  properly  so  called,  have  been  studied,  and  the  classes  of 
schools  just  mentioned  have  been  omitted  from  any  detailed  treatment. 
Manual  ti*aining  seems  to  have  made  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in 
the  public-school  work,  not  as  a  means  of  teaching  ti'ades  or  even  the 
elements  of  any  trade,  but  "as  an  educative  study  in  the  same  way  as 
drawing,  which  preceded  it  in  the  public  schools  only  a  few  3'cars,  or 
any  bookwork  of  the  school  coui-sc.    The  schools 
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been  entirely  omitted.  Their  graduates,  it  is  true,  go  into  many 
industries,  but  the  school  training  is  specialized  in  purely  scientific 
rather  than  in  industrial  lines.  The  agricultural  colleges  have  devel- 
oped, to  a  large  extent,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  technological 
schools,  although  all  of  them  offer  courses  of  college  grade  on  agricul- 
tural lines.  The  rule  was  adhered  to  of  considering  no  course  of 
instruction  which  led  to  a  degree.  A  somewhat  recent  development 
in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges — the  dair^-  school — has  been 
described  at  some  length  in  this  report.  It  represents  one  of  the  most 
notably  successful  efforts  to  benefit  an  industry  by  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  its  process. 

In  the  present  investigation,  as  in  the  earlier  one,  it  has  been  the 
purpose  to  present  outlines  of  the  systems  in  use  in  European  coun- 
tries and  details  of  typical  trade  and  technical  schools  of  each  class, 
showing  especially  such  facts  as  l^e  aim  of  the  school,  equipment  as  to 
grounds,  buildings,  laboratories  and  workshops,  machinery  and  tools, 
etc.,  endowment,  costs,  method  of  management  and  maintenance, 
instructors,  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  number  of  pupils, 
number  of  graduates,  etc.  Special  inquiries,  also,  were  directed  to 
securing  suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  in  the 
schools  investigated,  and  to  ascertaining  the  influence  of  the  schools 
upon  the  pupils,  upon  apprenticeship,  and  upon  any  industries,  as  well 
OS  the  attitude  of  employers,  of  school  graduates,  and  of  labor  unions 
toward  industrial  education. 

Having  indicated  some  of  the  schools  which  have  been  passed  oyer 
in  making  this  investigation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  the  classes 
of  schools  which  have  been  considered  as  industrial,  properly  so  called, 
and  included  in  this  report.  It  should  be  said,  however,  at  the  outset 
that  us&gG  in  regard  to  such  terms  as  manual  training  schools,  trade 
schools,  and  technical  schools  is  far  from  uniform.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose here  merely  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  characteristics  of  the 
scvend  classes  of  schools. 

In  general,  the  schools  included  in  this  report  are  of  three  classes, 
namely,  trade  schools,  technical  schools,  and  schools  of  industrial 
drawing  and  design. 

In  the  trade  school  in  its  simplest  form  the  instruction  is  confined 
entirely  or  chiefly  to  the  workshop,  and  consists  in  perfecting  the  pupil 
in  the  practice  of  the  manipulations  and  operations  of  skilled  workmen 
at  particular  trades.  These  schools  differ  acuordii^za£bjt;C^1d61;l& 
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work  extends  over  a  longer  or  shorter  period  and  as  more  or  less 
explanation  and  instruction  in  scientific  principles  arc  added  to  give  a 
thorough  underatanding  of  the  practice  work.  Tbey  are  apprentice- 
ship schools,  and  usually  chum  to  graduate  apprentices  fully  equipped 
except  as  to  speed,  it  being  generally  considered  that  this  is  better 
acquired  under  ordinary  working  conditions  in  the  trade. 

The  sole  or  primary  aim  of  the  trade  school  is  to  give  the  pupil  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  some  handicraft.  Incidentally  much 
ge'neral  information  may  be  imparted  in  connection  with  the  trade 
inHtruction,  especially  in  drawing,  mathematics,  and  scientific  branches, 
but  always  in  direct  application  to  the  \York  of  the  trade.  Thus  the 
trade  school  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  manual-training  school 
whero  ioatrnction  is  given  in  various  kinds  of  tool  work  as  an  educa- 
tional discipline.  The  difference  may  be  illustrated  by  contrasting  the 
course  pursued  in  the  New  York  Trade  School,  for  example,  with 
that  in  t^e  St  Louis  Manual-Training  School  and  in  the  public  manual- 
training  high  sdiools.  In  the  one,  the  course  is  of  short  duration,  and 
is  limited  to  a  severe  drill  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  trade.  The 
course  in  the  others  lasts  three  or  four  years,  comprising  high-school 
studies  with  manual  practice  in  wood  and  iron  work  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  education. 

In  some  of  die  newer  American  trade  schools,  the  Williamson  School 
near  Philadelphia  and  the  two  San  Francisco  trade  schools,  for  instance, 
we  have  a  new  type  of  school.  The  practice  in  the  operation.^  of  the 
trade  has  been  extended  over  four  years  and  the  theoretical  instruction 
covers  substantially  the  same  subjects  as  that  in  the  manual-training 
high  schools  with  special  adaptation  in  the  last  half  of  the  course  to  the 
particular  trade  which  the  pupil  is  learning.  The  aim  of  these  schools 
is  to  give  their  graduates  a  much  broader  educational  foundation  to 
the  trade  than  is  possible  in  the  shoit  courses  of  the  New  York  Trade 
School.  The  pupil  is  taught  not  only  how  to  perfoim  every  opera- 
tion expected  of  a  skilled  workman  in  the  tiude,  but  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  each  operation.  Such 
training  is  expected  to  insure  rapid  advancement  beyond  the  grade  of 
journeyman. 

Training  in  trade  schools  in  the  United  States  is  intended  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  old-time  apprenticeship,  whidi  has  nearly  disap- 
peared under  the  conditions  of  present  day  industry.    The  trade-school 
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in^es  but  slightly  less  than  tliose  of  Uie  practiced  journeTinan,  and 
after  a  little  expenence  receive  full  journeymen's  vnges. 

TbecourMH  of  instruction  in  most  American  tra^  schools  have  been 
snangcd  to  train  pnpils  in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  become  wage- 
earners  at  the  trade.  This  has  been  the  result  of  the  demands  of  both 
pupil  and  parent;  Ute  teachers  and  the  employers  are  practically  a  unit  in 
Di^ng  longer  school  preparation.  In  tlie  foreign  schools,  on  the  other 
hand,  long'er  and  more  detailed  courses  are  the  rule.  This  has  been 
hirgely  due  to  the  restraining  influence  of  the  labor  unions  and  their 
injustcnce  npon  the  full  period  of  apprenticeship.  As  the  American 
«*boo]s  grow  in  resources  and  jnipiis  the  tendency  is  to  lengthen  and 
improve  the  courses. 

In  the  technical  school  in  its  simplest  form  the  instruction  is  limited 
entirely  or  chiefly  to  ^e  school  i*oom  or  the  laboratory,  and  consists 
in  only  such  use  of  tools  and  machines  by  the  instructor  as  will  clearly 
illustrate  the  f^)p1ica^on  of  the  theoretical  and  scientific  teaching  to 
the  particular  trades.  Many  such  schools  make  no  provision  for  the 
use  of  tools  or  machines  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Others  introduce 
a  good  dcflil  of  widh  practice  that  the  pupil  may  acquire  a  familiarity 
with  idl  the  processes  of  the  trade.  But  the  important  distinction  is 
that  tike  school  is  supplementary  to  the  work  at  the  trade.  The 
courses  are  arranged  to  provide  theoretical  and  scientific  instruction 
adapted  for  apprentices  and  workmen  already  at  work  at  their  trades. 
Tlip  puqiose  is  to  give  the  workman  an  understanding  of  the  scientific 
principles  involved  in  the  work  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do  at 
his  trade  and  to  increase  his  intelligence  generally. 

Most  of  the  schools  of  this  class  are  evening  schools.  Good  exam- 
ples of  schools  offering  such  instructioii  in  this  country  are  the  school 
of  Hoc  &  Co.,  the  printing  press  manufacturers,  Drexel  and  Spring 
Garden  institutes,  Rochester  Athen^um,  the  Young  Men^s  Christian 
Association  schools,  and  the  correspondence  schools.  In  England  this 
is  the  favorite  type  of  instruction.  Most  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools 
known  there  as  polytechnics  and  technical  schools  is  of  this  character. 
These  English  schools  are  officially  regarded  as  wholly  technical  and 
at  in  no  case  taking  the  place  of  apprenticeship,  the  teaching  of  the 
practice  of  trades  being  expressly  forbidden  by  the  act  under  which 
they  oune  into  being  Mtd  under  which  thoy  derive  their  support. 
The  technical  inatniction  is  very  highly  specialized  and  tiie  shopwork 
is  to  exphin  the  sciCTtific  instructioD,  to  enable  the  pupdl^hJeav^X^^iC 
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to  do — but  carefully  refrains  from  giving  sufficient  practice  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  acquire  dextei'ity  or  in  any  manner  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  the  trade.  In  fact  in  nearly 
all  these  Knglish  schools  only  those  who  are  at  work  in  the  trade 
already  are  permitted  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  inF<truction.  This 
ha«  been  a  necessary  concession  to  organized  labor. 

The  influence  of  the  English  labor  unions  and  the  rigidity  with  which 
the  would-be  artisan  is  held  in  control  will  be  appreciated  when  the 
length  of  apprenticeship — as  much  as  seven  years  in  some  cases — is  com- 
pai*ed  with  the  preparation  demanded  in  this  country  and  the  elasticity 
of  even  this  requirement.  For  while  three  or  four  years'  apprenticeship 
is  required  here,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  many  attain  to  journey- 
men's full  wages  without  ever  undergoing  any  such  exacting  service. 
This  is  rendered  much  easier  by  the  facility  with  which  the  workman 
can  move  from  place  to  place.  But  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship 
is  not  all  the  difference.  During  the  long  period  of  the  English  work- 
man's apprenticeship  very  low  wages  are  received,  while  in  the  United 
States  the  apprenti(%  from  the  beginning  earns  a  living  wage.  The 
greater  number  of  opportunities  open  to  the  bright,  ambitious  boy 
in  this  country  is  in  large  part  the  cause  of  this  great  difference. 

In  Germany  also  the  private-shop  apprenticeship  with  evening  and 
8unda3'  instruction  is  favored.  Kdu(»tion  is  compulsory  up  to  the  four- 
teenth year,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  laboring  classes  begin  work 
at  this  age.  For  the  special  purpcrae  of  continuing  the  instruction  of 
the  young  workers  after  they  arc  forced  to  enter  the  shops  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  the  so-called  continuation  schools  were  ci'eated.  They 
proved  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  workmen  that  they  have . 
been  specialized  for  particular  trades  and  have  multiplied  all  over 
the  Empire. 

As  the  length  of  the  period  of  instniction  in  the  trade  school 
increases  the  amount  of  theoretical  instruction  is  added  to  more  and 
more.  In  the  continental  countries  in  many  cases  trade  schools  of 
very  high  grade  are  known  as  technical  schools;  in  these,  while  a  craft 
is  taught,  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  it  is  grounded  are  also 
exhaustively  studied  and  exemplified  in  their  applications  to  art  and 
industry. 

Such  also  are  the  Americau  textile  schools  modeled  on  the  older 
German  textile  schools.  These  schools,  like  those  in  Germany,  repre- 
sent a  direct  effoi*t  on  the  part  of  the  textile  int^ii^^  ^cAj(]@t€^Ljil^>cal 
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indnstry  by  the  education  of  the  workmen  in  ail  and  staence  as 
applicable  to  manufacture.  They  represent,  too,  the  most  important 
instances  in  this  country  where  trade  schools  have  received  the  assist- 
ance of  the  State  and  the  municipality.  These  textile  schools  are  all 
trade  schools,  but  in  their  longer  courses,  extending  over  four  years 
in  the  day  school,  the  most  thorough  scientific  and  technical  instruc- 
tion is  given. 

In  the  schools  of  industiial  drawing  and  design  general  instruction 
is  given  in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  and  in  design  applied 
to  various  industries.  In  the  best  of  these  courses  a  good  deal  of 
attention  is  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  to  the  study  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture  that  the  designer  may  understand  the  prac- 
tical requirements  of  each  particular  product.  Much  practical  good 
has  already  resulted  from  this  kind  of  instruction,  especially  in  cotton 
and  woolen  manufacturing. 

Many  of  the  American  schools  show  the  influence  of  European 
example,  and  the  modifications  and  impravements  have  been  notable. 
Manual  training  has  long  been  in  general  use  in  European  schools, 
but  the  manual- training  high  school  is  a  distinct  American  type.  The 
New  York  Trade  School,  too,  has  no  European  prototype,  though 
the  institution  was  establLshed  after  careful  study  of  foreign  experi- 
ence. No  European  school  offers  short  trade  courses  of  so  distinctly 
practical  a  character.  Doubtless  the  influence  of  the  trade  unions 
would  be  too  strongly  against  courses  so  short.  England  has  no  trade 
schools  in  the  sense  of  schools  of  apprenticeship.  The  so-called  con- 
tinuation school,  so  common  in  Germany  for  many  years,  represents 
a  kind  of  instruction  the  need  of  which  seems  to  be  much  felt  just  at 
present.  The  success  of  the  Toung  Mon^s  Christian  Association 
classes  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  correspondence  schools  seem  to  be 
pTOof  of  this.  Instruction  of  this  character  has  been  carried  on  by 
several  notable  schools  for  many  years — for  example,  Spring  Garden 
Institute  of  Philadelphia  and  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen  of  New  York. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  mode  of  educational 
organization  in  European  countries  differs  radically  from  that  in  tiie 
United  States.  In  several  continental  countries,  for  example,  a  com- 
plete system  of  industrial  education,  from  the  kindergarten  and 
manual  training  up  through  trade  and  technical  schools  to  the  higher 
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VD^ineerin^  and  ficieatific  institatiMs,  is  -established  by  law  and  «ub- 
sidized  and  administered  by  tbe  State.  With  us,  on  the  contrary, 
■tiiere  is  not  only  no  such  complete  system,  but  there  are,  -with  the 
exception  of  a  few  reoently  established  schools,  no  schoolj^  of  an 
induBti'ial  dharacter  receiving  governmental  aid.  W^re  public  man- 
ual training  -schook  have  been  established,  the  work  has  been  done 
by  municipal  boards  or  by  private  enterprise.  Hence  there  is  no 
uniform  «ystem  of  manual  training  nor  does  any  one  of  the  manual 
iteaining  schools  have  any  relation  to  any  trade  or  tecihnical  school. 

In  spite  of  this  there  are  several  incorporated  manual  training 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  a  namber  of  public  manual  training 
high  eohools  of  the  saxae  character,  which  surpass  anything  of  the 
•kind  to  be  found  abroad.  In  these  something  more  'm  taught  than 
the  use  of  mere  hand  tools.  !&Iaehine  tools  for  wood  and  metal  work 
abound,  and  the  colossal  mechanical  appliances  for  testing  the  strength 
of  materials,  etc. ,  seen  in  some  of  the  schools,  dwarf  into  insignificance 
^e  relatively  m^iger  equipment  of  the  foreign  schools  of  this  class. 

In  respect  to  trade  tmd  technical  schools  of  the  best  class,  the  con- 
ditions ore,  with  a  few  exertions,  quite  the  reverse.  The  thorough- 
-nem  of  their  courses  is  proverbial,  and  the  specialization  of  their 
training  comprehends  the  minutest  details.  The  German  J^ac/a^chu7e, 
where  a  single  specialty  is  taught— upholstering,  for  example— turns 
<mt,  at  tbe  end  of  the  oourse,  e  thoroughly  competent  workman.  The 
dyer  who  learns  his  art  in  the  Crefeld  laboratories  is  versed  in  all  the 
sulitile  chemistrj'  of  colors;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  fabrics  understands,  to  the  fraction  of  a  pfennig,  the  coat  of 
dyeing  a  given  number  of  yards  blue  or  yellow. 

A  like  thoroughness  oharacteriKefi  the  instruction  given  in  the  hoi'o- 
logioal  schools  at  Besanpon,  Gene\'a,  and  Coventry — great  centers  of 
the  watchmaking  industry.  It  is  a  marked  feature,  also,  of  the  trade 
schools  of  tailoring,  dressmaking,  and  artificial  flower  making  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switeerland;  of  the  Austrian  wood-caiTing 
and  cabinetmaking  schools;  of  the  German  schools  for  locksmiths 
and  horsesfaoers;  and  oven  of  the  fishing  schools  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

A  few  of  the  trade  and  technical  schools  of  the  United  Stotes  take 
rank  wi^  their  European  prototypes.  Of  these,  the  New  York 
Trade  School,  the  Wiiliamson  and  the  San  Francisco  trade  schools. 
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Brexcl  and  Pratt  institutes,  the  textile  schools,  and  the  New  York 
Institute  for  Artist-Artisans  are  examples,  and  the  number  is  yearly 
increasing.  But  the  most  of  our  schools  of  this  class  are  inferior, 
in  respect  to  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  their  teaching,  to  the 
foreign  models.  Of  many,  it  is  true,  it  may  be  said  that  the  courses 
are  as  Uiorough  and  as  long  as  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  for 
whom  they  are  arranged  will  permit.  The  schools  must  develop 
both  supply  and  demand  side  by  side. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  present  status  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  succeeding  chapters,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  take  a 
census  of  the  various  institutions  in  this  and  other  countries  in  which 
trade  and  technical  instruction  in  any  form  constitutes  a  feature.  At 
the  present  time  the  number  of  institutions  equipped  for  such  train- 
ing is  of  no  great  consequence.  It  is  rather  the  organization  and 
methods  of  representative  schools  that  are  something  more  than 
experiments  that  we  wish  to  know.  The  chief  object,  therefore,  has 
been  to  draw  from  original  and  other  sources  the  facts  which  should 
most  clearly  show  the  actual  progress  that  has  been  made  in  trade 
and  technical  schools,  and  their  influence  upon  industry  and  the  indi- 
vidual. Only  those  sources  which  are  considered  authentic  have  been 
used  to  supplement  the  original  inquiries  of  the  Department. 

When  this  investigation  I'elatiug  to  trade  and  technical  schools  was 
first  taken  up  the  intention  was  to  publish  the  results  in  the  bimonthly 
Bulletin  of  the  Department;  but  as  it  progressed  it  was  found  that  the 
information  to  be  obtained  would  make  a  report  altogether  too  bulky 
for  the  Bulletin,  hence  a  larger  number  of  experts  were  employed  than 
was  originally  intended,  and  the  results  of  the  inquiry  are,  therefore, 
made  the  subject  of  an  annual  report. 

In  submitting  this  report,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  serv- 
ices of  Messrs.  William  F.  "Willoughby  and  Edward  W.  Bcmis  in 
connection  with  the  collection  and  pi*eparation  of  the  data  relating  to 
foreign  schools,  and  of  Mr.  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  chief  clerk,  and 
Messrs.  Chas.  H.  Vcrrill  and  G.  A.  Weber,  all  of  whom  have  ren- 
dered most  valuable  aid  in  the  pi*cparation  and  editing  of  the  material 
collected. 


DErARTMENT  OF  LaBOR, 

Washinffton^  D.       August  J,  1902. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TKADE  AHD  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

INTRODUCTION. 


In  looking  for  the  beginnings  of  education  of  an  industrial  character 
in  the  United  States,  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  early  efforts  of 
the  institutes  of  technology.  These  schools,  to  be  sure,  are  primarily 
schools  of  science  and  engineering  of  collegiate  grade,  but  their  con- 
tribution to  the  extraordinary  industrial  progress  of  the  i>ast  quarter 
of  a  century,  both  directly  and  through  their  influence  upon  scientific 
instruction  in  the  colleges  of  the  country,  has  been  ^cry  large. 
Althon^  the  earliest  of  these  schools,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, was  established  in  1824,  tiie  period  of  their  real  activity  began 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  opened  its  doors  in  1865,  and  was  followed  in 
1868  by  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  1866  by  Lehigh  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  in  1871  by  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology .  Since  then 
many  other  institutions  of  like  character  hare  been  established,  and 
the  attendance  of  students  pursning  scientifiu  and  engineering  courses 
of  this  grade  has  grown  to  largo  proportions. 

Scientific  education  received  a  decided  impetus  in  the  passage  of  the 
land-grant  act  of  July  2,  1862.  The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  in  the  several  States,  numbering  about  60,  founded  from 
time  to  time  under  this  act  or  complj^ing  with  its  tcrais,  have  received 
from  the  General  Government  under  this  act  in  the  aggregate  more 
than  ^16,000,000.  These  institutions  have  applied  themselves  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education.  In  several 
instances,  however,  the  benefit  of  the  grant  has  gone  to  institutions 
almost  exclusively  scientific  or  technological,  while  in  many  cases 
courses  of  such  a  character  were  established  side  by  side  with  the  agri- 
cultural courses.  In  most  cases  the  industrial  results  of  the  work  of 
these  schools,  except  in  the  agricultural  courses,  have  been,  as  in  the 
institutes  of  technology,  indirect  rather  than  strictly  industrial. 

The  agricultural  tendency  of  these  schools  was  given  a  fresh  impetus 
by  the  act  of  March  2,  18S7,  by  which  the  sum  of  $15,000  per  annum 
went  to  each  State  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  connected  with  the  colleges  founded  under 
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th«  land'gmnt  act.  Further  governniontal  i^iipport  was  given  tho  worl 
of  those  schools  hy  the  act  of  August  30,  ISW,  under  which  ^15,001 
wad  voted  to  each  State,  this  sum  to  be  inereu-sed  by  81,000  each  ye:ii 
for  ton  years,  after  which  tho  anuual  aid  wait  fixed  at  $25,000.  The 
act  stipulated  that  this  money  should  "he  applied  only  to  instructioi 
in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  art^,  the  English  langimgc,  and  the 
various  bi-anches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  ecoiioinic 
science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  tlie-  industries 


Those  institutions  have  in  recent  years  greatly  extended  their  work, 
not  only  in  agricultural  l)ut  in  the  South  in  industrial  Hues.  The  diiiry 
courses  established  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  in  1891,  and 
later  iti  a  number  of  other  Suites  have  proved  remarkably  successful. 
Short  winter  courses  in  agriculture  for  the  farmers  have  been  a  recent 
development,  and  the  correspondence  courses  for  fanners,  4  successful 
experiment  initiated  by  the  agricultural  depaiiiment  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, is  the  latest. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  colleges  now  offer  instruction  professedly 
of  an  industrial  character  and  not  of  a  grade  leading  to  a  degree.  In 
the  colored  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
which  will  serve  as  the  example  for  a  number  in  the  South,  there  are 
three  departments:  Department  of  agnculturo  and  ehomistry,  depait- 
ment  of  mechanical  engineering  and  architecture,  and  department  of 
mechanics.  In  the  deijartmcnt  of  mechanics  the  leading  mechanical 
tiiides  are  taught  in  four-year  courses.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
the  course  the  time  is  largely  devoted  to  shopwork  at  the  chosen 
trade,  supplemented  b}-  drawing,  elemontar}-  mathematics,  and  science. 
In  the  last  two  years  advanced  work  at  the  trade  follows,  with  geneml 
shop  training  and  instruction  in  advanced  mathematics  and  science. 
Similar  courses  are  offered  in  a  number  of  the  Southern  institutions. 

Another  Southern  institution,  Clemson  College,  in  South  Carolina, 
added  a  textile  department  in  1898  and  erected  a  building  and  equipped 
it  with  a  full  line  of  cotton-mill  machinery  for  illustrating  the  manu- 
facture of  yarns  and  woven  fabrics  of  all  descriptions.  Courses  in 
carding,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  designing,  etc,  are  offered.  A 
similar  dejiartuient  was  established  in  ISDU  at  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  and  in  1900  at  tho  Mississi])i)i 
Agricultui'al  and  Mechanical  College. 

A  number  of  schools  of  art  had  long  existed  and  some  instruction 
in  industrial  drawing  and  design  liad  been  given  in  connection  with 
the  art  courses. 

No  schools  of  an  industrial  character  or  even  with  instruction  of 
an  industrial  tendency,  other  than  iho  classes  of  schools  ali'cady 
mentioned,  were  in  existence  up  to  1870.  That  year  was  notable  a.s 
marking  the  introduction  of  industrial  drawing  inta  the  schogl-i  of 
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MautKichusetts.  The  exhibit  of  tlie  work  in  dmwing;  of  tho  Boston 
pu})lic  schools  and  of  the  J-lassachusetts  Normal  Art  School  at  tho 
Centennial  in  1876  attracted  wido  attention  to  the  advantages  of  such 
training-.  The  work  of  tho  pupils  of  tho  Russian  schools  in  metal  and 
of  the  Swirfs  schools  in  wood  (sloid)  at  the  same  time  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  educators  to  the  educational  possibilities  of  manual  training. 

Tho  extension  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  has  steadily  gone  on 
bince  that  time  so  that  it  is  now  a  generally  required  study  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  of  the  country.  In  1S90  the  Massacliusetts 
State  Board  of  Education  repoitcd  that  industrial  drawing  was  taught 
in  the  public  schools  in  201  out  of  the  351  cities  and  towns  of  the 
btate.  According  to  the  law  enacted  in  1808  every  Massachusetts 
town  and  city  must  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  its  public  schools, 
and  any  town  or  city  may,  and  every  town  and  city  of  10,000  or  more 
inhabitants  must,  maintain  evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  per- 
sons over  14  years  of  age  in  industrial  drawing,  both  freehand  and 
mechanical  (among  other  .studies). 

Manual  training  followed  close  upon  drawing  in  its  extension  in 
the  public  schools.  As  early  as  1870  instruction  in  sewing  was 
obligatory  in  every  public  girls'  school  in  Boston.  Manual  train- 
ing in  the  form  of  typesetting  was  offered  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  public  schools  in  1874  as  an  experiment. 
The  Centennial  exhibits  of  foreign  work,  as  lias  been  said,  attracted 
marked  attention  to  tho  iK>ssibilities  of  manual  training,  and  sporadic 
experiments  followed  in  a  num1>er  of  cities.  Progress  at  first  was 
slow.  Difficulties  were  exjrerienced  in  raising  funds,  securing  equip- 
ment, providing  places  for  instruction,  etc.;  but  tho  work  went  stead- 
ily forwai'd.  Wherever  the  experiment  was  tried  the  training  soon 
became  a  j^ai-t  of  the  public-school  instruction.  In  1890,  according  to 
tho  Report  of  tho  Conmiissioner  of  Education  for  1899-1900,  manual 
training  was  offered  in  the  public  schools  in  37  cities  and  towns  of 
8,000  population  or  over.  In  189-i  this  number  had  increased  to  95; 
in  1890  tho  numltcr  was  121,  and  in  1900  the  total  number  was  lt)9. 
Massachusetts  now  requires  that  "every  town  and  city  of  20,000  or 
more  inhabitants  shall  maintain  as  part  of  both  its  elementai'y  and  its 
high-school  system  the  teaching  of  manual  training.*' 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  manual  training  offered  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  country  are  diverse.  In  many  places  only  the  sim- 
ple exercises  in  drawing,  woodworking,  and  sewing  are  introduced 
as  clcctivcs  in  the  grammar  gi-adcs.  In  other  schools  one  or  all  of 
these  exercises  are  required  of  all  the  pupils;  in  other  places  much 
more  complex  courses  have  gradually  been  worked  out;  while  in  other 
l)laces  still,  in  tho  larger  cities,  the  manual-training  high  school  has 
Ijoen  added,  where  alongside  tho  literature,  mathematics,  and  science 
of  theordinaiy  high-i^chool  couisu  fOlTr>years*niaij]^lgpj'^K^^(i(^CT^n 
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in  drawing',  carpentry,  wood  turning,  jxittcm  making,  cabinetwork, 
foundry  work,  foi^ng,  machine- shop  work,  etc.  The  public  schools 
can  not,  as  a  rule,  carry  manual  training  much  beyond  the  elementary 
exercises  of  drawing,  woodworking,  sewing,  and  cooking  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.  The  expense  of  equipment  and  cost  of  maintenance 
forbid  the  further  extension  of  Uie  instrui^tion,  at  least  outside  tlie 
larger  cities. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  movement  for  industrial  drawing  and 
.manual  training  in  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  arose  a  desire 
for  more  adequate  provision  for  training  in  industrial  design.  Tlie 
Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  as  a  result,  was  established  in  1872 
for  instruction  in  textile  design.  In  Philadelphia  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art  followed  in  1877;  in  Providence  tiio  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  in  1878,  and  within  more  recent  years  a  large  number  of  others. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  Philadelphia  school,  and  associ^d  with  it  as 
8  department,  is  the  Textile  School.  This  school  was  oi>cned  in  1883, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  American  trade  schools,  and  is  still  one  of 
the  best.  It  is  notable  as  the  earliest  attempt  to  promote  the  interests 
of  a  mannfacturing  industry  by  means  of  industrial  teaching,  whether 
by  State  or  individual  support.  The  school  was  established  and  equip- 
ped by  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  contributed  liberally  totrard  its  support.  So  successful  has 
been  the  work  of  the  school  that  similar  schools  have  recently  l>een 
opened  at  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Atlanta.  Ga., 
lUleigh,  N.  C,  Clemson  College,  S.  C,  and  in  Mississippi. 

In  trade  education  for  the  building  and  mechanical  trades  the  Kew 
York  Trade  School  was  the  pioneer,  in  1881.  Since  then  many  s^^hools 
have  adopted  it»  methods  in  a  few  courses  in  conjunction  with  their 
other  work,  but  it  still  stands  as  the  only  .school  of  its  kind.  The 
Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  opened  in  181>i  near 
Philadelphia,  repi-esents  different  methods — a  four  years*  course  of 
theoretical  and  scientific  instruction  in  connection  with  four  years' 
manual  work  in  the  school  shops.  San  Fi-ancisco  has  two  schools  of 
the  some  type — one  for  the  building  trades  and  one  for  the  mechan- 
ical trades.  The  success  of  all  these  schools  has  been  marked  from 
the  first. 

In  the  South  industrial  training  for  the  colored  race  has  taken  a 
special  development.  The  slender  resources  of  the  schoola  and  pupils, 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  need'^  of  a  counti'y  undeveloped 
industrially,  altogether  presented  a  peculiar  problem.  Hampton 
Institute,  the  pioneer  .school  of  the  claas,  opened  in  18G8,  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem  by  teaching  trades  to  the  colored  pupils.  The 
pupils  are  allowed  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  t^eir  schooling 
by  working  in  the  school  shop  and  on  the  farm.  The  result  has  hc.on 
from  the  first  remarkably  successful.    A  large  number,  of  j»chopi{* 
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employing'  tho  same  motboda  have  been  established  all  over  tho  Sontli. 
The  most  notable  of  these  in  tho  school  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  which  has 
over  1,000  pupils. 

Among  tiie  oldest  schools  giving  instiiiction  for  tho  benefit  either  of 
industry  or  the  workmen  are  those  schools  where  drawing-,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  etc.,  are  taught  to  workmen  in  evening  classes. 
In  this  country  they  have  frequently  been  referred  to  as  technical 
schools,  and  sometimes  as  continuation  schools,  from  their  likeness  to 
the  Geiman  continuation  schools.  Although  one  of  the  oldest  types, 
the  appredation  of  the  need  of  such  instruction  on  the  part  of  work- 
man and  employer  has  within  a  few  years  given  education  of  this  class 
new  life.  Spring  Grarden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  the  School  of 
the  General  Sodety  of.  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York,  the 
School  of  Hoe  &  Co.,  and  the  Newark  Technical  School  are  examples 
of  the  older  schools.  Drexcl  Institute  and  the  Rochester  Athenieum 
are  notable  examples  of  recent  progress  on  these  lines.  In  this  con- 
nection (for  their  aim  is  to  give  instruction  of  the  same  character  to 
pupils  of  the  same  class)  should  be  mentioned  the  industrial  evening 
classes  of  the  Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association  and  the  correspond- 
ence school  classes.  In  the  former  about  6,000  pupils  are  in  attend- 
ance and  in  the  latter  schools  an  enrollment  of  more  than  300,000 
pupils  is  claimed. 

As  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  no  complete  system  of 
industrial  schools  exists  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  State. 
The  progress  lias  been  made  in  the  way  of  independent  growth,  for  no 
coordination  exists  between  the  different  classes  of  schools.  Manual 
training  has  for  tho  most  part  grown  up  in  the  public  schools,  but 
even  where  it  has  hod  the  encouragement  of  State  law,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  of  State  aid,  as  in  New  Jersey,  each  local  board  has  con- 
trolled the  direction  and  method  of  growth.  The  same  is  true  of 
drawing,  the  basis  of  all  industiial  training.  Trade,  technical,  and 
technological  schools  have  been  almost  entirely  the  result  of  private 
initiative  and  support.  The  exceptions  relate  to  textile  trade  schools 
which  have  had  State  and  municipal  aid  and  to  those  technological 
Bchoolf;  that  are  departments  of  State  universities  or  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges 
have  nil  had  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  to  a  generous  extent. 
Many,  too,  in  their  positions  as  State  institutions  have  had  the  finan- 
cial suppoi*t  of  the  State  governments.  But  each  institution  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  as  to  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  and  as 
to  all  matters  of  administration.  The  only  coordination  is  such  as  has 
resulted  from  the  influence  of  successful  example  and  of  voluntary 
cooperation. 

"With  such  a  history  and  with  such  lack  of  any  complete  uniform 
system  of  industrial  schools  the  diflicult}'  of  any  ti5f§^|(f^^^y^^ft5*^ 
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schoolni  will  be  readily  understood.  Any  classification  that  might  Ire 
made  would  be  arbitrary  and  open  to  oritioism.  The  classification 
that  has  been  adopted  had  for  its  aim  the  bringing'  together  of  schools 
of  the  same  general  purposes  and  character.  It  was  thought  that 
a  clearer  idea  could  thus  be  gained  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
along  the  different  lines  followed  by  the  various  schools.  As  presented 
in  this  chapter,  a  description  of  typical  individual  schools  is  given, 
arranged  in  the  following  classes: 

Trade  schools,  including  schools  for  teaching  Imilding  and  mechan- 
ical trades?,  barbering,  brewing,  dairying,  domestic  science,  dressmak- 
ing, tailoring,  and  millinery,  textile  manufacture,  watchmaking,  and 
several  m  iscellancous  trades ;  technical  and  continuation  schools;  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  industrial  classes;  corresix>ndence  schools; 
schools  of  industrial  drawing  and  design;  industrial  schools  in  the 
South  for  the  colored  race,  and  industrial  schools  in  the  South  for  the 
whites. 

.  As  already  explained,  only  trade  .schools,  tecnnical  schools,  and 
schools  of  industrial  drawing  and  design  as  above  enumerated  arc 
here  described.  This  excludes  from  consideration  the  several  impor- 
tant classes  of  manual  training  schools,  agricultural  colleges  (except 
such  aa  have  trade  courses)  and  institutes  of  technology,  and  all 
coui'ses  of  instruction  leading  to  a  degree. 

BUILDING  AND  MECHANICAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  country  schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  building  trades  and 
other  mechanical  trades  are  those  usually  meant  when  tindc  schools 
are  spoken  of,  and  the  New  York  Trade  School  is  the  l>est  known 
school  of  the  type.  In  this  school  the  various  building  trades  arc 
chiefly  taught,  although  classes  in  blacksmithing  and  printing  have 
been  under  training.  The  method  used  employs  not  only  manual 
practice  but  instruction  in  the  scientific  principles  on  w^hich  such 
practice  is  based.  In  the  day  classes  four  consecutive  months  are 
required  to  complete  the  course.  For  evening  classes  a  much  longer 
time  is  necessary.  Schools  of  this  class  vary  considerably  in  their 
scope  and  methods,  as  will  be  seen  on  an  examination  of  their  courses 
of  stud\'. 

Another  tj'pc  of  schools  of  this  class  is  represented  hy  the  "Williiun- 
son  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades.  In  this  school  the  coui*se  goes 
beyond  the  principles  of  the  trade  operations,  and  is  designed  to  give 
such  academic  instruction  as  will  lay  a  good  foundation  in  the  physical 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  mechanical  drawing.  This  corresponds  to 
a  large  extent  with  the  academic  part  of  the  course  in  the  manual- 
training  high  schools.  The  aim  in  the  .shorter  trade  courses  is  to  train 
the  pupil  to  make  a  good  journeyman  at  the  trade;  in  the  other  not 
only  to  prepare  for  the  trade,  but  to  lay  such  a  broad  feundatian  as 
will  assure  future  promotion  above  the  grade  df sjmh^iy^^^S  ^^wo 
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otbcr  schools  which  repreisent  the  most  advanced  experience  in  this 
direction  are  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  and  the  Wil- 
nicrding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  both  at  San  Fi-ancisco. 

Nearly  all  the  industrial  scbool^j  scattered  throughout  the  South  give 
instruction  in  these  trades.  Their  worlc  is  fuily  described  in  another 
part  of  this  report,  where  tlie  schools  are  grouped  by  themselves. 

In  connection  with  this  class  of  schools  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  apprenticeship  system  in  use  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  and  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Company,  i-ef erred  to 
elsewhere  (see  pp.  382  to  888).  In  l>oth  those  shops  the  apprentices 
arc  required,  in  addition  to  their  shopworlc,  to  take  up  a  course  of 
technical  studies  in  evening  schools.  The  shopwork  of  these  appren- 
tices, unlike  that  in  the  schools,  is  paid  productive  work,  differing 
f  i-om  other  productive  work  in  the  same  shops  only  in  that  the  appren- 
tices are  in  chaise  of  a  special  instructor,  and  that  they  are  retained 
at  each  operation  only  long  enough  to  thoroughly  learn  it.  In  either 
establishment  the  number  of  apprentices  is  sufficiently  large  to  bear 
comparison  with  the  largest  of  the  trade  schools,  and  in  the  l^ldwin 
Works  more  than  a  thousand  apprentices  are  receiving  the  benefits  of 
the  training. 

NEW  TOBK  TRAI>E  SCHOOL,  NEW  TOBX,  N.  T. 

This  school  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped 
exclusively  trade  school  in  the  country.  The  following  regarding  its 
purpose  and  system  of  instruction  is  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  school : 

The  New  York  Trade  School  was  founded  in  1881  by  the  late  Col. 
Richard  T.  Auchmuty.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  provide 
instruction  for  young  men  in  certain  trades,  and  to  afford  j'oung  men 
already  in  those  trades  the  opportunity  to  acquire  additional  skill  and 
knowledge.  Owing  to  its  decadence,  the  apprenticeship  system  no 
longer  affoi-ds  young  men  wisliing  to  learn  a  trade  that  careful,  syste- 
matic, and  thorough  tmining  which  the^-  should  receive  if  they  are  to 
t)c  nieclianics  of  the  highest  skill.  Colonel  Auchmuty  clearly  saw  the 
serious  need  this  prol>lem  presented,  and  to  his  philanthropy  and  pcr- 
Nonal  effort  is  due  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  Trade  School. 
While  a  chai^  is  made  for  admission,  the  terms  of  tuition  are  mcrel}' 
nominal  and  meet  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school. 
A  liberal  endowment,  which  the  school  possesses,  enables  the  institu- 
tion to  carry  out  the  object  for  which  it  was  founded. 

The  system  of  instruction  followed  at  the  school  is  what  is  known  as 
Ihti  "'Auchmuty  system,"  and  was  originated  by  the  founder.  By  this 
!-ystejn  a  coui'se  is  arranged  in  which  both  the  pi*actical  and  theoretical 
bnim-hes  of  the  trade  arc  taught,  so  that  not  only  is  skill  quickly 
acquired,  but  the  scientific  principles  that  undcrliep^|^|5gj\[oi^(ij-^d|^ 
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studied.  This  system  differs  from  anything  faeretofoi'c  attempted  in 
trade  instruction.  It  has  produced  remarkable  results  and  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  As  a  result  of  the 
dercloimicnt  of  tho  various  courses  to  their  present  efficiency,  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  the  pui-pose  for  which  the  system  followed  at  the 
New  York  Trade  School  was  devised  has  l>ecn  accomplished,  namely, 
to  enable  young  men  to  learn  the  science  and  practice  of  certain  trailer 
thoroughly,  expeditiously,  and  economically,  leaving  speed  of  execu- 
tion and  experience  to  be  acquired  at  real  work  after  leaving  the  school. 
For  each  trade  taught  at  the  school  a  course  of  instruction  has  been 
prepared.  These  courses  outline  the  work  which  the  student  is  rcquirod 
to  go  through.  At  iirst  the  student  is  put  on  work  that  is  simple,  but 
as  skill  and  a  workmanlike  use  of  the  tools  ai*c  acquired  he  is  advanced 
to  work  that  is  more  difficult  and  complicated  until  he  is  made  familiar 
with  the  various  branches  of  his  trade.  The  work  given  the  student  i.s 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  character,  such  as  will  be  met  with  in  actual 
practice  at  the  trade. 

The  scienttlic  instruction  imj^rts  knowledge  of  the  trade  that  is  of 
the  highest  value,  and  is  given  by  means  of  carefully  prepared  lectures, 
manuals,  diagrams,  and  experiments. 

Mechanics  of  skill  and  long  experience  act  as  instructors,  and  each 
student  receives  individual  care  and  attention.  Careful  explanation 
is  made  of  every  step  in  the  course.  The  instructors  are  constantly 
with  the  students,  and  each  member  of  the  class  is  shown  how  to 
handle  hia  tools  and  how  ea<^h  piece  of  work  should  be  done. 

The  school  is  located  on  First  avenue,  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty- 
eighth  streets,  and  covers  a  plot  of  ground  measuring  200  feet  on  the 
avenue,  325  feet  on  Sixty-seventh  street,  and  113  feet  on  Sixty-eighth 
street.  The  main  entrance  is  on  First  avenue.  The  buildings  arc  built 
of  brick  and  are  one  story  in  height,  except  those  erected  in  1802  and 
180C.  These  later  additions  are  three  stories  high.  The  varifius 
workshops  and  lecture  rooms  are  spacious,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  are  heated  hy  steam.  The  library  contains  a  collection  of  the 
best  class  of  literature,  and  these  books  the  members  of  the  school 
are  privileged  to  take  home.  Trade  and  technical  papei's  arc  also 
kept  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

The  equipment  of  the  respective  workshops  of  the  school  affords 
every  facility  for  instruction.  Each  student  is  provided  with  all 
necessary  tools  and  material  and  is  given  ample  bench  room. 

The  evening  classes  arc  intended  to  afford  young  men  already  in  the 
trades  an  opportunitj'  to  improve  themselves,  and  to  give  young  nu  n 
who  are  earning  their  living  at  other  occupations  during  the  da\'  a 
chance  to  learn  a  trade.  The  hours  of  attendance  of  the  evening,!: 
classes  ai-e  from  7  to  9.30  o'clock,  and  enal)lc  those  who  arc  ro<rulnr  in 
attendance  to  learn  in  a  term  more  than  can  I'gig^^li^^'S^^ji^fefi^^P 
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many  yetiry.  On  school  nights  the  readin;;^  room  is  opened  at  0 
oVIock,  and  young  men  who  choose  mar  occupy  thk  room  until  the 
hour  when  class  work  be^na. 

The  day  classes,  which  are  also  open  to  beginners  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  trade,  graduate  young  men  who  are 
possessed  of  the  skill  of  the  average  journeyman  and  have  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  trade  in  all  its  branches.  In  the  past  few  years  much 
work  of  an  advanced  character  has  been  introduced  in  the  various  day 
courses,  and  the  constant  practice  gained  by  continuous  application, 
such  as  the  hours  of  the  day  classes  afford,  enables  a  pupil  to  rapidly 
acquire  both  skill  and  proficiency.  The  hours  of  attendance  of  the 
day  classes  are  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  excepting  on  Saturday, 
when  the  school  closes  at  noon. 

The  charges  for  tuition  in  the  day  classes  range  from  $25  per  term 
for  the  course  in  sign  painting  to  $35  for  the  course  in  carpentry  and 
$40  each  for  the  courses  in  bricklaying,  cornice  work,  electrical  work, 
house  painting,  plumbing,  and  steam  and  hot-water  fitting.  In  the 
evening  classes  the  charges  are  as  follows:  Drawing,  $6  per  term; 
blacksmithing,  cornice  work,  fresco  and  sign  painting,  $12  each; 
plaml»ng,  printing,  and  steam  and  hot-water  fitting,  $14  each;  brick- 
laying, carpentry,  electrical  work,  house  painting,  and  plastering, 
$16  each. 

At  the  termination  of  the  course  of  instruction  a  careful  examina- 
tion is  held  of  both  the  day  and  evening  classes.  To  those  who  attain 
the  required  standard  in  workmanship,  theoretical  knowledge,  and 
general  proficiency  a  certificate  is  given.  To  those  who  have  not 
advanced  sufficiently  in  manual  work,  but  otherwise  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination,  a  testimonial  of  merit  is  issued.  Owing  to  the  limited 
amonnt  of  time  in  an  evening  course,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  a 
student  of  an  evening  class  to  get  far  enough  in  the  manual  course  to 
obtain  a  certificate  the  first  year;  but  many  evening  students  return  to 
continue  their  studies  and  by  completing  the  course  of  instruction 
obtain  a  certificate.  The  testimonial  of  merit  entitles  the  recipient, 
should  he  not  complete  the  school  course,  to  apply  for  reexamination  at 
tlie  school  within  three  years,  and  if  in  the  meantime  by  working  at 
the  trade  the  necessary  proficiency  has  been  acquired  a  certificate  will 
be  issued. 

Students  who  obtain  a  certificate  or  a  testimonial  of  merit  are  given 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  following  year  at  half  the  reguhir  tui- 
tion, provided  the  same  course  is  taken.  This  reduction  is  allowed 
only  in  the  evening  courses. 

The  school  year  opens  the  middle  of  October  and  closes  the  middle 
of  April.  The  day  classes  meet  six  days  in  the  week.  The  sessions 
of  the  evening  classes  in  drawing  are  held  two  nights  each  week,  and 
in  the  houae  and  fresco  painting  classes  four  nighta^igm^ly  kbtCbf^iC 
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ovcning  fiascos  mvvt  throe  nights  etich  week.  Tho  ago  limits  govern- 
ing admission  to  the  yevoral  classos  are  follows;  In  electrical  work, 
pattern  making,  plumbing,  printing,  and  the  night  class  in  bricklaying 
appUcantH  miiMt  bo  Iwtween  IT  and  22  yeai>i  of  age;  in  carpentiy,  bouse, 
fresco,  and  sign  painting,  and  in  the  day  class  in  bricklaying  they  must 
be  between  17  and  24-  years  of  age;  and  in  drawing,  blacksmi thing, 
»toam  and  hot  water  fitting,  phistering,  and  cornice  making  they  must 
be  between  17  and  25  years  of  age. 

In  the  course  in  steam  and  hot  water  titting  an  attendance  <*f  tliree 
conset:uti^'e  months  in  the  dtiy  school,  or  two  consecutive  temiij  of  six 
months  each  in  the  night  school  is  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  certificate. 
In  the  other  branches  the  pupils  in  the  day  schools  are  required  to 
complete  four  consecutive  months,  and  those  in  the  night  school  three 
terms  of  six  months  e;ich. 

The  school  also  conducts  a  course  of  lectuivs  for  electrical  workmen 
and  a  course  for  steam  engineers.  Kach  course  consists  of  ton  lectures. 
By  these  lectures  It  is  intended  to  provide  information  that  will  be  of 
value  to  the  journeyman  in  his  practical  work. 

In  connection  with  tho  school  there  is  a  students'  dormitory  where 
young  men  who  come  from  distant  points  may  obtain  accommoda- 
tions. This  building  is  within  live  minutes'  walk  of  the  school,  and 
contains  pleasant,  well-furnished  rooms  which  are  arranged  for  one, 
two,  or  three  occupants.  Each  student  has  his  own  bed.  The  rate 
for  lodgings  is  SO  per  month.  Meals  can  )>c  had  in  nearby  restaurants 
and  IxMirding  houses  at  from  ^  to  S3. 50  jjcr  week. 

Tiie  evening  classes  consist  very  largely  of  students  who  reside  in 
Greater  New  York  and  nearby  cities.  In  the  di^y  classes  forty  different 
States,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  arc 
represented.  Tho  only  rcfpiirements  for  admission  are  that  the  appli- 
cant be  respectable  in  appearance  and  capable  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows: 

Drawing;  Thw  t'ouree  offers,  by  nieann  of  evenhig  rlasvSes,  iustriictioii  suitalilo  to 
th(ir;c  ill  the  plumbing,  bricklaying,  carpentry,  ami  stoam  fitting  tradep.  The  course 
does  not  aim  to  make  expert  draftmnen.  The  idea  Mill  be  to  give  instriiclion 
that  will  enable  young  men  in  the  trades  mentioneil  to  read  and  understand  i>laiis 
and  drawingB  that  are  met  with  in  daily  work.  No  certifioat*;  is  awarded  for  drawiiig, 
and  MO  examination  will  Ije  held  at  the  end  of  the  tenn,  an  in  the  other  departnicntH 
of  tl'.e  Kdiool. 

House  painting:  Instruction  U  Inraisheii  in  Iwth  day  and  evening  classep.  The 
painting  department  i.s  under  the  superviwon  of  a  trade  school  committee  ajipointed 
by  tlio  Ma.«ter  I'uinterH'  and  Decorators'  Association  n[  Ne%v  York. 

In  liouHe  painting,  the  manual  inftructitm  is  af  follows:  Care  of  bru^hef  and  jiut-i; 
glazing;  treatment  of  new  wood,  iiicludiiig  killing  knot?,  priming,  puttying,  and 
eandpn|)enng,  aeeond  and  third  coat.4;  burning  off  jiainl;  painting  brii;kwork,  WiHjd- 
work,  and  piaster  walls;  lining;  mixing  white  iwmt,  materials  required  for  Biiiiic; 
namca  of  the  ordinary  c-olors  and  t<taiuersand  their  use;  mixing  oil  colors;  mixin;; 
calcimine  colors;  painting  in  three  shades;  flatting;  stippling;  (^'imining,  includ- 
ing preparation  of  size,  sizing,  and  prcimration  of  cali^ifiiii^jbfii^^gt^iSisIniig; 
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treatment  of  hard  wood;  polish  white;  gilding,  bronzing,  graining,  and  marbling. 
Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  practice  in  mixing  both  oil  and  calidmine  colors. 
In  mixing  the  iMiint",  colorH  of  varioufl  shades  arc  given,,  which  the  pupil  is  required 
to  match. 

The  scientifii;  instruction  in  lioUBe  painting  treats  of  the  following  Bubject«:  Gen- 
eral painting,  preparation  of  surfaces,  colors,  materials,  enameling,  treatment  of  hard- 
wood, staining,  graining,  varnishing,  treatment  of  jilagtered  tmrfaces  for  paint  and 
calcimine,  gilding,  bronzing,  and  frescoing. 

In  the  evening  department,  the  instruction  during  the  first  term  is  arranged  so  tiiat 
the  student  will  acquire  a  thorough  training  in  the  groundwork  of  painting  that  he 
may  become  a  good  brash  hand.  The  instraction  comprises  plain  painting  on  wood, 
brick,  and  plastered  surfaces,  doors,  windows,  etc.;  burning  oU  paint;  mixing  and 
matching  of  oil  and  calcimine  colors,  calcimining,  the  preparation  of  calcimine  and 
size,  preparing  plastered  surfaces;  cutting  out  cracks,  etc. 

The  ad\'anced  branches  enumerated  in  the  course  occuj)/  the  second  and  tliird 
terms,  except  graining  and  marbling,  which  is  taught  only  during  the  third  term. 

In  addition  to  the  course  outlined,  the  day  class  receives  instruction  in  paper  bang- 
ing and  elementary  fresco  painting.  The  fresco  palnUng  is  of  the  kind  that  a  house 
painter  is  frequently  called  upon  to  do,  especially  in  the  small  towns. 

Fresco  painting:  Instraction  in  this  department  is  pxen.  only  to  evening  classes. 
The  instraction  consists  in  preparing  walls  and  ceilings  for  calcimine;  treatment 
of  cracks  and  stains;  preparation  of  size  and  how  to  mix  calcimine;  lining;  huw  to 
make  and  cut  stencils;  laying  in  jtanels;  how  to  make  pounces;  how  to  lay  on  a  flat 
ornament;  how  to  shade  from  the  flat;  how  to  shade  an  ornament;  moldings  and 
how  to  shade  them;  tinting;  wall  and  ceiling  work. 

In  tlie  fresco  class,  the  work  is  done  on  plastered  walls  and  ceilings,  and  on  canvas 
screens.  The  walls  are  arranged  in  alcove  fashion,  and  measure  six  feet  by  nine, 
afiording  an  excellent  area  for  painting.  The  fresco  department,  in  addition  to  being 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  school,  is  also,  by  reason  of  the  beautiful  work  that  is  done 
from  season  to  season,  one  of  the  most  attnu:tive.  Many  excellent  specimens  of  decora- 
tive painting  are  on  exhibition  at  the  school.  As  an  aid  to  the  work  in  colors,  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  is  also  given.  This  drawii^  is  of  a  character  that  is  particularly  val- 
uable to  one  studying  fresco  painting,  and  greatly  assists  the  student  in  grasping  the 
principles  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  tending  to  give  the  training  necessary  to 
develop  accuracy  of  the  eye  and  hand.   The  drawing  is  done  from  plates  and  casts. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  is  fpven  one  e^'enii^  in  the  week,  the  other  evenings 
the  class  meets  being  devoted  to  painting.  Only  those  who  can  take  both  drawing 
and  painting  are  admitted  to  the  class. 

Sign  painting:  Day  and  evening  classes  receive  instraction.  The  manual  instrac- 
tion ia  as  follows:  The  proper  way  of  making  boards  for  signs,  and  the  method  of 
preparing  them  for  lettering;  treatment  of  old  signs  for  the  purpose  of  relettering; 
slylfB  of  letters  and  spacing;  lettering,  one  color;  lettering,  two  or  more  colors; 
shading,  blocking,  and  lining;  smalting;  gilding  on  wood  and  on  glass;  lettering  on 
japanneil  plates;  lettering  on  muslin;  lettering  on  wire. 

The  scientific  instraction  consists  of  lectures  on  the  colors  principally  used,  and 
how  they  should  be  mixed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  different  kiuds  of  work;  what 
colon  should  be  used  in  shading  and  blocking  to  produce  the  effect  desired.  Style, 
proportions,  and  spacing  of  letters.  I.Aying  out  work.  Preparation  of  size;  applica- 
tion of  size  and  leaf,  and  the  difference  in  tlie  treatment  of  gilding  on  wood  and  on 
glass.  Uhc  of  japans  and  driers,  smalting,  and  such  other  subjects  of  a  technical 
character  as  can  only  be  acrtuired  in  a  vrorkshop  in  many  years. 

In  the  evening  department,  the  work  begins  with  plain  lettering  in  the  first  term, 
and  Ivada  up  to  gilding  on  wood  and  glass  in  the  third  terai. 
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After  underatondlng  how  to  prepare  a  new  as  well  ai<  an  old  signboard  for  work, 
the  pupil  is  practiced  in  formiDg  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  rotnan,  block,  aad 
Egyptian  styles,  so  as  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  shape  and  proportion  of  each  let- 
ter. Then,  with  palette  and  pencil,  dgns  are  painted  from  designs  furnished  by  the 
instnic-tor.  In  a  short  time  the  pnpil  understands  not  only  how  to  letter,  but  can 
also  lay  out  hia  work.  The  work  giyen  pupils  is  of  the  same  character  an<l  variety 
OB  done  in  a  shop,  eveii  to  laying  out  and  painting  large  tiigns  requiring  the  upe  of  a 
ladder  to  work  from. 

BlacksmitfaB'  work;  This  course  is  gi\'en  to  evening  classes  and  embrat>pfl  general 
blacknnithing,  tool  making,  railing,  and  ornamental  work.  In  foiling,  the  instruc- 
tion is  in  the  man^^ement  of  the  fires,  in  drawing  down,  bending,  shortening,  weld- 
ing, splitting,  punching,  c^uunfcring,  riveting,  railing,  and  housework.  In  vise  work 
the  instruction  is  in  filing  to  line,  fitting  tongues  imd  grooves,  chippmg,  lievels, 
scraping,  ring  work,  drilling,  etc.  In  tool  making  the  instruction  includes  machine, 
lathe,  millers',  stonecutters',  carpenters',  plumbers',  pipe  and  steam  fitters*,  tin  and 
copper  smiths'  tools;  also  in  the  principle  of  tempering. 

The  student  is  advanced  as  rapidly  as  hie  proficiency  will  permit.  At  tlie  outsc^t 
of  the  course  simple  work  is  done,  and  as  the  student  acquires  ttkill  he  is  ad\*ance<l  to 
work  of  a  more  intricate  charact^.  The  shop  has  a  modem  eixuipment,  comprising 
a  blast  and  exhaust  system  and  standard  forges. 

Steam  and  hot-water  flttiim;:  Both  day  and  evening  classes  receive  tfao  instruction 
^ven  in  this  course.  The  fitting  department  is  under  tlie  supervision  of  a  trade- 
school  committee  appointed  by  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot-Water  Fitters'  Association 
of  New  York. 

In  the  practical  part  of  the  course  the  students  in  both  the  evening  and  day  clasees 
are  taught  how  to  set  and  connect  diffes«nt  kinds  of  radiators  and  how  to  make  the 
various  kinds  of  coils  in  common  use,  such  as  return  coils,  miter  coils,  turner  coils, 
etc.  These  coils  are  constructed  in  various  sizes,  three-quarter  to  2-inch  pipe  being 
used.  Then  follows  inetmction  in  piping  of  dwellings  and  buildings,  and  the  rarious 
systems  of  heMii^,  such  as  steam  one-{Hpe,  steam  two-pipe,  hot-water,  direct-indirect, 
and  high  and  low  pressure,  each  being  erected  in  tarn.  The  students  are  given  a  S4*t 
of  plans  and  on  these  plans  are  drawn  the  actual  heating  plan  ^at  would  be  requirt-d 
for  a  building  of  the  kind  represented.  The  measurement  of  each  piece  of  pipe  is 
taken  from  the  plan,  and  the  fittings,  valves,  and  other  fixtures  required  to  make  a 
complete  job  are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  work.  In  the  workshop  there  is  an 
arrangement  of  girders  and  beams  to  which  the  work  is  suspended,  the  pipes  being 
mn  with  a  proper  pitch,  the  same  as  would  be  demanded  in  actual  practice.  On  tlie 
completion  of  each  job,  connection  is  made  with  one  of  the  steam  lines  of  the  school 
and  the  work  which  has  been  erected  leceives  a  thorough  test. 

The  scientific  instmction  c<Hi8ists  of  lectnres  on  the  principles  of  steam  and  liot- 
water  heating.  The  lectures  include  the  following  Hubjectfi :  Tools,  fittings,  and  pipe ; 
general  heating;  low-pressure  steam;  indirect  steam  heating;  single-pipe  low- prea-riire 
steam;  hot-water  heating;  high-pressure  steam  heating;  steam-power  plant;  exhaust- 
steam  heating;  power  fan  or  blower  system  of  steam  heating  and  ventilating. 

During  the  first  term  in  the  e^'cning  dc^>artment  the  instruction  includes  steam 
one  and  two  pipe,  and  hot-water  sj'stems,  with  lectures  t-hercou.  The  second  term 
embraces  the  balance  of  the  course  in  practical  work  as  well  as  lectures. 

The  evening  coutso  in  drawing  affords  the  members  of  the  evening  department  in 
fitting  the  opportunity  of  studying  plan  work  should  this  instruction  l>c  dos!ired.  In 
the  day  chL^s  the  drawing  of  plans  is  included  in  the  course. 

Bricklaying:  Day  and  evening  claisses  receive  infitmction  in  this  line  of  work. 
The  manual  iustruction  in  bricklaying  includes  the  building  of  8,  12,  16,  and  20 
inch  straight  walls;  return  comers  and  intersecting  walls;  piers,  arches,  fireplace.**,  and 
flues;  setting  window  frames,  sills,  and  lintels;  blocki^,^|g^^^j^^,0(r^l^:|i^cliiig. 
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Fireproof  tHickwork  and  the  manner  of  lajring  solid,  hollow,  and  annular  slabs  and 
how  fitted  into  beams,  walls,  floors,  and  arches  is  also  included  in  the  course. 

The  scientific  instmction  is  opon  the  properties  of  mortar  and  cement  and  how 
they  ehouid  be  mixed;  arches,  their  various  styles  and  the  advantages  of  each;  flQcs, 
their  constmction  and  utility;  foundations,  walls,  bonding,  etc. 

In  the  bricklaying  classes  the  young  men  arc  taught  first  how  to  liandle  tlie  trowel 
and  how  to  spread  mortal .  After  this  they  are  practiced  on  8  and  12  inch  striught 
walls.  When  these  can  be  carried  ap  pinrab  and  the  courees  of  brick  lud  level,  the 
dasa  builds,  succeesiTely,  walls  returned  at  right  angles,  piers,  arches,  fireplaces, 
and  fines,  etc.  In  all  work  great  care  is  exercised  that  each  brick  is  properly  laid 
and  that  the  joints  are  neatly  pointed.  The  brick  work  is  catTicd  up  as  high  as  the 
young  men  can  conveniently  work ;  it  is  then  torn  down  and  the  bricks  cleaned,  to 
be  used  again.  Before  an  exercise  is  commenced  the  instructors  show  how  it  should 
be  done.  The  young  men  are  then  required  to  practice  under  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  instmctors,  until  they  can  do  the  work  well. 

In  the  evening  department  the  firat  term  is  devoted  to  straight  walls,  blocking 
and  toothing,  piere,  return  comers,  and  intersecting  walls.  The  second  term  com- 
prises arches,  fireplaces,  fines,  setting  and  building  around  window  frames,  and  other 
advanced  wwk.  In  the  third  term  fireproof  work  is  taught.  Should  the  evening 
student  desire  to  obtain  instruction  in  plan  work,  the  regular  evening  drawii^  clasB 
gives  him  this  opportunitj". 

Beadea  the  above,  the  students  of  the  day  class  have  the  privilege  ot  attending  the 
evening  clasi  in  plastering,  v;ithout  additional  charge.  Drawing  of  plans  is  a  part  of 
the  day  course. 

Plastering:  Evening  class  instmction  is  given  in  this  course,  which  includes  lath- 
ing, scratch  and  brown  coat  work,  hard  finishing,  and  comidi^.  The  course  in 
plastering  is  arranged  for  beginners  as  well  as  those  who  are  working  at  the  trade. 
The  work  of  the  first  tenn  inclndes  the  putting  on  of  the  various  coat^,  and  simple 
cornicing.  The  second  term  continues  this  work,  but  more  elaborate  cornicing  is 
done.    The  third  term  completes  the  course  in  cornice  work. 

The  plastering  room  ia  divided  into  compartments  measuring  8  by  10  feet  and  9 
feet  high,  the  walls  and  ceilings  being  lathed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  stndents 
are  tangfat  how  to  apply  the  scratch  coat  on  walls  and  ceilings.  This  coat  is  taken 
off  by  laborers  after  each  evening's  work,  leaving  the  laths  ready  for  the  young  men 
to  replaster  on  the  following  evening.  The  class  ia  exercised  on  this  work  nntil  it 
can  be  done  neatly  and  ra^ndly.  The  sciatch  coat  is  then  allowed  to  hu^en,  and 
the  young  men  apply  the  brown-coat  work,  and  finally  hard  finishing  and  cornice 
work  is  done. 

Cornice  and  skylight  work:  Day  and  evening  claFeos  are  given  instruction  iu  this 
course  as  follows: 

I^rt  I.  Cutting  curves  and  circles,  showing  the  iiee  of  the  shears;  filing  and  tin- 
ving  the  soldering  copper;  soldering  flat  seams;  soldering  upright  seairs;  forming 
dmple  moldings;  problems  in  practical  geometry;  drawing  simple  de^ls  from 
scale  drawings. 

Part  II.  Drawing  details,  obtaining  patterns  from  same,  and  setting  together  the 
following  work:  A  molded  gutter  with  flat  and  return  head;  a  square  molded  leader 
head;  an  octagon  molded  leader  head;  a  plain  window  cap;  an  ornamental  window 
cap;  raised  panel  work;  a  plain  cornice  with  modiUions;  an  ornamental  cornice  with 
brackets;  square  turrets;  finials;  crosses;  pediments;  dormers;  TCntilators;  fiat  sky- 
lights; hip  skylights;  bay  windows;  speciiil  problems. 

Rirt  III.  Hammer  work.  This  section  comprises  the  drawing  of  details,  obtaining 
patterns  from  same,  and  constructing  the  lollowing,  viz:  In  hand  work — Making  a 
G-inch  fuD  ball  in  dx  gore  sections;  making  a  6-inch  full  ball  in  six  horizontal  se&k 
tioQs;  round  finial;  center  piece  for  a  ceiling.   In  machine  worl&tiG^ni|ikqfldiel^C 
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two  pieces,  using  machine  profile?;  circular  molding  in  two  pieces,  asing  machine 
proflles;  aegoiental  pediments  with  columns. 

fitudfinte  are  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their  proficiency  will  i>erniit.  When  a  student 
shows  that  he  understands  au  exerci^  and  can  j^et  out  the  pattern  readily,  he  is 
advanced  to  the  next  problem.  By  this  course  it  ia  intended  to  jirovide  for  young 
men  in  the  roofing  and  cornice  trade  an  opportunity  to  advance  themselves  in  the 
work  of  cornice  making. 

Carpentry:  This  department  i>rovides  a  very  thorough  and  practical  course  in 
house  carjwntry  and  framing  for  young  men,  and  includes  also  the  drawing  of  plans. 
Instruction  is  given  to  day  classes. 

The  course  at  the  beginning  embrat'cs  a  variety  of  bench  work  which  brings 
into  use  all  the  tools  commonly  used  in  the  trade.  It  is  necespary  that  the  student 
first  obtain  a  knowledge  of  how  to  proi)erly  use  his  tools  and  how  to  care  for  the 
same.  Great  care  is  taken  that  each  student  actiutres  a  workmanlike  and  skillful  use 
of  the  various  tools,  and  tliat  he  understands  how  to  keep  them  ia  fit  ronditiou  for 
work.  Continuing  hi  the  coarse,  the  student  is  taught  how  to  lay  ont  and  construct 
centers  and  window  frames;  make,  case,  and  hang  doors;  lay  beams  and  set  bridging 
in  same;  erect  stud  ijartitions  and  lay  flooring.  A  complete  courpe  in  joinery  work  is 
also  given.  In  addition  to  the  work  outlined,  the  course  includes  house  construction 
and  framing.  Although  the  lack  of  space  prevents  the  erection  of  a  frame  house  of 
full  dimensions,  the  same  attention  ia  devoted  to  all  the  details  of  construction  as 
would  be  required  in  similar  work  on  a  lat^r  scale.  In  work  of  this  kind  the  pupils 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  erection  of  framing  for  a  house;  also  of  slieathing  and 
shingling.  The  window  frames,  sashef,  doors,  etc.,  are  all  maile  and  set  in  position 
by  the  young  men.  Lectures  imparting  the  scientific  features  of  the  trade  are  also 
given  during  the  progress  of  the  course. 

This  course  of  inMruction  gives  each  member  of  the  class  a  varied  amount  of  work, 
and  is  arranged  for  those  dcfiring  to  enter  the  trade  as  welt  as  those  who  are  work* 
ing  in  shops. 

Pattern  making:  Evening  class  instniction  is  given  in  thiw  courw;.  In  practical 
work  the  course  embraces  the  following  divisions: 

1.  A  series  of  exen-ises  that  brings  into  use  the  various  l)ench  tools  used  in  pattern 
making.  The  student  is  tauglit  what  the  different  tools  are  for,  and  how  to  use  and 
keep  tlieni  in  order.  The  exercises  afford  varied  practice  with  the  tools,  so  that  the 
student  acfiuires  manual  dexterity. 

2.  A  complete  course  in  joinery,  making  the  student  familiar  with  this  important 
feature  of  pattern  making. 

.S.  Wood  turning.  Under  ihii*  flection  the  student  irf  taught  all  alwut  the  lathe,  its 
l>artB,  how  to  regulat*  r.nd  control,  what  the  wood-turning  tools  are,  the  purpose  and 
use  of  each.  Suitable  exercises  give  necessary  practice  to  enable  the  student  to 
become  familiar  in  working  at  the  lathe  and  using  the  tools. 

4.  The  following  work  in  the  line  of  imttem  making  is  inclnde<l  in  the  full  course, 
namely:  Cylinders,  pipe  elbows  and  tees,  core  boxes,  cone  pulleys,  propeller  wheels, 
flv  wheels,  parts  of  a  lathe,  various  parts  of  machinery,  and  other  practical  work. 

Drawing  ia  taught  in  conjunction  with  the  practical  work.  The  students  prepare 
and  make  drawingrf  of  patterns,  and  work  from  same.  This  instruction  enable  them 
to  readily  read  plans  and  drawings  such  as  come  before  the  pattern  maker. 

The  scientific  instruction  includes  the  following  subjects,  namely;  Woods  and  their 
gnun,  the  kind  best  adapted  for  pattern  making,  dr^dng,  and  seasoning;  metals,  their 
weight  and  shrinkage;  shrinkage  of  patterns  and  castings;  wood  bending;  makii^ 
cores,  and  the  materials  require<i;  shellac  varnish  and  why  iisetl. 

Printing:  Instruction  in  tliis  course  is  given  to  an  evening  class,  and  consists  of  all 
kinds  of  mercantile  printing,  such  as  billheads,  note  heads,  statements,  letter  heads, 
business  cards,  dodgers,  circulars,  blank  forms,  tabular  work,  cutting  and  itiiiedug 
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rules;  also  making  ready  for  press  and  presawork.  In  work  of  this  character  it  ia 
not  a  matter  of  typesetting  alone.  Tiie  general  principles  that  apply  to  good  display 
are  carefully  explained  in  each  piece  of  work  undertaken  by  the  student  The 
printing  office  of  the  school  con^ns  an  equipment  in  the  way  <^  type,  presses,  and 
machinery  that  affords  every  facility  for  inatmctive  purposes,  and  every  detail  of  job 
composition  is  taught. 

Electrical  work:  Both  day  and  evening  classes  receive  instruction  in  electrical 
work.  The  different  divisions  included  in  the  course  are  bellwork,  burglar-alarm 
systems,  electric  gas  lighting,  and  electric  wiring. 

In  bell  work  the  student  is  first  taught  how  to  make,  solder,  and  tape  joints;  tack 
up  wiree,  and  install  wire  on  cleats  and  insulators.  Then  follows  a  series  of  exer- 
deee  in  practical  bell  work,  in  which  the  various  problems  a  bellman  should  under- 
stand are  illustrated.  The  exercises  pronded  for  in  this  section  of  the  course  teach 
the  student  the  principles  of  making  connections  for  bells,  push  bnttone,  switches^ 
strap  keys,  buzzers,  floor  attachments,  annunciators,  letter  boxes,  door  attachments; 
and  batteries. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  burglar-alarm  systems  the  student  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  wire  for,  and  to  make  connections  with,  window,  door,  and 
transom  springs,  and  the  arrangement  of  alarm  bells. 

In  electric  gas  lighting  the  work  includes  making  connections  for  automatic  gaa- 
bomers,  automatic  push  buttons,  spark  coils,  induction  coils,  multiple  and  ratchet 
burners. 

On  the  completion  of  the  forgoing  courses  electric  wirii^  is  then  taken  up.  This 
section  embraces  wiring  on  cleats  and  insulators,  also  molding  and  tube  work. 
Everything  i)ertiiining  to  work  of  this  character  ia  taught,  and  all  fixtures  and  attach- 
ments commonly  used  in  electric  wiring  are  utilized  in  the  erection  and  running  of 
wires. 

In  the  evening  dei^artment  lectures  relating  to  work  that  the  student  is  on  at  the 
time  are  given  at  intervals  during  each  of  the  three  terms.  Drawing  is  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  third  term.  For  the  day  students  drawing  of  plans  is  included  in  the 
cooree. 

Plumbing.  Instruction  in  this  course  is  given  to  both  day  and  evening  classes. 
The  plumbing  department  is  under  tiie  supervision  of  a  trade  school  committee 
appointed  by  tlie  Master  Plumbers'  Association  of  New  York. 

In  practical  work  the  course  is  as  follows:  Seams;  overcast  joint;  cup  joint;  run- 
ning and  calking  eon  pipe;  wiping  |-incb  horizontal  round,  horizontal  branch,  and 
upright  round  joints;  making  quarter  bend;  wiping  |-inch  upright  branch;  stop 
cock;  floor  flange;  2-inch  ferrule;  bath  plug;  vertical  branch;  wall  flange;  making 
half  S  and  8  traps;  wiping  lai^  and  small  soldering  nipples;  4-inch  upr^ht  and 
horizontal  ferrules;  upright  and  horizontal  tank  seams;  ^-inch  horizontal  round, 
horizontal  branch;  upright  roimd  and  vertical  branch  joints;  f-inch  oblique  ronnd 
and  overhead  round  joints;  pliun  bib  vertical  branch;  2-inch  horizontal  rotmd; 
upright  round;  upright  branch  and  vertical  branch  joints;  2-inch  short  bend  with 
ferrule;  4>inch  short  bend  with  ft^rrule;  setting  up  sinks,  basins,  boilers,  wash  traye^ 
closets,  bath  tubs,  and  iniscellaneoue  work. 

The  scientific  instruction  includes  the  following  subjects:  Drain,  soil,  and  waste 
pipes;  trapping  and  ventilation  of  drain,  soil,  and  waste  pipes;  supply  pipes;  boilers; 
tanks;  fixtures;  trapping  of  fixtures;  pumps;  disposal  of  sewage  in  country  honses; 
water  supply  for  country  houses;  miscellaneoiu;  correcting  di^^rams  of  improper 
plumtang.   In  the  day  class  the  drawing  of  plans  is  included  in  the  course. 

In  the  evening  depcutmcnt  the  series  of  lectures  ia  given  during  the  student's  first 
term,  which  allows  two  nights  eat'h  week  for  pratrtical  work  and  one  night  for 
lecture.  During  the  succeeding  terms  three  evenings  each  week  are  devoted  to 
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pnuttical  vork.  Should  a  member  of  the  evening  clasB  desire  to  etndy  drawing,  tlie 
regular  evening;  drawing  cLaaa  offers  an  opportunity  of  obtainir^  a  knowledge  of 
building  and  plumbing  plans. 

The  work  l)enche9  are  equipped  with  fumacos  and  pota  of  epecial  make,  which 
allows  the  Bolder  to  be  heated  by  gas.  Ventilating  fans  keep  the  air  in  the  shop 
pure  and  wholejfome.  Each  student  is  advanced  as  rapidly  as  bis  proficiency  allows. 
When  a  student  Bhowa  he  can  do  a  piece  of  work  properly  he  is  advanced  to  the 
Boccccding  exercise,  and  as  each  piece  of  work  is  completed  it  is  approved  and 
marked  by  tho  instructor  and  put  away  in  the  student's  locker  until  the  end^f  the 
term. 

A  series  of  lectures  treating  on  the  science  of  the  trade  has  been  arranged  with 
great  detail  and  thoroughness.  For  each  of  the  subjects  printed  forms  are  fumisheti, 
containing  questions,  with  blanks  left  for  the  answers.  The  lecturer  reads  a  quetftion 
and  writes  the  answer  to  it  on  the  blackboard.  This  answer  is  copied  by  the  young 
men  in  the  blank  space  in  the  printed  forms.  The  lecturer  then  proceeds  to  explain 
fully  what  is  meant,  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  diagrams,  and  to  answer  qnestiona 
put  by  members  of  the  class.  The  printed  forms,  after  being  filled  up,  are  kept 
by  the  young  men  for  future  reference.  Diagrams  are  also  given  the  members  of 
the  class,  of  improperly  arranged  plumbing,  to  correct  Many  of  these  diagiams 
of  improper  plumbing  are  reproductions  of  actual  work  that  has  been  erected  by 
incompetent  workmen. 

By  this  course  of  manual  and  theoretical  instruction  a  knowledge  of  plumbing  is 
acquired  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
There  are  28  instructors,  all  of  whom  are  practical  mechanics,  and  a 
few  arc  trade-school  graduates  also.  The  number  of  pupils  Id  each 
class  during  the  last  session  was  as  follows: 


Day  ckusea. 

Plumbing   118 

Carpentry   22 

Electricri  work   88 

Bricklaying   17 

Sign  painting   3 

House  and  fresco  painting   8 

Bheet  metal  uid  cornice  work   4 

Steam  and  hot-water  fitting   13 


Evening  citmei. 

Plumbing   106 

Carpentry   21 

Electncal  work   64 

Bricklaying   32 

Plastering   9 

Blacksmiths'  work   ]9 

Sheet-metal  and  cornice  work   38 

Steam  and  hot-water  fitting   19 

House  painting   12 

Fresco  painting   31 

Sign  painting   17 

Printing   16 

Drawing   14 

Total   223  Total  448 

Since  the  school  was  established  8,674  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  tho 
different  classes,  and  of  thiu  number  3,900  have  received  certificates 
of  proficiency. 

The  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  which  to  the  present  time  have 
cost  $300,000,  were  provided  by  the  founder,  Col.  Bichard  T.  Auch- 
muty.  The  school  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  an  income  from  an 
endowment  fund  provided  by  the  founder.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
during  the  year  1899-1900  was  $33,000. 
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According  to  a  statement  furnished  by  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
school  the  present  courses  of  training  and  study  are  considered  ade- 
quate. The  aim  being  always  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  proficiency 
in  this  respect,  new  f  eatui*es  are  introduced  and  made  use  of  whenever 
changes  in  the  different  trades  require  it.  The  building- trades  industry 
in  Greater  New  York  and  vicinity  has  derived  inestimable  benefit  from 
the  work  of  this  school.  The  young  men  who  have  completed  the 
various  courses  and  gone  out  into  the  trades  as  helpers  and  appren- 
tices have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  which  govern 
their  work,  and  consequently  the3'  make  better  progress.  In  the  end 
they  are  more  valuable  to  their  employers  than  mechanics  who  have 
not  had  a  trade-school  ti'aining.  The  day  classes  being  composed  of 
pupils  from  distant  States,  the  influence  and  benefits  derived  from 
tiieir  training  are  bound  to  be  fer-reaching. 

It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  school  has  helped  to  raise  the  standard 
of  intelligence  and  efficiency  among  the  working  classes  generally,  and 
has  tended  to  promote  industrial,  educational,  and  social  development. 
There  has  been  some  opposition  from  labor  unions,  on  the  ground  that 
trade  schools  generally  create  an  oversupply  of  labor.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  contention  is  wrong  and  can  not  be  supported  by  facts.  The 
school  aims  to  give  its  pupils  such  preliminary  knowledge  and  training 
as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  become  first-class  workmen,  and  the 
master  mechanics  and  builders  state  that  the  number  of  first-cla^s 
mechanics  never  equals  the  demand. 

So  far  as  the  graduates  are  concerned,  because  of  their  cai*eful  train- 
ing in  tile  school  they  are  preferred  by  emplo^'^ers  over  merely  shop- 
trained  apprentice-s  and  workmen.  After  having  had  a  reasonable 
amount  of  practical  experience  in  the  trades  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  steady  emplo^'mcnt,  in  some  instances  at  higher  wages 
than  the  ordinary  mechanics.  As  regards  improvement  in  ordinary 
shop  training,  the  school  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  same. 
Ordinarily  the  trade-school  graduate  can  not  take  up  the  practical 
work  in  his  trade  without  first  undergoing  a  period  of  apprenticeship. 
Experience,  ^ility,  and  speed  of  execution  arc  essential  in  a  thorough 
mechanic.  These  qualities  can  not  be  secured  in  a  trade  school,  but 
must  be  acquired  outside  at  real  work.  It  is  the  combination  of  the 
trade  school  and  the  workshop  that  is  best  suited  to  modern  conditions 
and  always  produces  the  best  results.  A  course  in  a  trade  school  gives 
the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  and  materials.  It 
teaches  him  the  theoi-etical  and  technical  principles  which  apply  to  the 
particular  trade  be  is  studying,  and  gives  him  sufficient  practical  expe- 
rience to  enable  him  to  do  good  work  before  he  leaves  the  school.  In 
every  instam^  a  trade-school  training  lessens  the  usual  period  of 
apprenticeship.  In  many  eases  the  graduates  hare  taken  up  practical 
work  immedhitdy  after  leaving  the  school  and  they  have  met  with 
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the  veiy  best  success.  Some  of  them  are  among  the  leading  employera 
and  builders  in  their  respective  localities. 

This  school  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory  and  has  long  nince 
attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

FBATT  INSTITUTB,  BBOOKIiYN,  K.  T. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  was  established  in  1887,  after  several 

years'  careful  investigation  of  existing  schools  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  on  the  part  of  the  founder,  the  late  Charles  Pratt. 

The  work  of  the  institute  includes  industrial,  trade,  and  technical 
education,  as  well  as  normal  and  general  education  in  -art,  science,  and 
literature.  The  fundamental  idea,  however,  is  industrial  and  technical 
education,  and  the  normal  and  general  courses  have  only  come  into  the 
work  in  order  to  provide  for  certain  local  necessities,  or  to  round  out 
the  curriculum  and  make  it  more  complete  in  certain  directions. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  interest 
and  pride  which  he  toolt  in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  together  with  his 
desire  to  do  for  boys  what  he  had  needed  in  his  own  youth,  are 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  institute. 

Mr.  Pratt  felt  that  existing  schools  did  not  give  the  proper  prepam- 
tion  for  the  life  work  of  the  great  majority  of  our  people  who  must 
needs  earn  their  daily  bread  through  their  own  toil  and  skill  and  prac- 
tical intelligence.  He  believed  that  the  training  given  to  our  Ameri- 
can youths  should  be  such  as  to  give  theiu  some  practical  equipment 
which  would  better  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  he 
hoped  to  make  them  better  citizens  by  first  making  them  more  capable 
and  intelligent  workers,  so  that  they  could  take  more  pride  and  pleas- 
ure in  their  daily  occupations  and  be  of  more  service  to  the  community. 
He  believed,  furthermore,  that  some  way  could  be  found  to  make  indus- 
trial skill  and  activity,  the  practical  application  of  science,  and  many 
forms  of  art,  enter  into  the  system  of  education  which  would  make  it 
worth  while  for  j'oung  men  and  young  women  to  remain  in  school  long 
enough  to  get  a  training  which  would  directly  fit  them  for  their  actual 
life  work,  and  yet  give  them  sufficient  intelligence  and  character  to 
enable  them  to  grow  into  position^  of  greater  responsibility. 

The  object  of  the  institute,  as  stated  in  its  catalogue,  is:  To  promote 
manual  and  industrial  education,  as  well  as  cultivation  in  science,  liter- 
atui'c  and-art;  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry  and  thrift;  to  foster  all 
that  makes  for  right  living  and  good  citizenship,  and  to  aid  those  who 
are  willing  to  help  themselves.  It  seeks  to  provide  facilities  by  which 
persons  wishing  to  engage  in  mechanical,  scientific,  artistic,  educa- 
tional, domestic,  commercial,  or  aUicd  employments,  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  thorough  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  or  per- 
fect themselves  in  those  occupations  in  which  they  are  already  engaged. 
Its  classes,  lectures,  workshops,  library,  reading  room,  and  collections 
are  designed  to  seiTe  tiiese  purposes;  and  while  tuitim^  fees  are 
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required,  there  ia  an  endeavor  to  make  possible,  by  8ome  means  con- 
sistent with  self-helpfulness  and  self-respect  the  admission  of  every 
worthy  applicant.  The  institute  is  based  upon  an  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  as  well  as  the  value  of  intelligent  handicraft  and  skilled  labor. 
It  endeavors  to  give  opportunities  for  symmetrical  and  harmonious 
education,  to  develop  those  qualities  which  produce  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  and  to  teach  that  personal  character  is  of  greater  consequence 
than  material  productions. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  work  of  the  institute  is 
prosecuted  upon  several  lines,  with  four  distinct  aims  in  view: 

1.  Educational,  pure  and  simple,*  the  purpose  being  the  harmbnious 
development  of  the  faculties,  as  in  the  work  of  the  high  school. 

2.  Normal,  the  ultimate  aim  being  the  preparation  of  the  student  to 
become  k  teacher.  Normal  training  Is  at  present  given  in  the  depart- 
ment of  fine  arts,  in  the  department  of  domestic  science,  and  in  the 
do]>artment  of  kindergartens. 

3.  Technical,  or  special  training  to  secure  pi-acttcal  skill  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  iinc,  industrial,  and  domestic  arts,  the  handicrafts, 
the  applied  sciences,  and  the  mechanical  trades. 

4.  Supplementary  and  special,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  supplement  the  training  of  school  or  college  by  attention  to 
special  subjects  conducing  to  more  intelligent  direction  of  domestic, 
financial,  social,  or  philanthropical  interests. 

The  institute  occupies  six  buildings.  The  main  building  is  100  feet 
by  86  feet,  and  six  stories  high.  The  high-school  building,  completed 
January  1, 1892,  is  48  feet  by  81  feet,  and  is  four  stories  high.  The 
trade-school  building,  recently  erected,  is  32  feet  by  110  feet,  and  four 
stories  high.  It  contains  large  and  well-equipped  steam  and  electrical 
laboratories,  as  well  as  workrooms  for  the  trade  classes.  The  gymna- 
sium building  is  100  feet  by  95  feet,  and  contains  floor  space  for  work, 
finely  appointed  bath  and  locker  rooms,  and  a  large  swimming  tank. 

The  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  trimmings  of  stone  and  terra  cotta, 
and  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  main  build- 
ing is  provided  with  a  passenger  elevator,  which  runs  at  all  hours 
when  classes  are  in  session. 

Regarded  in  the  light  of  an  educational  force,  the  institute  library 
has  a  responsibility  second  to  none.  It  contains  a  stack  room  with  a 
capacity  of  200,000  volumes,  a  general  reading  room,  a  children's 
reading  room,  a  general  reference  room,  a  special  art  and  photographic 
reference  room,  class  rooms,  and  workrooms.  The  building  is  fire- 
proof, and  is  equipped,  heated,  and  ventilated  with  the  latest  improved 
apparatus.  The  collection  in  the  main  library  consists  of  about  67,000 
volumes,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  7,500  volumes  in  a  branch 
library,  which  is  maintained  for  the  use  of  residents  in  another  part  of 
the  city. 
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The  rofereocc  collection  contains  about  18,000  volumes,  including 
reference  books  proper,  sets  of  bound  periodicals,  Govemmont  and 
State  documents,  catalogues,  reports  and  transactions  of  societies  and 
institutions,  and  is  free  to  all  for  consultation.  Two  of  these  rooms 
arc  fitted  up  as  study  rooms,  with  chairs  and  well-lighted  tables,  and 
are  presided  over  by  assistants  well  acquainted  with  the  resoui*ces  of 
the  collection. 

The  reading  room  is  supplied  by  purchase  with  330  periodicals,  and 
by  gift  and  exchange  with  91  additional.  Of  the  first  207  are  in  Eng- 
lish, 10  in  French,  10  in  German,  and  3  in  Italian. 

There  is  also  a  separate  library 'for  children  under  14  years  of  age, 
consisting  of  2,535  volumes. 

The  library  and  its  branch  is  free  to  all  citizens  of  Brooklyn  Bor- 
ough for  the  home  use  of  books,  and  to  all  persons  for  coniitultation. 
There  is  no  age  limit,  children  under  14  years  l)cing  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  children's  library. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  institute  is  its  system  of  lecture 
courses  given  in  the  various  departments.  These  bear  directly  upon 
tlie  work  of  the  institute  in  all  its  phases,  and  include  practical  instruc- 
tion upon  those  matters  which  pertain  to  right  modes  of  living,  the 
problems  of  political  and  social  economy,  sanitary  science,  literary 
culture,  art,  etc.  While  m^^ny  of  those  courses  are  given  to  pupils  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  institute,  many  others  are  so  arranged 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  insti- 
tute who  wish  the  opportunity  to  obtain  instruction  upon  subjects  of 
intcrcst  and  importance. 

The  institute  possesses  valuable  collections  of  illustrative  material, 
which  are  placed  in  the  hallways  and  class  rooms  of  the  several  depart- 
ments. In  the  art  reference  room  of  the  library  building  is  a  collec- 
tion of  10,000  mounU'd  photographs,  illustrating  architcctui-e,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  ornament.  The  special  collection  of  textiles  given 
to  the  institute  in  1897  by  Mrs.  Charles  Pratt  is  also  in  the  library 
b.uilding.  The  collection  of  ceramics  is  arranged  in  the  hallwaj-a  of 
the  department  of  fine  arts  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  main 
building.  The  science  and  technology  buUding  contains  the  woods 
and  minerals,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  applied-art  work  in  metal. 

The  regular  school  year  opens  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
closes  the  middle  of  June.  The  evening  classes  complete  their  work 
about  the  latter  part  of  March.  In  nearly  all  departments  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening  classes  are  held.  The  work  of  the  different 
sessions  is  similar  in  cliaracter,  although  in  the  evening  classes,  and 
in  those  classes  not  meeting  every  day,  the  courses  are  of  necessity 
abridged.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  on  an  equal  footing.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  are  as  simple  as  possible,  being  intended  to  prove 
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only  that  the  applicant  has  sufficient  maturity  and  intelligence  to  profit 
by  the  work.    The  charges  for  tuition  range  as  follows: 

Art  department:  Full-day  classes,  $15  per  term;  half-day  dassea, 
910  to  $12.    £vening  classes,  $5  per  tei'm  for  each  course. 

Department  of  domestic  art:  Day  classes,  sewing,  drafting,  and 
costume  design,  $15  per  term;  dressmaking  and  millinery,  $'25;  art 
needlework,  $5  to  $10;  basketry,  $5.  Evening  class,  sewing  and  bas- 
ketry, $2;  dressmaking,  $5  to  $10;  dmfting,  $10;  millineryj  $5. 

Department  of  science  and  technology:  Day  clasr^os,  $15  per  term. 
In  the  evening  classes  the  fee  for  the  technical  courses  is  $15  each 
for  six  months,  except  the  courses  in  steam  and  the  etoam  engine  and 
strength  of  materials,  which  are  $S  each  per  tenii.  The  fee  in  the 
trade  courses  is  $15  each  for  six  months'*  tuition. 

New  applications  must  be  presented  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year,  and  renewal  blanks  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  and  spring 
terms.  Diplomas  and  certificates  &re  granted  for  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  and  not  for  the  nmnber  of  years  spent  in  study.  Progress 
in  all  courses  depends  upon  individual  abilit}'  and  application. 

While  the  institute  was  established  primanl^'  for  instruction  in  the 
trades,  it  has  developed  into  its  pixtseut  organization  by  sheer  growth 
of  ideas  and  the  force  of  experience  and  circumstances,  and  by^  tfie 
enlarging  and  broadening  of  the  scope  of  its  industrial  training. 

Under  the  present  plan  of  organization  the  work  of  the  institute  is 
divided  among  the  following  departments:  High  school,  fine  arts, 
domestic  art,  domestic  science,  science  and  technology,  kindergartens, 
libraries,  and  physical  training.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  how- 
ever, only  such  courses  as  are  of  an  industrial  or  technical  character 
will  be  considered  in  detail. 

In  the  high-school  department  there  is  a  four-year  course,  which  is 
intended  as  a  course  of  general  education.  More  than  two-fifths  of 
the  entire  time  during  the  coui*sc  is  devoted  to  advanced  manual 
truning. 

The  object  of  the  art  school  is  to  provide  thorough  and  systematic 
instruction  in  the  fine  and  decorative  arts.  The  various  divisions  in 
the  day  school  are  as  follows:  Kcgiilai'  art  course,  which  requires  four 
years;  and  two-year  courses  in  modeling,  practical  design,  architectural 
drawing,  art  metal  work,  and  wood  carving. 

There  are  also  evening  classes  in  general  free-hand  drawing,  compo- 
sition, cast  drawing,  life  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  decorative 
and  applied  design,  clay  and  wax  modeling,  art  metal  work,  and  wood 
carving,  which  pursue  lines  of  work  similar  to  those  of  the  day  classes, 
but  necessarily  abridged. 

In  the  department  of  domestic  art  there  are  courses  in  sewing,  dress- 
making, millinery,  costume  design,  art  needlework,  and  basketry.  All 
these  courses  are  technical  in  ^elr  purpose  and  are  intended  to  fit 
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'young  wolllen  for  different  positions  in  the  trades.  The  evening 
coui*8es  in  this  department  include  sewing,  dressmaking,  andirJllinery. 
The  purpose  of  the  department  of  domestic  ucience  is  to  affoi-d  train- 
ing in  subjects  which  pertain  to  life  in  the  home,  and  includes  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  Normal  course  for  teachers;  general  course,  including 
bacteriology',  home  nursing  and  hygiene,  plain  cookery,  household 
economics,  laundi-y  work,  technical  courses  in  cookery  for  nurses  and 
housekeepers,  and  a  serving  course  for  waitxcsses.  The  evening 
courses  embrace  cookery  for  housekeepers,  nurses,  and  cooks,  a  serv- 
ing coui'se  for  waitresses,  and  laundry  work. 

The  department  of  science  and  technology  takes  in  all  the  courses 
especially  titted  for  men.  The  following  interesting  statement  regard- 
ing the  general  chamcter  of  these  courses,  together  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  their  development  and  the  need  for  such  instruction,  was  kindly 
furnished  by  the  director  of  this  department: 

The  courses  are  divided  into  three  classes,  with  somewhat  distinct 
aims  and  objects  for  each.  First,  the  day  school  provides  technical 
courses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  work  which  cover  a  period  of 
two  j'eara;  second,  evening  technical  courses  in  physics,  cnemistry, 
applied  electricity,  mechanical  drawing  and  mac,hine  design,  steam 
a^id  the  steam  engine,  and  strength  of  materials;  and,  third,  evening 
trade  classes  in  carpentry,  pattern  making,  machine  work,  mechanical 
drawing,  plumbing,  sign  painting,  and  fresco  painting.  While  the 
evening  courses  from  their  name  appear  to  be  scientific  rather  than 
technical,  yet,  as  conducted  by  the  institute,  they  really  come  under 
the  latter  division,  as  they  are  intended  for  young  men  who  aj*e 
engaged  in  practical  work  during'  the  day,  but  who  do  not  understand 
the  theoretical  principles  pertaining  to  the  same.  Thus,  for  j'oung 
men  who  are  employed  in  chemicaf  manufacturing  concerns  and  in 
other  places  where  tlie  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  absolutely  essential 
to  success,  the  course  in  chemistry  is  made  as  practical  and  technical 
an  possible,  applying  directly  to  the  needs  of  such  men.  The  claases 
are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  this  type  of  students.  The  evening 
trade  classes  are  intended  for  young  men  who  are  engaged  in  the 
trades  during  the  day,  either  as  apprentices,  helpers,  or  journeymen, 
and  who  wish  to  gain  further  knowledge,  experience,  and  skill  in' order 
to  get  ahead. 

The  day  courses  do  not  offer  a  strictly  trade  instruction,  nor  do  they 
afford  a  purely  scientific  training  similar  to  the  colleges  of  engineer- 
ing. They  attettipt  to  occupy  a  place  halfway  between  these  two 
fields,  to  give  young  men  a  training  which  will  enable  them  to  rise 
above  the  grade  of  journeymen  mechanics  to  positions  as  foremen, 
assistant  superintenaents,  etc.,  and  the  experience  of  the  institute 
shows  that  tnere  is  a  very  lar^e  class  of  these  positions  in  connection 
with  the  design,  construction,  installation,  and  operation  of  all  classes 
of  machinery  which  call  for  this  type  of  training,  and  which  require 
men  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  be  able  to  grasp  properly  the  plans  of  their  superiors  and 
direct  their  execution  by  the  mechanics  who  do  the  actual  labor. 

The  aim  is  to  give  sufficient  practical  trade  instruction  so  that  the 
graduates  will  be  able  in  the  drafting  room  or  shop  of  any  mcchan- 
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ical  or  electrical  plant,  to  find  a  ready  demand  for  their  services  in 
the«e  positions;  out  we  have  found  that  this  can  best  be  accom- 
pliahed  by  at  the  same  time  giving  them  sufficient  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  those  sciences  upon  which  their  work  is 
founded  to  enable  them  to  advance  to  the  more  hnportant  positions 
when  opportunity  offers.  When  the  institute  was  founded  the  idea 
was  to  make  the  mstruction  as  practical  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wished  to  enter  any  of  those  trades  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  machine  trade.  There  were  day  courses  in  carpentry,  pattern 
making,  machine  work,  etc.,  and  eight  hours  per  day  were  devoted  to 
instruction  along  these  lines  in  the  shops,  but  we  gradually  discov- 
ered by  experience  that  the  type  of  American  boy  who  ou^ht  to  take 
up  this  line  of  work,  if  these  industries  were  to  continue  their  advance- 
ment in  the  world's  competition,  was  not  willing  to  enter  any  field  of 
labor  which  did  not  hold  out  to  his  ambition  a  possibility  of  self- 
advancement.  And  for  this  reason,  these  purely  trade  classes  were 
never  very  popular.  But,  more  than  this,  we  discovered  that  it  was 
difficult  to  train  young  men  to  be  good  mechanics  in  our  shops  alone. 
The  fact  is  that  the  difference  between  a  good  mechanic  and  a  poor  one 
is  largely  a  question  of  intelligence  and  not  of  manual  skill,  and  it  is 
almost  a  universal  rule  that  wherever  vou  find  a  mechanic  with  a  good 
head  on  his  shoulders  you  find  a  goodT  mechanic;  and  the  converse  is 
equally  true,  that  wherever  you  find  a  really  good  mechanic  you  find  a 
man  of  a  very  considerable  degree  of  intelligence,  at  least  along  the 
lines  of  this  particular  work.  As  we  gradually  came  to  appreciate 
these  facts,  we  introduced  into  the  technical  courses,  along  with  the 
work  in  the  shop  or  drafting  room,  courses  in  practical  mathematics, 
physics,  and  elementary  mechanics,  bringing  out  clearly  in  the  class 
room  the  principles  on  which  the  practical  work  depended.  The 
success  of  this  idea  proved  so  great  tliat  more  work  of  the  same  kind 
was  introduced  until  about  half  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  work  of 
this  character  and  the  other  half  to  practical  work  in  laboratory  or 
shop,  including  several  kinds  of  shopwork  in  each  course  instead  of 
havmg  the  whole  time  spent  in  a  single  shop,  thus  giying  the  student 
a  slight  knowledge  of  several  trades  besides  the  one  which  he  was 
likely  to  follow.  1  can  not  emphasize  too  much  the  need  which  I 
believe  exists  for  this  kind  of  secondary  training,  and  additional  proof 
of  it*  need  is  coming  to  me  every  day.  Indeed,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  all  our  industries  that  more  adequate  means  be  furnished  for  train- 
ing the  great  number  of  young  men  ^ho  must  enter  them.  A  few 
years  ago  the  commission  which  was  sent  over  here  from  England  to 
examine  our  industries  and  report  to  the  English  Government  upon 
them  gave  as  their  reason  for  the  remarkable  success  of  American 
manufacturing  enterprises  the  excellent  public-school  system,  which 
gave  every  boy  and  girl  a  good  knowledge  of  English  and  arithmetic; 
and  unquestionably  ability  to  read,  to  reason,  and  to  calculate  has  had 
much  to  do  in  the  past  with  the  success  and  rapid  advancement  of  the 
American  mechanic  and  American  industries.  But  to-day's  methods  of 
manafactnre  arc  becoming  so  complicated — and  the  introduction  of 
science  and  scientific  methods  into  all  branches  of  industry  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  changes  inmethods  of  manufacture  are  taking  place 
make  it  necessary  for  the  young  man  who  is  going  to  succeed  in  manu- 
facturing estabiishments  of  any  kind  to  have  a  tmning  something 
beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
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The  old  system  of  apprenticeship  has  gone,  or  is  fast  going,  and 
nothing  has  yet  been  found  to  take  its  place  throughout  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  many  indus- 
tries that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  the  right  class 
of  young  men  to  enter  them,  and  to  get  either  skilled  mechanics  or 
efficient  foremen,  superintendents,  anumanagei'S  to  direct  the  work. 

On  the  other  liand,  more  than  half  of  the  boys  who  graduate  from 
our  grammar  schools  do  not  enter  the  high  school,  and  in  the  majority 
of  localities  nearly  half  of  those  who  enter  the  high  school  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  first  or  second  year.  The  parents  of  these  boys  and  young 
men  are  confronted  with  the  question,  Will  it  pay  me  to  send  my  son 
to  school  for  another  year,  or  will  he  receive  sufficient  benefit  from  it 
to  warrant  my  making  the  necessary  sacrifice?  The  fact  that  such  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  parents  in  the  community  answer  this 
question  as  they  do  is  proof  to  me  that  something  should  bo  done 
toward  affording  more  adequate  means  for  secondary  technical  educa- 
tion. Thus  from  all  sides — from  the  manufacturer,  who  feels  the  need 
of  more  intelligent  workers;  from  the  young  men,  who  desire  a  train- 
ing which  will  directly  help  them  in  a  practical  way;  from  their  par- 
ents, who  have  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  order  that  tney  may  get  more 
training;  from  every  direction — we  are  getting  more  and  more  proof 
of  this  need  for  the  kind  of  technical  training,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  going  to  enter  our  industries  as  artisans,  such  as  is  here 
described. 

Those  courses  which  arc  industrial  in  tlieir  character  arc  given  more 
in  detail  in  the  following  pages: 

DEPAKTMEXT  OF  FINK  ARTS. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  provide  thorough  and  syBtematic  inatniction 
in  the  fine  and  decorative  arts.  The  varioua  divisionfl  are  as  follows:  Ke^ular  art 
course,  modeling,  design,  architecture,  art  metal  course,  and  wood  car\-ing. 

Lectures  are  given  on  perspective,  design,  color,  composition,  and  anatomy.  A 
course  of  twenty-five  illustrated  lectures  on  the  history  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  ornament,  given  by  the  director  of  the  department,  is  open  to  students 
of  the  institute  and  to  the  public.  These  lectures  begin  in  October  and  occur  on 
Wednesday  afternoons  at  4  o'clock. 

Written  application  must  be  made  for  admission  to  all  classes.  Applicants  for 
elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  free-hand  draving  must  present  such  drawings 
and  letters  as  will  give  evidence  of  ability  to  undertake  the  work.  Applicants  for  tlie 
course  in  architecture  and  the  course  in  design  must  take  the  special  examinations 
explained  in  the  descriptive  text  of  these  courses.  No  examinations  are  required  of 
applicants  for  evening  work. 

All  students  aro  required  to  pursue  various  lines  of  work  complementary  to  one 
another,  wiiich  is  made  possible  by  the  variety  and  number  of  classes. 

There  are  also  evening  classes  in  funeral  free-hand  drawing,  composition,  cast 
drawing,  life  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  decorative  and  applied  design,  clay 
and  wax  modelii^,  art  metal  work,  and  wood  carving,  which  pursue  lines  of  work 
similar  to  those  of  the  day  claeseti,  but  necrasarily  abridged. 

All  courses  of  study  begin  in  September,  punctually  at  the  time  announced  for  the 
varions  classes.  The  sessions  are  from  0  a.  in.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.20  to  4  p.  m.  on 
five  days  of  the  week.  Evening  clashes  meet  for  instruction  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  from  7.30  to  9.30. 
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This  course  occupies  five  days  a  week,  and  requires  four  yeara.  The  work  of  the 
first  year  consists  of  Hght-and^hade  drawings  from  the  antique,  free-hand  perspec- 
tive, sketching,  elementary  composition,  and  lectures  upon  tlio  hintory  of  art.  Oppor- 
tunity is  given  in  the  afternoon  for  additional  work  in  cast  drawing,  drawing  from 
still  life,  and  sketching  from  the  costumed  figure.  Members  of  all-day  clastiea  who 
reach  a  required  standard  in  drawing  are  allowed  during  the  t^econd  half  of  the 
Bchool  year  to  work  in  color  and  to  draw  from  life. 

Portrait  and  life  drawing,  sketching,  composition,  and  the  study  of  aiiatomy  are 
continued  throughout  tlie  second  year,  and  all  students  have  opportunity  to  work  in 
color. 

The  course  for  the  third  and  fourth  yeara  is  a  further  development  of  the  second 
year's  work.  Students  draw  from  the  figure  from  life  in  the  morning  session,  work 
in  color  in  the  portrait  class  in  the  afternoon,  and  continue  the  course  in  composi- 
tion. On  two  days  of  the  week  opportunity  is  given  to  work  from  the  model  in  action. 

The  study  of  composition  is  alSo  a  very  important  feature  of  the  entire  course. 
Subjects  are  assigned  and  composition  drawings  are  required  every  week,  A  special 
ad\'anced  course  is  open  to  all  students  who  fulfill  requirements. 

Classes  in  illustmtion  are  open  to  students  of  any  year  who  reach  a  required 
standard. 


The  work  of  the  classes  is  carried  on  in  several  dlvisionB.  The  first  provides  train- 
ing for  those  who  wish  to  study  sculpture  as  a  profession,  and  every  opportunity  is 
lumished  for  serious  and  thorough  work  from  the  antique  and  from  life.  The  sec- 
ond is  intended  to  supplement  free-hand  drawing  from  the  antique  and  from  life. 
The  third  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pupils  in  the  architectural,  art 
metal,  and  wood-carving  class^.  Students  model  from  casts,  photographs,  and 
plants,  and  study  the  principles  of  decorative  design  as  applied  to  stone,  wood,  and 
metal.   The  coarse  requires  two  years  to  complete. 


This  course  requires  an  attendance  of  five  days  a  week  at  both  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions,  the  mornings  being  given  entirely  to  design  and  the  afternoons  to  design, 
free-hand  drawing,  and  water  color.  Two  years*  attendance  is  called  for  to  com- 
plete the  course. 

Applicants  are  admitted  in  September,  and  an  examination  is  required  in  free-hand 
drawing  from  natural  and  decorative  forme.   The  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

Free-hand  drawing:  Practice  is  given  in  drawing  from  ornament,  natural  objects, 
and  casts  in  outline  and  light  and  shade.  Deugns  for  household  decoration  require 
a  clear  undcrstuiding  and  a  free  i^dering  of  perspective  prindples.  The  course 
therefore  provides  instruction  in  free-hand  perspective  and  sketching,  these  subjects 
being  studied  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  students  to  render  artistically  the  perspec- 
tive appearance  of  common  objects,  furniture,  and  house  interiors. 

Water  color;  Light  and  shade  drawing  and  free-hand  sketching  lead  to  water-color 
painting.  The  student  selects  and  works  from  flowers  and  from  groups  of  objects 
illustrating  beauty  of  form  and  color,  represents  color  effects  and  values  in  a  simple 
artistic  manner,  and  applies  this  knowledge  in  designs  for  interior  decoration. 

Historic  ornament:  Illustrated  tectures  are  ^ven  on  the  history  of  art  The  his- 
toric styles  are  studied  and  the  ty^ncal  features  of  each  carefully  worked  out 

Principlesof  derign  and  «)mpoflition:  Plan,  order,  repetition,  radiation,  symmetry, 
balance,  .jtfoporticm,  and  otiier  principles  are  taught  in  both  simple  and  complex 
dedgns.  The  essential  qoalities  of  dedgn— simplicity,  strength,  stability,  truth,  and 
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beauty — and  the  treatment  of  motives  in  a  manner  literal,  conventiomil,  or  symbol- 
ical are  Btudied. 

Applied  design;  Throughout  the  couree  much  practice  is  given  in  applied  design, 
including  general  ornament,  surface  patterns,  borders,  desigua  for  tiles,  book  covers, 
prints,  wall  papers,  carpets,  metal,  stained  glass,  furniture,  and  interior  decoration. 
When  students  have  become  proficient  in  drawing  and  in  general  deeigiiing  they 
may  elect  one  or  more  subjects  for  professional  work. 


The  training  of  etudenta  is  accomplished  by  lectures,  recitations,  oripnal  inves- 
tigation, and  mdividual  study  and  practice  of  the  principles  of  cunstruction  and 
architectural  design.    The  work  occupies  five  days  a  week  for  two  years. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  in  June  and  September  in  free-hand  drawing  from 
ornament  and  common  objects,  in  arithmetic,  including  fractions,  percentaf^,  pro- 
portion, square  root,  'and  mensuration,  and  in  English  grammar  and  composition. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  must  present  a  letter  testifying  to 
their  general  ability  and  moral  character. 

Students  are  admitted  for  special  work  if  they  give  evidence  of  ability  to  carry  on 
such  work  successfully. 

The  following  subjects  are  comprised  in  the  course  of  study: 

Instrumental  drawing:  The  work  in  instrumental  drawing  includes  projection, 
descriptive  geoi»etry,  projection  of  shadows,  plans,  elevations,  framing  plaiin,  details 
of  ordinary  frame,  brick,  and  atone  construction,  and  instrumental  perspective  and 
cast  shadows. 

Free-liand  drawing:  Tfaissubject  includes  drawingofomament  from  cast,  free-hand 
perspective,  light-and-shadc  drawing,  pen  and  pendl  sketching,  and  water  color. 

Constructiou:  This  subject  is  covered  by  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  materials 
and  procet?Hea  employed  in  ordinary  building  operations.  They  are  supplemented 
by  problems  from  given  data  and  by  work  in  the  department  of  science  and  let  h- 
nolttgy,  'including  practice  in  joinery,  framing,  and  details  of  house  construction, 
and  by  work  in  the  testijig  laboratories. 

Elements  of  arcliitecture  and  architectural  design :  Lectures  and  exercises  upon 
the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  orders,  balustrades,  doors  and 
windows,  vaults  and  domes,  are  followed  by  problems  in  architectural  deiogn,  drawn 
in  plan,  elevation,  section,  or  perspe<:tive.  The  drawings  are  rendered  in  line,  light 
and  shade,  or  color.  Furniture  design  is  one  of  the  special  studies  of  the  second 
year. 

History:  The  study  of  the  history  of  architecture  is  pursued  by  means  of  lectures 
and  by  reports  from  the  students  ui>on  assigned  topics.  The  repurta  are  illustrated 
by  drawings  and  sketches. 

Mathematics  and  strength  of  materials:  A  course  in  algebra,  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  and  trigonometry  is  followed  by  one  in  strength  of  materials,  which  by 
recitation  and  laboratory  work  takes  up  the  stresses  and  strains  in  lieams,  girders, 
columns,  roof  trusses,  etc.,  and  also  graphical  statics. 

Theory  and  practice:  The  purpose  of  the  lectures  introduced  under  this  head  is  to 
show  the  relation  of  theory  to  practice.  The  subjects  include  the  position  of  arclii- 
tecture among  the  arts,  sanitation,  and  methods  of  office  work. 


The  art  metal  course,  including  chasing,  engraving,  die  sinking,  and  ^uuueling 
has  been  established  in  recognitiou  of  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  art  work  in 
useful  objects  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  manufacturers  in  securing  the  serv- 
ices of  American  artist-artisans  whose  knowledge  of  the  crafts  is  sufficient  to  guaran- 
tee good  workmanship.   The  imtroctiou  in  drawing,  designizig,  and  modeling  in  the 
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course  is  given  by  the  special  instructors  of  these  subjects,  while  the  chasing,  die 
sinkiiig,  engraving,  and  enameling  are  taught  by  one  whose  valuable  experience  as 
an  expert  craftsman  amply  qualifies  him  to  train  students  for  professional  art  work 
in  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals.  The  course  in  both  day  and  evening  classes  pro* 
vides  for  practical  application  on  a  strictly  professional  basis,  and  students  completii^c 
the  course  will  be  equipped  not  only  with  ardstlc  appreciation  and  power  of  execu- 
tion, but  also  with  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 


This  course  aims  to  give  students  a  general  training  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  art  io  drawing,  design,  clay  modeling,  and  historic  ornament-,  while  practical 
application  of  these  principles  is  made  in  the  special  work  of  wood  carving.  The 
fall  course  requires  five  days  a  week  for  two  years. 

The  oourae  includes  preliminary  exercises  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  horizontal 
and  verti»l  decoration,  plane  and  cnrved  surface  carving,  incised  model  carving, 
low  relief,  high  relief,  letters  and  inscriptions,  cabinet  work  in  historic  styles,  and 
Bculpturcd  ornament  A  course  in  light  carpentry  or  cabinet  work  may  be  taken  in 
the  department  of  science  and  technology. 


The  courses  in  this  department  Include  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  costume 
design,  art  needlework,  and  basketry. 

All  courses  begin  in  September.  Classes  in  the  special  courses  for  use  in  the  home 
are  oifianized  also,  so  far  as  accommodation  will  permit,  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
winter  and  spring  terms.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  three 
months  each,  beginning  in  September,  January,  and  April. 

In  all  branches  of  instruction  there  are  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  claeses, 
except  in  art  needlework  and  drawing,  which  are  restricted  to  mornings  and  after- 
noons. 

Evening  classes  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  meet  twice  a  week  during 
the  foil  and  winter  terms.  The  courses  of  study  differ  from  those  of  the  day  classes 
and  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  limited  time  of  the  student. 

Lectures  on  subjects  closely  related  to  the  work  are  given  during  the  year.  All 

institute  lectures  are  open  to  the  students  of  the  department.  The  director  gives  a 
course  of  ten  lectures  on  historic  costume  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
These  are  illustrated  by  lantern  views  of  famous  portraits  and  of  French  costume 
plates.  The  aim  of  these  lectures  is  to  make  the  students  acquainted  with  the  styles 
of  costume  worn  in  different  countries  during  noted  epochs,  and  speeial  attention  is 
called  to  the  designs  most  effective  and  most  readily  adapted  to  modern  dress.  These 
lectures  are  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  students. 


This  course  is  organized  in  September  on^.  It  has  been  UTanged.fbr  those  who 
can  devote  their  whole  time  for  a  year  to  tiie  study,  and  work  at  home  is  required. 
The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  hand  and 
machine  sewing,  and  to  learning  the  principles  of  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting  under- 
garments and  children's  dresses.  Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  part  of 
the  course  may  take  orders  for  work,  and  thus  put  into  practice  the  principles  already 
learned.  Instruction  in  all  kinds  of  mending  is  included  in  the  course,  that  all 
branches  of  the  work  may  he  covered,  and  throughout  the  course  the  student  is 
given  opportunity  to  develop  her  own  ideas  in  design  and  color. 

This  course  is  considered  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  the  dressmaking  training 
oi  those  who  have  had  bnt  little  experience  in  hand  sewing  or  simple  garment  making. 
Applicants  should  have  some  experience  in  hand  sewii^,  and  should  be  at  least 
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VresfmaHng. 


This  conrBO  is  arranged  to  give  a  thorough  trEiningin  the  principles  of  dressmaking, 
with  as  much  practice  in  tlieir  apphcation  as  the  time  will  allow.  It  fita  the  pupils 
to  do  intelligent  work,  under  direction,  in  an  establishment.  An  opportunity  will 
be  offered  in  a  second  year  to  those  who  give  evidence  of  ability  in  cutting,  iitting, 
and  desiring  to  do  more  indei>endent  work,  until  they  prove  themselves  competent 
to  be  recommended  or  to  receive  a  certificate. 

This  class  is  organized  in  September  only,  and  continues  through  the  school  year. 
Sessioiu  are  beld  daily, except  on  Saturday.  Two  afteraoons  in  a  week  are  given  to 
the  course  in  design,  and  the  studento  attend  the  lectures  on  the  history  of  costume. 

Applicants  must  be  over  16  years  of  age  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  making 
of  dresses  from  pattern.  They  must  bring  for  inspection  a  drefs  proving  their  ability 
to  do  good  work,  and  must  pa£S  a  written  examination  on  tlie  making  of  a  simple 
dresB.  Women  who  have  had  previous  experience  in  drci^smaking  may  be  admitted 
to  advanced  work  upon  pasaing  an  examination  which  will  prove  their  fitness. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  drafting,  cutting,  utd  fitting  unlined  sliirt  waists  and 
skirts;  instruction  in  drafting  skirts  and  waists  with  chart;  exercises  with  [Hw^ice 
material  in  fitting  and  designing  and  in  making  dress  trimmings  and  finishings; 
study  of  color,  form,  line,  and  texture;  dn^ng  and  making  walking  skirt;  cutting, 
fitting,  and  making  lined  waist;  study  of  the  contour  and  poise  <it  the  body;  match* 
ing  stripes  and  plaids;  drafting  and  making  prince-'^s  gowns;  practice  iii  designing; 
study  of  artistic  principles;  drafting,  cutting,  and  making  jacket;  study  of  woolen 
textiles;  drafting  and  making  evening  gown. 

Drawing,  water  color,  elementary  design:  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  of 
water  color;  appearance  of  objects,  bows,  gowns,  and  drapery;  outline  and  propot^ 
tion  of  the  human  form;  study  of  historic  costume;  practiue  in  designing  gowns  for 
home  and  evening  wear. 

Drafting  by  chart  is  taught  in  a  separate  class  to  dressmakers  or  to  those  who  wish 
to  be  able  to  draft  patterns  for  themselves  or  their  families. 

For  those  who  already  have  a  knowledge  of  dressmaking  and  wish  to  learn  how  to 
do  ladies'  tailoring  a  course  is  offered  in  the  making  of  jackets  and  coats. 


The  olqect  of  this  coarse  is  to  afford  training  in  the  pntcUcal  and  artistic  principlee 
of  millinery  according  to  the  best  methods,  and  also  to  culti^'ate  taste  in  color  and 
design  ae  related  to  costume.  The  class,  completing  in  four  months  the  full  course, 
is  or^iniEed  in  Septemlier  and  February,  and  has  been  arranged  for  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  to  become  milliners.  The  class  meets  daily,  except  on  Saturday.  Part  of 
the  time  in  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  course  in  design.  There  are  also  lectures 
upon  hygienic,  artistic,  and  historic  dreps,  and- instruction  ia  given  in  the  methods  of 
keeping  accounts. 

Applicants  unst  bring  for  inspection  a  hat  showing  some  talent  in  the  trimming 
and  makii^,  and  they  should  be  able  to  work  rapidly,  since  the  time  devoted  to  tiiis 
course  ia  short,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  workrorai  seasons.  The  class  organized 
in  September  prepares  students  to  take  portions  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  season, 
while  the  class  b^nnii^  in  February  fits  them  for  the  &11  season.  They  should  be 
over  16  years  of  age  and  able  to  do  good  huid  sewing.  Familiarity  with  the  use  of 
the  tape  measure  and  ability  to  cut  accuratdy  are  requisites. 

In  tiie  course  of  study  are  included  facing  and  finishii^  hat  brims;  making  bows; 
trimming  hat«;  study  of  form,  line,  color,  and  textiles;  designing,  drafting,  and  mak- 
ing fntmea;  "*y>H"g  and  trimming  covered  hats  and  Ixmnets;  making  velvet  hats  and 
bonnets,  toques  and  evenii^  bonnets;  making  wire  frames  and  straw  hats;  lace  and 
ahiired  hats  and  bonneta;  tdiiidien'fl  liats. 
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Drawii^,  water  color,  elementary  design :  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  x>encil  and  of 
water  color;  appearance  of  objects,  drapery,  lx)WB,  hata;  outline  and  projiortion  of  the 
head;  study  of  historic  costume;  designing  of  hats. 


The  object  of  this  course  ia  to  train  students  to  become  illustrators  or  dealers  of 
coat  am  e.  Three  years  are  required.  The  first  two  years  are  spent  either  in  the 
regular  art  course  or  in  the  two-year  course  in  des^^  in  the  department  of  fine  arts. 
The  entrance  examination  is  the  same  as  for  those  courses.  The  instruction  isgiv^ 
in  the  r^ular  elates  of  that  department,  and  embraces  caat  drawing  from  ornament 
and  the  antique,  freehand  perapective,  color,  life,  and  portrait  drawing,  sketching 
from  the  figure,  composition,  design,  and  the  history  of  art. 

A  part  of  the  !>econd  year  and  the  whole  of  the  third  year  are  given  to  special 
study  of  costume  design  in  the  department  of  domestic  art.  The  work  covers  study 
of  the  figure  and  head,  and  sketching  and  designing  costumes  in  pencil,  ink,  and 
water  eolor.  The  study  of  historic  costume  is  included  in  tiie  course,  and  students 
attrad  the  lectures  on  this  subject  and  on  the  history  of  art.  The  full  time  of  the 
student  is  required  throughout  the  three  years. 

To  enter  upon  the  special  work  of  the  third  year,  students  must  perform  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  department  of  fine  arts 
and  also  submit  such  sketches  of  the  costumed  figure  in  pencil  and  water  color  as 
will  prove  their  ability  to  undertake  the  special  work  of  coatume  design.  Applicants 
who  have  had  thorough  training  elsewhere  and  wish  to  enter  advanced  classes  must 
present  such  drawings  as  will  justify  their  admission. 


This  course  of  two  years  is  for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  profession  of  art  needle- 
work, as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  art  for  use  in  homo  decoration.  The  instruction  cultirates  artistic  feeling  and 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  design,  color,  and  texture. 

The  study  of  drawing  and  design,  which  is  necessary  for  a  correct  appreciation  of 
artistic  needlework  and  the  development  of  originality,  is  taken  up  two  mornings  in 
the  week.  The  remaining  sesaions  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  varieties  of 
stitchery. 


The  instruction  afforded  by  this  department  of  the  institute  includes  the  two-year 
technical  course  in  steam  and  machine  design  and  in  applied  electricity,  besides  a 
number  of  evening  technical  courses  and  evening  trade  classes. 


The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  as  pound  and  complete  a  technical 
and  mechanical  training  as  is  possible  in  the  limit  of  two  years,  and  it  is  especially 
derigned  to  Auniah  those  who  wish  to  enter  muinfactnring  or  industrial  ponuits  or 
In  other  ways  oome  directly  in  contact  with  the  dedgn,  consbncUon,  and  operation 
of  machinery  of  any  kind,  with  a  training  which  will  be  of  immediate  value  to  them,, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  cme  which  is  thorough  enough  to  enable  them  to  rise  to  posi- 
tions of  resiwnsibility. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  course  to  train  the  professional  or  expert  engineer,  but 
tatber  to  give  3-oung  men  who  wish  to  enter  mechanical  enterprises,  either  in  the 
dnftiag  room  or  shop,  a  training  that  will  especially  fit  them  for  positions  as 
dedgnera  of  madiinery  or  supervisors  of  its  ccmstructifm  and  openlion.  For  this 
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Teason  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  su'bjecta  of  machiDe  design  and  machine  con- 
Btruction,  so  that  the  graduate  may  be  familiar  with  the  processes  and  treatment  of 
material  in  different  lines  of  manufacture,  and  thus  be  able  to  intelligently  eaperintead 
and  direct  them.   The  following  is  the  course  of  study:  <* 


FIfiST  YEAR. 


Fallteim. 


Hatltematics  (algebra)  6 

Physics  (mechuucs)  5 

Physical  laborato^   i 

HecbODical  drawing  (projec- 
tions)   6 

Freehand  drawing  l 

ghppwork  (carpentry  and  pat- 
tern making)  5 


Winter  teim. 


HathemaUca  (plane  geome- 
try) S 

Phyacs  (heat)  6 

Physical  laboratory   4 

Mechanical   dravniig  (shop 

drawing)   6 

Freehand  drawing   1 

8hopwork(foundryandforge}  5 


Spring  tenn. 


Mathematioa  (plane  trigonom- 
etry)  5 

Fhyslcti  (electricity)  ft 

Physical  laboratory  4 

Hechanical  drawing  (engine 

details)  6 

Freehand  drawing  1 

6hopwork(foigeandvlsework)  ft 


SECOND  YEAR, 


Mathematics  (advanced  alge- 
bra)  5 

Mechanism  5 

Machine  derini  6 

Hechanical  laboratory  4 

6h<9work  (machine  work)...  5 


Mathematics  (solid  geometry)  5 
Steam  eugiDC  and  steam  boil- 
ers  5 

Machine  design  6 

Bteam  laboratory   4 

Shopwork  (macbf lie  construc- 
tion)   5 


'  Mathematics  (analytical  geom- 
etry)  ft 

Mechanics  and  strength  of 
materials  ft 

Machine  deelgn-   ft 

Strength  of  materials  (labora- 
tory)  4 

Shopwcrk  (tool  making)  5 


Applied  eUfUrimty. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  fumieh  special  and  practical  traimng  which  will 
qualify  the  gradnates  to  fill  such  portions  as  operators,  superintendentu,  and  mana- 
gers of  electric  lighting,  railway,  and  power  plants;  constructore,  and  designers  in 
some  of  the  various  lines  of  applied  electricity;  or  commercial  and  executive  posi- 
tions connected  with  the  business  end  of  eucli  industries. 

The  course  of  study  Is  as  follows: " 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Fall  turm. 


Mathematics  (algebra)  6 

Physics  (mechanics)   5 

Physical  labomtory  4 

Chemlftry  (nonmetals)  'J 

Chemical  laboratory  2 

Mechanical  drawing  (projec- 
tions)   3 

Shopwork  (carpentry  and  pat- 
tern making]   3 


winter  term. 


Mathematics    (plane  geom- 
etry)   5 

Phyrics  (heat,light,eouQd) ..  5 

Physical  laboratory  4 

ChemLstry  (metats)   2 

Chemical  laboratory  2 

Mechanical   dra^vlng  (shop 

drawing)  3 

Shopwork    (pattern  making 
and  foundiy)   3 


Spring  term. 


Mftthematlci  (plane  trigonom- 
etry)   6 

Phydcs  (electricity)   5 

Physical  laboraiorj-  4 

Chemistry  (quail tall ve  anal- 

yiiis)  2 

Chemical  Isboratory  2 

Mechanical  drawing  (engine 

detailal  S 

Shopwork  (forging)  8 


SECON'D  TEAR. 


Mathematics  (advanced  alge- 
bra)  5 

Mechanics  (steam)   8 

Applied  electricity  (genera- 
tion)  2 

Applied  electricity  (lalaora- 
tory)   4 

Hechanical  drawing  (dynamo 
detailal   8 

Sliopwork(forge,  vise  work)..  8 


Mathematics  (solid  geome- 
try)  6 

Mechanics  (prime  movers)...  3 

Applied  electricity  (tranamlft- 
slon)   2 

Applied  electricity  (labora- 
tory)  4 

Mechanical  drawing  (wiring 
plans)   8 

Shopwork(machinework)...  8 


MathematicB  (analytical  ge- 
ometry)  6 

Mechanics  [strength  of  mate- 
rials)  8 

Applied  electricity  (motors 
andlighUng)  2 

Applied  electricity  (labora- 
tory)  4 

Mechanical  drawing  (power 
plants)  8 

Shopwork  (dynamo  constnie- 
tlon)   3 


aThc  Rgan?  after  each  study  represents  the  number  of  periods  a  week.  All  periods  In  drawing, 
ahopwork,  and  laboratory  are  2  houn  k>ng;  aU  other  perioas  ate  1  hour  each. 
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EVENING  TECHNICAL  COURSES. 


The  following  evening  courses  are  provided  for  those  whose  regular  occupation 
prevents  them  from  attending  a  day  course.  The  aim  is,  bo  far  as  the  time  allowa, 
to  furnish  a  tiiorough  and  practical  training  in  the  various  branches  which  will  be  oi 
immediate  value  to  the  Btudent,  not  only  by  increasing  his  general  information,  bat 
also  by  enabling  him  to  advance  to  positions  of  greater  responability  in  his  special 
line.  By  attendance  in  succesdon  upon  several  ol  these  courses  a  fairly  complete 
mechanical  or  electrical  course  may  be  obtained. 

In  these  courses  the  theoretical  iDstruction  in  every  case  is  supplemented  In  each 
session  by  individual  practice  in  the  laboratories  or  drawing-rooms,  and  all  of  tha 
apparatus  and  laboratories  of  this  department  are  available  for  these  classes. 

The  outfit  lent  each  student  includes  everything  needed  for  the  most  thorough 
individual  work,  and  the  raze  of  all  the  classes  is  limited  so  that  each  student  may 
have  abundant  room  to  carry  on  bis  work  under  the  personal  oversight  tlu 
instructor. 

Entrance  examinationB  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  through  simple  equations  are 
required  for  the  course  in  applied  electricity,  and  one  in  arithmetic  for  the  courses  in 
steam  and  the  steam  engine,  and  strength  of  materials. 

Applicants  who  have  taken  the  course  in  physics  will  be  given  preference  in  admia* 
eion  to  all  the  other  courses. 

All  classes  meet  on  Monday,  AVednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30 
between  September  and  March.   The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows: 

Phyocs  (one  year) :  Principles  (rf  mechanics;  equilibrium  of  forces,  pressure  of 
gases,  laws  of  motion,  work,  energy,  and  friction;  beat  and  ventilation;  magnetism, 
static  and  current  electricity,  and  electrical  measurements.  Two  lectures  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 

Chemistry  (three  years) :  First  year — Principles  of  general  chemistry  and  of  ch«n- 
ical  combinations,  properties  of  the  nonmetallic  and  metallic  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds. Second  year — Qualitative  fmalyais;  solubility  of  different  substances;  ana- 
lytical reactions  of  each  base;  analysis  of  solutions  and  solids;  and  determination  of 
acid  radicals.  Third  year— Quantitative  analysis,  gravimetric  and  volumetric;  assay- 
ing and  elements  of  organic  analyras.  Lectures  and  laboratory  throughout  the  three 
years. 

Applied  electricity  (one  year):  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice  in  operation  o{ 
dyoauios  and  motors;  principles  of  dynamic  electricity  and  magnetism  aod  their 

application  in  practice. 

Mechanical  drawing  (two  years):  First  year — Use  of  instruments;  principles  of 
working  drawings;  projection  and  shop  drawing.  Second  year — Advanced  drawing; 
machine  design. 

Mechanism  (one  year) :  Lectures  and  drawing.  Mechanical  movements  carefully 
snalysed  and  worked  out  on  the  drawing  board.  Problems  on  cams,  gear  teeth,  dif- 
ferent forms  of  link  work,  etc.  The  course  in  mechanical  drawing  or  an  eqniN'alent 
is  required  for  admisdon. 

Steam  and  the  steam  engine  (first  term  only):  Lectures  dealing  with  laws  of  heat, 
combustion  of  fuel,  a^d  steam  generation;  properties  of  steam;  condensing  and  non- 
condensing  engines;  value  of  single,  compound,  and  triple  expansion.  Laboratory 
practice  in  settii^  slide  valves,  taking  indicator  cards,  and  calculating  horse  power, 
and  other  data,  and  making  testa  of  cnzine  efficiency. 

Strength  of  materials  (second  term  only) ;  The  instruction  deals  with  the  stresses 
and  strainsin  floors,  beams,  and  girders,  columns,  shafting,  boilers,  and  riveted  jointly 
etc,  and  the  behavior  of  the  material  of  construction  under  such  atndn.  Individual 
experiments  and  tests  on  laige  specimens  form  an  important  feature  of  the  work. 
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EVENING  TRADE  CLASSES. 


Th«  evening  trade  classes  aim  to  furnish  a  thoroagh  practical  training  in  the  vari- 
om  trades  which  will  be  of  immediate  value  to  each  one  attending  by  giving  him 
skill,  acruracy,  and  s  thorough  knowledge  of  the  technical  pointe  of  his  trade, 
Camiliarizii^  him  with  modem  methods,  imparing  him  for  advancement,  and 
increasing  hw  earning  power. 

Each  one  of  the  shops  is  provided  with  all  the  machines,  toolf,  or  special  appara-' 
tud  for  the  particular  trade  which  can  promote  the  objects  and  increase  the  value  of 
the  instruction. 

Applicants  for  these  evening  trade  elapses  must  l>e  between  16  and  25  year?  of  age, 
and  applications  should  be  made  before  the  term  opens. 

All  classes  meet  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30, 
from  SeptemV)er  to  March.    The  coorses  of  study  comprise: 

Carpentry  (two  years):  Practice  in  use  of  carpentry  tools,  instructiMi  in  joinery, 
practical  examples  of  houfie  framing,  doors,  sashes,  etc.  Also  an  advanced  course, 
takii^  up  problems  in  roof  framing,  stair  building,  or  pattern  making,  as  the  student 
may  elect 

Machine  work  (two  years):  One  term  of  bench  work  and  one  terra  of  practice  on 
the  engine  lathe,  planer,  ehaper,  and  milling  machine.  This  is  followed  by  actual 
machine  construction  and  high-grade  machine  work,  including  tool  making,  with 
considerable  practice  on  the  milling  machine  and  grinding  machine.  Experienced 
machinists  will  find  thi.n  work  of  great  value. 

Hnmbing  (two  yearn):  The  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Association  of  BrfM>ktyn  coop- 
erates  in  the  direction  of  this  class,  and  awards  certificates  to  those  showing  satisfactory 
proficiency,  which  entitle  the  holders  to  admission  to  the  associatjon.  The  mannal 
work  includes  practice  in  soldering  and  wiping  the  various  types  of  joints;  making 
bendfi,  traps,  and  other  practical  work.  The  lectures  deal  with  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  drain,  soil,  and  wvste  pipes;  trapping;  ventilation;  supply  pipes;  boilers; 
tankif;  fixture?,  etc. 

■  Sign  painting  (two  years) :  Practice  in  spiacing  and  plain  lettering;  ornamental  let- 
tering in  gold  and  colors  on  wood,  glaw,  and  metal.  Also  composition  of  signs; 
scroll  work;  w^n  painting;  striping;  and  pictorial  work. 

Fresco  punting  (two  years):  Preparing  walls  and  ceilings  in  calcimine;  lining; 
stencil  work;  flat  and  shaded  ornament;  flower  painting;  and  paper  hanging.  Study 
of  design  and  advanced  ornamental  decoration  on  wall  and  ceiling. 

Tho  in.stitute  U  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  with  a 
secretary  as  executive  officer,  and  a  faculty  composed  of  7  members, 
each  one  of  whom  is  the  director  of  a  separate  department.  Altogether 
there  are  128  instructors,  of  whom  75  are  engaged  in  the  departments 
considered  in  this  report.  Most  of  the  instructors  arc  graduates  of 
colleges  or  SL-ienti6c  schools,  and  many  of  the  technical  instructors 
wei*e  educated  in  the  institute.  In  the  trade  work  the  instructoi-s  are 
men  who  hare  gained  prominence  in  their  several  trades  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  self-educated  or  were  trained  in  tho  institute. 
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The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  departments  herein  con- 
sidered during  the  j'ear  1900-01  was  as  follows: 

STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  SELECTED  DEPARTMENTS  OP  PRATT  INSTITUTE,  1900-01. 


Department. 


Fine  Krta(a)  

Domestic  art  <h)  

Science  and  teeboology . 


Total 


courses. 

Evening 
counics. 

TMtOt. 

7Xi 

220 

608 

Ti 

IS36 

117 

SIG 

463 

688 

1,602 

■  Not  Inelodln;  3l6  stndenta  In  the  noniial  luid  chlldren'ii  rlaises. 
Not  Includtng  195  itludents  Is  the  ehUdren'u  clOEueti  and  thuoe  who  take  InrtrncUon  for  home  use. 

In  the  day  course  in  the  department  of  science  and  technology  the 
several  branches  are  combined.  In  the  evening-  course  each  su()ject 
may  be,  and  usually  is^  taken  separately.  Of  the  346  pupils  in  the 
evening  courses  the  following  is  the  number  in  each  class: 


Evening  tcehnicaL 

FhyBics   24 

Ghemintry   48 

Applied  electricity   25 

Mechanical  drawing  and  mechan- 
ism   59 

Steam  and  steam  engine   21 

Strength  of  inatcrialB   18 


Total 


195 


Eretdnff  trade. 

Carpentry   26 

Machine  work   44 

Plumbing   64 

Sign  painting   16 

Fresco  painting   11 


Total   151 


The  department  of  domestic  science  is  not  considered  in  detail  for 
the  reason  that  the  classes  are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  normal  stu- 
dents, children,  and  those  who  take  instruction  for  home  use.  There 
were  310  students  in  this  department.  The  diploma  of  the  institute 
is  given  to  those  students  who  successfully'  complete  the  normal  and 
high  school  courses. 

The  certificate  attests  the  successful  completion  of  any  of  the  day 
courses  representing  from  one  to  four  years'  work  in  the  departments 
of  fine  arts,  domestic  art,  science '  and  technology,  domestic  science, 
and  libraries.  As  diplomas  or  certificates  are  not  awai*dcd  to  students 
in  the  evening  classes,  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  the  number  of 
graduates.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  out  of  more  than  40,000 
individual  students  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  iiv^titute  at 
least  10,000  have  completed  the  courses  covered  by  this  report. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings,  gi-onnds,  and  equipment  of  the  institute 
is  approximately  11,200,000.  Everything  was  provided  for  by  an 
endowment  fund  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  founder,  and  this  fund 
has  been  added  to  by  tiie  trustees  of  the  Pratt  estate.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  fund  amounts  to  $2,r>00,«K)0.  Approximately  $2.50,000 
annually  is  required  for  the  roaintenauce  of  the  work  of  the  institute. 
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This  amount  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  endowment  fund,  with 
slig'ht  addition  from  tuition  fees. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officials  the  courses  of  stud}'  prescribed  are 
founded  on  wise  lineu.  They  are  improving'  in  detail  as  experience 
increases  and  it  is  found  j>ossible  to  introduce  into  the  work  more  of 
true  art  or  more  breadth  of  technical  and  scientific  training.  Regard- 
ing the  benefits  accruing  to  local  industries,  it  is  difficult  to  definitely 
deteniiine  what  practical  benefits  have  accrued  to  the  industries  in  the 
locality  as  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  institute.  The  indi- 
rect influence  is  oftentimes  as  important  as  the  direct.  A  large  insti- 
tution with  high  ideals  docs  much  toward  elevating  public  sentiment, 
awakening  new  standards  of  excellence  and  new  Uncs  of  thought  in 
many  ways  and  in  many  places,  and  these  are  things  which  it  is  imp(»- 
sible  to  measure.  High  standards  uf  work  and  the  amount  one  expects 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  in  a  given  length  of  time  always  increase  as 
the  possibilities  for  accomplishment  increase;  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  most  accurate  observer  to  give  an  exact  estimate 
of  the  influence  that  any  school  has  had  on  any  special  industry. 
Kevertheless  evidences  come  from  many  sources  that  the  institute  is 
exerting  a  very  strong  influence  for  good  and  that  these  benefits  reach 
over  a  very  wide  area,  including,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  large  part 
of  the  entire  coimtry. 

The  ti*ustees  feci  that  the  large  sum  of  money  expended  annually 
yields  the  greatest  possible  return,  because  of  the  influence  it  is  exert- 
ing on  the  community  and  the  country  at  large;  and  the  very  high 
regard  in  which  the  institute  is  held  by  everyone  who  speaks  of  it  is, 
to  some  extent,  an  indication  of  the  great  good  that  it  is  doing. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  evening  trade  class  in  machine 
work  convoys  some  idea  as  to  the  local  influence  in  one  particular  line: 
For  this  class,  which  is  limited  to  50  students,  there  were  at  the  open- 
ing session  liwt  year  300  machinists  who  were  anxious  to  be  admitted, 
simply  because  they  were  aware  of  the  benefit  that  the  instruction 
had  been  to  others  in  their  trade,  and  more  than  100  of  those  who 
could  not  be  accepted  wished  their  names  placed  on  the  waiting  list 
for  next  year. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  institute  there  was  some  opposition  from 
one  of  the  local  labor  unions,  which  arose  from  a  misconception  of  its 
purpose  and  w.os  not  well  founded.  During  the  past  ten  j'ears  the 
Journeymen  Plumbers^  Association  of  Brooklyn  has  cooperated  in 
the  direction  of  the  cla.ss  in  plumbing  and  awards  certificates  to  those 
showing  satisfactory  proficienc}',  which  entitle  the  holders  to  admis- 
sion to  the  association.  The  Master  Painters^  Association  cooperates 
with  the  evening  classes  in  sign  and  fresco  painting  in  a  similar  way 
and  grants  cei'tificates,  to  those  showing  proficiency,  at  the  completion 
of  the  course.    A  recent  number  of  the  institute  monthly  •contains 
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ample  evidence  as  regards  the  benefits  derived  by  those  who  have  been 
under  instruction  in  the  institute,  and  the  alumni  notes  show  a  list  of 
more  tlian  100  students  who  have  graduated  in  the  past  five  years  and 
are  now  holding  important  positions  in  leading  industrial  establishments 
throughout  the  country.  ^ 

In  speaking  of  the  success  met  by  the  students  of  the  evening  trade 
classes,  the  record  of  the  class  in  plumbing  for  the  yeai'  1895-96  was 
referred  to.  There  were  49  members  in  this  class  and  a  recent  effort 
«  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts  resulted  as  follows: 

Nine  could  not  be  located,  1  was  in  Manila,  1  perished  on  the  Maine, 
22  were  regular  journeymen  plumbers,  7  were  master  plumbers,  6  were 
salesmen  in  plumbers'  supply  houses,  1  was  superintendent  of  a  large 
plumbing  firm,  1  was  a  draftsman  on  plumbing  plans,  1  was  a  sanitary 
engineer  for  a  trade  paper,  and  1  (the  only  one  who  had  left  the  trade) 
was  a  policeman.  Thus,  of  the  40  members  heard  from,  many  had,  in 
the  short  time  since  they  left  the  institute,  stepped  up  at  least  one  notch 
in  the  social  scale,  and  instead  of  getting  75  cents  or  a  dollar  a  day  as 
plumbers'  helpers,  were  receiving  at  least  the  regular  iourneyman's 
wages  of  $21  per  week.  Nearly  half  liad  stepped  up  another  notch  and 
were  doing  even  better,  as  master  plumbers,  salesmen,  and  the  like. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  creditable  record.  In  the  evening  classes  these 
young  men  had  been  taught  to  think  in  connection  with  their  work, 
and  they  have  kept  on  thinking  ever  since  in  competition  with  men 
who  are  not  In  the  habit  of  putting  over-much  thought  into  what  they 
do.  The  result  is  that  they  have '  begun  to  advance  in  the  industrial 
scale,  and  in  all  probability  they  will  rontinue  to  get  further  ahead  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  work  more  intelligently  than  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact. 

In  the  matter  of  receiving  preference  over  shop-trained  apprentices 
and  workmen,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  civil-service  examinations  in 
Greater  New  York  City  for  licensed  plumbers,  plumbing  inspectors, 
and  the  like  ask  as  their  Qrat  question,  "Are  you  a  graduate  of  any 
trade  school  ? "  and  give  an  increased  per  cent  for  an  affirmative  answer. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  graduate  fails  to  obtain  a  good  position  if  he  takes 
r  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  institute.    One  leading  manu- 

facturer, of  national  repute,  states  that  he  can  always  find  room  for 
any  young  man  whom  the  institute  will  recommend.  Yet  many  of 
the  firms  who  can  find  room  for  the  graduates  in  their  works  have 
from  100  to  200  applicants  on  their  waiting  lists.  Good  position?  and 
better  opportunities  await  the  graduates  each  succeeding  year.  The 
reputation  of  the  institute  and  the  character  and  ability  of  its  gradu- 
ates have  become  so  thoroughly  established  that  some  of  the  leading 
manufactui'ers  of  the  country  have  expressed  the  desire  to  employ  all 
the  young  men  who  complete  the  courses  in  the  day  school.  Some 
idea  of  Hie  demand  for  young  men  of  this  class  may  be  had  from  the 
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fact  that  within  six  months  after  the  last  graduation  the  institute  bad 
applications  for  more  than  four  times  as  many  graduates  as  there  were 
in  the  day  classes. 

As  regaixis  the  possil)ilities  of  a  trade  or  technical  school  graduate 
taking  up  practical  work  without  undergoing  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, it  is  said,  '*  no  school  can  turn  out  a  finished  workman.  The 
time  is  too  short  to  give  the  necessary  experience,  and  it  would  bo 
unwise  to  prolong  the  course  of  study  to  a  point  where  all  the  neces- 
sary experience  could  be  gained  in  the  school.  In  general,  the  school 
has  accomplished  its  object  if  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  trade  have  lieen  taught,  and  intelligence  and  skill  and  breadth  of 
mind  have  been  acquired,  so  that  the  graduate  may  find  ready  employ- 
ment and  have  the  power  to  rapidly  acquire  the  necessary  experience 
in  practical  work  to  enable  him  to  rise  to  responsible  positions."  In 
very  many  cases,  where  the  graduates  follow  a  trade,  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  is  shortened  considerably,  as  their  progress  depends 
upon  their  abilit}*  to  do  good  work  rather  than  the  numlier  of  years 
tliat  they  have  been  ongjiged  in  the  trade. 

The  institute  has  proved  highly  satisfactory  in  every  particular,  but 
it  has  never  fully  attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established,  for  its 
ideals  and  aims  are  ver}'  far-reaching.  The  fact  that  from  a  small 
Iwginning  of  12  students  in  1887  the  institute  has  grown  so  that  it  is 
to-day  giving  instruction  to  3,474  students,  and  in  the  past  fourteen 
years  has  given  instruction  to  more  than  40,000  individual  students 
shows  in  a  general  way  that  the  public  have  confidence  in  its  methods 
and  work  and  that  it  has  achieved  wcll-deserred  success.  The  institute 
has  lost  the  direct  inspiration  of  its  founder,  who  was  personally  in 
touch  with  the  work  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  and 
to  whom,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  is  due  the  spirit  of  loyulty,  coop- 
eration, and  unselfishness  which  pervades  its  activities.  The  useful- 
ness of  the  institute  is  widened  as  the  number  of  its  graduates  is 
multiplie<l  and  as  they  carry  its  methods  and  ideas  abroad. 

In  the  growth  and  development  of  the  institute  the  tnistt-es  and  the 
faculty  have  kept  close  to  the  original  ideas  of  the  founder,  and  no 
better  proof  could  bo  found  of  the  fundamental  truth  underlying  these 
ideas  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  kind  of  industrial  and  technical 
training  that  it  stands  for  than  in  the  remarkable  growth  of  this  insti- 
tution since  it  first  opened  its  doors  to  the  public. 

ST.  aEOBQE>S  EVENHra  T&ASB  SCHOOL,  NEW  YOBK,  N.  T. 

This  school  was  csta))lishcd  in  New  York  City  in  the  fall  of  1892, 
and  b)-  its  useful  cjireer  has  firmly  established  itself  as  a  \^luahle 
adjunct  of  St.  George's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Started  primarily  as  a  boys'  club,  to  liind  the  boys  together,  ainn.se 
them,  and  keep  them  from  the  streets  in  the  evening;  it  has  now  become 
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a  salient  factor  in  their  lives,  enabling  them  to  select  the  lines  of  work 
for  which  their  characters  and  dispositions  are  best  adapted,  and  to 
become  eventually  skilled  mechanics.  The  school,  with  its  evening 
classes,  allows  not  only  the  boys  who  go  to  the  public  schools  to 
attend,  but  also  the  young  men  who  work  during  the  day  in  stores  and 
oflSces.  Theoretical  instruction  in  the  form  of  short  lectures  is  given 
each  evening  in  the  class  rooms  on  subjects  which,  bearing  directly 
apon  the  work  in  hand,  tend  to  open  the  e3'es  of  the  pupils  to  facte 
closely  related  to  their  studies  and  acquaint  them  with  the  rapid 
strides  being  made  outside  the  school  in  their  special  line  of  work. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  school,  there  is  an 
employment  bureau,  which  is  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
positions  for  the  boys  which  will  enable  them  to  work  during  the  day 
at  the  trades  they  are  being  taught  in  the  evening,  thereby  insuring  a 
livelier  interest  in  the  work  as  well  as  more  lasting  impressions  derived 
from  it.  The  church  also  conducts  a  manual  training  school  for  boys 
under  10  years  of  age,  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in 
tiie  trade  school  are  drawn. 

The  school  year  opens  on  the  third  Monday  in  September  and  closes 
on  the  last  Friday  in  May.  Tuition  is  free.  All  pupils  must  be  mem- 
bers of  St.  George's  Sunday  School  and  over  10  j'ears  of.agc.  Sessions . 
are  held  every  evening  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  fi-om  7.30  to  0 
oVlock.  The  school  is  dosed  on  all  legal  holidays,  as  well  as  for  about 
ten  days  during  the  Christmas  holidaj's. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
embraces  carpentry-,  plumbing,  printing,  and  free-hand  and  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

The  drawing  department  covers  effectually  all  tbe  practical  instruc- 
tion necessary  to  a  mechanic  or  artisan  in  geometrical,  mechanical, 
working,  machine,  and  free-hand  drawing. 

The  carpentry  department,  which  is  eluboratcly  equipped  with  all 
modern  bench  tools,  takes  in  not  only  cai-pentry,  but  joinery,  pattern 
making,  and  cabinetmaking,  devoting  varj'ing  periods  of  time  to  the 
boys  in  each  kind  of  work,  as  evinced  by  their  ability  to  stride  with  or 
ahead  of  their  classmates. 

The  printing  department  includes  in  its  work  tlie  issuing  of  the 
Industrial  Herald,  a  school  paper  printed  monthly  by  the  boys.  This 
department  embraces  in  a  very  practical  sense 'all  the  work  in  a  print- 
ing office  from  typesetting  to  presswork. 

The  plumbing  depai'tment  is  devoted  entirely  to  plumbing  and  gas 
and  steam  fitting.  A  visit  to  this  department  when  in  operation  is  not 
dissimilar  to  a  visit  to  any  outside  shop,  as  each  piece  of  work  is 
stamped  with  its  own  utility. 

The  general  management  is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  chosen  by 
the  church.    There  are  6  instructors,  of  whom  1  is  a  college  graduate, 
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and  the  others  are  men  who  have  received  a  practical  training  in  the 
trades.    The  number  of  pupib  in  each  department  and  class  during 

the  year  1900-01  was  as  follows: 

PUPILS  IS  EACH  DEPARTMENT  OF  ST.  GEORGE'S  EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL,  1900-01. 


Department. 

Firat-year 
clan. 

Second- 
year  claas. 

Third-year 
clasa. 

TotsL 

40 

24 
25 
30 

20 
20 
20 
80 

20 
16 
15 
20 

60 
tlO 
60 
80 

119 

90 

71 

280 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  85  pupils  in  the  manual-training 
school.  In  past  yeai*s  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  failed  to  com- 
plete the  full  courses,  and  therefore  the  number  of  graduates  is  soiall. 
Thus  far  only  260  diplomas  have  been  awarded  by  the  school.  The 
present  school  buildingis  located  at  505  East  Sixteenth  street,  and  was 
occupied  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1900.  It  is  a  four-story  brick 
structure  with  about  8,000  square  feet  of  door  space,  and  together 
with  the  equipment  cost  about  $8,000.  The  funds  for  the  building 
and  equipment  were  furnished  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  church. 
This  same  member  pays  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  school,  which 
amounts  to  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  the  establishment  of  the  school  are 
apparent  to  all.  It  has  attracted  many  boys  to  the  Sunday  school  and 
the  church.  It  has  brought  them  in  contact  with  men  of  high  ideals, 
and  has  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  toward  promoting 
industrial,  educational,  and  social  development  in  the  community. 
The  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  instruction  has  been  bene- 
ficial in  every  i-espect.  The  school  has  helped  the  boys  to  be  accurate 
in  the  use  of  hands  and  head.  They  have  been  fitted  to  take  up  trades 
which  pay  them  from  $12  to  $30  per  week,  rather  than  store  or  oiBce 
positions  which  are  always  crowded  and  afford  small  compensation. 
Their  training  has  stimulated  them  with  the  desire  for  more  advanced 
education,  which  many  have  obtained  in  the  higher  technical  schools. 
As  a  rule,  they  have  received  higher  wages  and  had  steadier  employ- 
ment than  those  boys  in  the  Sunday  school  who  have  not  attended  tbb 
trade  courses.  It  is  said  that,  having  had  theadvanti^esof  individiuii 
instruction  such  as  do  .not  ordinanly  obtain  among  employees  in  the 
average  workshop,  the  graduates  are  preferred  by  employers  over 
shop-trained  appi'entices. 

The  school  does  not  claim  to  turn  out  skilled  mechanics.  The  main 
object  is  to  train  the  pupils  so  that  when  they  leave  the  school  they 
can  take  up  positions  as  apprentices  or  helpers  in  the  several  trader 
with  the  cheerful  prospect  that  the  knowledge  they  have  already 
acquired  will  enable  them  to  make  rapid  advancement  to  the  higher 
positions.   The  officials  state  that  the  courses  of  tr&iningvand  •^tudy 
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could  be  improved  by  extending  the  scope  of  the  work  and  hy  havin^^ 
additional  equipment  in  some  of  the  class  rooms.  At  present  the  out- 
look for  this  is  uncertain. 

The  school  has  proved  satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  has  demon- 
strated its  value  in  training  pupils,  not  only  for  their  life  work,  but 
for  their  general  usefulness  in  the  community.  It  forms  the  principal 
work  of  the  church  among  the  boys  and  young  men,  and  has  fully 
attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

IFALPIH  TBADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  TOBE,  N.  Y. 

Like  the  St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School,  which  is  connected 
with  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church,  the  McAIpin  Trade  School  had 
its  origin  in  a  boys'  club  connected  with  the  West  Side  Mission  of  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church  located  at  410  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
City. 

The  boys'  club  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  place 
where  the  boys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  might  spend  the  even- 
ings in  innocent  amusement,  etc.,  the  main  object  being  to  make  the 
club  and  its  privileges  sufficiently  atti*active  and  entertaining  to  induce 
the  boys  to  pass  the  time  there  and  thus  be  the  means  of  keeping  them 
from  the  streets.  In  the  fall  of  1900  the  church  officials  concluded  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  club  and  if  possible  make  it  more  useful  and 
more  productive  of  practical  benefit  to  the  boys.  With  this  purpose 
in  view  the  trade  school  was  established.  The  boys'  club  is  nonsecta- 
rian.  The  cost  of  membership  is  10  cents  per  month  for  boys  under 
16  yeai*s  of  age,  and  20  cents  iter  month  for  boys  over  16  years. 
The  privileges  of  the  club  include  the  use  of  the  library,  reading  room, 
game  rooms,  gymnasium,  athletic  grounds  in  the  summer,  free  admis- 
sion to  chnrch  entertainments,  and  free  tuition  in  the  trade  school. 

All  pupils  must  be  members  of  the  boys'  club.  The  school  opens 
the  first  week  in  October  and  closes  the  last  week  in  June.  Sessions 
ore  held  every  evening  in  the  week  except  Sunday  from  7.30  to  9.30. 
The  present  courses  of  instruction  include  carpentry,  iron  work,  and 
free-hand  drawing.  There  is  also  a  course  in  manual  training  for  the 
smaller  boys.  The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a  council,  which 
is  composed  of  prominent  members  of  the  church.  There  are  5  regu- 
lar and  7  assistant  instructors,  all  of  whom  acquired  their  training  in 
practical  work.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  during  the  past 
year  was  as  follows:  Qirpentry,  25;  iron  work,  32;  free-hand  draw- 
ing, 32. 

As  the  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  it  is  too 
early  yet  for  the  school  to  have  any  graduates.  The  building  and 
equipment  cost  $27,000,  which  amount  was  donated  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  church.  The  school  is  maintained  by  the  Brick  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  past  year  was 
about  92,500.   The  officials  state  that  the  school  is^f  ^^^|xi^513^L^ 
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more  space,  and  that  the  courses  of  training  and  study  could  be  im- 
proved by  extending  the  scope  of  the  work  so  as  to  include  plumbing, 
printing,  machine  work,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  outlook  is 
very  promising.  Tentative  plans  have  already  been  made  for  a  new 
school  building  that  will  accommodate  500  pupils. 

The  school  has  not  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  have  accom- 
plished anything  definite  In  the  way  of  benefiting  local  industries  or 
those  who  have  been  under  instruction.  It  is  a  new  feature  of  church 
work,  and  the  results  already  attained  are  both  pleasing  and  satisfac- 
tory and  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  prediction  that  the  future  is  full  of 
promise  botli  for  the  school  and  the  boys  and  yotmg  men  who  will  be 
8o  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  attend  it 

BABON  D£  HmSCH  TRADE  SCHOOI*,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  in  New  York  Cit}'  is  one  of  sev- 
eral similar  institutions  which  have  been  established,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  through  the  munificence  of  the  late  Baron  de  Hirsch. 
In  keei)ing  with  his  general  purpose  to  aid  indigent  Hebrews  in  Hun- 
gary, Ilussia,  Galicia,  and  Roumania  to  emigrate  to  other  countries 
and  there  establish  themselves  upon  a  self- supporting  basis,  Baron  de 
Hirsch  created  what  has  since.becn  known  as  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund 
for  the  Ijcnefit  of  needy  Hebrew  immigrants  in  the  United  States.  In 
February,  l.Sftl,  the  fund,  amounting  to  $2,400,000,  was  conveyed  to 
a  board  of  trustees  in  New  York  City  to  be  invested  in  the  United 
States.  The  specific  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  furnish  mechanics  with 
tools,  teach  easy  trades,  aid  in  securing  emploj'meut,  and  in  exceptional 
ca-ses  to  be*loancd  out  to  immigrants  until  they  become  self-support- 
ing, licsijics  establishing  colonies  in  various  States  and  aiding  in  the 
education  of  Hebrews  in  all  the  larger  cities,  the  trustees  have  also 
established  a  flourishing  agricultural  school  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  where, 
in  addition  to  teaching  everything  pertaining  to  the  art  of  agriculture, 
the  pupiU  also  receive  instruction  in  manual  training  and  industrial 
work. 

The  object  of  the  tratle  school  is  to  fit  young  men  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  to  enter  one  of  the  mechanical  trades  for  a  livelihood.  All 
instruction  is  free  and  is  limited  to  Jewish  young  men.  Preference 
in  admission  is  made  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Those  born  in  Russia 
and  Roumania,  (:f)  those  born  elsewhere  in  foreign  countries,  (3)  those 
born  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parentage,  (4)  those  born  in  the 
United  States  of  American  parentage.  Applicants  nuist  bcablc-ljodied 
and  at  least  16  yeare  of  age  and  must  show  that  they  have  some  means 
of  support  while  in  attendance,  as  nothing  in  addition  to  the  instruc- 
tion is  provided  by  the  school.  All  applicants  arc  taken  on  trial  for 
the  period  of  fourteen  working  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the 
applicant  shows  tliat  ho  possesses  sufficient  ability  to  learn  a  trade 
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and  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  acceptance  as  a  pupil,  his  name  is 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  school.  Applicants  are  assigned  to  what- 
ever course  thej  seem  best  adapted  for,  due  regard  being  given  to 
their  own  inclination  as  to  the  trade  they  wish  to  learn.  No  certifi- 
cate is  given  to  any  pupil  who  does  not  remain  throughout  the  entire 
course. 

For  the  present  there  are  day  classes  only.  Owing  to  lack  of  in- 
terest the  evening  class  in  elementary  mathematics,  which  was  intended 
for  those  engaged  in  mechanical  work  daring  the  day,  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  and  a  half 
months  each.  The  winter  term  begins  the  1st  of  February  and  the 
summer  term  on  the  15th  of  August 

The  aim  of  each  course  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  some  trade;  with  this  in  view,  the  first  few  months  of 
each  course  are  devoted  to  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
each  trade,  the  latter  months  to  practice,  showing  the  application 
of  these  principles. 

Shop  methods,  in  practice,  are  followed  as  closely  as  possrble,  and 
each  pupil  is  required  to  keep  a  notebook  in  which  all  practical  points 
given  by  the  instructors  in  lectui*es  are  required  to  !«  copied.  All 
work  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  done  from  working  drawings,  and  instruc- 
tion in  mechanical  drawing  is  given  to  enable  pupils  to  read  and  work 
understandingly  from  such  drawings. 

For  those  pupils  ignorant  of  English,  instruction  is  provided  in  that 
language,  and  certificates  will  not  be  given  to  pupils  who,  at  the  end 
of  their  course,  can  not  read  and  write  a  fair  amount  of  English. 

At  the  satisfactory  termination  of  any  one  of  the  courses,  each  grad- 
uate is  given  a  kit  of  tools  and  a  certificate  stating  that  he  has  com- 
pleted one  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  school. 

The  sessions  are  held  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Thursdays,  and  the  hours  are  from  8  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  with  an 
intermission  of  one  hour  at  noon.  On  Friday  the  school  closes  at  -l  p.  m. 
The  school  is  closed  on  all  legal  and  Jewish  holidays,  and  from  July 
15  to  August  15  of  each  year. 

The  courses  of  instruction  include  carpentry,  plumbing,  machinists' 
work,  house  and  sign  painting,  electric  wiring,  bell  work,  etc.  Lec- 
tures are  given  throughout  the  course  showing  the  principles  involved, 
and  explaining  the  various  uses  of  tools,  materials,  etc. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. There  are  8  instructors,  each  of  whom  acquired  proficiency 
through  work  of  a  practical  nature  in  his  trade.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  each  class  during  the  last  session  was  as  follows:  Carpentry,  15; 
|>lumbing,  15;  machinists' work,  15;  house  painting,  15;  sign  painting, 
*15;  electric  wiring,  etc.,  15.  Certificates  of  proficiency  have  been 
kwarded  to  433  pupils.    The  school  building,  which  was  completed  in 
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1899,  is  situated  on  East  Sixty -fourth  street.  It  is  a  handsome  four- 
story  brick  structure,  with  stone  trimmings,  and  fuinished  throughout 
with  all  modern  improvements.  The  class  rooms  are  large  and  have 
ample  light  and  ventilation,  and  are  equipped  with  the  latest  facilities 
for  instruction  in  the  trades.  The  building  and  equipment  cost 
$175,000,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  year  1900-1901  was 
tlfi,500. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  the  courses  of  training  and  study  are 
quite  satisfactory.  The  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  « 
instruction  in  the  school  has  in  every  instance  been  found  to  be  most 
beneficial.  So  far  as  known,  the  school  has  been  neither  favored  nor 
opposed  by  labor  unions.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  labor  unions,  and  the  graduates  are  advised  to  join 
them.  It  is  said  that  the  graduates,  when  compared  with  young  men 
of  the  same  age  seeking  the  same  employment,  always  receive  higher 
wages  at  the  commencement  and  are  promoted  more  rapidly.  In 
many  cases  the  graduates  are  preferred  over  shop-trained  apprentices. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  due,  tii-st,  to  the  fact  that  tliey  are  at  once  of  value 
to  the  employer,  and,  secondly,  becausethesysteniaticprcparationthey 
receive  in  the  school  enables  them  to  make  more  rapid  advancement 
in  practical  work.  It  is  possible  in  some  cases  for  the  graduates  to 
work  at  their  trades  without  undergoing  a  period  of  apprenticeship. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  start  in  as  apprentices  or  helpers. 

HIGHLAND  TALLB  TBADE  BOHOOI.,  EZOHLANI)  TALLS,  V.  Y. 

This  school  was  established  in  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of 
18IHJ.  Primarily  the  school  was  intended  as  an  inducement  to  the 
boys  aud  young  men  of  the  town  to  spend  their  spare  time  during 
the  long  evenings  in  learning  to  do  something  practical  and  useful. 
By  so  doing  it  was  thought  that  two  commendable  objects  would  bo 
attained.  First,  the  pupils  would  be  kept  from  the  streets  after  sun- 
down and  thrown  in  contact  with  elevating  influences;  and,  second, 
thoy  would  be  taught  a  good  trade  which  they  could  follow  for  a 
livelihood. 

•.Tuition  is  free.  Applicants  must  be  12  years  of  age  or  over.  * 
The  school  opens  the  first  week  in  October  and  closes  the  last  week  in 
May.  Sessions  are  held  six  evenings  each  week  from  7.30  to  9. 
The  <K>ui*se  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and  includes 
elementary  architectural  drawing,  which  is  designed  to  give  a  good 
knowledge  of  building  construction  and  carpentry. 

The  school  is  managed  by  a  trade-school  committee,  which  is  com- 
posed of  prominent  citizens.  There  is  but  1  instructor,  and  his 
training  was  acquired  in  practical  work.  Owing  to  lack  of  adequate 
accommodations  the  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  12  in  each  class. 
During  the  yciti*1900-01  there  were  24  pupils  in  the  first  and  second 
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year  classes  in  carpentry  and  12  in  architectural  drawing-.  There  have 
been  30  graduates.  The  building  occupied  by  the  school  is  a  two- 
story  frame  structure  worth  about$l,000,  and  the  equipment  is  valued 
at  $250.  The  building  and  equipment  were  furnished  and  the  school 
is  maintained  by  a  well-known  society  woman,  who  also  maintains  a 
free  library  for  the  use  of  the  town.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  $600 
per  annum.  The  officials  state  that  the  school  needs  additional  equip- 
ment and  more  space.  With  these  advantages  the  courses  of  training 
and  study  could  be  improved  and  the  scope  of  the  work  extended  so 
as  to  embrace  other  trades.  Flans  are  being  prepared  for  a  larger 
building  which  will  give  ample  facilities  for  all  needed  improvements. 

It  is  stated  that  in  most  cases  the  graduates  are  able  to  engage  in 
practical  work  without  seizing  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  that 
they  are  preferred  over  shop-trained  workmen  because  their  knowledge 
of  drawing  enables  them  to  do  better  work  and  they  are  considered 
more  reliable.  Some  of  the  graduates  are  in  business  for  themselves 
and  others  are  earning  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  day  in  the  caipentry  trade. 
The  school  has  proved  very  satisfactory  and  has  practically  attained 
the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

NOBTH  END  ITNION  TBASE  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  UASS. 

The  North  End  Union,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  started  in  1892  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Hanover  street  chapel.  It  is  under  the  Benevo- 
lent Fraternity  of  Churches,  which  was  organized  in  1834  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1839.  This  fraternity  is  composed  of  delegates  from  twelve 
Unitarian  churches,  who  appoint  visiting  committees  to  three  free 
churches,  to  the  Parker  Memorial,  and  to  the  North  End  Union. 

The  union  is  a  social  home  for  young  people.  It  has  clubs  for  boys 
and  girls,  gives  instruction  in  many  lines,  and  provides  a  free  reading 
room,  play  rooms,  public  baths,  and  a  Sunday  school. 

Its  trade  school  is  a  combination  of  three  schools,  a  school  of  plumb- 
ing, established  in  1894,  and  said  to  be  the  first  real  trade  school 
established  it/  New  England,  a  school  of  dressmaking,  established  in 
1895,  and  a  school  of  printing,  established  in  1900. 

The  starting  of  the  schools  or  classes  in  the  trades  of  plumbing  and 
printing  was  primarily  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many 
boys  without  work  and  the  realization  that  this  was  due  to  lack  of  skill 
and  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it.  This  would  naturally  have  led 
to  the  taking  into  the  schools  of  boys  who  had  no  experience  in  the 
trwlcs,  but  for  %*arioos  reasons,  some  connected  with  the  support 
received  from  the  labor  unions,  it  was  determined  to  take  as  pupils 
only  th<^  who  were  already  employed  at  the  trade.  The  recognized 
inadequacy  of  the  shop  training  was  also  the  cause  of  the  establish- 
ment of  t^e  school  of  dr^smaking. 

To  be  admitted  to  either  tbb  plumbing  or  printing  schools  pupils 
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must  be  already  at  work  at  their  trade  and  at  least  17  years  of  age, 
and  to  be  admitted  to  the  school  of  dressmaking  pupils  must  be  at 
least  18  years  of  age.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  of  print- 
ing must  have  had  at  least  six  months^  experience  in  the  composing  or 
press  room  of  some  printing  establishment.  The  number  of  pupils  at 
any  one  time  arc  limited  to,  plumbing  school  33;  printing  school  10, 
and  dressmaking  school  10. 

Tuition  fees  are:  Plumbing  school,  910  for  the  full  course;  printing 
school,  $10  per  term  of  fifteen  weeks,  two  evenings  per  week,  and 
dressmaking  school,  for  nine  months'  course,  $25,  or  $3  per  month  for 
less  than  the  full  course,  also  $5  extra  for  the  "dressmaking  system." 

The  management  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  tJie  superintendent 
of  the  union.  There  are  3  instructors  of  the  trades  taught,  1  being  a 
a  master  or  employing  plumber,  1  an  experienced  dressmaker,  and  1  a 
practical  printer — a  foreman  in  a  printing  office. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  those  trade  classes  in  the  school  year  ld<JO 
was:  Plumbing,  33;  printing,  8,  and  dressmaking,  3.  There  have  been 
34  pupils  who  have  taken  the  fall  course  in  plumbing  since  the  opening 
of  the  school,  but  none  have  as  yet  finished  full  courses  in  dressmak- 
ing or  printing. 

The  value  of  that  part  of  the  North  End  Union  building  which  is 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  these  trades,  tt^ether  with  its  equipment-, 
is  about  $3,000,  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  trade  courses  is 
$60(t. 

The  funds  for  supporting  these  schools  are  I'aised  from  voluntary 
contributions  and  from  the  tuition  and  other  fees  paid  by  the  pupils. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows: 

Flumbing  school:  Fifty  IcBsona  iu  practical  shopwork,  as  follows:  8cani8,  overcast 
Joints,  cnp  ioin»,  wiping  horizontal  round  joints  wiping  horizontal  branch  jointa, 
wiping  upright  ronnd  joinb?,  one-fourth  bends,  wiping  upr^ht  bnm<4i  juinta,  wiping s 
stopcock,  wiping  a  flange  on  a  2-inch  pipe,  wiping  a  2-inch  ferrule,  wiping  a  bath 
plu<.',  wiping  a  vertical  branch,  wiping  an  upright  flange,  traps;  also  lectures  on  the 
wience  of  plumbing.  , 

On  completion  of  the  above  course  miecellaneous  work  is  done,  such  as  wiping 
4-inch  ferrules,  making  tank  eeams,  wiping  2  and  3  inch  joiuts,  making  fer\'ice  boxes, 
sand  bends,  and  fancywork. 

Printing  aebool:  No  elementary  work,  such  as  teaching  at  the  case,  is  undertaken. 
The  plan  of  instruction  includes  book  compoation,  job  composition,  and  pressworfe 
(hand  and  job).  Special  attention  is  given  to  teaching  the  principles  of  punctuar 
tion,  capitalization,  etc.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  school  is  to  instruct  pupils  in 
details  that  are  often  overlooked  iu  a  printing  office.  Pupils  are  instructed  individ- 
ually, not  as  a  class,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  advancement  to  thoEe  whose 
talents  lead  them  in  any  special  direction.  From  time  to  time  evening  talks  before 
the  school  are  given  by  men  who  have  achieved  success  in  the  special  branch  of  the 
trade. 

Dressmaking  school:  Course  in  sewing.  In  connection  with  the  course  in  sewing, 
talks  are  given  upon  the  various  materials  nsed,  with  special  reference  to  jndicioua 
purchasing.  A  collection  of  apecimena  of  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  materials 
used  is  arranged  iu  the  class  room  for  the  inspection  of  the  pupils.       •  i 
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Pnpils  are  required  to  record  in  uoteboo^a,  which  are  Bubmitted  for  examination 
and  correction,  the  instraction  recaved  at  each  lesson;  and  a  written  examination  is 

given  at  the  end     each  term. 

Applicants  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  simple  Eiewing.  This  course  is 
devoted  to  advanced  sewing.  Practice  is  given  in  all  the  various  stiti-hea  upon  small 
pieces  of  suitable  material,  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  school;  other  material 
must  be  provided  by  the  pupil.    The  coarse  of  study  m  as  follows: 

Proper  use  of  needles,  thread,  and  thimble;  position  of  body  while  sewing;  method 
of  weaving  explained;  basting  and  overhanding;  turning  hem  by  measure,  hemming 
and  mnning;  stitching  and  overcasting;  backstitching  and  felling;  gathering,  strok- 
ing gathers,  and  putting  on  bands;  making  buttonholes  and  eyelets;  sewing  on  but- 
tons; putting  in  gussets;  talks  on  the  nature  and  mann&icfure  of  cotton;  herringbone 
stitch  on  flannel;  patching;  hemstitching,  hemming  and  whipping  ruffle;  chain 
Stitching,  feather  stitching,  and  mitering  corners,  french  hem  on  damask;  damii^ 
on  scrim,  stockinet,  and  cashmere;  slip  stitching  and  bUnd  stitching;  mending  and 
darning. 

The  pupil  will  then  furnish  material  for  making  a  petticoat.  She  will  be  taught 
to  use  the  sewing  machine.  Then  follows:  Taking  measures;  drafting,  catting  and 
making  ondergannents;  talks  on  white  embroidery;  cutting,  basting,  and  making 
■igbtdreea;  catting,  fitting,  and  making  underwaist  from  pattern;  cutting  and 
making  dressing  sack  from  pattern;  matching  stripes  and  figures;  talks  on  the 
manufacture  of  lace;  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  a  cotton  dress  without  lining,  also 
shirt  waist  and  skirt  of  cambric  or  gingham;  achild's  dre^  made  from  pattern,  by 
hand  and  machine.  Talksarealso  given  on  the  different  articles  of  household  linen, 
and  the  proper  method  of  making  and  caring  for  the  same  shown. 

Dressmakii^  eonrse:  The  pupil  who  intends  to  take  up  the  study  of  dressmaking 
most  have  a  fur  knowledge  of  hand  sewing  and  have  made  simple  cotton  dresses 
from  pattern. 

The  course  of  stndy  is  as  follows:  Instraction  in  taking  measurcp;  cutting  and 
making  skirt  from  measure;  cutting,  basting,  and  finishing  one-half  of  model  w'aist; 
pressing  taught;  practice  in  taking  measures  ami  drafting  waist  patterns  of  different 
styles;  drafting  sleeves;  cutting  waist  and  sleeves  from  pattern  drafted;  finishing 
waist;  instraction  in  color  and  textiles  applied  to  dresses;  instruction  in  choice  of 
materials;  cutting  and  matching  striped  or  plaid  waist  and  skirt;  talk  on  manu- 
facture  of  woolen  dress  goods;  taking  measures  and  drafting  simple  princess  dress  of 
cambric  or  gingham;  planning  fancy  waist  of  silk  or  other  material;  cutting  and 
making  the  same;  talk  oii  the  manuftu;ture  of  silk  goods;  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
explained;  draftii^  jackets  of  various  styles;  cutting,  basting,  fitting,  and  pre-seing; 
making  of  pockets  and  collars,  lining  and  finishing. 

A  variety  of  materials  will  be  shown  and  the  pupil  instructed  in  regard  to  texture, 
color,  and  suitability  of  each  for  various  uses  and  for  different  types  of  wearer?. 

The  talks  on  form  treat  of  the  most  becoming  manner  of  making  a  dress  by  adapt- 
ing the  lines  of  the  material  to  those  of  the  figure,  and  in  selecting  trimming  suited 
to  the  material  and  the  character  of  the  figure.  Dresses  are  planned  to  carry  out 
Iheee  principles.  Talks  on  remodeling  garments,  cleansing,  etc.,  are  given.  Drawing 
lessons  of  three  hours  are  given  two  afternoons  each  week.  The  course  of  study  is 
made  progresdve  and  is  carefully  arranged  to  cover  all  important  points,  Vut  it  must 
be  understowl  that  the  graduates  of  the  trade  school  will  have  yet  more  to  learn. 
Self-reliance,  facility,  and  speed  of  execution  must  be  ac<]«ired  by  practice  in  the 
trade  itself. 


With  the  tiuie  available,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  scIickjI  officials  that 
these  trade  «bUi8«ei«ofaltl  Isai-dlybt' iniproved,  though  the  school  as  a 
wh«4^da«idbe  in{rfoti«d'by  beUl^'«i^ged  and  by  teachingmore  ti-ades. 
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As  to  the  plumbing  course,  the  boy  who  takes  it  is  often  better  fitted 
to  do  plumbing  work  than  the  boy  who  has  served  the  regular  appren- 
ticeship to  the  trade  for  two  or  three  years,  for  the  former  has 
actually  bandied  tools,  while  the  latter  has  only  seen  them  handled. 
With  more  time  to  be  devoted  to  this  course  it  could  bo  improved  by 
giving  more  careful  attention  to  the  fundamental  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  trade  is  based;  tliat  is,  a  more  thorough  ti-aiuing 
in  the  technical  sciences,  such  as  physics,  sanitation,  etc.,  would  add 
greatly  to  the  completeness  of  the  course.  The  need  in  all  trades  is 
the  broadest  possible  foundation  in  the  sciences  which  underlie  them, 
and  in  none  of  the  courses  taught  in  this  school  does  such  instruction 
go  far  enough.  In  this  school  the  outlook  for  such  improvement  is 
fairly  good,  as  many  of  those  who  are  interested  in  trade  schools  are 
thinking  along  these  lines. 

The  boys  who  have  gone  through  the  plumbing  school  have  had 
better  instruction  than  they  could  have  received  in  the  shops  alone, 
they  have  succeeded  in  passing  their  examinations  and  obtaining  their 
licenses  as  master  and  journeyman  plumbers  much  more  readil}--,  and 
they  have  made  better  workmen.  One  young  man  successfully  passed 
an  examination  for  the  position  of  plumbing  inspector  of  the  city 
before  he  had  completed  his  course  at  the  school. 

These  schools  or  courses  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  those 
who  have  been  under  instruction  therein,  and  as  a  rule  steadier 
employment  and  more  rapid  promotion  accrue  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  course,  but  in  neither  the  plumbing  nor  the  printing  trade 
does  the  better  preparation  for  work  of  the  graduates  result  in  higher 
wages  for  any  special  class  of  work,  as  under  agreement  with  the 
unions  wages  are  the  same  for  all  workmen  of  the  same  grade  regard- 
less of  individual  ability.  For  instance,  the  pluml^ers  are  divided  into 
three  classes — the  helper,  the  plumber  under  instruction,  and  the 
journeyman  plumber — and  there  is  one  mte  of  wages  agreed  on  for 
each  class,  all  the  individuals  in  any  one  class  receiving  the  same  rate. 
The  graduate  of  the  plumbing  school  gets  good  wages  quicker  than 
the  nongraduate,  because  he  gets  out  of  the  position  of  helper  quicker 
and  often  enters  into  employment  immediately  upon  graduation  as  a 
plumber  under  instruction. 

Graduates  of  trade  schools  are  undoubtedly  preferred  by  emploj'crs 
to  merely  shop-trained  workmen,  because  they  make  more  intelligent 
workmen  and  are  the  onl}'  material  out  of  which  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  competent  foreman,  superintendent,  etc. 

So  far  there  are  not  enough  trade  schools  or  graduates  of  such 
schools  to  have  had  any  effect  toward  improving  the  shop  training  in 
the  locality.  In  fact,  in  the  plumbing  trade  the  effect  of  the  school  has 
been  to  injure  rather  than  to  improve  shop  training,  because  diose 
master  plumbers  who  have  hithei*ki'  endeavoi*ed  to  do  something  to 
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help  the  learner  along  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  journeymen 
are  now  giving  up  the  effoi-t,  which  could  not  be  more  than  partially 
successful,  and  are  advising  their  helpers  to  attend  the  ti'ade  school. 

The  old-time  apprenticeship  system  does  not  prevail,  but  in  any  trade 
where  the  unions  control  it  is  required  that  a  new  man  or  boy  begia 
in  a  subordinate  position  and  pass  a  certain  definite  time  therein,  no 
matter  what  his  knowledge  or  capacity  may  be,  and  it  is  only  in  non- 
union shops  that  a  graduate  of  a  trade  school  can  commence  work  as 
a  journeyman  mechanic  or  have  his  apprenticeship  time  shortened. 
The  eflfect  of  instruction  in  the  full  trade-school  course  should  reduce 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  at  least  one  year,  but  it  can  not  entirely 
do  away  with  it.  It  does  not  teach  the  laying  out  of  the  work,  and  it 
can  not  teach  the  workman  to  meet  emergencies  successfully,  to  take 
the  hazards  of  his  work  coolly,  and  to  carry  it  on  thoroughly  and  per- 
fectly ^hen  in  the  presence  of  danger,  as  frequently  nmst  be  done. 
Nothing  but  the  actual  experience  of  working  at  a  trade  will  teach 
these  things. 

In  a  general  way  such  trade  schools  as  now  exist  in  this  locality  are 
satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go  and  are  tending  to  attain  the  end  for 
which  established. 

This  school  has  had  little  effect  upon  the  public  and  the  business 
community,  except  that  its  proved  merits  are  awakening  sentiment  in 
favor  of  trade  schools  and  to  the  need  of  such  facilities  for  education 
as  the  trade  school  gives. 

XASSACHUSETTS  CEABXTABI.E  KECEAHIC  ASSOQIATION  TBADS 
SCHOOL,  308T0ir,  MASS. 

This  school  was  opened  October  29,  1900.  Its  object  is  twofold: 
First,  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  journeymen  mechanics  to  fiU 
the  demand,  and  second,  to  give  American  boys  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  trade.  It  is  under  thq  management  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

The  trades  taught  at  present  are  bricklaying,  carpentering,  and 
plumbing.  The  work  in  these  trades  is  managed  by  special  commit- 
tees, appointed  by  the  government  of  the  association,  from  its  mem- 
bers engaged  in  actual  business  in  the  trades  taught,  who  examine  and 
select  the  candidates  for  admission,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  course 
examine  them,  and  graduate  them  if  found  qualified.  Each  graduate 
is  given  a  certificate,  certifying  to  his  mechanical  ability  and  recom- 
mending him  to  the  favor  of  employers  in  his  trade.  These  commit- 
tees appoint  instructors  and  manage  all  of  the  work. 

Other  trades  than  those  now  taught  will  be  added  from  time  to  time 
as  means  permit.  There  are  three  instructors,  all  of  practical  training 
and  DOW  employed  as  foremen  in  the  three  trades  taught.    At  present 
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a  room  in  the  building  of  the  association  is  used  for  the  school,  and 
the  equipment  at  the  opening-  of  the  scliool  had  cost  about  $2,000. 
The  funds  were  provided  by  appropriations  from  the  treasury  of  the 
as.sooiation,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  will  be  defrayed 
from  the  same  source  and  from  the  tuition  fees. 

The  sessions  of  the  school  are  held  in  the  evening  only,  on  Mondays, 
"Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  of  each  week.  Tuition  is  $15  for  the  term, 
covering  also  the  cost  of  tools  and  materials,  payable  $8  when  a  pupil 
is  accepted  and  C7  on  January  1. 

Applicants  must  not  be  less  than  17  years  of  age,  able  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language,  and  must  possess  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  fractions,  and  interest.  They  must 
be  in  good  health,  of  good  moral  character,  and  each  applicant  must 
be  vouched  for  by  two  reliable  citizens. 

It  is  not  thought  that  the  courses  now  existing  can  be  substantially 
improved,  but  the  school  itself  will  be  improved  by  the  establishment 
of  courses  in  other  trades.  This  school  is  too  young  to  determine 
the  practical  benefits  resulting  from  its  establishment.  Generally 
speaking,  the  trade  unions  as  such  seem  to  be  afraid  of  trade  schools. 
They  have  manifested  no  oiiposition  to  this  one,  but  are  inclined  to 
support  it.  The  masons'  and  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  were 
formerly  opposed  in  toto  to  trade  schools,  but  are  now  favorably 
disposed  to  such  as  take  only  workingmen  as  pupils.  What  they 
believe  in  is  a  trade  school,  holding  night  sessions  only,  where  the 
young  man  already  at  work  at  his  trade  may  go  and  learn  the  theory 
and  underlying  principles  of  his  trade  and  all  the  Innumerable  points 
which  he  can  only  pick  up  slowly,  if  at  all,  in  actual  work  at  the  trade. 

Schools  of  this  kind,  where  they  exist,  are  of  great  help  to  those 
under  their  instruction,  and  their  graduates  receive  higher  wages, 
obtain  steadier  employment,  and  get  more  rapid  promotions.  Many  of 
them  have  been  enabled  to  rise  from  the  rank  of  mechanic  and 
employee  to  that  of  master  and  employer.  Graduates  are  always  pre- 
ferred by  the  employer  to  the  merely  shop-trained  man,  as  they  have 
greater  intelligence  and  are  more  competent.  There  are  no  formally 
articled  appi-entices  in  these  times,  but  all  beginners  must  pass  several 
years  on  low  pay  as  learners,  and  the  graduates  of  this  school,  when 
there  are  any,  will  probably  be  no  exception  to  this  rule,  though  it  is 
expected  that  one  result  of  this  school  training  will  be  to  somewhat 
shorten  this  period. 

WILLIAMBOK  FBEB  SCHOOL  OF  BEEOHANIGAL  TBADEB,  FEKK- 

SYIiVAKIA. 

A  somewhat  different  type  of  school  from  any  of  the  foregoing  is 
the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  founded  by  the 
late  Isaiah  V.  Williamson,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  located  at 
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Williamson  School,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  about  16  miles  from  Phila- 
^Ipbia.  The  course  is  cobsiderably  longer  and  much  more  academic 
work  is  required.  The  pupil  during  the  course  of  three  years  is 
bound  by  articles  of  apprenticeship.  In  his  endowment  deed  of  trust, 
dated  December  1,  1888,  the  founder  states  his  motives  and  intentions: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  abandonment  or  disuse  of  the  good  old  cus- 
tom of  apprenticeship  to  trades  has  resulted  in  many  young  men 
growing  up  in  idleness,  which  leads  to  vice  and  crime  and  is  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  society.  For  nearly  thirty  j'cars  1  have  carefully 
considered  this  subject,  with  the  intention  at  the  proper  time  of  found- 
ing and  endowing  a  free  institution,  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia or  its  vicinity,  where,  subject  to  the  control  of  proper  mana- 
{^FH  and  under  the  dii*ection  and  supervision  of  skillful  and  expert 
lastmctorsy  poor  and  des^ving  boys  could  be  gratuitously  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  education  and,  what  is  of  equal,  if 
not  greater,  importance,  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  economj-- 
and  tought  such  mechanical  tmdes  or  handicrafts  as  may  be  suited  to 
their  capacities,  so  that  when  thev  arrive  at  manhood  they  may  be 
able  to  support  themselves  decently  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands 
and  become  useful  and  respected  membei-s  of  society,  as  1  am  well 
convinced  that  in  this  country  any  able-bodied  young  man  of  industri- 
ous and  economical  habits  who  has  learned  a  ^od  mechanical  trade 
can  not  only  earn  a  good  living  and  acquire  an  mdependence,  but  also 
become  a  useful  and  respected  citizen. 

I  request  that  the  trustees  shall  at  all  times  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  main  object  1  have  in  view  is  to  train  young  men  to  mechan- 
ical trades,  so  that  they  may  earn  their  own  livmg,  and  that  while  the 
acquisition  of  any  branch  of  an  Enjrlish  education  which  may  be  of 
aid  to  them  in  their  several  trades  is  necessary  and  important,  any 
higher  or  advanced  knowledge  which  might  render  them  dissatisfied 
witii  or  unfit  for  tbeir  employments  is  unnecessary  and  may  be  disad- 
vantageous. I  expressly  direct  that  each  and  every  scholar  shall  be 
ctHnpelled  to  learn  and  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  one  good  mechan- 
ical trade,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  school  on  the  completion  of 
their  indentures  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves  b}'  the  labor 
of  their  own  hands.  I  especially  direct  that  the  scholars  shall  be 
taught  to  speak  the  truth  at  all  times,  and  that  they  shall  be  trained 
to  bblnts  of  frugality^.  economy,  and  industry,  as  above  all  others  the 
one  ^eoM  lesson  whicn  I  desire  to  hare  impressed  upon  every  scholar 
and  inmate  of  the  school  is  that  in  this  country  even'  able-bodied, 
healthy  young  man  who  has  learned  a  good  mechanical  trade  and  is 
truthful,  honest,  frugal,  temperate,  and  industrious  is  certain  to  suc- 
ceed ID  Kfe  and  to  become  a  useful  and  respected  member  of  society. 

The  par  value  of  the  securities  transferred  by  the  deed  was 
$1,596,000,  having  an  appraised  value  at  the  then  market  price  of 
^,119,250,  and  producing  at  that  time  an  income  approximating 
$100,000.  A  suitable  site  was  selected,  and  the  first  buildings  were 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  on  October  20,  1891. 

The  benefits  of  the  school  are  entirely  free,  no  charge  being  made 
for  board,  clothing,  or  instruction.  Admission  of  pupils  is  made  in 
April  in  each  year.    Applicants  must  not  be  under  16  nor  oyei:  18 
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years  of  iige;  thejMiiust  be  able-bodied,  healthy,  of  good  moral  ehar- 
ack>r,  and  possessed  of  natural  aptitude  and  liking  for  mechanical 
work.  The  scholastic  examination  for  admission  includes  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  including  fractions,  weights  and  meas- 
uret^,  and  interest,  geography,  United  States  hieitory,  composition  and 
language.  Other  things  being  equal,  prefei-encc  in  admission  is  made 
in  the  following  order:  Those  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  those 
\}orn  in  Bucks  County,  Fa.;  those  born  in  Montgomery  and  Delaware 
counties,  Pa.;  those  born  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania;  those  born  in 
New  Jej-sey;  those  Iwrn  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

All  pupils  are  bound  as  indentured  apprentices  to  the  trustees  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  with  the  provision  that  the  indenture  may  be 
canceled  at  any  time  by  the  trustees  for  incompetency  or  bad  con- 
duct or  if  for  any  other  reasons  the  trustees  think  the  pupil  unworthy 
of  future  and  continued  support  and  education.  By  tho  indenture  the 
pupils  are  obligated  to  conform  to  all  regulations  and  restrictions  pro- 
scribed by  the  trustees  or  their  representatives,  and  all  right  or  claim 
to  control  them  during  the  period  they  remain  at  the  school  is  vested 
in  the  trustees. 

Kach  pupil  is  given  a  preparatoiy  course  in  woodworking  and 
mechanical  drawing  in  connection  with  studies  in  the  schoolroom  and 
extending  through  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that  period  pupils  are 
placed  at  one  of  the  following  five  trades,  the  selection  of  which  is 
made  by  tho  trustees,  due  regard  being  given  to  the  intention  and 
a(litptal)ility  of  the  pupils  to  the  trades  to  which  they  are  assigned: 

Carpentering;  pattern  and  cabinet  making;  bricklaying,  including 
range,  furnace,  and  boiler  setting,  etc.;  machine  trade  in  all  its  usual 
details;  steam  and  electrical  engineering,  steam  fitting,  etc. 

Each  pupil  takes  Imt  one  of  the  trades  named,  and  his  instruction 
in  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing  tends  in  the  general  direction  of 
his  trade. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  academic  department  arc  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physical  and  political  geography, 
history,  physical  science,  English  literature,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
civil  government,  chemistry,  elementary  vocal  music,  theory  of  the 
steam  engine,  strength  of  materials,  and  building  construction. 

The  school  and  shops  are  in  session  eight  hours  daily  on  five  days  of 
tho  week  and  four  hours  on  Saturday,  each  pupil  spending  about  four 
hours  in  tho  clans  rooms  and  four  hours  in  the  shops  daily  the  first 
year,  the  proportion  spent  in  the  shops  gradually  increasing  toward 
the  close  of  the  apprenticeship. 

The  school  term  continues  the  entire  year,  but  those  pupils  who 
merit  it  are  given  about  two  weeks  vacation  in  summer  and  some  days 
at  Christmas. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  school  conforms,  as  far  as  is  prai^cable.  to 
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good  family  government.  To  that  end  the  pupils  are  divided  into 
families  of  twenty-four,  each  having  its  matron  and  its  own  distinct 
home  or  cottage,  eared  for  by  its  ocoupauta.  The  homes  contain  no 
kitchens,  dining  ixx>m8,  or  laundries,  these  being  located  in  other 
biiildings. 

The  trustees  deem  it  to  be  quite  as  essential  to  have  the  pupils 
become  good  men  as  good  mechanics,  and  special  attention  is  given  to 
their  moral  training.  The  school  is  nonsectarian,  but  each  pupil, 
immediately  aftet  admission,  is  required  to  designate  the  religious 
denomination  of  his  choice  and  thereafter  attend  its  services  regularly 
at  its  place  of  worship  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
The  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  n  superintendent,  and  ten  instruct- 
ors. The  instructors  in  the  mechanical  department  are  practical 
woikmen  with  expert  knowledge  of  their  respective  trades.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  each  trade  and  grade  during  the  past  year  was  as 
follows: 


prpiLS  IS  KACH  cornsE  at  williamsox  frke  school  of  mkchanical  tkades. 


Grade. 

Coiine. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Totnl. 

yoar. 

year. 

year. 

19 

11 

1 

M 

17 

16 

S 

38 

21 

7 

5 

33 

211 

19 

1-i 

60 

8 

1 

9 

M 

60 

28 

174 

Since  the  school  was  opened  there  have  been  upward  of  670  pupils 
in  attendance,  and  of  this  number  328  have  received  certificates  of 
graduation. 

The  school  grounds  cover  an  urea  of  200  acres.  There  arc  twentj-- 
two  buildings  in  all,  most  of  them  of  very  substantial  construction  of 
stone  and  brick.  Exclusive  of  the  teachers'  residences,  &rm  build- 
ings, etc.,  the  aggregate  floor  space  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  sevenil 
departments  is  about  85,000  square  feet.  The  income  of  the  school  is 
derived  solely  from  the  endowment  given  by  the  founder.  The  par 
value  of  the  invested  funds  is  $1,057,096.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
18  about  $65,000  per  annum. 

The  courses  of  training  and  study  are  based  upon  instructional 
methods.  Regarding  the  merits  of  the  system  it  is  said  that  to  become 
a  successful  mechanic  a  young  man  should  be  well  grounded  not  only 
in  the  theory  of  his  trade,  but  he  should  possess  some  knowledge  of 
the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  and  niexihanical  drawing.  As  with 
the  professions,  so  with  the  trades,  a  moderate  practical  experience  is 
required  to  supplement  the  school  training.    The  graduates  must  have 
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time  to  become  accustomed  to  shop  or  trade  ways  before  thev  can 
expect  to  attain  proficiency.  Keferring  to  the  boucfita  resulting  from 
the  establishment  of  the  school,  it  is  said  that  few  of  the  graduates  are 
emploj'cd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  as  it  is  located  in  a  country 
district.  Most  of  them  are  employed  in  the  leading  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  State,  while  a  limited  number  hare  located  in  the  East- 
ern, Western,  and  Southern  States. 

So  fur  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  the  school  has  benetited  both  the 
gi-aduates  and  their  employers.  The  school  has  never  been  opposed 
by  labor  unions.  At  one  time  the  Bricklayers'  Union  of  Philadel- 
phia ga\%  its  positive  moral  support  to  the  gmduates,  and  at  present 
it  is  not  unfriendly  to  them.  The  effect  upon  those  who  have  been 
under  instruction  has  been  most  gratifying,  indeed.  The  training 
they  received  has  resulted  in  bringing  them  higher  wages  and  better 
positions  than  they  would  otherwise  have  obtained.  There  is  a  steady 
demand  for  the  graduates  by  employers,  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  after  graduation  they  become 
superior  workmen.  Some  emplo^^ers  prefer  the  graduates  because  of 
their  good  general  education  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  basic 
principles  of  their  ti*adcs.  Their  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing 
is  always  of  great  advantage  to  them.  In  most  coses  the  graduates 
engage  in  practical  work  immediately  after  leaving  the  school,  and 
they  soou  acquire  a  good  standing  as  skilled  workmen.  Regarding 
the  success  of  the  school,  it  is  said:  ''It  is  partly  due  to  the  care  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  the  pupils.  The  school  can  accommodate  but 
one-fifth  of  those  desiring  admis.sion,  and  only  intelligent  and  deserv- 
ing 3'onng  men  arc  taken."  The  officials  are  highly  pleased  with  the 
results  already  accomplished,  and  they  believe  that  training  by  a  care- 
fully graded  instructional  course  in  the  basic  principles  of  a  trade  is 
the  best  way  to  develop  high-grade  mechanics. 

THB  CAIJFOBNIA  SCHOOL  OF  KXCEAKIOAL  ABT8,  S&N 
F&ANOXSCO,  CAIi. 

This  school  is  the  outcome  of  the  generous  public  spirit  of  James 
Lick,  a  citizen  of  California.  Having  been  brought  up  in  narrow 
circumstances,  earning  his  living  in  early  manhood  as  a  mechanic,  he 
sympathized  with  the  siruggles  of  the  young  for  a  place  in  life,  and 
resolved  to  found  a  school  where  those  dependent  upon  themselves 
could  receive  such  an  education  as  would  give  them  a  foothold  in  the 
world. 

On  September  21, 1875,  Mr.  Lick  executed  a  deed  of  trust  by  which 
he  conveyed  to  certain  trustees  a  large  amount  of  property  for  various 
pui'poscs  of  public  benefit,  of  which  this  school  was  one.  This  trust 
provided  for  the  founding  and  endowment,  at  a  cost  of  $540,000,  of 
an  institution  to  be  called  The  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts, 
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the  object  of  which  should  be  to  educate  males  and  females  in  the 
practical  arts  of  life,  such  as  working  in  iron,  wood,  and  stone,  or  any 
of  tho  metals,  and  in  whatever  industry  intelligent  mechanical  skill 
now  is  or  can  hereafter  be  applied.  Such  institution  was  to  l)e  open 
to  all  youths  boru  in  California.  The  trust  named  a  board  of  trustees 
and  provided  for  its  perpetuation. 

The  execution  of  this  particular  portion  of  the  trust  was  delayed  by 
prolonged  litigation,  and  it  was  not  until  January  S,  1895,  that  tho 
buildings  were  completed  and  the  school  formally  established.  On 
Monday,  January  l-i,  1895,  instruction  was  commenced,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  99  boys  and  33  girls.  The  first  full  class  was  graduated  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year  1897-98. 

The  school  is  open  free  of  tuition  to  any  boy  or  girl  of  the  State  of 
California  who  has  completed  the  eighth  giude  of  the  grammar  schools, 
upon  the  following  conditions:  Applicants  are  admitted  upon  satis- 
factoiy  recommendation  from  their  former  teachers,  principals,  or 
school  supeiintendents.  Applications  received  after  June  1  are  not 
acted  upon  until  July  15,  and  if  Uie  number  of  applications  exceeds 
the  number  of  places  remaining  competitive  examinations  are  held  to 
determine  who  shall  enter.  These  examinations  are  written,  and  cover 
clear  and  correct  expression  in  English  sentences,  arithmetic  covering 
common  and  decimal  fractions  and  square  root,  and  leading  facts  in 
United  States  history  and  descriptive  gec^raphy. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  course,  and  from  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  during 
tho  remaining  two  years. 

In  formulating  a  general  plan  of  instruction  the  first  thought  was 
to  comply  with  the  broad  and  generous  terras  of  the  founder's  bequest. 
At  the  time  (1875)  the  deed  of  trust  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  the*  school  was  executed  the  manual-training  idea  had  not  been 
developed  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  James  Lick  con- 
templated an  institution  the  object  and  purpose  of  which  should  be 
restricted  to  giving  to  young  men  and  young  women  simply  the  gen- 
eral culture  and  development  that  the  ordinary  course  of  manual  train- 
ing is  understood  to  impart.  It  U  equally  certain  that  Mr.  Lick  had 
in  mind  a  school  and  not  merely^  a  number  of  workshops.  He  pro- 
vided for  an  institution  to  promote  intelligent  mechanical  skill.  To 
cany  out  the  provisions  of  the  endowment,  as  thus  interpreted,  a 
careful  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  industrial  education  was  made. 
Such  features  as  could  best  be  adapted  to  special  needs  and  incorpo- 
rated into  a  scheme  of  instruction,  and  which  would  accomplish  the 
following  specific  results,  wore  selected: 

First.  To  give  each  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  technique 
of  some  one  industrial  pursuit,  from  which  he  can  e^rn  a  living. 
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Second.  Xu  see  that  hia.  acquaintance  with  tools  and  matei'ials,  and 
with  science  and  art,  in  broad  enough  to  allow  the  fullest  development 
in  his  special  field  and  to  permit  of  his  ready  adjustment  to  the  new 
and  varying  conditions  that  arc  constantly  taking  place  in  all  the 
mechanical  and  industrial  arts. 

Third.  To  develop  in  him  a  degree  of  intelJigencc  that  will  prepare 
him  for  the  duties  of  active  citizenship. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  school  to  begin  with  a  preliminary  manual- 
training  course,  and  when  the  student  has  nearly  completed  it  to  allow 
him  to  select  one  of  thii*teen  mechanical  and  industi*ial  arts,  in  order 
that  ho  may  devote  to  his  chosen  field  of  work  his  entire  time  for  two 
ycsii-s,  making  the  full  course  four  years  in  all.  The  preliminary 
course  does  not  end  abruptly*  at  the  end  of  the  second  3'ear,  but  merges 
into  the  appi*cntice  course  for  about  six  months.  At  the  beginning  of 
tlie  third  year  any  student  who  has  completed  the  preliminarj'  course 
satisfactorily  may  elect  one  of  the  trades  or  technical  coursers  and  pur- 
sue therein  a  formal  apprenticeship  for  two  years,  leading  to  a  diploma 
of  graduation;  or  he  is  offered  the  privilege  of  attending  the  third 
3'car  with  a  view  to  receiving  a  certificate  for  the  completion  of  the 
preliminary  course. 

The  courses  of  inistruction  are,  therefore,  arranged  with  an  aim  to 
solve  the  general  problem  of  teaching  trader  to  American  boys  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  education  and  preparation  for  life.  It  is  rather 
an  etliic  imrpo-sc,  as  compared  with  the  guild  schools  of  England  and 
Geniiany,  which  are  intended  to  meet  the  special  industrial  needs  of 
the  communitj'  in  which  they  are  located.  A  great  variety  of  trades 
are  included  in  these  courses,  besides  one  course  designed  as  pre^wra- 
tory  for  a  technical  college  course. 

The  opening  of  the  Wilmerding  School  has  been  a  decided  benefit  to 
the  California  School,  because  the  latter  had  been  compelled  to  extend 
its  efforts  over  a  very  wide  field  of  instruction  in  order  to  meet  tho 
needs  of  its  large  clientage.  The  Wilmerding  School  (see  pp.  79  to  81) 
inoludes.in  its  curriculum  a  long  list  of  building  trades,  and  as  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  California  School  to  expand  along  the  lines  of  machinery 
trades  the  field  of  building  trades  is  left  to  the  AVilmei^ing  School.  In 
accordance  with  this  plan  the  apprentice  courses  in  carpentering,  wood 
carving,  and  industrial  modeling  have  l>een  <Uscouttnued,  anil  students 
desiring  these  courses  are  instructed  in  the  Wilmerding  School.  Stu- 
dents in  the  Wilniei'ding  School  who  desire  instruction  along  lines  not 
provided  for  in  tliat  school  are  received  and  instructed  in  the  Cali- 
fornia School.  While  the  two  schools  are  controlled  hy  separate  and 
distinct  boards,  and  their  maintenance  is  derived  from  entirely  differ- 
ent sources,  yet  they  are  under  the  direct  supen-ision  of  the  same 
principal.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  adjust  this  interchange  of  work,  and 
it  has  proved  not  only  feasible  but  ad\'antagGous  to  both  institutions. 
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The  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows: 


PRELIBnNARY  COUBSS:. 


The  preliminaiy  course  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  different  trades  and  tech- 
nical courses.  This  part  of  the  curriculam  is  essentially  the  same  aa  the  course  giv^ 
in  the  so-called  manual-training  schools.  It  is  different  for  lx)ys  and  girls  as  regards 
tool  work  and  doineatic  branches,  but  otherwise  it  is  the  same  for  all  studentfi,  and  is 
required  of  all.   It  divides  its  time  equally  between  academic  and  industrial  branches. 

The  academic  branches  include  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  history.  One 
period  of  fifty  minutes  per  day,  for  two  years,  is  devoteil  to  each  of  these  subjects, 
with  the  exception  of  history,  which  is  given  on  alternate  days. 

The  instrucUon  in  English  includes  word  study,  grammar,  and  rhetoric,  practice 
in  written  and  oral  expression,  and  a  study  of  literature  through  Knglieh  classics. 

The  mathematical  instruction  includes  elementary  algebra,  plane,  solid,  and 
spherical  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry. 

The  science  work  consists  of  physics  (except  sound  and  light)  during  the  firet  year; 
chemistry  during  the  second  year;  and  physics  (sound  and  light)  during  the  fi^rst 
quarter  of  the  third  year. 

The  industrial  branches  are  made  up  of  the  three  elements:  Tool  work,  free-band 
and  mechanical  drawing,  and  household  art  and  science. 

The  tool  work  is  for  boys  only.  During  the  first  year  it  consists  of  a  graded  course 
of  manual  training  woodwork,  including  instruction  in  the  growth  of  woods  and 
mannflEictuTe  of  lumber,  sharpening  aaws  and  edge  tools,  elementary  joinery,  lathe 
work,  notes  and  drawings  of  all  work  performed,  foimdry  practice,  and  pattern  mak- 
ing; forge  work  and  molding  during  the  second  year;  and  during  the  first  term  of  the 
third  year  machine^hop  practice,  including  both  bench  work  and  lathe  work. 

The  work  in  household  art  and  science  b^ins  in  the  first  year  with  a  course  of 
plain  sewing  and  the  preliminary  parts  of  cutting  and  fitting.  Drafting  and  dress- 
making proper  are  completed  during  the  first  term  of  the  second  year.  The  rest  of 
the  second  year  is  used  for  millinery.  The  third  year's  work  of  this  department 
comprises  cooking;  n  comprehensive  course  in  the  direct  application  of  science  and 
art  in  the  household  (including  interior  decorations  and  furnishings,  heating,  light- 
ing, ventilating,  and  other  sanitary  conditions,  and  hygiene);  and  a  course  of 
chemistry  (including  chemistry  of  foods,  sanitary  chemistry,  chemistry  of  cleaning, 
chemistry  of  dyestufb,  and  use  of  microscope). 


SYNOPfllS  or  Pr^LIHIKARY  coriWE. 


riBBT  TEAR. 


Coureo  of  Btudf. 


Number  I  Pprinds 
of  weeks,  per  week. 


Bo}/i  and  ffirU. 


EnfcUsh 


40 
40 
40 
40 


6 
6 
6 
21 


Boyt. 

Gcnenl  woodwork,  molding,  and  pattern  making. 
Tree-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  


40 
40 


10 


OMt. 


Sewing  

Free-baud  and  mccbaQlcal  drawing. 


40 
40 


<>  Not  given  during  1891^1900. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PREUMISARY  COURSE-Concluded. 

BrCOND  YSAB. 


Course  of  study. 


Number  ■  Periods 
of  weeka.  per  week. 


Soyt  and  gtHt. 

Knglish  

MaiheiiiBtlc-B  (freometrr)  , 

Science  luliemuitn'}  , 

History  (mediGTu  and  modem )«  

Form  work  UMl  molding  

Free-hand  and  mechaufcal  drawtns  

Uodellng  or  wood  oarvtsg  (optional), 

GirU. 

DrexKinaking  and  milUnery  , 

F¥ee-hand  and  meohauieal  drawins  

Modeling  or  wood  carving  (optional). 


5 
& 
2t 


10 
7i 


THIRD  VKAB. 


Mathematics  (logarithms  and  trlgwometry)  

Science  (sound  and  light)  

United  Statw  hiatOTy  and  government   

Uachlneshop  

Science  (sound  and  light)  

German  (elective)  , 

Cookery  

Huiiwhold  art  and  science;  cbemisttv  of  eooking:. 
Uodeling  or  vood  earring  (optional). 


10 

K 

10 

5 

20 

h 

20  to  40 

10 

10 

6 

40 

5 

40 

10 

40 

a  Not  given  daring  1899-1900. 

The  Hchool  baa  facilities  for  teaching  the  following  trades  and  technical  coarsee, 
from  which  each  student  is  allowed  to  make  a  selection  at  the  beginning  of  his  tliird 
year:  Ktttem  making;  foiyework;  molding;  machinenshop  practice;  machine  draw- 
ing and  ship  drawing;  industrial  chemistry;  industrial  art;  cookery;  dressmaking; 
millinery;  preparatory  for  technical  college  course. 

Through  these  courses  the  school  aims  to  give  each  student  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  some  one  industrial  pursuit,  from  which  he  may  earn  his  living. 
It  offers,  however,  something  more  than  the  mere  equivalent  of  a  workshop 
apprenticeship. 

Before  commencing  work  exclusively  at  hia  trade,  each  student  must  first  complete 
the  preliminary  coarse  of  woodwork  and  ironwork,  including  the  elements 'of  car- 
pentry, pattern  making,  foiling,  molding,  and  iron  fitting. 

The  shop  instruction  throughout  is  Imsed  upon  work  that  is  selected,  as  far  as  pos* 
Bible,  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  and  not  for  the  profit  of  his  employer.  Yet  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  each  student's  time  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  mar^ 
ketable  goods,  in  order  that  he  may  be  made  to  realize  the  conditions  that  he  will 
have  to  face  in  after  life.  Before  leaving  the  si^hool  he  must  be  able  to  execute  his 
work  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  a  rate  that  the  product  of  bis  labor,  if  placed 
upon  the  market,  will  stand  the  test  of  competition. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  time  of  each  apprentice  course  is  devoted  to  technical 
instruction  and  the  remaining  time  to  supplementary  instruction,  as  follows: 

AH  apprentices  are  required  to  meet  one  hour  per  week,  either  in  a  body  or  in 
sections,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  papers  and  reports  to  be  submitted  by  indi- 
vidual members,  somewhat  after  the  seminary  plan.  The  subjects  of  these  reports 
are  Pelected  or  assigned  by  the  pupils  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  and  relate  to 
manufacturing  processes  and  devices,  to  topics  from  the  histgrir^^i^ 
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and  to  fcientific  Bubjects.  Each  report  must  be  exhaustive,  and  is  placed  liefore  the 
clot's  as  clearly  as  poaflible  by  means  of  printed  abstracts  and  the  etereopticon,  the 
l>resontation  to  be  followed  by  a  thorough  discussion. 

All  apprentices  are  given  a  brief  course  in  political  economy,  commercial  gec^- 
raphy,  and  the  history  and  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  and  science  is  different  for  different  apprentice 
conrsM,  as  indicated  under  each  course.  Nearly  all  apprentices  take  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  Theoretical  mechanics;  strength  of  materials,  including  laboratory 
p'ractice  and  tests;  determination  of  stresses  in  framed  structures  by  graphical  and 
analytical  methods;  heat  calculations  and  phenomena  of  combustion,  including  a  gen- 
eral study  of  transformations  of  energy,  hydrogtatioa,  laws  of  gast's;  simple  boiler  and 
engine  testa,  dynamo  testa;  metallurgy  of  iron;  bookkeeping  and  business  forms. 

The  free  public  library  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  outside  reading  and 
study,  and  is  well  patronized  by  mMubers  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  a  large  and 
well-selected  list  of  books  on  practical  and  technical  subjects,  it  has  also  most  of  the 
leading  scientific  and  technical  periodicals. 


Technical  instruction:  Continuous  practice  upon  patterns  for  actual  use  in  the 
foondry.  Including  gear  wheels,  steam  pumps,  steam  engines,  hoists,  propeller  blades, 
dynamo  frwnes,  core  work,  and  sweep  work;  model  making. 

■  Supplementary  instmctiMi:  Study  of  advanced  foundry  work;  methods  of  manu- 
facturing, preserving,  and  seasmung  lumber;  shop  arrangement  wid  mani^ment; 
woodworking  machinery  and  mill  methods;  methods  of  storing  and  checking  pat- 
terns; mechanical  drawing;  science  and  mathematics. 


Techmcal  instruction:  Continuous  practice  in  forging  difficult  machine  part"!,  such 
as  engine  shafts,  connecting  rode,  and  other  parts;  accessories  for  hoists;  cranes; 
foige  tools;  lathe  tools;  carriage  and  wagon  parts,  etc.  Also  structural  and  orna- 
mental ironwork,  and  sundry  selected  jobs  covering  the  entire  field  of  fot^;ing. 

Supplementary  instruction:  Estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications;  properties, 
BOurc«fl,  and  prices  of  materials  used;  metallurgy  of  iron;  production  of  steel;  manu- 
facture of  rolled-steel  shapes,  and  their  uses;  science  and  mathematics;  Saturday 
excuffeions  to  ironwwking  establishments. 


Technical  instruction:  Standard  foundry  practice  in  all  its  details.  The  articles 
of  maefainny  manufoctured  at  the  school  are  both  numerous  and  varied,  requiring 
many  castings  in  iron,  htam,  and  other  metaU^  and  affording  lunple  exercises  in 
molding. 

Practice  is  also  had  in  casting  bronse  figures,  in  piece  molding,  molding  in  gelatine, 
wax,  and  sulphur,  and  by  the  last  wax  process  for  undercut  work,  core  work,  sweep 
work,  care  of  cupola,  etc. 

Supplementary  instruction :  Estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications;  metallurgy  of 
inm;  science  and  mathematics;  Saturday  excursions  to  ironworking  establishments. 


Technical  instruction:  Machine-shop  practice  in  all  its  details,  requiring  work  at 
the  vise,  and  including  the  use  of  the  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  milling  machine,  drill 
press,  etc. ;  construction  of  engines,  hoists,  lathes,  pumps,  gas  engines,  etc. ;  electrical 


AFPREyXICE  COURSE  OF  PATTERN  MAKING. 


AFFRENTICB  COUBSE  OF  FORGE  WORK. 


AFFRENTICB  €30URSE  OF  MOLDING. 


APFBENTICE  COUB8S  IN  MACHINE  SHOP. 
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Supplementary  instruction :  Kstimatcf,  contracts,  and  specifications;  prices,  sources, 
anil  properties  of  materials  utred;  nietalluriiy  of  iron  and  production  of  steel;  science 
and  matlicnmtic?:;  Saturday  excun^iona  to  ironworking  establishments. 


Twhnit-al  instmction:  Machine  drawing— drawing  ^miliar  machine  parta  to  scale; 
design  of  gt^r  teetit  with  application  to  rack  and  pinion,  spur,  hevel,  worm,  and 
helical  gears;  sket«-hing  to  measurement  a  machine  invoI\-ing  gearing,  and  making 
the  cunipU'te  v.  orking  drawings  for  shop  use;  drawing  and  detailing  pumps,  com- 
pre>sor(?,  lloi^t^',  water  wheels,  oil  burners,  gaa  aud  oil  engines,  electric  motors  and 
dynan;os;  boiler  settings,  and  auxiliiiry  connections  for  complete  steam  plant;  use  of 
rolled  t^tecl  forma  and  calculations  of  columns,  beams,  and  sliafts;  a  btudy  of  valve 
diagrams;  engine  and  boiler  design — land  and  marine;  the  design  of  engine  valvec, 
lulk  motions,  govemon',  and  fly  wheels;  a  study  of  the  tyties  of  enginee  and  boilers. 


In  this  course  the  lines  of  a  ship's  body,  the  midship  section,  inboard  and  outboard 
protiluf*,  are  drawn  to  a  suitable  scale,  and  a  wooden  model  is  made  in  order  to  give 
the  student  a  clear  conception  of  the  actual  form  repivsented  by  bis  lines.  The  sta- 
bility, carrying  capacity,  and  displacement  in  tons  are  calculated  from  the  drawings. 
Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  rules  of  the  classification  societies,  such  as  Lloyds, 
Burean  Veritas,  and  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.  Practical  points  of  ship 
construction  arc  dealt  with  and  the  apprentice  is  given  as  much  familiarity  as  possi- 
ble with  shipyard  methods.   Tracing  and  blue  printing  throughout  the  course. 

Supplementary  in.stniction:  Estimates,  contracts,  and  specifications;  metallutgy  of 
iron  and  the  production  of  steel;  8ciem«  and  mathematics;  Saturday  excursions. 


This  coui-KC  is  intended  to  meet  the  demand  for  workmen  skilled  in  the  use  of 
chemical  tools  an<l  appliances.  It  is  not  in  any  senra  the  equivalent  of  a  college  course 
of  chemistry  for  the  education  of  scientific  investigators.  It  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemietry  as  applie<l  to  industries  bascfl  upon  chemical  prin- 
ciples. The  course  includes  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  applying  the  same 
to  the  analysis  of  sugars,  wines,  8ofti)s,  acids,  paints,  fertilizers,  and  other  commer* 
cial  prodncts  and  l)y-produets. 

Supplementary  instruction :  Science  and  mathematics;  Saturday  excursions. 


Tliia  course  is  necesaarily  restricted  by  the  lack  of  facilities  at  the  school  for  exe- 
cuting (lesigns  for  oilclotlw,  fobrics,  stained  glai^,  wall  paper,  mural  decorations,  etc., 
but  this  defect  is  corrected  as  far  as  possible  by  frequent  visits  to  foctories  and  by 
inqniries  among  maimfat^turers.  Sihce  the  school  itself  has  facilities  for  executing 
designs  in  wood,  clay,  terra  eotta,  and  iron,  the  fundamental  principles  are  especially 
apx>lied  to  work  done  in  those  materials.  In  aildition  to  the  elementary  principles 
of  i>er6peetive  light  and  shade,  color,  etc.,  studied  during  the  preliminary  cour^,  the 
following  topics  will  suggest  the  field  of  work  in  this  course:  History  of  art;  draw- 
ings of  the  five  orders;  anatomy;  plant  analysis;  copying  of  ornaments  from  casts, 
photographs,  and  natural  objects;  laws  of  composition  and  their  application;  designs 
for  furniture,  ornamental  iron,  pottery,  etc. ;  excursions  to  museuuis,  art  exhibitions, 
etc. ;  chemistry  of  materials  used — their  properties,  prejiaration,  etc. 


A  continuation  of  the  third  year's  couree  of  cooking  from  a  more  scientific  etand- 
point;  more  advanced  processes,  as  canning,  preserving,  pickling,  desserts,  ice 
creams,  etc;  cooking  for  invalids;  physiological  considerations  and  nuMtive  values; 
preparation  of  menus;  table  decorations.  .  (""ooolp 


APPRENTICE  tX>UR9E  OF  MECHAKICAL  DRAWING. 


SHIP  DRAWING. 


APPRENTICE  COURSE  OF  INDUSTRUL  CHEMISTRY. 


TECdNICAL  COURSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 


TECHNICAL  COURSE  OF  COOKERY. 


Digitized 
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TECHNICAL  COURSE  OF  DRESSMAKING.  ' 

Designing  and  manufacture  of  tea  gowna,  princess  dressea,  tailor-finished  Buita, 
Jackets,  children'g  garments,  eUi;  history  of  costume;  8tiidy  of  drapery;  sketching; 
hygienic  principles;  methods  of  manufacturing  threads,  cloths,  and  other  materials 
used;  ezairsions  to  muia&ictories, 

TECHNICAI.  COURSE  OF  MILLINERY. 

Covered  hats  and  bonneta,  crepe  bonnets,  shirred  and  velvet  hate,  etc. ;  manufac- 
ture of  frames  and  braids;  trimmioK  with  choice  materials;  history  of  costume; 
sketching;  methods  of  manufocturing materials  used. 

PREPARATORY  FOR  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Graduates  from  this  course  are  prepared  to  enter  the  universities  in  the  courses  of 
civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining  engineering.   They  are  admitted  to  the 

engineering  colleges  of  the  University  of  California  without  examination. 

The  school  is  under  the  control  of  tc  self -perpetuating  board  of  trus- 
tees originally  named  by  the  founder. 

The  faculty  consists  of  15  instructors.  In  the  academic  department 
all  of  the  instructors  are  college  graduates.  The  shop  instructors  are 
men  who  were  holding  responsible  x)ositions — foremen  as  a  rule — in 
large  manufactories  when  selected  for  positions  in  the  school;  they 
are  all  thorough  masters  of  their  respective  ti-ades. 

The  total  enrollment  for  both  sexes  in  all  grades  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution,  including  the  school  year  ending  in  1902,  has 
been  2,301,  The  enrollment  for  the  single  year  1901-02  was  372, 
distributed  as  shown  below: 


PUPILS  ENROLLED  AT  THE  CAUFORXIA.  SCHOOL  OF  MECHAKIGAL  ARTS,  1901-02. 


Firat 
prelimi- 
nary. 

Second 
prelimi- 
nary. 

38 
16 

Junior 
ftppren- 
tlce. 

Senior 
appren- 
tice. 

Un- 
gradetl. 

Vlaitom. 

Toul. 

Boys  

Girla  

Total  

99 
33 

32 
14 

20 

6 

85 
18 

10 
1 

284 

as 



132 

M 

^^^1 

26 

103 

11 

3T2 

Students  who  enter  from  other  secondary  schools  receive  credit  for 
any  part  of  the  curriculum  of  this  school  which  they  may  have  com- 
pleted; such  students  usually  follow  a  mixed  progiTunme  of  studies, 
filling  out  the  balance  of  the  regular  course,  and  are  designated  as 

ungraded."  Afew  mature  students — hormal-school  graduates,  etc — 
have  been  admitted  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  at  a  time,  and 
are  designated  as  "visitors." 

Up  to  and  including  the  school  year  ending  in  1002,  the  school  had 
given  diplomas  of  graduation  to  163  students,  distributed  as  follows: 
Pattern  making  15,  forge  work  3,  machine  shop  35,  machine  draw- 
ing 12,  architectural  drawing  15,  technical  industrial  art  6,  technical 
modeling  2,  technical  dressmaking  and  millinery  22,  technical  course 
preparatory  to  college  technical  course  46,  industrial  chemistry  5,  and 
in  both  pattern  making  and  machine  shop  2.  In  addition,  ceriificatea 
for  completion  of  the  preliminary  course  were 
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There  are  two  main  buildings — the  academic  building  and  the  shops. 
Both  are  built  of  stock  brick,  with  artificial  stone  trimmings.  The 
academic  building  is  71  by  128  feet  and  three  stories  high.  This 
building  contains  recitation  rooms,  physical  and  chemical  lal)oratoriea, 
and  the  domestic  department.  The  shop  building  consists  of  a  two- 
story  portion  40  by  107  feet,  and  a  one-story  portion  50  b}-  155  feet, 
l>CHides  an  additional  cupola  shed  10  by  13  feet.  There  is  also  a  third 
building  of  corrugated  iron  over  wooden  structure,  which  surrounds 
the  brass  furnaces,  core  oven,  and  terra  cotta  kiln. 

The  school  is  supported  by  the  income  from  its  original  endowment. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  earnings  of  the  endowment 
fund  were  ¥26,63d.ii8,  and  the  disbursements  from  these  earnings  for 
the  same  period  were  $26,233.27.  Of  the  disbursements  ^18,747.11 
went  to  pay  salaries  and  other  current  expenses  and  $7,485. 16  went  for 
taxes.  In  November,  1900,  the  Stat«  constitution  was  amended  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  so  as  to  exempt  the  property  of  the  school  from 
taxation.  Besides  the  amount  received  from  the  endowment  fund, 
each  student  pays  $10  per  year  to  cover  expenses  of  material;^,  and 
a  small  revenue,  about  $2,500  per  year,  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
articles  manufactured  in  the  schooL 

When  the  school  was  opened  in  1895,  it  was  expected  that  many 
desirable  changes  would  suggest  themselves  as  the  work  progressed, 
but  experience  has  shown  the  original  plans  to  be  successful  beyond 
expectation.  There  has  been  no  trouble  in  finding  an  abundance  of 
commercial  work  for  the  school  shops,  without  interfering  with  local 
manufacturers.  The  school  is  flooded  with  applicants  and  it  can  not 
now  accommodate  more  than  half  or  two-thirds  of  those  applying. 

One  very  important  and  interesting  question  has  arisen  concerning 
the  length  of  time  given  to  the  preliminary  course,  which  all  students 
are  required  to  complete  before  commencing  tlicir  apprenticeships. 
This  preliminary  training  covers  two  years  in  this  school,  but  it  has 
been  so  modiiied  as  to  allow  credits  for  such  subjects  m  students  may 
have  mastered  in  manual-training  schools,  thus  reducing  the  time  in 
some  instances  to  six  months.  In  some  other  schools  of  this  character 
the  preliminary  training  extends  over  only  six  months  or  a  year. 
While  the  two-year  preliminary  work  has  given,  on  the  whole,  excel- 
lent results,  the  management  does  not  claim  that  it  is  the  best. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  have  been  before  the  public  too  short 
a  time  to  allow  conclusions  to  l)e  reached  as  to  any  general  or  specific 
influence  they  have  exerted  upon  the  industries  of  the  community. 
Labor  unions  have  not  fornaally  expre&sed  their  recognition  of  the 
school,  but  there  is  evidence  of  their  good  will. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  are  accepted  by  local  manufacturers  as 
fourth-year  apprentices,  or  "improvers,"  and  at  the  end  of  one  year 
thej*  are  i-ated  as  full-fledged  journeymen.  Employers  seem  to  prefer 
that  the  sehool  give  an  additional  rating  and  recq|^iiisn)^i(^«|Ujl^4s^h 
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frradaate,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  general  rating  for 
ail.  Under  this  arrangement  some  of  the  graduates  receive  journey- 
men's pay  from  the  beginning,  while  others  still  are  rated  as  journey- 
men, but  work  for  a  time  at  slightly  lower  wages  than  are  allowed 
journeymen. 

Local  manuhicturers,  i^hilc  properly  lo(^ng  after  their  own  inter- 
ests in  the  matter,  have  at  the  isame  time  shown  a  thorough  appi-ecia- 
tion  of  the  qualifications  of  the  school  graduates.  Reports  received 
from  employerw  are  very  gratifying.  They  speak  in  teims  of  the 
highest  commendation  of  pupils  in  their  employ,  and  are  constantly 
asking  for  *'more  like  them."  Positions  are  assured  to  all  the  grad- 
uates  the  school  can  turn  out.  In  the  matter  of  workmanship  they 
are  commended  for  both  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  their 
training.  They  are  not  only  thoughtful,  painstaking,  self-reliant,  and 
conscientions,  but  their  efficiency  is  also  increased  by  their  high  stand- 
ard of  general  intelligence.  They  have  also  won  favor  from  their 
employers  because  of  their  good  habits  and  gentlemanly  l>earing. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  this  school  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  It  is  feasible  to  teach  ti-ades  (certain  fundamental  ones)  to  Ameri- 
can boys  as  an  integral  part  of  theh*  education  and  pre^ration  for 
life. 

3.  Such  a  school  can  be  perfectly  articulated  with  the  grammar 
school.  In  other  wonls,  it  can  rank  as  a  strictly  secondary  school  in 
grade,  and  bo  vocationary  in  character. 

3.  Besides  the  advantages  enimierated  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
there  is  another  important  consideration  which  necessitates  a  broader, 
more  thorough,  and  more  varied  training  for  students  in  institutions 
of  this  kind  than  is  ordinarily  given  to  shop  apprentices.  In  a  large 
manafactory  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  find  out  what  the 
apprentice  can  do  most  handily,  and  to  keep  him  at  such  work.  In 
other  words,  to  restrict  his  instruction  to  a  moi*e  or  less  narrow  field. 
The  trade  school,  on  the  other  hand,  can  not  anticipate  exactly  the 
position  that  will  be  open  to  anj'  given  graduate,  and  hence  must  give 
him  a  training  which  will  fortify  him  against  any  emergency  and 
enable  him  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  any  position  likely  to  be  open 
to  him  after  graduation.  In  this  way  the  school  has  the  advantage  of 
exerting  a  broadening  influence,  as  against  a  narrowing  tendency  likely 
to  prevail  in  the  ordinary  shop  apprenticeship. 

THE  WIIJCXBDINO  SCHOOL  OF  INDVSTBZAL  ABTS,  SAK  FAAJT- 

CISCO,  CAI*. 

The  object  of  the  Wilmerding  School  is  to  teach  trades  to  boys.  It 
was  established  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  J.  C.  Wilmerding. 
Mr.  Wilmerding  bequeathed  to  the  regents  of  the  Universitoi^f  Cali- 
fornia, the  sum  of  $400,000  "to  eatablish  and  maiitti«ftdftyld^6[il)gl( 
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be  called  'The  "ft- ilmerding  School  of  Indusitrial  Arts,'  to  teach  boys 
trades,  fitting  them  to  make  a  living  with  their  hands,  with  little  study 
and  plenty  of  work. " 

In  October,  1897,  the  board  of  regents  actively  began  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  their  trust,  and  in  1899  the  present  building  was 
erected  and  equipped.  The  building  is  a  wooden  structure  and  cost 
$20,000,  the  necessary  ground  cost  $23,000,  and  the  equipment  cost 
$16,000.  The  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  wishing  that  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  the  original  fund  should  be  expended  for  a  site  contributed 
$20,000  toward  purcha.sing  the  necessary  ground  for  the  school.  The 
present  building  is  00  by  ICO  feet  and  two  stories  high.  It  is  substan- 
tial and  convenient,  but  only  temporary  in  design.  A  permanent  struc- 
ture is  now  (1901)  being  built  by  the  students. 

While  the  trust  establishing  the  school  is  entirely  independent  of 
that  providing  for  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  yet  both 
schools  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  same  principal.  They 
are  situated  on  adjacent  lots  and  pupils  in  one  school  can  go  into  the 
shops  of  the  other  when  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 

The  courses  of  study  and  instruction  are  aiTanged  with  a  view  of 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  founder,  and  cover  the  building  trades, 
such  as  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  bricklaying,  blacksnii thing,  plumb- 
ing, wood  carving,  clay  modeling,  and  ai'chi lecture.  While  the  main 
work  of  the  school  is  manual  training  in  these  trader,  the  pupil  receives 
also  the  drawing  and  mathematics  required  by  a  first-class  workman, 
such  training  in  English  and  business  forms  as  will  enable  him  to 
transact  his  businef^s  properly,  such  portions  of  geography  and  his- 
tory as  are  most  intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  such  knowledge  of  the  history  and  principles  of  our 
Government  as  a  good  citizen  should  posscf^s.  In  short,  it  is  intended 
that  the  graduates  of  the  school  shall  be  well-instructed  workmen  in 
the  trades  which  they  select,  and  intelligent  citizens.  The  equipment 
of  tools,  machinery,  and  appliances  is  very  complete.  All  the  shops 
are  equipped  with  the  best  of  cveiything  in  this  line  and  arranged 
according  to  the  latest  shop  methods.  The  course  is  designed  to  cover 
four  years.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition,  the  use  of  tools,  instru- 
ments, or  materials.  Any  boy  who  has  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grade  of  a  grammar  school  will  be  admitted  to  any  department  of  this 
school.  Boys  who  have  finished  only  the  seventh  grade  will  also  be 
admitted,  provided  they  are  over  10  years  of  age. 

The  school  in  1901  had  enrolled  but  two  classes,  together  number- 
ing 165.  The  faculty  consists  of  12  instructoi^.  Those  in  the  aca- 
demic departments  are  all  college  graduates,  and  the  shop  instructors 
are  men  who  are  thorough  masters  of  their  respective  trades.  The 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  $21,600,  and  is  provided  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  original  endowment.  The  school  has  not  been  in  exist- 
ence long  enough  to  send  out  a  class  of  graduate^g»|i4b^'bSAg^|$l@o 
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results  &a  to  the  standing  of  it»  students  with  the  manufacturing 
world  can  be  given.  The  school  is  well  equipped  and  it^^  work  is  laid 
(Hit  upon  lines  that  suggest  a  reasonable  hope  for  gratifying  results. 

HEBBEW  TBOHNIGAX  nTSTITUTifi,  KEV  YOBX,  N.  T. 

The  need  for  a  school  of  this  particular  kind  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  large  influx  into  New  York  City  of  Jewish  immigrants,  for 
the  most  part  in  straitened  circumstances,  resulted  in  a  hea.\y  strain 
on  the  Jewish  charitable  organizations.  It  was  recognized  that  in 
many  instances  permanent  relief  for  the  older  immigrants  was  hope- 
less, and  that  sure  relief  could  come  only  through  the  proper  train- 
ing of  the  children.  In  other  words,  the  founders  of  the  institute 
felt  that  the  best  and  most  practicable  way  to  help  the  poorer  class 
of  Hebrews  was  to  give  the  younger  members  such  education  as 
would  fit  them  for  success  in  mechanical  trades,  and  thereby  place 
them  in  a  position  to  support  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
them.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute 
was  established  in  New  York  City  in  November,  1883.  The  buildings 
occupied  by  the  institute  are  located  at  Nos.  34  and  36  Stuyvesant 
street  and  Nos.  225  and  227  East  Ninth  street.  The  school  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  Ninth  Street  building,  erected  in  1892,  and  the  whole  of 
the  adjacent  Stuyvesant  Street  building,  which  was  erected  in  1896  as 
a  thoroughly  modern  school  building. 

The  annual  catalogue  states  that  the  institute  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  manimi  training  school,  a  trade  school,  and  a  polytet'hnic  school, 
without  belonging  distinctively  to  any  one  of  these  classes. 

Though  founded  and  supported  by  those  who  are  convinced  of  tho 
worth  and  dignity  of  manual  labor,  and  who  are  desirous  of  opening 
to  Jewish  youth  the  life  of  usefulness  which  awaits  the  skillful  and 
conscientious  mechanic,  the  institute  must,  nevertheless,  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  its  pupils  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
hereditary  experience  in  choosing  the  exact  trade  which  they  are  to 
follow.  Apprenticed  to  a  single  trade,  they  might  not  develop  that 
particular  aptitude  necessary  to  success,  while  the  transfer  to  another 
and  more  suitable  branch  might  be  hindered  by  a  lack  of  general  man- 
ual and  intellectual  training.  Boys  are  therefore  received  at  an  early 
age  and  instructed  during  the  first  two  yeara  in  those  subjects  which 
will  be  useful  to  them  in  whatever  mechanical  pursuits  they  may 
finally  follow.  In  the  third  year  thej'  are  encouraged  to  give  special 
attention  to  that  particular  branch  of  work  which  seems  most  suitable 
for  each,  and  which  they  can  follow  for  a  livelihood  after  leaving  the 
school.  In  this  the  aim  is  at  thoroughness,  dexterity,  and  understand- 
ing in  general,  rather  than  at  the  acquirement  of  those  special  manipu- 
lations which  can  be  rapidly  acquired  in  practical  work  if  the  founda- 
tions hare  been  properly  laid. 
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While  receiving  a  thorough  technical  ti'ftining,  the  students  are  not 
allowed  to  neglect  that  geneml  education  which  is  required  in  the 
public  schools.  A  part  of  tho  daily  work  is  therefore  given  up  to  the 
essentials  of  a  good  English  education.  The  ii(,-hool  contains  a  refer- 
ence library,  consisting  chiefly  of  books  on  mechanical  and  scientific 
subjects,  and  there  is  also  a  circulating  library,  containing  books  of 
travel,  history,  poetry,  fiction,  mechanics,  and  science. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  of  Jewish  faith,  residents  of  New 
York  City,  at  least  12^  years  of  age,  healthy  and  strong,  and  must 
present  satisfactory  testimonials  of  scholarship  and  character.  They 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic  through  denominate 
numbers,  English,  geography,  and  United  States  history.  They  must 
also  be  examined  by  the  medical  adviser  in  regard  to  their  general 
health  and  strength. 

Boys  who  have  already  done  all  of  the  work  of  the  junior  or  tho 
middle  class  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 

Tuition,  books,  and  tools  are  furnished  free.  Warm  lunches  are  pro- 
vided at  a  charge  of  1  cent  per  day,  or  5  cents  per  week.  Shower  baths 
are  famished  free,  and  iMithing  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  school 
exercises. 

The  full  course  requires  three  years  for  completion.  No  pupil  will 
receive  a  diploma  from  the  institute  unless  he  shall  have  satisfactorily 
completed  all  of  the  work  required  for  the  full  course  in  each  of  the 
several  departments. 

The  daily  session  of  the  institute  begins  at  9  a.  m.  and  closes  at  5  p.  m. , 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays;  at  -i  p.  m.,  Fridays. 
Tfie  junior  class  is  always  dismissed  at  4  p.  m.  There  is  a  recess  of  one 
hour  at  noon. 

In  July,  August,  and  a  part  of  September  there  are  only  half -day 
sessions,  from  9  a.  m.  to  13  m.  There  is  no  session  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  Jewish  holidays,  and  legal  holidays.  The  school  is  closed 
dnring  the  first  two  weeks  of  July  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  August. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  embraces  elementary  and  advanced 
studies  in  English,  mathematics,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing, 
applied  science,  including  physics,  chemistry,  electricity,  etc.,  and 
shop  work  in  wood  and  metal.  Id  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
third  year,  each  pupil  is  obliged  to  adopt  one  of  the  following  courses 
as  a  specialty: 

Mechauical  <Irawing  ( two  houra  per  ilay ) :  Parallel  and  angular  perspective;  architec- 
tural drawing;  (oandationti;  piers  and  walls;  floon,  roofs,  and  stairways;  BtructUTal 
ironwork;  round  writing;  artistic  lettering;  tinting. 

Machine  drawing — isometricand  cabinet  projection;  wheel  gearing;  boiler  settingn; 
details  of  steam  mgine  and  dynamo;  details  of  special  machines;  aaoeoibled  drawings. 

Woo<l  working  (two  hours  i>er  day):  Ad\-anced  pattern  malting  at  tbc  bench  and 
lathe;  molding  and  castiug  in  lead;  CArpeutry  work;  cabinetwork;  wood  carving. 
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Metel  working  (two  hours  per  day):  Machine  work — building  Bomo  machine  or 
apparatus,  as  speed  lathe,  dynamo,  or  galvanometer;  thread  cutting,  innde  and  out- 
bide;  use  of  milling  machine;  reaming  and  boring;  making  taps,  chucks,  and  face 
plates;  gear  cutting;  tool  making.  * 

Tempering  and  grinding  IooIb;  dieainking;  forging. 

Practical  electricity  (two  hours  per  day) :  Lectures  and  recitatioiip,  two  houre  jter 
■week. 

Experimental  work— electro-magnetism;  primary  and  storage  batteries;  dynamos 
and  motoni;  etectrical  measuring  with  amperemeter;  voltmeter  and  Wheatstone 
bridge;  electrical  testing  of  dynamoe,  motors,  and  arc  lamps;  construction  of  apjiara- 
tns  for  use  in  demonstrations  and  experiments. 

Th©  institute  is  controlled  hy  a  board  of  director,  partlj'  elected  hy 
the  Institute  Society  and  partly  delegated  by  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
and  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  of  New  York  City.  The  educational 
work  is  supervised  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  board  of  directors. 

There  are  11  instructors,  of  whom  5  are  college  graduates,  1  a  grad- 
uate of  a  technical  school,  and' the  others  are  men  who  have  acquired 
a  prw*tical  training  in  the  several  trades.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  different  classes  during  the  past  j'ear  was  as  follows:  Junior  clas-s, 
91;  middle  class,  48;  senior  class,  41.  The  number  of  graduates  is 
comparatively  small,  only  375  pupils  having  completed  the  full  course. 
The  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  are  valued  at  $132,000,  and  the 
annual  expense  of  maintenance  is  about  $20,000.  The  funds  for  build- 
ing and  equipping  the  school  were  provided  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  members  of  the  Jewish  community,  and  it  is  supported  by  the 
annual  dues  and  contributions  of  members,  voluntary  contributions  of 
nonmembers,  legacies  of  deceased  members  and  nonmembor^;,  and 
by  the  proceeds  of  occasional  benefit  entertainments. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  the  courses  of  training  and  study 
could  be  improved  by  the  employment,  in  some  instances,  of  more 
experienced  teachers,  by  having  better  and  more  complete  equipment, 
and  by  an  inci'ease  in  the  space  devoted  to  class  work.  Owing  to  lack 
of  funds,  the  outlook  for  improvements  is  not  promising. 

The  number  of  graduates  form  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  employed,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  such  benefits  as  may  hare 
accrued  to  the  industries  of  the  locality  as  a  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institute.  It  is  thought  that  in  a  general  way  the  institute 
has  contributed  its  quota  toward  increasing  the  intelligence  of  the 
working  classes  and  in  promoting  industrial,  educational,  and  social 
development  in  the  community.  The  institute  is  opposed  by  one  of 
the  \ooal  labor  unions,  which  represents  a  branch  of  the  woodworking 
ti-ade,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  turning  out  too  many  young  men  who 
enter  that  trade.  This  opposition  is  evidently  without  foundation,  as 
the  records  of  the  school  show  that  during  the  past  fourteen  years 
there  have  been  only  seventeen  graduates  who  hav6  taken  up  wood- 
working trades.    Regarding  the  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under 
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instruction,  experience  shows  that  the  g^raduates  in  a  short  time  can 
earn  more  and  advance  more  rapidly  than  can  boys  who  have  passed 
through  yfars  of  regular  apprenticeship  in  a  particular  trade,  while 
their  opportunities  for  general  development  have,  meanwhile,  been 
far  greater.  The  last  report  from  the  gradimtes  shows  that  the  aver- 
age wages  of  31  members  of  the  class  of  1899  amounted  to  $5.30  per 
week  during  the  first  year  after  leaving  school,  and  from  this  amount 
there  is  a  gradual  increase  In  the  earning  capacity  of  each  class  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  The  class  of  1893  report  22  members  who  averaged 
$17.75  per  week,  and  10  members  of  the  class  of  1886  report  having 
averaged  $26.50  per  week  during  the  year  1900. 

It  is  the  strong  belief  of  the  officials  that  but  for  the  training 
received  by  these  graduates  they  could  not  have  made  such  material 
progress.  In  fact,  without  that  training  they  could  not  liave  occupied 
the  positions  which  many  of  them  have  held  since  leaving  the  school. 
At  the  present  time  not  one  of  the  gi*aduates  is  known  to  be  out  of 
employment.  The  institute  has  many  and  constant  requests  from 
manufactui'ers  for  graduates.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  a  good  indica* 
tion  that  the  graduates  ai'e  preferred  over  shop-trained  apprentices. 

None  of  the  graduates  take  up  regular  trade  work  without  under- 
going a  period  of  apprenticeship.  The  institute  does  not  profess  to 
teach  trades  with  that  degree  of  thoroughness  that  will  fit  the  gradu- 
ates to  -take  up  the  work  of  journeymen,  on  the  contrary,  it  only 
aims  to  give  such  a  knowledge  and  training  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  will  enable  the  graduates  to  enter  the  trades  either  as  appren- 
tices or  helpers  and  make  rapid  progress  thereafter. 

The  officials  feel  that  the  institute  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory 
and  has  fully  attained  tbe  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

BOSTON  ASiriiTTM  AND  FASlf  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  181-k  for  the  purpose  of  training  orphaned 
boys  of  deserving  character  to  earn  a  livelihood.  It  was  located  in  the 
historic  old  house  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  on  the  corner  of  Salem  and 
Charter  streets,  in  Boston,  where  it  remained  until  1832,  when  Thomp- 
sons Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  was  purchased  for  the  school,  and  there 
it  ha'R  been  located  to  the  present  day.  This  school  is  a  private  insti- 
tution, and  has  no  connection  with  the  city  of  Boston,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  its  name,  except  that  it  is  situated  within  the  city  limits. 
Thompsons  Island  has  an  area  of  157  acres.  It  is  3  miles  from  the 
foot  of  State  street  and  1^  miles  from  City  Point,  Boston. 

This  school  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  managers  and  is  under  the 
immediate  management  of  a  superintendent.  It  receives  boys  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  14  years,  furnishes  them  with  a  comfortable  home, 
affords  them  a  grammar-school  education,  and  teaches  them  to  work, 
so  that  when  old  enough  to  go  out  into  the  world  they  are  prepared  to 
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meet  and  grapple  with  the  problems  which  life  will  present.  All  the 
boys  attend  school  one-half  the  day,  and  during  the  other  half  work  at 
tlie  Tarioos  trades  and  occupations  that  are  taught. 

At  the  age  of  15  or  16  the  boj'S  are  expected  to  have  completed  the 
course  of  study,  and  under  certain  circumstences  they  then  return  to 
their  relatives  or  friends.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  positions  are  found 
for  them  to  work  at  the  trades  or  occupations  they  have  learned,  or 
homes  are  found  for  them  on  farms  in  the  countr3\  A  careful  super- 
vision is  kept  over  each  boy  until  he  is  of  age.  He  is  visited  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  advised  in  person  and  by  letter,  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  have  each  boy  earn  and  save  as  much  money  as  possible.  When  a 
boy  ia  admitted  to  the  school  a  form  of  relinquishment  must  be  made 
out  by  his  guardian  or  surviving  parent,  giving  him  up  to  the  school 
entirely  during  his  legal  minority. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  deportment  of  the  pupils  at  all  times 
and  to  their  religious  instruction.  Plenty  of  recreation  is  allowed, 
and  sports  are  encouraged.  In  summer  the  bathing  is  unsurpassed,  and 
baseball  and  football  clubs  exist,  and  are  supplied  with  uniforms 
and  all  the  required  paraphernalia.  In  winter  there  is  excellent 
skating,  coasting,  and  tobc^ganing.  There  is  also  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  gymnasium.  A  large  library  of  carefully  selected  books  is 
maintained. 

In  luiditiott  to  its  academic  coui*se  of  instruction,  the  school  has  reg- 
ular courses  for  the  teaching  of  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  printing, 
farming,  marine  engineering,  music  (for  the  trainingof  band  musicians), 
and  piloting  (training  of  pilots). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  industrial  ti'aining  is  given  some  of  the 
boys  in  the  school  bakery,  laundry,  and  kitchen  (cooking,  etc.),  and 
in  its  so-called  "  Cottage  Row"  the  school  has  a  feature  much  like  the 
"Junior  Republic,"  a  city  with  its  mayor  and  other  officers,  a  bank, 
etc. ,  and  the  boys  are  trained  in  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs,  bank- 
ing, buying  and  selling  real  estate,  stocks,  etc. 

The  instructors  in  this  school  have  bad  a  normal  or  technical  training. 
During  the  year  ending  in  1900,  45  pupils  were  engaged  in  studying 
carpentry,  6  blacksmithing,  6  printing,  and  80  farming;  on  the  steuner 
there  were  6  engaged  in  studying  marine  engineering  and  piloting, 
and  in  the  school  band  there  were  22.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
school  1,752  had  been  graduated  in  one  occupation  or  another  up  to 
the  year  1900.  Many  of  the  graduates  have  become  prominent  in  busi- 
ness, in  politics,  or  in  the  social  world.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all 
walks  of  life;  one  foj*  fifteen  years  has  been  harbor  master,  another  is 
a  chief  of  police,  others  are  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  manufac- 
turers, postmasters,  librarians,  musicians,  superintendents,  foremen, 
overseers,  pilots,  engineers,  mechanics,  and  farmers. 
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On  January  1, 1900,  there  were  in  the  school  98  pupils,  the  smallest 
number  during  the  year.  The  largest  number  at  any  one  time  was 
lli2  and  the  whole  number  present  during  the  year  waa  121.  The 
average  age  of  the  boys  admitted  was  11  years  8  months  and  2  days. 
The  average  age  of  boys  discharged  was  15  years  7  months  and  3  days. 

Of  the  boys  discharged  and  relocated  6  returned  to  parents  or 
guardians  and  17  were  added  to  the  "out  family"  of  the  school.  Of 
the  latter  number,  16  were  employed  as  follows:  1  as  a  blacksmith,  8 
on  farms,  2  as  machinists,  2  as  office  assistants,  1  in  a  factory,  1  in  a 
market,  and  1  a:^  a  roofer. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  school  cost  about  $50,000.  The  main 
building  was  erected  in  1852,  but  has  been  added  to  since.  The  barns 
were  built  in  186i  and  the  industrial  building  was  built  in  1885. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  school  averages  about 
$20,000.  The  funds  for  thij^  purpose  come  from  invested  funds,  sales 
from  the  farm,  amount  paid  by  Boston  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor 
for  board  of  city  orphans  at  school,  donations,  etc. 

The  courses  of  instruction  could  hardly  be  improved  except  as 
regards  the  farm.  There  the  beginning  of  a  grammar  school  course 
in  farming  would  be  an  improvement,  and  such  a  course  is  being 
developed. 

Xjabor  organizations  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  this  school  so 
far  as  is  known.  This  school  has  well  equipped  its  gi-aduates  for 
employment  and  they  are  in  great  demand  by  cmplo3'ei-s,  who  prefer 
them  to  merely  shop-trained  boys,  as  they  have  learned  to  work  stead- 
ily, obey  promptly,  and  attend  strictly  to  the  work  they  are  on.  For 
these  graduates  higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and  more  rapid 
promotion  has  been  the  rule,  and  those  who  have  taken  the  courses  in 
marine  engineering,  farming,  and  printing  are  able  to  begin  work  at 
their  trades  without  undergoing  a  period  of  apprenticeship.  This 
school  has  in  a  general  way  proved  satisfactory  and  has  long  ago 
attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

MTLZiBB  HAIfTJAIi-IiABOB  SCHOOL  OF  AliBEUABIiE,  CBOZET,  VA. 

Thia  institution  was'  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia approved  February  24,  1874,  designed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
will  of  Samuel  Miller.  The  will,  after  making  numerous  legacies, 
provided  that  the  residue  of  the  estate  should  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  county  of  Albemarle  by  the  "founding,  establishment,  and 
perpetual  support  of  a  school  ou  the  manual-labor  principle.''  The 
formation  of  a  corporation  was  provided  for  consit<tlng  of  the  members 
of  the  State  board  of  education  and  their  successors  in  office  and  the 
second  auditor  of  the  State  and  his  successor  in  office,  to  be  known  as 
the  Miller  Manual-Labor  School  of  Albemarle.    To  this  corporation 
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the  executor  of  the  will  of  Samuel  Miller  turned  over  stocks  and  bonds 
amounting  to  over  ^1,000,000. 

In  October,  1878,  tjie  school  opened  at  Crozet,  Va.,  with  20  pupiU. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bequest  instruction  in  the  school,  free  of 
expenses,  was  open  to  '^as  many  poor  orphan  children,  and  other 
white  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  educate  them  (such  orphans 
and  other  children  to  be  residents  of  the  county  of  Albemarle),  as  the 
profits  and  income  of  the  funds  herein  devised  and  bequeathed  will 
admit  of."  The  school  was  started  with  boys  only,  but  in  November, 
1884,  girls  were  for  the  first  time  admitted.  The  school  is  both  aca- 
demic and  industrial  in  character,  numerous  trades  being  taught. 

The  school  trustees  of  the  county  of  Albemarle  and  of  the  city  of 
Charlottesville  meet  in  January  and  July  of  each  year.  At  these  meet- 
ings those  children  who  come  under  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Miller's 
will  are  selected  and  designated,  and  f  nnn  their  number  the  county  court 
appoints  the  pupils  of  tiio  school.  They  must  be  residents  of  Albe- 
marle County  and  must  be  between  10  and  14^  years  of  age,  though 
exceptions  may  be  made  in  feivor  of  children  over  14  years  of  age 
whenever  special  benefits  will  thereby  be  conferred. 

The  school  is  managed  and  controlled  through  the  agency  of  the 
county  court  of  Albranarle  County.  The  court  appoints  annually  two 
intelligent,  respectable,  and  well-educated  gentlemen,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  select  and  employ,  whenever  necessary,  competent  and  suitable 
teachers  for  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  couil. 
There  is  also  a  superintendent,  a  director  of  the  department  of  prac- 
tical mechanics,  a  bookkeeper,  a  chaplain,  a  resident  physician,  a 
matron,  a  librarian,  and  a  secretary,  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers  and 
instructors,  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

The  courses  taught  are  woodworking,  including  carpentry,  cabinet- 
making,  etc. ,  machine-shop  work,  foundry  work,  foi^  work,  printing, 
steam  and  electrical  plants,  free-hand  drawing,  mechanical  drawing, 
painting,  plumbing,  dressmaking,  sewing,  and  cooking. 

For  the  year  1900-1901  there  was  a  total  of  49  officers,  teachers,  and 
instructors  in  the  school,  of  whom  19  were  employed  in  teaching  the 
industrial  courses.  Of  the  latter  3  were  trained  in  colleges  and  by 
teaching,  1  in  an  academy  and  by  teaching,  2  in  public  schools  and  by 
teaching,  and  the  remainder  were  either  graduates  of  the  Miller  school 
or  practical  workmen.  In  this  year  there  were  40  pupils  in  wood 
working,  24  in  the  machine  shop,  24  in  the  foundry,  24  in  the  forge 
shop,  3  in  printing,  3  in  the  steam  and  electric  plant,  35  in  dress- 
making, sewing,  etc.,  and  48  in  cooking.  The  number  taking  the 
courses  of  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  was  not  obtained,  and. 
there  appear  to  be  no  pupils  in  the  courses  of  plumbing  and  painting. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  school  there  have  been  70  actual  gradu- 
ates.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  have  left  school,  before  graduation. 
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There  are  611  boys  who  have  g-one  out  from  the  school,  and  their 
present  status  (1901)  is  as  follows: 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  BOYS  WHO  HAVE  GONE  OCT  FROM  THE  MILLER  SCHOOL. 


Occupationx. 


Agent,  ba^age  (R.  R.)  .. 
Agents: 

Station  (R.  R.)  

Insurance  

Bakers  

Blacksmiths  

Bookkeepers  

Brakemen  (R.  R.)  

Bricklayers  

Broker,  commlRsIon  

Cabinetmakers  

Carpenters  

Carpenters,  bridge  (R.R.) 

Chemists  

Clerks   

Clerk,  Rollwav  Hall  Serv- 
ice  

Conductors: 

Railroad  

Street  car  

Constable  

Contractors: 

Brick  

Railroad  

Draftsmen  

ElectrldanH  

Engineers: 

Civil  

Electrical  and  me- 
chanical  

Locomotive  (R.  It.)... 

Slatlonarr  

Farmers  

Firemen: 

Ijocomotive  (R.R,)... 

Stationary  

Fitters,  shipvatd  

FlorlBUi  

Foremen,  shop  


OccupaUons. 


Foundry  men   6 

Gardener   I 

Hammersmith   1 

Hostler   1 

Inspectors: 

Car  (R.  R.)   1 

Locomotive  {ll.  R.)..  2 
Instructors: 

Drawing;   2 

Engineering   2 

Forge  and  foundry,.  4 
Language  and  liter- 
ature   1 

Machine  shop   :< 

Manual  training   3 

Physics  and  mathe- 
matics  2 

Public  Hclioot   4 

Woodworking   1 

Inventor   1 

Journalist   1 

Lawyers   8 

MacniniBti   44 

Mail  carrier   1 

Managers: 

Furnace   1 

Restaurant   1 

Manufacturer   1 

Master  of  Iramporta- 

tion  (R.R.)   1 

Merchants   9 

MoMrman,  street  car   l 

Newsboys   2 

Nurseryman   1 

Overseer   1  , 

Painters   4  I 

PharmatilBts   6  I 

Pfaoto-engiavcr   1  | 

Physicians   4 


Occupaticiw 


Plumheni  

Postmasters  

Potter  

Preacher  

Printers  

ProfesHors  in  colleges.... 
Property  man,  theater .. 
Railroad  employ ee«,inle- 

cellaneoua  

fiailor  

Salesmen,  traveling  

SberifT,  deputy  

Shoemaker  

Soldiers   

BtenographcT  

Steward,  hotel  

Stonecutters  

Students  

Superintendent: 

Railroads  

Water  supply,  (R.  R.) 
Supervisor  of  bridges 

(R.  R.)  

Telegraph  operators  (R. 

R-)  

Town  sergeant  

Train    dUpatehen  (R. 

R.)  

Turners,  wood  

Upholsterer  

MiscellaDeoua  

Total  

Unknown   

Blind  

Paralysed  

Insane  

Dead  


Num- 
ber. 


4 

2 
1 
1 

3 
7 

I 

6 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
15 

1 
1 


3 
2 
1 
145 


Of  these  boys  3j  have  attended  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
The  average  annu^  income  of  the  entire  number  (not  including  dead, 
unknown,  etc.)  is  $594.  Of  the  graduates  the  average  annual  income  IS 
$1,000,  and  of  the  nongraduatea  $533. 

The  status  of  16G  girls  who  have  left  the  school  in  as  follows: 

orCT'PATIONri  OF  GIRLS  WHO  HAVE  GONE  OUT  FROM  THE  MILLER  SCHOOL. 


Oe(>upattons. 


.  Number. 


Occnpatlons. 


'  Number. 


Artist  

Bookkeeper. . . 

ClerlM  

Companion  ... 
Dressmakers . , 

Governess  

PoatmistresH  .. 
Proof  reader.. 
.'%tenographcrs 
Student  


1  I  Teachers  

1  1 1  Trained  nurse . 
6  Mtseeilaneous . 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
S 
1 


Total. 


Unknown 
Married  .. 
At  home.. 
Dead  
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The  total  number  of  pupils  who  had  entered  the  school  from  its 
organization  up  to  the  year  1901  was  1,022.  Of  these  the  majority 
remained  in  the  school  from  four  to  seven  years. 
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The  cost  of  the  trades  building  was  $36,000,  and  of  its  equipment 
$50,000^  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  tmde  courses  is  $7,000. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  in  all  its  branches  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  1,  1899,  was  $64,072.67,  and  the  total  amount  expended 
for  maintenance  for  twenty-two  years  of  the  schoors  existence  was 
$1,668,695.81,  of  which  $236,343.30  was  for  buildings.  The  funds 
used  come  entirely  from  an  income  of  $75,000  per  annum  from  the 
Miller  endowment. 

It  is  said  by  the  school  officials  that  the  courses  of  instruction  are 
excellent  and  can  hardly  be  improved  upon,  and  that  the  industries 
in  the  locality  of  the  school  and  in  many  other  localities  have  been 
benefited  by  its  establishment  for  the  reason  that  it  has  miule  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  competent  and  skilled  workmen.  This  and  other  simi- 
lar schools  have  increased  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  who  have 
exerted  a  strong  influence  for  good  wherever  they  have  located  and 
have  promoted  the  social,  industrial,  and  educational  development  of 
workingmen.  The  pupils  Iiave  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  also  said  that  there  are  no  labor  unions  in  the  locality  of  the 
school,  and  a«  far  as  known  no  opposition  to  the  school  exists  among 
labor  organizations  nor  have  they  rendered  it  aid  of  any  kind.  The 
better  preparation  for  work  of  the  graduates  has  certainly  procured 
them  higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and  more  rapid  promotion. 
Employers  generally  prefer  industrial-school  men  to  the  shop-trained 
workmen,  because  they  are  more  intelligent  and  have  more  adaptability 
and  they  do  not  run  so  much  in  grooves  and  fixed  ways.  In  many  cases 
the  graduates  of  this  school  are  employed  by  manufacturing  establish- 
ments without  having  to  pass  an  apprenticeship;  this  is  true  of  the 
Richmond  Jjocomotive  Works,  the  Roanoke  Works,  Toler  &  Sons, 
manufacturei's  of  furniture,  and  others,  but  some  firms  do  require  a 
short  apprenticeship. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  educators  connected  with  this  institution,  this 
and  other  similar  industrial  schools  have,  proved  eminently  satisfac- 
torj',  and  generally  speaking  have  fully  attained  the  end  for  which 
they  were  established. 

INBTZTT7TE  7011  COLOBED  TOtTTH,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  in  Philadelphia  was  founded  in  the 
year  1837,  upon  th«  basis  of  a  bequest  by  Mr.  Richard  Humphreys, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  under  the  care  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  "having  for  its  object  the  benevo- 
lent design  of  instructing  descendants  of  the  African  race  in  school 
learning,  in  the  various  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades,  and 
in  agriculture,  in  order  to  prepare,  fit,  and  qualify  them  to  act  as  teach- 
ers.    The  importance  of  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts  having 
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claimed  the  consideration  of  the  friends  of  the  institute,  and  subscrip- 
tions having  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  for  this 
purpose,  a  separate  building  was  erected,  and  in  1889  trade  instruc- 
tion was  commenced.  Instruction  is  free  to  colored  persons  16  years  of 
age  or  over,  of  good  moral  character.  The  school  year  begins  October 
1  and  ends  May  30.  The  courses  of  instruction  include  four-year  courses 
in  bricklaying,  carpentry,  printing,  tailoring,  and  sboemaking,  and 
two-year  courses  in  millinery,  dressmaking,  and  cooking.  The  classes 
in  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  cooking  meet  three  days  in  the  week. 
The  hours  for  instruction  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  are  from  1  to 
G  p.  m.,  and  the  class  in  cooking  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  The  classes 
in  bricklaying,  carpentry,  printing,  teiloring,  and  sboemaking  meet 
three  nights  each  week  from  7.30  to  9.30. 

All  pupils  are  first  instructed  in  the  use  of  tools,  materials,  etc., 
and  then  advanced  by  progressive  steps  until  every  detail  is  thoroughly 
mastered.  The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  board  of 
managers,  which  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  are  8  instructors,  all  of  whom  have  had  practical  training  in 
the  trades.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  different  trades  and  classes 
during  the  year  1900-01  was  as  follows: 


PUPILS  IN  EAOH  CLASS  OF  mSTrrUTK  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH,  ISOO-OL 


Coaxse. 

Flnt  yeu. 

SecoQd 
yewr. 

Third  year. 

FtMirtli 
year. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

9 

7 

4 

2 

23 

6 

1 

4 

2 

12 

10 

8 

2 

2 

22 

7 

6 

1 

3 

17 

Millinery  

22 
20 

15 
U 

87 
31 

Cooking  

60 

S& 

S6 

ISO 

87 

IS 

11 

240 

A  large  number  of  pupils  leave  the  school  without  being  graduated 
and  take  up  the  trades  they  have  studied.  Thus  far  only  180  pupils 
have  received  graduate  certificates.  The  building  occupied  by  the 
trade  school  is  a  three-story  structure  containing  about  12,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  and ,  together  with  the  equipment,  cost  about  $20,000. 
The  school  is  maintained  by  endowments  and  subscriptions  from 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  $5,000 
per  annum. 

The  present  courses  of  training  and  study  are  considered  satisfactory. 
Regarding  the  general  benefits  to  pupils  and  others,  it  is  said: 

The  school  has  made  better  citizens  and  better  mechanics  of  all  tibose 
who  attended  its  classes.  If  it  were  not  for  the  opportunities  that 
they  afforded,  a  great  majority  of  the  pupils  woula  be  little  better 
than  poorly  paid  domestics  or  laborers.    All  graduates  are  qualified 
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to  engage  in  practical  work  without  undergoing  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  reports  from  recent  graduates  show  that  they  are  earning 
good  wages  at  their  trades,  nhile  most  of  the  former  pupils  give 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  work  which  they  began  in  the 
school,  yet  it  is  known  that  in  many  cases  they  devote  a  portion  of 
each  week  to  teaching  others  less  fortunate  than  UiemBclves.  The 
social  and  educational  oenofits  are  manifested  in  manv  directions^  and 
the  lessons  taught  the  men  and  boys  in  the  night  school  are  yielding 
.  rich  returns  in  t^e  homes,  which  are  made  better  and  happier  by  the 
intelligent  and  well-directed  enei^ies  of  the  fatiiers  and  sons  who  have 
been  under  our  instruction. 

Generally  ^>eBking,  feelings  of  luce  prejudice  operate  against  the 
preference  oi  the  graduates,  except  among  cmj^oyera  of  their  own 
color.  Many  of  the  former  graduates  are  in  business  for  themselves, 
and  tiiey  invariably  assist  ana  give  employment  to  the  graduates  of 
more  recent  date.   It  is  statea  that  the  school  has  in  a  general  way 

f)roved  satisfactory,  and  has  attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  estab- 
ished.  The  only  drawback  is  the  lack  of  interest  manifested  by  those 
whom  the  gchow  is  intended  to  benefit  The  instruction  being  free, 
they  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  therefore  they  are  dis- 
posed to  overlook  the  advanti^es  which  it  affords.  The  management, 
however,  has  cause  to  feel  gratified,  for  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  future 
will  be  productive  of  still  greater  benefits  to  the  class  of  people  whose 
advancement  and  elevation  has  always  been  the  sole  object  of  the 
institute. 

HTgRKAW   KAirnAZ.   THAHJTNG   AND   INDUBTBXAL  SOHOOZ^, 

phuiASeufhia,  7A. 

The  Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  in  Philadelphia 
was  established  February  1, 1900.  The  following  statement  regarding 
the  purpose  and  work  of  this  school  was  furnished  by  the  principal: 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train  the  head,  the  band,  and  the  heart, 
and  thus  raise  the  standard  of  the  pupil  bv  improving  the  whole  man 
morally,  intellectually,  and  manually,  and  making  him  more  valuable 
as  a  man  and  a  citizen;  to  teach  such  trades  as  carpcntrv,  bricklaving, 

electric-bell  hanging,  ghocmaking,  etc.,  for  the  boys,  and  dressmaliing, 
millinery,  cooking,  and  general  housekeeping  for  the  girls — trades  at 
which  the  pupils  can  obtain  ready  and  remunerative  employment;  to 
encourage,  us  far  as  possible,  industries  among  the  colored  people, 
especialfy  amon^  those  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  school, 
and  in  this  way  mculcate  a  spirit  of  productiveness  among  them.  The 
school  is  open  to  any  colored  person  of  good  moral  character,  upon 
payment  oi  a  tuition  fee  of  $1  per  month.  The  school  year  consists 
of'three  terms  of  three  months  each,  the  first  term  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1  and  the  last  term  ending  June  30.  Ses'^ions  for  instruction  are 
held  three  nights  in  the  week  from  7.45  to  10  o'clock.  The  courses 
already  installed  are  carj>entrj',  upholstery,  electric-bell  work,  met  han- 
ical  drawing,  caning,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  cooking.  The 
course  in  carpentry  requires  four  years,  upholstery  three  ^'ears,  caning 
one  year,  and  the  other  courses  two  years.  The  school  is  under  the 
genend  management  of  a  board  of  trustees,  which  is  composed  of 
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prominent  business  and  professional  men.  The  immediate  control  is 
exercised  by  the  principal  of  the  school.    There  are  ten  instructors, 

three  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  two  are  profes- 
sional teachers,  and  the  others  have  had  practical  training  in  the 
trades.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  during  the  first  year  was 
as  follows;  Carpentry  16,  upholstery  15,  mechanical  drawing  10,  can- 
ing 6,  electric-bell  work  10,  dressmaking  30,  millinery  20,  cooking  20. 
The  funds  for  the  building  and  equipment  were  furnished  by  subscrip- 
tions. The  value  of  the  property  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  school  is 
^,000.  The  school  is  maintained  by  contributions  from  prominent 
citizens  and  by  tuition  fees.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  $3,000  per 
annum.  The  present  courses  of  training  and  study  are  well  suited  to 
the  pupils  and  are  considered  satisfactory.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
management  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  school  by  giving  instinction 
in  other  trades  also.  The  school  has  not  been  in  existence  long  enough 
to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions  regarding  its  influence,  if  any, 
upon  local  industries  or  conditions. 

The  experience  thus  far  shows  that  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  inter- 
est'Cd  in  meir  work,  and  manifest  a  strong  desire  to  improve  their  con- 
dition in  life  through  the  agency  of  the  knowledge  and  training  they 
will  receive  in  the  school.  The  first  year's  work  nas  been  satisfactory 
in  every  respect,  and  everything  points  to  a  large  increase  of  pupils. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  ZNDirSTBX&I<  SCHOOI.  FOB  OOLOKBD  BOTS,  0I.ATTON, 

DEL. 

The  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Boys  was  founded  in 
Clayton,  Del.,  in  1896.  This  institution  is  an  offshoot  of  a  school  that 
was  established  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  by  the  Josephite  Order  of  the 
Catholic  Church  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  training  colored 
bo3's,  so  that  when  they  reached  the  age  of  15  they  might  be  qualified 
to  obtain  ordinary  employment  in  the  vai'ious  establishments  of  tiie 
city.  After  several  years'  experience  in  this  direction  it  became 
apparent  that  the  plan  would  not  be  practicable,  as  preference  in  such 
positions  as  tiie  boys  might  be  able  to  fill  was  usually  given  to  white 
boys.  This  condition  of  affairs  gave  rise  to  the  question  as  to  what 
could  best  be  done  toward  providing  the  colored  youth  with  an  educa- 
tlon  and  training  that  would  fit  them  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
become  useful  and  self-supporting  men.  After  some  deliberation  it 
was  finally  decided  that  the  wisest  plan  would  be  to  establish  a  school 
where  mechanical  trades  could  be  taught;  and  in  keeping  with  this 
idea  the  school  was  founded. 

The  school  is  open  and  free  to  indigent  colored  boys,  preferably 
orphans,  though  there  are  a  number  of  boys  in  the  school  who  were 
admitted  because  their  parents  are  too  poor  to  care  for  and  educate 
them.  In  all  such  cases  the  parents  agi-ee  that  the  school  authorities 
shall  have  full  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  boy  until  he  becomes  of  age.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  they  are  kept  in  the  school  until  they  become  of  age, 
for  when  a  j'oung  man  becomcfi  proficient  and  able  to  maintain  him- 
self and  can  procure  employment  he  is  permitt^|,|^|9j,^f9(jolii^e 
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object  of  the  school  is  to  educate  and  train  the  boy  up  to  that  point, 
and  when  that  is  accomplished  he  is  assisted  in  procuring  a  position. 

Ordinary  school  discipline  is  required  and  strict  attention  to  insti'uc- 
tion  and  work  is  demanded  of  all.  Outside  of  this  the  pupils  are  at 
liberty  to  roam  about  the  immense  grounds  at  will,  and  visit  about 
town  when  it  does  not  conflict  with  their  work  or  studios.  The  course 
of  instruction  includes  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  bread 
and  pastry  baking,  cooking,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  cabinet- 
making,  stationary  engineering,  and  electric-bell  and  wire  work.  The 
preliminary  part  of  the  instruction  necessarily  involves  more  or  less 
manual-training  work.  At  first  the  boys  are  allowed  to  select  the 
trade  they  wish  to  take  up,  and  if  they  show  reasonable  progress  all 
energies  are  bent  in  that  direction;  if  not,  then  they  arc  advised  to 
take  up  some  other  branch  for  which  some  special  aptitude  may  be 
rihown.  During  ihe  winter  months  all  pupils  must  attend  school  four 
hours  each  day  and  put  in  five  hours  in  the  shop.  During  the  summer 
months  the  school  is  closed  and  the  entire  day  is  devoted  to  trade  work 
and  more  or  less  work  about  the  farm.  Trade  work  is  the  main 
feature,  however,  and  the  boys  are  kept  at  this  until  they  show  profi- 
ciency. The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  the  Josephite 
Order  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

There  are  10  instructors,  all  of  whom  obtained  their  training  by 
practical  work.  While  there  are  \'arying  degrees  of  efficiency  in  each 
branch,  there  have  as  yet  been  no  established  grades.  At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  branch  is  follows:  Cooking  3, 
baking  2,  cabinetmaking  14,  printing  6,  tailoring  3,  shoemaking  3, 
stationary  engineering  2,  electric-bell  and  wire  work  2.  Thus  far 
there  have  been  but  10  graduates,  all  young  men  who  became  profi- 
cient before  they  became  of  age  and  are  now  filling  good  paying  posi- 
tions. Six  buildings,  not  including  the  chapel  and  immense  bam, 
with  a  floor  area  of  more  than  iO,000  square  feet,  are  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  school.  The  value  of  this  property,  together  with  the 
equipment,  is  (80,000.  The  funds  for  the  land,  building^,  and  equip- 
ment were  provided  by  donations  from  the  Catholic  Church  generally, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Josephite  Oi'der. 

With  respect  to  the  courses  of  training  and  study,  it  is  stated  tiiat, 
considering  the  class  of  pupils  the  school  has  to  deal  with,  the  cur- 
riculum is  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  only  thing  needed  in  the 
way  of  improvement  is  additional  machinery.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
funds  the  outlook  in  this  particular  is  uncertain. 

The  benefits  aimed  at  by  the  school  are  chiefly  individual,  and  with 
respect  to  these  it  is  said: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  good  results  accomplished  by  the 
school.  Taking  boys  at  their  most  receptive  age  and  teaching  them 
how  to  use  their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads  in  producing  something 
useful  must  and  does  bring  good  results  to  the  pupils.  ^  I^t  ^^aqe^^^em 
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in  a  position  to  earn  an  honest  living  and  makes  them  self-supporting, 
self-reliant,  and  independent  Furthermore,  the  high  moiul  influ- 
ence which  surrounds  these  young  men  not  only  tends  to  make  them 
better  citizens  and  more  contented  workers,  but  it  is  bound  to  bear 
fruit  when  they  go  out  and  mingle  with  the  men  in  their  trades,  and 
the  industrial,  educational,  and  social  status  of  all  is  sure  to  be  bene- 
ttted.  Thus  &r  the  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion has  been  extremely  gratifying.  Most  of  the  boys  seem  to 
appreciate  what  is  being  done  for  them,  and  they  take  a  lively  interest 
in  their  work.  The  few  who  have  loft  the  school  to  engage  in  trade 
work  have  met  with  good  success,  and  they  receive  as  high  wages  and 
have  as  steady  emploj'ment  as  the  general  run  of  mechanics.  The 
(school  has  proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  is  gradually  attain- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established.  By  combining  the 
induslrial  with  the  moral  and  educational  features  it  is  felt  that  it  is 
sending  forth  a  class  of  young  men  who  will  be  well  qualified  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  reflect  credit  upon  the  school  and  the  race  to 
which  they  belong. 

BREWERS'  SCHOOLS. 

The  few  schools  which  have  been  established  in  this  country  for  the 
training  of  brewers  appear  to  have  grown  out  of  a  need  within  the 
industry  of  a  more  exact  scientific  knowledge  of  the  processes  involved 
in  brewing.  Formerly  there  was  a  lack  of  brew  masters  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  scientific  principles  of  brewing  as  well  as 
expert  in  the  work  of  the  brewery.  The  business,  it  is  said,  was  con- 
ducted largely  by  "rule  of  thumb."  Hie  brew  masters  knew  little 
of  the  technology  of  the  business  as  it  is  understood  to-day,  their 
knowledge  of  chemistry  was  somewhat  vague,  and  the  chemistry  of 
fermentation  was  not  understood  as  now.  Consequently,  there  was  a 
lack  of  certainty  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the  work 
was  attended  by  a  lai^e  amount  of  waste.  Thus  to  supply  this  need 
of  technical  education  for  those  already  employed  in  the  business  these 
schools  were  established.  The  scheme  of  instruction  presupposes  a 
familiarity  with  the  work  of  the  brewery  and,  as  a  rule,  only  such  as 
have  had  experience  are  received  as  students. 

The  results  from  the  work  of  the  brewers'  schools  have  been,  in  the 
opinions  of  the  school  oflicials,  most  marked  both  upon  the  industry 
and  upon  the  students  themselves.  To  the  industry  generally  the 
work  of  the  schools  has  Ijeen  of  great  benefit.  AVith  the  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  methods  as  taught  in  the  brewers'  schools,  many  radical 
changes  and  improvements  have  been  brought  about  in  every  branch  of 
the  industry.  New  methods  have  been  introduced,  guesswork  has  been 
eliminated,  and  the  entire  process  of  manufacturing,  bottling,  etc.,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  certainty.  Materials  which  were  formerly  thrown 
aside  are  now  converted  into  revenue-producing  products  and  the  mat- 
ter of  wttiitc  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Not  only  has  it  become 
possiltle  to  turn  out  a  pi*oduct  that  is  purcr^  more  healthful,  of  better 
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taste  and  stability,  bnt  in  some  instances  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
a  third  more  product  trom  a  specified  quantity  of  materials  has  been 
demonstrated. 

The  infiaence  of  the  schools  has  extended  beyond  their  immediate 
localities  to  the  United  States  generally.  The  training  has  had  a  tend- 
en<^  to  develop  kindred  industries,  especially  those  making  machinery 
for  breweries  and  bottling  establishments.  The  continuous  experi- 
menting carried  on  in  the  laboratories  and  model  breweries  of  the 
schools  has  led  to  the  development  of  new  ideas,  which  have  been 
taken  up  by  machine  shops  and  used  in  constructing  new  devices. 

The  school  officials  believe  that  no  class  of  students  receives  so  much 
valuable  and  useful  instruction  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  students  of 
these  brewers*  schools.  From  the  time  the  graduates  leave  the  schools 
they  are  qualified  to  work  as  brew  masters,  and  they  are  always  pre- 
ferred by  employers,  because  they  possess  a  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  brew  master  at  the  present 
day,  and  which  can  not  be  acquired  outside  of  a  brewers'  school.  Many 
cases  are  to  be  found  where  graduates  have  advanced  from  positions 
which  paid  $18  to  $20  per  week  to  brew  masters  at  $2,000  to  $4,000  per 
annum  within  a  few  years  after  leaving  the  school. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  by  tiie  officials  of  the  schools  generally 
that  an  extension  of  the  school  term  and  a  raising  of  the  standard 
of  admission  are  desirable.  This  would  enable  them  to  cover  more 
ground  and  to  devote  more  time  to  the  subjects  already  taught. 

Labor  unions  have  not  given  the  schools  formal  indorsement,  but 
the  good  will  of  union  men  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  secretaries 
of  sevezml  local  brareis'  unions  have  been  students  In  the  schools. 

tTKZTSD  8TATBB  BBJCmiBS'  AOADEKT,  NEW  TOXtK,'  IT.  T. 

The  United  States  Brewers'  Academy  in  Kew  York  City  was  estab- 
lished in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  who  were  already 
engf^fed  in  the  brewing  business  to  obtain  a  thorough  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  operations  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
brewing  industry.  Applicants  must  be  over  18  years  of  age  and  must 
have  a  good  school  education  and  previous  experience  in  a  brewery. 

The  sdiool  year,  which  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  four  months 
each,  commences  the  first  week  in  October  and  continues  to  the  1st  of 
June.  Daily  sessions  are  held  from  9  a.  m.  te  1  p.  m.  Each  term 
constitutes  a  full  course  of  instruction  and  the  charge  for  tuition  is 
$300  per  term.  Lectures  are  held  in  German  and  English  in  separate 
classes,  and  the  work  in  the  laboratory  and  bi-ewery  is  supervised  by 
competent  experts. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprehends  a  systematic  study  and  dera- 
oBstraUon  of  the  processes  applicable  to  the  brewing  industry. 
Inattuction  is  given  in  chenustry,  physics,  mechanics,  matheiuaticsw 
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microscopy,  etc.  The  pupils  are  made  familiar  with  modern  methods 
of  brewing  and  are  taught  how  to  examine  and  judge  the  quality  of 
all  brewing  materials,  how  to  recognize  any  fault  In  the  product,  and 
how  to  remedy  or  avoid  the  same.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  and  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  beers,  ales,  and  porter,  the 
apparatus  used,  and  the  conditions  which  must  be  observed  in  order 
to  obtain  a  product  of  good  taste  and  stability.  In  connection  with 
the  school  is  a  model  brewery  of  10  barrels  daily  capacity,  with  all 
modem  improvements,  and  also  a  pneumatic  malting  plant,  where  the 
pupils  practice  the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  lager  beer  and  ale,  and 
the  use  of  the  different  brewing  materials  is  fully  demon^^trated. 

The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  directors.  There 
are  5  instructors,  3  of  whom  are  college  graduates,  and  all  have  had 
piuctical  training  in  the  part  they  teach.  There  were  35  pupils  in  the 
school  during  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of  graduates  has  reached 
615.  The  building  occupied  by  the  school  is  rented.  The  equipment, 
which  was  largely  contributed  by  manufacturers,  is  valued  at  $10, OO). 
The  school  is  maintained  entirely  by  tuition  fees.  The  cost  of  main- 
tennnee  is  $7,000  per  annum. 

NATIONAL  B&EWEB8*  AOASEKT,  NEW  TOItE,  N.  T. 

The  National  Brewers'  Academy  was  established  in  New  York  City 
in  1S87.  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  afford  thorough  instruction  in 
the  tiieory  and  practice  of  lager  beer  and  ale  brewing. 

The  c<iuipment  of  the  school  includes  a  model  >)rewing  plant  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  and  a  thoroughly  equipped  scientific  and  bacte- 
riological la))oi"atory,  which  is  6tted  up  for  and  adapted  to  the  special 
study  of  all  niicro-organism.s  connected  with  the  industry. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  conducted  in  English,  and  covers  a  period 
of  four  months.  There  are  two  terms  each  year,  opening,  respect- 
ively, the  fii-st  Monday  in  the  months  of  October  and  February.  The 
charge  for  tuition  is  $500  per  term.  The  school  is  open  five  days  in 
the  week  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  The  studies  are  divided  into  four 
departments,  namely:  Theoretical  and  applied  chemistrj'  and  physics; 
mechanics  and  mechanism;  practice  of.  brewing;  and  fermentation. 
In  the  first  department  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical  science 
generally  are  considered,  the  analysis  of  all  materials  used  and  of 
all  brewer}'  products,  and  the  use  of  the  polariscope  and  microscope. 
Mechanics  and  mechanism  deals  with  steam  generation  and  fuel 
economy,  carbonic  acid  and  the  various  gas  collection,  carbonating, 
bunging,  racking,  yeast -cultivation  apparatus,  ice  and  refrigerating 
machinery,  cooling  devices,  etc.  Practice  of  brewing  treats  of  the 
properties  of  brewers'  materials,  the  various  brewing  systems  and 
their  mashing,  boiling,  and  cooling  processes,  and  brewing  calcula- 
tions.   The  study  of  fermentation  includes  treatment  of  beer»  in  the 
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cellar,  complete  fermentation  by  all  known  systems,  the  manipulation 
and  preservation  of  bottling  beers  and  ales,  yeast  and  pure  yeast  cul- 
ture, the  lower  organisms,  saccharometrical  calculations,  etc.  There 
are  also  systematic  courses  in  bacteriology  and  pure  yeast  culture,  by 
Hansen's  methods,  which  are  supplementary  to  the  regular  brewing 
courses.  All  experimental  scientific  and  brewing  work  is  performed 
by  the  students  themselves,  and  frequent  visits  are  made  to  well- 
known  breweries  and  malt  houses  for  the  purpose  of  pi*actica]  demon- 
stration on  the  industrial  scale. 

The  school  is  managed  by  a  principal.  There  are  4  instructors,  3 
of  whom  are  college  graduates,  and  all  have  had  practical  experience 
in  the  part  they  teach.  There  were  10  pupils  in  the  school  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  number  of  graduates  is  100.  The  building  occupied 
by  the  school  is  rented.  The  equipment,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
principal,  is  valued  at  $15,000.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  $4,000  per 
annum,  which  is  derived  from  tuition  fees. 

AJCBBICAN  BBBWZXra  AGADXKT,  OHIOAOO,  UJ*. 

This  school  was  opened  in  1891.  The  principal  aim  of  the  school  is 
to  afford  the  brewer  a  substantial  scientific  education  which  will 
enable  him  to  judge  independently  and  critically  the  brewing  methods 
he  may  employ,  and  to  modify  them  in  accordance  with  the  results 
desired.  The  course  of  instruction  follows  closely  the  progress  of 
practical  brewing  operations,  and  opportunities  are  given  the  practical 
brewer  to  subject  the  brewing  methods  that  are  taught  to  practical 
tests  in  the  experiment  brewery  connected  with  the  school,  and  to  see 
for  himself  that  the  results  are  in  keeping  with  the  teachings.  The 
lectures  are  given  both  in  English  and  in  German.  Students  are  at 
liberty  to  join  either  the  English  or  the  German  class. 

All  applicants  for  enrollment  must  give  evidence  of  having  had  a 
common  school  education  and  of  being  familiar  with  pi-actical  brewing 
operations.  All  who  attend  the  sessions  of  the  academy  and  pass  the 
examinations  receive  certificates  of  attendance,  giving  their  standing 
in  recitations,  exercises,  and  final  examinations.  A  brew  master's 
diploma  is  given  to  only  such  students  as  are  of  mature  years  and 
who  give  proof  of  having  had  practical  experience  in  brewing  and 
malting,  covering  a  number  of  years,  and  who  also  pass  the  final  exam- 
inations.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  four  months  each. 

The  course  may  be  divided  under  two  heads,  viz:  Demonstrations 
and  exercises;  lectures  and  recitations.  Under  the  former  head  are 
embraced  practical  exercises  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  such  as  the 
examination  and  use  of  thermometers,  saccharometers,  and  other 
instruments;  the  saccharificrtion  of  starch  by  acids  and  diastase;  prep- 
aration of  iodine  and  Fehling  solutions,  and  determining  sugar  in 
worts,  beers,  and  materials;  the  examination  of  materials^auch  as 
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barley,  malt,  corn  products,  rice,  hops,  sugar,  water,  pitch,  etc.;  the 
examination  of  beer  for  extract,  alcohol,  and  sugar,  and  calculating 
original  gravity  and  attenuation;  and  the  comparison  of  theoretical 
and  actual  3'ield.  Under  this  head  is  also  embraced  practical  exercises 
in  the  microscopical  laboratory  and  in  the  experiment  breweiy.  The 
lectures  and  recitations  cover  brewing  materials  of  all  kinds,  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  brewing  and  malting,  practical  brewing  opera- 
tions, mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  brewery  ei^ineering,  and  the 
legal  relations  of  the  brewer  to  the  Government  The  tuition  fee  for 
the  above  course  of  four  months  is  $300.  Special  coui-ses  are  also 
offered;  one  of  four  weeks  in  tlie  culture  of  pure  yeast,  for  which  the 
charge  is  $100,  and  one  of  six  weeks  in  bottling,  for  which  the  charge 
is  $150. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  consists  of  a  complete  experiment 
brewer}',  with  malting  plant  and  mill  house,  engine  room  complete 

with  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  filters,  lubricators,  etc.,  brewhouse  com- 
plete with  all  necessary  apparatus,  cooling  plant,  storage  and  chip 
cellars,  racking  room,  and  a  bottling  department.  Besides  these  there 
are  chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratories,  libraries  of  reference, 
and  a  reading  room  supplied  with  current  literature  upon  subjects  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  students.    This  equipment  cost  ¥^,000. 

The  faculty  consists  of  11  instrnctors,  all  of  whom  are  gradmttes  of 
universities  or  institutes  of  technology,  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  amounts  to  $15,000  per  3'ear,  and  is  met  by 
tuition  fees. 

The  average  enrollment  per  term  is  35,  or  70  per  year.  The  total 
enrollment  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  has  been  560,  and  of 
this  number  500  have  been  graduated. 

KAKTKE*8  BBEWSBB'  SCHOOI.  AND  XJLBOBATOBISS,  VXLWJlV- 

KEE,  WIS. 

This  institution  was  formally  opened  as  a  school  on  Febi*uary  1, 
1898.  The  work  of  instruction  really  began  in  November,  1896,  in 
connection  with  carrying  on  a  laboratory  and  scientific  station,  and 
out  of  this  grew  the  school.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  instruct 
practical  brewers  and  malt^^ters  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  (^rate  and 
supervise  breweries  and  malt  houses  as  experts  in  the  special  machinery 
of  the. trade  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  brewing  and  malting. 

Students  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  have  a  common- 
school  education.  The  school  is  open  to  practical  brewers  and  malt- 
sters, young  men  who  know  sufficient  of  the  art  of  brewing  to  under- 
stand the  technical  terms  and  who  intend  to  seek  positions  as  technical 
brewers  or  superintendents  after  first  having  had  theoretical  instruc- 
tion and  a  certain  time  of  practical  work  in  brewery  iind  malt  house, 
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business  men  who  for  their  business  interest  want  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  malting  and  brewing,  and  chemists  who  wish  to  perfect  them- 
selves as  specialists  in  the  industry.  Of  these  only  brewers  and 
maltsters  who  have  already  gained  practical  experience  by  working  in 
a  breweiy  for  a  certain  time  are  entitled  to  a  diploma. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  lectures  upon  brewing  and  malt- 
iDg;  the  materials  and  ingredients;  {^ysics  and  chemistry;  micro- 
scopy, bacteriology,  pure  yeast  culture;  machines  and  apparatus; 
mathematics  and  accounts;  law  as  affecting  the  industry;  also  labora- 
tory exercises  in  use  of  instruments,  examination,  judging,  and  treat- 
ment of  materials,  etc.,  as  barley,  malt,  rice,  corn,  sugar,  sirups, 
colors,  etc.;  yeast  study  and  culture,  bacteriological  examinations, 
etc.;  also  exercises  in  the  school  brewery  in  all  the  steps  of  manu- 
facturing and  treating  beers.  This  instruction  is  supplemented  by 
visits  to  many  of  the  large  malt  houses  and  breweries  where  the 
operations  may  be  observed  on  a  large  scale.  The  tuition  charge  is 
$250  per  term  of  four  months,  including  a  special  course  in  pure  yeast 
culture. 

The  equipment  of  the  school,  which  includes  a  small  and  complete 
experiment  brewery,  cost  $i,500.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
is  $12,000,  which  is  met  by  the  income  from  tuition  fees  and  the 
laboratory  work.  The  faculty  consists  of  5  inatructoi*s,  all  expert 
in  the  line  of  their  instruction.  The  average  attendance  is  12.  Alto- 
gether there  have  been  69  graduated  from  the  school. 

DAIRY  SCHOOLS. 

Dairy  schools  for  instruction,  both  scientific  and  practical,  in  the 
care  of  milk  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  have  long  been 
in  operation  in  several  foreign  countries.  The  first  American  school 
of  this  class  was  opened  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1891,  in  connection  with 
<iie  ^^cnltural  college  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  esteb- 
Hshed  in  the  belief  that  a  school  in  which  butter  and  cheese  making 
should  be  taught  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  A&iry  industry,  and 
consequently  greatly  benefit  the  formers.  There  was  also  felt  to  be  a 
scarcity  of  trained  men  to  take  charge  of  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 
tories. While  it  was  possiUe  for  a  young  man  to  learn  the  business 
in  a  factory,  it  was  realized  that  to  i*each  the  best  results  ho  must  have 
bo^  scientific  and  practical  training. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota  quickly  followed  Wisconsin  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools,  both  States  making  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  same  year.  Other  schools  followed,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  movement  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1899-1900,  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  OMnmissioner  of  Education,  there  were  over  1,300 
students  in  attendance  in  30  schools,  all  connected  with  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  ^       ^  (^or^olf 
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The  dairying  industry  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  as  a 
rc-sult  of  the  establishment  of  these  schools.  The  schools  have  enabled 
the  numerous  creameries  and  cheese  factories  to  get  men  trained  in  all 
that  makes  a  strictly  first-class  dair3'man.  Besides  this,  they  have  been 
the  means  of  increasing  the  general  intelligence  of  the  class  of  farmers 
vrhlch.  is  most  concerned  in  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  industry. 
The  Wisconsin  school  has  I^een  instrumental  in  giving  larger  applica- 
tion to  the  Babcock  test,  and  this  test  has  revolutionized  the  dairy 
business.  It  is  used  everywhere  in  the  United  States  and  in  many 
foreign  countries.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  saves  to  the  Wisconsin 
farmers  alone  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  annually. 
The  test  was  invented  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Babcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  school, 
and  given  to  the  dairying  world  free  from  patents  that  it  might  be 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  wbo  might  be  benefited  by  its  use. 

This  and  other  dairy  schools  have  not  only  attained  the  end  for 
which  they  were  established,  but  they  have  done  far  more  than  was  at 
first  contemplated  or  expected.  There  is  room  for  still  further 
advancement  and  greater  usefulness.  More  time  could  be  profitably 
given  to  practical  and  experimental  work.  There  is  little  immediate 
prospect,  however,  of  this  being  done. 

The  graduates  of  the  schools  are  always  preferred  by  employers 
because  thoy  arc  progressive,  wide-awake,  thinking,  reading  men. 

DAXBT  SCHOOI.,  mnVEaSITT  OF  WX800N8IN,  UADISOir,  WJB. 

This  school  is  a  department  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  State  University.  It  was  opened  in  1891.  It 
was  the  first  school  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  has  been  taken  as 
a  model  in  other  States. 

The  school  is  under  the  management  of  the  president  and  5  regents  of 
the  university'.  The  corps  of  instructoi*s  consists  of  8  professors  and 
11  instructors  in  practice.  Three  of  the  professors  are  from  Cornell 
University,  1  from  Yale  Scientific  School,  1  from  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  2  from  the  Univensity  of  Wisconsin,  and  1  has  had 
no  collegiate  training.  All  of  the  instructors  in  practice  are  graduates 
of  this  school.  There  have  attended  the  school  at  different  times  1,022 
pupils.  The  enrollment  for  the  term  1900-01  was  120  in  all  grades. 
Certificates  have  been  granted  to  175  graduates. 

No  entrance  examination  is  required.  Students  must  be  at  least  16 
years  of  age  and  have  a  common-school  education.  Ever^'one  who 
takes  the  full  dairy  course  must  liave  had  at  least  four  months'  experi- 
ence in  a  creamer}'  or  cheese  factory.  There  is  a  short  course  a<^pted 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  only  to  become  dairy  farmers,  and  an 
advanced  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  the 
duties  of  instructor  in  dairying  or  to  assume  responsible  positions  in 
advanced  dairy  lines.    The  university  operates  a  creamervj^nd  cheese 
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factory,  and  also  a  pasteurizing  plant  in  connection  with  the  dairy 
school.  The  advanced  course  of  instruction  is  comprehensive  and 
thorough  and  covere  every  detail  in  butter  making  and  cheese  making. 

To  secure  a  dairy  certificate  the  candidate  must  have  spent  a  full 
term  in  the  school  and  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the 
subcourses.  A  standing  below  60  per  cent  in  an}'  one  examination 
makes  the  student  ineligible  to  a  dairy  certificate.  Further,  he  must 
have  worked  in  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory  for  two  seasons  of  not 
less  than  seven  months  each.  One  of  these  seasons  must  follow  the 
period  spent  in  school,  and  during  this  time  the  candidate  must  have 
practical  charge  of  the  factory  in  which  he  is  working.  He  will  report 
the  operations  of  his  factor}'  monthly,  or  as  often  as  directed,  on 
proper  blanks  furnished  by  the  university.  The  university  holds  the 
right  to  send  an  authorized  person  to  inspect  the  factory  of  the  candi- 
date, and  no  certificate  will  be  issued  if  an  unfavorable  report  is  made 
b}'  the  mspector.  If  all  of  the  conditions  arc  satisfactorily  complied 
with  the  candidate  will  receive  a  dairy  certificate.  Owing  to  the 
expense  of  inspection,  the  university  does  not  agree  to  grant  certifi- 
cates to  students  operating  factories  in  other  States. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  are  first-class  in  all  respects.  The 
main  building,  Hiram  Smith  Hall,  was  erected  in  1801.  It  is  con- 
structed of  Dunville  white  sandstone  and  white  brick,  the  exterior  of 
the-upper  stories  being  finished  in  pebble  and  beam  work.  The  main 
structure  is  75  feet  front  by  54  feet  in  depth,  and  three  full  stories  in 
height.  The  boiler  room  and  refrigerator  form  an  addition  20  by  48 
feet,  one  story  in  height.  A  machine  shop  50  by  40  feet  stands  within 
60  feet  of  the  dairy  building.  This  shop  is  two  stories  in  height  above 
ground,  and  has  a  full-sized  basement  room.  In  a  one-story  addition, 
47  by  57  feet,  are  the  cheese-curing  rooms  and  the  foreign  cheese- 
making  rooms.  This  addition  extends  partially  into  a  side  hill,  and 
connects  by  a  tunnel  with  the  main  building.  Over  this  addition  is 
a  storeroom  26  by  36  feet.  These  buildings  were  erected  with  funds 
supplied  by  the  State,  and,  including  the  equipment,  cost  $40,000.  It 
costs  $8,000  per  year  to  maintain  the  school.  This  expense  is  met 
from  State  appropriations  and  fees  from  students. 

Milk  is  delivered  at  a  covered  driveway  in  the  rear,  and  from  the 
weigh  can  flows  by  gravity  into  a  large  receiving  vat  on  a  platform  in 
the  creamery  room.  All  of  the  latest  forms  of  the  leading  power  sepa- 
rators are  in  use  for  instruction.  Near  the  center  of  the  I'oom  are 
placed  the  cream-ripening  vats;  these  include  the  common  open  vats 
and  other  more  modern  devices  for  this  purpose.  Besides  these  ripen- 
ing vats  and  the  separators,  the  creamery  is  equipped  with  two  factory 
box  churns,  a  450-gallon  combined  churn  and  worker,  a  power  Mason, 
or  table  butter  worker,  and  butter-printing  appliances. 
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Two  instmctors  direct  the  work  of  the  students  running  the  sepa- 
rators,  while  a  third  superrincs  the  students  in  charge  o£  the  cream 
ripening,  the  churning  and  working  of  the  butter,  and  the  butter 

printing. 

The  process  of  butter  making  is  conducted  daily  on  the  creamery 
plan,  from  sampling  and  testing  the  milk  at  the  intake  to  marking 
packages  for  shipping  from  the  refrigciutor. 

The  daily  milk  supply  of  about  5,000  pounds  is  furnished  by  farm- 
ers located  within  8  miles  of  the  school.  These  patrons  are  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  those  furnishing  milk  to  creameries  and  cheese  factories 
in  the  State.  By  handling  milk  in  such  qiuintities  and  catering  to  a 
select  trade,  those  in  charge  of  the  school  ai*e  compelled,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  work,  to  keep  well  to  the  front  in  dairy  knowledge  and 
practice. 

At  hsast  six  power  separators,  belt  and  turbine,  are  used  by  the  stu- 
dents during  the  term.  A  test  of  the  speed,  oapacit}-,  and  skimming 
efficiency  of  the  separators  is  made  each  day.  The  effect  of  change  of 
speed  of  the  separator  bowl,  variations  in  temperature  of  the  milk, 
and  other  practical  observations  are  made  with  the  different  separatora. 

Cream  is  ripened  at  different  temperatures  and  the  effect  of  such 
changes  on  the  batter  noted.  The  temperature  of  churning  and  differ- 
ent ways  of  salting  and  working  butter  are  studied  in  detail.  Butter 
is  put  up  in  packages  of  different  styles. 

Automatic  skim-milk  weighei's  for  apportioning  to  each  patron  his 
share  of  the  skim  milk  are  used  at  the  creamery. 

A  detail  of  students,  in  charge  of  an  instructor,  receives  the  milk 
daily  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  fifty  patrons  at  the  ci'eamery  intake. 
The  students  are  taught  to  inspect  the  different  lots  of  milk  as  they 
arrive.  In  addition  to  the  usual  inspection,  taste,  odor,  etc.,  the  stu- 
dents are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin  curd  tost  and  the 
Farrington  alluiline  tablet  tcfst.  These  tests  help  to  locate  taints  and 
acidity  which  would  not  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  in&i>eetion. 
Composite  samples  for  weekly  tests  of  butter  fat  are  also  taken,  and 
instructions  given  in  the  methods  of  preserving  them. 

The  cheese  room  adjoining  the  creamery  is  27  by  33  feet  in  area. 
In  this  there  are  eight  steam-heated  cheese  vats  of  300  pounds  capacity, 
each  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  cheese-making  apparatus. 

Extensive  additions  to  this  department  of  instruction  are  being  made. 
Several  model  and  experimental  curing  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  the 
temperature  and  moisture  can  be  controlled.  The  subearth-duct 
method  of  controlling  the  temperature  of  curing  I'ooms  is  also  illus- 
trated. Three  rooms  are  provided  for  instruction  in  foreign  cheese 
making  (Swiss,  Limburgcr,  etc.).  These  include  a  making  room,  a 
salting  room,  and  a  special  curing  i-oom  for  this  kind  of  cheese. 

In  this  department  students  are  drilled  in  the  use  of 
which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  cheese  makings  the^ 
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mills,  lactometers,  and  acid  tests  as  applied  to  cheese  making'.  They 
are  g^ren  a  thorough  drill  in  judging'  cheese.  Milk  from  the  different 
patrons  is  examined  by  the  Wisconsin  curd  test,  which  has  proved  so 
valuable  in  detecting  those  lots  that  are  of  doubtful  quality  in  cheese 
making.  The  hot-iron  test,  both  for  indicating  the  time  for  drawing 
the  whey  and  when  to  put  the  curd  to  press,  is  used  daily.  The  milk 
and  whey  are  tested,  so  that  the  losses  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
may  be  located.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  bandaging,  pressing,  and 
dressing  of  cheese,  as  well  as  the  proper  temperature  of  the  curing 
room  and  care  of  cheese  on  the  shelves.  Samples  of  cheese  from  dif- 
ferent sources  arc  secured  and  the  students  given  practice  in  scoring 
them,  estimating  their  worth,  and  recognizing  the  demands  of  the 
nuirket. 

Three  instructors  are  required  to  direct  the  work  of  students  in 
Cheddar  cheese  making.  The  head  instructor  gives  general  directions 
and  receives  the  blanks  filled  out  daily  by  each  student.  He  also 
marks  all  students  under  his  charge.  Each  of  the  other  two  instruct- 
ors has  charge  of  the  students  on  duty  at  four  cheese  vats. 

Some  one  of  the  students  at  each  vat  is  given  a  foreman's  l>lank 
each  day,  while  others  give  special  attention  to  the  rennet  test,  tem- 
peratures, salting,  bandaging,  and  pressing  the  cheese.  The  work  is 
systematically  arranged,  so  that  every  student  gets  a  thorough  drill  in 
the  various  manipulations  of  cheese  making.  Experiments  are  also 
made  to  show  the  effect  which  changes  in  the  tempemture  of  cooking 
the  curd  as  well  as  different  amounts  of  rennet  or  salt  have  upon  the 
quality  of  the  cheese. 

The  work  of  a  creamery  or  of  a  cheese-factory  operator  requires  a 
practical  knowledge  of  engines  and  boilers.  He  should  also  under- 
stand the  cutting  and  the  fitting  of  iron  pipe,  soldering,  belt  lacing, 
etc.  In  order  to  give  students  such  instruction,  a  machine  shop  has 
been  erected  for  this  purpose.  In  the  basement  of  this  building  there 
are  several  large  boilers,  used  for  heating  a  number  of  buildings  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  A  smaller  high-pressure  boiler  is  available  for 
instruction  in  firing  and  caring  for  a  boiler.  On  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  a  room  35  hy  48  feet  is  provided  for  giving  instruction  in 
running  engines,  putting  up  shafting,  setting  separators,  and  for 
studying  the  construction  of  pumps,  water  heaters,  etc.,  and  the  second 
floor  is  fitted  up  with  benches  and  appliances  for  teaching  pipe  cut- 
ting and  fitting,  belt  lacing,  and  soldering.  This  work  aids  the  stu- 
dents not  only  to  better  understand  the  machines  they  use,  but  helps 
to  fit  them  for  making  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  factory, 
machinery,  iron  pipes,  vats,  etc. 

To  be  abreast  of  the  times,  the  creamery  operator  and  the  cheese 
^naker  must  be  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  an 
apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Babcock,  one  of  the  instructor  in^  the 
dairy  school.   Students  aie  given  thorough  instru'(^l6!i  ^n^^^bf 
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the  Babcock  and  other  simple  milk  tests,  and  are  taught  to  deteimin'e 
accurately  the  amount  of  fat  in  Bauiplcsof  full  milk,  Hkim  milk,  butter- 
milk, and  whey.  Steam  turbine,  belt,  and  hand-power  Baboock-test 
machines  are  provided.  By  the  use  of  tlio  test  in  connection  with  the 
Quevenne  lactometer  students  are  taught  to  detect  watering  and  skim- 
ming of  milk.  With  this  test  and  a  balance  he  can  determine  closely 
the  amount  of  fat  in  a  given  sample  of  cheese. 

The  pasteurizing  room  is  equipped  with  several  modern  power  pas- 
teurizers, a  power  bottle  washer,  sterilizing  oven,  bottle  filler,  and 
other  pieces  of  apparatus  and  devices  used  for  handling  pasteurized 
milk  and  cream  on  a  commercial  scale. 

A  special  course  in  the  preservation  of  milk  and  cream  for  direct 
consumption  is  given  during  the  latter  part  of  the  dairy  school  course. 
Several  lectures  on  this  subject  are  delivered.  This  coui-sc  includes  an 
exposition  of  the  bacteriological  principles  underlying  the  methods  of 
pasteurizing  and  sterilizing  of  milk  and  cream.  The  student  is  taught 
the  conditions  essential  in  apparatus  for  thia  purpose,  the  methods  of 
manipulating  the  same,  methods.of  restoring  the  viscosity  of  pasteur- 
ized ci-eam,  and  the  way  that  milk  and  cream  should  be  handled  so  as 
to  be  guaranteed  free  from  all  disease  germs. 

At  intervals  during  the  tei-ni,  and  at  the  close,  students  in  each  of 
the  subcourses  arc  subjected  to  examinations,  written  and  practical. 
Students  are  marked  on  a  scale  of  100  as  peHect,  and  less  than  60  as 
failing  to  pass.  At  the  close  of  the  term  a  written  statement,  signed 
by  the  dean,  is  furnished,  giving  the  work  performed  ])y  the  student 
and  his  .standing  us  shown  Ity  the  examinations.  Statements  of  stand- 
ing arc  given  only  to  students  who  have  attended  the  full  term  and 
who  have  taken  all  the  examinations. 

Residents  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  taking  the  dairy  course  pay  fees 
amounting  to  SlO,  Those  living  in  other  States  pay  ^46.  For  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  shop,  an  additional  fee  of  ^5  la  charged  all 
students.  An  additional  fee  is  charged  for  special  and  advanced  lab- 
oratory work  in  bacteriology. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  named,  each  student  must  deposit  $2  with 
the  secretary  of  the  university  to  cover  possible  breakage  of  test  bot- 
tles and  loss  of  key  to  locker.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  if  there  has 
been  no  breakage  of  test  bottles  and  key  is  returned,  the  latter  sum 
is  refunde<l  to  the  student,  or  a  portion  only  if  the  key  is  lost  or  appa- 
ratus broken.  Breakage  which  can  not  be  located  is  equally  divided 
among  the  students. 

BEPABTSCENT  OF  DAIBTINO,  IOWA  STATE  COLI.EOE  OF  AQBI- 
CtTLTUSE  Ain>  MECHANIO  AUTS,  AMES,  IOWA. 

This  school  is  a  department  of  the  State  College  of  Agi'iculturc  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  It  is  the  result  of  an  appropriation  by  the  State  m 
181*1,  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  school.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  facilities  are  adequate  for  teaching  dairying  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  scientific  manner.  The  dairy  building  is  well  equipped 
for  practical  work  aa  well  as  scientific  instruction  and  investigation. 
It  is  more  than  a  dairy  building  as  the  term  is  generally  undei^tood. 
It  is  a  practical  working  creamery  and  cheese  factory,  in  operation 
every  week  day  in  the  year.  During  the  summer  season  from  15,000 
to  25,000  pounds  of  milk  are  taken  in  daily  and  manufactured  into 
butter  and  cheese;  during  the  winter  somewhat  less.  The  milk  is  pur- 
chased from  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  and  they  are 
paid  for  it  according  to  its  merits  based  not  only  on  butter  fat  deter- 
mined by. the  Babcock  test,  but  upon  inspection  of  its  cleanliness, 
freedom  from  all  taints,  objectionable  odors,  and  other  general  qual- 
ities. A  bacteriological  laboratory  affords  facilities  for  instruetioa 
and  investigation  in  this  important  feature  of  the  subject. 

The  college  creamery  is  in  operation  the  year  round.  The  work  is 
conducted  on  a  commercial  scale  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  scien- 
tific investigation  and  instruction.  The  product  made  invariably 
brings  the  highest  quotations  and  has  attained  an  enviable  reputation 
in  the  markets. 

The  student  becomes  familiar  with  everything  connected  with  the 
management  of  a  commercial  creamery,  and  meets  every  problem  that 
is  likely  to  confront  him  in  his  future  work.  Five  different  kinds  of 
separators  are  used  in  the  dairy  building  and  the  most  approved 
machinery  is  used  throughout. 

The  courses  in  dairying  were  established  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
arc  already  engaged  in  the  business,  either  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
creamery  or  factory,  and  for  this  reason  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  dairy  building. 

Students  in  these  courses  ai*p  taught  everything  connected  with  prac- 
tical dairying,  from  weighing  the  milk  brought  in  by  the  different 
patrons,  and  testing  the  same,  to  running  the  engine,  scrubbing  the 
floors,  and  shipping  the  butter.  The  aim  is  to  teach  not  only  how  to 
do  all  the  work  incident  to  a  business  of  this  kind,  but  also  why — the 
reason — the  work  should  bo  done  in  the  manner  taught.  The  studies 
other  than  dairying  proper  which  appear  in  the  courses  outlined  are 
such  as  are  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved,  and  all  students  entering  these  courses  are  required  to  attend 
them  regularly. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
There  are  7  instructors.  One  of  the  instructor  was  educated  at  the 
Ingersoll  School,  Ontario,  Canada,  1  at  Manhattan  College,  Elansas, 
and  5  are  graduates  of  this  school.  The  school  building  was  erected 
and  equipped  by  the  State  in  1891,  and  cost  altogether  $25,000.  The 
insti*uctors  render  service  in  other  departments  of  the  college,  and 
only  a  part  of  their  salaries  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  dairy.^hoolf:, 
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It  is  estimated  that  their  Berrices  iu  this  school  are  worth  $3,000  per 
year.  The  school  is  nearly  self-supporting  from  fees  and  from  the 
profits  arising  from  the  creamery  and  cheese  factory  operated  by  the 
faculty  and  students.  When  these  sources  fail  to  afford  sufficient 
funds,  the  State  supplies  the  deficiency. 

The  annual  enrollment  in  all  grades  is  120.  Many  of  the  students 
take  only  one  of  the  shorter  courses.  The  number  of  graduates,  those 
who  have  taken  the  full  year  coarse  and  passed  the  examinations, 
therefore,  is  only  85. 

No  branch  of  industrial  education  has  proved  more  popular  or  has 
been  productive  of  better  results  than  the  instruction  furnished  in  the 
economical  production  of  a  superior  class  of  dairy  products.  Even  the 
city  milk-supply  business  is  calling  for  scientifically  trained  men  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  essentials  for  proper  sanitation  and  deanli- 
ness,  pasteurization,  and  sterilization.  In  order  to  meet  the  demands 
for  such  instruction,  the  dairy  school  provides  a  four  weeks'  course 
for  butter  makers  and  cheese  makers,  beginning  the  second  week  in 
January;  two  sixteen  weeks'  courses,  one  beginning  with  the  regular 
college  year  in  September,  the  other  with  the  second  college  term  in 
February;  and  a  one-year  course.  The  first  is  only  for  experienced 
butter  and  che^e  makers.   The  other  courses  ai*e  open  to  all. 

The  one-year  course  in  dairying  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  dairy  methods 
and  the  underlying  principles  as  well  as  the  sciences  related  thereto. 
This  course  runs  through  one  college  year,  beginning  September  1 
and  ending  in  June,  with  an  omission  of  about  two  months  in  mid- 
winter. Students  completing  this  course  will  receive  certificates,  but 
the  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  such  certificates  until  satisfactory 
evidence  is  furnished  of  ability  to  successfully  manage  commercial 
creameries  or  other  large  dairy  establishments. 

Following  is  the  course  of  study  pursued: 

Fiistterm:  Dairy  practice,  six  days  per  week;  milk  and  its  product,  16  lectures; 
milk  testing,  20  lectures;  bookkeeping,  16  lectures;  bacteriology  of  milk,  20  lectures; 
judging  dairy  stock,  16  lectures. 
-  Second  term:  Dairy  practice,  nix  days  per  week;  cheese  making,-16  lectures;  pas- 
teurization, 16  lectures  and  laboratory  work;  daiiy  machinery,  10  lectures;  feeding 
dairy  stock,  20  lectures;  dairy  chemistry',  16  lectures. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  each  of  the  sixteen  weeks'  courses 
is  as  follows: 

Dairy  practice,  six  h&lf  days  per  week;  bacteriology  of  milk,  20  lectures  per  term; 
bookkeeping,  16  lectures  per  term;  dairy  machinery,  10  lectures  per  term;  milk 
testing,  20  lectures;  milk  and  its  products,  16  lectures;  judging  dairy  stock,  16  lec- 
tures, or  feeding  dairy  stock,  20  lectures. 

A  winter  course  in  dairying  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  dairying  and  the  sciences  closely 
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dairy  courses.  It  begins  the  second  week  in  January  and  continues 
four  weeks.  It  is  largely  attended  by  men  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  dairy  work,  but  feel  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  sc-ience  of  dairying  and  the  most 
improved  methods  employed,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  attendance 
be  limited  to  this  class.  Being  held  during  the  winter,  a  great  many 
men  who  have  charge  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  daring  the 
summer  are  able  to  attend,  and  those  who  have  done  so  have  expressed 
themselves  as  being  greatly  benefited  thereby.  On  account  of  the 
limited  time  in  this  course  it  is  not  expected  that  students  will  tak» 
both  butter  and  cheese  making.  Those  who  wish  butter  making  are 
expected  to  take  all  the  lectures  except  those  on  cheese  making,  and  to 
do  all  their  practical  work  in  the  butter  rooiu.  Those  who  take  cheese 
making  are  expected  to  attend  all  lectures  except  those  on  butter 
making,  and  to  do  their  practical  work  in  the  cheese  room. 
The  course  of  study  outlined  is  as  follows: 

Work  in  dairy  building,  six  half  days  per  Veek;  butter  making,  10  lectures,  or 
cheese  making,  10  lectures;  dairy  chemistry,  10  le(.^tures;  bacteriology  of  milk,  15 
lectures;  bookkeeping,  10  lectures;  luilk  testing,  10  lectures;  dairy  machinery,  10 
lectures;  scoring  butter  and  cheese,  5  lectures;  feeding  dairy  stock,  10  lectures. 

This  course,  as  stated  above,  is  designed  to  meet  tlie  wants  of 
experienced  butter  and  cheese  makers,  and  students  without  prerions 
experience  are  not  admitted. 

Students  in  all  of  the  dairy  and  creamery  work  are  required  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  white  suits,  keep  them  clean  and  in  good  order. 
One-half  of  the  expense  of  laundering  creamery  suits  is  refunded  at 
the  end  of  each  term  to  all  students  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
inspection  in  work  and  cleanliness  during  the  term. 

The  scope  of  the  work  given  in  the  department  of  dairying  is  set 
forth  clearly  in  the  following  statements: 

Dairy  practice:  This  includes  from  five  to  seven  hours  of  practical  work  in  the 
creamery  room  during  the  first  term  of  the  year's  course,  the  two  summer  courses^ 
and  the  winter  conrse.  It  includes  batter  making  and  laboratory  work  in  milk 
testing.  In  the  second  term  of  the  year's  course  it  includes  cheese  making  and  pas- 
teurization. 

Milk  and  its  products:  This  includes  instruction  on  the  composition  of  milk  and 
dairy  products,  the  theory  of  centrifugal  separation,  and  the  construction  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  separators.  Special  attention  is  ^ven  to  the  effect  of  varying  conditions 
of  the  milk  on  separation.  It  incladea  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  cream 
ripening,  churning,  and  the  preparation  of  the  batter  for  market. 

Milk  testii^:  This  includes  a  thorough  stndy  of  the  Babcock  test  for  dairy  products, 
with  special  iiutructions  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  from  varying  conditions. 
The  testa  for  determining  acidity  of  cream  and  milk  and  the  use  of  the  lactometer 
for  detecting  adulterations  are  included;  also  composite  sampling  and  testing  uf  indi- 
vidual cows. 

Dairy  machinery:  This  embraces  instruction  for  firing  boilers  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical methods,  the  construction  and  operation  of  engines  and  pumpa^  and  the 
pladngof  maclimery  and  shafting.  Digitized  byGoOQie 
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Bookkeeping:  This  coarse  is  designed  to  infonu  the  student  as  to  the  best  eystem 
of  bookkeeping  for  the  businesa  of  the  Victory. 

Ba('teriolt)gy  of  milk:  This  course  consista  of  lectures  on  the  nature  of  bacteria, 
distribution,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  growth.  The  effects  produced 
by  various  bact*^ria  commonly  found  in  milk  are  shown  by  lectures  and  demoiietra- 
tione.  The  methoda  of  handling  which  cause  contamination  of  milk  are  considered 
in  detail.  That  the  quality  of  dairy  products  depends  mostly  upon  the  fermenta- 
tions which  have  taken  pLico  in  these  preparations  is  shown  with  detailed  atten- 
tion to  the  utic  and  value  of  starters  in  butter  and  cheese  making.  The  principles  of 
cream  ripening  and  pastenrization  are  also  included.  * 

Judging  dairy  stock:  In  this  courec  the  judging  of  dairy  stock  with  the  score  card 
and  by  comparison  is  made  a  leading  feature,  while  the  lectures  relate  mostly  to  the 
principles,  methods,  and  practices  of  breeding  dairy  stock  and  their  management. 

Cheese  making;  In  the  winter  term,  this  consists  of  ten  lectures  on  Cheddar 
cheese,  including  a  study  of  the  kind  of  cheese  demanded  by  different  markets,  etc. 
In  the  second  term  of  tlie  one-year  course  the  same  work  is  taken  np  as  during  the 
winter  term,  but  with  the  addition  of  tax.  lectures  on  fancy  bran<l8  of  dieese,  includ- 
ing Idmbnrger,  brick,  Swiss,  Boqnefort,  sage,  Stilton,  pineapple,  and  Gouda. 

Pasteurization:  Second  term,  one-year  course  in  dairying.  Thesubjecta  treated  in 
this  course  are  the  relation  of  the  rpilk  supply  to  public  health,  the  principles  of 
pasteurization,  and  apparatus  adapted  for  various  purposes,  with  the  prat^tit^l  opera- 
tion of  the  more- common  machines.  The  production  and  sale  of  "sanatory"  milk 
is  tuken  up,  together  with  a  general  consideration  of  the  market  milk  business,  the 
use  of  preservatives,  and  allied  topics. 

Feeding  dairy  stock:  Second  term,  one-year  course  in  dairying,  and  winter  cooise. 
Special  attention  is  given  in  this  course  to  the  principles  of  feeding  animals  for  the 
most  economical  production,  with  a  study  of  the  composition  and  use  of  ^-arious  feed- 
ing materials  and  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  including  the  influence  of  varions  feeding 
stuffs  on  the  quantity,  quality,  and  composition  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Dairy  chemistry:  The  chemical  composition  of  dairy  products  is  considered  in  a 
general  manner.  The  alkali  test,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  is  given  in  order  that 
it  may  be  used  by  the  student.  The  adulteration  of  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  as  it 
relates  to  the  dairy  industry  is  also  taken  up  in  the  lectures.  As  a  whole,  the  work 
is  intended  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  the  student  which  he  can  use  as  a  baas  for 
future  study. 

Scoring  butter  and  cheese:  These  lectures  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  correct 
idea  of  the  standard  market  requirements  for  dairy  products.  Batter  and  cheese  are 
examined  and  scored  by  the  studeflts  and  their  judgments  compared  with  that  of 
the  instructor. 

Fees:  The  fees,  covering  charges  for  breakf^,  laboratory  material,  janitor's  service, 
and  incidentals,  amount  to  (12  to  $16  per  term. 

While  no  change  in  the  course  of  study  is  now  contemplated,  the 
management  realizes  that  there  i»  alwa^'s  I'oom  for  improvement. 
These  improrcments  are  constantly  suggested  in  Uie  course  of  the 
work.  The  influence  of  the  school  for  good  has  been  notable.  The 
number  of  creameries  in  the  State  has  increased,  and  the  products  of 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  have  been  made  more  unifoim  in 
quality,  and  that  quality  has  been  greatly  improved.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  improved  quality  of  products  better  prices  are  obtained. 
5[eighboring  States  have  received  benefits  along  the  same  lines, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  because  most  of  the  graduates  of  the 
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school  have  found  employment  in  Iowa.  The  work  of  the  school  has 
multiplied  interest  in  the  dairy  industry,  and  the  general  community 
is  much  better  informed  on  dairy  subjects. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  are  much  more  capable  than  arc  those 
who  have  not  had  school  advantages.  Through  them  the  dairy  industry 
has  been  completely  revolutionized.  New  methods  of  management 
have  followed  the  school,  and  to-day  the  industry  stands  on  a  plane 
incomparably  higher  than  it  did  before  the  school  was  established. 
£mplo3  ers  prefer  the  school-trained  dairyman  because  he  is  better 
equipped  in  the  science  and  practice  of  his  trade  than  it  is  possible  for 
the  mere  shop-trained  man  to  be.  He  makes  a  superior  product  at  uo 
greater  cost  than  the  inferior  workman  makes  a  poor  one.  Not  a 
year  has  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  dairy  school  in  which 
inquiries  and  demands  on  the  part  of  employers  were  not  largely  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  competent  students.  The  average  wages  of 
a  shop-trained  butter  maker  is  about  $10  per  week,  while  the  school- 
trained  man  commands  about  $16  per  week. 

DAIST  SCHOOL,  UNIVBBSITT  OF  MINNESOTA,  ST.  ANTHONY 

FABK,  UZNN. 

This  school  is  situated  at  St.  Anthony  Park,  midway  between  the 
cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  More  than  ten  ye&vs  ago  it  began 
to  appear  that  wheat  raising  in  Minnesota  was  becoming  less  profitable 
than  it  hod  formerly  been,  and  the  repeated  feilures  of  this  crop  had 
a  very  discouraging  effect  upon  the  farmers.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  observant  men  that  with  some  effort  the  dairy  industry 
could  be  developed  into  a  prosperous  business  and  perhaps  relieve  the 
farming  community  of  its  embariyissment.  To  promote  this  new 
industry  it  seemed  necessary  to  provide  a  school  in  which  men  could 
be  trained  for  this  work.  Under  these  circumstances  the  legislature 
in  1891  appropriated  $15,000  for  building  and  equipping  a  dairy 
school,  and  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  agricultural  college  at  the  State 
university.  The  building  was  completed  and  the  school  was  opened 
in  October  of  the  salne  year.  The  growing  demands  upon  the  school 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  its<capacity,  and  in  the  winter  of  1895-96 
the  State  made  an  additional  appropriation  of  $15,000,  thus  making 
the  total  cost  of  building  and  equipping  the  school  $30,000. 

The  course  is  designed  to  furnish  persons  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  manafacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  or  who  propose  to  take  up 
this  work,  an  opportunity  to  become  more  skilled  in  their  work,  and 
also  to  study  the  many  problems  which  have  a  direct  beaiing  upon  the 
dairy  industry.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  persons  can  not 
be  away  from  their  business  for  a  long  period,  the  term  lias  been 
arranged  to  cover  only  four  weeks,  and  every  hour  of  every  working 
day  is  fully  occupied  by  lectures  and  actual  work  in  the  factory. 
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Instruction  is  divided  into  six  courses:  Lectures  covering  the  entire 
field  of  dairy  husbandry;  practical  work  daily  in  the  butter  room; 
practical  work  daily  in  the  cheese  roooL,  where  the  manufacture  of 
flats,  Cheddar,  Swiss,  brick,  Edam,  and  Gouda  cheese  is  caiTied  on; 
practice  work  in  the  laboratory  examining  milk,  making  daily  com- 
posite teats,  and  the  pasteurization  of  mUk  and  cream;  practical 
engineering,  steam  fitting,  and  plumbing;  and  pradical  work  in  fac- 
tory bookkeeping. 

Ten  instructors  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  schooL  One  of 
them  Ls  from  Cornell  University,  1  from  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1  from  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa,  1  from  Carlton  Col- 
lege, 1  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  5  are  from  this  school. 
Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  term  the  amount  charged  to  this  school 
for  instruction  in  1900  was  only  $1,727.46.  The  fees  from  students 
and  the  profits  from  the  sales  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  the  school 
factory  not  only  met  this  expense,  but  showed  an  actual  profit  over 
and  above  it  of  $303.84. 

The  enrollment  in  1900  was  99  in  butter  making,  2  in  cheese  making, 
and  1  taking  both  courses,  or  a  total  of  102. 

Dairy  certificates  are  granted  to  students  who  have  taken  the  course 
and  passed  a  satis&ctory  examination  and  in  addition  have  demon- 
strated by  one  year's  work  in  a  factory  that  they  are  skilled  in  the  art 
of  butter  or  cheese  making,  and  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  toke  charge 
of  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory.  Eighty-four  such  certificates  have 
been  granted  since  the  opening  of  the  school. 

The  school  officials  believe  that  the  course  of  study  should  he 
extended  and  broadened.  Thh  is  esjwcially  desirable  in  laboratory 
work,  and  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  done. 

The  practical  benefits  growing  out  of  the  school  have  been  great 
Ten  years  ago  the  annual  value  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  State  was 
a  little  over  $3,250,000,  A  careful  estimate  now  places  the  annual 
value  of  these  products  at  more  than  $33,000,000.  And  the  prospective 
benefits  from  the  school  are  greater  still.  "With  the  proper  feeding 
and  care  of  dairy  cattle  it  is  claimed  that  the  annual  production  of 
butter  can  be  increased  many  millions  of  dollars.  This  knowledge  of 
feeding  and  caring  for  cattle  will  be  gradually  disseminated  through 
the  men  who  leave  the  school.  Every  graduate  is  a  missionarj'  of 
intelligence  to  the  community  in  which  he  works.  Tliese  gi*aduates 
have  developed  the  industry  from  almost  nothing  to  its  present  grati- 
tying  proportions.  They  all  find  employment  at  good  wages.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  man  who  has  not  attended  a  dairy  school  can  not  obtain 
a  position  if  a  school  man  can  be  had.  This  preference  for  the  school 
man  is  on  account  of  his  superior  knowledge.  He  is  a  scientific 
butter  maker,  and  gets  the  most  out  of  the  business. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  DRESSMAKING,  MILLINERY,  DOMESTIC 

TRAINING,  ETC. 

Education  in  the  trades  of  dressmaking,  millinery,  domestic  train- 
ing, etc.,  is  given  in  a  large  variety  of  schools.  Many  city  public 
fichools  give  some  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooHng  to  all  girl  pupils. 
But  only  those  schools  will  be  described  here  which  give  such  instruc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  means  for  the  self-support  of  the 
graduate.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Assoc».tion  classes  in  many 
of  the  cities  have  long  been  doing  notable  work  of  this  character. 
The  Boston  associ^ion  b^an  its  instruction  for  domestic  servants  in 
188S,  and  later  added  the  trade  courses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery. 
The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  was  also  a 
pioneer  in  the  same  cla^  of  instruction. 

Instruction  of  a  more  tunbitious  character  in  the  same  subjects  is 
found  in  Pratt  Institute,  Drexel  Institute,  and  Armour  Institute.  The 
courses  there  are  longer,  and  conseqnentiy  can  be  made  more  thorough. 
The  training  given  in  these  schools,  e^>eciaUy  in  Pratt  Institute,  has 
had  a  great  influence  upon  the  work  of  other  schools,  many  of 
their  graduates  having  become  instructors  elsewhere.  Of  the  schools 
mentioned,  only  Armour  Institute  is  here  described.  Pratt  Institute 
is  placed  with  the  building  and  mechanical  trade  schools  and  Drexel 
Institute  with  the  technical  and  continuation  schools,  their  more 
important  work  being  of  those  classes.  A  description  of  their  courses 
of  instruction  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  etc.,  will  be  found  with  the 
details  for  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

Another  class  of  sdhools  doing  useful  work  in  these  lines  is  the 
industrial  schools  for  the  colored  race  in  the  South.  Particulars  will 
be  found  under  the  proper  head.  White  schools  in  the  South  giving 
instrnction  of  like  character  are  fewer  in  number  and  their  work  is 
of  less  importance  industrially.  Details  arc  given  under  the  proper 
group  of  schools. 

The  schools  for  teaching  dress  cutting  and  dressmaking  conducted 
under  private  auspices  form  another  type.  They  furnish  instruction 
to  large  numbers,  paiticularly  in  various  systems  of  dress  cutting. 
They  are  business  enterprises  conducted  for  gain.  Their  pupils  are 
made  up  in  large  part  of  women  who  wish  to  learu  cutting  and  fitting 
in  order  to  do  their  own  work.  Representative  schools  of  the  class 
are  described. 

TOUHG  -WOJESIPS   CHBISXIAir   ASSO0U.TZON  SCHOOIi,  BOSTON, 

BLASS. 

The  special  need  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  training  school 
for  domestics  was  the  lack  of  properly  trained  house  servants.  For 
years  the  association  had  maintained  an  employment  bureau,  and  the 
loctHnpetence  of  the  majority  of  those  who  asked  for^work  r^giJ^M^ 
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the  establishment  of  this  school  in  1888.  This  incompetence  results 
from  many  causes,  ignorance  being  one,  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
apparently  a  stigma  cast  upon  the  work  of  house  service  itself.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  alone  the  fault  of  the  employees,  but  belongs  at 
least  equally  to  the  employing  class,  due  to  the  way  in  which  servants 
are  treated  by  housekeepers,  tiieir  looking  upon  servants  as  menials 
and  inferiors  and  allowing  them  so  little  freedom  or  independence. 

This  side  of  the  difficulty  can  not  be  cured  by  the  school.  The  prob- 
lem must  be  appi*oached  from  the  side  of  the  housekeeper.  This  the 
association  attempts  to  do  by  training  the  housekeeper  in  its  school  of 
domestic  science  and  Christian  work,  a  school  outside  the  scope  of  this 
investigation.  These  two  ideas,  the  training  of  the  servant  and  the 
training  of  the  housekeeper,  taken  together  and  extended  throughout 
the  country  should  do  much  to  solve  the  problem  of  good  domestic 
service. 

Tlie  courses  of  dressmaking  and  millinery  really  form  part  of  the 
association's  school  of  domestic  science,  whose' object  it  is  to  give 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  borne 
and  its  management,  that  young  women  may  be  fitted  to  teach  domes- 
tic science  and  arts  in  schools,  institutions,  and  homes,  to  be  Chris- 
tian workers  in  associations,  settlements  and  slums,  and  to  be 
matrons,  housekeepers,  and  houseworkers.  The  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  systematic  and  thorough  training  in  dressmaking  and  millinery 
in  the  shops  has,  however,  led  to  many  taking  these  courses  witii 
only  the  end  in  view  of  fitting  themselves  to  be  competent  and 
capable  dressmakers  and  milliners.  In  the  shops  the  first  object  in 
view  is  to  use  the  girl  so  as  to  get  the  most  possible  oat  of  her;  that 
is,  she  is  kept  doing  thosS  things  for  which  she  seems  to  show  the 
most  aptitude,  and  no  eQoH  is  made  to  teach  her  the  whole  trade.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  management  of  the  association  that  its  school  fur- 
nishes complete  training  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  and  fits  those 
taking  these  courses  for  the  practice  of  the  ti-ades. 

For  admission  to  the  school  of  domestics  good  character  is  the  first 
qualification,  and  testimonials  must  be  presented.  Pupils  can  be  admit- 
ted only  upon  an  agreement  signed  by  themselves  or  their  guardians 
that  they  will  remain  at  least  six  months,  and  if  they  leave  before  the 
expiration  of  this  period  they  are  to  be  charged  at  the  i-ate  of  $2  per 
week  from  the  time  of  admission  to  that  of  leaving.  If,  however, 
they  complete  the  course  of  six  months  the  instruction,  including 
board  and  tuition,  is  entirely  free,  the  applicant  being  expected  only 
to  furnish  a  suitable  outfit  and  to  enter  on  a  week's  probation.  No 
girl  is  admitted  under  the  age  of  16  years.  Each  graduate  is  a'vrarded 
a  diploma  at  the  end  of  the  course,  stating  only  those  lines  of  work 
for  which  she  has  shown  special  aptitude.  The  system  of  marking  is 
a  great  incentive  to  good  work.  Each  piece  of  work  doQe4s  scrubn- 
ized  with  care,  and  for  every  piece  of  work  pregtatited^yas^^dQ^eie 
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which  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  instructors  the  pupil 
loses  a  certain  number  of  marks.  The  aim  is  perfection,  and  no 
excuse  for  neglect  of  duty  is  accepted.  The  course  includes  cooking 
and  sewing,  general  housework,  chamber  work,  parlor  work,  laundry 
work,  home  nursing,  sewing  and  mending,  reading  and  spelling,  pen- 
manship and  letter  writing,  arithmetic  and  gcogmphy,  and  daily 
scripture  lessons. 

The  aim  of  the  English  lessons  and  studies,  outside  of  the  domestic 
training,  is  to  quicken  the  perception  of  the  pupils,  and  the  result  in 
almost  every  instance  is  a  complete  transformation  in  the  girl.  One 
of  the  promising  guaranties  of  the  permanent  success  and  growth  of 
this  school  is  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  have  entered 
the  school  for  some  years  past  have  come  through  the  direct  influence 
of  former  graduates. 

The  courses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery,  in  detail,  arc  as  follows: 

DRBSSMAKINQ. 

Educational  sewing:  Swedish  sampler;  basting,  stitching,  and  overcasting;  over- 
handing;  folded  edges;  folded  edges,  matching  Btripee;  overhanding  aelvedges; 
hemming;  fell  Beam;  flench  seam,  with  bias  flniah;  gatherii^,  stroking,  and  put- 
ting on  bands;  making  buttonholes  and  eyelets;  sewing  on  buttons;  making  loops; 
eewing  on  hooks  and  eyes;  putting  in  gussets;  herring-bone  Btitch  on  flannel;  graft- 
ing for  mending  undergarments;  overhand  patch;  hemmed-in  patch;  cashmere 
darning;  stocking  darning;  hemstitching,  fringing,  and  damask  hem  for  linen;  tuck* 
ins,  and  whipping  ruffles;  mitered  comers,  chain  stitching,  feather  stitching,  slip 
stitching;  cross  stitching. 

Machine  sewing:  Care  and  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  including  hemming,  tuck- 
ing, ruffling,  and  sewing  on  lace. 

Study  of  textilea:  History  and  processes  of  manufacture  of  fabrics  Biu;h  as  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  and  linen,  and  of  sewing  implements  such  as  sdsBors,  thimbles,  needles, 
and  pins;  lectures,  collateral  reading,  papers,  and  field  work. 

Drafting  and  making  of  undergarments:  Bibs,  child's  skirt,  girl's  skirt,  lady's 
skirt;  child's  drawers,  girl's  drawers,  lady's  drawers;  child's  ftrat  waist,  girl's  wust; 
child's  nightgown,  lady's  fiigh^wn. 

DRESSMAKING  PROPER. 

First  coarae,  twelve  lessons:  Use  of  Vienna  tailor  sj-stem;  taking  of  measurementa; 
drafting  for  etont  forms;  fitting  and  makii^  in  practice  material;  matchii^  stripes 
and  plaids;  study  of  dress  material  as  to  color  and  texture. 

Second  course,  twelve  lessons:  Designing,  cutting,  and  makii^  wool  dresses. 

Third  course,  twelve  lessons:  Study  of  general  principles;  drafting  and  making 
shirtwaist;  drafting  and  making  walking  skirt. 

Fourth  course,  twelve  lessons:  Drafting  and  making  jacket;  drafting  child's  dreea. 

Fifth  course,  twelve  lessons:  Drafting  and  making  muslin  gown. 

Special  attention  is  pven  to  study  of  uolor,  form,  line,  and  appropriateness  of  design 
throi^oat  the  course. 

MIUJNEBT. 

First  course,  twelve  lessons;  Renovating  material,  velvet,  ribbon,  feathers;  wiring, 
making  and  placing  folds;  fitting  facing;  lining  hat;  bow  and  simple  rosett«  mak- 
ing; making  and  trimming  practice  hat  of  canton  flannel;  making  and  trimming 
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Second  course,  twelve  lessonu;  Draping;  making  and  trimming  toque  or  turl^an; 
binding  edge  of  hat;  making  bandeau;  drafting  and  making  frames  of  buckram; 
making  and  trimming  bonnet;  study  of  children's  hats. 

Third  course,  six  lessons:  Shirred  facing;  fancy  rosettes;  use  of  lace,  silk,  and 
flowers;  making  straw  hat  and  trimming  same;  trimming  summer  hats. 

DRAWING. 

This  course  is  offered  to  assist  the  pupils  iu  illustrating  the  lessons  in  educational 
sewing,  also  in  making  rapid  sketches  of  gowns  and  hats.  Lectures  are  given  on 
color,  form,  and  line  to  awaken  the  pupil's  interest  for  the  beauUful  iu  dressmaking 
and  millinery. 

In  the  school  fpr  domestics  thei-e  arc  3  instructors,  all  graduates  of 
the  school  of  domestic  science,  and  1  a  college  graduate.  There  is  1 
instructor  in  dressmaking  and  1  in  niiltinery. 

During  the  school  year  1899-1900  there  were  20  pupils  in  the  school 
for  domestics,  12  in  the  dressmaking  class,  and  10  in  the  class  in 
millinery.  Up  to  the  end  of  tlie  school  year  there  had  been  1,100 
graduates  from  the  school  of  domestics,  150  from  the  class  in  dress- 
making, and  120  from  the  millinery  class. 

The  approximate  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  for  domes- 
tics is  $2,000,  of  the  dressmaking  course  ^00,  and  of  the  millineiy 
coui-se  $225.  The  funds  are  obtained  from  contributions,  legacies, 
annual  subscriptions,  personal  gifts,  and  fees  paid  by  certain  classes. 

These  trade  courses  could  be  improved  by  better  accommodations, 
more  room,  and  more  practical  work.  With  these  more  pupils  could 
be  trained,  as  many  applicants  are  now  turned  away.  The  courses 
could  also  be  further  extended  so  as  to  teach  more  of  the  higher 
branches  of  the  trade&i.  It  is  all  a  question  of  exi>ense,  and  improve- 
ments are  contemplated  when  more  money  is  at  hand. 

The  demand  for  trained  house  servants  U  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  as  the  trained  servant  receives  wages  about  one-third  larger  than 
the  untrained  the  school  for  domestics  in  its.  results  ha  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  untrained.  The  benefits  of  this  school  have  been  felt 
quite  generally  throughout  the  whole  country,  as  the  graduates  are 
located  in  very  many  localities,  and  the  school,  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  established  in  the  United  States,  has  by  its  example  and  success 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  other  similar  schools.  The  courses  in 
dressmaking  and  millinery  have  benefited  those  trades  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  not  only  because  they  have  sent  out  a  number  of  competent 
workwomen,  but  because  many  of  the  graduates  have  become  teachers 
of  these  trades  at  night  classes  maintained  by  churches,  etc.  These 
courses  have  resulted  in  setting  the  standard  of  work  in  the  shops 
higher  than  it  formerly  was,  and  the  example  of  the  graduates  has 
stimulated  those  trained  only  in  the  shops  to  do  bettor  work. 

The  general  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  employees  in  dress- 
making and  millinery  establishments  has  undoubtedly  been  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  training  in  this  and  similar  !*clioolj^nii,^edbyGoOQlc 
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Higher  wf^es,  steadier  employment,  and  more  rapid  promotion 
hare  accrued  to  those  who  have  been  under  instruction  in  these 
courses,  and,  genemlly  speaking,  their  moral  condition  lias  been 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  Christian  tmining  which  foiius  part  of 
the  courses. 

The  school  for  the  training  of  domestics  has  revolutionized  the 
domestic  problem  in  this  locality  and  has  stimulated  a  healthful  rivalry 
in  other  organizations. 

Skilled  labor  is  always  preferable  to  unskilled,  and  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  graduates  from  tJiese  courses  is  more  practical  tlian  that  of  the 
nongraduate.  For  these  reasons  graduates  are  much  preferred  by 
employers,  but  many  do  not  employ  the  domestic  servants  ti-ained 
here  from  inability  to  afford  it,  as  they  invariably  command  higher 
wages  than  the  ordinary  seiTant. 

Those  trained  in  the  courses  of  dressmaking  and  millinery  can 
always  obtain  employment  without  passing  through  a  period  of 
apprenticeship. 

In  a  general  way  these  courses  of  instruction  have  proved  satisfac- 
tory, though  much  remains  to  be  done  before  perfection  is  reached. 

WOXEN^S  EDUCATIOHAL  AND  ZNDU8TBIAX  UHION  SCHOOL, 


This  school  comprises  courses  designed  to  teach  the  trades  of  dress- 
making and  millinery  and  in  addition  a  course  for  houseworkers. 
These  courses  are  comprehensive  and  systematic  and  impress  upon  the 
pupil  the  value  of  order,  accuracy,  and  economy. 

Instruction  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  is  given  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, practical  work,  and  examinations.  Pupils  furnish  their  own 
mateiHals  and  make  articles  for  their  own  use.  Three  terms  of  24 
lessons  each  are  necessary  to  complete  a  full  course  in  dressmaking 
and  in  millinery.  A  work  test  is  required  to  join  the  dressmaking 
class.  Dressmaking  and  millinery  classes  meet  twice  a  week;  sessions 
two  hours  each. 

Millinery:  Instmction  is  first  given  in  the  making  and  tiimtning  of  all  varieties  of 
hata,  followed  by  methods  of  making  bonnets,  toques,  and  turbans.  Special  attea* 
tion  ia  given  to  making  tast^l  and  stylish  ribbon  bows,  and  feather  curling  ia 
taught  in  this  course.  Advice  is  given  ui>on  the  suitability  of  materials,  combi- 
BatitmB  of  colors,  and  character  of  lines  and  forma.  Day  classes  meet  at  10  a.  m.  and 
2  p.  m.,  and  a  fee  of  $10  19  charged  for  a  term  of  24  lessons;  evening  classes  meet  at 
7.30,  and  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  a  term  of  24  lessons. 

Dreaamakir^:  Preparatory  course — This  course  includes  buttonhole  making, 
machine  sewing,  and  the  drafUng,  catting,  fitting,  and  making  of  undergarments 
and  dreaaea  alt  meh  material.  A  day  class  only  is  formed  in  this  course,  and  a  fee 
o<  95  for  24  kasoDB  ia  charged. 

Begnlar  course — In  Uiis  course  the  pupil  ia  taught  the  making,  drafting,  and 
fitting  of  different  styles  of  skirts  and  waists.  Pujnla  are  shown  a  variety  of  mate- 
rials and  are  instructed  in  r^;ard  to  the  texture,  color,  and  suitability  of  eacli^foi 
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various  uses.  In  the  third  term  the  plain,  thorough  work  of  tailor-made  suits 
receives  special  attention.  Day  classes  meet  at  10  a.  m.,  and  the  fee  for  each  term  of 
24  leEsona  is  $10;  evening  clossea  meet  at  7.30,  and  a  fee  of  $5  ia  charged  for  each 

term  of  24  lessons. 

A  special  normal  class  in  dressmaking  and  millinei^  is  formed  for 
women  wishing  to  fit  themselves  as  professional  workers  or  for  teach- 
ers of  dressmaking  or  millinery.  There  is  a  small  but  growing  demand 
from  clubs  and  schools  for  trained  teachers  in  these  branches.  It  is 
thought  that  a  six  months'  course  will  prove  an  adequate  preparation 
for  this  work. 

There  are  2  teachers  for  these  classes,  1  for  dressmaking  and  1  for 
millinery,  and  both  are  graduates  of  the  Pratt  Institute.  During  the 
year  1899-1900  there  were  23  pupils  in  the  dressmaking  classes  and  18 
in  the  classes  in  millinery. 

In  the  course  for  houseworkers — that  is,  for  the  tmningof  domestic 
servants — the  aim  is  a  scientific  study  of  the  home,  to  discard  what  la 
useless,  to  save  what  is  of  permanent  good,  and  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  present  industrial  tendencies  and  scientific  facts,  social  and  phys- 
ical. This  full  course  is  notdesigned  to  train  wage-ear nei*s,  but  house- 
keepci*9 — the  wife  and  the  mother — not  to  the  end  that  the  homes  of 
any  one  class  may  be  bettered,  but  that  the  standard  of  living  and  life 
may  be  raised  in  all  homes.  The  course  for  houseworkers  is  designed 
to  Ut  young  women  for  the  various  branches  of  housework — to  teach 
them  the  occupation  of  house  servants. 

The  first  reason  for  the  establishment  of  this  course  was  the  lack  of 
trained  servants  and  the  belief  that  housework  is  a  trade,  and  that  the 
woman  on  whom  the  care  of  a  household  falls,  whether  she  be  employer 
or  employee,  should  have  a  special  training  for  her  work.  The  union 
learned,  as  one  of  the  results  of  conducting  an  employment  bureau, 
that  while  there  was  an  oversupply  of  those  who  sought  employment, 
yet  the  demand  for  trained  servants  was  much  greater  than  the  supply. 
Another  reason  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  course  was  to 
provide  an  occupation  and  employment  for  the  many  girls  who  were 
trying  without  succc.«s  for  places  in  factories  and  shops. 

In  order  to  get  a  good  class  of  girls  into  this  course  it  has  been  found 
that  much  prejudice  among  them  has  to  be  overcome.  In  going  into 
service  they  seem  to  lose  caste  among  their  associates.  They  look  upon 
it  as  a  variety  of  slavery  and  not  as  a  trade,  and  they  dread  the  unregu- 
lated hours.  The  trouble  with  domestic  service  to-day  is  not  alone 
the  poor  training  of  the  servants,  but  of  the  housekeepers  also,  who 
often  have  too  little  knowledge  of  housekeeping  itself  to  realize  fully 
the  size  and  burden  of  the  task  they  put  upon  their  sen'ants.  Thoy 
are  also  very  often  too  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  serving  class. 
The  ideal  system  is  the  training  of  both  the  housekeeper  and  the  house 
servant,  which,  if  developed  and  extended  throughout  the  coontry, 
would  go  far  to  help  in  this  matter.  Digi,i,ed  byGoOglc 
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The  full  course  for  houseworkers  is  made  up  of  courses  in  cooking, 
in  parlor  work,  and  in  chamber  work.    Detkiled  courses  are  as  follows: 

Cooking:  Care  of  fire;  care  of  sinks  and  tmps;  care  of  kitchen,  pantry,  cellar,  and 
ice  cheet;  preparation  of  cereals;  making  bread,  biscuit,  and  muffins;  making  plam 
soupe;  roastinj^  boiling,  braising,  and  broiling  meats;  cooking  fish,  and  oysters; 
cooking  v^tablee,  fresh  and  canned;  making  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa; 
making  plun  desserts. 

Chamber  work:  Care  of  bedrooms,  beds,  and  bedding;  sweeping  and  dusting; 
care  of  toilet  and  bathrooms;  plain  washing  and  ironing;  care  of  bed  linen. 

Parlor  work:  Care  of  dining  room;  care  of  silver,  glass,  and  china;  arrangement  of 
table  and  sen'ice;  care  of  parlor  and  halls;  answering  doorbell  properly,  etc.;  plain 
washing  and  ironing;  care  of  table  linen. 

The  course  in  cooking  covers  a  period  of  thirty-six  weeks  and  the 
courses  in  parlor  or  chamber  work  a  period  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  her  course  the  pupil  is  given  a 
certificate.  She  is  then  placed  with  an  employer  to  serve  a  probation 
of  three  months  before  receiving  her  diploma.  The  certificate  does 
not  imply  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  to  work  outside  the  school  under  differ- 
ent conditions  and  does  not  alone  entitle  the  pupil  to  expect  higher 
wages  than  93.25  per  week. 

Diplomas  are  given  to  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  served  their 
term  of  probation  and  have  passed  an  examination  in  practical  house- 
work and  also  in  the  underlying  principles  of  hygiene,  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  given  during  the  course.  A  diploma  insures  a  position  that 
is  obtained  through  the  office  of  the  Domestic  Reform  League.  The 
grade  of  the  diploma  detemines  the  wi^  which  the  pupil  may  expect 
to  receive  on  graduation,  as  follows: 

WAGES  USUALLY  RECEIVED  BY  GRADUATES  IN  COURSE  FOR  HOUSEWORKERS. 


Grade. 

Weekly  rale  o( 
wages. 

Parlor  or 
chamber 
maids. 

Cooks. 

KOO 
3.75 
3.50 
8.26 

S6.0O 
4.60 
4.00 
8.60 

B  

To  those  taking  this  course  no  charge  is  made  for  room,  board,  and 
tuition,  but  in  exchange  for  these  the  pupil  gives  her  seiTice  to  the 
school  during  the  whole  course. 

There  are  2  instructors  in  the  course  for  houseworkers,  1  of  whom 
is  a  graduate  of  Chicago  University  and  1  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute. During  the  year  1899-1900,  10  pupils  were  taking  this  course 
of  instruction. 

The  records  of  the  students  in  these  classes  are  imperfect,  and  in 
consequence  the  number  of  graduates  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  and 
houseworking  can  not  be  stated  accurately.  ^       by  GoOqIc 
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The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  these  courses  is  approximately  $3,000 
for  the  course  for  housewotkers  and  $1,800  for  the  courses  of  dress- 
making and  millinery.  This  is  exclosire  of  rent  of  buildings,  which 
can  not  be  stated.  The  funds  used  in  maintaining  the  courses  of  dress- 
making and  millinery  come  from  fees  paid  by  the  pupils,  but  those 
used  in  maintaining  the  course  for  housekeepers  como  partly  from  a 
list  of  sustaining  subscribers,  partly  from  gifts  by  the  public  in 
response  to  appeals  of  the  union,  and  partly  from  two  scholarships. 

It  is  stated  that  the  courses  of  dressmaking  and  millinery  are 
thorough  and  effective  and  that  it  is  not  likely  that  thoy  will  or  can  be 
much  improved  in  the  future.  The  course  for  houseworkers  might 
be  improved,  though  the  outlook  for  it  is  not  good.  A  good  training 
is  given  at  present,  but  the  attendance  is  small,  as  the  course  does  not 
seem  to  be  attiuctire.  Some  connection  with  the  public  schools  seems 
necessary,  so  that  the  girls  may  be  obtained  before  they  ai>e  caught  by 
the  factory  or  shop. 

As  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  these  courses  the  standard  of 
work  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  has  been  raised  in  this  locality  and  ' 
a  nucleus  of  trained  and  competent  domestic  servants  has  been  formed 
from  which  it  is  believed  good  results  will  come  in  time.  The  schools 
for  teaching  housework  existing  in  this  locality  have  aroused  quite 
generally  the  interest  of  the  housekeepers  and  caused  many  of  them 
to  make  greater  efforts  not  only  to  train  servants,  but  to  make  the  life 
passed  in  domestic  service  more  agreeable. 

Even  at  the  start,  the  girls  trained  in  these  courses  get  better  wages 
than  others.  The  girls  are  taught  that  they  should  not  come  into  the 
school  with  the  sole  idea  of  being  able  to  make  more  money,  but  with 
the  purpose  only  of  perfecting  themselves  in  their  trade. 

It  is  natural,  however,  that  they  should  want  all  they  can  get,  and 
their  attainments  are  such  that  those  who  can  afford  it  ai'e  willing  to 
pay  them  more  than  others  not  so  well  trained.  The  result  of  this  is 
that,  instead  of  relieving  the  troubles  arising  from  poor  domestic  serv- 
ice among  those  who  feel  them  the  most,  the  courses  for  domestics 
seem  to  be  training  servants  for  the  wealthy  only. 

The  graduates  are  greatly  preferred  by  employers  to  those  whose 
training  was  obtained  in  homes  or  shops  only  because  of  the  higher 
character  of  their  training.  The  dressmaking  and  millinery  courses 
liave  proved  eminently  satisfactory  and  have  already  well  attained  the 
end  for  which  established,  but  this  is  not  as  yet  true  of  the  course  for 
houseworkers. 

PXOPLB>S  nrSTXTUTE,  BOBTON,  UASS. 

This  school  was  founded  hy  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  Association  and 
opened  to  the  working  people  of  Roxbury  October  2, 1890.  Its  objects, 
in  the  words  of  its  constitution,  are  "  to  furnish  working-  people  the 
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means  of  mental  and  moral  improvement,  mutual  helpfulness,  and 
rational  recreation."  With  the  above  end  in  view  the  institute  has 
established  club  rooms,  shower  baths,  bowling  alley's,  rooms  for  the 
playing  of  games,  evening  elates  and  lectures  for  the  teaching  more 
or  less  thoroughly  of  certain  occupations,  etc.,  and  also  has  provided 
for  entertainments  of  various  kinds  and  maintains  a  trade-discount  plan 
by  which  tiie  members  are  enabled  to  obtain  certain  discounts  from 
regular  prices  upon  their  purchases  of  groceries,  etc.,  upon  dealing 
with  certain  selected  establishments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  evening  classes  this  may  be  eonsidcrcd 
an  industrial  school.  Certain  occupation^  are  quite  thoroughly  taught 
and  seem  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  report.  They  are  as  follows: 
Dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  and  drawing  and  design.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  April  1, 1900,  the  number  of  pupils  in  dressmak- 
ing was  40,  in  millinery  45,  and  in  embroidery  60.  No  class  in  draw- 
ing and  design  was  then  in  existence. 

In  these  industrial  classes  there  are  9  instructors.  .  The  manage- 
ment of  the  classes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Robert  Treat 
Paine  Association  and  the  superintendent  of  the  institute. 

The  annual  c<«t  of  maintaining  these  classes  approximates  $1,000, 
and  the  funds  are  obtained  from  the  association  and  from  membership 
fees,  which  are  only  $1  per  year  per  individual.  This  fee  entitles  the 
member  to  any  or  all  the  privileges  of  the  institute. 

These  courses  of  instruction  could  be  improved  if  there  was  more 
money  to  spend  on  them,  but  they  are  fairl}'  complete  as  it  is.  They 
tura  out  many  girls  and  women  competent  to  work  at  dressmaking, 
millinery,  etc.,  and  certainly  increase  the  ability  and  intelligence  of 
their  members.  They  are  not  fully  satisfactory,  as  they  do  not  go  far 
enough,  but  good  work  has  been  done  by  them. 

TOUSQ  WOKEirS  CHBI8TZAN  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOL,  NBW  TOBE, 

N.  Y. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  New  York  City  was 
founded  February  10,  1870.  The  object  of  the  association,  as  stated  in 
its  charter,  is  "  to  promote  the  temporal,  social,  mental,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious welfare  of  young  women,  particularly  those  dependent  upon  their 
tfwn  exertions  for  support"  Among  the  various  methods  and  ideas 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  work  of  the  association,  all  of 
which  have  served  a  good  purpose,  none  have  proved  so  fruitful  or 
satisfactory  as  the  courses  in  industrial  and  trade  work.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  its  career  the  educational  work  of  the  association  was 
largely  confined  to  the  commercial  branches,  and  very  little  interest 
Tvas  manifested  in  industrial  education  until  the  f^ll  of  1886.  Since 
tiiat  time,  however,  the  industrial  branches  have  continued  to  grow  in 
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importance  until  now  they  overshadow  alt  the  other  branches  com- 
bined. In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work,  the  association  conducts 
&n  employment  bureau,  and  needlework  and  order  departments. 
Many  of  the  graduates  have  procured  positions  through  the  agency  of 
the,  bureau.  The  needlework  department  has  fitted  up  a  large  sales- 
room, which  is  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  embroidery,  lace  and  drawn 
work,  fancy  articles,  and  accessories  for  infants'  and  children's  use. 
All  articles  are  the  work  of  self-supporting  women,  and  all  sales  are 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consignors. '  In  the  order  department  ladies' 
wrappers,  shirt  waists,  and  underwear,  and  misses'  and  children's 
dresses  and  cloaks  are  made  to  order  at  reasonable  prices.  The  value 
of  the  articles  disposed  of  in  this  department  in  the  past  year  amounted 
to  $12,000. 

All  pupils  must  be  members  of  the  association.  The  classes  are 
open  only  to  women  studying  for  self-support.  Pupils  are  admitted 
to  the  sewing  and  cooking  classes  at  the  age  of  15.  In  the  class  for 
ti-ained  attendants  no  pupil  is  admitted  under  20  or  over  40  years  of 
age,  except  by  special  agreement.  In  the  other  classes  applicants 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35,  and  not  connected  witn  other 
schools.    Satisfactory  references  are  invariably  required. 

The  charges  for  tuition  are  as  follows:  Hand  and  machine  sewing, 
$2  to  $4;  dressmaking,  $5  to  $12;  millinery,  $5  to  $7;  feather  curling, 
$3.50;  embroidery,  $7  to  $9;  cooking,  $3  to  $5;  free  hand  and  mechan- 
ical drawing,  $15;  instrumental  drawing,  $15;  drawing  in  water  colors, 
designing,  etc.,  $9  each;  course  for  trained  attendants,  $10. 

The  school  year  opens  October  1  and  continues  until  the  1st  of 
June.  Day  and  evening  sessions  are  held.  ,  The  curriculum  includes 
thorough  instruction  in  every  detail  of  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  art  embroidery,  feather  curling,  cooking, 
invalid  cooking,  and  a  course  for  trained  attendants.  The  industrifd- 
art  course  includes  mechanical,  free  hand,  cast,  and  life  drawing,  pen 
and  ink  work,  crayon  and  water  color,  clay  modeling,  wood  canning, 
design,  etc. 

The  course  for  trained  attendants  is  specially  designed  to  qualify 
the  pupils  to  t^ervc  as  attendants  in  the  care  of  convalescents,  feeble 
or  elderly  persons,  and  subacute  and  chronic  cases.  This  occupation, 
which  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a  trained  nurse,  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  latter,  as  the  course  of  study  for  a  trained  nurse 
covers  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  while  the  course  for  a  trained 
attendant  lasts  only  eight  weeks. 

The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee  on  education, 
which  is  appointed  by  the  association.  There  are  13  instructors,  all 
of  whom  have  had  practical  training  in  their  respective  branches. 
There  have  been  about  5,000  graduates.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
different  classes  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows:         ^  , 
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ATTENDANCE  IN  CLASSES  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CBRTSTtAN  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOL, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Hand  and  machine  sewing 

DrenmaUnK  

Art  embroidery  

Featber  cnrlliig  

Cooklnsr  

luTBlta  cooking  

Trained  attendants  

Industrial  an  

Uminery  

Total  


iniplls. 

Day. 

Evening, 

Totnl. 

291 

9R 

K» 

208 

90 

29B 

16 

16 

88 

6 

44 

»1 

112 

196 

88 

88 

116 

116 

03 

18 

81 

207 

GO 

267 

1,111 

884 

1,495 

The  space  devoted  to  school  work  takes  up  the  greater  portion  of 
the  association  building,  which  is  a  five-story  brownstone  structure 
and,  together  with  the  equipment,  is  valued  at  9600,000.  The  funds 
for  erecting  and  equipping  the  building  were  provided  by  donations 
and  contributions  from  members  of  the  association  and  prominent 
citizens.  Several  classes  are  self-supporting,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  derived  from  tuition  fees.  The  balance 
is  provided  by  the  association.  The  entire  cost  of  maintaining  the 
association  is  about  $pO,000  per  annum,  of  which  amount  more  than 
one-half  is  chargeable  to  the  courses  covered  by  this  report. 

It  is  stated  that  many  important  modifications  have  been  made  in 
the  original  curriculimi,  with  the  result  thal^  the  present  courses  of 
training  and  study  are  entirely  adequate.  It  is  impossible  to  specify 
the  numerous  benefits  which  have  accrued  from  the  introduction  of  the 
industrial  courses.  Speaking  generally,  the  industrial  features  of  the 
association's  work  are  designed,  before  anything  else,  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  individual.  Besides  the  thorough  training  given  in  each 
branch  the  pupils  are  taught  to  be  diligent,  ambitious,  and  self-reliant, 
and  it  Is  thought  that  with  these  attainments  they  are  well  qualified  to 
engage  in  their  chosen  occupations,  and  that  the  I'esulting  benefits  to 
the  industries  in  which  they  engage  and  to  the  community  at  large  ai-e 
sure  to  be  of  the  very  highest  order. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  benefits  derived  by  those  who  have  been 
under  instruction  was  found  on  every  hand.  Many  young  women 
who  could  not  command  more  than  $6  or  $6  per  week  in  occupations 
usually  restricted  to  their  sex  are  now  earning  from  $12  to  $25  per 
week  as  the  result  of  their  training  in  the  school.  It  is  said  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  graduates  are  able  to  enter  upon  practical 
work  without  serving  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  that  they  are 
preferred  by  employers  over  ordinary  shop-trained  help.  The  reason 
assigned  is  that  besides  being  competent  to  do  good  work  they  are 
of  a  high  moral  character  and  are  more  reliable.  The  industrial 
courses  have  been  a  decided  success  and  have  more  than  achieved  their 
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original  purpose.  To  enable  the  woman  who  must  be  &  breadwinner 
to  wia  more  than  a  place  and  a  pittance,  and  so  become  a  wise, 
womanly  toiler,  respected  and  capable,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  educa- 
tional departmentfrom  the  beginning.  Thatthishas  been  accomplished 
is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  continued  approbation  which  comes 
from  tho  business  men  and  employers  and  thousands  of  self-support- 
ing women  who  have  been  benefited  by  the  work  of  the  school. 

TOTTNO  WOTKEVrS  CHBXSTIAN  ASSOOZATZOIT  BOHOOZ.,  BBOOKL7H, 

N.  Y. 

The  Young  Women's  Chriritian  Association  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  organized  Februai*y  23,  1888.  Excepting  that  the  curriculum  is 
not  quite  so  extensive,  the  object  of  this  association  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Young  Women^s  Christian  Association  in  New  York 
City.  The  classes  are  nonseotarian,  but  all  pupils  must  be  members 
of  the  association.  Any  young  woman  over  15  years  of  age,  of  good 
moral  character,  may  become  a  member  of  the  association  by  paying 
an  annual  fee  of  $1.  In  addition  to  this  a  small  tuition  fee  is  charged. 
The  school  year  opens  about  the  middle  of  September  and  closes  the 
middle  of  June.  Day  and  evening  sessions  are  held.  The  courses 
of  instruction  include  jilain  sewing,  di*essinaking,  millinery,  art 
embroidery,  cooking,  and  a  course  for  attendant  nurses.  This  latter 
course  is  similar  to  the  course  for  trained  attendants  reported  in  con- 
nection with  the  Young  Women'sChristian  Association  School  in  New 
York  Cit}'.  There  is  also  a  normal  course  iu  cooking  and  a  course 
for  juniors. 

The  charges  for  tuition  range  as  follows:  Plain  sewing,  $1.50  to  $3; 
dressmaking,  ?2.50  to  $7.50;  millinery,  ?2.50  to  ^5.50;  milliner^' trade 
course,  $30;  art  embroider}-,  ?3  to  ^5;  cooking,  $1.50  to  $i;  course 
for  attendant  nurses,  $3. 

The  school  is  managed  by  the  educational  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion. There  are  2-t  instructors,  all  of  whom  have  had  pmctical  training 
in  their  respective  branches.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  different 
classes  during  the  past  year  was  a?  follows: 


ATTEXDAXCE  IX  CLA(WE8  OF  THE  YOfNO  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOL, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PuplK 

Dajr.    1  Evoning.j  Total. 

200 
400 
220 
20 
96 

1 

325  '  Ma 
rib  1  625 
a»  !  420 

15  1  36 
IbO  !  216 

22  1  22 

936 

837  1  1,77S 
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The  record  of  gi'aduates  is  incomplete,  bat  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  1,500  pupils  have  completed  the  different  courses.  The  classes 
occupy  15  large  rooms  in  the  association  building.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  property  devoted  to  school  purposes  will  amount  to 
9100,000.  The  funds  for  erecting  and  equipping  the  building  \rei*e 
provided  by  donations  and  contributions  from  prominent  citizens  and 
business  men  in  the  locality.  The  school  is  maintained  partly  by  tui- 
tion fees  and  the  balance  is  provided  by  the  association.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  is  about  $18,000  per  annum. 

The  present  courses  of  training  and  study  are  considered  satisfactory 
in  every  detail.  It  is  stated  that  while  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  this  school  have  been  largely  individual,  nevertheless 
the  dressmaking  and  millinery  industries  have  derived  considerable 
benefit  from  the  fact  that  the  school  is  constantly  turning  out  a  trained 
class  of  workers  who  engage  in  those  industries.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  officials,  the  school  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  in  other 
directions  also.  It  has  helped  to  increase  the  intelligence  and  efficiency 
of  the  working  women  generally,  and  has  always  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  everything  that  tended  to  promote  industrial,  educational,  social, 
and  moral  development  in  the  communit}-.  The  school  is  constantly 
receiving  evidence  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  those  who  have  been  under 
instruction.  While  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  graduates  are  preferred 
over  shop-trained  help,  still  in  every  case  heard  from  thus  far  they 
encounter  no  difficulty  in  engaging  in  practical  work  after  leaving  the 
school,  and  they  are  reported  to  be  proficient  and  reliable  and  are  well 
liked  by  their  employers.  The  school  has  attained  the  object  for 
which  it  was  established,  its  main  purpose  always  being  to  dignify  labor 
and  to  give  deserving  young  women  a  chance  to  learn  to  do  something 
that  they  can  always  rely  upon  for  a  livelihood. 

TOUKG  WOMEirS  OHBXBTIAK  ASSOGIATIOir  SCHOOL,  HABTtEM, 

IT.  T. 

The  Harlem  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  in  New  York 
City  conducts  a  course  in  industrial  training  which  is  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  young  women  who  wish  to  learn  a  wage-earning  occupa- 
tion. From  the  time  when  the  association  was  organized  up  to  1895  the 
interest  in  trade  education  did  not  amount  to  much.  In  the  latter  year, 
however,  on  account  of  the  more  frequent  opportunities  offered  to 
those  who  had  acquired  a  trade  training,  the' value  and  importance  of 
this  kind  of  instruction  became  more  manifest,  and  in  consequence  the  ' 
interest  in  the  several  classes  has  been  increasing  every  year  since. 
The  classes  are  nonsectarian,  bat  all  pupils  must  be  members  of  the 
association.  Any  young  woman  of  good  moral  character  may  become 
a  member  by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  $1.  The  school  year  opens  in 
September  and  closes  in  June.   Day  and  evening  sessions  are  hel<L 
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The  coursesof  insti-uction  include  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
embroidery  and  lace  making,  and  feather  curling. 

-  The  cliarges  for  tuition  are  as  follows:  Plain  sewing,  $2  jwr  month; 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  $2.50  to  §3  per  month;  embroidery,  $2.50 
per  mouth ;  feather  curling,  $1  for  a  full  course.  In  all  courses  except 
feather  curling  a  reduction  of  from  $1  to  ¥2  is  made  when  the  full 
course  is  paid  for  in  advance. 

The  school  is  managed  by  the  educational  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion. There  are  4  instructors,  all  of  whom  have  had  practical  train- 
ing in  their  respective  branches.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  class 
during  the  pa.st  year  was  as  follows:  Plain  sewing,  39;  dressmaking,  97; 
millinery,  60;  embroidery  and  lace  making,  8;  feather  curling,  8. 

Six  hundred  pupils  have  completed  the  trade  courses.  The  classes 
occupy  4  large  rooms  in  the  association  building,  which  c^st  $80,000, 
and  their  shai'e  of  the  annual  expenses  is  about  is,000.  The  school  is 
maiutained  partly  by  tuition  fees  and  partly  by  the  association.  It  is 
£)tated  that  the  courses  of  study  are  quite  satisfactory,  but  at  the  pi%s- 
ent  time  the  school  is  greatly  in  need  of  more  space.  If  this  could  be 
had,  a  larger  number  of  pupils  could  be  accommodated  and  the  scope  of 
the  work  would  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  other  branches  which 
would  be  congenial  to  women  wage-earners.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds 
the  prospect  for  acquiring  more  adequate  accommodations  is  uncer- 
tain. While  the  officials  feel  that  the  school  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  many  directions,  still  the  work  has  not  been  extensive 
enough  to  permit  of  tracing  such  benefits  as  may  have  accnied  to  any 
particular  industry  or  to  the  community  at  large.  It  is  stated  that 
the  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  instruction  has  been 
extremely  gratifying  both  to  the  association  and  the  pupils.  They  are 
prefeiTed  over  shop-trained  help  because  they  are  competent  and  reli- 
able, and,  furthermore,  are  not  required  to  undergo  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship before  engaging  in  practical  work. 

The  school  has  proved  very  satisfactory  thus  far,  but  it  has  not  yet 
fully  attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established.  The  association 
desires  to  extend  the  curriculum  so  as  to  include  every  branch  of  work 
that  women  can  adopt  for  a  livelihood.  When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  ultimate  o))ject  will  have  been  achieved, 

WOKEITS  TRAXSmStQ  SOHOOI.,  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 

This  school  was  established  in  1883  as  a  branch  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  Its  object  is  to  aid  deserving  girls 
and  women  by  instructing  them  in  stenography,  sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  cooking,  general  housework,  and  such  other  subjects  as  may 
assist  them  to  earn  a  living. 

While  the  prime  object  of  the  school  is  to  instruct  women  that  they 
may  maintain  themselves,  still  classes  in  cooking,  drcssmal^ing,  plain 
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sewing,  luillinerj,  household  mana^ment,  and  laundry  work  are 
arranged  to  accommodate  any  persons  who  may  wish  instruction,  and 
charges  are  made  to  suit  the  financial  condition  of  the  pupil. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  are  such  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  every  woman  who  really  wishes  instruction  to  receive  it,  and 
no  person  is  refused  admittance  because  of  lack  of  money. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  managers.  There 
arc  6  teachers,  each  of  whom  is  a  gj*aduate.  During  the  year  1899 
85  pupils  received  instruction  in  cooking,  19  in  laundry  work,  19  in 
household  management,  86  in  plain  sewing,  47  in  dressmaking,  48  in 
stenography,  48  in  typewriting,  8  in  millinery,  and  10  in  bookkeeping. 
In  addition  to  this,  teachers  were  sent  to  sister  institutions  where  only 
one  lesson  per  week  was  desired,  and  there  instructed  67  in  cooking, 
75  in  plain  sewing,  and  10  in  dressmaking,  thus  giving  a  grand  total 
of  523  for  the  one  year. 

The  rental  of  the  building  is  $100  per  month,  cost  of  equipment 
$1,500,  and  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating,  approximately  $5,000. 
These  funds  are  mised  by  excursions,  sale  of  lunches,  tuition  fees, 
entei-tain  men  ts,  board,  contributions,  etc.  For  the  past  thirteen  years 
from  200  to  400  women  have  lunched  daily  at  noon  at  an  average  cost 
of  lOi  cents  per  lunch,  100  to  250  women  and  girls  have  been  boarded 
and  lodged,  hundreds  cared  for  temporarily,  employment  found  for 
other  hundreds,  and  in  eighteen  years  4,500  have  received  instruction 
in  the  various  departments. 

The  graduates  are  not  only  preferred,  but  they  arc  paid  better 
wages.  The  school  has  greatly  improved  and  advanced  in  usefulness 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  management  hopes,  at  no  distant  day,  to 
see  the  school  have  a  building  of  its  own  suited  to  Its  needs  and  com- 
mensurate  with  its  influence  and  usefulness. 

ASMOTTR  nrSTITTTTE  07  TECHKOLOOT,  OBXCAQO,  ZLL. 

The  department  of  domestic  arts  and  science  was  organized  at  the 
opening  of  the  institute  in  1893.  The  increasing  interest  in  social 
questions  indicated  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  instruction  in  the  sub- 
jects allied  to  domestic  economy.  The  aim  of  this  department  is  not 
merely  to  impart  the  technical  skill  and  knowledge  so  desirable  to 
those  who  guide  the  home,  but  to  train  women  to  a  broad,  scientific 
view  of  the  whole  range  of  subjects  allied  to  the  proper  management 
of  the  home.  There  is  a  demand  for  teachers  in  tiiis  line,  and  specif 
opportunities  are  now  offered  to  those  who  desire  to  become  teachera. 

There  are  special  and  technical  courses  in  plain  sewing  which 
prepare  students  to  enter  the  courses  in  dressmaking.  The  regular 
coarse  in  dressmaking  is  arranged  to  give  the  pupils  a  practical 
knowledge  of  cutting  and  fitting  for  home  use.  The  course  in  tech- 
nical dressmaking  is  for  those  who  wish  to  become  dressmakers  and 
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can  devote  their  whole  time  to  this  study.  Applicants  must  be  over 
18  years  of  age  and  must  pass  a  preliminary  examioation  in  hand  and 
machine  sewing.   No  applicant  is  received  for  less  than  one  year. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  drafting;  study  of  the  human  form 
as  applied  to  dress;  making  sidrt  and  waist  of  plain  material;  cutting, 
fitting,  and  stitching  waist  of  plaid  or  striped  material;  making  fancy 
waists;  renovating  materials,  ribbons,  and  laces;  making  over  dresses; 
tailor  buttonholes;  bow  making;  princess  dress;  children's  dresses; 
e^'ening  waist;  making  tailor-finished  dress;  the  art  of  designing  new 
styles,  and  of  combining-  colors;  summer  toilets.  The  full  course 
covers  three  terms,  and  the  charges  are  $20  per  term. 

Besides  special  courses  in  cookery,  designed  for  housekeepers  and 
nurses,  a  special  class  has  been  formed  in  cookery  for  those  who  desire 
to  become  cooks  in  private  families.  No  others  are  admitted.  The 
course  includes  twelve  lessons  and  is  completed  in  one  term  of  three 
months.  Each  lesson  is  of  two  and  one-half  hours  duration.  No  re- 
quirements for  admission  are  necessary  and  no  examinations  ai'e  held. 
The  work  embraces  plain  and  fancy  cooking  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
cooks.   The  work  is  repeated  each  term.  The  charge  is  $5  for  the  term. 

Thirteen  instructors  are  employed  in  this  department. 

Many  of  the  students  from  this  school  hold  good  positions  at  good 
wages.  They  are  preferred  by  employers  because  thej'  understand 
better  the  reasons  for  doing  things.  The  work  of  the  school  has  been 
very  popular  and  highly  satisfactory.  The  management  has  good 
reason  to  bo  pleased  with  the  work  done.  The  effort  is  being  made  to 
meet  the  practical  needs  of  societ3-. 

The  other  courses  of  instruction  in  the  school  are  not  within  tho 
scope  of  this  report. 

EBBBEW  TBABE  SOHOOI.,  PBXLADEIfHIA,  PA. 

The  Hebrew  Trade  School  in  Philadelphia  was  established  by  the 
Hebrew  Education  Society  in  1883.  The  following  statement  regard- 
ing tho  purpose  and  work  of  this  school  was  furnished  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  organization:  The  need  for  a  school  of  this  kind  arose 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  number 
of  young  men  and  women  of  Hebrew  descent  in  the  city  who  were 
unfitted  to  obtain  remunerative  employment  The  purpose  of  the 
school  is  to  give  the  pupils  such  a  knowledge  and  training  in  the 
trades  taught  as  will  enable  them  to  take  up  and  follow  some  occupa- 
tion for  a  livelihood.  The  school  is  open  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile  and 
the  instruction  is  free  to  all.  New  pupils  are  admitted  whenever 
there  is  any  vacancy  in  ihe  classes.  Frizes  to  the  amount  of  $iOO 
are  awarded  annually  to  the  pupils  showing  the  highest  degree  of 
proficiency. 

Tho  courses  of  instruction  include  dressmaking,  millinery,  garment 
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cutting,  and  cigar  making.  In  addition  there  are  junior  classes  in 
plain  sewing,  carpentry,  and  free-hand  drawing,  and  classes  in  elemen- 
tary arithmetic  and  English.  The  school  is  open  for  instruction  four 
nights  each  week  during  the  entire  year  from  7  to  9  p.  m. 

The  period  of  instruction  is  indefinite.  All  pupils  are  first 
instructed  in  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  and  advanced  from  one 
stage  to  another  until  they  are  proficient  and  able  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  trade  they  have  learned.  It  usually  requires  about  one 
year  to  reach  this  point.  In  dressmaking  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
draft  the  patterns  before  taking  up  cutting  and  making;  the  millinery 
class  first  learn  to  make  the  hat  frames  before  taking  up  bod^-  making 
and  trimming;  in  garment  cutting  the  preliminary  work  of  measuring 
the  cloth  and  laying  out  patterns  for  various  garments  is  followed  by 
the  cutting,  using  heavy  paper  at  first  and  in  the  latter  stages  cloth, 
and  in  cigar  making  the  work  of  stripping,  bunching,  and  rolling  is 
taught  in  regular  order. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  the  Hebrew  Educa- 
tion Society  of  Philadelphia.  There  are  -i'  instructors  in  the  trade 
work,  all  of  whom  are  experts  in  the  fwirts  they  teach  and  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  trades.  The  pupils  are  coming  and  going  all  the  time, 
and  therefore  there  are  no  fixed  grades.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
several  classes  in  April,  1901,  was  as  follows:  Dressmaking,  20;  mil- 
linery, 15;  garment  cutting,  20;  cigar  making,  30.  About  600  pupils 
have  completed  the  different  courses.  The  trade  classes  occupy  five 
rooms,  which  hare  an  aggregate  fioor  space  of  3,600  square  feet.  The 
school  building  was  erected  and  equipped  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  152,000, 
the  funds  for  the  purpose  being  provided  by  subscriptions  from 
members  of  the  society.  The  value  of  the  part  devoted  to  the  trade 
school  is  estimated  to  be  ^17,000.  The  revenue  of  the  school  is 
derived  from  an  endowment  fund,  legacies,  and  subscriptions  from 
members  of  the  sodetj.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  trade  school 
is  about  $3,000  per  anmmi. 

The  present  courses  of  training  and  study  are  satisfactory,  though 
other  trades  will  bo  added  to  the  curriculum  when  the  revenue  of  the 
society  will  permit.  The  school,  being  located  in  a  densely  populated 
section  of  the  city,  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  a  large  class  of  young 
people  whose  spare  time  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  It  affords  a  place 
for  j'oung  men  and  women  to  spend  their  evenings  in  learning  to  do 
8c»nething  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  respectable  living.  It  keeps 
them  from  the  streets,  and  they  have  less  time  to  spend  in  harmful  or 
useless  recreation.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  school  has 
increased  the  intelligence  of  its  pupils,  and  that  it  has  helped  to  pro- 
mote the  industrial,  educational,  and  social  development  of  the  com- 
munity. During  the  early  history  of  the  school  it  was  opposed  by 
local  labor  unions  on  the  ground  that  it  turned  out  a^chea^  Cj^C^Ic 
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workmen,  who  interfered  with  the  opportunities  of  the  '*  union  men." 
Experience  shows,  however,  that  the  opposition  was  not  well  founded, 
for  in  the  particular  trade  which  claimed  to  be  affected  there  were  not 
enough  graduates  or  pupils  to  have  any  influence  whatever  upon  the 
wages  or  work  of  the  regular  workmen. 

The  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  insti'uction  has  been 
beneficial  in  every  respect.  The  training  they  have  received  has  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  enter  tlie  trades  and  earn  good  wages,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  holding  good  positions.  In  some  trades  it  is  possible 
for  graduates  to  engage  in  practical  work  without  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship. In  othei*s  they  start  in  as  helpers.  The  school  has  proved 
satisfactory  and  haa  practically  attained  the  end  for  which  it  was 
established. 

S.  T.  TAYLOB  DBESS-OUTTINa  AHB  DBBSSKAKINa  SCHOOL, 
NSW  TOBE,  V.  T. 

This  school  was  originally  established  in  New  York  City  in  1848. 
Like  many  of  the  dressmaking  schools  which  are  to  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  the  primary  purpose  here  was  to  give 
instruction  in  drafting  and  cutting  women's  apparel  according  to  a 
special  system  originated  by  the  founder  of  the  school.  Owing  to 
constant  demands  for  instruction  in  other  branches,  a  course  in  dress- 
making  was  added  to  accommodate  those  who  were  desirous  of  taking 
up  the  trade  for  a  livelihood. 

The  school  is  open  the  year  round,  and  pupils  are  admitted  at  any 
time.  Three  weeks  is  the  average  time  required  to  learn  the  drafting 
and  cutting  system,  though  the  pupils  are  at  liberty  to  take  as  many 
lessons  as  they  desire  up  to  the  period  of  six  months,  which  is  the 
limit  of  instruction  in  this  course.  The  course  in  dressmaking  con- 
tains 15  lessons  of  two  hours  each  and  must  be  completed  within  four 
weeks  from  the  time  of  commencement.  Both  courses  are  said  to  be 
complete  in  cver3'"  detail.  All  pupils  i-eceive  individual  instruction 
and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  assure  practical  results. 

There  are  6  instructors,  whose  training  was  obtained  in  practical 
work.  Six  hundred  pupils  received  instruction  during  the  past  year, 
and  since  the  school  was  opened  there  have  been  about  8,000  graduates. 
The  equipment  is  valued  at  $1,000,  The  school  is  maintained  by 
tuition  fees,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  $7,500  per  annum. 

It  is  stated  that  the  dressmaking  industi*y  1ms  derived  considerable 
benefit  from  the  establishment  of  this  school,  and  that  the  instruction 
received  by  the  pupils  has  been  most  valuable  to  them.  It  has  increased 
their  efficiency  and  enabled  them  to  obtain  steadier  employment  and 
higher  wages.  Th(^e  who  take  up  the  ti'ade  as  wage-earners  have  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  good  positions.  They  are  preferred  over  ordinary 
shop-ti-ained  dressmakers,  because,  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  training,  they  are  better  qualified  for  d<»ug  all  kinds 
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K^DOWBLZ.  DBESS-OUTTINO,  DBESSKAXINO,  AND  MZLLINSBT 

SCHOOLS. 

The  McDowell  schools,  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  the 
larger  cities,  were  ori^nally  established  for  the  puipose  of  giving 
instruction  in  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting  women's  gai*ments.  The 
success  met  with  in  this  direction  finally  led  to  the  introduction  of 
courses  in  dressmaking,  and  in  a  few  of  the  schools  a  course  in  milli- 
nery was  also  added.  The  schools  in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia  being  under  the  same  general  management,  the  rules, 
methods,  and  courses  of  instruction  are  practically  the  same.  The 
schools  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago  were  established  in  1891,  and 
the  school  in  Philadelphia  in  1896. 

All  the  schools  are  open  the  entire  year  and  pupils  can  enter  at  any 
time.  The  hours  for  instruction  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Evening 
sessions  are  also  held  three  evenings  each  week  from  7  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Individual  instruction  in  all  parts  of  the  work  is  given  cither  in  Ger- 
man, French,  or  English.  No  limit  is  placed  upon  the  time  for  com- 
pleting the  courses.  Once  a  person  becomes  a  pupil  she  has  the 
privilege  at  any  time  of  returning  for  instruction  upon  new  styles. 

The  courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
have  already  learned  one  or  more  branches  of  the  trades,  but  who 
desire  further  instruction  upon  certain  points,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  either  trade.  It  is  stated  that  the  necessary 
lime  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  cutting  and  fitting  by  the 
system  employed  is  about  ten  days.  In  the  dressmaking  department 
dressmakers  stay  from  one  to  three  weeks,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion they  desire,  while  the  young  women  who  take  up  the  work  as 
beginners  generally  spend  about  two  months  in  completing  the  course. 
The  full  course  in  cutting,  fitting,  and  dressmaking  for  beginners 
usually  requires  about  three  months.  The  schools  are  under  the 
general  management  of  the  founder.  All  the  instructors  have  had 
years  of  practical  experience  in  ladies'  tailoring,  dressmaking,  and 
millinery.  The  number  of  instructors  in  the  New  York  City  school  is 
8,  in  the  Chicago  school  6,  in  the  Philadelphia  school  i.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  in  the  different  classes  during  the  past  year  was  as 
follows: 
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The  New  York  school  has  had  4,500  graduates,  the  Chicago  school 
3,000,  and  the  Philadelphia  school  1,000.  The  value  of  the  equipment 
in  each  school  ia  as  follows:  New  York  City  *2,000,  Chicago  $1,000, 
Philadelphia  $1,000.  The  schools  are  maintained  by  tuition  fees.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows:  New  York 
City  $8,500,  Chicago  $6,000,  Philadelphia  ^,000. 

It  is  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  experienced 
dressmakers  who  hare  received  special  instruction  in  cutting  and  fit- 
ting these  schools  have  turned  out  large  numbers  of  pi*actical  and 
well-trained  young  women,  whose  services  and  talents  have  been 
employed  with  great  advantage  to  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  The  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under 
instruction  is  said  to  have  been  beneficial  in  every  respect.  A  majority 
of  the  young  women  who  enter  the  school  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  practical  work.  After  completing  the  course  of  instruction 
they  are  fitted  to  en^ige  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  ti*ades  and  have 
little  difficulty  in  procuring  good  positions.  In  most  cases  their  better 
general  preparation  for  all-round  work  gives  them  prefei'ence  over 
shop-ti*ained  help.  It  is  claimed  that  little  attention  is  given  to  sys- 
tematic training  in  the  average  dressmaking  or  millinery  establish- 
ment, and  that  this  fact  is  attested  by  the  numl^r  of  young  women 
who  have  been  employed  in  those  establishments,  but  who  come  to  the 
school  for  thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  the  trades. 

KZTCHEIiIi  BCHOOIi  OF  GAAKSNT  OUmNG,  NBW  TOSK,  N.  T. 

The  Mitchell  School  of  Garment  Cutting  was  established  in  New 
Y^ork  City  in  1873.  It  is  stated  that  when  this  school  was  opened  the 
schools  then  in  existence  were  not  based  upon  such  principles  as  were 
productive  of  the  best  results,  either  to  the  industry  represented  or  to 
the  graduates.  The  ti'ade  generally  was  in  need  of  men  who  possessed 
the  ability  to  cut  and  fit  any  and  all  kinds  of  garments.  It  was  with 
the  view  of  supplying  this  want  that  this  school  was  established. 

The  curriculum  is  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  three  classes 
of  pupils:  Fii'st,  those  already  skilled  in  garment  cutting,  but  who  are 
desirous  of  learning  a  more  modem  and  systematic  method.  Second, 
those  who  are  not  skilled  in  garment  cutting,  but  who  are  merely  sew- 
ing tailors.  Third,  those  who  are  neither  tailors  nor  cutters,  but  who 
wish  to  learn  the  trade  of  garment  cutting.  The  school  is  open  the 
year  round  and  pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time.  The  hours  for 
instruction  are  from  10  a.  m.  to  4:  p.  m. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  two  distinct  systems  for  cutting 
men's  garments,  namely,  the  short-measure  or  standard  system,  which 
requires  136  lessons,  and  the  long-measure  or  Madison's  sj'stem,  which 
requires  184  lessons.    In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  complete  modern 
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system  for  catting  women's  tailor-made  garments.  Besides  the  indi- 
ridual  instruction  which  is  given,  the  technical  points,  measurements, 
etc.,  are  fully  explained  by  illustrated  text-books  which  are  specially 
designed  and  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  the  John  J.  Mitchell 
Company,  publishers  of  fashion  plates.  There  are  6  instructors,  all 
of  whom  have  been  actively  engs^ed  in  the  various  branches  of  tailor- 
ing and  whose  education  and  experience  fits  them  for  the  work.  One 
hundred  pupils  attended  the  school  during  the  past  year,  and  since  it 
was  first  opened  there  have  been  upward  of  3,000  graduates.  The 
school  occupies  the  entire  floor  space  of  a  room  that  is  184  by  60  feet, 
and  the  equipment,  which  is  valued  at  ^,000,  is  complete  in  every 
detail.  It  is  maintained  by  tuition  fees,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  $15,000  per  annum.  The  curriculum  is  revised  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  changed  conditions  in  the  trade. 

It  is  stated  that  by  teaching  the  Bimt>lest,  most  modem,  and  improved 
methods  in  garment  cutting  the  merchant  tailors  and  the  clothing 
industry  generally  have  been  greatly  benefited.  The  school  has 
tamed  out  hundreds  of  well-trained  and  capable  garment  cutters  and 
designers  through  whose  artistic  knowledge  and  application  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Strong  evidence  of  this  is  attested  by  the  graduates  now  in  business' 
for  themselves,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  a  great  nmnber  are  filling  high- 
.  salaried  positions  in  leading  establishments  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  said  that  the  school  has  been  recognized  as  valuable  to  the  work- 
ingmen  in  the  clothing  industry,  and  has  received  the  moral  support 
of  labor  unions,  many  members  of  which  have  attended  the  school. 
The  effect  apon  those  who  have  been  under  instruction  has  been  of 
the  most  beneficial  character.  Their  sytematic  training  gives  them  an 
advantage  and  preference  over  the  ordinary  shop-trained  workmen, 
and  from  the  time  of  their  graduation  they  engage  in  practical  work 
without  undergoing  a  period  of  apprenticeship.  They  have  secured 
better  and  steadier  employment,  higher  compensation,  and  their  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  are  invariably  assured.  The  school  has 
proved  satisfactory,  and  has  far  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  its 
founders. 

Besides  the  schools  already  described  there  arc  a  number  of  others 
of  more  or  less  importance  in  which  technical  and  trade  instruction 
of  this  class  is  given.  The  majority  of  these  schools  are  located  in 
Kew  York  City,  and  in  many  instances  the  work  of  insti*uction  is 
conducted  by  one  person,  usually  the  proprietor  of  the  school,  who 
has  originated  some  special  system  by  which  instruction  is  given  to 
beginners  in  certain  trades  and  technical  principles  are  made  clear  to 
those  already  engaged  in  the  same.    As  the  instruction^  these 
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schools  relates  to  occupations  and  ti'ades  which  have  already  been 
fully  covered  in  representative  schools,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report  to  go  further  into  the  subject  than  to  mention 
some  of  the  different  schools  of  this  class.  They  are  as  follows: 
American  School  of  Gannent  Cutting;  Koonc's  Garment  Cutting 
l&chool;  Knglemann's  Garment  Cutting  and  Designing  School;  Italian 
Garment  Cutting  Academy ;  Heoklinger's  Institute  of  Practical  Gar- 
ment Cutting;  Tailors'  Keview  Garment  Cutting  School;  Tayloi*'s 
Dresscutting  and  Dressmaking  School;  Pascal  Institute  Dressmaking 
School;  Pinsuti  Garment  Cutting  School;  Cullen's  Millinery  and 
Dressmaking  School;  Vienna  Dressmaking  and  'Milliuery  Institute; 
Educational  Alliance  School,  with  courses  in  millinery,  plain  sewing, 
dressmaking,  art  needlework,  and  cooking;  Clara  de  Hirsch  School, 
with  courses  in  cooking  and  general  domestic  work.  All  the  fore- 
going schools  are  in  New  York  City.  Buffalo  h&a  a  training  school 
for  nursery  maids,  and  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
of  that  city  conducts  courses  in  millinery,  plain  sewing,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  and  general  domestic  work. 

Outside  of  New  York  State  may  bo  mentioned  the  Chas.  J.  Stono 
Company  Cutting  School  at  Chicago,  Mrs.  Leislers  Dresscutting  and 
Drcjismaking  School  at  Cincinnati,  the  Cleveland  Cutting  School  at 
Cleveland,  and  Kcistcr's  Ladies'  Tailoring  College  and  the  St.  I^ouis 
Millinery  College  at  St.  Louis. 

TEXTILE  SCHOOLS. 

Textile  schools  in  this  country  owe  their  beginning  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Textile  Association.  The  manufacturers  of  textiles  were  aware 
of  the  work  of  the  foreign  textile  schools  and  became  convinced  that 
with  such  schools  in  this  country  competent  designers  and  textile 
experts  could  be  trained  and  that  the  highest  grades  of  goods  could  be 
made  here  as  well  as  in  any  foreign  mill.  As  a  result  a  textile  depart- 
ment was  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art  in  1884.  The  school  was  successful  from  the  start.  It  has  gained 
the  approval  and  generous  support  of  the  manufacturers  of  textiles 
and  of  textile  macliinery.  The  State  and  city  liave  given  it  generous 
financial  aid,  the  appropriation  for  the  latest  year  being  ¥17,500 
from  the  former  and  $10,000  from  the  latter.  Free  scholarships  are 
granted  in  return. 

Nothing  more  was  done  for  textile  education  until  1895  (if  wo  except 
the  important  work  in  design  of  the  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design 
in  Boston,  which  was  founded  in  1872).  In. that  year  the  textile  inter- 
ests of  Massachusetts  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  tlie 
establishment  of  textile  schools  in  cities  with  450,000  spindles  or  over, 
and  granting  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  $25,000  in  case  the  municipality 
appropriated  an  equal  amount  This  act  was  applicable  tp  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford.    The  mafiBgem«ntW^^!^ 
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in  the  luinds  of  from  7  to  20  trustees,  2  of  whom  should  bo  the  mayor 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  2  were  to  be  appointed  bj  the 
governor. 

The  first  school  created  under  the  act  was  the  Lowell  Textile  School, 
opened  in  January,  1897.  New  Bedford  followed  with'a  school  devoted 
especially  to  cottons,  in  October,  1899,  and  action  was  taken  for  a 
school  in  Fall  River  in  1900.  This  is  now  called  the  Bradford  Durfee 
Textile  School  of  Fall*  River.  All  these  schools  have  received  aid  from 
the  State,  the  amounts  voted  in  1901  being:  For  Lowell,  $35,000  for  a 
building,  the  amount  to  be  duplicated  from  the  city  or  other  sources, 
and  $18,000  for  the  year's  expenses  on  condition  that  $7,000  be  raised 
by  the  city  or  from  other  sources;  for  New  Bedford,  $18,000,  on  condi- 
tion that  $7,000  be  raised  by  the  city  or  from  other  sources;  for  Fall 
River,  $35,000  for  a  building,  the  amount  to  be  duplicated  from  the 
city  or  other  sources.  A  condition  that  has  been  made  in  all  these 
schools  is  that  regular  day  students  who  are  nonresidents  of  the  State 
must  pay  a  j'early  tuition  of  not  less  than  $150. 

In  the  South  several  schools  have  introduced  textile  courses  with 
encouraging  results.  These  are  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina, 
in  1898;  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts,  in  1899,  and  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Meclianical  Col- 
lege, in  1900.  A  description  more  in  detail  of  some  of  the  schools  is 
given  in  the  following  pi^es. 

PHUiASXXPHIA  TEXTTLE  SCHOOL  AND  BCHOOIi  OF  TSUVBTBIAL 

ABT,  FHIIi ADELPTTT A ,  PA. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  owes  its 
origin  to  the  increased  interest  in  art  and  art  education  awakened  by 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated February  26,  1876,  for  the  purpose,  as  stated  in  the  charter,  of 
establishing  "for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
a  museum  of  art  in  all  its  branches  and  technical  applications,  and  with 
a  special  view  to  the  development  of  the  art  industries  of  the  State,  to 
provide  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  designing,  etc., 
through  practical  schools,  special  libraries,  lectures,  and  otherwise." 

The  purpose  of  the  institution  as  thus  defined  is  distinctly  indus- 
trial. It  was  determined  by  the  founders  to  make  the  collections  for 
the  museum  as  largely  as  possible  illustrative  of  the  application  of  art 
to  industry,  and  the  instruction  in  the  school  has  constant  reference 
to  a  similar  purpose. 

Pending  the  incorporation  of  the  institution,  a  fund  of  $25,000  was 
subscribed  with  which  to  make  purchases  at  the  exhibition.  Around 
the  nucleus  thus  formed  the  museum  has  grown,  by  purchase,  gift, 
and  bequest,  to  ito  present  proportions,  numbering  in  its  collections 
upward  of  10,000  objects.  The  major  part  of  the  collection  of  the  , 
products  and  manufactures  of  British  India  shown  ^^'^'^^xJehiisnmar 
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Exhibition  was  presented  to  the  museum  by  the  British  Government 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

The  school  was  opened  during  the  winter  of  1877-78,  and  up  to  1884 
the  work  of  the  classes  was  confined  to  general  courses  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling,  with  constant  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
tines,  but  without  attempting  to  provide  instruction  in  any  particular 
occupation. 

The  necessity  of  affording  facilities  for  technical  instruction  became 
apparent  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  was  seen  tluit 
only  by  familiarizing  the  students  with  the  processes  and  industrial 
applications  of  design  could  the  proper  direction  be  given  to  such 
purely  artistic  training  as  the  school  had  to  offer.  Accordingly,  in 
1884,  a  school  of  applied  design,  a  scliool  of  wood  carving,  and  a  school 
of  textile  design  and  manufacture  under  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School,  were  organized. 

In  the  meantime  the  scope  of  the  institution  has  been  considerablj' 
enlarged,  and  under  the  present  organization  schools  are  in  active 
operation  in  applied  art  (drawing,  applied  design,  wood  work  and  carv- 
ing, decorative  painting,  illustration,  decorative  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tectural design),  in  normal  ini^truction,  in  modern  languages,  and  in 
textile  design  and  manufacture.  In  the  latter  school  instruction  is 
given  in  fabric  structure  and  design,  weaving,  color  harmony  and 
figured  design,  chemisti'y  and  dyeing,  wool  carding  and  spinning, 
worsted  drawing  and  spinning,  cotton  carding  and  spinning,  and  finish- 
ing. In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  deiwrtment  of  worsted  yarn 
manufacture  in  process  of  development. 

The  textile  school  represents  the  most  important  effort  which  has 
yet  been  made  in  Amenca  to  organize  the  instruction  in  an  art  school 
with  direct  reference  to  its  application  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  tex- 
tile industry.  The  development  and  realization  of  this  pui-pose  were 
accomplished  through  the  cooperation  and  support  of  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Textile  Association.  Tliis  association,  formed  in  1882^ 
had  kept  prominent  auiong  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created  the 
fostering  of  technical  education.  lU  memt>crs  represented  the  nmnu- 
focturing  community  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  They  were  fully 
aware  of  the  progress  of  technical  schools  for  the  textile  arts  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  and  believed  that  the  United  States  could 
not  hope  to  maintain  the  best  market  for  its  products  unless  these 
products  combined  the  highest  skill  iu  manufacture  and  best  taste  in 
design.  At  that  time  no  school  of  like  chaiuctcr  existed  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  necessary  to  begin  at  the  foundation  of  the  work, 
without  previous  knowledge  of  the  exact  methods  to  be  adopted  or  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  reach  the  desired  end. 

In  consideration  of  an  annual  appropriation  to  the  school  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania  each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled^o  at  leut 
one  free  scholarship  in  any  department  of  the  schools  litH!^(tiKMifiQgl& 
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of  three  years.  Counties  sending  more  than  one  senator  to  the  \efps- 
lature  are  entitled  to  as  manj'  scholarships  as  there  are  senatorial  dis- 
tricts. These  appointments  are  made  hy  the  governor  of  the  State, 
usnallyon  the  recommendation  of  memhers  of  the  State  legislature. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  seventeen  free  scholarships,  which 
are  offered  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  The  school 
year  opens  the  latter  part  of  September  and  closes  the  first  week  in 
June.  Day  and  evening  sessions  are  held.  The  hours  of  study  for 
day  classes  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch,  every 
week  day  except  Saturday.  On  Saturday  there  is  a  forenoon  session 
in  the  textile  school  and  a  session  for  special  pupils  in  the  school  of 
applied  art.  The  evening  classes  in  the  textile  school  are  in  session 
from  7.30  to  9.30  o^clock  three  evenings  in  the  week.  The  evening 
sessions  in  the  school  of  applied  art  are  arranged  so  as  to  cover  six 
nights  in  the  week. 

Applicants  for  adm^sion  are  expected  to  have  an  ordinary  grammar- 
school  education,  in  addition  to  which  a  good  knowledge  of  free-hand 
drawing  is  desirable  for  admission  to  the  textile  school,  though  this  is 
not  insisted  upon.  The  work  of  each  sdiool  ia  arranged  so  as  to  admit 
of  special  courses  of  one  or  two  years'  duration.  The  regular  courses 
require  three  years  for  completion. 

The  tuition  fees  in  the  day  school  are  $150  per  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks  for  all  courses  except  the  ingrain-carpet  course,  which  is  ¥75. 
There  are  also  additional  laboratory  cha^s  of  from  $3  to  $5  per  year. 

In  the  evening  school  the  fees  are  $25  per  year  for  the  course  in 
general  analysis  and  technical  chemistry,  and  $15  for  either  one  of 
the  other  courses. 

The  institution  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  an  associate  com- 
mittee of  women.  A  part  of  the  trustees  are  elected  by  the  members 
of  liie  corporation,  and  a  part  appointed  by  the  State  legislature  and  by 
t^e  city  government  There  are  80  instructors,  a  considerable  number 
of  whom  have  been  trained  in  the  school.  The  instructors  are  always 
chosen  for  their  experience  in  practical  work  in  connection  with  the 
industries  for  which  the  school  is  intended  to  be  a  pi-epai-ation.  The 
number  of  pupils  during  1900-01  was  as  follows: 

ATTENDANCK  IN  TEXTILE  SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  OF  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA Hiraxuu,  iWMn. 


DepatttnenL 


First 
year 


Second 
year 
clua. 


Third 
year 
claaa. 


Total. 


SCHOOL. 


Applied  art  

Textile  design  and  manulactnre , 


ETBRnra  SCHOOL. 

Applied  art  

Textiie  deaign  and  mapafaeture  


Total. 


274 
65 


20C 
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In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  70  pupils  in  the  classes  in  mod- 
ern languages.    Tho  total  number  of  graduates  to  date  (1901)  is  1,257. 

The  funds  for  erecting  the  buildings,  which,  together  with  the  equip- 
ment, ai-e  estimated  to  be  worth  $1,200,000,  were  provided  by  sub- 
scriptions, gifts,  and  bequests  from  public-spirited  citizens,  manufac- 
turers, and  business  men  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  equipment  was  purchased  and  donated  outright  by  tex- 
tile manufacturers.  The  revenue  of  the  school  is  derived  from  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $17,500  by  the  State  legislature,  an  annual 
appropriation  of  910,000  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  income  from 
endowments,  and  tuition  fees.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  including 
interest  on  mort^ged  property,  is  about  $65,000  per  annum. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  management  to  keep  the  equipment  up  to 
date.  Whenever  it  is  seen  that  new  apparatus  will  assist  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  a  subject  that  apparatus  is  obtained,  and  when  an  imi>or- 
tant  improvement  is  made  in  machinery  it  is  adopted  by  the  school. 
In  this  manner  the  institution  has  kept  apace  with  the  developments 
of  the  times,  and  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  modern  and  thorough 
system  of  instruction  in  every  department. 

The  aim  has  been  not  only  to  found  a  school  equipped  with  the  best 
apparatus  possible,  but  to  place  that  equipment  in  the  hands  of  instruct- 
ors who  are  able  to  handle  it  and  produce  tho  best  results.  It  has 
been  a  principle  of  the  management  that  the  strength  of  the  school 
rested  not  upon  apparatus  alone,  but  that  the  man  is  superior  to  the 
equipment,  and  that,  first  and  foremost,  it  is  neccsi^ary  to  have  teach- 
ers rather  than  machinery.  As  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  teacher 
is  obtained  through  the  assistance  of  the  best  machinery,  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  school  to  supplement  one  with  the  other. 

The  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  school  on  tho  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers is  evidenced  bj'  their  generous  gifts  of  the  splendid  equipment 
of  machinery  with  which  it  is  supplied  and  which  is  claimed  to  be 
*'the  most  complete  set  of  apparatus  jwssessed  by  any  school  in  the 
world." 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  states: 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  tho  influence  of  these  trained  workers  upon 
the  products  of  the  looms  of  our  country.  Ever3'where  there  are 
evidences  of  the  most  conclusive  character  that  there  are  no  stronger 
minds  at  work  to-day  in  the  textile  world  than  those  that  have  received 
more  or  less  of  their  education  at  our  hands.    New  concerns  have 

grown  up,  equipped  and  conducted  by  our  own  pupils;  old  ones  have 
Eld  their  methods  modified  by  the  influences  that  nave  been  brought 
to  bear  until  they  may  be  said  to  have  renewed  their  youth  under  the 
influences  which  have  passed  from  our  school  to  their  workshops.  No 
State  has  been  so  largely  benefited  by  tho  work  in  which  we  liuvc 
engaged  as  our  own.  Several  noteworthy  enterpriser  recently  cst:i.b- 
lisbed  and  conducted  entirely  by  our  pupils  are  distinct  advuii'-crf 
upon  tho  lines  that  already  existed  in  the  mani^i^^^i^'jiv^g^j^n^in 
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specialties.    There  are  noted  instances  of  this  in  the  various  textile 
lines— cotton,  ■woolen,  and  silk  all  being  included. 

The  regard  in  which  the  school  is  held  by  the  manufacturer  is  fur- 
ther attested  by  the  following  quotations  from  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  New  England  Cot-  ^ 
ton  Manufacturers'  Association: 

The  National  Association  of  Manufocturers,  having  visited  in  a  body 
the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  inspected 
its  various  departments,  desires  to  place  on  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  convention  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  convention  of 
gratification  in  finding  so  extensive  and  well-equipped  a  technical 
school,  of  the  high  character  of  its  results  as  shown  in  the  finished 
work  of  the  students,  and  its  indorsement  of  its  plan,  purpose,  and 
scope.  TVe  recognize  in  this  school  a  most  jwwerEul  factor  for  pro- 
ducing from  the  ranks  of  our  youth  earnest,  industrious,  and  intelli- 
gent citizens,  whose  influence  will  bo  to  strengthen  the  State. 

Hesoh-ed,  That  the  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion has  studied  with  the  greatest  interest  the  work  of  the  Pennsvl- 
-VTinia  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  including  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School,  and  desires  to  record  in  this  way  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  important  service  which  this  institution  is  rendering  to  the 
cau.so  of  American  industrial  development.  We  feel  that  among  the 
agencies  which  it  is  the  worthiest  aim  of  such  associations  as  ours  to 
promote  and  support  industrial  education  is  of  the  first  importance, 
and  we  warmly  commend  the  spirit  in  which  this  magnificent  school 
is  conducted  and  the  methods  which  characterize  its  teaching. 

Resolved^  That  no  better  use  can  be  made  of  public  funds,  of  private 
munificence,  or  of  the  power  that  results  from  association  than  in  the 
most  liberal  support  of  such  institutions  as  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Regarding  the  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  instruction, 
it  is  said  "  the  school  has  reached  the  operative  class  of  the  city  and 
has  been  a  great  benefit  to  them.  The  night  classes,  which  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  attendance,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  work- 
ing men  and  women.  To  these,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  school  has 
been  the  means  of  opening  useful  and  honorable  careers.  The  benefits, 
however,  have  not  been  confined  to  graduates  alone,  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  did  not  complete  the  full  courses  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  better  and  higher  positions  because  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  training  they  received  in  the  school." 

The  report  of  the  president  states: 

It  is  now  no  uncommon  thing  for  our  earlier  graduates  to  make 
inquiries  at  the  school  for  assistants  that  may  be  needed  in  the  depaH- 
ments  in  which  they  are  eng&ged — ^this  is  a  matter  of  almost  everyday 
occurrence.  This  of  itself  shows  that  the  successful  ones  who  nave 
passed  beyond  the  theoretical  part  of  the  work  into  the  actual  business 
of  life  fufly  understand  the  influence  which  our  school  has  had  upon 
them,  and  believe  in  its  force  and  vitality,  when  called  upon  to  sup- 
plement their  own  endeavors,  by  securing  the  help  of  othe^j^^^^.^ 
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Almost  invariably  these  applications  have  been  sent  to  the  school  for 
the  purpovse  of  obtaining  our  pupils  to  assist  them  in  the  development 
of  their  enterprises. 

It  is  also  a  common  thing  for  advertisements  to  appear  in  our  tech- 
nical papers  asking^  for  skiUed  help  and  stating  that graduates  of  the 
Philadelphia  Textile  School  are  preferred."  This  indicates  the  char- 
acter with  which  the  name  of  our  school  is  associated. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows: 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART. 

Drawing  from  modeli^,  casts,  draperies,  still  life,  and  the  livin;;  model;  lettering, 
geometrical  drawing,  with  special  reference  to  the  layii^  out  of  ornament;  projec- 
tions, with  thMr  application  to  machine  construction  and  to  cabinetwork  and  ca> 
pentry;  shadows,  pcrepertive,  arehitectoral  drawing  and  design,  painting  in  water 
colors,  modeling  and  CBsting,  historic  ornament,  decorative  painting,  use  of  tools  in 
wood,  metal,  glass  and  leather  work;  illustration,  original  design  for  all  classes  of 
printed  and  woven  fabrica,  potterj',  glass,  metal  work,  etc.  The  instrumental  draw- 
ing is  taught  by  means  of  class  lessons  or  lectures,  and  lectures  are  also  given  on 
anatomy  and  historical  ornament,  upon  which  examinationa  for  certificates  are 
based. 

TEXTILE  SCHOOL. 

Regular  course. 

First  year:  AVeave  formation;  analyris  and  structure  of  fabrics;  color  iiarmony; 
free-hand  drawing  and  principles  of  figured  design;  mechanical  drawing;  Jacquard 
design;  warp  preparation  and  weaving;  chemistry;  carding  and  spinning;  miscella- 
neous lectures. 

Second  year:  Weave  formation;  analysis  and  structure  of  fabrics;  Jacquard 
sketching,  design,  and  coloring;  wool  and  worsted  spinning;  madiine  drawing;  warp 
preparation  and  wearing;  chemistry;  dyeing;  wool  and  worsted  cloth  finishing; 
miscellaneous  lectures. 

Third  year;  Weave  formation;  analysis  and  atructure  of  fabrics;  Jacquard  sketch- 
ing, design,  and  coloring;  spinning  wool,  worsted,  or  cotton;  warp  preparation  and 
weaving;  chemistry;  dyeing;  worsted  and  woolen  cloth  finishing;  miscellaneous 
lectures. 

Cotton  coarte. 

First  }-ear:  Weave  formation;  analysis  and  structure  of  fabrics;  color  harmony; 

free-hand  drawing  and  principles  of  figured  design;  mechanical  drawing:  Jacquard 
design;  carding  and  spinning;  machine  drawing;  warj)  preparation  and  weaving; 
chemistry. 

8econd  year:  Weave  formation;  analysis  and  structure  of  fabrics;  warp  prepara- 
tion and  weaving;  Jacquard  sketching,  dengn,  and  coloring;  carding  and- si>ianing; 
dyeing. 

Wool  and  vnrgUd  eovr$e. 

First  year:  Weave  formation;  analysis  and  structure  of  fabrics;  chemistry;  color 
harmony;  mechanical  drawing;  principles  of  the  Jacquard  machine;  wool  and 
worsted  spinning;  warp  preimration  and  weaving. 

Second  year;  Weave  formation;  analysis  and  structure  of  fabrics;  wool  and 
worsted  spinning;  machine  drawing;  warp  preparation  and  weaving;  dyeing;  woolen 
and  worsted  cloUi  finishing. 
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But  count. 

First  year:  Weave  formation;  analysis  and  stmcture  of  fabrics;  color  harmony; 
free-hand  drawing  and  principlaB  of  fi^ired  desigD;  mechanical  drawing;  Jaoquard 
des^n;  warp  prepatation  asd  weaving;  cbemiatrv;  raiscellaneous  lectures. 

Second  year:  Weave  formatira;  amdyaisiuid  structure  of  falHios;  Jacquard  eketch- 
ing,  design,  and  coloiinjr;  warp  pneparatioa  and  weaving;  chemiatry;  dyeing;  mis- 
eellanecms  lectures. 

Chemistry  and  dyeing  ctmvK, 

The  course  in  chemistry  and  dyeing  oovers  a  period  of  two  yeamj  and  is  calculated 
to  fit  the  student  to  know  when  a  dyeing  plant  ia  properly  administered.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  «  practieal  way  and  tiie  student  leania  to  know  the  dyeing  powers 
and  the  commercial  values  of  the  various  dyestoifa  and  chemicals  used  in  dyeing 
eetmblidimMits.  His  eye  is  trained  in  a>Ior  matcliing,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  sub- 
ject is  entered  into  thoroughly,  so  that  the  student  may  test  and  know  the  real 
values  of  prospective  purchases  of  chemicals  and  dyestuffa. 

Ingrain-oarpet  covrae. 

In  tfaifl  eooma  «ne  year  is  devoted  to  ingrmm  designiBg,  together  wi^  tJie  study  of 
tliB  madiiDe  and  the  effects  produced  by  it,  card  cutting,  and  weaving. 

InstrncHoB  is  provided  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  at 
hours  which  interfere  very  slightly  with  the  work  of  the  other  classes. 
To  students  who  have  paid  the  fall  fee  for  tiie  year  no  extra  charge  is 
made  for  this  instruction. 

In  the  courses  taught  in  the  evening  schools  the  aim  is  to  cover  in  a 
general  way  what  is  given  in  the  day  classes.  The  shortness  of 'the 
time,  however,  renders  it  impossible  to  treat  exhaustively  any  par- 
ticular branch,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  instruction  given  in  the 
classes  will  be  snf^emented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  home  study. 

IjOWXix  textile  sghoozh  lowxix,  mass. 

This  school  was  incorporated  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  textile  school  for  instruction  in  the  theory'  and  practical 
art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of  industry."  The  incorporr^tcra 
were  representatives  of  the  great  textile  corporations  of  Lowell,  LaT- 
rence,  and  vicinity,  whose  aggregate  capital  is  over  S65jO(K),OO0.  By 
the  terms  of  the  by-laws  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  trustees  must  be 
"persons  actually  engaged  in  or  connected  with  textile  or  kindred 
manufactures."  This  was  to  insure  the  practical  character  of  the 
management  and  the  instruction. 

The  school  was  formally  opened  January  30,  1897,  and  instruction 
was  begun  February  1,  1897.  'fhe  real  need  for  such  a  school  was  to 
better  the  output  of  the  mills  in  the  Northern  States.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  cotton  manufacturing,  the  mills  of  the  Southern  States  could 
produce  cheap  grades  of  cloth  at  less  cost  than  the  Northern  mills,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  English  mills  could  produce  and  sell  in  the 
United  States  the  higher  grades  cheaper  than  it  could  be  done  liy  the 
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Northern  mills.  The  English  and  other  foreign  mills  could  also  make 
the  finest  grades  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  cheaper  than  they  could 
be  produced  here.  Consideration  of  these  facts  led  the  manufacturei-s 
of  the  North  to  believe  that  eventually  they  would  have  to  abandon  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  goods  and  confine  them- 
selves to  making  the  better  grades,  and  they  also  thought  that  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  production  of  the  finest  grades  of 
woolens  and  ^worsteds.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  materials,  fine 
cotton  and  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
mills  had  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  attain  success,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  it  was  necessary  to  learn  how  to  produce  the  higher  grades  of 
cottons  and  woolens  and  to  do  it  at  least  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign- 
mills. 

A  prime  essential  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  seemed  to  be 
to  raise  up  and  train  in  this  country  a  corps  of  men  with  the  highest 
technical  knowledge.  This  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  textile  schools  in 
Ma^iisachusetts;  and  while  this  school  furnishes  opportunity  for  the 
weaver,  the  spinner,  the  mechanic,  etc, ,  to  learn  his  trade,  yet  the  great 
object  is  to  make  a  technical  school  where  young  men  may  be  drilled 
in  the  science  of  the  great  industries  and  whose  graduates  will  be  the 
manufacturers,  the  engineers,  and  the  inventors  of  the  futui*e. 

As  an  example  of  the  increase  in  value  which  skill  and  science  will 
give  in  the  textile  industries,  it  may  be  stated,  as  being  approximately 
true,  that  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  worth  10  cents  will,  when  made  into 
ordinary  cloth,  be  worth  19  or  20  cents,  into  better  cloth  f  1,  and 
when  made  into  the  finest  grade  of  mull,  ornamental  in  design  and 
color,  it  will  be  worth  from  ¥8  to  $12. 

There  are  18  instructors  in  the  school,  whose  duties  and  training  are 
as  follows:  The  principal  and  professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  for  two  years 
an  instructor  in  that  institution,  and  for  three  years  superintendent  of 
a  cotton  mill;  a  professor  of  textile  design  and  fabric  structure,  a 
graduate  of  an  English  trade  school,  and  a  practical  mill  operator  in 
America  and  England;  a  professor  of  chemistry  and  dyeing,  a  graduate 
of  Lehigh  University  and  of  Brown  University;  a  head  instructor  in 
warp  preparation  and  weaving,  a  practical  training  in  mills ;  a  professor 
of  decorative  art,  a  training  as  an  ailist  in  the  Paris  £cole  des  Beaux 
Arts;  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  head  instructor  in  woolen  and 
worsted  spinning,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  with  a  practical  training  in  mills;  a  head  instructor  in  cot- 
ton spinning,  a  college  preparatory  course  and  with  a  practical  mill 
training;  an  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering,  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  for  some  years  a  mill  drafts- 
man; an  instructor  in  chemistry,  a  graduate  of  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute;  an  instructor  in  woolen  and  worsted  spinning.  A^d 
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finishing,  a  graduate  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  and  with  a  piuctioal 
mill  training;  an  instructor  in  the  hand-loom  department,  a  graduate 
of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  and  with  practical  mill  training;  an 
instructor  in  chemistry,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusette  Institute  of 
Technology;  an  instructor  in  designing;  an  instructor  in  cotton  spin- 
ning; an  atiisistant  instructor  in  free-hand  drawing,  a  graduate  of  the 
Lowell  Textile  School;  an  assistant  instructor  in  chemistry;  an  assist- 
ant instructor  in  power  weaving,  and  an  instructor  in  charge  of 
modern  languages.  In  addition  there  are  several  lecturers  on  mill 
engineering,  one  a  former  army  officer,  a  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer, and  an  expert  on  water  damages  of  the  Metropolitan  "Water  Sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  consists  of  high-grade  machinery,  with 
all  latest  improvements,  specially  built  to  afford  facilities  for  all  kinds 
of  experimental  work,  and  of  such  variety  as  is  never  found  in  any 
one  textile  mill.  With  the  machineiy  already  installed,  the  school 
claims  to  have  a  more  extensive  equipment  than  any  other  existing 
textile  school,  either  in  America  or  Europe.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  equipment  of  the  cotton>fipinning  department  includes  one  automatic  feeder, 
one  eingle-beater  breaker,  and  one  single-beater  finisher,  made  by  the  Kitaon  Machine 
Company,  Lowell,  Mass.;  one  top  flat  card  and  one  revolving  flat  card,  made  by  the 
Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Lowell,  Mass.;  card-grinding  rolls,  stripping  rolls,  etc.;  one 
alver  lap  machine  and  one  comb,  made  by  the  Mason  Machine  Works,  Taunton, 
Mass.;  one  railway  head,  one  drawing  frame,  one  slubber,  one  intermediate,  one 
fine  frame,  one  ring-spinning  frame,  one  spinning  mule,  and  one  i<pooler,  made  by 
the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  wet  and  dry  twister,  made  by  the  Draper 
Company,  Hopedale,  Mass. ;  one  red,  made  by  the  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitina- 
ville,  Mass. ;  one  50-saw  gin;  one  Prior  roller  pn. 

The  woolen-spinning  department  includes  one  Parkhurst  burr  picker,  made  by  the 
Atlaa  Manufacturing  Company,  Newark,  J;  one  mixing  picker,  made  by  the  Davis 
&  Furber  Machine  Company,  North  Andover,  Maes.;  one  set  of  three  woolen  cards, 
including:  First  breaker,  with  Bramwell  feeder;  second  breaker,  and  finisher,  made 
by  the  Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Company,  North  Andover,  Mass. ;  one  improved 
Imakcr  feed  and  one  Bramwell  first-breaker  feed,  made  by  G.  S.  Harwood  &  Sons, 
Boston,  Mass.;  one  Torrance  balling  head  and  creel,  made  by  the  Torrance  Manu- 
farturing  Company,  Harrison,  N.  J.;  Apperly  feed,  made  by  G.  S.  Harwood  &  Sons, 
Boston,  Mass.;  one  epiiming  mule,  120  spindles,  and  one  twister,  made  by  the  Davis 
&  Furber  Machine  Company,  North  Andover,  Jlase.;  one  Roy  grinding  frame  and 
one  Roy  trana\'erBe  grinder,  made  by  B.  S.  Boy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  worsted-spinning  department  includes  one  50-inch  double  worsted  card  (4 
lickerin),  made  by  the  Daiis  &  Furber  Machine  Company,  North  Andover,  Mass.; 
one  each  of  the  following,  made  by  Prince,  Smith  &  Son,  Keighley,  England — 
revolving  creel  for  12  balls,  donble-head  can  gill  box,  2-spindle  gill  box,  2^indle 
drawing  box,  2-Bpindle  wdgh  box,  4-apindle  finisher,  12-epindle  dandy  rover, 
12-epindIe  cap  spinner,  12-Bpindle  fiyer  spinner,  ]2-Bpindle  ring  spinner,  12-spin<Ile 
2-fold  cap  twister,  12-8pindle  Wold  ring  twister;  from  Hall  &  Stell,  Keighley,  Eng- 
land—one gill  box  before  combing  and  one  gill  box  after  combing;  from  Crompton 
&  Knowlee,  AVorceftcr,  Mass. — one  Noble  worsted  comb  and  one  balling  box;  one 
6-hfiad  imlverBal  winder,  for  cones  and  tubes. 
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The  cottoa-warp  preparation  department  cansists  of  one  spooler,  ooe  warper,  and 
ODC  slasher,  made  by  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Lowell,  Maaa. ;  one  Iwamer,  made 
by  T.  G.  Entwistlo,  Lowell,  Maaa.;  dtawing-in  {ramcB,  etc. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  warp-preparation  department  consi8t<4  of  one  warp 
spooler,  one  dreeeer,  one  reel,  one  beamer,  and  one  48'Spool  creel,  made  by  the 
Davis  &  Purber  Machine  Company,  North  Andover,  Mass. ;  aim  a  number  of  hand 
warping  and  beaming  frames. 

The  weaving  department,  which  is  the  most  complete  in  the  world  with  r^rd 
to  the  variety  of  looma,  consists  of  one  plain  Northrop  loom,  made  by  the  Draper 
Company,  IIoi)edale,  Mass.;  one  plain  print-cloth  loora,  and  one  side-cam  twill 
loom,  made  by  the  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass. ;  one  5-hamea8 
heavy  loom,  made  by  the  I<owell  Machine  Shop,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  one  plain  print-cloth 
loom,  made  by  the  Mason  Machine  Works,  Taunton,  Musb.  ;  and  the  following  looma 
made  by  the  Crompton-Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Providence, 
R.  I. — one  Knowlea  i^gham  loom,  4  boxes;  one  Knowles  fancy-cotton  loom,  with 
20-hame8s  dobb;jr,  4  boxes;  one  Knowlee  fancy-cotton  loom,  with  25-hamefia  dobby; 
one  Knowlee  blanket  loom,  with  25-hamea8  dobby,  4  boxes;  one  Knowles  gem  loom,  20 
harness,  4  by  4  boxes;  one  Knowlea  worsted  loom, 32  harness;  one  Knowles^cy  loom, 
with  aingle-Uft  Jacquard;  one  Knowlea  fancy  loom,  with  double-lift  Jacquard;  one 
Knowles  fancy  loom,  with  Jacquanl  tied  npforleno;  one  1,200-hook  Ilaltou  Jacquard 
head  motion,  arranged  to  be  transferred  to  different  looms;  one  Knowles  ingrain- 
carpet  loom,  4  by  4  boxes;  one  Crompton  gingham  loom,  4  boxet*;  one  Crompton 
fancy  loom,  6  by  1,  with  double-cylinder  20-hame8s  dobby;  one  Crouipton  buncy- 
cotton  town,  with  single-cylinder  20-faarneBS  dobby;  one  Crompton  jean  loom;  one 
Crompton  lappet  loom,  with  IB-harness  dobby;  one  Crompton  towel  loom;  one 
Crompton  ingrain-carpet  loom,  4  by  4  boxes;  one  Crompton  woreted  loom,  27  harness; 
one  Crompton  worsted  loom,  24  harness,  4  by  4  boxes;  one  Crompton  &  Knowlea 
heavy  loom,  20  harness,  4  by  4  boxes;  also  one  Lewiston  Machine  Company  loom, 
.  4  hameas,  side  cam,  and  one  Lewiston  Machine  Company  bag  loom ;  also  the  follow- 
ing hand  looms,  viz — twelve  hand  looms,  2  by  3  boxes,  with  20-harneaH  dobby; 
eight  hand  looms,  4  by  4  boxes,  with  24-harnesa  dobby;  six  hand  looms,  3  by  3 
Ijoxes,  with  32  harness  dobby;  six  hand  looma,  4  by  4  boxes,  with  SO-hamess  dobby; 
two  hand  looms,  with  treadles;  two  hand  looms,  4  by  4  boxes^  with  200-hook  Jacquard; 
two  hand  looms,  3  by  3  boxes,  200-hook  Jacqnard;  two  lumd  locuns,  3  by  3  boxe!*,  with 
600-hook  Jacquard;  one  Jacquard  piano  cud-cutting  machine,  from  John  Koyle  & 
Sons,  Faterson,  N.  J. 

The  silk  machinery  consists  of  one  winder,  one  quiller,  one  wari>er,  one  I>eamer, 
and  one  doubling  frame,  made  by  the  Atwood  Machine  Company,  Stonin^^^ton,  Conn. 

The  motive  power,  etc.,  consists  of  one  30-horsepower  motor,  by  the  (icneral 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  T.;  two  20-horsepower  motors,  made  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  one  2|-horse- 
power  motor,  made  by  N.  E.  Ihlotor  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.;  one  l-hoi-sepower 
motor;  one  ^-horsepower  motor;  one  complete  system  of  fire  protection,  including 
sprinklers,  air-proasore  system,  thermostats,  and  other  appliances,  by  the  General 
Fire  Extinguisher  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.;  one  complete  humidifying  plant, 
by  the  American  Droaophore  Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  one  complete  humidifying 
plant,  by  the  United  State-s  Aerophor  Air  ^loiatening  and  Ventilating  Company, 
Proridence,  R.  I. 

The  dyeing  department  is  fully  equipped  with  complete  chemical  laboratory  with 
individual  benches,  also  small  machines  for  dyeing  and  other  processes;  calico- 
printing  machines,  made  by  Mather  &  Piatt,  Oldham,  England;  one  hydro-extrartor, 
from  W.  11.  Tolhurft  &  Sons,  Troy,  X.  Y.;  one  jig  dyeing  machine;  one  jacketed 
iron  steaming  chamlier,  from  A.  Edmeatou  &  Sou,  Salford,  England;  one  drying 
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chamber;  one  ageing  chamber;  one  set  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles,  eraporaUng 
benches,  etc.  The  Bchiwl  ia  well  equipped  with  reels,  balances,  electrolytic  and  other 
scientific  instrumeDts  for  experimental  pnrpoaes. 

The  knitting  department  haa  one  Kftjro  automatic  eeamleas  knitting  machine,  <mo 
spring-needle  cnt-hose  machine,  and  one  latched-necdle  ribbed-hoee  machine. 

The  finishing  dejMirtment  haa  one  Rodney  Hunt  fulling  mill;  one  string  washer; 
hydro-extractor;  tenter  bars,  driers,  etc.;  one  wirenapper;  gig;  one  double  shear, 
from  Parks  &  Woolson  Machine  Ccnnpany;  pren;  steam  brush. 

The  value  of  this  equipment  is  $100,000,  but  fully  $80,000  worth  of 
it  has  l)een  donated  to  the  school.  The  building  occupied  by  the 
school  is  rented,  bat  is  of  modern  slow-burning  mill  construction, 
equipped  with  freight  and  passenger  elevators,  steam  heat,  gas,  and 
electricity,  the  latter  for  both  power  and  light.  Each  room  is  pro- 
tected against  fire  by  sprinklers  and  thermostats,  and  self-closing  fire 
doors  are  provided.  The  humidifiers,  motors,  shafting,  belting,  etc., 
are  installed  in  the  most  modern  manner  throughout. 

A  sum  of  $140,000  is  now  on  hand  to  be  invested  in  a  permanent 
home  for  the  school,  and  a  lot  containing  3i  acres  has  been  secured. 

The  day  classes  are  especially  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those 
whose  intention  it  is  to  enter  tiie  business  of  textile  manufacturing  in 
any  branch.  The  courses  are  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  a  person 
to  start  without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  textiles,  but  at  the 
same  time  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  such  business  and  wish  to 
improve  their  knowledge  and  opportunities  can  devote  their  entire 
time  to  study  most  profitably. 

The  complete  collection  of  machinery  enables  every  process  to  be 
practically  illustrated. 

The  student  has  the  option  of  selecting  any  one  of  five  regular  or 
sevcral^special  courses.    Each  course  is  intended  to  cover  thi>co  years. 

There  ia  one  term  of  preliminary  instruction  which  is  common  to  all 
courses.  At  the  end  of  this  term  each  student  is  required  to  select 
which  of  the  courses  he  is  to  follow  in  his  subsequent  studies,  and  the 
instruction  to  be  given  after  the  first  term  of  the  first  year  is  special- 
ized to  suit  each  course.  The  five  regular  diploma  courses  are:  Cot- 
ton manu^turing;  wool  manufacturing;  designing,  genei-al  coui'sc; 
chemistry  and  dyeing;  weaving. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  day  classes  follow: 

Flret  year,  first  term  (common  to  all  courses) :  Design  constmction,  cloth  anal\'8t8, 
elements  of  mechanism,  mechanical  drawing,  cloth  constmction,  bandlocmie,  gen- 
eral chemistry,  and  tree-band  drawing. 


First  j-ear,  first  term  (common  to  all  courses).    See  above. 

Firat  year,  second  term:  Cotton  fiber,  microscopic  examination  of  filjer,  design 
construction,  cloth  analyau,  elements  of  mechanism,  mechanical  drawing,  cotton 
manipulation,  cloth  oooetruction,  handlooms,  general  chcaniatry,  and^iree-hand 
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Second  year:  Cotton  manipulation,  machine  drawing,  textile  chemistry  and  dyeing, 
designing,  handlooma,  applied  mechanics,  warp  preparation,  weaving,  and  cloth 
analyms. 

Third  year:  Cotton  manipulation,  weaving,  knitting  machinery,  designing,  mill 
engineering,  and  thefliB. 

WOOL  MANUFACTURING. 

First  year,  first  term  (common  to  all  courses).   See  above. 

First  year,  second  term:  Wool  fiber,  micrcscopic  exaratnatioa  of  fibers,  design 
construction,  cloth  analysis,  elements  of  mechanism,  mechanical  drawing,  woolen 
spinning,  cloth  conBtruction,  handlooms,  general  chemistry,  and  free-hand  drawing. 

Second  year:  Woolen  and  worsted  spinning,  machine  drawing,  weaving,  textile 
chemistry  and  dyeing,  cloth  analysis,  applied  mechanics,  warp  preparation,  design- 
ing, and  handlooms. 

Third  year:  Wool  manipulation,  weaving,  knitting  machinery,  des^ing,  mill 
engineering,  and  thesis. 

D£8IGNINO. 

First  year,  first  term  (common  to  all  courses).   See  above. 

First  year,  second  term:  Design  conBtruction,  cloth  analyeis,  design  sketching, 
mechanical  drawing,  elements  of  mechaoiam,  cloth  construction,  hand  looms,  free- 
hand drawing,  and  general  chemistry.  Options:  Woolen  and  worsted  spinning  and 
cotton  spinning. 

Second  year:  Design  construction,  cloth  analysis,  design  sketching  and  Jacquard 
work,  decorative  art,  textile  chemistry  and  dyeing,  cloth  construction,  handlooms, 
weaving,  and  applied  mechanics.  Options:  Woolen  and  worsted  spinning  and  cotton 
spinning. 

"niird  year:  Designing,  advanced  work,  mill  en^ncering,  weaving,  and  thesis. 
Options:  Decorative  art,  woolen  and  worsted  spinning,  and  cotton  spinning. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  DYEING. 

First  year,  first  term  (common  to  all  conrseti) .    See  above. 

First  year,  second  term:  General  chemistry,  stoichiometry,  elements  of  mechanism, 
cloth  analysis,  qualitative  analysis,  mechanical  drawing,  designing,  and  haadlooms. 

Second  year:  Textile  chemistry  and  dyeing,  chemical  philosophy,  applied  mechan- 
ics, advanced  inorganic  chemistry,  and  organic  chemistry.  Options:  Designing  and 
weaving. 

Third  year:  Quantitative  analysis,  industrial  chemistry,  advanceil  textile  chemistry 
and  dyeing,  dye  testing,  microscopy,  and  thesis.  Options:  Weaving  and  mill 
engineering. 

WEAVING. 

First  year,  first  term  (common  to  all  courses).    See  above. 

Firet  year,  second  term:  Design  construction,  cloth  analysis,  free-hand  drawing, 
elements  of  mechanism,  cloth  construction,  handlooms,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
general  chemistry.   Options:  Woolen  and  worsted  spinning  and  cotton  spinning. 

Second  year:  DesHpi  construction,  cloth  analysis,  decorative  art,  textile  chemistry 

and  dyeing,  applied  mechanics,  cloth  construction,  handlooms,  loom  construction, 
and  wearing.    Options:  W'oolen  and  worsted  spinning  and  cotton  spinning. 

Third  year:  Fabric  structure,  cloth  analysis,  analysis  of  weaving  mechanism,  weav- 
ing, mill  engineering,  cloth  construction,  handlooms,  and  thesis. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  day  classes  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  arithmetic^  English,  geography,  and  algcbnuor  present 
evidence  of  proper  qualification.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  fee  for  the  day  course  is  $100  per  year  for  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts; for  non-residents  it  is  $150  per  year.  Special  students  pay, 
.in  general,  the  full  fee,  but  if  a  course  be  taken  involving  attendance 
at  the  school  during  a  limited  time  application  may  be  made  to  the 
principal  for  a  reduction. 

All  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  school  must  file  with  the  prin- 
cipal not  later  than  May  15  a  report  of  original  investigation  or 
research,  such  thesis  to  have  been  previously  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  it  is  made. 

Advantages  are  oflfered  to  persons  for  special  research  work. 

The  diploma  of  the  school  is  awarded  upon  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  either  of  the  five  regular  courses,  covering  not  less  than  three 
years,  except  where  entrance  is  to  advance  standing. .  In  such  cases  at 
least  one  j'ear's  residence  will  be  required.  For  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  three  yeai*s'  course  in  any  special  department  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  school  will  be  awarded;  it  is  possible  to  complete  such  a 
course  in  less  than  three  years,  if  the  candidate  be  passed  to  advanced 
standing,  but  at  least  one  year's  attendance  will  be  required. 

The  regular  school  sessions  will  be,  in  general,  from  9  a.  m.  till  1  p.  m. , 
and  from  3.15  to  5  p.  ni.,  except  Saturdays,  when  the  building  will  be 
closed  in  the  afternoon. 

Facilities  arc  given  for  visits  by  day  students  to  New  England  mills 
and  works  during  the  session. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  school  are  intended  to  give  thorough 
instruction  to  those  wBo  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  mills  and  work- 
shops, to  enable  those  who  wish  it  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the 
branches  in  which  they  work,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  other  processes 
than  those  in  which  they  ai*e  regularly  engaged,  and  in  the  course  of 
several  winters  to  complete  a  thorough  technical  education  without 
interfering  with  their  daily  duties. 

Evening  students  have  the  option  of  entering  for  one  or  more  of  six 
different  courses,  and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  them  to  take  such 
a  section  of  each  course  as  is  suitable  to  the  student^s  daily  occupation 
in  the  mill. 

The  courses  are:  Cotton  spinning,  a  three-year  course;  woolen  spin- 
ning, a  one-year  course;  worsted  spinning,  a  two-year  course;  design, 
ing,  a  three-year  course;  chemistry  and  dyeing,  a  three-year  course; 
weaving,  a  three-year  course;  mechanical  engineering,  a  two-year 
course;  also  a  course  in  warp  preparation  of  one  term. 

For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  either  of  these  courses,  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  school  will  be  awarded;  the  diploma  of  the  school  will 
be  awarded  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  satisfactory  completion  of 
those  subjects  which  go  to  make  up  any  one  of  the  several  regular 
diploma  courses. 
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In  general,  it  is  possible  to  take  up  the  study  of  two  of  the  above 
evening  courses  concurrently. 

The  time  devoted  to  practical  work,  both  day  and  evening,  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  that  devoted  to  lectures,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  instruction  real  and  thorough,  no  student  is  allowed  to  pa&s  to 
another  machine  or  process  until  he  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  one  on  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  evening  ara  identical  with 
those  of  the  day,  with  the  exception  that  less  time  is  devoted  to  the 
machine  work,  since  in  most  cases  this  is  of  small  moment.  Ordina- 
rily the  liandling  of  the  machinery  is  a  part  familiar  to  most  of  the 
students  through  contact  with  it  in  the  daytime,  and  in  such  cases  the 
explanations  and.  calculations  are  of  the  greater  importance. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  evening  classes  are  similar  to 
those  for  the  day.  Graduates  of  other  schools  are  received  on  presen- 
tation of  proper  credentials.  For  all  others  examinations  are  required. 
The  candidates  must  be  familiar  with  the  Knglish  language  and  tiie 
principle?  of  arithmetic.  For  the  first  part  a  short  composition  must 
be  w^ritten  on  a  given  theme,  and  a  certain  amount  must  be  written 
from  dictation,  while  in  the  latter  are  included  addition,  decimals, 
fractions,  percentage,  ratio,  and  proportion. 

The  evening  courts  are  free  to  graduates  of  the  evening  high  and 
drawing  schools,  opemtives  of  the  mills  and  machine  shops,  and  other 
residents  of  Lowell  to  such  numlwrs  us  nmy  be  accommodated  in  the 
various  classes.  Applications  are  considered  in  the  order  in  which 
received. 

The  fees  in  the  evening  classes  are  much  lower  than  in  the  day 
classes.    They  are  as  follows: 

Cotton,  woolen,  or  worsted  spinning,  fee  for  all  except  residents  of 
Lowell,  ^±60  per  term  or  ^  per  j-ear;  designing,  or  chemistry  and 
dyeing,  fee  for  all  except  residents  of  Lowell,  ^  per  term  or  if-lO  jjer 
year;  warp  prejMiration,  weaving,  or  meclianical  engineering,  fee  for 
all  except  residents  of  Lowell,  ^2.50  per  term. 

Lectures  arc  given  during  the  school  year  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects: Leather  belting,  general  information  on  oils,  electric  driving  in 
textile  mills,  fire  protection  in  mills,  cotton,  cultivation  of  cotton, 
common  uses  of  steam,  water  power,  humidity  in  cotton  mills,  sizing 
compounds  and  their  effect,  method  of  cost  finding  in  mills,  patent  law, 
and  economy  in  steam  plants. 

During  the  school  year  of  liH)l-02  there  were  registered  in  the 
school  students  as  follows: 

Daj'  students:  First-year  students,  38;  second-year  students,  17; 
third-year  students,  10;  art  students,  7,  and  special  students,  10;  a 
total  of  These  students  were  divided  among  the  courses  as  follows: 
Cotton  manufacturing,  22;  wool  manufacturing,  17;  designing,  I>; 
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chemistry  and  dyeing,  12;  wearing,  5;  art  course,  T,  and  special 
courses,  10;  a  totel  o£  82. 

Evening  students:  First-year  students,  278;  second-year  students, 
61;  third-year  students,  18;  a  total  of  857.  From  tiiese  are  to  be 
deducted  8  students  who  were  taking  courses  In  two  years,  making  a 
true  total  of  349.  These  students  w^re  divided  among  the  coui*dC8 
as  follows:  Cotton  spinning,  49;  woolen  and  worsted  spinning,  63; 
designing,  81;  chemistry  and  dyeing,  67;  weaving,  50,  and  mechanical 
engineering,  52;  a  total  of  362.  From  these  are  to  be  deducted  13 
students  who  were  taking  two  courses,  making  a  true  total  of  349. 
The  day  students,  82,  and  the  evening  students,  349,  make  a  total  of 
431,  hut  7  students  are  members  both  of  the  day  and  evening  cla-sses 
and  should  be  deducted,  which  leares  a  true  total  of  434  students  in 
the  school  at  the  date  this  information  was  secured. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  received  diplomas  since  the  opening 
of  the  school  is  28,  and  of  those  who  have  received  certificates,  53. 
The  present  occupations  of  26  former  day  students  and  42  former 
evening  students  are  known,  and  are  as  follows: 

PRESENT  OCrfPATION  OF  FORUKR  DAY  AXD  EVENINO  STrDEXTS,  LOWKLL  TEXTILK 

SCHOOL. 


Occupations. 


Artirt  

Bookkeeper,  texttte  mlU  

CBider,  textile  milt  

ChemlM  (with  dealer  In  drMtofti)  

Dealgnen.  textile  mill  

Design  eiB,  Mrigfot,  textile  mill   

Designer  and  oreneer  of  fancr  •weuvtag,  tex  tiic  mill  

Dnmmen,  nutchloe  shop  

nraftsman,  textile  mill  

Employeo,  mining  compuiir  

Jbmplojees,  textile  mill  

Bmidoree.  textile  pobHcatloo.  

Exunmer  of  macblncry  

Voremao,  maehlneshop  

Head  of  carding  and  ^nntnff  department,  Echool  of  tef  fanolotrj' . 

Inspector  of  textile  fatwtai,  Qovcmmeiit  

Xnn>ector,  textile  mflla    

Inatnctofi^  textUa  acboola . 


Dayslu-  Kvciiing 
dent*.  'fttu(]t'nt-(. 


Inst  rue  Con,  aaSsltaii,  textUo  acbools . 
Letter  oanier. 


Loom  fixen,  textile  mill  

Machinist,  machine  abop  

Ifanagmandwpnlntendent,  texUlo  mill. 

OverKen,  textile  mill  

Pfai  actter,  textile  mill  

Second  luuda,  textile  mill  

Section  lianda,  textile  mill  

StoiAeeper,  textile  mill  

Saperlntendcnt,  aialatant,  textile  mill  

ItareHnff  —lewiaa  

Tnaauier,  textile  mill  

Weavem,  textile  mlU  

Dnemploired.  


Total 


26 


42 


The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  about  $26,000,  and  the 
funds  for  building,  equipping,  maintaining,  etc.,  are  raised  by  Stat« 
and  city  appropriations,  tuition  and  other  fees,  and  contributions 
from  a  friend  of  the  school.  cm^ed  by  GoOglc 
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Friends  of  this  school  maintain  that  its  courses  of  instruction  can 
not  be  improved  except  by  raising  the  standard  in  the  direction  of 
the  technical  and  eciontific,  giving  more  opimrtunity  for  the  learning 
of  higher  mathematics  and  physics.  The  school  is  too  young  to  draw 
many  conclusions  au  to  its  benefits.  It  is  said  that  the  young  men 
who  have  gone  out  from  the  school,  although  few  in  number,  are 
assuming  responsible  positions  and  doing  good  work.  Young  men 
who  expect  to  go  into  commission  houses  which  sell  the  product  of 
the  mills  are  now  taking  courses  in  the  school  in  order  to  become 
familiar  with  terms  and  mill  possibilities.  Many  mill  hands  and  ma- 
chinists who  are  students  in  the  evening  classes  have  already  felt  the 
benefit  of  this  instruction  in  higher  wages  and  more  rapid  promo- 
tions. The  students  are  preferred  by  employers  to  merely  mill- 
trained  hands,  and  applications  from  manufacturers  to  send  them 
young  men  from  the  school  are  constantly  being  received.  In  all  the 
manufactui'ing  industries  it  is  possible  for  the  graduates  of  this  school 
to  work  at  their  trades  or  occupations  without  undergoing  a  period  of 
apprenticeship. 

The  labor  unions  have  so  far  given  the  school  moral  aid  only,  but 
have  not  at  any  time  actually  opposed  it.  They  were  apathetic  at 
first,  but  since  the  election  of  a  labor-union  man  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees many  membera  of  the  union  have  visited  the  school  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  and  its  methods  which  they  have  thus  obtained  has 
apparently  greatly  changed  their  feeling.  Some  individual  labor- 
union  men  did  oppose  the  school  at  first.  They  thought  that  it  was 
intended  only  for  the  I'ich  man,  the  sons  of  wealth^'^  men,  to  give 
them  a  technical  education  such  as  would  fit  them  to  be  managers  of 
the  great  manufacturing  properties  when  they  should  come  into  their 
hands.  They  appear  to  realize  now  that  such  opposition  was  not  well 
founded,  for  while  a  technical  education  is  provided  for,  and  the 
intention  is  to  even  raise  the  standard  to  the  highest,  yet  thorough 
and  complete  courses  are  provided  for  the  workmen  who  can  afford 
less  time,  and  will  always  be  maintained. 

NEW  BZSFOBD  TEXTILE  SOHOOL,  NBW  BEDFOKD,  KABS. 

The  conditions  and  causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  already  explained  in  the 
cose  of  the  Lowell  school.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  act  of  1895, 
providing  for  State  aid  for  textile  schools,  and  a  corporation  was 
organized,  consisting  of  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  New 
Bedford  and  other  cities,  secretaries  of  the  labor  unions  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  several  of  its  prominent  citizens,  the  object  being  to  insure 
the  establishment  of  a  school  in  which  j'oung  men  who  are  desirous  of 
being  trained  for  entering  the  cotton -manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
mill  workers  who  desire  to  advance  and  be  promoted  in  their respec- 
tive departments,  may  have  every  facility  to  learn  [t|)Qedbl^ieKi^piid^cffl 
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as  bare  the  practice  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  all  its  details,  from  the 
raw  cotton  to  the  finished  fabric,  and  also  have  instruction  in  the 
scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  construction  of  the  machinery 
and  its  operation,  and  the  artistic  principles  which  are  inTolved  in  the 
production  of  desirable  and  ornamental  fabrics. 

New  Bedford  is  an  especially  suitable  locality  for  an  institution  of 
this  character.  With  but  one  exception,  it  is  thelar^^t  cotton-manu- 
facturing city  in  the  country.  High-grade  yarns  are  produced  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  city,  while  the  mills  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fine  shirtings,  muslins,  lawns,  sateens,  lenos, 
checks,  piqu6,  jacquard,  and  other  fancj'  fabrics  to  an  extent  unknown 
elsewhere  in  this  .country.  The  mills  are  nearly  all  of  recent  con- 
struction, with  the  most  improved  equipments.  The  city  is  within 
short  distances  of  Fall  River  and  Taunton,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Providence,  Pawtucket,  and  Woonsocket,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  other 
large  cotton-manufacturing  centers. 

The  school  was  incorporated  in  1895,  the  erection  of  the  building  was 
commenced  in  1898,  and  it  opened  for  instruction  October  14,  1899. 
The  total  vs^ue  of  the  building  and  equipment  is  about  $75,000. 
Money  appropriated  by  the  State  and  city  built  and  equipped  the 
school  building.  Much  of  the  machinery  was  given  or  loaned  to  the 
school  by  the  manufacturers.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
school  is  about  $18,000,  which  is  met  by  State  and  city  appropriations, 
together  with  fees. 

The  power  for  the  school  machinery  is  derived  from  a  complete  steam 
plant  on  the  premises,  consisting  of  a  60-horsepower  safety  water-tube 
boiler  and  a  40-horsepowcr  engine.  The  steam  plant  gives  the  students 
an  exceptionally  good  opportunity  of  putting  into  practice  their  instruc- 
tion on  steam  engineering,  including  as  it  does  a  feed  water  heater,  oil 
separator,  two  feed  pumps,  and  other  accessories  to  a  complete  steam 
plant. 

The  heating  of  the  building  illustrates  both  the  direct  and  indirect 
systems,  and  arrangements  are  made  by  which  the  building  can  be 
heated  by  live  or  exhaust  steam,  and  condensation  water  returned 
automatically  to  the  boiler  or  otherwise. 

The  building  is  equipped  throughout  with  a  system  of  Swedish  mill 
telephones.  The  building  is  the  first  erected  in  the  United  States 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  a  textile  technical  school.  It  is  of  red 
brick,  with  trimmings  of  Indiana  limestone.  On  the  second  and  third 
floors,  occupying  the  entire  width  and  about  half  the  length  of  the 
building,  are  rooms  65  by  70  feet,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  set  apart 
to  tiie  textile  power  machinery.  A  part  of  the  third  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  designing  and  band-loom  weaving  departments.  In  designing  the 
school,  attention  was  paid  to  arranging  it  in  the  most  suitable  manner 
for  the  purposes  of  imparting  textile  instruction,  but  the  por^n 
also  serves  to  give  an  object  lesson  in  cotton-mill  ^i^J^iMra^^SiS 
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structure  is  of  the  slow-burning  mill  construction  type,  while  the  gen- 
eral equipment  of  the  school  is  also  illustrative  of  the  best  methods  of 
heating,  ventilating,  humidifying,  and  fire- protecting  mills. 

The  school  has  a  wide  variety  of  cotton-mill  machinery,  and  this 
feature  of  the  school  is  considered  as  being  almost  perfect  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  technical  school  that  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
teiiching  of  cotton  manufacturing.  Almost  every  maker  of  cotton 
machinery  in  the  United  States  is  represented  in  the  school,  together 
with  several  English  builders,  giving  Uie  student  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  machines  varied  in  construction,  although 
utilized  for  performing  the  same  work.  No  arrangements  have  yet 
been  made  for  installing  machinery'  for  manipulating  different  fibers, 
such  as  wool,  silk,  etc. 

The  machinery  is  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  the  raw  cotton  to 
be  manipulated  in  the  school  at  the  several  processes  until  it  becomes 
a  woven  fabric;  in  fact,  there  is  a  sufficient  surplus  of  machinery  of 
the  more  important  kinds  to  enable  independent  experiments  to  1>e 
conducted  by  the  student,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors. 

The  student  thus  has  the  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  construction  and  operation  of  such  machines  as  he  may  come  in 
contact  with  later  in  assuming  a  position  in  a  mill,  together  with  the 
setting  of  the  same  and  calculations  connected  therewith. 

The  equipment  of  the  different  departments  is  as  follows: 

The  cotton  oanling  and  spinning  department  contains  the  following  machines: 
Automatic  feeder  and  eingle  beater  breaker  lappcr,  made  by  the  A.  T.  Atherton 
Machine  Company;  i^ingle  beater  finisher  lapper,  made  by  the  Howard  &  Bullougb 
Araerican  Machine  Company,  Pawtut-ket,  R.  I.;  revolving  fiat  card,  inaile  by  tlie 
Mason  Machine  Work,^,  Taunton,  Mass.;  revolving  flat  card,  made  by  the  Howan.! 
&  Bullougb  American  Machine  Company;  revolving  flat  cani,  made  by  the  Saco  & 
Pettee  Machine  Shopa,  Newton  Upper  Fall?,  Mass.,  and  Biddeford,  Mc;  pilvcrlap 
machine,  made  by  John  Hetherington  &  Sons,  Manrhester,  P^igland;  ribbon  lap 
machine,  made  bythe  Mason  Machine  "Works;  comber,  made  by  John  Hetherington 
&  Sons,  Manchester,  England;  railway  head,  made  by  the  Mason  Machine  Works; 
improved  railway  head,  made  by  the  Saco  &  Peltce  Machine  Shops;  fir^t  drawing 
frame  with  electric  stop  motion  and  metallic  rolls,  i:iade  by  the  Howard  &  Bullough 
American  Machine  Company;  second  drawing  frame  with  mechanical  stop  motion 
and  metallic  rolls,  made  by  the  Saco  &  Pettoe  Machine  Khoije;  slubber,  made  by  the 
Woonsocket  Machine  and  Prej>s  Comjiany,  Woonfockct,  R.  I.;  firet  intermediate, 
nuule  by  the  Pro^'ideuce  Machine  Company,  Providence,  K.  I.;  second  intcrmeiliate, 
made  by  the  Howard  &  BtiUough  American  Machine  Company;  jack  roving  frame, 
made  by  Dobson  &  Barlow,  Limited,  Bolton,  England;  warp  spinning  franie,  made 
by  the  WMtin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.;  filling  spinning  frame,  made 
by  the  Howani  &  Bullougb  American  Machine  Company;  spinning  mule,  made  by 
the  Mason  Machine  Works;  twister,  arranged  fur  both  wet  and  dry  twisting,  made 
by  the  Draper  Company,  Hopedale,  Mass.;  winding  machine,  made  by  tlie  Univcr- 
Bal  AVinding  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  These  are  in  addition  to  several  machines  for 
card  grindil^,  strippii^,  yam  testing,  nizing,  etc. 

In  the  warp  preparation  and  weaving  department  the  equipment  consisti?,  in  part, 
of:  Spooler,  from  &e  Draper  Company,  Hopedale,  Maes.;  spooler,  from-ihe  EastonA 
Bumham  Machine  Company,  Fawtucket,  B.  I.;  warper,  ma(|ei^t^^Q£t^LfiiBk 
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Lowell,  MasB.;  warper,  made  by  the  Draper  Company;  cone  winder,  from  the  How- 
ard &  Bulloo^h  American  Machine  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  qniller,  from  the 
Atwood-MorriBon  Machine  Company,  Stonington,  Conu. ;  reel,  made  by  the  "Whitin 
Machine  Works,  Whitlnsvill^  Masa.  Also  the  following  very  complete  assortment 
of  looms:  Crompton  gingham  loom,  4  by  1  box;  fancy  cotton  Crompton  loom,  6  by 
1  box,  with  20-ham©eB  dobby;  Crompton  leno  loom,  4  by  1  box,  20-hameaa  dobby; 
Knowlea  towel  loom,  3  by  1  box,  with  12-hamea8  dobby;  Knowles  gem  drees-goods 
loom,  4  by  4  boxes,  20-hames8;  Stafford  leno  loom,  with  20-hame8B  dobby;  Stafford 
fancy  cotton  loom,  with  25-hame3a  dobby,  and  Stafford  Jacquard  loom  with  400 
hooks,  made  by  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Maaon 
gingham  loom,  4 by  1  box;  Mason  print-cloth  loom  and  fancy  cotton  loom,  with  24- 
bameee  dobby,  made  by  the  Mason  Machine  Works;  Northrop  magazine  loom,  made 
by  the  Draper  Company;  2  English  plain  looms,  donated  by  Stoddard,  Haserick, 
^chards  &  Co.,  Boston,  Maaa. ;  side-cam  loom,  made  by  the  Lewiston  Machine  Com- 
pany, Lewiston,  Me.;  heavy  sateen  loom,  made  by  AVhitin  Machine  Works;  plain 
print  loom,  made  by  the  Kilbnm  ^.Lincoln  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

A  room  is  also  devoted  to  band  loom  wearing  and  the  necessary 
power  machines  that  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  warp  and  fill- 
ing for  these  looms.  The  room  is  equipped  with  a  number  of  hand 
looms  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  students  in  experimental  work,  and  in 
putting  into  practice  the  theory  of  designing  that  they  learn  in  the 
school,  and  to  enable  them,  at  a  small  expense  and  with  little  trouble 
to  themselves,  to  produce  the  fabrics  that  they  huve  designed  in  the 
course  of  their  studies. 

The  courses  of  instmction  are  divided  into  day  classes  and  evening 
classes,  and  the  courses  are  shown  below: 

Day  classes:  The  principal  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  is  the 
general  cotton  manufacturing  course  (No.  1),  which  is  intended  to  give 
a  student  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the  cotton  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  sufficiently  specific  and  complete  information  to  qualify  him 
to  hold  a  position  as  superintendent  of  a  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
mill,  or  other  responsible  position.    The  coarse  covers  two  years. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  demand  for  optional  courses,  and 
the  following  five  alternate  courses  have  been  arranged:  No.  2,  y&vn 
mill  supenntendent's  course,  one  year;  No.  3,  weave  mill  superin- 
tendent's course,  one  year;  No.  J:,  designer's  course,  two  years;  No, 
5,  mill  engineer's  course,  two  years;  No.  6,  dr^'  goods  commission 
house  course,  one  year. 

Students  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  may  be  of  cither  ,sox 
or  any  nationality.  Those  who  have  been  students  of  other  technical 
institutions,  colleges,  or  universities,  and  graduates  of  high  schools 
are  admitted  on  certificates.  Other  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
school  must  either  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  arithmetic  and 
English  or  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  necessary  qualifications 
in  elementary  education. 

The  fee  for  tuition  in  the  day  classes  is  ^50  per  term  of  approxi- 
mately four  months,  making  $100  for  the  school  j'ear,  for  residents  of 
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Massachusetts.  The  fee  for  others  is  $75  per  term  or  $150  per  year, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.  each 
morning,  except  Saturdays,  with  afternoon  sessions  from  2  to  5 
o'clock,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Diplomas  will  be  given  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course 
of  study. 

The  school  is  in  session  four  evenings  per  week  from  7.30  to  9.30 
for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  are  engaged  in  the  mills  and 
workshops  during  the  day  and  who  can  devote  only  evenings  to  study. 
Practically,  free  education  in  any  or  all  bmnches  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing is  offered  to  those  who  can  not  defray  the  whole  cost  of 
their  textile  cdueation.  No  diflference  is  made  between  the  courses  of 
instruction  of  the  evening  and  those  of  the  day.  The  same  machinery 
and  same  instructors  are  retained  for  the  evening  classes,  and,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  larger  number  of  students  generally  found 
in  the  evening  technical  schools,  additional  instructors  have  also  been 
engf^d  for  the  benefit  of  the  evening  students  alone. 

A  special  feature  of  the  evening  instruction  is  in  the  minute  subdi- 
vision of  subjects,  so  that  anyone  employed  in  the  mill  will  find  in  the 
plan  of  studies  something  that  will  assist  him  or  her,  and  which  will 
apply  to  the  department  in  which  he  or  she  is  daily  engaged,  and  yet 
will  not  necessitate  an  entry  for  a  long  course  of  study  in  order  to 
get  such  instruction  as  is  desired.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to 
read  and  write  English  and  a  knowledge  of  elementary  ai*ithmctic  is 
required. 

The  fees  for  the  evening  classes  are  uniformly  $2.50  per  term  of 
three  months  in  each  subject.  Students  taking  two  subjects  and 
attending  four  evenings  per  ^eek  pay  $5  per  term.  In  a  few  subjects 
instruction  is  given  free  to  residents  of  New  Bedford. 

While  the  main  object  of  the  evening  classes  ia  to  give  &cilities  for 
mill  men  to  study  special  bi-anches  in  which  they  are  interested, 
arrangements  are  made  by  which  a  record  of  a  student's  work  is  kept, 
and  by  satisfactorily  completing  certain  studies  in  each  of  two,  three, 
or  four  winters  he  may  complete  a  diploma  coui*se  and  have  conferred 
upon  him  the  diploma  of  the  school. 

This  school  so  far  may  be  considered  experimental.  Time  may  show 
need  of  change,  though  it  is  believed  that  it  can  be  improved,  if  at  all, 
only  by  the  addition  of  new  departments.  Possibly,  for  instance,  it 
would  bo  an  improvement  to  teach  dyeing.  It  has  been  thought  best 
to  confine  the  course  of  instruction  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  in  order  not  to  waste  strength,  and  for  that  purpose  the  school, 
it  is  believed,  is  thoroughly  equipped,  both  in  its  courses  of  study  and 
its  machinery. 

The  school  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  determine  what 
benefits  have  resulted  either  to  the  industries  of  tfae^^jif^i^ijjj^olid^^ 
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general  public  or  the  business  commanity.  Its  advantages  are  doubt- 
Less  being  felt  as  is  shown  by  the  warm  interest  the  manufacturers  are 
taking  in  it. 

The  staff  of  instructors  numbers  19,  principally  mill  overseers  and 
superintendents,  or  those  formerly  holding  such  positions.  The  man- 
aging director,  Prof.  C.  P.  Brooks,  M.  S.  A.,  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  textiles,  a  man  of  long  experience  in  the  superintendence  and  equip- 
ment of  mills,  and  is  instructor,  examiner,  and  dii'ector  of  other  tex- 
tile schools,  and  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  textile  manu&,cturing. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  1899-1900,  there  were  about 
300  students  registered,  9  or  10  of  whom  were  girls.  There  have  been 
no  graduates  as  yet 

The  labor  unions  have,  generally  speaking,  given  the  school  moral 
aid,  and  one  prominent  labor  union  man  is  on  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  loom  fixers'  union  of  New  Bedford  did  oppose  this  school  for  a 
time  foi'  fear  of  its  making  too  many  workmen,  and  even  now,  though 
its  active  opposition  has  ceased,  its  members  are  talking  of  foiming  a 
trade  school  of  their  own.  Several  other  labor  unions  were  inclined 
to  oppose  the  school  at  first  on  the  ground  that  the  workmen  would 
bo  crowded  out  of  it  by  the  sons  of  rich  men,  manufacturers,  etc.,  who 
would  enter  it  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  of  super- 
intendents, agents,  etc.,  and  in  order  that  they  might  bo  better  fitted 
to  manage  intelligently  propeity  interests  in  manufacturing  companies. 
The  unions  soon  found  this  was  a  mistake  on  their  part.  The  rich 
men's  sons  do  enter  the  school  but  they  enter  the  day  classes,  which 
80  far  are  small,  while  the  evening  classes,  which  are  quite  large,  are 
composed  entirely  of  workmen. 

AVhile  the  school  had  had  no  graduates  when  this  information  was 
obtained  yet  several  instances  are  known  where  those  under  its  instruc- 
tion had  obtained  promotion  and  higher  wages  as  a  result  of  the  school 
instruction.  Many  employers  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
school  and  its  work. 

Following  are  the  day  and  evening  courses  of  study: 

The  conrees  of  study  for  day  claases  are  as  follows:  The  r^ular  cotton  manufactur- 
ing course  is  intended  for  the  training  of  men  aspiring  to  tiie  position  of  agent, 
saperintendent,  overseer,  or  other  responsible  positicm  in  a  cotton  mill  or  a  cotton 
machinery  works,  or  to  give  an  opportunity  to  a  man  holding  a  responsible  position 
to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  cotton  mill  business.  It  includes:  FirEit  year — pliun 
weaving,  fancy  weaving,  designing,  handloom  work,  mechanism  and  machine  draw- 
ing, warp  preparation,  and  steam  engineering;  second  year — cotton  picking,  carding, 
combing,  and  spinning,  mill  engineering,  advanced  designing,  and  mechanism  and 
machine  drawing.  Facilities  are  given  in  the  second  year  for  the  students  to  carry 
on  experimental  work,  and  each  student  graduating  is  expected  to  write  a  thesis,  or 
perform  some  spedal  work  in  connection  with  some  matter  of  general  interest  to  a 
cotton  manufacturer. 

The  yam  miU  superintendent's  course  is  intended  to  qualify  a  man  to  liold  a 
position  as  mperintendent  of  a  cotton  yam  mill,  bo^  spinner  or  boES  carde^^r  othen 
responsible  position  in  connection  with  a  cotton  yam  mill  opie^ittigWywK^^^ 
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vorke.  It  includes  cotton  picking,  carding,  combing  and  spinning,  machine  drawing 
and  mechanism,  and  steam  en^neerit^. 

The  weave  mill  superintendent's  conrse  ie  intended  for  men  who  desire  to  become 
superintcndentB  of  weaving  inilla,  boss  weavers  or  fixers  or  other  positions  reqoirii^ 
expert  knowledge  of  weaving.  It  includes  warp  preparation,  weaving,  designing, 
handloom  work,  machine  drawing,  mechanism,  and  steam  engineering. 

The  designer's  course  is  intended  to  qualify  a  man  to  hold  a  position  as  a  designer 
in  any  textile  mill,  whether  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  or  silk.  This,  in  the  first  year, 
follows  the  lines  of  the  general  cotton  manufocturing  course.  The  second  year  of 
this  course,  however,  is  different,  almost  excla«ve  attention  beii^  g^ven  Lo  design- 
ing and  practice  on  hand  and  power  looms. 

The  milt  engineer's  course  ia  intended  for  those  men  who  desire  to  follow  the 
occupation  of  a  textile  mill  architect  or  engineer.  This  follows  the  lines  of  the  gen- 
oral  cotton  manufacturing  course,  excepting  that  especial  attention  will  be  given  to 
instruction  with  regard  to  power  plants,  mill  desiigning  and  engineering,  and  trans- 
mission of  power,  the  nature  of  which  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  number  of 
etndenta  entering  for  the  course. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  students  enroll,  a  special  course  is  arranged  with  regard 
to  the  manufacture  and  sate  of  dry  goods.  The  manufacture  of  the  goods  is  not 
treated  ol  as  technically  as  in  the  case  of  students  who  intend  taking  up  the  positions 
of  mill  superintendents,  while  other  subjects,  such  as  designs,  materials,  markets, 
costs,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  more  fully  than  usual. 

The  courses  of  study  for  evening  classes  are  as  follows: 

The  course  in  carding  covers  picking  and  card-room  machinery,  including  combing, 
to  be  completed  in  a  two-year  course,  two  evenings  a  week. 

The  course  in  mule  spinning  is  a  one-year  course,  two  evenings  per  week,  Slonday 
and  Thursday. 

The  course  in  ring  ppinning  is  a  one-term  course,  two  evenings  per  week,  Tuesday 
and  Friday. 

The  course  in  cotton  sampling  is  a  one-term  course,  one  evening  per  week,  Thun- 
day. 

The  course  in  spooling,  warping,  and  slashing  is  a  one-term  course,  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenings.    This  class  in  in  session  in  February,  March,  and  April. 

The  course  in  plain  weaving  covers  plain  weaving  and  loom  fixing  on  all  the  differ- 
ent makes  of  American  looms.  It  is  a  one-year  course,  two  evenings  i>er  week, 
Tuesday  and  one  other  evening. 

The  fancy  weaving  course  includes  fancy  u-eaving,  induding  dobby  and  drop-hox 
looms,  both  wearing  and  fixing.  It  is  a  one-year  course,  two  evenings  per  week, 
Friday  and  one  other  evening. 

The  Jacfpiard  weaving  course  covers  one  year,  two  evenings  i>er  week,  Monday 
and  Thursday. 
.  In  weaving  instraction  is  also  given  in  French. 

In  the  designing  department  a  course  in  cloth  dissection  is  intended  to  be  a  pri- 
mary designing  study  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tliose  connected  with 
the  M'caving  departments  of  the  New  Bedford  mills  withoat  qualifying  tliem  to  hoid 
positions  as  designers.  It  is  a  one-year  course,  two  evenings  per  week,  Tuesday  and 
Friday. 

On  hand-loom  work  is  given  a  two-year  course  of  one  evening  x>er  week,  Tuesday 
or  Thursday. 

The  full  course  in  designing  covers  designing  of  all  kinds  uf  cotton  fabrics,  includ- 
ing cloth  dissection,  cloth  construction,  and  handloom  work.  It  is  a  two-year 
course.  This  class  in  taken  in  two  sections,  as  fullows:  Klemcntary — three  evenings 
jMsr  week,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday,  or  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  IMday; 
advanced— three  evenings  per  week,  Monday,  Friday,  and  one  other  evening. 
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A  cootBe  in  mill  arithmetic  is  of  one  year,  two  evenii^^  per  veek,  Monday  and 
Tharsday. 

A  course  in  yam-mill  aritilimetic  covera  one  year,  two  evenings  per  week,  Monday 
and  Thursday. 

A  conrae  in  weave-mill  arithmetic  covers  one  year,  two  evenings  per  week,  Tues- 
day and  Friday. 

OEOROIA  8CH00I.  OF  XECHirOZiOOT,  ATLANTA,  OA. 

This  institation  is  a  department  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Georgia  and 
was  organized  in  1888.  The  courses  are  mechanical  engineering,  elec- 
trical engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  textile  engineering,  and  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  conferred  upon  the  graduates  of  each 
df  these  courses.  As  this  school  is  deToted  to  the  higher  education  in 
industrial  lines  preparing  men  for  professions  rather  than  for  trades 
or  occupations,  it  is  really  outside  the  scope  of  this  investigation  and 
would  not  be  mentioned  here  but  for  the  fact  that  its  course  in  textile 
engineering  is  similar  to  courses  in  the  textile  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Pennsylvania,  which  schools  arc  described  in  this  report  at 
some  length.  Those  schools,  however,  do  not  confer  degrees.  They 
differ,  too,  from  this  school  in  that  they  have  numerous  special  day 
and  evening  courses  of  instruction  designed  to  teach  textile  trades  and 
occupations  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman,  the  mill  operative,  etc. 
As  the  report  will  show  the  existence  of  such  schools  in  some  of  the 
States,  and  as  their  influence  industrially  appears  to  be  considerable, 
it  seems  fitting  that  this  mention  of  the  Georgia  school  should  be  made 
although  the  pai'ticulars  of  the  courses,  management,  etc.,  are  not  gone 
into.  Except  six  free  scholarships  allowed  to  each  county  in  the  State, 
the  charges  for  tuition  are  as  follows:  Residents  of  the  State,  §25  per 
annual' session;  nonresidents,  $50.  In  addition  there  is  a  fee  of  ^20  to 
cover  contingent  expenses. 

AKEBIOAV  00BBB8P0NDENCE   SCHOOL   OF  TBXTILBS,  HEW 

BEBFOBXl,  KASS. 

This  school  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  hanng  been  first 
■  established  in  Lowell,  Mass.   Its  purposes  and  methods  are  similar 

to  those  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  the  corre- 
spondence schools.  The  courses  cover  substantially  the  same  details 
as  the  textile  school's  jaet  described,  so  far  as  is  possible  by  corre- 
spondence. The  outline  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  given  here.  In  chai'acter  of  work  the  school  is  of  course 
unlike  the  other  textile  schools  in  that  the  work  is  purely  theoretiwil, 
being  designed  to  supplement  the  work  of  those  regularly  engaged  in 
textile  miitls.    It  is  thus  rather  a  technical  than  a  trade  school. 
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Students  of  the  school  who  complete  the  course  and  have  graduated 
are  entitled  thereafter  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  by  the  paj-ment  of 
a  small  foe  to  cover  cost  of  printing,  mailing,  and  answering  f^eir 
inquiries.  This  applies  only  to  students  who  hare  completed  a  full 
course  in  any  subject. 

The  primary  knowledge  required  for  enrollment  in  the  school  is  only 
that  of  reading  and  writing. 

This  school  is  divided  into  the  following  departments:  Department 
of  cotton  mauu&cture,  department  of  fabric  designing,  and  depai't- 
ment  of  woolen  manufacture. 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  cotton  manufacture  are  intended 
for  treasurers,  agents,  superintendents,  overseers,  second  hands,  thitid 
hands,  mechanics,  spinners,  loom  fixers,  weavers,  and  other  workers 
in  cotton  mills  and  machine  shops,  salcbmcn  in  commission  houses, 
jobbers,  converters,  dry  goods  merchants,  mill  engineers  and  drafts- 
men, machinery  salesmen,  and  others.  The  courses  are  the  following: 
Complete  cotton  mill  superintendent's  coui'se;  cotton  mill  arithmetic 
course;  cotton  carding  and  spinning  course;  cotton  spinning  and  waxp 
preparation  course;  cotton  warp  preparation  and  plain  weaving  course; 
fancy  cotton  weaving  course;  cotton  carding,  spinning,  and  plain 
weaving  course. 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  textile  designing  are  intended  for 
designers  and  assistant  designers,  agents,  superintendents,  overseers, 
and  second  hands  in  weave  rooms;  section  hands,  loom  fixers,  weavers 
in  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  or  silk  mills;  dry  goods  merchants,  sales- 
men in  commission  houses,  jobbers,  and  all  persons  interested  in  tex- 
tile designing.  The  following  courses  are  laid  out:  Complete  design- 
ing course;  designer's  calculations  course;  textile  coloring  course; 
theory  of  designing  course;  cotton  designing  course;  woolen  and 
worsted  designing  coui-se;  silk  designing  course. 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  woolen  manufacture  are  intended 
for  treasurers,  agents,  or  superintendents  of  woolen  mills;  also  boss 
carders,  boss  spinners,  and  other  overseers,  section  hands,  and  those 
who  desire  to  qualify  for  such  positions.  The  courses  are  also  recom- 
mended to  mill  engineers  and  diuftsmen,  woolen  machinery  builders, 
erectors  or  salesmen,  dry  goods  merchants  or  salesmen  in  commission 
houses.  The  following  courses  have  been  arranged:  Complete  woolen 
course;  woolen  mill  arithmetic  course;  woolen  carding  and  spinning 
course;  woolen  warp  preparation  and  weaving  course;  fancy  woolen 
weaving  course. 

There  are  10  instructors  engaged  in  teaching  in  these  courses  in 
addition  to  a  director,  in  whose  hands  the  management  of  the  school 
lies. 

There  has  been  no  hostility'  shown  toward  the  school  by  labor 
or^nizations,  but  as  far  as  known  it  has  been  approved  by  them. 
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Higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and  more  rapid  promotion  hare 
in  many  cases  followed  a  course  in  this  school;  its  graduates  are  pre- 
ferred by  employers  to  men  trained  only  in  the  mills,  and  many 
employers  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the  school.  Generally 
speaking,  the  school  has  proven  satisfactory  and  has  fully  attained  the 
end  for  which  established. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  WATCHMAKERS,  ENGRAVERS,  ETC. 

WAI.THAM  HOBOLOaiOAL  SCHOOL,  WALTHAH,  MASS. 

The  need  of  better  and  more  thoroughly  equipped  workmen  in  the 
trade  of  watchmaking,  repairing,  etc.,  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school  in  1870.  Under  modern  conditions  in  the  factories  where 
watches  are  made  the  workmen  are  kept  on  special  branches  of  the 
work,  and  no  one  has  the  opportunity  to  practice  of  learn  the  whole  of 
the  trade.  The  same  thing  is  trae  in  the  job  shops,  where  most  watch 
repairers  are  trained,  and  as  a  result  competent  watchmakers  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  whole  business  and  can  make  the  complete 
watch,  carrying  it  through  all  the  different  operations,  are  very  few. 

When  a  student  has  finished  his  course  in  this  school  he  is  able  to 
make  a  complete  watch,  and  is  also  a  first-class  repairer.  While  he 
may,  and  probably  will,  after  graduation,  devote  himself  to  some  one 
or  possibly  two  branches  of  the  trade,  yet  because  of  his  thorough 
ground  work  he  will  be  the  more  competent. 

The  hours  of  work  in  the  school  are  on  every  week  day  from  8  a.  m. 
to  12  m.,  and  in  addition  from  1  to  5  p.  m.,  except  on  Tuesdays,  when 
the  afternoon  hours  are  from  1  to  6.  Work  is  also  required  during 
such  evenings  as  may  be  chosen  by  the  manager. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  $65  for  the  first  three  months,  $50  for  the 
second  three  months,  $45  for  the  third  three  months,  and  $^  for  each 
three  months  thereafter,  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  the  following  branches: 

FlateB:  Punching  rough  blank,  depthing  and  recesmng  for  train,  drilling,  and  tap- 
ping. 

Barrel  punching,  turning,  cutting  teeth,  and  fitting  arbor. 

Wheels;  Punching  rough  blank,  cutting  teeth  and  finishing  for  the  train  wheelfl, 
lever,  duplex  and  chronometer  escape  wheels,  and  all  the  wheels  used  in  watches. 

Pinions:  Cutting  of  rough  blank,  turning  ready  for  cutting,  cutting  levers,  pivot- 
ing, tempering,  and  polishing. 

Jewels:  Slabbing  and  sawing  rough  stones,  drilling,  taming,  polishing,  opening 
and  finishing  hole  to  fit  pivot.  All  kinds  of  jewels  are  made,  each  as  centers,  plates, 
end  stones,  palates,  balance,  rollers,  duplex  rollers,  chronometer  detent,  impulse, 
lifting,  and  jewels  for  all  purposes  for  which  stone  is  used. 

Balances:  Punching  rough  steel  and  brass,  turning,  fitting,  brazing,  recessing, 
crossing,  drilling,  tapping,  and  finishing. 

Staffs:  Pupils  are  required  to  make  staffs  for  alt  classes  and  kinds  of  watches,  from 
the  rough  stock  to  the  perfect  finish,  from  samples,  or  from  measurement  where  the 
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JeweliDg:  Fapils  are  required  to  locate  train,  prepare  the  plates  for  setting  jewels, 
and  prepare  jewels  and  settings  for  same,  set  them,  fit  to  pivots,  true  settings  to  fit 
placet*,  end  ^ake,  aarface  settings,  drill,  tap,  counterbore,  strip,  and  finish  their 
work  equal  to  the  best  produced  in  any-  watch  factory. 

Springing:  Pupils  are  required  to  fit  the  balance  to  the  staff,  cut,  true,  and  poise 
the  balance,  pick  out  the  spring,  fit  it  to  coUet,  tnie  it,  vibrste  it  on  the  balance  to 
tiuie,  pin  it  into  the  watch  in  beat  and  time  by  seconds. 

Screws:  Made  from  rough  etock,  turning,  cutting  thread,  slotting,  hardening,  pol- 
Liliing,  and  bluing. 

Rtem-winding  parts:  All  stem-winding  parts,  Kuch  as  crown  wheels,  winding  pin- 
ions, winding  ami  intermediate  wheels,  rockers,  levers,  collets,  springs  of  all  kinds 
for  all  classes  of  watches. 

Matching:  Pupils  are  required  to  put  the  eacapemeut  togethw,  setting  the  palate 
stones,  adjusting  for  lock,  drop,  and  let-off,  also  set  jewel  pins,  adjust  roller  action, 
and  SCO  that  the  watch  is  in  perfect  beat. 

Finishing:  Pupils  are  required  to  see  that  all  parts  are  thoroughly  fitted,  that  there 
is  the  proper  amount  ^  end  and  side  shake  to  the  train,  that  the  escapement  is  in 
perfect  order,  that  let-off,  lock,  and  drop  are  correct,  and  that  the  bankii^  is  prop* 
erly  set,  that  the  roller  action  is  perfect,  and  the  watch  in  beat. 

Adju£-ting:  Pupils  are  required  to  see  that  the  balance  is  properly  trued  and  poised 
and  the  hairspring  properly  set  and  traed.  The  first  test  is  for  heat  and  cold,  and 
when  the  balance  is  properly  adjusted  the  test  is  made  for  isochroniam;  after  that  is 
obt.iinr(l,  errors  are  corrected  for  jiosition. 

llf  pairing:  Pupils  are  required  to  replace  old  parts  with  new,  also  ]Hrottng,  hnsli- 
iDp,  and  all  other  things  pertainii^;  to  putting  a  watch  which  is  out  of  order  in  good 
reitair. 

Tcol^:  Pupils  are  taught  to  make  and  keep  in  repair  pinion,  wheel,  and  jeweling 
cutters,  drillf,  turning  tools,  taps,  dies,  and  all  necessary  tools. 

Ophthalmology:  Instniction  iu  this  branch  is  designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  thorough 
knowledge  i>f  the  eye,  how  to  fit  glasses,  and  how  to  treat  any  ordinary  disease  of 
the  oigans  of  vision. 

£ngranng:  All  pupils  who  wish  can  receive  instroction  iu  all  branches  of  engrav* 
ing  by  a  competent  teacher  without  additional  expense. 

The  time  required  to  attain  proficiency  depends  much  on  the  pupil 
hiuiaiolf.  With  industrj'  and  diligence,  and  even  only  an  ordinary 
amount  of  alulity,  it  can  genoiaily  be  accomplished  in  one  year.  Diplo- 
mas arc  giveu  to  all  who  successfully  complete  the  prescribed  course. 

Students  are  expected  to  purchase  the  smaller  tools  they  use  iu 
ordinary  bench  work;  the  expense  need  not  exceed  $20.  Lathes  and 
lathe  attachmentn  and  the  moi'e  cxj^nsive  tools  arc  furui:»hcd  by  the 
school. 

The  mana^ment  of  the  school  conducts,  independently,  a  manu- 
factorj-  of  watch  materials.  This  brings  the  school  in  touch  with  veiy 
many  jewelers,  etc.,  and  affords  a  good  opportunity  of  finding  posi- 
tions for  graduates. 

The  school  has  4  instructors,  including  a  teacher  of  engraving  and 
a  teacher  of  optics,  who  is  a  regular  phj-sician  and  oculist.  During 
the  school  year  of  1S09-1000  there  was  an  average  of  50  pupils  in 
attendance.  From  1893  to  1900  about  400  pupils  were  graduated. 
The  number  of  gi-aduates  from  the  establishment  of  the  school  to 
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cfta  not  be  given,  as  the  records  for  that  period,  dunng  which  the 
school  was  under  a  management  different  from  the  present,  can  not 
be  found. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  ^,500;  this  amount  is 
raised  from  the  money  received  frcnn  pupils  in  fees. 

Tt  is  stated  Uiat  the  school  has  improved  the  standard  of  work  in 
the  job  shops  of  this  locality,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  aa  its  graduates  have  gone  to  all  sections.  It  has  also 
decidedly  tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  intelligence  among  the  watch- 
makers and  employees  in  the  factories.  Higher  wages,  steadier  em- 
ployment, and  more  rapid  promotion  have  accrued  to  the  graduates  of 
the  school,  and  they  are  greatly  preferred  by  employee  to  the  merely 
shop-trained  men,  owing  to  their  greater  capacity.  They  understand 
the  watch  better.  They  do  not  have  to  pass  a  period  of  'apprentice- 
ship upon  beginning  work,  but  start  at  once  as  full  workmen.  So 
far  as  the  making  of  good  workmen  is  concerned,  thi;j  school  has 
proved  satisfactory  and  has  fully  attained  the  end  for  which  estab- 
lished, althou^  not  always  up  to  the  desired  result  in  making  profits 
for  its  proprietor. 

H0B0IA>OZ0AIi  SCHOOL,  BKADIiET  POLTTECHNIO  INSTITUTE, 

PEOBIA,  ILL. 

The  Horological  School  of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  U  a 
continuation  of  the  Parsons  Horological  Institute.  This  school  was 
founded  by  J.  R.  Parsons,  at  Laporte,  Ind.,  in  the  3'ear  1S86,  and 
was  conducted  there  for  eleven  years.  It  was  taken  to  Peoria  by 
Mrs.  Lydia  Bradley  in  1893,  and  received  substantial  aid  and  encour- 
agement from  her.  In  1897  it  became  a  part  of  the  Bradley  P0I3'- 
teehnic  Institute,  which  was  in  that  year  founded  and  endowed  by 
Mrs.  Bradley,  and  a  new  building,  large  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
work,  was  erected. 

Horology  hall  has  two  stories  and  a  basement,  and  is  100  feet  long 
by  40  feet  wide,  containing  five  workrooms  besides  lecture  room,  main 
office,  material  room,  drafting  and  experimental  room,  etc.  It  is 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  Being  planned 
and  constructed  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  school,  the  rooms  are 
large,  light,  and  well  ventilated.  There  ai"e  103  outside  or  window-lit 
benches  and  over  50  inside  benches,  and  room  for  more  should 
necessity  require  it.  The  necessary  power  for  the  heavier  work,  such 
as  large  lathes,  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  blower  for  smelting  and 
alloying  room,  is  furnished  by  a  6-horsepower  Eagle  electric  motor 
and  a  4-horsepower  gas  engine,  f^h  bench  is  equipped  with  gas  and 
electric  lights,  and  each  department  contains  a  large  sink  supplied 
with  running  water  for  washing  work. 
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The  cost  of  tho  building  and  equipment  was  about  $20,000.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  is  $9,000  per  year.  The  funds  for  this  purpose 
are  supplied  f i*om  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  and  from  fees  from 
students. 

The  school  is  in  session  throughout  the  year  and  students  can  enter 
at  any  time. 

There  are  5  instructors.  The  final  aim  and  plan  of  tho  school  is  to 
be  practical.  Theory  is  not  neglected,  but  it  is  kept  in  its  proper 
place.    The  instruction  is  as  follows: 

Students  are  taught  to  make  some  of  the  small  tools,  such  aa  drills,  counterBinks, 
jewel  gravers,  jewel  bumiehers,  screw  tape;  they  learn  the  use  of  grinding  materials, 
makii^  forks,  tempering,  coloring,  and  polishing. 

Lathe  work  of  all  kinds  ia  taken  up,  such  as  turning  etaffs,  setting  jewels,  turning 
down  pinion  leaves,  square  and  cone  pivots,  fitting  up  cylinders,  staking  on  and  tru- 
ing wheels,  making  collets,  drilling  for  pivots  and  pivoting,  sUde-reat  work,  wheel 
cutting,  milling,  damaskeening,  and  all  work  pertaining  to  the  lathe. 

The  work  is  first  done  on  a  scale  of  two  or  three  to  one,  and  then  worked  down  to 
the  very  smallest  scale.  Each  student  is  required  to  do  the  following  work:  Turn- 
ing one  center  punch,  two  romid  bumieherfi,  one  hairspring  coUeter,  four  jewel 
pushers,  four  tapers  for  lathe  {male  and  female),  four  each  large  and  small  screws 
(harden  and  blue),  one  cement  brass,  one  drilling  rest,  two  4-miUimeter  steel  wire 
square  shoulders  and  finish,  six  cone  pivots,  two  large  staffs  of  steel  and  finish,  cen- 
tering one-half  dozen  wires,  setting  six  large  jewels,  and  finish  settings. 

Escapement  work  is  taken  up  on  a  scale  twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary  18-«ize,  or 
gentleman's  watch,  as  by  this  method  a  notice  can  more  readily  comprehend  the 
action  of  the  several  parts.  The  student  is  taught  how  to  design,  calculate,  and  make 
the  several  parts  of  the  different  escapements.  Instruction  is  given  in  setting  pallet 
stones,  adjusting  the  banking,  drop,  let-off,  locking,  fork  and  roller  action,  fitting 
jewel  pins  to  fork,  figuring  for  size  of  wheels  and  pinions,  uprighting,  springing,  etc 

After  this  the  btudent  is  put  to  work  on  regular  watch  movements,  being  required 
to  execute  in  a  Batiafactory  manner  the  foUowing  work: 

Making  barrel  head  and  nprighting;  making  case  spring  to  fit  watch;  making 
square  shoulder  pivots,  1  millimeter  to  ^  (4  sizes) ;  making  cone  pivots  to  gai^  10 
to  6  (4  sizes) ;  turning  staffs  to  measurements;  turning  staffs  for  3-arm  balance  and 
truing  balance;  turning  staffs  for  expansion  balance,  truing  and  polishing;  turning 
staffs  to  fit  watches,  poise  and  true;  making  hairspring  collets;  colleting  hairsprings 
and  overcoilit^;  vibrating  hairspring,  16,000  to  18,000  vibrations;  fitting  hairsprings 
to  watches  and  timing  18,000  vibrations;  making  stem-wind  wheels,  bevel  wheel  of 
brass,  and  crown  wheel  of  steel,  and  polished;  turning  hollow  center  pinion  to  fit 
watch;  making  center  square  to  fit  same;  findii^sizeof  cannon  pinion  and  fitting; 
fitting  dial  wheel  to  same  watch;  fitting  third  wheel  and  pinion;  fitting  fourth  wheel 
and  pinion;  fitting  cylinders  to  watch;  putting  plug  in  cylinder;  pivoting  plain 
wires,  square  shoulder,  2  to  ^  pivots;  pivoting  plain  wires,  cone  pivots,  2  to 
pivoting  staffs  for  watch;  setting  jewels  in  plate,  two  set  in  plate,  two  with  screws 
and  two  burnished,  one  hole  and  cap  jewel  In  balance  cock;  making  Swiss  bridge 
and  jeweling;  fitting  mainspring  and  hook  in  barrel;  making  three  dozen  pivot  drilis; 
putting  three  teetli  in  large  wheel;  setting  pallet  stones. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  finishing  department  only  after  they  have  demon- 
strated their  ability,  either  by  completing  tho  work  of  the  elementary  department  or 
by  passing  an  examination. 

The  study  of  the  lever,  duplex,  cylinder,  and  chronometer  escapement  is  accom- 
plished by  the  ud  of  large  drawings  and  models,  afterwards  by  actual  jwerk  on  ordi- 
nary  sized  movements,  thus  giving  theoretical  and  practical  #(tt(kp<^  by  ^  O  OQ IC 
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'Students  are  taught  to  make  or  replace  an5'  lost  or  broken  parte  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  to  make  catters  for  catting  wheels,  pinions,  etc. ,  when  necessary.  Advanced 
Btadents  are  taught  to  cut  and  fit  escape  wheels  for  chronometer,  duplex,  or  lever 
movements.  Chronographs,  repeating  watches,  and  all  complicated  work  are  given 
to  students  when  they  are  competent  to  handle  it  Adjusting  to  temperature,  posi- 
tion, and  isochronism  is  a  feature  of  the  department  which  many  old  workmen  of 
years  of  experience  have  repeatedly  availed  themselves  of.  In  connection  with  the 
finiHtiifig  department  is  the  class  in  drafting,  where  the  theoretical  escapement  work 
is  taught;  also  the  deaignii^  of  new  work,  watch  and  ch^onq!IlS^[^ovementa,  etc. 
The  number  in  this  clasa  is  limited  to  ten,  having^LivMlira*  work  each  week. 

In  ttie  engraving  department  the  work  of  designing  is  first  taken  up,  including  the 
aeveial  styles  of  alphabets  most  ia  vogue — old  English,  script,  block,  etc.  Next  the 
■tadent  learns  cyphers  and  mpnograms,  scroll  work,  etc.,  after  which  the  students 
are  led  step  by  step  to  the  more  difficult  problems  of  transferring  their  designs  onto 
metal  by  the  use  of  the  graver.  Students  who  are  naturally  good  in  designing  will 
get  through  this  department  in  from  six  weeks  to  three  months. 

The  instruction  in  the  jewelry  department  includes  all  work  required  in  a  regular 
■tore  service.  The  meet  important  processes  tat^ht  are  the  following:  Hard  solder- 
ing gold  and  diver  articles,  inclading  the  making  of  the  solder;  working  gold  np  to 
different  alloys,  stone  setting,  making  plain  and  band  rings,  hair  mounlingB,  raised 
monc^frams,  badges,  medals,  bangles,  charms,  lockets,  collar  and  cuff  buttons,  gold 
and  silver  plating,  Soman  coloring;  etc. 

The  student  is  taught  to  repair  all  forms  of  clocks,  including  calendar  and  French 
clocks. 

The  iostitate  gives  a  course  in  practice  and  theory  of  optics,  conducted  by  a 
■killed  practicing  oculist  The  length  oi  the  course  is  ten  weeks,  with  three  exer- 
cises per  week.  The  course  indudes  the  study  of  reflection  and  refraction  of  light, 
lenses,  prisms,  physical  structure  of  the  eye;  errors  in  refraction  and  the  remedies; 
in  brief,  everything  that  an  optician  needs  for  actual  buriness.  The  equipment 
includes  all  modem  apparatus  for  the  examination  and  testing  of  the  eye. 

The  evening  studies  consist  of  a  series  of  theoretical  lectures  on  the  various  escape- 
ments,  drafting  escapements,  movements,  etc.,  depthing,  springing,  timii^,  adjust- 
ing to  position,  temperature,  and  isochronism. 

3fany  of  these  lectures  are  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon,  by  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  minute  parts  made  with  a  microscope. 

Among  the  illustrated  lectures  are  the  following: 

Time:  Scientific  methods  of  its  measurements  uid  history  of  instruments  used  in 
its  determination. 

Iron  and  steel:  Illustrated  by  micr<^rapbs,  showing  the  effect  of  overheatii^  or 
"burning,"  case  hardening,  expansion  in  hardening,  etc. 

Adjustii^  to  temperature:  Showing  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  compensat- 
ing balance  and  pendulum. 

Befraction  in  the  human  eye:  Showing  how  errors  of  refraction  are  corrected  by 
the  use  of  glasses. 

The  causes  of  watches  stopping:  How  to  examine  and  find  causes;  best  way  to 
repair.  How  to  buy  and  sell;  how  to  wait  on  customers. 
How  to  take  In  and  let  out  work:  What  to  warrant  and  what  not  to  warrant 

The  total  namber  of  students  f^raduated  from  the  school  is  436.  Of 
this  number,  305  were  {graduated  in  watch  work,  72  in  optics,  42  in 
watch  work  and  optics,  and  17  were  graduated  in  optics  and  received 
certificates  in  watch  work.  Besides  these  graduates,  there  have  been 
38  students  who  have  received  certificates  in  watch  work. 
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The  studentt)  from  the  school  tire  in  constant  demand  and  a  thor^ 
oughly  competent  one  never  fails  to  get  a  good  position.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  management  to  assist  all  competent  students  in  secur- 
ing positions,  whether  they  are  graduates  or  not.  Employers  prefer 
them  on  account  of  their  greater  intelligence.  No  apprenticeship  19 
required  of  the  graduates.  Thi^  school  has  been  satisfactory,  but  it  is 
hoped  to  make  it  more  and  more  efficient. 

WOODCOCK'S  VAllllMUgi  IIIIG,  OPTICAL,  AND  BKOBAVINO 

SOHOOIi,  woroNA,  Mm. 

This  school  was  opened  in  May,  1887.  Its  aim  is  to  furnish  training 
for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  for  engaging 
in  general  watch  repairing  and  the  jewelry  business.  The  full  course 
of  instruction  embraces  watchwork,  clockwork,  jewelry  jobbing,  and 
a  course  in  optics.  Upon  pa3'ment  of  the  full  fee,  students  are  entitled 
to  the  full  course  without  limit  of  time.  They  are  required  to  fur- 
nish their  own  tools  and  materials.  The  school  is  equipped  with  work- 
benches, but  each  student  is  required  to  have  a  bench  at  his  room  as 
well,  that  he  may  pursue  his  work  after  hours,  if  it  is  tliought  nec- 
essary. 

The  pTOprietor  is  the  only  instructor.  Hvi  preparation  for  the  work 
he  has  undertaken  consists  of  a  long  apprenticeship,  much  practical 
experience,  and  special  instruction  under  masters.  The  equipment  of 
the  school  cost  $2,000,  and  the  annual  running  expenses  are  about 
$600.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  compensation  of  the  proprietor 
are  met  by  fees  and  a  small  amount  taken  for  repair  work. 

The  students  find  ready  employment  at  good  wages.  They  hold 
their  positions  well  and  rise  rapidly  in  the  trade.  They  scn'e  no 
apprenticeships  after  leaving  school  with  certificates. 

HUTCHIHSOirS  aOHOOL  FOK  WATOHHAKEBS,  ENQBAVEBS,  AND 
OPTICIANS,  I«A  POBTE,  IND. 

This  school  was  opened  in  1888.  Its  establishment  was  in  response 
to  a  demand  for  a  place  where  a  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  trade  could  be  gained  outside  of  the  slow  and  imperfect  methods 
of  shop  training.  It  was  claimed  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  watchmakers  to  impart  as  little  instruction  as  possible, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  learner  had  either  to  spend  too  much  time 
to  get  his  trade  or  else  he  became  discouraged  and  quit  before  he 
mastered  it.  Further,  many  things,  especially  about  the  scientific  side 
of  the  trade,  can  never  1>e  learaed  in  the  shop,  no  matter  how  well 
diMposed  the  instructor  may  be. 

The  curriculum  covers  watchmaking,  engraving,  and  optics.  There 
are  3  instructors.  The  principal  served  a  regular  apprenticeship, 
then  worked  in  the  factory  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  and  took 
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a  special  course  of  training'  under  the  superintendent  of  the  factory 
of  that  company.  The  teacher  of  engraving  was  trained  in  the  Hutch- 
inson school,  while  the  instructor  in  optics  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

There  are  at  present  about  25  pupils;  in  all  there  hare  been  665  • 
Students  and  about  75  per  cent  of  tiiem  have  been  given  certificates  of 
proficiency. 

As  many  of  the  young  men  who  attend  these  schools  lack  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  mathematics  to  enable  them  to  properly  prosecute  the  . 
work,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  management  that  the  course  of  study 
could  be  decidedly  improved  by  adding  the  requisite  mathematical 
training.  And  it  would  be  well  also  to  extend  the  curriculum  so  as 
to  include  mechanical  drawing,  details  in  fine  turning  (which  would 
develop  the  sense  of  touch),  electrical  work  used  in  plating  and  gal- 
yanizing,  and  a  more  thorough  drill  in  horological  science.  This 
would  require  a  three  years*  course  and  would  not  be  too  long,  but 
the  numagement  can  see  no  immediate  possibility  of  these  advances. 
Such  extension  can  not  be  made  unless  money  to  assist  in  supporting 
the  schools  is  provided  from  outside  sources.  Nevertheless,  the  watch- 
making or  watch-repairing  business  has  in  general  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  these  schools.  Those  who  have  taken  the  course  here  have 
developed  and  cultivated  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  and  they  reach 
positions  that  pay  good  wages  much  earlier  than  those  who  have 
merely  had  shop  tiedning.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  claimed  that  there 
is  a  prejudice  against  school-trained  men  because  their  training  means 
that  the  employer  must  pay  better  wi^s,  and  therefore  the  gradu- 
ates of  such  schools  are  not  usually  preferred  by  employers  or  super- 
intendents over  shop-trained  apprentices.  But  if  a  workman  and  not 
a  helper  is  desired,  the  school-trained  man  is  preferred,  and  it  has  been 
the  experience  of  this  institution  that  if  an  employer  has  had  one  of 
its  students  he  always  desires  its  men  afterwards. 

Schools  of  this  chtss  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy  and  have  of  course 
not  attained  the  end  for  which  they  were  established,  but  the  outlook 
warrants  the  belief  that  they  will  slowly  attain  it.  The  period  of 
experiment  is  now  passing,  and  hope  is  entertained  that  the  progress 
of  the  next  few  years  will  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  all  the  past.  In 
a  general  way  this  school  has  so  far  proved  satisfactory. 

8T.  1(00X8  WATCHKAKZNO  SOEOOL,  ST.  LOUIS,  KO. 

At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  this  school,  in  1888,  the  facilities 
for  instruction  in  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United  States  were  very 
meager. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  offer  practical  training  in  watch  and 
clock  repairing,  jewelry  repairing,  engraving,  and  optics.  There  are 
8  instructors.   The  average  number  of  pupils  in  each  depuilment  is 
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25,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  between  300  and  400.  The 
session  lasts  throughout  the  year  and  the  hours  of  study  are  from 
^8.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  terms 
are  $15  per  month.  Each  student  is  supposed  to  provide  himself 
with  necessary  tools  and  materials. 

Two  courses  are  offered  in  optics,  a  regular  course  for  those  taking 
the  course  in  watchmaking  and  a  special  course  for  those  who  take 
optics  only.  Students  who  take  the  special  course  may  enter  at  any 
time;  the  tuition  is  $25. 

The  rental  of  the  building  is  $360  per  annum;  the  cost  of  tools  and 
machinery,  $2,000;  and  cost  of  maintaining,  $5,000.  These  funds  are 
raised  through  tuition  and  fees  for  repair  work.  Students  capable  of 
performing  creditable  repairs  receive  60  per  cent  of  the  receipts  derived 
from  same. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  management  that  the  courses  of  study  and 
training  prescribed  could  be  improved  if  more  abundant  means  were 
at  the  command  of  the  institution.  As  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  this  school,  the  public  now  receives  more  skillful  service  and  the 
workman  who  has  taken  the  course  finds  his  employment  moi*e  steady 
and  his  salary  increased.  Its  success  has  led  to  the  improvement  of 
ordinary  shop  training  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  watchmakers 
who  have  previously  worked  at  the  trade  for  a  period  of  years  have 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  training 
here  afforded.  Graduates  readily  obtain  positions  as  journeymen 
without  having  to  undergo  a  period  of  apprenticeship. 

OMAHA  WATCH   BBPAIBlNa,  ENO&AVINa,  AND  OFTIOAI. 
INSTZTUTE,  OKAHA,  NEBB. 

This  school  was  established  in  1895  and  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Nebraska  in  1898.  The  purpose  of  its  establishment  was  to 
furnish  opportunity  to  learn  in  a  few  months  what  under  the  old  way 
required  years  of  painstaking  experiment  and  study  to  acquire.  Each 
student  is  given  practical  work  from  the  start,  and  leaves  the  school 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is  required  in  cither  holding  a  position 
or  conducting  a  business.  The  average  time  required  to  complete  the 
course  is  one  year. 

The  average  attendance  is  35,  and  of  this  number  25  take  the  full 
course,  and  10  take  the  optical  course.  Very  few  student^)  remain 
long  enough  to  obtain  diplomas  in  the  full  course.  The  school  sets  a 
high  standard,  and  examinations  are  very  rigid.  Only  10  diplomas 
have  been  granted  to  students  in  the  full  course.  The  optical  depart- 
ment has  graduated  65.  The  equipment  of  the  school  cost  $2,000.  The 
annual  cost  for  maintenance,  outside  the  compensation  of  instructors, 
is  $1,200.    There  are  2  instructors,  and  they  are  paid  from  the  net 
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profits  of  the  business,  whatever  that  may  be.  One  of  the  instructors 
has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  and  has  a  diploma  from  the  Ophtiial- 
C(fllege  of  Chica^,  and  tlie  other  is  a  graduate  of  the  Watch- 
making School  of  Winona,  Minn.  The  school  has  no  income  except 
from  students'  fees  and  receipts  from  outside  work  done. 

There  is  a  division  of  sentiment  among  employers  as  to  the  merits 
of  school  training.  Some  prefer  school  men  while  others  will  not 
have  them  at  all.  The  observation  of  the  management  is  that  when 
an  employer  once  employs  a  school  graduate  be  is  thereafter  a  friODd 
of  the  school.  He  finds  the  school-trained  man  to  be  a  scientific, 
thinking  workman,  and  a  workman  who  thinks  is  more  profitable  than 
one  who  has  not  been  trained  to  ose  his  mind  as  well  as  his  hands.  He 
makes  fewer  mistakes  than  the  shop-trained  man,  and  he  has  better 
capacity  for  correcting  his  errors. 

This  school  and  others  of  its  kind  have  proven  satisfactory.  Hiey 
have  not  made  money  for  themselves,  but  they  have  satisfied  their 
patrons  by  doing  what  they  promise. 

JEWELEBfl'  SCHOOL  OF  ENGBAVINO,  CHICAGO,  ILI.. 

This  school  was  established  in  1889.  The  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  engraved  goods  and  the  consequently  greater  demand  for 
skilled  engiravers  suggested  that  such  an  enterprise  would  pay,  and  at 
the  same  time  open  up  a  shorter  road  to  success  to  young  men  and 
young  women  who  might  desire  to  follow  the  vocation  of  engraving. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  letter  and  monogram  engraving 
on  jewelry,  watch  cases,  and  silverware;  etching,  chasing,  medal  work, 
card-plate,  and  steel-die  work  are  also  included  in  the  course  if  students 
desire  them  and  have  time  to  take  them  up.  In  addition  to  this  regu- 
ular  course  students  have  opportunity  to  observe  the  general  features 
of  jewelry  manufacturing.  The  usual  time  necessary  to  complete  the 
course  is  six  months.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  8  to  12  a.  m.  and 
from  1.80  to  5.30  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  there  is  no  work 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  institution  is  under  the  management  of  the  proprietor,  and  he 
is  the  sole  regular  instructor.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  for  iiim  to 
have  assistance,  and  at  such  times  an  expert  engraver  is  called  in.  l^e 
proprietor  took  coui'ses  in  designing  and  engraving  in  schools  at  Dres- 
den, Gemuuiy,  and  had  special  training  under  a  celebrated  engraver 
from  Munich.  Besides  this  he  has  had  experience  in  German  fac- 
tories. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  school  at  present  is  12.  Since  its 
establishment  certificates  of  proficiency  have  been  granted  to  about  460 
students.  The  equipment  of  the  school  cost  about  $100,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $1,000.  Expenses  are  met  entirely 
by  tuition  fees.  ^  i 
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The  proprietor  says  that  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  con- 
stantly improved  and  tiiat  there  still  is  room  for  great  improvement 
He  suggests  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  designing,  dhd  tlMt 
facilities  should  be  provided  for  practical  work  in  jewelry  manufacture. 
This  latter  feature  will  require  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital  and  it 
will  consequently  be  slow  in  coming. 

Practically  all  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  find  employment  in 
retail  stgres,  and  they  have  not,  therefore,  exerted  any  influence  in 
general  manufacturing  lines. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  graduates  of  the  school  receive  higher 
wages  than  men  trained  in  the  s^ops,  but  it  is  claimed  that  one  year  of 
shop  work  after  leaving  the  school  enables  the  workman  to  command 
ad  good  wages  as  would  five  years  of  shop  training  alone.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  school  there  seemed  to  be  a  prej- 
udice on  the  part  of  employers  against  its  graduates,  but  this  prejudice 
has  gradually  grown  less  pronounced,  and  now  there  is  some  demand 
for  them.  The  gi-aduates  of  the  school  do  not  have  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship.  The  men  serving  apprenticeships  see  the  rapidity 
with  which  schoolmen  are  advanced,  and  they  are  beginning  to  demand 
more  attention  and  more  definite  instruction  from  their  foremen. 
The  foremen  are  therefore  gradually  improving  the  condition  of 
apprentices. 

This  school  has  proved  highly  satisfactory.  It  has  not  fully  attained 
the  end  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  takes  time  to  develop  systems 
of  instruction  in  trades.  Each  year  shows  some  advance,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  past  warrants  the  prediction  that  in  time  the  ideals  of  the 
friends  of  this  class  of  education  will  be  realized. 

BARBERS'  SCHOOLS. 

The  success  of  manual-tnuning  schools  and  schools  for  the  building 
ti'ades,  the  mechanical  trades,  industrial  design,  and  agriculture,  sug- 
gested that  there  was  au  inviting  field  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  which  training  for  the  barber^s  trade  should  be  given.  Thh  advo- 
cates of  the  schools  claimed  that  the  three  years'  apprenticeship 
required  in  the  shops  gave  little  or  nothing  that  could  not  be  learned 
in  a  school  in  a  two  or  three  months'  course.  The  apprentices  had 
often  complained  that  after  a  few  months  in  the  shop  their  services 
were  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  joumeymaUf 
although  they  received  only  about  one-third  the  pay  of  a  regular 
journeyman. 

The  school  courses  established  to  offer  this  training  vary  somewhat  in 
length  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  but  all  are  of  substantially  the 
same  character.  Several  of  the  schools  add  to  the  instruction  in  bar- 
bering  and  bairdressing  training  in  nmnicuring  and  facial  massage  as 
a  part  of  the  required  course.  ^  , 
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As  fairly  representive  of  the  kind  and  methods  of  instniction  offered 
in  barber  schools  of  the  better  grade,  the  courses  in  the  American 
Barber  College,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  may  be  described.  The  course  of 
instruction  embraces: 

The  eelection,  prepHratioii,  and  care  of  tools;  the  technical  work  of  shaving,  hair 
cattily,  Bhampooing,  coloring,-  sii^^Dg,  curling,  etc.  This  technical  instmctiw 
includes  honing  of  raxors,  lathering  and  combing,  stropping,  shaving  light  beard,  gen- 
eral shaving,  luur  cutting  (lay  down),  hair  cutting  (pompadour),  shampooing,  dye- 
ing and  colonic,  and  a  general  review,  consisting  of  any  work  that  may  come  into 
the  shop;  instruction  on  the  artistic  basis  of  the  toilet.  This  embraces  a  considera* 
tion  of  the  different  styles  or  fitshions  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard  in  their  relations 
to  the  age,  features,  head  formation,  and  general  build  of  the  person;  instruction  in 
facial  dermatology,  embracing  such  knowledge  of  the  common  diseases  of  the  face  and 
scalp  as  the  barber  most  now  understand  in  order  to  prevent  contagion;  instruction 
in  facial  massage,  embracing  the  art  of  rubbingand  kneading  the  fsLce  of  the  patron 
with  the  bands  to  stimulate  thereby  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  nervous  system, 
and  muscular  action. 

Practice  for  the  students  is  obtained  by  giving  their  services  to  the 
public  free  of  charge.  Any  clean  white  person  can  have  any  barber 
service  he  may  desire  performed  by  the  students  of  the  college  without 
c<»t.  A  standing  advertisement  to  this  effect  provides  subjects  for 
practice  at  all  times. 

The  work  of  the  school  ia  designed  to  advance  each  student  as  rap- 
idly as  his  proficiency  will  allow.  Therefore,  the  instruction  is  not 
given  under  class  regulations,  but  individually,  the  teacher  imparting 
to  each  student  such  personal  instruction,  and  advancing  him  according 
to  his  skill  and  capacity. 

There  is  no  definite  or  set  period  of  instruction  in  the  school.  The 
time  required  depends  entirely  upon  aptitude,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  see  in  how  short  a 
time  it  can  rush  student?  through  the  first  principles  of  the  trade,  give 
them  a  diploma,  and  call  them  barbers.  The  aim  is  to  qualify  young 
men  as  barbers  of  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency.  Students  are 
graduated  just  as  soon  as  competent,  regardless  of  Uie  time  served  in 
the  school.  The  practice  of  the  trade  in  the  State  is  permitted  only 
after  examination  by  the  barbers'  State  board  of  examiners  of 
Nebraska.  The  shortness  of  time  which  a  graduate  may  have  attended 
the  school  is  no  ground  for  refusing  a  license,  provided  he  is  found  to 
be  a  competent  workman;  but  if  he  is  not  competent  he  can  expect  to 
be  refused. 

In  most  localities  these  schools  have  met  with  vigorous  opposition 
from  the  labor  unions.  The  most  common  ground  of  opposition  has 
been  that  the  schools  tend  to  overcrowd  the  trade.  It  was  claimed, 
too,  that  the  schools  did  not  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  student  to 
learn  the  trade  thoroughly.  It  was  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
some  schoolmen  that  the  opposition  really  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
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the  schools  were  taking  from  the  shops  the  opportunity  to  hold 
apprentices  for  a  long  time  at  low  wages. 

In  spite  of  this  opposition  the  schoola  appear  to  prosper.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  unions  a  school  graduate  can  not  obtain  union  employ- 
ment until  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship.  In  those  States  where 
barbers  aye  required  by  law  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  State 
board  of  examiners  the  restrictions  of  the  unions  are  not  felt  so  heavily. 
In  other  States  the  school-trained  barber  either  opens  a  shop  of  bis 
own  or  seeks  employment  in  a  nonunion  shop.  There  has  been  in 
recent  years  some  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  appi>enticeship, 
and  iris  by  some  attributed  to  the  schools. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  in  the  schools  as  a  class  some 
improvement  was  desirable.  More  technical  instruction  and  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  artistic  side  of  the  trade  have  been  urged  by  the 
school  advocates. 

With  regard  to  the  opposition  of  the  unions  and  the  improvement 
of  the  schools,  the  founder  of  the  Omaha  school  has  said: 

It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  convince  the  anions  that  I  was 
attempting  to  do  thorough  work,  and  in  fact  was  doing  it^  their 
support  might  be  gained.  So  in  1899  I  publicly  advocated  the  idea  of 
the  craft  controlling  the  schools.  After  earnest  and  patient  endeavor 
in  that  direction  I  was  at  last  rewarded  with  success,  and  the  following 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  officers  of  the  schools  and  the 
various  barbers'  unions  of  Omaha: 

AGREEMENT. 

This  agreement  made  this  12th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1900,  between  Tlie  Ameri- 
can Barber  Collie  (a  corporation)  of  the  City  of  Omaha,  county  of  Douglas  and 
State  of  Nebraaka,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  barbers  of  Doiiglae  County, 
Nebraska,  in  mass  assembled,  of  the  city  of  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  county  of 
Douglas  and  State  of  Nebraska,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth:  That  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  conaderation  of  the  coveuanta  hereinafter  contuued  on 
the  part  of  the  party  of  the  eecond  part,  does  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  and  vith 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part: 

That  there  shall  be  created  a  board  of  three  practical  barbers,  to  be  constituted  as 
follows:  The  president  of  the  J.  B.  I.  U.  of  A.  Local  No.  212,  of  the  dty  of  Omaha, 
tiie  J.  B.  I.  U.  of  A.  Local  No.  64,  of  South  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  the  B.  P.  A.  Local 
No.  1,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska  (or  such  other  executive  officer  of  the  said  imions  as 
such  unions  shall  elect).  The  said  board  shall  choose  at  each  sitting  two  members 
of  the  barber  craft  to  aid  them  in  the  dischai^  of  their  duties,  and  the  said  board 
shall  sign  all  diplomas  together  vith  faculty  of  the  said  The  American  Barber  CoU^, 
party  of  the  first  part,  whom  shall  be  by  such  board  declared  competent  to  practice 
the  barber's  trade. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  board  to  at  as  a  board  of  examineni  at  least  once  in 
each  month  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  competency  of  all  students  of  the  said 
The  American  Barber  College,  party  of  the  first  part,  as  shall  be  recommended  by 
the  craft's  advisory  board  as  hereinafter  created. 

There  shall  be  created  a  board  of  three  practical  barbers  to  be  known  as  the  craft's 
advisory  board,  said  board  to  be  composed  of  such  persons  as  have  been  selected 
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by  the  barbers  of  Douglas  County  in  mass  assembled,  party  of  the  second  part,  to  vit, 
Louis  v.  Guye,  James  E.  Byan,  and  John  Dingman.  The  said  board  ehall  be  asso- 
ciate members  of  the  faculty  of  the  said  The  American  Barber  College,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  it  shall  be  their  duties  to  inspect  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  said 
The  American  Barber  College,  party  of  the  first  part,  at  least  once  in  each  month; 
to  prescribe  such  sanitary  rules  and  regulations  as  are  reasonable,  and  which  shall 
not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  th^  barbers'  examining  board  or  their 
eecretariee;  each  member  of  such  board  sball  give  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  said 
The  American  Barber  College,  party  of  the  first  part,  upon  such  subjeets  as  the 
preadent  of  such  college  shall  deem  advantageous  and  proper. 

The  said  The  American  Barber  College,  party  of  the  first  part,  further  agrees  that 
it  wil!  adopt  such  additional  branches  of  learning  as  are  required  by  the  barbera' 
examining  board  in  their  examinations  for  a  State  license. 

The  said  The  American  Barber  College,  party  of  the  first  part,  further  agree  that 
it  will  submit  its  advertisements  to  a  joint  board  of  five  (5)  practical  barbers  and 
one  (1)  practicing  physician,  such  board  to  be  constituted  as  follows:  The  craft's 
■dvisory  board,  as  created  and  known  under  this  agreement,  and  the  barber's  exam- 
ining board,  as  created  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  for  their  approval 
or  rejection,  and  the  said  The  American  Barber  College,  party  ol  the  first  part>  shall 
not  publish,  poet,  or  display  any  advertisements  for  students  without  the  app^o^*al 
(or  sanction)  6f  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such  joint  boards. 

That  the  said  The  American  Barber  Collie,  party  of  the  first  part,  further  agrees 
that  it  will  appoint  one  member  of  the  craft  which  shall  be  a  practical  barber,  and 
who  possesses  the  ability  of  an  instructor,  as  a  member  of  its  faculty,  from  such  per- 
sons as  sball  be  recommended  by  the  advisory  board  as  herein  created,  such  person 
80  ai^inted  to  be  subject  to  removal  by  such  board  for  (a)  incompetency  or  (b) 
n^ligence  of  duty  to  the  craft  or  the  college.  This  said  member  of  the  bctdty  of 
the  said  The  American  Barber  Coll^  to  be  the  head  instructor  in  the  technical  art 
of  barbeiing  in  such  coll^,  and  at  no  time  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  a  barber 
to  the  public  (or  patrons  of  such  college)  other  than  are  necessary  in  order  to  make 
chnic  demonstrations  when  giving  instructions  to  the  students  of  such  college.  Such 
member  shall  also  be  a  councilor  with  the  craft  and  the  executive  ofBcers  of  such  col- 
lege for  the  furtherance  and  upbuilding  of  the  said  The  American  Barber  Collie. 

That  the  said  The  American  Barber  College,  party  of  the  first  part,  further  agrees 
that  it  will  at  no  time  employ  any  practical  barber  in  such  coll^  other  ihau  the 
facully  of  BDch  college. 

^lat  the  said  The  American  Barber  College,  party  of  the  first  part,  further  agrees 
that  it  will,  as  soon  as  practicable,  close  at  the  hour  of  twelve  (12)  m.  on  Saturdays 
and  remain  so  closed  until  seven  (7)  a.  m.  on  the  Monday  following,  the  said 
boards  as  herein  created  and  designated,  together  with  the  executive  officers  of  the 
nid  The  American  Barber  College,  to  be  the  judges  as  to  when  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 

And  the  said  the  barbers  of  Douglas  County  in  mass  assembled,  party  of  the  sec- 
ond  part,  in  conaderation  of  said  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
does  eorenant  and  agree  with  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  that  they,  the  parties 
of  the  second  part,  will  allow  the  president  or  executive  officers  of  ttie  sud  The 
American  Barber  Collc^  (a  corporation),  party  of  the  first  part,  to  have  the  power 
to  reject  the  person  or  persons  as  recommended  by  the  board  of  advisement,  as 
herein  created  as  members  of  the  faculty  (or  technical  instructor)  for  (a)  incom- 
petency, or  (b)  n^lect  of  duty,  or  (c)  fulure  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  said 'The  American  Barber  CoU^;  but  all  such  rejections  shall  be 
npofted  to  the  J.  B.  I.  TJ.  of  A.  Local  No.  212,  the  J.  B.  I.  U.  of  A.  Local  No.  64, 
and  B.  P.  A.  Local  No.  1,  together  with  the  reasons  for  such  rejection,  whereupon 
the  said  unions  shall  proceed  to  investigate  the  said  charges  (or  reasons)  for  such 
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rejections,  and  if  found  just  and  proper,  then  the  said  advisory  board  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  recommend  to  the  said  The  American  Barber  College;  party  of  the  first  part, 
a  person  or  persons  to  fill  each  vacancy. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seal  the  day  and  date 
fint  above  written. 

J.  B.  BASIWIf 

>  Prudent  Amenean  Barher  College. 

W.  F.  WHJJAMS, 
Secretary  American  Barber  College. 
Frank  Fttzsimhons, 
Chairman  Mau  Meeting  of  Barbers  of  Dougim  Cownty. 

Nbal  F.  Rvan. 
Secretary  of  Barbvrt'  Mags  Meeting  ofD/nigba  County. 
[Seal  of  the  American  Barber  Ciollege  (a  corporation).] 
Witnessed  by— 
Jahbs  £.  Rtak, 
Louis  V.  Gutb. 
J.  P.  Sullivan. 

Jons  DiKGMAN. 

H.  Elsasser. 
Stanley  IIkadly. 

J.  L.  TOBPF. 

It  is  believed  that  the  experiment  now  being  made  (for  it  is  only  an 
experiment)  by  this  school  will  set  a  higher  standard  for  similar  schools 
everywhere,  and  enable  them  to  take  the  hi^h  stand  the  trade  deserves 
the^  should.  This  is  the  end  sought,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
attained.  It  was  a  question  of  craft  control  and  better  schools,  or  a 
continuation  of  that  warfare  which  only  aggravated  the  ease.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  now  many  individual  liarbcrs  who  are  not  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  unions  in  Indorsing  the  school,  but  the  number  is  grow- 
ing less,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  time  all  the  barbers  will  become  its 
fnends. 

The  statistical  details  with  regard  to  schools  of  this  class  from 
which  reports  were  secured  follow: 

STATISTICS  OF  BARBERS'  SCHOOLS. 


}<amc  ami  IiWHtloii, 


Date 
of  C8- 
Ub- 
ilBh- 
ment. 


Iowa  Barber  Colleee,  Dca  MoincB,  Iowa  

Holer  Colleges  oTBarbering,  etc,  Ohlrago, 
Minneapolis,  ^ew  i'ork,  St.  Louis,  and  San 
Francisco  

Amertcaa  Barber  College,  Ouabn,  Nebr  

BlackmaD'B  Barber  College,  GiudDnatl,  Olilo. 


1899 


Coet  ot 
equlp- 
meuL 


Annual 
voxtof 
mala- 

te- 
naoce. 


SSbO    SI. 200 


1893  15,000  '  25.000 
(<>)  1.000  i  S,tWO 
1898        260  ,  2iW 


Length 
ol  full 
coante 
(months) 


N  am- 
ber of 

In- 
lAruct- 
ors. 


a  Mot  reported. 


ATer- 
age 
noiB- 
bec  of 

dents. 


10 


800 
8 


Num- 

bBTOf 

gradu- 
ates. 


80 


2,000 
60 
100 
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KOKXn  BXNHST  STKBXT  mVSTBXAX  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  XASS. 

This  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general 
edacation  and  instruction  in  manual  training  to  the  children  of  the 
poor.  The  school  as  a  whole  does  not  come  within  the  purriew  of  this 
investigation.  A  special  course,  however,  started  in  1897,  which 
teaches  clay  modeling  as  applicable  to  wood  and  stone  carving,  does 
^         teach  a  recognized  tz«de  and  consequently  has  a  right  to  consideration 


This  coarse  was  established  for  the  reason  that  representations  as  to 
its  need  were  made  by  architects.  There  was  no  school  in  the  country 
teaching  this  trade  and  only  unskilled  workmen,  or  foreigners  imported 
in  evasion  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law,  could  bo  obtained  by  the 
employers.  The  instructor,  trained  in  stoneworks  in  England  as  a 
modeler  and  wood  and  stone  carver,  f&Uows  such  course  of  instruction 
as  seems  best  to  him. 

During  the  last  school  year  (1899-1900)  17  boys  and  8  men,  a  total 
of  25  pupils,  took  the  course.  It  is  open  to  workmen  in  the  shops  as 
well  as  boys  over  14  yeai's  of  age.  There  is  no  fixed  period  of  study 
and  no  formal  graduation,  and  a  pupil  is  not  considered  as  having 
finished  his  course  until  the  instructor  says  that  he  is  fitted  for  employ- 
ment at  the  trade.  Four  so  far  have  taken  the  full  course  and  they  are 
all  employed  in  one  shop,  the  proprietor  of  which  prefers  them  to 
such  shop-trained  men  as  are  available. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  this  course  is  only  $160^  and  the 
funds  for  this  and  all  other  purposes  of  the  school  come  principally 
from  donations  of  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  of  Boston.  A  few  others 
give  small  amounts. 

This  course  can  be  improved,  if  at  all,  only  by  giving  more  theo- 
retical instruction  than  is  now  done.  The  outlook  for  this  is  not 
favorable,  as  the  course  is  entirely  a  practical  one  and  is  not  designed 
to  make  artists  or  originators,  but  artisans  only.  Benefits  of  any  kind 
accruing  in  this  locality  from  the  establishment  of  this  instruction  are 
exceedingly  small  as  yet,  as  the  course  has  been  in  existence  so  short 
a  time.  Th(»e  who  have  taken  the  full  course  in  this  trade  have  not 
been  obliged  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  when  commencing  work.  The 
course  has  proven  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  but  will  not  fully 
attain  the  end  for  which  established  until  it  has  graduated  enough 
workmen  at  this  trade  to  supply  the  demand. 

VASHINOTON  LnrOTTPB  SCHOOXi,  WASHZNOTON,  D.  O. 

This  school  was  established  in  1899  to  provide  linotype  instruction 
for  union  printers  who  have  had  no  shop  training  in  this  particular 
kind  of  machine  work.    When  machines  are  introduced  into  a  printing 
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office  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  number  of  printers  is  reduced.  Those 
who  are  selected  by  the  management  for  retention  are  truned  to  operate 
the  machines,  while  those  who  are  dropped  hare  no  opportunity  for 
such  training  and  are  often  unable  to  secure  employment  on  account 
of  this  deficiency.  This  school  was  opened  specially  for  this  class  of 
printers,  and  it  haa  enabled  many  of  them  to  obtain  situations. 

Only  union  printers,  or  applicants  to  a  union,  working  under  permit, 
are  admitted.    There  are  three  courses  of  instruction,  as  follows: 

The*  mechanical  course:  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  machine  to  keep  it  in 
running  order  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  make  ordinary  adjusbnents 
and  uunor  repairs  and  substitution  of  parts.  The  school  is  supplied 
with  a  second-hand  or  "dummy"  machine  which  is  torn  down  and  built 
up  by  the  students  under  the  instruction  of  a  skilled  man,  who  explains 
the  use  of  each  part  and  teaches- the  student  to  make  every  adjustment 
of  the  linotype.  In  addition  t6  this  the  student  is  required  to  clean 
a  running  machine  once  a  week.  The  time  prescribed  for  this  course 
is  six  weeks,  but  those  who  do  not  feel  competent  within  this  limit  can 
have  their  time  extended  without  extra  charge.  The  price  of  the  course 
is  $50. 

The  operating  course:  This  course  is  for  those  who  may  have  learned 
the  mechanism  of  the  machine  in  a  linotype  factory  or  elsewhere,  and 
need  only  skill  to  operate.  The  course  extends  over  six  weeks.  The 
fee  is  $60. 

The  combined  course:  This  course  is  what  its  designation  implies — 
a  combination  of  the  two  courses  just  described,  and  is  designed  for 
those  who  have  absolutely  no  sort  of  machine  instruction.  The  price 
of  the  combined  course  is  $85, 

The  school  is  the  property  of  a  stock  company  composed  of  twelve 
union  printers,  and  ^is  managed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary 
of  the  company.  There  are  two  instructors,  one  in  the  mechanical 
course  and  one  in  the  operating  course.  Both  of  them  are  qualified 
from  long  experience  to  render  good  service.  The  school  issues  no 
diplomas  or  certificates,  but  allows  its  students  to  remain  until  they 
feel  satisfied  to  undertake  to  fill  positions  in  an  office.  The  average 
number  of  students  attending  at  one  time  is  10.  The  most  expensive 
part  of  the  equipment  consists  of  linotype  machines,  but  they  are 
leased.  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $4,000,  and  this 
expense  is  met  by  tuition  fees. 

The  school  has  not  been  formally  recognized  by  unions,  but  individ- 
ual members  recommend  it  to  printers.  Since  none  but  union  printers 
are  admitted,  there  has  been  no  cause  for  union  opposition.  Former 
students  do  not  receive  more  pay  than  any  other  printers.  The  fact 
-  tiiat  they  are  union  men  gives  them  union  rates  and  no  more.  There 
is  no  preference  shown  by  employers  for  school-trained  men.  The 
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school  does  not  claim  that  its  men  are  more  efficient  tlian  shop-trained 
men — only  that  they  are  just  as  good,  and  employers  seem  to  take  the 
same  view.  They  want  capable  men,  and  do  not  care  where  they  were 
trained.  Shop  training  is  good,  but  shops  which  do  not  use  machines 
can  not,  as  a  matter  oi  course,  give  such  instruction  to  their  appren- 
tices. An  apprenticeship  covers  four  years,  and  in  those  shops  where 
there  are  machines  sufficient  time  is  given  them  on  machine  work  to 
enable  them  to  operate  them. 

The  school  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  has  fully 
met  the  expectations  of  its  founders.  The  success  of  its  students 
encourages  it  to  believe  tliat  its  work  is  recognized  as  valuable  to  all 
concerned 

nxnrozs  ooLLsaB  or  pbotoobapht,  eftinohaie,  ill. 

This  institution  is  devoted  exclusively  to  teaching  high-class  photog- 
raphy. It  is  difficult  to  induce  first-class  photographers  to  take 
apprentices,  as  good  photographers  have  all  the  work  to  which  they  can 
attend,  and  have  no  time  to  devote  to  students.  As  a  rule,  therefore, 
pupils  are  compelled  to  accept  places  in  second  or  third  rate  establish- 
ments, where  they  are  expected  to  do  the  studio  drudgery  and  per- 
form all  odd  jobs,  a  course  possible  for  male  students,  but  altogether 
impracticable  for  females.  The  founders  of  this  institution,  therefore, 
determined  to  establish  a  school  where  both  sexes  could  be  thoroughly 
taught  the  technique  of  high-grade  photography. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1893,  with  one  student  Its  annual  enroll- 
ment is  at  present  more  than  250. 

There  are  7  instructors.  The  complete  course  of  instruction 
embraces  every  branch  of  high-grade  photography,  including  artistic 
retouching,  modeling,  and  etehing;  artistic  posing,  lighting,  and  com- 
position; printing,  toning,  and  finishing;  carbon  and  platinotype,  and 
a  course  in  negative  making. 

Pupils  receive  both  individual  and  class  instruction. 

Instructors  endeavor  to  inculcate  the  principles  and  manipulations 
of  the  standard  makes  of  dry  plates  under  every  condition,  and  in 
their  varied  effects  and  defects;  under  and  over  exposure,  under  and 
over  development,  density,  intensity,  softness,  brilliancy,  transpar- 
ency, contrast,  flat  lightings,  light  effects,  dark  effects,  groups,  soften- 
ing of  films,  weakness  of  images,  slowness  of  development,  fog,  spots, 
lines  and  granularity,  ete.  Everything  is  done  to  equip  each  student 
for  scientific  work. 

Besides  the  full  course,  there  are  two  special  courses — a  course  of 
from  two  to  six  weeks  for  bot^  amateurs  and  persons  who  have  had 
some  experience.  The  tuition  for  these  shorter  courses  is  $50  for 
four  weeks  and  |5  per  week  for  additional  time.  But  tuition  for  the 
full  course  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  a  life  scholarship4or  $75. 
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Besides  the  regular  fee  for  tuition,  students  are  subject  to  a  laboratoiy 
fee  of  $10  and  a  fee  of  from  $3  to  ^  per  month  for  material,  etc, 
making  the  probable  total  cost  of  the  full  course,  including  tuition, 
material,  room,  and  board,  from  $125  to  $135. 

The  hours  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30  to  4  p.  m.  ^ch  week 
day  except  Saturday,  and  it  requires  from  three  to  five  months  to 
complete  tiie  full  course. 

There  are  two  school  buildings.  The  main  college  building  is  a 
substantial  edifice  of  Virginia  brownstone,  pressed  brick,  and  New 
York  red  slate.  It  contains  44  rooms  and  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  is  fitted  with  well-equipped  sanitary 
appointments.  The  other  building  contains  the  laboratories,  printing 
departments,  assembly  rooms,  studios,  finishing  rooms,  etc. 

The  management  believes  the  course  of  study  and  training  here 
could  be  improved  only  by  lengthening.  As  a  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  the  previous  work  of  students,  who  are  from  all 
pai*ts  of  the  world,  has  been  improved  to  the  extent  that  they  com- 
mand higher  wages.  Graduates  of  this  school  are  preferred  over 
merely  shop-trained  apprentices,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  institutioa  has 
been  successful. 

80UXHWXSTEBN_BAILWAT  TEUIGItAPH  SOHOOI.,  ST.  LOVIS,  KO. 

This  institution  was  established  about  sixteen  years  ago  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  telegraphic  departments  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Wabash 
Railway  companies. 

The  necessity  leading  to  its  establishment  was  that  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  training  operators  in  offices  was  not  satisfactory,  there  being  a 
lack  of  thoroughness  and  uniformity  of  method  and  an  entire  absence 
of  technical  skill  in  electrical  matters.  The  aim  of  the  officials  was  to 
found,  supervise,  and  operate  a  school  that  would  eliminate  these 
difficulties. 

The  school  is  under  the  man^ement  of  the  supei'lntendents  of  tele- 
graph of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Wabash  Bailway  companies.  There 
are  usually  4  instructors,  each  of  whom  is  a  practical  man,  having  been 
selected  from  the  telegraphic  and  auditing  departments  of  the  com- 
panies operating  the  institution.  About  970  graduates  have  gone  out 
from  the  school,  and  most  of  them  have  found  employment  either 
with  the  above  or  ot^er  companies.  The  school  is  maintained  by 
tuition  fees. 

The  telegraphic  labor  unions  have  opposed  it  upon  the  ground  ttutt 
it  has  produced  more  operators  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  demand. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  school  has  upon  the  whole  proven  very  satis- 
factory, and  has  fully  attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 
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WBBB>B  AOADEKT  AND  HOME  FOB  SHZFBUILDBBS,  NSV  TOBX. 

K.  T. 

Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  ShipbuildeiB  owes  its  origin  to  the 
late  William  H.  Webb,  naval  architect  and  shipbuilder.  Mr.  Webb 
was  the  son  of  a  prosperous  shipbuilder,  and  at  an  early  age  mani- 
fested a  liking  for  ships  and  ship  construction.  From  the  time  of  his 
apprenticeship  until  the  day  of  his  retirement  from  active  business . 
life  Mr.  Webb  was  a  diligent  student  and  an  energetic  worker  in  the 
cause  of  tite  science  and  art  of  shipbuilding.  Concurrently  with  his 
professional  work,  Mr.  Webb  gave  much  attention  to  the  educational 
problem.  Kecollecting  the  difficulties  he  had  encountered  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  technique  and  science'  of  his  profession,  ho 
determined  to  found  an  institution  where  naval  architecture  and  marine 
engineering  would  be  taught  to  deserving  students  without  any  cost 
to  them.  On  April  2,  1889,  Mr.  Webb's  ideas  were  given  practical 
expression  in  the  incorporation  of  Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for 
Shipbuilders. 

The  site  selected  is  located  at  Fordham  Heights,  New  York  City,  on 
the  easterly  banks  of  the  Harlem  River,  just  north  of  the  Unirei-sity 
of  New  York,  and  contains  about  14  acres,  upon  which  are  numerous 
large  shade  trees  and  extensive  lawns.  The  building  was  completed 
in  February,  1894:,  and  the  entire  property  was  formally  presented  to  its 
trustees  on  May  5,  1894.  The  building  is  of  yellow  pressed  brick, 
with  brownstone  trimmings.  The  greater  part  of  the  structure  is  five 
stories  in  height,  with  two  additional  stories  in  that  portion  occupied 
hy  the  schooL 

The  ground  floor  of  the  building  contains  a  spacious  hall  and  broad 
stairway,  reception  room,  parlor,  a  suite  of  rooms  each  for  the  matron 
and  housekeeper,  an  office  for  the  resident  manager,  and  an  extensive 
dining  room.  The  floor  above  is  devoted  wholly  to  sleeping  rooms, 
with  the  exception  of  a  reading  room  and  library,  which  has  about 
1,500  volumes,  including  both  scientific  works  and  fiction.  On  the 
third  floor  are  more  . sleeping  rooms  and  a  well-filled  museum.  It  is 
here  the  visitor  finds  much  of  interest  in  the  models  of  different  craft 
built  by  Mr.  Webb,  ^'ar3ring  from  the  little  harbor  tug  to  the  power- 
ful ram  Dunderberg.  Here  the  student  of  naval  architecture  notes 
the  changes  that  have  gradually  taken  place  in  the  general  construc- 
tion of  vessels  during  the  last  sixty  years.  Attention  is  also  drawn 
to  the  large  number  of  paintings  and  engravings  illustrative  of  ves- 
sels, varying  in  type  from  the  ancient  galley  to  the  modern  war  ship. 
Sleeping  rooms  occupy  the  whole  of  the  fourth  floor.  Then  come 
two  of  tJie  drawing  rooms,  the  instructor's  office,  the  mold  loft,  and 
the  workshop.  The  sixth  floor  has  another  large  drawing  room  and 
a  lecture  room,  while  on  the  floors  above  the  latter  are  the  physical 
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laboratory  and  gymnasium.  There  is  a  dark  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  photographs,  and  upon  the  roof  a  special  arrangement  for 
taking  blue  prints  of  the  largest  size. 

As  its  name  would  indicate,  the  institution  provides  a  home  for  aged, 
indigent,  or  infirm  men  who  hare  been  engaged  in  building  hulls  of 
vessels  or  marine  engines,  together  with  the  wives  or  widows  of  such 
persons;  and  an  academy  to  ^'furnish  to  any  young  man,  a  native  or 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  may  upon  examination  prove  him- 
self competent,  of  good  character  and  worthy,  free  and  gratuitous 
education  in  the  art,  science,  and  profession  of  shipbuilding  and 
marine-engine  building,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  togetiier  with 
board,  lodging,  and  necessary  implements  and  mat«rialQ  while  obtain- 
ing such  education." 

The  system  of  instruction  employed  in  the  school  is  somewhat 
unique.,  It  is  intended  more  e«pecially  to  give  the  pupils  such  a  thor- 
ough training  in  the  art  and  science  of  ship  and  marine-engine  con- 
struction that  when  they  graduate  they  will  be  fitted  to  enter  the 
drafting  room,  where  their  special  knowledge  will  enable  them  to  per- 
form the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  work.  In  other  words,  the  school 
does  not  pretend  to  turn  out  naval  architects  nor  marine  engineers. 
Development  along  these  lines  is  left  to  subsequent  acquirement 
through  practical  experience  in  the  industry.  It  does,  however,  qual- 
ify the  graduates  to  do  the  highest  order  of  practical  work  in  the 
drafting  rooms,  where  they  are  usually  employed. 

The  ^Tst  examination  of  applicants  for  admission  was  held  in  Janu- 
ary, 1894,  at  which  time  eight  students  were  admitted,  and  in  May 
following  two  more.  Since  then  eiraminationB  for  entrance  have  been 
held  but  once  a  year. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  between  15  and  20  years  of  age, 
and  their  application  must  be  made  to  the  president  of  the  academy 
not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  September  of  the  year  in  which  the  appli- 
cant expects  to  enter.  Owing  to  the  limited  accommodations  for  stu- 
dents and  the  ever-increasing  number  of  those  applying,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  subject  all  candidates  to  a  very  rigid  competitive 
examination  in  the  subjects  required  for  admission,  which  at  present 
embrace  the  common  English  branches,  together  with  algebra  up  to 
and  including  quadratic  equations,  geometry,  both  plane  and  solid, 
and  plane  and  anal^'tical  trigonometry. 

Of  the  students  thus  far  received  into  the  academy,  a  large  majority 
have  come  either  from  the  vicinity  of  New  York  or  from  those  States 
bordering  upon  the  Great  Lakes.  During  the  history  of  the  school  the 
following  States  have  been  represented  by  students:  Maine,  Massa- 
diusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

The  school  year  begins  in  the  second  week  in  September  and  extends 
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until  the  second  week  in  June,  with  a  short  vacation  at  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  at  Easter. 

During  the  school  year  all  students  must  live  in  the  academy,  but 
the  privilege  of  spending  Sundays  at  home  is  generally  granted  to 
those  whose  homes  are  in  the  city  or  nearby  towns,  providing  their 
work  has  been  satisfactory. 

In  sickness  they  receive  the  care  of  one  or  more  of  eight  physicians 
who  render  gratuitous  service  to  the  institution.  In  case  of  severe 
illness  they  may  be  removed  to  the  hospital  with  which  the  academy  is 
provided.  But  one  death  has  occurred  among  the  students,  and  that 
was  due  to  quick  consumption. 

The  work  for  the  day  is  divided,  according  to  the  old-fashioned  way, 
into  two  sessions — from  9  to  12  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  from  1  to  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  No  sessions  are  held  on  Saturdays,  but  most 
of  the  students  during  the  morning  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  original  or  advanced  work. 

The  course  of  studies  extends  over  a  {>eriod  of  three  years,  and  is  as 
follows: 

In  mathematics  a  course  in  advanced  algebra  is  given,  In  which  are  especially  con- 
ridored  variables  and  limits  series,  contizmed  fractions,  the  binominal  theorem,  deter- 
minantB,  theory  of  equations,  and  the  general  solution  of  equations;  a  supplemental 
course  in  trigonometry  covering  the  solution  of  trigonometrical  eqaati<mB;  descriptive 
geometry  with  reference  to  the  intersection  of  planes,  curved  and  warped  surfaces; 
analytic  geometry  covering  ( 1 )  plane  geometry  as  applied  to  loci  and  their  equations, 
the  straight  line,  the  circle,  different  systems  of  coordinates,  the  parabola,  the  ellipse, 
the  hyperbola,  loci  of  the  second  order  and  higher  plane  curves,  (2)  solid  geometry, 
involving  the  point,  the  plane,  the  straight  line,  and  surfaces  of  revolution ;  the  calculus  . 
as  a  means  for  finding  the  quadrature  of  surfaces,  the  cubatore  of  volumes,  the  cen- 
ta  of  gravity,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  different  areas  and  volumes;  in  hydro- 
itatica  presBorea  on  stufooes  are  found,  centers  of  pressure,  resultant  horizontal  and 
vertical  piessnree,  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body,  stability  and  metacenter,  with  special 
problems  upon  the  same;  mechanics,  with  special  reference  to  rectilinear  and  periodic 
motion,  curvilinear  and  rotary  motion  and  projectiles;  strength  of  materials,  with  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  cantilever  and  simple  beams,  compression  of  columns,  toimoa 
of  shafts,  apparent  stresses  and  true  stresses,  and  stresses  in  guns. 

The  course  in  marine  engineering  begins  with  a  general  investigation  of  modem 
marine  en^nes,  boilers,  and  auxiliary  machinery;  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work  in  practice;  and  of  the  sul^ects  of  fuels,  combustion,  and  evaporative  efficiency. 
The  indicator  and  its  diagrams  are  studied,  and,  when  opportunity  is  afforded,  students 
make  short  passages  on  coastwise  steamers  for  indicator  practice  and  the  observation 
of  marine  machinery  under  weigh.  A  considerable  amount  of  time  is  given  during 
the  first  year  to  mechanical  drawing  and  tracing,  the  models  for  the  latter  being 
selected  from  the  lai^  collection  of  prints  of  marine  engines  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  this  department  The  instruction  in  drawing  is  continued  throi^h 
the  reproduction  in  finished  drawings  of  sketches,  with  dimendons  to  the  preparations 
of  original  dengns  of  engine  details.  The  valve  geaza  used  in  marine  practice  are 
investigated  and  laid  down.  The  subject  of  heat  is  studied,  and  that  of  the  theory 
(rf  the  steam  eng^e  follows.  The  design,  constroction,  and  operation  of  marine  steam 
boilers  and  the  design  and  drawing  of  various  types  of  the  screw  propeller  are  sub- 
jects on  which  stress  is  laid.  The  design  of,  and  workii^  drawings  for,  propelling 
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machinery  for  veBselfl  is  b^im  iu  the  second  year  and  is  pttrsned  until  the  end  of  the 
course,  including  all  important  parts  from  the  cylinder  to  the  propellOT.  Studenla 
who  make  a  specialty  of  marine  engineering  pass  the  vacaUon  period  in  the  machine 
shops  of  shipyards  or  in  the  engine  rooms  of  seagoing  vessels. 

In  naval  architecture  the  course  embraces  both  the  theoretical  and  practical.  The 
student  is  first  required  to  make  the  calculations  of  areas  and  volumes  to  different 
water  Unes  for  a  given  vessel,  then  to  get  out  a  displacement  sheet  and  the  tons  per 
inch  cur\-e,  the  area  of  midship  section,  together  with  its  coefficients,  is  found;  the 
center  of  buoyancy,  its  position  vertically  for  chai^  of  draft,  and  the  longitudi- 
nal position  of  center  of  buoyancy  are  discussed  and  their  loci  found;  trlm^  centers 
of  effort  and  pressures,  tonnage,  fraeboaid,  and  surplus  buoyancy  are  treated;  a  vea- 
sd'fl  stability  is  ooneidered,  while  calculations  for  and  construction  of  carves  of  the 
same  are  made;  curves  of  buoyancy,  loads,  sheering  force,  and  bending  movements 

of  different  classes  of  vessels  floating  in  still  water  are  gotten  out;  the  formula  -^=:~ 

as  applied  to  the  ship  as  a  girder  is  investigated;  the  stability  of  different  types  of 
vessels  under  peculiar  conditions;  resistance  at  surface  and  deeply  submerged  are 
inquired  into;  stress  on  upper  edge  of  sheer  strake  when  vessel  is  inclined,  and 
stresses  on  the  structure  of  the  hull  for  different  conditions  of  lading  are  investigated, 
followed  by  calculations  eepecially  required  for  launching  diagrams. 

The  work  in  practical  naval  architecture  is  laid  out  along  lines  parallel  to  the 
tiieoretical,  and  consists  of  work  in  the  drawing  room,  mold  loft,  and  shipyards. 
In  the  drawing  room  the  students  fomiliarize  themselves  with  the  proper  use  of 
drawing  instruments,  planimetcr,  etc.,  make  tracings  of  detail  drawings,  derive  and 
plot  the  several  curves  mentioned  under  theoretical  naval  architecture;  compare  the 
Bcantiit^  of  a  given  steel  steamer  with  the  different  insurance  societies'  rules,  pre* 
pare  a  sheer  draft,  and  make  a  half  model  of  the  same.  The  different  metkoda 
of  preparation  and  assembly  of  the  Tarioos  parts  of  a  ship  in  proper  order,  pr^uuing 
slip,  laying  blocks,  different  ways  of  bending  and  setting  frames,  floois,  and  beams, 
the  layi  ng  and  fitting  of  various  kinds  of  keels,  stem  and  mdder  frames,  construction 
.  of  bulkheads,  pillaring,  hatches,  bridges,  etc.,  are  in  turn  conadered  and  drawings 
of  the  same  are  made. 

In  the  mold  loft  a  wooden  ship  is  first  laid  down  and  faired  up,  and  molds  of 
the  several  parts  actually  made.  This  work  is  followed  by  the  laying  down  of  a 
cargo  steamer,  the  woridng  drawings  of  which  have  already  been  made  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  and  the  preparation  of  the  scrive  board  and  molds.  A  half  model  ot 
this  steamer  is  then  made  and  lined  off  completely.  Owing  to  the  ample  floor  space 
of  the  mold  loft,  much  of  the  woric  can  be  laid  out  in  full  size. 

In  order  that  students  may  acquire  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
practical  naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering  than  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  secure  at  the  academy,  all  undergraduates  must  pass  about 
eight  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation  at  work  in  various  shipyards 
throughout  the  country.  "While  thus  engaged  they  receive  wages 
commensurate  with  the  services  rendered,  and  in  many  instances  are 
offered  permanent  employment,  but  they  always  return  to  complete 
their  course  at  the  ac»lem3'.  Those  students  of  the  graduating  class 
who  wish  to  enter  the  emploj'mcnt  of  the  Government  are  allowed  to 
take  the  civil-service  examinations,  which  are  held  usually  a  month  or 
two  prior  to  the  final  examinations  at  the  academy.  Every  student 
who  has  taken  these  examinations  has  passed  them  successfully  and 
received  his  appointment  shortly  after,  and  in  some  cases  even  before 
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gnuluation.  With  the  exceptioD  of  one,  whose  eyes  failed  him,  every 
graduate  from  this  institation  is  either  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment  or  engaged  at  some  private  shipyard.  One  is  located  on  the 
Pacific,  and  all  the  others  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
The  faculty  consists  of  3  instructors,  all  of  whom,  in  addition  to 
being  college  graduates,  have  had  many  years  of  practical  experience 
in  titeir  respective  branches.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  different 
classes  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows:  Junior  class,  17;  middle 
class,  10;  senior  class,  11.  The  number  of  graduates  is  38.  The  cost 
of  the  building  and  its'f  urnishings,  together  with  the  grounds,  reached 
nearly  $500,000.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  amount  might  be  prop- 
erly apportioned  to  the  purposes  of  the  school.  The  maintenance  of 
the  institution  has  been  amply  provided  for  by  the  founder  by  the 
deeding  to  the  corporation  of  very  valuable  property,  both  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  alone  is 
about  $20,000  per  annum. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  officials  that  the  courses  of  training  and  study 
arc  the  best  that  could  be  arranged  for  the  purpose.  Improvements 
are  made  when  justified  by  ei^rience  or  necessity.  It  is,  perhaps, 
too  early  to  speculate  upon  the  benefits  that  ma3"  have  accrued  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  schooL 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  graduates  have  already  demonstrated 
the  usefulness  of  the  school  by  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the 
industry  at  large. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  unstinted  praise  that  is  bestowed 
upon  the  school  by  the  leading  shipbuilding  establishments  of  the 
countrj'.  There  can  be  no  question  or  doubt  regarding  the  benefits 
derived  by  the  young  men  who  have  been  under  instruction  in  the 
schooL  In  the  first  place,  all  the  graduates  were  boj's  whose  parents 
were  too  poor  to  give  them  a  technical  education.  They  were  admit- 
ted to  the  school,  given  free  board  and  lodging,  and  provided  with  the 
best  instru<^ioQ  obtainable  along  the  lines  laid  down,  and  when  they 
had  completed  the  course  they  were  qualified  to  fill  positions  which 
pay  them  from  $18  to  $35  per  week.  No  graduate  is  required  to  accept 
a  position  for  less  than  $18  per  week,  and  cases  were  found  where  in 
leas  than  six  months  after  leaving  the  school  their  wages  had  been 
advanced  to  $35  per  week.  All  graduates  are  qualified  to  take  up 
practical  work  without  undergoing  a  period  of  appi-enticeship,  and 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  graduates  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply 
is  a  strong  indication  that  they  are  preferred  over  ordinary  shop- trained 
workmen.  This  was  verified  by  the  employers  who  were  visited  in 
this  connection,  all  of  whom  attributed  the  superiority  of  the  gi*adu- 
ates  to  the  thorough  training  they  had  reoeived  in  the  school.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  school  has  proved  satisfactdry.  The 
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Splendid  reputation  which  it  has  already  acquired  among  the  naval 
architects  and  shipbuilders  of  the  country  affords  conclusive  proof  of 
its  usefulness  and  easily  vindicates  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the 
founder. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  that  are  here  classed  as  technical  and  continuation 
schools  differ  in  one  important  respect  from  those  classed  as  trade 
schools — their  purpose  is  not  to  teach  entire  trades,  but  to  give  scien- 
tific and  technical  instruction  for  the  betterment  of  those  who  are  for 
the  most  part  already  at  work.  The  manual  practice,  therefore,  in 
these  schools  is  entirely  lacking,  or  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clear  the  teaching.  Many  institutions  which  teach  the  practice  of 
trades  give  also  the  sfune  kind  of  instruction  as  the  technical  and 
continuation  schools,  Pratt  Institute  being  a  notable  example. 

DBSXEL  INSTITUTE,  PHUiADEIiPHIA,  PA. 

The  Drexel  Institute  was  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1891,  by  Mr. 
Anthony  J.  Drexel,  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  art,  science, 
and  industry.  The  chief  object  of  the  institute  is  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  industrial  education  as  a  means  of  opening  better 
and  wider  avenues  of  employment  to  young  men  and  women.  In 
accordance  with  the  founder^s  desire,  however,  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion has  been  made  comprehensive,  providing  liberal  means  of  culture 
for  the  public  by  means  of  evening  classes,  free  lectures  and  concerts, 
the  library,  and  the  museum. 

The  institute  building  was  dedicated  December  15,  1891.  It  is  a 
magnificent  structure,  built  in  the  style  of  the  classic  Renaissance,  or 
what  would  be  better  described  as  a  modem  interpretation  of  Greek 
forms.  It  is  centrally  located  on  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
the  city  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  principal  street  railways. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  some  of  the  depaitments  in  February, 
1892,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  work  was  regularly  begun  in 
most  of  the  departments  included  in  the  general  scheme  of  instruction. 

The  founder's  gifts  to  the  institution,  as  a  whole,  amount  to 
$3,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  $1,000,000  has  been  expended  upon  the 
buildings,  with  their  equipments  and  appliances.  The  endowment 
fund  of  $2,000,000  is  applied  in  maintaining  the  instruction.  This 
enables  the  institute  to  offer  the  instruction  at  extremely  moderate 
and  in  some  cases  nearly  nominal  rates.  There  is  also  a  number  of 
free  scholarahips  for  deserving  students. 

Besides  the  instruction  provided  in  the  several  educational  depart- 
ments, the  institute  carries  on  a  large  and  important  work  through  the 
means  of  the  free  public  lectures  and  concerts,  which  are  given  during 
the  winter  months  in  the  auditoritmi,  which  is  capable  of  seating  1,500 
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people.  These  lectures  aim  to  furnish  opportunities  for  general  cul- 
ture to  the  public  large,  a  work  in  which  the  library  of  26,000  rol- 
nmes  and  the  museum  are  also  made  to  coopei'ate.  The  collections  of 
the  museum  embrace  specimens  in  every  department  of  industrial  art 
During  the  past  year  the  attendance  at  the  lectures  and  concerto  has 
been  more  than  36,000. 

In  the  administration  of  the  institute  every  effort  is  made  to  bring 
the  opportunities  for  improvement,  which  are  so  liberally  provided, 
within  the  reach  of  the  largest  possible  number. 

The  institute  is  open  to  both  sexes  on  equal  terms.  While  students 
are  recommended  to  enter  regularly  one  of  the  departments  or  coursea, 
the  same  liberal  opportunities  arc  provided  for  those  taking  special  or 
elective  courses. 

The  evening  classes,  which  are  open  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
from  October  to  March,  inclusive,  offer  instruction  and  training  of 
the  same  kind  and  character,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  exten- 
sive appliances  and  apparatus,  as  the  instruction  and  training  ^ven  in 
the  day  classes,  and  at  much  lower  rates.  Systematic  courses  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  institute  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
evening  students,  and  certificates  are  granted  to  those  who  finish  these 
courses  and  pass  the  required  examinations. 

The  work  of  the  institute  comprehends  eighteen  departments,  each 
of  which  IS  organized  with  reference  to  its  special  objects  and  courses 
of  instruction.  They  are  as  follows:  Fine  and  applied  art;  mechanic 
arts;  electrical  engineering;  science;  technical  courses  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  machine  construction;  commerce  and  finance;  domes- 
tic science  and  arts;  including  separate  courses  for  junioi's;  normal 
courses;  library  school;  courses  in  English;  physical  training;  free 
pubUc  lectures  and  evening  classes  in  choral  music;  library;  museum, 
and  a  department  of  evening  courses.  The  institute  affords  a  wide 
range  of  instruction  in  many  useful  branches  of  study.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  report,  however,  only  such  courses  as  ai*e  specially 
designed  to  qualify  the  graduates  to  engage  either  in  elementary  or 
advanced  work  in  industiial  occupations  will  be  considered  in  detail. 

In  the  department  of  fine  and  applied  art  ai*e  the  usual  courses  pre- 
liminary to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  application  of  art  to  indus- 
trial subjects.  The  following  courses  have  special  reference  to 
industrial  work:  Clay  modeling  which  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  decorative  sculpture  in  terra  cotta 
and  stone  as  applied  to  buildings,  and  also  to  the  needs  of  arlisfuis 
and  designers  in  silver,  bronze,  iron,  etc. ;  a  practical  course  in  wood 
carving  and  its  application  to  the  various  forms  of  industrial  produc- 
tion; a  three-year  course  in  design  and  decoration  as  applied  to  wall 
papers,  textiles,  furniture,  book  covers,  etc.,  and  a  two-year  course 
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in  architecture,  which  is  designed  to  qualify  the  graduates  as  archi- 
tectural draftsmen. 

The  instruction  in  the  department  of  mechanic  arts  is  of  the 
advanced  manual-training  order,  and  aims  to  give  a  general  rather 
than  a  special  training.  The  course  in  electrical  engineering  is  in- 
tended to  be  both  practical  and  scientific,  the  particular  object  in  view 
being  to  fit  the  students  for  positions  in  which  the  knowledge  gained 
in  the  school  can  be  put  to  immediate  and  practical  use.  The  course 
in  mechanical  drawing  is  quite  comprehensive  and  is  intended  for  the 
training  of  mechanical  draftsmen.  The  course  in  machine  construc- 
tion provides  instruction  in  the  theory  of  machinery  and  practical 
training  in  the  designing  and  construction  of  machines. 

The  courses  in  domestic  science  include  general  and  invalid  cookery, 
housekeeping,  laundry  work,  normal  and  junior  courses,  etc  These 
courses  are  intended  for  girls  and  young  women  who  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  for  household  duties,  nurses,  and  those  who  wish  to  become 
teachers  or  directors  in  this  branch  of  work.  The  domestic  arts  de- 
partment gives  instruction  in  hand  and  machine  sewing,  dressmakiDg, 
and  millinery. 

The  library  school  is  organized  to  furnish  opportunities  for  the 
systematic  training  of  librarians  and  a£}3istants.  The  normal  courses 
for  the  training  of  special  teachers  provides  instruction  for  both  men 
and  women  with  a  view  to  qualifying  them  as  teachers  in  manual 
training,  domestic  science  and  art,  and  commercial  branches. 

The  charges  for  tuition  range  as  follows:  Day  classes,  per  term — 
Drawing,  painting,  and  modeling,  $12  to  $15;  clay  modeling  and  wood 
carving,  $15  each;  illustration,  $20  to  $25;  design  and  decoration,  $15 
to  $20;  architecture,  $30  to  $35;  special  art  classes,  $15;  mechanical 
drawing  and  machine  construction,  $25  each;  electrical  engineering, 
$37  and  $38;  chemistry,  $12;  physics,  $10  to  $12;  mathematics,  $10. 
Evening  classes,  per  term — Free  hand  drawing,  drawing  from  the 
antique,  clay  modeling  (elementary  and  life  classes),  and  wood  carving, 
$3  each;  life  class  for  men,  $6;  architectural  courses,  $4  to  $6;  applied 
electricity,  $5  and  $6;  mathematics  and  shopwork  courses,  $3  to  $5 
each;  meclianical  drawing,  $3;  chemistry  and  physics,  $5  each;  sew- 
ing, $3;  millinery,  $3  to  $5;  dressmaking,  $3  to  $8. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows: 

DEFABTMENT  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ABT8. 

The  general  course  of  inatruction  in  this  department  comprisee  free-hand  and 
linear  perspective;  cast  and  antique  drawing;  sketching  from  objecta  and  the  costumed 
figure;  clay  modeling;  life  and  etlll-life  work;  composition;  painting  in  oil  and 
water  color;  illustration,  etc.  The  special  courses  include  clay  modeling  and  wood 
carving,  as  adapted  to  the  various  forms  of  indiutriat  production;  omam«ital  design 
and  decoration;  the  graduates  course,  wliicb  inclodes  applied  work  In  arcbitectniat 
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and  interior  decoration,  designing  fumitore,  mantels,  stained  glass,  ornamental  iron- 
work, etc   The  couree  in  architecture  is  as  follows: 

ArchiUdure, 

First  year:  Stndy  of  the  orders  of  architectare  from  Vignole,  and  actual  examples. 
Perspective — theoretical  principles  and  pnuitical  exerdses.  Shades  and  shadows. 
Sketching  from  photographs,  casts,  and  huildinge,  in  pencil.  Historic  ornament- 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Moresque,  Gothic,  and  Renaasaance,  in  line 
and  color.  Building  materials — kinds  and  quaUUes  of  materials  used  for  httilding 
parpoeee.  Building  construction — working  drawii^  and  principles  of  heating,  ven- 
>•  tilation,  and  plumhing.    Graphic  statics — essential  elements  for  practical  work. 

Mathematics — review  of  arithmetic,  giving  special  attention  to  decimals,  ratio  and 
proportion,  percentage,  square'root,  metric  system,  practical  measurements;  elemen- 
tary algebra  through  simple  fractions;  algehra  tiirough  quadratics;  practical  geom- 
etry. English — principles  of  composition  and  exercises  in  writing.  General  history-^ 
ancient,  medieval,  and  modem.  Building  laws— the  more  important  statntea  on  the 
subject 

Second  year:  Architectural  dedgn.  Planning  of  domestic  and  business  buildings. 
Architectural  ornament  and  decoration.  Measured  drawings  from  actual  measure- 
ments of  building  Gonstructive  design,  applied  statics,  strei^h  of  materials,  with 
laboratory  work.  Sketching  in  pencil  and  wash.  Fen  and  ink  readering—repro- 
ducttve  work  and  original  design.  Water-color  rendering— actual  buildings  and 
original  designs.  Stereotomy.  Mathematics — essentials  of  plane  trigonometry, 
including  drill  in  use  of  logarithmic  tables  and  solution  of  right  and  oblique  trian- 
gles; practical  geometry  and  mensuration;  elementary  mechanics;  elements  of  plane 
surveying  and  leveling,  recitation  and  field  work.  Wood  turning — designing  and 
shopwork.  Specifications;  contracts;  estimates.  Lectures  <m  history  of  architecture^ 
electric  lighjing,  heating,  ventilation,  and  plumbing.    Business  forma  and  customs. 

As  occasion  requires,  visits  are  made  to  important  buildings,  to  illustrate  the  prao- 
tical  ap^ilicafion  of  prindples  presented  in  class. 

Students  attend  five  days  a  week,  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  with  an  liour's  recess  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

Evening  classes:  The  evening  classes  extend  througti  six  months  of  the  year,  from 
October  to  March,  inclusive.  Instruction  is  ^ran  in  the  following  subjects:  Free- 
hand drawii^  from  the  cast,  drawing  from  the  antique,  from  life,  modeling  in  clay, 
architectnral  drawing,  building  construction,  design,  pen  and  ink  rendering,  water- 
color  rendering,  wood  carving. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  EKOINEEBINO. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  occupies  two  years  and  includes  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

first  year:  Mathematics— analytical  geometry  and  calculus.  Physics— gases,  heat, 
light,  and  sound;  let^ares  and  laboratory  work.  Ghemietry— qualitative  analysis. 
Theoretical  electricity.  Electrical  lighting  and  photometry.  Electrical  laboratory 
work.  Electrical  drawing.  Mechanics  of  machinery.  Valve  gears.  Boilers.  Ma- 
chine shop  practice.   Mechanical  laboratory  work.    EngUsh  language. 

Second  year:  Mathematics — calculus.  Alternating  currents.  Electromagnets — 
dynamos  and  motors.  Electrical  engineering.  Electrical  laboratory  work.  Chem- 
irtry — technical  chemistry.  Thennodynamies— steam,  gas,  air.  Telegraph  and 
i%nal  systems.  Designing  work.  Telephones.  HydrauUcs  and  turbines.  The 
steam  engine — its  structure  and  deugn.  Mechanics  of  materials.  Mechanical 
'  laboratory  work,  ^pen  on  elecMcal  sul^ects.  Lectures  on  electrical  measuring 
inatramentB  and  their  we,  building  conatmction,  and  bnaineaa  forms  and  customs. 
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Evening  classes:  From  the  beginning  of  October  nntil  the  end  of  IStarch,  there  are 
two  c0un-es  in  applied  electricity:  (1)  A  course  of  one  year,  embracing  the  simple 
theory  of  the  electric  circuit  and  its  commercial  application  in  lighting  and  power 
distribution,  etc.,  "with  laboratory  work  in  testing;  (2)  a  systematic  course,  of  two 
years,  embracing  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practical  application  of  continnons  and 
alternating  currents. 


The  course  extends  through  two  years  and  includes  the  following  subjects: 

First  year:  Mechanical  drawing — the  use  of  Instruments;  lines  and  measurements; 
orthographic  projection  as  far  as  the  intersection  and  development  of  prisms;  inter- 
Bectiona  completed;  the  cycloid,  epicycloid,  hypocycloid,  and  involute  cun-es;  their 
application  to  spur  and  bevel-gear  drawing.  Free-hand  drawing.  Descriptive 
geometry — lines  and  planes.  Mathematics — review  of  arithmetic,  fpving  special 
attention  to  decimals,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentile,  squaro  root,  metric  sys- 
tem, practical  measurciiients;  elementary  algebra  through  simple  fractions;  algebra 
through  quadratics,  including  only  the  simplest  forms  in  simultaneous  quadratics  and 
radicals;  practical  geometry.  Shopwork — bench  work  in  iron.  Students  complete 
the  elementary  exercises  during  this  term.  Elementary  exercises  in  woodwork. 
Student  completes  some  project  which  has  been  designed  in  the  drawing  room, 
including  key  fitting  and  scraping  a  cylindrical  surface  to  a  l>earing. 

Second  year:  Mechanical  drawing — worm  and  worm  gears;  solids  inclined  to  both 
planes  of  projection  and  the  application  of  the  principles  involved  to  iron-roof  con- 
struction and  qoarter-twist  belts;  workfrom  sketches;  complete  drawings;  thedesign- 
ing  of  a  machine  to  be  constructed  in  the  machine  shop.  Mathematics-— essentials  of 
plane  trigonometry,  including  drill  in  use  of  logarithmic  tables  and  solution  of  right 
and  oblique  triangles;  practical  geometry  and  mensuration;  elementary  mechanics; 
elements  of  plane  surveying  and  leveling,  recitation  and  field  work..  Physics — 
laboratory  work,  consisting  of  manipulation  and  measurements.  Shopwork — wootl- 
work  (pattern  making) ;  foiling,  machine  work  (parts  of  a  machine  designed  in  the 
drawing  room);  machine  work — worm,  worm  wheel,  and  gear  cutting. 

Evening  classes:  Course  I— use  of  mathematical  instruments,  orthographic  projec- 
tions, intersections,  development  of  surfaces.  Course  II— the  application  of  fhe 
development  of  surfaces  to  machine  construction,  detailed  working  drawings  of 
machinery.   Course  III — practical  designing  of  machinerj'. 


The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years  and  includes  the  following  subjects: 
First  year:  Shopwork — bench  work  in  iron;  etudents  complete  the  elementary 
exercises  during  this  term,  and  some  project  which  has  been  designed  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  and  unless  the  realization  of  the  project  includes  key  fitting,  special 
instruction  is  given  in  the  same;  elementary  exercises  in  woodwork.  Mechanical 
drawing — the  use  of  instruments;  orthographic  projection  as  far  as  the  intersection 
and  development  of  prisms;  intersections  completed;  the  cycloid,  epicycloid,  hypo- 
cydoidt  and  involute  curves;  their  application  to  spurs  and  bevel  gears;  logarithmic 
and  Archimedean  spirals  and  their  application  to  cams.  Mathematics — re\'iew  of 
arithmetic,  giving  special  attention  to  decimals,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentage, 
square  root,  metric  system,  practical  measurements;  elementary  algebra  through 
simple  fractions;  algebra  through  quadratics,  including  only  the  simplest  forms  in 
simultaneous  quadratics  and  radicals;  practical  geometry.  Fhj'sical  training  in  the 
gymnasium  twice  a  week  during  the  year. 

Second  year:  Shopwork— woodwork  (pattern  making) ;  forging;  machine  work, 
both  in  operating  and  constructing,  assembling,  worm  and  gear  w^ork.  Mechanical 
drawing— sketching  from  machines;  making  aeseniblwl  drawings  of  ma<;hines  from 
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sketches;  worm  and  worm  gears;  problema  in  the  constmction  of  machines;  graph- 
ical representation  of  forces  acting  in  machines.  Mathematics — essentials  of  plane 
trigonometry,  including  drill  in  use  of  Ic^arithmic  tables  and  solution  of  right  and 
obliqne  triangles;  practical  geometry  and  mensuration;  elementary  mechanics;  ele- 
ments of  plane  surveying  and  leveling,  recitation  and  field  work.  Fhydca — lat>o- 
latory  work,  consisting  of  manipulation  and  measurements.  Physical  training  in 
the  gymnasium  twice  a  week  during  the  year. 

Evening  shop-work  courses:  (1)  Woodworking — exercises  in  joinerj',  turning,  pat- 
tern making.  (2)  Bench  work  in  iron — chipping  and  filing.  (3)  Machine  con- 
struction— use  of  machine  tools  and  practical  work  in  the  building  of  machinery, 
r  (4)  Forging— exercises  in  forging  and  welding,  forging  and  tempering  of  machine 

tools,  ornamental  work  from  designs. 

The  science  coiirsea  embrace  thorough  instruction  in  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry.  A  part  of  the  latter  course  consists  of  special  lectures  on  textiles,  dyeing, 
bleaching,  and  cleansii^  materials  and  operations. 

COURSE  IN  HAND  AND  MACHINE  SEWING. 

Tlie  corree  in  sewing  includes  the  simple  stitches  used  in  hand  and  machine 
sewing  and  their  application  in  the  making  of  garments.  W'ork  cut  and  planned  in 
the  class  room  must  be  completed  at  home.  All  materials  are  supplied  by  the 
student.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  necessary  preliminary  training  or  experi- 
ence in  hand  and  machine  sewing  are  expected  to  take  this  course,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  before  beginning  the  dressmaking  work.  The  course  occupies  two  terms. 
Two  lessons,  of  two  hours  each,  are  given  weekly.  Applicants  must  have  a  good 
elementary  education.   The  subjects  are  as  follows: 

First  grade:  History  of  implements  used  in  hand  sewing;  kinds  and  qualities  of 
materials  for  undergarmenti;  proper  position  of  the  body  in  sewing;  methods  of 
nsing  thread  and  needles,  thimble,  and  tape  measure;  woven  textiles;  different  kinds 
of  stitches;  combination  of  stitches;  seams,  hems,  tucks;  buttonholes;  making 
idmple  garments.  Secondgrade:  Sewing  machines;  measurements;  drafting  drairers, 
underakirtSi  and  nightgowns;  making  of  garments;  cutting  and  making  corset  covers 
from  patterns;  cutting  and  making  shirt  waista. 


COURSES  IX  DRESSMAKINa. 

General  cour»e. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  consists  of  four  grades,  each  occupyii^  one  term, 
or  half  the  academic  year.  Each  grade  is  complete  in  itself,  but  the  four  consecutive 
grades  are  essential  to  thorough  training  in  the  practice  of  the  art. 

First  grade:  This  grade  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  dressmaking. 
One  plain  dress  is  completed.  Two  lessons,  of  two  hours  each,  are  given  weekly. 
The  subjects  studied  are  as  follows: 

Implemratfl  and  appliances  used  in  dressmaking;  cotton  staple,  its  various  uses; 
choice  of  materials;  textiles  as  to  color  and  application  to  drees;  taking  measure- 
ments; drafting  foundation  skirt;  drafting  draperies  and  principles  of  same;  finishing 
AXri  for  trimming  or  draping;  making  lined  skirt;  form,  proportion,  and  line  relat- 
ing to  ornament  in  dress;  plans  for  completing  skirts;  cutting  waists  with  seams  from 
patterns  drafted  by  students  of  the  advanced  grades,  from  measurements  taken  from 
different  members  of  the  class;  basting,  fitting;  planning  trimming;  general  finish. 

Second  grade:  In  this  grade  attention  is  i>aid  to  taking  measurements  of  different 
^ures  and  to  drafting  patterns  from  the  same.  The  flrat  dress  made  is  of  pkun  ma- 
,  t«1a];  the  second  iaa  waist  or  entire  garment  of  striped  or  plaid  material;  the  third, 
a  garment  on  the  gown  form.  The  outline  of  the  course  is  as  follows: 

Color  and  textiles;  their  various  uses  and  relations  to  personal  adornment;  growth 
of  wool  and  silk;  manufacture  of  fabrics;  taking  measurements;  drafting  |^la^^^^ 
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from  different  measurement^;  drafting  waist  with  extra  seams  for  lai^  figure;  cut- 
ting and  matching  striped,  plaid,  or  figured  material  for  wuet;  making  and  trimming 
the  Bame ;  draf  tii^  and  making  dresses  on  the  gown  form ;  artistic  dreaa  in  its  relation 
to  the  body;  design  in  drapery;  making  drees  on  gown  form  from  the  stodent^a  own 
design. 

Third  grade:  Tlie  work  of  this  grade  ie  chiefly  an  extension  of  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding grades,  with  the  additional  subjects  of  instruction  named  below.  For  farther 
practice,  students  may  receive  and  execute  ordera.  The  course  of  study  is  aa 
follows: 

Advanrad  drafting;  choice  of  materials  for  gowns  of  special  character;  makii^ 
dinner  dress;  evening  dress;  choice  of  materials  for  same;  handling  of  velvet;  mak- 
ing models  of  inexpensiTe  materials  to  test  the  deugn;  the  form  and  poise  of  the 
body  in  their  relation  to  dress;  child's  dress,  materials,  drafting,  cutting,  and  making 
the  same. 

Fourth  grade:  This  grade  completes  the  general  course.  It  includes  instruction  in 
tailor  finish,  aa  applied  to  dresses,  jackets,  and  coats.  Orders  may  be  received  and 
executed  by  students.   The  outline  is  as  follows: 

Material  used  in  makii^  coats,  as  staple  and  manufactured;  drafting  jackets  and 
coats  of  various  styles;  cutting,  basting,  fitting,  pressing;  practice  in  making  pockets, 
applying  same  to  garment;  making  buttonholes;  sewing  on  buttons;  lining  and  fin- 
ish of  coat;  mfUcing  collars;  principles  applied  to  tailor-made  dresses. 


Thia  course  extends  through  one  year  and  comprises  all  the  work  of  the  general 
course.  It  provides  additional  practice  in  executing  orders,  which  students  may  take 
on  their  own  account  during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Attendance  is  required 
every  day,  except  Saturday,  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  Students  have  the  use  of  the 
dressmaking  rooms  until  4  p.  m.  Students  receive  the  full  course  of  instruction  in 
drawing  and  water  color,  and  in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  bnsinesa  forms,  and  corre- 
spondence, given  in  the  general  course.  Students  taking  this  course  are  expected  to 
attend  the  courses  of  lectures  in  the  chemistry  of  textiles,  dyeing,  and  cleansing,  and 
in  physiolc^y  and  hygiene  with  reference  to  dress.    No  additional  fee  is  required. 


The  general  course  in  millinery  consists  of  three  consecutive  grades,  each  occupy- 
ing one  term.  In  each  grade  two  lessons  in  millinery,  of  two  hours  each,  are  fi^ven 
weekly.  This  course  also  includes  instruction  in  drawing  and  water  color,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  students  a  knowlei^  of  line  and  form,  and  the  ability  to 
execute  designs  for  the  various  kinds  of  hats  in  monochrome  and  color.  One  lesson 
of  one  and  one-half  hours  is  given  each  week  throughout  the  three  grades.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  provided  in  accounts,  budness  forma,  and  correspondence,  two  lessons  a 
week  being  given  throoghont  the  grade  in  which  the  work  may  be  taken.  A  course 
of  lectures  in  the  chemistry  of  textiles,  dyeing,  and  cleansing  is  given  in  the  second 
term  of  each  year.  All  materials  used  are  selected  and  furnished  by  the  students. 
Constant  use  is  made  of  the  extensive  collection  of  books  in  the  library  and  of  the 
important  collection  of  textiles  in  the  museum.  The  leading  American  and  foreign 
fashion  periodicals  are  supplied  in  the  millinery  rooms. 

First  grade:  In  this  grade  the  work  b^ns  with  the  study  of  the  hat  in  detail. 
The  methods  of  preparing  the  various  fittings  for  the  brim  are  taught  upon  a  straw 
and  a  felt  hat,  canton  flannel  and  cheese  cloth  being  used  which  represent,  respect- 
ively, velvet  and  crepe.  After  each  exercise  of  fitting  the  brim,  the  hats  are  trimmed 
with  suitable  bows  of  sateen,  which  serves  aa  ribbon.  The  knowledge  eo  gained  la 
then  applied  in  the  making  of  one  hat  of  choice  materials.  The  outline  is  as  foUowa: 

Odor  and  materials  aa  related  to  the  headdress;  wiring;  folds;  fitted  ladiu;  abixred 
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hang;  puffed  vdge;  bows  and  rosettes;  study  of  line  and  form  as  j^plied  to  frame 
making;  buck  rani  hat  frames;  fitted  hat  made,  lined,  and  trimmed;  manufactures  of 
Bdaw  and  felt  hats,  velvet,  and  ribbon  expliuned. 

Second  grade:  In  this  grade  the  bonnet  and  togne  are  studied,  using  for  practice 
materials  that  are  appropriate  f  w  ^e  xnupoae.  The  latter  pui  of  the  grade  is  devoted 
to  the  making  of  bonnets  and  toques  of  choioe  materials.   The  outline  is  as  follows: 

Bonnet  with  plain  crown  and  with  puffing,  made,  lined,  and  trimmed;  bonnet  of 
more  complex  design;  toque  made,  lined,  and  trimmed;  practical  work,  r^fulated  by 
the  seaeon  in  which  the  grade  is  studied,  and  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the  design- 
ing of  bonnets  and  hats.  At  least  four  pieces  of  millinery  must  be  made  by  each 
studedt. 

-  Third  grade:  Throughout  this  grade  students  work  in  ch<Hce  materials,  to  gun 
confidence  and  experioice;  they  aie  allowed  to  receive  and  execute  orders.  The 
outline  is  aa  followa: 

Crepe  bonnet;  silk  bonnet  or  hat;  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk  ^plained;  wire 
frame  making;  large  velvet  hat;  evening  bonnet  from  student's  own  design;  shirred 
hat. 

Graduate  work:  Students  who  have  finished  the  three  grades  of  the  general  course 
may  remain  another  term  for  the  purpose  of  doing  more  original  work  and  gaining 
■dditifHial  practice  in  dealing  with  tlie  designs  and  materials  appropriate  to  the  two 
milliDery  seasons.   The  work  may  consist  largely  of  orders  taken  by  the  student 

Technical  course. 

The  technical  course  occupies  one  year.  Attendance  is  required  every  day  in  the 
week,  Saturday  excepted. 

[Evenii:^  classes:  In  Uie  evening  classes.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  fl^t,  second, 
and  third  grades  of  the  general  course  in  dressmaking,  and  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  of  the  general  course  in  millinery.  Each  grade  occupies  one  aeasion.  There 
is  also  a  class  in  sewing.  In  each  grade  two  lessons  of  two  hours  each  are  given 
weekly. 

The  institute  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  president  and 
board  of  trustees.  There  are  about  70  instructors,  50  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  the  courses  covered  herein.  A  large  number  of  the  instruct- 
ors are  professional  teachers,  college  and  technical  school  graduates, 
whose  training  has  been  supplemented  with  long  experience  in  practical 
work  in  the  parts  they  teach. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  various  courses 
during  the  past  year: 

FVPlia  IN  SELECTED  CLASSES  IN  jDREX£L  INtjTITCTE. 
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Including  the  evening  classes,  the  number  of  pupils  that  have  com- 
pleted the  foregoing  courses  is  about  500.  The  total  cost  of  mainte- 
Dance  is  $140,000  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that 
about  70  per  cent  is  required  for  the  a,i%  industrial,  and  technical 
branches.  The  institute  derives  its  income  from  an  endowment  fund 
provided  by  the  founder,  and  from  tuition  fees. 

Regarding  the  coui'ses  of  training  and  study,  it  is  stated  that  they 
are  quite  satisfactory.  The  management  has  always  aimed  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  institute. 
The  only  thing  needed  at  present  is  additional  class  room,  and  this  wilL 
Boon  be  provided,  as  plans  have  already  been  made  for  a  new  building 
which  will  occupy  a  convenient  site  adjoining  the  institute  building. 
Generally  speaking,  the  institute  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  furnish- 
ing some  of  the  local  manufacturing  establishments  with  a  class  of 
workmen  who  are  well  equipped  in  the  theory  and  technique  of  the 
trades.  The  influence  of  the  institute  upon  the  working  classes  gen- 
erally is  a  hard  matter  to  estimate.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
through  its  schools,  library,  and  public  lectures  it  has  aided  in  pro- 
moting the  general  intelligence  and  social  development  of  all  classes  in 
the  community.  The  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  beneficial  in  every  respect.  The  thorough 
technical  training  given  to  the  students  make  them  more  valuable  to 
their  employers,  and  they  are  preferred  over  ordinary  apprentices  and 
workmen.  A  forcible  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  training  to  the 
students  is  furnished  by  one  of  the  largest  industrial  establishments  in 
the  city.  In  this  establishment  a  reduction  of  two  years  from  the 
usual  period  of  apprenticeship  is  allowed  to  young  men  who  complete 
the  technical  courses  in  the  institute.  The  success  of  the  institute  has 
had  no  effect  in  the  way  of  causing  improvement  in  shop  training  in 
the  vicinity.  On  this  point  it  is  said,  "the  ideal  of  the  average  shop 
is  purely  commercial,  and  thorough  training  is  subordinated  to  quick 
results.  The  workmen  are  given  special  parts  to  perform  and  there- 
fore do  not  acquire  a  full  knowledge  of  the  trade.  Everything  is  done 
with  a  rush  and  the  thorough  training  of  the  all-round  mechanic  is 
lost  sight  of." 

In  dressmaking,  niillinerj%  and  in  some  trades  which  require  tech- 
nical skill  and  a  knowledge  of  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  it 
is  possible  for  the  graduates  to  engage  in  practical  work  without  under- 
going the  usual  period  of  apprenticeship.  The  institute  schools  have 
met  with  a  high  degree  of  success  and  have  practically  attained  the 
end  for  which  they  were  established. 

BPSZNa  GASDEV  IMU'lTi'UTE,  PHTLADBLPHIA,  PA. 

The  Spring  Garden  Institute  was  incorporated  in  Philadelphia,  April 
12,  1851.  When  the  school  was  first  started  it  was  intended  merely 
to  teach  industrial  drawing  and  design.   Subse^ue|y^y  ^jg^eto^^ 
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handiwork  school  was  orgacized,  and  finally  a  schbol  of  applied  elec- 
tricity was  added,  which  is  strictly  speaking  a  technical  school.  Each 
school  or  department  is  complete  in  itself.  The  special  need  that  led 
to  the  establishment  of  Uie  school  was  that  mechanics  were  unable  to 
read  the  drawings  of  mechanical  draftsmen,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  founders  that  they  could  be  made  more  useful  to  their  employers 
and  more  valuable  to  themselves  by  being  trained  in  the  principles  of 
linear  representation  of  objects. 

Both  day  and  evening  classes  are  conducted  in  each  department. 
The  night  classes  generally  are  intended  to  be  helpful  to  apprentices 
and  mechanics  who  are  employed  in  industrial  establishments  during 
the  day.  The  classes  are  not  intended  to  produce  architects,  mechan- 
ical draftsmen,  or  artists.  The  chief  purpose  always  kept  in  view  is 
to  give  the  pupils  such  technical  instruction  as  will  make  them  more 
useful  as  mechanics.  Nevertheless,  out  of  these  night  schools  have 
come  architects,  engineers,  draftsmen,  and  artists.  The  day  schools 
are  for  those  who  desire  a  thorough  art  or  mechanical  training  before 
entering  a  trade  or  profession.  The  outcome  is  the  same  as  in  the 
night  dosses,  but  because  of  the  longer  time  devoted  to  study  the 
pupils  receive  fuller  instruction  and  a  larger  proportion  advance  to 
the  prof  e^ions. 

The  institute  library  contains  a  large  collection  of  reference  and  text- 
books on  art,  mechanical,  and  engineering  subjects  which  are  always 
accessible  to  the  pupils.  The  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment 
comprises  a  full  complement  of  working  tools  for  each  pupU,  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  wood- working  and  metal-working  machinery,  dyna- 
mos, motors,  transfomers,  and  an  air-brake  outfit;  and  for  the  study 
of  electric  traction  a  complete  street  car  truck,  equipped  with  two 
80-horsepowcr  motors,  has  been  installed.  In  addition,  the  institute 
lighting  and  power  plant,  with  both  alternating  and  direct  current  sys- 
tems of  lighting,  steam  and  gas  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc.,  is  espe- 
cially arranged  and  adapted  to  give  the  pupils  a  thorough  insight  into 
this  line  of  work. 

The  regular  school  year,  which  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  twelve 
weeks  each,  begins  the  middle  of  September  and  ends  about  tiie  middle 
of  June.  There  is  also  a  special  summer  term  lasting  twelve  weeks, 
which  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  study  during 
the  vacation  period.  Th@  regular  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period 
of  three  years. 

The  studies  in  the  day  art  school  provide  for  a  fixed  course  of  free- 
hand, mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  pen  and  ink  work,  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  water  colors,  industrial  designs  as  applied  to  wall  papers, 
textiles,  stained  glass,  book  covers,  etc.  This  course  is  arranged  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  progressive  order.  Sessions  are  held  five  days 
each  week  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.    The  studies  in  the  night  art  school 
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cover  practically  the  same  grcmnd  as  those  of  the  day  school,  except 
that  they  are  on  the  elective  basis.  Sessions  are  held  two  nights 
each  week  from  7.30  to  9.30  o'clock.  Lectures  on  geometry  and  per- 
spective are  given  one  evening  each  week  throughout  the  season, 
which  the  pupils  of  all  classes  are  expected  to  attend. 

The  induction  in  the  mechanical  department  comprehendB  courses 
in  wood  and  metal  working.  During  the  first  year  pupils  are  assigned 
to  either  wood  or  metal  work  for  the  first  term,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  are  shifted,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  second  term  all  pupils  will 
have  had  elementory  training  in  both  wood  and  metal  working. 
Beginning  with  the  second  year  the  pupils  are  required  to  make  a 
choice  of  the  class  they  desire  to  enter,  and  thereafter  the  instruction 
and  shop  practice  is  confined  to  wood  or  metal  working,  as  they  may 
elect.  This  method  gives  the  pupils  the  benefit  of  continuous  work 
with  one  kind  of  tools  and  enables  them  to  attain  greater  profidfincy 
in  the  particular  branch  they  may  desire  to  follow.  In  the  metal- 
working  division  the  second  and  third  year  courses  include  general 
machine  work,  tool  making,  and  machine  construction,  and  in  the 
wood-working  division  general  pattern  making  is  taught. 

All  pupils  in  the  mechanical  and  electrical  departments  receive 
instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  and  mathematics.  Sessions  are  held 
six  days  in  the  week,  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays,  when 
the  sciiool  closes  at  noon.  The  instruction  in  the  night  classes  is  the 
same  as  in  the  day  classes,  except  that  the  sessions  are  not  divided 
into  terms,  and  less  time  is  devoted  to  shop  work.  There  are  but  two 
sessions  of  two  hours  each  per  week.  The  regular  course  in  the  elec- 
trical deparbnent  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years  for  both  day 
and  night  classes.  Pupils  in  the  day  class  are  required  to  attend  the 
mechanical  coarse  also.  The  instruction  is  designed  to  give  the  pupils 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  electricity  and 
a  practical  worMng  knowledge  of  electrical  machines,  instruments, 
and  appliances.  During  the  first  year  of  the  day  class  tiio  mechanical 
shop  work  is  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectui'es  on  practical  elec- 
tricity. In  addition  to  the  mechanical  shop  work  in  liie  second  and 
third  year  courses  two  days  per  week  arc  devoted  to  experimental  and 
practical  work  in  the  laboratory  and  electrical  ^hop.  Except  that 
the  pupils  are  not  required  to  enter  tiie  mechanical  department,  the 
instruction  in  the  night  class  is  conducted  on  the  same  general  lines  aa 
in  the  day  class.  The  sessions  and  hours  for  instruction  are  the  same 
as  in  the  mechanical  department. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  there  is  a  special  evening  course  in 
dynamo  and  motor  construction  and  testing. 

The  charges  for  tuition  are  as  follows:  Day  classes,  per  term,  draw- 
ing, designing,  etc,  $20;  mechanical  and  electrical  departments,  first 
year  $25,  second  and  third  years  $30,  summer  term  $20.  Evening 
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cUases,  free-hand,  mechaaical,  and  architectural  drawing,  and  design- 
inj;  $5  per  term;  mechanical  department  $5;  electrical  department, 
first  year  $10,  second  year  $15,  third  year  $30;  special  coarse  in 
dynamo  and  motor  construction  $25. 

The  institute  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  managers.  Thei-e 
are  li  instructors,  all  of  whom  have  had  many  years'  experience  in 
practical  work,  and  a  majority  are  also  graduates  of  technical  and 
scientific  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  different  classes 
daring  the  past  year  was  as  follows: 
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It  ia  estimated  that  there  have  been  about  3,000  graduates  since  the 
school  was  established.  The  building  and  equipment  cost  $200,000. 
'Hie  original  building  was  dedicated  in  1852.  The  average  cost  of 
maintenance  is  $16,000  per  annum.  The  institute  derives  its  income 
from  tuition  fees  and  an  endowment  fund  which  at  present  amounts 
to  $158,600.  Thirty  rooms,  with  an  aggregate  floor  space  of  29,000 
square  feet,  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  schools. 

Regarding  the  courses  of  training  and  study  and  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  it  is  said; 

The  only  improvement  aimed  at  is  to  apply  mora  thoroughlv  the 
principles  of  the  school — the  teaching  of  "  things  rather  than  words" — 
and  the  progress  in  this  direction  is  entirely  satisfactory.  In  a  great 
city  filled  with  manufacturing  establishments  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  inSuence  of  a  single  school  upon  industries.  All  that  can  be 
learned  on  the  subject  is  that  the  institute  has  contributed  its  full  share 
toward  furnishing  the  industries  with  a  better  class  of  workmen  than 
they  would  have  without  its  educational  influence.  While  probably 
two-thirds  of  the  pupils  are  sons  of  mechanics  who  have  learned  by 
bitter  experience  that  want  of  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  and 
the  principles  of  medianics  is  a  serere  hardship,  tbe  labor  unions  have 
nerer  taken  any  action  regarding  the  schools. 
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There  is  no  record  of  former  pupils,  thouffh  some  of  the  reports 
show  that  many  of  them  have  advanced  to  high  positions.  It  would 
be  wrong,  however,  to  ascribe  their  success  to  the  institute,  for  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  man  himself.  The  institute  has  helped 
these  successful  men  by  giving  them  sound  elementary  training,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  ^ered 
and  worked  out  their  own  advancement. 

Better  wa^M  and  more  rapid  promotions  have  unquestionably  resulted 
from  the  tmining  received  by  the  pupils,  and  they  are  preferred  over 
ordinary  apprentices.  The  institute  has  more  applications  for 
employees  than  it  can  fill  from  its  graduates,  and  really  suffers  from 
the  demands  made  upon  it,  because  some  pupils  are  taken  by  manu- 
facturers before  they  have  obtained  as  much  training  as  the  institute 
could  and  ought  to  ^ve  them.  No  graduate  is  fitted  to  work  as  a 
master  meduinic.  They  have  not  me  "commercial  speed"  which 
comes  of  long  pracUce.  But  the  dullest  graduate  has  a  far  better 
knowledge  of  tne  technique  and  principles  of  the  trades  than  the 
average  mechanic  and  wiU  excel  him  in  the  long  run.  The  institute 
schools  have  proved  highly  satisfactory,  and  have  fully  attained  the 
end  for  which  they  were  established.  The  original  purpose  was  to 
afford  instruction  and  training  that  would  qualify  the  graduates  to 
enter  the  trades  and  become  good  mechanics.  This,  and  more,  has 
been  accomplished,  for  the  most  successful  graduates  invariably  seek 
more  agreeable  and  better-paying  positions  as  draftsmen,  engineers, 
and  designei's. 

OKNXBAX.  BOCIBTT  OF  KECHAXICB  AlH)  TRADESKEN,  NEW 

TOBX,  N.  T. 

The  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York 
City  first  took  up  the  work  of  education  about  the  year  1820.  Pri- 
marily the  school  was  intended  for  the  gratuitous  education"  of  the 
children  of  indigent  and  deceased  members  of  the  society  only,  but  it 
grew  in  such  favor  that  other  children  were  admitted  upon  payment 
of  a  moderate  sum  for  tuition.  This  plan  was  successfully  continued 
until  the  increasing  merits  of  the  public  free  schools  rendered  it  no 
longer  necessaiy,  and  in  December,  1858,  it  was  discontinued.  In 
January,  1859,  the  society  established  the  present  evening  school  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  those  engaged  in  daily  occupations  to  acquire 
gratuitous  instruction  in  free-hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  draw- 
ing, modeling  in  clay,  elementary  mathematics,  and  physics.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  class  work,  the  pupils  have  the  benefit  of  technical 
lectures  on  subjects  pursued  in  the  class  room. 

Tuition  is  free  to  any  young  man  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  of 
good  moral  character. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  society  has  maintained  19  free  schol- 
arships in  the  New  York  Trade  School.  These  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually  to  such  deserving  applicants  as,  by  their  position  in 
life,  would  be  materially  benefited  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a 
skilled  trade. 
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The  school  term  begins  the  latter  part  of  September  and  ends  the 
middle  of  April.  Sessions  are  held  four  evenings  each  week.  The 
hours  for  instruction  are  from  7.S0  to  9.80  o'clock.  The  courses  of 
instruction  are  as  follows: 

MATHEMATICS. 

Instmction  ia  given  three  evenings  a  week  in  tiie  following  subjects:  Arithmetic, 
algebra  through  quadratics,  plane  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  aim  in  the 
mathematical  claseee  is  to  offer  work  of  a  practical  natore  hearing  upon  the  problems 
confronting  the  student  in  his  everyday  work.  A  knowledge  of  mathematics  is 
eeeential  to  an  intelligent  pursuit  of  study  in  physics  and  mechanical  or  architectural 
drafting;  therefore  students  in  theee  clasaes  are  encouraged  to  take  preliminary  work 
in  mathematics. 

MECHANICAL  DXIAWINO. 

First  year  (two  evenings  a  week):  Elementary  principles  of  mechanical  drawing; 
principles  applied  in  simple  working  drawings;  developments  and  intersections; 
isometric  drawing;  working  drawings;  tracings;  talks  on  shop  methods  and  bine 
printing. 

■Second  and  third  years  (three  evening  a  week):  During  the  second  and  third 
years  an  opportunity  ia  afforded  to  follow  any  one  of  the  following  special  lines  of 
mechanical  drawing:  Machine-shop  drafting;  yacht  drafting;  Patent  Office  drafting; 
mechanism — drafting  of  gears,  cams,  engine  details,  valve  diagrams,  etc. ;  drafting  in 
connection  with  electrical  industries;  lettering  (one  year);  drafting  for  cornice  mak- 
ers and  sheet-metal  workers. 

AKCHITECTORAL  DRAWING. 

First  year  (two  evenings  a  week) :  Preliminary  course  in  projections;  dptail  draw- 
ii^  of  windows  and  doors;  cornice  details;  various  details  in  frame  construction; 
masonry  details — chimneys,  arches  in  brick  and  stone;  isometric  perspective. 

Second  year  (three  evenings  a  week) :  Plans  and  elevations  of  houses,  loeferenoe 
being  g^ven  to  dty  conditions;  exterior  and  interior  details  in  TOrious  materials;  Om 
orders  of  architecture. 

Third  year  (three  evenings  a  week):  Course  continued  along  the  lines  of  the  sec- 
ond year's  work,  but  of  a  more  advanced  character;  elements  of  architectural  design; 
perspective;  study  of  a  school,  library,  or  church;  shades  and  shadows;  histoiio 
ornament;  original  work  in  ink  and  wash. 

During  the  course  frequent  talks  are  given,  with  blackboard  illustrations,  on  mod- 
em steel  construction  as  applied  to  high  structures,  foundations,  the  laws  relating  to 
buildings,  and  the  formulas  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  various  materials  used  in 
building  construction.   The  last  two  months  are  devoted  to  a  graduation  drawing. 

FREE-HAND  DRAWING. 

Two  evenings  a  week  during  the  first  two  years  and  three  evenings  a  week  during 
the  third  year. 

First  year:  General  free-hand  drawing  in  pencil  and  charcoal,  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual  student  in  the  particular  branch  of  his  daily  occupation. 
Drawing  from  ornament  and  details  of  human  figure. 

Seeond  year:  'Drawing  from  the  antique. 

Third  year:  Drawing  from  life. 

CLAY  MODELING. 

Two  evenings  a  week.  Students  in  this  course  are  required  to  take  two  evenings 
a  week  in  free-hand  drawing. 
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Firat  year:  The  radiments  of  day  modeUng;  first  principlee  goTemmg  the  cob- 
atTDction  of  omamental  design;  ase  of  ge<»iietrical  flgores  and  their  comhination  in 
demgn;  introduction  of  study  of  natarat  foliage  and  its  combination  with  geometticsl 
fignres  in  deeoratiTe  design.  The  conventionalizing  of  natural  foliage  into  omammt; 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  Tarions  styles  nsed  in  ornamental  deaigTi  and  their 
development;  the  orders  and  their  develoiODait. 

Second  and  third  years:  Instraction  in  modeling  for  professional  purposes  graded 
acoording  to  jMipirfl  trade  or  occapation.  The  attaining  of  a  thotoo^  nnderstandfiig 
of  the  treatment  of  plaadc  ornament  in  the  various  styles,  studied  exclusively  from 
casts.  Figures,  masks,  and  animal  forma  G<Hnbined  in  ornament;  modeling  from 
design  or  photographs;  free  compoati(m  hi  design. 

FHTSICS. 

A  one-year  subject  preparatory  for  special  work  in  eleetridty,  mechaniam,  heating 
and  ventilation,  and  building  conatruction.  Three  evenings  a  week. 

Fint  yeav:  I^indi^ca  ol  mechanics,  light,  heat,  and  Mectricity,  including  the 
properiiee  of  matter;  lawaof  work,  motion,  energy;  determinatioii  of  qiecific  gravity; 
pxessnre  and  deaaty  of  ftaids;  the  steam  engine;  magnetism;  laws  of  eleetric  currents 
and  electrical  meaaurementa.  One  hour  each  evening  is  devoted  to  this  subject  and 
stndenta  are  required  to  attend  the  class  in  mathematica  during  the  othn  hour,  o> 
offer  an  ecpirvaJent. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  the  General  Society 
of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen.  There  are  10  instructcn^,  7  of  whom 
are  college  graduates  and  3  whose  training  was  obtained  in  practical 
work.  The  number  of  pupils  iu  each  class  during  the  past  year  was 
as  follows: 

PUnLB  IS  KACE  GLA.88  IK  THE  EVENIKO  SCHOOL  OF  THE  OEHXEAL  SOCirrT  OV 
MECHANICS  AND  TBADSSUXN. 
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The  record  of  graduates  is  incomplete,  but  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  6,000  pupils  hare  completed  the  different  courses.  The  building 
in  which  the  school  is  held  is  owned  by  the  society  and  was  dedicated 
January  3,  1900.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  floor  space  of 
the  building  is  devoted  to  school  purposes,  and  the  value  of  this  part, 
together  with  the  equipment,  is  estimated  at  $300,000.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  is  about  $7,500  per  annum,  and  is  provided  by  the  society. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  the  present  courses  of  training  and 
study  can  not  be  improved  upon.  It  is  felt  that  the  school  has  per- 
formed invaluable  service  for  mechanics  and  workingmen  generally. 
The  classes  have  always  been  made  up  very  largely  of  mechanics  and 
their  sons,  and  though  obliged  to  work  at  their  trades  daring  the  day, 
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thej  have  beeao.  glad  to  take  advaatage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  school  to  devote  their  aparei  time  in  obtaining  technical  instructioii 
which  could  not  be  had  in  the  workshop.  The  effect  upon  those  who 
have  been  under  instruction  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Higher 
mgea,  rteadi«r  uBpIoymeBt,  and  more  rapid  promotion  Ibave  iaran- 
abiy  come  to  those  who  hare  eompleted  the  eoarsee.  It  is  stated  that 
the  gmdoatee  arfr  preferred  over  ^op-tramed  appreDtieee  and  w(»^- 
men  because  their  technical  training,  which  is  taken  in  conjunction  with 
^  practical  work  in  the  shop  during  the  day,  makes  them  superior  work- 

men, and  they  show  greater  aptitude  to  do  more  difficult  work  than 
those  mechaolcs  who  n^Iect  to  acquire  a  knowlecEge  ol  the  technical 
principles  which  a^ly  to  their  re^>eet>Te  trades. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  mechanics  and  apprentices  who 
are  already  engaged  in  trades  which  require  a  knowledge  of  drawii^^ 
and  they  attend  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  proficient  in  that 
part.  Those  who  study  drawing  wi^  the  intention  of  followiag  it  up 
as  a  means  to  a  livelihood  must  also  devote  SMne  time  to  obtaining 
practical  es^erieBce  before  tbey  are  competent  to  ta&;e  np  r^ular 
work.  As  a  rule  this  cla^  of  graduates  atart  in  under  instruction  in  a 
drawing-room  and  work  their  way  up. 

This  school  has  proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect  and  has  fuHy 
attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

AXHEITSUM  ASD  KECHAKIOS  QTSTirnTK. 

BOCoaoBSXXB,  m.  t. 

The  Rochester  Athenfcum  and  Mechanics  Institute,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  result  of  a  consolidatioK  of  the  Eoehester  Athenaaum, 
which  was  organiaed  is  1830,  with  the  Me<^aies  lostitote  oi  the  city 
of  Koefaester,  which  was  oiganized  in  1385.  Tlie  c(»tsoIidation  waa 
effected  June  4, 1891.  The  corporation  luis  since  been  most  popularly 
koowB  by  the  latter  porti<Hi  of  its  title.  It  is  said  that  the  inception 
and  ho^ldy  the  extension  and  upbuilding  of  this  modero  institatioii 
of  learning  is  dne  to  one  of  t^e  leading  mannfactarers  of  Rochester, 
Mr.  Henry  IiCHnb.  Employing  from  700  to  800  workmen,  in  a  busi- 
w  ness  that  required  the  highest  kind  of  mechanical  skill,  Mr.  Lomb  had 

ezperieaced  the  obstacles  attendant  npon  the  prevailing  meager  system 
of  tecbaieal  education .  He  fonnd  that  there  was  not  cmly  a  lack  of 
good  mBebaaaea,  but  that  whem  he  needed  men  of  hi|^  technical  skill 
it  was  necessary  to  send  abroad  for  them.  In  common  with  other 
manu&etBTers,  Mr.  Xjomb  felt  that  there  should  be  some  jdace  near 
by  where  appgeaAic^  and  mechanics,  and  young  women  also,  could 
receive  such  technical  instru^ion  as  would  not  only  be  useful  in  ordi- 
nary Iwandies  of  mduairy,  but  would  also  result  in  creating  a  class 
of  artisana  who  would  compare  favorably  with  the  technical  experts 
■who  ara  tnuaed  in  foreign  schools.   The  importance  that  was  attached 
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to  the  matter  is  best  illostrated  by  the  paper  which  was  circulated  for 
eignatores  among  the  manufacturera.    It  was  as  follows: 

Wcj  the  undersigned,  manu&cturers  and  employers,  consider  the 
establishment  of  free  evening  schools  in  this  city  for  instruction  in 
drawing,  and  such  other  branches  of  studies  as  are  most  important  for 
industrial  pursuits,  of  great  advantage  io  our  people.  We  beUeve 
that,  besides  the  immediate  benefit  these  schools  would  bring  to  many, 
they  would  greatly  assist  in  gradually  securing  to  our  city  the  tecn- 
nical  instruction  and  training  which  brings  so  valuable  and  beneficial 
results  wherever  it  exists,  and  which  is  admitted  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  country.  We  consider  it  proper  that  our  manufacturers 
and  employers  should  take  the  first  step  in  liiis  matter,  and  cordially 
invite  toem  and  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  undertaking  to 
meet  in  the  common  council  room  to  consult  about  the  best  ways  and 
means  for  Uie  establishment  of  such  school,  as  well  as  otiier  matters 
which  may  assist  practical  education. 

Shortly  after  this  the  following  was  put  forth  from  the  University 
of  Rochester,  signed  by  the  president  and  others: 

We  learn  with  great  interest  of  the  movement  now  in  progress  among 
the  manufacturers  of  this  city  toward  the  establishment  of  a  schow 
of  technical  drawing  and  other  studies  bearing  upon  industrial  pur- 
suits. We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  general  influence  of 
such  a  school  can  not  fail  to  be  salutai'y,  while  its  special  and  direct 
bearing  upon  'manv  branches  of  industry  must  be  beneficial  in  an 
eminent  degree.  The  distinction  which  is  beginning  to  be  accorded  to 
this  city  on  account  of  its  great  variety  of  industries  and  the  supe- 
riority of  many  of  its  manu&ctured  products  renders  it  fitting  as  well 
as  necessai^  for  the  maintenance  of  this  distinction  that  such  a  coarse 
of  instruction  should  be  immediately  established  and  generously  sus- 
tained. It  would  not  only  develop  the  talent  of  our  young  artisans, 
but  also  attract  to  this  city  the  best  talent  of  the  <x)untoy.  We  there- 
fore d.esire  to  express  our  most  cordial  sympathy  with  this  movement, 
and  give  it  our  most  earnest  commendation. 

The  circulation  of  this  paper  resulted  in  several  meetings,  and  finally, 
on  the  Slst  of  October,  1885,  the  Mechanics'  Institute  was  founded. 
The  object  of  the  institute,  as  stated  in  its  charter,  is  *  *  to  promote  such 
practical  education  as  may  enable  those  persons  receiving  instruction 
to  become  better  fitted  for  their  occupation  in  life.  The  means  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  this  object  shall  be  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  drawing  and  designing,  the  giving  of  lectures  and  hold- 
ing of  discussions  on  practical  subjects,  and  such  other  instruction  as 
may  be  found  useful  in  fui-thering  the  aims  of  the  association."  The 
school  was  formally  opened  on  November  23,  1885,  when  more  than 
400  applicants  enrolled  their  names,  and  classes  were  formed  at  once. 
During  the  time  that  the  institute  has  been  in  existence  it  has  given 
instruction  to  more  than  24,000  pupils.  Although  its  growth  has  been 
somewhat  phenomenal,  the  institute  has  cairied  on  its  work  in  detached 
buildings  which  were  poorly  adapted  for  the  pui-pose,  and  a  hope  of 
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the  future  had  always  been  that  some  time,  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
its  friends,  it  might  be  established  in  a  commodious  and  thoroughly 
equipped  structure.  Through  the  generosity  of  one  man  this  hope 
is  realized,  and  the  institute  now  occupies  one  of  the  most  modem 
school  buildings  in  the  country. 

The  magnificent  new  building,  erected  at  a  cost  exceeding  $200,000 
and  presented  to  the  institute  by  Mr.  George  S^tman,  was  formally 
opened  for  inspection  by  the  public  April  15, 1901.  The  building  is 
three  stories  in  height  and  has  a  floor  space  of  2i  acres.  It  is 
constructed  of  red  brick,  with  steel  beams  and  trusses  for  floors  and 
roof,  and  in  point  of  adaptation  for  its  purposes  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced perfect.  The  heating  and  ventilating  systems  are  of  the 
most  modern  type.  The  heat  is  distributed  by  a  giant  fanning  system, 
which  carries  it  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  building,  yet  by 
a  system  of  automatic  regulators  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  any  room  to  a  desired  point,  regardless  of  conditions  in 
all  other  apartments.  The  system  of  ventilation  is  so  x>erfect  that  the 
entire  quantity  of  air  throughout  the  building  can  be  changed  every 
ten  minutes. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  simple  as  possible.  The 
classy  are  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  color,  creed,  nationality, 
or  sex.  The  regular  school  year  opens  in  September  and  closes  in 
June. 

The  courses  of  study  are  divided  into  two  departments,  namely,  a 
department  of  industrial  and  fine  arts  and  a  department  of  domestic 
science  and  art.  In  the  latter  department  there  are  three  terms  of 
tiiree  months  each  in  day  and  evening  classes.  The  couraes  compre- 
hend every  branch  of  domestic  work  and,  except  the  dressmakers' 
training  class,  are  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  desire  instruction 
for  home  use,  and  for  teachers.  The  work  in  the  department  of 
industrial  and  fine  arts  is  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  three 
classes  of  pupils,  namely:  (1)  Those  who  are  employed  otherwise  dur- 
ing the  day  and  attend  only  in  the  evening;  (2)  those  who  can  devote 
only  one  or  more  days  a  week,  taking  special  branches;  (3)  those  who 
attend  five  days  a  week  and  wish  to  pursue  a  full  course  of  instruction. 
The  work  in  the  separate  evening  classes  in  this  department  is 
arranged  to  cover  three  years,  with  sessions  two  evenings  each  week, 
for  one  term  of  seven  months,  extending  from  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  latter  part  of  April  each  year.  Pupils  from  the  public 
schools  are  not  admitted  to  the  evening  classes  in  this  department. 
The  advanced  classes  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
previous  year's  work,  or  its  equivalent.  The  day  courses  are  divided 
into  three  terms  of  three  months  each.  The  work  in  each  class  covers 
a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  branch  taken,  and  may  be  completed 
in  from  one  to  three  years,  according  to  the  number  of  hours  per 
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7«elc  deroted  to  it  aad  the  aptitude  of  the  pupil.  In  addition  to  tfajs 
refpilur  t&ncm,  th»*e  ia  a  akort  summer  term  lasting  fvom  July  S  to 
August  S.  Besides  the  iDdustrial  and  art  courses  in  the  day  school 
there  is  a  meehaaic  arts  coiurae  of  high-school  grade,  a  port  of  which  is 
deroted  to  manual  training,  a  separate  maaualHtraining  course,  noriual 
coDraea,  and  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  and  pu{»j£i  of  the  public 
schools.  As  such  courses  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  thia  report, 
they  will  Dot  be  considered  in  detail. 

The  co&rsee  ol  study  include  free-hand,  me<^ianical,  and  architec- 
tural drawing,  omanteatal  design,  composition  and  pen  and  ink  draw- 
in^y  drawing  from  life,  painting  in  oil  and  water  color,  chin^  decora- 
tion, letterii^,  cJay  modeling,  history  oi  art,  mathemathics,  physu^ 
chemistry,  electricity,  statics,  steam  engineering,  iodo^rial  training 
IB  wood  uid  in  iron.  A  fourth-year  dass  in  marine  desgn  has  beat 
added  ta  the  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  whidi  will  inelode  a  study 
oi  mec^oism,  valve  nK>tioB,  machine  construction,  etc.  In  the  archi- 
tectural course  the  aim  is  boA  so  much  the  study  of  architecturei  aa  that 
af  building  construction.  The  ooni'se  in  ornamental  design  includes  a 
study  of  historic  and  modern  ornament,  conrentionalization,  compoai- 
tion,  geometrical  arrangementa,  etc.  Hie  advaneed  classea  tal^  up 
applied  design.  The  work  in  free-hand  drawing,  composition,  and 
pen  aad  iok  drawing  is  intended  to  derelt^  the  ereative  abiUty  of  the 
pupils  and  to  equip  them  for  practical  work  in  illustration.  In  steam 
engineering  the  work  consists  of  lectures,  discussions  and  problems  on 
8t«tim,  boilera,  engines,  indicators,  pumps,  and  condensers.  It  is  not 
the  aim  of  the  institute  to  turn  out  steam  engineers,  but  ratibier  to  give 
tliose  engaged  in  the  work  or  interested  in  thc)  study  the  chance  to 
improve  in  that  line.  The  course  in  industrial  training  in  woodwork 
is  designed  for  those  who  desire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  of  performii^  the  various  operations  in  timber  framing, 
bench  work,  pattern  makii^,  and  eabinetmaking.  The  course  in 
industrial  training  in  iron  is  intended  to  cover  as  thoroughly  aa 
possible  the  workii^  of  iron  and  steel  and  the  making  of  some  finished 
mechanism  or  machine  tools. 

The  charges  for  tuitxm  are  as  follows:  Day  dasses,  per  term,  free- 
hand, mechanical,  architectural,  and  design  drawing,  matbematies,  and 
physics,.  $7.50^  life  class,  pen  and  ink  and  compositi<m,  $9;  history  of 
art,  $4;  painting  in  <h1  and  water  colors,  $9  to  $12;  dressmakers'  tnin- 
i^  class,  ^5.  Evening  classes,  per  term,  free-hand,  mechanical, 
architeetural,  and  des^n  drawing,  first-year  course,  $4;  second  and 
tiiird  year  eooraes,  95^  pen  and  ink  drawing,  lettering,  clay  Bkodetingy 
mathematics,  electricity,  and  machine  design,  |^y»ea,  $10;  life 
class,  $12^  practical  electoicity  and  industrial  training  in  wood  or  iron, 
$15;  statics  and  steam  engineering,  $4;  chemistry,  $12  for  fisst-yoar 
oourse  and  $15  for  second  and  third  year  coaraes. 
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The  school  is  uiuier  the  geoeral  management  of  a  board  of  directors. 
There  are  36  iDstructors  in  the  courses  covered  by  this  report,  all  of 
whom  have  had  practical  training  in  their  respectire  branches,  and  a 
number  are  also  graduates  of  the  school.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  diffOTent  classes  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows: 

puFoa  nr  siLBcnED  classss  of  the  iukhanics'  institute. 
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The  number  of  graduates  is  3,600.  The  ralue  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  institute  is  about  $400,000,  75  per  cent  of  which  is 
devoted  to  school  purposes.  The  funds  for  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment were  furnished  hy  donations  and  contributions  from  the  citizeia 
of  Rochester.  The  institute  is  maintained  by  tuition  fees  and  contri- 
butions from  the  citizens  of  Bochester.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
entire  institute  is  about  |H0,000  per  annum.  At  least  65  per  cent  of 
this  amount  is  chargeable  to  the  courses  covered  by  this  report. 

The  officials  feel  that  the  present  courses  of  training  and  study  are 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  said  that  there  can  be  no  question  regard- 
ing* the  benefits  accruing  to  local  industries  as  a  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  school.  It  has  been  infiuential  in  raising  the  standard 
of  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  working  classes  generally,  and  has 
been  a  strong  factor  in  promoting  industrial,  educational,  and  social 
development  in  the  community.  This,  in  fact,  is  also  the  testimony 
of  many  of  the  leading  citizens  and  manufacturers.  Hie  effect  upon 
those  who  have  been  under  instruction  is  said  to  have  been  beneficial 
in  every  respect  Those  who  complete  the  courses  have  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  good  positions  and  steady  employment  IVbiny  of  the 
graduates  now  hold  leading  positions  in  the  largest  establishments  in 
tiie  city.  The  graduates  are  preferred  to  shop-trained  apprentices 
and  workmen,  for  the  reason  tlutt,  after  having  a  reasonable  amount 
of  shop  practice,  they  are  better  fitted  to  perform  their  work. 
FnrthOTmore,  they  are  able  to  make  better  and  quicker  progress  and 
are  more  reliable  than  tiiose  who  have  no  technical  trainiiig.  The 
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position  taken  by  many  -of  tbe  local  manufacturers  on  this  point  is  best 
^lustmted  by  the  fact  that  they  will  not  employ  a  young  man  as  an 
apprentice  unless  he  will  attend  the  evening  classes  at  the  institute. 

It  is  thought  that  the  success  of  the  institute  and  its  graduates  has 
led  to  the  improvement  of  ordinary  shop  training  in  the  locality. 
Regarding  the  ability  of  graduates  who  have  had  no  previous  shop 
experience  to  take  up  practical  work  without  serving  a  period  of 
apprenticeship,  the  opinion  of  the  principal  is  worthy  of  attention. 
He  states  that  the  institute  does  not  claim  to  teach  trades  to  the  ex-  < 
tent  that  the  graduates  can  go  out  and  do  as  good  work  as  those 
who  have  spent  years  in  working  at  the  same  part  or  occupation. 
Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  graduates  of  the  trade  or  technical  schools 
are  qualified  to  do  practical  work  until  they  have  spent  a  year  or  more 
in  execution  or  shop  work.  The  school  can  give  the  theoretical  and 
technical  instruction  far  better  than  it  can  be  ffyea  in  the  shop,  but 
an  opportunity  to  apply  and  hannonize  the  theoretical  and  technical 
knowledg'e  with  everyday  shop  conditions  and  practical  work  is  re- 
quired before  the  graduate  can  be  considered  competent.  &fo.ny  of  the 
young  men  and  women  obtain  good  positions  just  as  soon  as  they  grad- 
uate, but  after  having  one  or  two  yeara'  outside  experience  they  develop 
more  rapidly  and  receive  higher  oompensation. 

The  results  thus  far  accomplished  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  institute.  While  the  original  object 
has  long  since  been  attained,  still  the  constantly  changing  conditions 
in  the  industrial  world  give  rise  to  oilier  educational  necessities  which 
the  institute  hopes  to  share  in  providing  for.  The  commodious  new 
building  affords  ample  facilities  for  increasing  and  extending  the  scope 
of  the  work,  and  the  officials  look  forward  to  a  still  greater  career  of 
usefulness  for  the  institute. 

VEXXB  KEHOBIAI.  nrSTITUTE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  institute  has  been  in  operation  twenty-one  years.  Its  objecte, 
as  stated  by  its  constitution,  are  "to  provide  working  people  the 
means  of  social  intercourse,  mutual  helpfulness,  mental  and  moral 
improvement,  and  rational  recreation."  Starting  in  two  rooms,  it  now 
has  a  membership  of  between  1,800  and  1,900  men  and  women,  and 
uses  to  tbe  extent  of  its  capacity  a  five-story  brick  building.  It 
maintains  club  rooms,  rooms  for  billiards  and  other  games,  a  coffee 
and  lunch  room,  bowling  alleys,  a  trade-discount  system,  a  medical  aid 
association,  a  benefit  society,  two  cooperative  banks,  a  building  asso- 
ciation, bicycle  and  baseball  clubs,  etc.,  and  carries  on  mechanical  and 
industrial  evening  classes  and  a  system  of  free  lectures. 

The  evening  classes  include  courses  in  architectural  and  machine 
drawing,  practical  electricity,  steam  engines  and  steam  engineering, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  and  stenography  and  typewriting. 
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For  these  courses  there  are  8  well-trained  instructors.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  these  courses  and  the  number  of  those  who  hare  com- 
pleted fall  courses  can  not  be  given,  as  very  few  take  full  courses  of 
instruction.  The  only  fees  charged  are  an  entrance  fee  of  60  cents  for 
each  course  and  the  fee  of  $1  per  year  for  membership  in  the  institute. 

The  funds  for  maintaining  these  classes  come  from  the  fees  and  con- 
tributions, and  they  are  managed  by  the  officers  of  the  institute  and 
its  superintendent. 

The  courses  are  capable  of  great  improvement,  both  by  enlarging 
the  number  of  subjects  taught  and  furnishing  better  equipments,  but 
the  outlook  for  this  is  not  especially  promising. 

The  benefits  derived  from  these  courses  have  been  in  fitting  working 
men  and  women  for  better  positions,  and  consequently  for  better  sala- 
ries, and  in  furnishing  more  intelligent  labor  to  employers. 

The  courses,  especially  those  in  steam  engineering,  electrieity,  and 
drawing,  have  been  attended  by  a  large  percentage  of  labor-union  men, 
and  the  rest  of  the  educational  work  has  always  had  the  hearty  support 
of  organized  labor.  Higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and  more 
rapid  promotion  have  most  decidedly  accrued  to  those  who  have  taken 
these  courses,  as  a  result  of  their  better  preparation  for  work,  and 
such  workmen  have  been  preferred  by  employers  to  merely  shop- 
trained  men,  especially  in  engineering  and  electricity. 

These  evening  classes  have,  generally  speaking,  proven  quite  satis- 
factory, and  while  perhaps  they  have  not  fully  attained  the  desired 
end,  owing  to  lack  of  means  to  perfect  the  courses  of  instruction,  they 
have  been  a  great  help  to  working  people. 

NEWABK  TEOHKICAI.  SCHOOL,  N£WAKE,  N.  J. 

The  establishment  of  this  institution  is  due  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  taking  advantage  of  a  State  law  enacted  in  1881,  which 
provides — 

That  whenever  any  board  of  education,  school  committee,  or  other 
like  body  of  any  city,  town,  or  township  in  this  State  shall  certify  to  the 
governor  that  a  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  $8,0()0,  has  been  contrib- 
uted by  Tolantary  subscriptions  of  citizens,  or  otherwise,  as  hereinafter 
authorized,  for  the  establishment  in  any  such  city,  town,  or  township 
of  a  school  or  schools  for  industrial  education,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  governor  to  cause  to  be  dmwn,  by  warrant  of  the  comptroller, 
approved  by  himself,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  equal  to  that  contributed  by  the 
particular  locality  as  aforesaid  for  the  said  object;  and  when  any  such 
school  or  schools  shall  have  been  established  in  any  locality  as  aforesaid 
there  shall  be  annually  contributed  by  the  State  in  manner  aforesaid,' 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  thereof,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that 
contributed  each  year  in  said  locality  for  such  purpose:  Provided^ 
however,  That  the  moneys  contributed  by  the  State  as  aforesaid  to  any 
locality  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  $6,000 
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All  moneys  raised  and  contributed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  applied, 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  organized  as  hereinafter 
provided,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  for  the  training 
and  edncfttiott  of  pupils  in  industrial  purauita  (jiidading  agriculture), 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  seveial  mranches  oi 
industry  which  require  technical  instruction. 

The  school  was  opened  February  9, 1885,  in  a  small  building,  which 
was  occupied  until  January,  1897,  when  it  was  transferred  to  a  hand- 
some modern  structure  well  suited  and  arranged  for  industzial  uid 
tw^nical  education.  The  particular  object  of  the  school  is  the  advance- 
ment of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  and  State  through  the 
agency  of  industrial  and  technical  education. 

Both  day  and  evening  swsions  are  held.  The  school  year  for  tiie 
evening  classes  begins  the  first  Monday  in  October  and  ends  the  second 
Friday  in  A£ay.  In  the  day  classes  the  year  commences  on  the  third 
Monday  in  C^tober  and  continues  to  the  first  Saturday  in  June.  An 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  first-year  class  must  be  at  least  16  years 
of  of  good  moral  character,  and  must  pass  a  satisfoctory  exam- 
ination  in  arithmetic,  algebra  as  far  as  factoring,  and  physics,  or  pre- 
sent a  certificate  of  gi'aduation  from  one  of  the  local  grammar  schools. 
Applicants  who  are  not  prepared  to  enter  the  first-year  class  may 
enter  the  preparatory  class,  provided  they  are  at  least  15  years  of  age 
and  proficient  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  .percentage. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  two-year  courses  in  theoretical 
and  applied  electricity,  electroplating,  and  plumbing. 

The  sessions  of  the  evening  classes  are  held  on  five  evenings  in  the 
week  from  7.20  to  9.30,  except  the  classes  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
in  which  the  sessions  begin  at  6.30.  The  sessions  of  the  day  classes 
are  held  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  from  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  on 
Saturday  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  13  noon.  AU  text-books  and  drawing 
materials  must  be  provided  by  the  students.  The  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  divided  into  a  general  and  a  special  course.  The  latter  consists 
of  special  studies,  or  short  courses  made  up  of  subjects  which  form  a 
part  of  the  general  course.  The  general  course  for  the  evening  classes 
is  as  follows: 

Preparatoiy:  Arithmetic,  algebra  to  factoring;  writing  and  bosmen  fonna;  Eng- 
lish compoaition  and  physics  (properties  of  matter). 

First  year:  Algebra,  to  equations  of  the  second  degree;  theoretieBl  and  deecriptiTa 
chemistry;  free-hand  drawing,  three  horns  per  week. 

Second  year:  Algebra,  completed;  geometry;  free-hand  drawing,  four  honn  per 
week;  lectures  on  agrienltaral,  technical,  and  phydc^ogical  chemistry,  and  labon^ 
tory  work. 

Third  year:  Geometry,  completed;  mechanical  or  architectural  drawing,  fonr 
houra  per  week;  deeqriptive  geometry;  phyedca;  dynamics,  beat,  static  and  dynamic 
electricity  and  magnetism,  and  laboratory  work  in  chemistry. 
.  Fourth  year:  Trigonometry;  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics;  technical  chem- 
istry;  phyaicB;  Bound  and  light;  mechanical  oran^tectoral  drawing,  two  honn  pet 
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An  appUcaot  for  the  course  in  theoretical  and  applied  electric!^ 
most  be  proficient  in  arithmetic,  algebra  as  far  aa  quadratic  equations, 
elementary  physics,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing, 
or  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  high  school.  In  the 
plumbing  course  the  applicant  must  pass  an  ezunination  in  arithmetic 
and  must  hare  worked  at  the  plumbing  trade  at  least  one  year  and 
bring  a  letter  from  his  employer  to  that  effect.  The  object  in  this 
course  is  not  to  teach  the  practical  work,  but  to  educate  the  pupils  in 
the  theory  and  principles  of  the  trade. 

The  instruction  in  the  day  classes  is  devoted  entirely  to  art  and, 
excepting  the  Saturday  class,  is  intended  for  women  only.  The  course 
includes  antique  and  pen  and  ink  drawing,  studies  of  drapery  and 
Directs  of  industrial  art,  painting  groups  of  still  life,  flowers  and 
foliage  from  nature,  drawing  from  the  costumed  model,  etc  For  the 
general  course  of  study  there  is  no  charge  for  tuition  to  residents  of 
the  city,  but  in  the  special  courses  and  in  all  cases  where  the  student 
is  a  nonresident  a  tuition  fee  is  charged. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
There  are  13  instructors;  a  majority  of  them  are  college  graduates,  and 
all  have  had  practical  training  in  their  respective  branches.  The 
number  of  students  in  the  school  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows: 
Preparatory  class,  86;  first-year  class,  74;  second-year  class,  41;  third- 
year  class,  30;  fonrth-yearclasSjlS;  theoretical  ai^ applied  electricity, 
10;  electroplating,  5;  plumbing,  3;  post  graduates,  4;  special  studente, 
83;  day  students,  21;  total,  255.  Of  this  number  236  students  were 
residents  of  the  city  and  19  were  nonresidents.  The  number  of  grad- 
uates is  136. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  equipment  to  date  is  about  $73,000. 
The  funds  for  erecting  the  building  were  supplied  by  voluntary  oon- 
tributions  from  local  citizens,  and  the  equipment  was  purchased  out  of 
the  State  and  city  appropriations.  The  maintenance  of  the  school 
requires  $12,000  per  annum  and  is  derived  from  the  State  and  city 
appropriations. 

The  courses  of  training  and  study  are  satisfactory,  though  it  is  stated 
tiiat  the  scope  of  the  work  might  be  improved  by  adding  a  course  in 
mechanic  arts,  and  a  course  in  designing  as  applied  to  small  metal 
goods,  snch  as  jewelry  and  novelties,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  this  improvement  being  made.  With 
respect  to  the  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  instruction,  it  is 
said:  **The  school  has  certainly  increased  the  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency of  those  who  have  attended  it.  The  habits  of  precision  which 
are  inculcated  by  the  theoretical  and  systematic  training  gives  the 
graduates  preference  over  ordinary  apprentices  and  workmen,  and  as 
a  rule  they  c<Hnmand  higher  wages  and  are  in  demand  not  only  locally, 
but  wherever  one  has  been  employed  others  are  wanted.   Most  of  the 
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work  is  of  a  technical  nature  and  is  pursued  in  conjunction  with  the 
trades  in  which  the  students  are  enga^d  during  the  day.  Those  who 
parsue  the  studies  prior  to  entering  upon  practical  trade  work  must 
also  undergo  a  period  of  apprenticeship  before  they  are  considered 
proficient.  The  school  has  proved  very  satisfactory  and  has  practi- 
cally attained  the  object  for  which  it  was  established." 

VIBOINIA  KBOHANICS'  XNBTTFnTE  KIGXtT  SOHOOL  OF  TEOHKOL- 
OaT,  BZOHUOHB,  VA. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  said  to  be  the  promotion  and  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  the  mechanic  and  useful  arts,  and  the  mental 
and  social  improvement  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  fact  that 
mechanics  are  so  generally  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
their  trades  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  school.  Instruction  is 
given  in  the  following  stadies:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, applied  mechanics,  bookkeeping,  free-hand  drawing,  archi- 
tectural drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  naval  architecture,  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  electricity,  and  modeling.  During  the  session  of 
1900-1901,  for  which  the  facts  presented  herein  were  gathered,  the 
number  taking  eachstudy  was  as  follows:  Arithmetic,  115;  algebra,  24; 
architectural  drawing,  23;  bookkeeping,  44;  chemistry,  9;  electaicily, 
19;  free-hand  drawing,  81;  geometry,  32;  mechanical  drawing,  88; 
modeling,  3;  natural  philosophy,  2;  naval  architecture,  2;  total,  832. 

Pupils  are  required  to  pay  a  membership  fee  of  $8  on  entering  the 
school,  and  to  pay  for  their  own  books,  instruments,  etc.  Certificates 
of  promotion  are  issued  and  diplomas  are  given  upon  graduation. 
Very  few  of  the  pupils  graduate  and  obtain  diplomas,  most  of  them 
being  working  people  who  do  not  complete  the  full  course.  There  are 
16  instructors,  many  of  whom  have  been  trained  in  educational  insti- 
tutions, while  others  have  received  a  practical  training  only. 

The  building  used  is  not  owned  by  the  institute,  but  is  rented  for 
$600  per  year.  The  equipment  cost  about  $800.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  school  is  $6,000  per  year.  The  funds  are  obtained  in  large 
part  from  the  city  and  are  added  to  by  the  membership  fee  of  $3  per 
individual. 

It  is  believed  by  the  officers  of  the  institute  that  the  school  could  be 
improved  by  perfecting  the  couraes,  which  are  curtailed  owing  to 
want  of  room  and  money.  The  prospect  of  a  new  building  is  excel- 
lent. A  great  deal  of  benefit  has  acci*ued  to  the  industries  of  this  sec- 
tion by  reason  of  tiie  dissemination  of  technical  knowledge  among  the 
many  mechanics  who  have  attended  the  institute,  and  this  applies  to 
other  sections  of  the  country  as  well,  as  over  4,600  students,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  have  attended  the  school. 

The  institute  has  a  reference  library  that  is  very  valuable  to 
mechanics  and  architects,  and  also  to  those  of  other  trades. 
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The  graduates,  and  those  who  have  attended  the  classes  without  being 
g^adtiated,  are  better  prepared  for  work  than  those  who  have  not 
received  such  educational  advantages,  and  in  consequence  their  status 
is  raised,  and  higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and  more  rapid 
promotion  have  been  the  usual  result. 

This  school  does  not  teach  trades  or  occupations  except  in  the  case 
of  mechanical  drawing,  etc.  It  takes  the  man  at  his  trade  and  gives 
Aim  the  theoretical  and  technical  side  of  it.  Most  of  the  students  are 
actively  employed  during  the  day  in  the  shops.  The  school  has 
proved  eminently  satisfactory  and  has  more  applicants  than  it  can 
accommodate  in  its  present  quarters.  As  far  as  its  present  facilities 
will  allow,  the  end  for  which  it  was  established  has  been  attained. 

TEOEHXOAI.  SCHOOL  FOB  OABRIAOE  DBAPTSKEN  AVS 

MECHAinCS,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

The  Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics  was 
established  in  New  York  City  in  1880  by  the  Carriage  Builders' 
National  Association.  The  express  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  afford 
technical  instruction  to  medianics  who  are  already  employed  in  the 
carriage  industry.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  when  t^is  school  was 
started  all  the  best  carriage  designers  came  from  abroad.  The  pro- 
moters had  great  faith  in  the  idea  that  a  school  of  this  kind  would  not 
only  be  the  means  of  creating  a  competent  class  of  American  design- 
ers, but  it  would  also  be  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  generally  by 
affording  facilities  for  superintendents,  foremen,  and  skilled  mechan- 
ics to  obtain  a  tiiorough  te<^nical  knowledge  of  the  industry. 

The  requirements  for  admission  provide  that  the  applicants  must  be 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pleasure  or  business  vehicles;  they 
most  be  16  years  of  age  or  more,  and  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
English,  and  to  write  a  fairly  good  business  letter;  they  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  sufficient  to  solve  problems  in  proportion 
and  in  square  and  cube  root.  Some  knowledge  of  geometry  is  also 
desired,  but  it  is  not  required  on  entering.  Examinations  for  admis- 
sion usually  take  place  two  weeks  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term. 
Drawing  instruments  must  be  furnished  by  the  pupils. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  autumn  term  opens 
CD  the  first  Monday  in  October  and  closes  at  Christmas.  The  winter 
term  opens  on  the  first  Monday  after  New  Year's  Day  and  closes  the 
last  Friday  in  April.  Day  and  evening  sessions  are  held.  The  day 
class  meets  five  days  each  week  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and  the  even- 
ing class  meets  three  nights  each  week  from  7.30  to  9.80  o'clock.  The 
day  class  is  limited  to  10  pupils  and  the  evening  class  to  30  pupils. 
The  tuition  fee  in  the  day  classes  is  $30  for  the  autumn  term  and  W 
for  the  winter  term.   The  fee  in  the  evening  classes  is  $5. 

No  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  graduation  unless  he  can 
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the  branches  taught  He  must,  upon  exanunatdon,  evince  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  geometry  as  applied  to  carriage  building,  known  as  l^e 
•  ''French  rule  of  drafting;"  show  facility  in  making  free-hand  draw- 
ings; be  able  to  make  scale  and  full-size  working  drawings  of  car- 
riages; be  able  to  give  the  proper  sizes  of  the  different  parts  of  light, 
medium,  and  heavy  carriages;  and  be  able  to  write,  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly, orders  for  such  {Mtrts  as  are  made  by  special  manufacturers, 
such  as  wheels,  axles,  and  springs.  A  knowledge  of  perspective  and 
colored  drawings  is  also  desirable. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  three  classes,  namely, 
an  introductory  or  free-hand  class,  a  class  for  the  study  of  carriage 
geometry,  and  a  class  for  scale  and  full-size  working  drawings.  The 
studies  comprise  linear  designing,  including  free-hand,  scale,  perspec- 
tive, colored,  and  full-size  drawing;  geometry  applied  to  carriage 
construction,  including  the  principles  of  the  so-called  "French  rule;" 
carriage-body  making;  construction  of  carriage  gearings;  and  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  suspension  of  carriages. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work  instruction  is  also  given  by 
correspondence  to  employees  of  carria^  builders  and  the  trade  acces- 
sory thereto.  This  class  is  kept  open  during  the  entire  year,  and 
pupils  may  join  at  any  time.  "Hiree  terms  are  required  to  complete 
the  full  course  of  corresponding  lessons,  which  are  83  in  number  and 
are  conducted  by  means  of  the  so-called  "Chautauqua  systraa."  The 
cost  of  the  full  course  is  il3  to  apprraitices  and  96  to  journeymen 
and  others. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  the  Carriage  Build- 
ers' National  Association.  There  is  but  one  instructor,  and  he  is  a 
graduate  of  the  school  and  a  practical  carriage  builder  also.  During 
the  past  year  there  were  2  pupils  in  the  day  class,  28  in  the  evening 
class,  and  400  in  the  corresponding  class.  The  number  of  graduates 
is  225.  -The  school  occupies  three  rented  rooms,  with  about  1,400 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  equipment  is  valued  at  $1,000  and 
was  furnished  by  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  is  $2,500  per  annum.  The  school  is  maintained 
partly  by  tuition  fees  and  poi'tly  by  contributions  from  members  of 
the  Carnage  Builders'  National  Association. 

The  courses  of  training  and  study  wbtq  specially  designed  for  the 
carri^lfe  industry,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  need  no  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  said  that  the  school  has  rendered  material  aid  to  carriage 
builders  throughout  the  country,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  toward 
increasing  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  higher  class  of  mechan* 
ics  who  are  engaged  in  the  carriage  industry.  The  effect  upon  those 
who  have  been  under  instroction  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  Of 
the  graduates  since  1893, 16  per  cent  are  in  bosioess  for  themselves, 
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16  per  cent  are  holding  positions  as  saperintendents,  23  per  cent  are 
foiremen  of  depftrtiuente,  31  per  cent  are  carrianie  draftsmen,  and  the 
remaining  14  per  cent  are  working  at  their  trades  under  greatly 
improred  conditions. 

The  technical  knowle^^  obtained  by  the  graduates  ahreya  resolts 
in  their  receiving  preference  over  ordinary  shop-trained  workmen. 
It  is  said  tliat  the  success  of  the  school  has  led  to  the  improTement  of 
ordinary  shop  training.  Most  of  the  graduates  are  men  who  have 
already  learned  the  body -making  branch  of  the  trade.  When  they  com- 
plete tike  course  some  take  positions  as  carriage  draftsmen  without  hav- 
ing to  aexve  a  pwiod  of  apprenticeship,  and  others  are  soon  promoted 
to  re^ionsil^  podUons. 

The  achooi  has  proved  satiafactoiy  in  every  respect  and  has  fully 
attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  estaUiabed. 

8CH00I.  OF  lEESSBS.  B.  HOE  &  CO.,  NBW  TOSE,  N.  T. 

This  school  was  estabUahed  more  than  thirty  years  ago  in  New  York 
City  by  Messrs.  K.  Hoe  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  printing  presses,  etc. 
The  need  for  a  school  of  this  particular  kind  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  improved  machinery  made  it 
necessary  to  hare  a  more  intelligent  class  of  workmen  in  the  construc- 
tion departments.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  desired  results  the 
company  decided  to  establish  a  school  where  the  boys  and  young  men 
employed  in  the  shops  during  the  day  might  spend  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  the  evening  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  such  things  as  would 
enable  them  to  better  imderstand  the  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged  and  which  would  insure  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  and 
ultimately  result  in  training  up  a  superior  class  of  workmen. 

Admission  to  the  school  is  restricted  to  the  apprentices  who  are 
serving  their  time  with  the  company.  Tuition  is  free.  The  course 
of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  four  years  and  is  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  practical  work  in  the  shop  during  the  day.  The  school 
opens  the  first  week  in  September  and  closes  the  last  week  in  May. 
Sesuons  are  held  three  nights  each  week. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  English,  mathematics,  geometry, 
and  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  the  company.  There 
are  5  instructors,  3  of  whom  are  college  graduates  and  2  are  practical 
machinists  who  are  graduates  of  this  school.  There  were  60  pupils  in 
the  schocd  dnrii^  the  past  year,  and  sinoe  the  school  was  started  there 
have  been  about  1,400  graduates.  The  school  is  equipped  and  main- 
tained by  the  company  and  occupies  about  3,300  square  feet  of  floor 
space  in  the  main  building.  The  equifnnent  cost  $1,000  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  is  ^,000  per  year. 
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The  officials  state  that  the  course  of  tithining  and  study  is  specially 
adapted  to  Hie  purpose  iu  view  and  needs  no  improyement.  The 
school  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  establishment,  and  has  effected  a 
very  decided  improyement  in  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the 
workmen.  The  graduates  always  receiye  preference  in  the  establish- 
ment and  they  have  steady  employment  and  receive  the  highest  wages. 
Many  of  them  are  now  filling  important  positions  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  As  workmen  they  are  preferred  over  any  other  class 
because  they  are  better  fitted  to  do  the  work  intrusted  to  them.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  success  of  t^is  school  has  led  to  the  improye- 
ment of  shop  training  in  other  establishments,  but  in  tiiis  establish- 
ment many  improvements  have  been  effected  through  the  agency  of  the 
school.  As  the  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  to  continue  and  ter- 
minate with  the  regular  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  workshops,  all 
the  graduates  are  competent  to  do  practical  work  as  full-fledged  jour- 
neymen. The  school  has  proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  has 
fully  attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

FBBE  EVBHINO  DBAWUVa  AStD  TBASE  CLASBBB  OF  THE 
FUBUO  SOHOOI.S,  SPRXNGFIELD,  ICASS. 

These  classes  were  established  to  provide  for  young  men  desirous  of 
adopting  industrial  pursuits  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  good  knowledge 
of  machinery  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  rise  in  the  industrial 
world.  The  classes  in  free-hand  drawing  and  drafting  were  established 
over  twenty  years  ago,  and  classes  in  tool  making,  machine-shop  prac- 
tice, and  plumbing  were  started  three  years  ago.  These  classes  are 
under  the  management  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  object  of  the  free  evening  drafting  classes  is  to  teach  mechanics 
and  others,  either  men  or  women,  the  principles  of  instrumental  draw- 
ing used  by  designers,  decorators,  architects,  machinists,  and  engi- 
neers. Those  wishing  to  attend  free  of  charge  must  reside  in  Spring- 
field, must  not  be  less  than  15  years  of  age,  and  must  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  public  day  schools.  Nonresidents  are  charged  $10  for  the 
term  of  twenty-one  weeks.  The  school  hours  are  from  7.15  to  9.15. 
The  outline  of  the  work  is  as  follows: 

Beginners'  clsss  (two  evenings  per  week):  Use  of  tools  and  the  drawing  ol  plane 
figures.  Orthographic  projection  of  solids,  and  the  principles  of  same  applied  to  the 
making  of  working  drawings. 

Middle  class  (one  evening  per  week):  The  development  of  surfaces  of  solids,  iso- 
metric projection,  theory  of  the  screw,  and  the  laying  out  of  practical  working  draw- 
ing, line  shading. 

Advanced  dasa  (two  eveninge  per  week) :  Machine  and  architectural  drawing,  class 
and  individual  instmcUon  in  the  principles  of  cams  and  gears,  the  laying  out  of 
practical  working  drawings  from  models  and  figured  sketches,  practice  in  tracing,  and 
instruction  in  blue  printing.  Class  and  individual  instruction  in  house  planning  and 
dettUlfl  of  same.   Architectural  perspective  and  the  coloring  of  drawings.  These 
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different  branches  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  courses,  covering  each  subject  in  such 
a  practical  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  for  any  student  to  fit  himself  for  a  position 
as  draftsman  in  any  of  the  different  tradee. 

Persons  to  be  admitted  free  to  the  evening  free-band  drawing  classes 
must  be  residents  of  Spring^eld,  not  less  tiian  15  years  of  age,  and 
must  not  be  members  of  a  public  day  school.  Nonresidents  are 
charged  $15  for  the  session.    One  lesson  a  week  is  required. 

Elementary  dasa:  Still  life,  simple  casts,  etc.,  In  charcoal. 

Intermediate  class:  Still  life,  historic  ornament,  and  casts  from  details  of  human 
figure  in  charcoal. 

Advanced  class:  Drawing  from  life  in  charcoal,  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  brush. 
Pictorial  comjKmtion. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  evening  trade  classes  in  tool  making 
and  machine-shop  practice  are  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
of  fitness  to  do  the  required  work.  They  must  have  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  such  machines  as  the  lathe,  shaper,  and  drill  press,  and  the 
tools  which  accompany  them.  They  must  also  give  satisfactory  refer- 
ences. From  time  to  time  test  pieces  of  each  student's  work  are 
subjected  to  measurements  by  standard  measuring  machines.  The 
degree  of  accuracy  in  the  student's  work,  as  shown  by  these  author- 
ized tests,  determines  his  standing,  and  forms  the  basis  on  which  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  are  granted.  Three  of  these  certificates  entitle 
a  student  to  a  diploma.  At  least  three  years  are  required  to  complete 
this  course.  The  tuition  fee  for  the  term,  November  to  April,  is  $10 
for  residents  of  Springfield,  and  $20  for  nonresidents. 

The  course  of  instruction  begins  with  the  use  of  the  simpler  testing 
tools,  such  as  calipers,  gauges,  and  micrometers  in  machine-shop 
problems.  After  these  preliminary  exercises,  the  construction  of 
simple  tools,  such  as  mandrels,  twist  drills,  reamers,  butt  mills,  mill- 
ing cutters,  taps,  and  dies,  is  begun.  These  tools  are  first  finished  in 
the  rough,  and  afterwards  tempei*ed  and  ground  to  accurate  dimen- 
sions. They  are  not  accepted  unless  they  are  as  accurate  as  tools  of 
their  class  produced  by  the  best  makers. 

The  next  step  in  the  course  is  the  making  of  standard  gauges,  such 
as  fixed  or  snap  gauges,  standard  plugs,  and  collar  gauges.  Practice 
is  also  given  in  designing  and  making  special  gauges  for  testing  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  work  involved  in  high-grade  manufactured  products. 

The  final  steps  in  the  course  include  the  more  complex  and  original 
processes  for  which  the  preceding  practice  has  been  a  preparation. 
This  work  involves  the  making  of  machine  tools  which  are  to  be  used' 
in  tiie  pi*odnction  of  the  interchangeable  parts  of  machines.  In  this 
class  of  tools  are  included  jigs,  templets,  punches,  dies,  etc.  A  course 
of  meclianical  drawing  accompanies  the  shopwork  on  the  lines  nec- 
essary to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  details  of  the  mechanical 
processes. 
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For  the  evening  trade  classes  in  plumbing  the  tuition  fee  for  the 
term  is  $10  for  residents  of  the  city  and  $20  for  nonresidents.  The 
outline  of  the  work  in  the  plumbing  classes  is  as  follows: 

Firet  year:  The  theorj'  of  plnmbing  practice — (1)  Metals  and  alloye;  Bolder  and 
itB  manipulation.  (2)  Hydraulic  raniB,  how  to  set  and  put  in  operation;  practicat 
demonatration.  (3)  Pumpe,  siogle  and  double  acting,  how  to  connect  and  repair. 
(4)  Water  and  ita  distribution;  service  ^pes;  friction,  adjostage,  pressure,  and 
velocity;  vena  contracta.  (5)  Water  supply;  water  hammer,  cause  and  remedy; 
noises  in  water  pipes;  air  locln  in  water  pipe^  cause  and  remedy.  (6)  Water  r^u- 
lators;  reducing  Uie  pressure;  practical  tests  with  gauge.  (7)  Water  meters,  how 
to  read;  sample  for  practical  demonstration.  (8)  Filters  and  filtration;  samples. 
(9)  Kitchen  nu^  boilers,  single  and  double,  with  various  connections,  showing 
faulty  and  correct  method  for  hot-water  circulation;  upright  and  horizontal  setting; 
circulation  of  water;  illustrated  with  charts.  (10)  Storage  and  house  tanks;  safety 
and  vacuum  valves;  faucets,  how  to  repair,  showing  various  patterns;  freezing  of 
pipes;  thawing  o^pipee.  (11)  Cottage  house  plan  and  specification;  city,  tenement, 
and  apartment  honao  plans  for  supply  i^pee. 

Manual  instruction — Methods  of  joining  metals;  tools,  names  and  uses;  straighten- 
ii^  pipe;  preparing  pipe  ends;  cup  joint;  overcast  joint;  making  and  putting  on 
tacks;  cleaning  and  testing  solder;  wiping  joints,  supply  pipes  only;  horizontal  and 
upright,  round  and  branch,  3-way  joints;  packing  bibbs  and  ball  cocks;  wiping  in 
and  adjusting  bibbs  for  sinks  and  laundry  tubs;  setting  up  and  connecting  boilers 
with  range  and  house  tank;  tank  lining  and  pipe  connections. 

Second  year:  Theory  of  plumbing  practice — (1)  Heat,  ventilation,  local  and  drain; 
practical  demonatration.  (2)  Drunage  system;  subsoil  drains,  cellar  dnunm;  cess- 
pool oonstmction;  sewer,  drain,  soil,  and  vent  pipes.  (3)  Ventilation  of  house 
drains;  fresh-ur  inlets;  frozen  vent  pipes;  plenum  and  vacuum  in  a  dnunage  sys* 
tern;  foul  air,  where  discharged.  (4)  The  siphon  and  its  action  upon  house  plumb- 
ing. (5)  Traps  and  siphonage;  grease  traps;  where  should  a  trap  be  ventilated? 
(6)  Traps  tested,  showing  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  traps;  samples  of  twelve 
makes.  (7)  Fixtures;  baths,  sinks,  urinals.  (8)  Lavatories;  laundry  tubs,  tank 
valves.  (9)  Water-cloaets;  care  of  plumbing  fixtures.  (10)  Proper  arrangement  of 
plumbing  fixtures. 

Manual  iostmetion — Wiped  joints,  round  and  branches,  on  1^  to  4  inch  lead  pupe, 
also  ot  angle;  wiping  on  2  and  4  inch  ferrules;  wiping  nde  and  floor  flanges;  wiping 
flanges  on  tepe;  wiping  joints  used  in  electric  conduits;  sand  bends,  springs,  etc.; 
sand  bend  o&ets  and  angles;  soil-pipe  joints,  upright  and  horiiontal;  setting  up  soil- 
pipe  drainage  systems;  setting  up  plumbing  fixtures;  lead  burning. 

In  the  above  classes  6  instructors  are  engaged  in  teaching.  Three 
of  these  are  teachers  of  mechanical  and  free-hand  dmwing,  -with  a  thor- 
ough art  education  gained  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 
One  has  had  experience  of  over  twenty  years  in  inachine-shop  work, 
1  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  has 
had  long  experience  in  machine  shops  and  in  drafting  rooms,  and  1 
has  had  training  as  a  plumber,  having  been  a  master  plumber  for  many 
yeai's  and  for  several  years  the  city  inspector  of  plumbing. 

During  the  school  year  1899-1900  the  attendance  in  the  various 
classes  averaged  as  follows:  Drafting  class,  147;  di-awing  class,  73; 
tool-making  and  machine-shop  practice  class,  32;  and  plumbing  class, 
19.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  for  the  classes  in  tool  making,  machine- 
shop  practice,  and  plumbing  was  $760,  but  that  fo^,^bib  4^*^^^ 
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drawing  classes  can  not  be  separated  from  the  cost  of  the  day  drawing 
classes  of  the  public  schools.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  these 
classes  is  about  $1,400,  paid  by  the  city. 

Xhe  school  authorities  consider  that  the  courses  in  drafting, 
dmwing,  tool  making,  and  machine-shop  practice  are  entirely  satis- 
factory, while  the  course  in  plumbing  might  and  will  bo  extended. 
The  drafting  and  drawing  classes  have  turned  out  many  intelligent 
young  men  who  are  now  employed  in  the  industries  of  the  locality. 
The  general  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  those  who  have  attended 
these  classes  have  been  much  increased,  and  higher  wages,  steadier 
employment,  and  more  rapid  promotion  have  accrued  to  them;  they 
are  preferred  by  employers  to  merely  shop-trained  men,  and  in  most 
trades  they  can  obtain  work  without  undergoing  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship in  the  shop.  Shop  training  itself  in  Springfield  has  been 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  success  of  Uiese  classes.  Labor  unions  do 
not  seem  to  have  recognized  these  classes  as  valuable  to  workingmen 
and  have  given  them  no  aid,  nor  have  they  opposed  them,  as  unions, 
though  many  union  men  talk  against  the  classes. 

YOUNG  MEFS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Young  Men^s 
Christian  Associations  of  North  America  is  the  general  improvement 
of  young  men.  Among  tiie  vuious  features  that  are  ^ployed 
toward  this  end  probably  none  are  more  productive  of  practical  bene- 
fit to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  than  the  splendid  educational 
system  that  has  been  established.  Dui'ing  the  eariier  period  of  their 
history  the  educational  work  of  the  associations  was  largely  confined 
to  the  study  of  commercial  branches.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
importance  md  value  of  industrid  training  became  more  apparent, 
and  one  association  after  another  became  interested  in  the  subject  and 
added  one  or  more  industrial  branches  to  the  regular  curriculum. 
For  a  long  time  each  association  had  full  charge  of  its  own  class  work, 
examinations,  etc.,  and  thei'e  was  no  particular  uniformity  in  the 
methods  or  standards.  Having  in  view  the  establishment  of  more 
definite,  unified,  and  standard  courses  of  study,  the  international  com- 
mittee of  the  associations  in  1895  made  an  efi'ort  to  interest  the  differ- 
ent associations  in  a  scheme  of  experimental  examinations  which 
would  apply  to  all  schools  alike  and,  in  a  measure,  would  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  system  of  standard  courses  and  exam- 
inations. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  effort  was  successful  from  the 
start.  In  1896  the  international  committee  issued  its  first  prospectus 
containing  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  study,  and  assumed  charge  of 
the  annual  exftmioBtions.  The  system  thus  introduced  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  vast  improvement 
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over  the  methods  previously  employed.  While  most  of  the  associa- 
tion schools  take  advantage  of  the  courses  prescribed  by  the  interna- 
tional committee,  only  abont  one-third  participate  in  the  annual 
examinations. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  work  of  these  sdiooU  was 
furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  North  America: 

A  very  important  paii;  of  the  all-round  work  of  the  associations 
throughout  the  continent  is  that  of  the  educational  department.  As 

the  associations  exist  for  the  welfare  of  young  men  in  all  directions, 
it  is  natural  that  industrial  and  technical  education  should  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  350  or  more  etening  schools 
in  the  association  buildings  scattered  over  the  country.  The  work  of 
these  schools  embraces  the  instruction  of  26,000  young  men  by  about 
1,200  teachers.  The  subjects  pursued  are  commercial,  industrial, 
scientific,  language,  political,  and  miscellaneous,  depending  largely 
upon  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  particular  locality. 

The  following  comments  concern  the  work  in  industiial  subjects,  in 
which  there  are  about  6^000  young  men  engaged  as  students  and  300  as 
teachers.  The  industrial  work  is  in  operation  in  about  250  of  the  300 
cities  in  which  the  evening  school  work  of  the  associations  is  conducted. 
This  includes  all  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  as  there  are  few 
associations  in  cities  of  25,000  population  or  upward  that,  do  not  have 
some  work  classed  as  industrial.  The  best  work  of  this  character  may 
be  found  in  tibie  following  cities:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  New  York  Citjr; 
Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Hartford  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Cleveland.  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

While  the  work  is  industrial  to  a  large  degree,  part  of  it  may  be 
called  trade  work,  although  much  of  it  might  be  classified  as  technical, 
especially  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  advanced  work  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing, macnine  design,  building  construction,  structural  drafting,  etc. 

The  need  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  work  of  a  "roried 
character  tiiroughout  the  country  was  simply  the  fact  of  the  readiness 
of  the  associations  to  help  youn^  men  to  help  themselves.  Thousands 
of  young  men  already  engaged  in  machine  shops  and  other  industrial 
and  manufacturing  conceins  need  help  in  drawing,  whether  mechanical, 
architectural,  or  design,  to  enable  them  to  better  prosecute  their  daily 
work.  Furthermore,  tnere  are  many  men  in  the  crowded  commercial 
ranks  who  are  desirous  of  fitting  themselves  for  industrial  positions. 
These  needs  and  demands  the  associations  are  helping  to  supply  as  far 
as  their  limited  means  will  permit. 

As  the  schools  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  associations  in 
each  city,  the  rules  and  regulations  for  entrance,  conduct,  work,  etc., 
vary  slightly,  but  are  not  far  different  from  those  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary evening  schools.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  for 
each  subject  separately — that  is,  mechanical  drawing,  for  instonce^b 
a  subject  by  itself,  and  students  pursue  that  oftentimes  without  study- 
inganything  else. 

The  regular  courses  include  architectural,  free-haild,  and  mechaniMl 
drawing,  carpentry,  applied  mechanics,  and  machinegtei£^Cl®Sne 
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localities  the  course  of  instruction  includes  other  branches  also.  Thus, 
in  Philadelphia  there  is  a  course  in  air-brake  construction  and  manipu- 
lation whicn  is  specially  designed  for  railway  employees.  The  Boston 
school  has  lettering,  si^n  writing,  industrial  design  as  applied  to  fnr- 
niture,  wall  papers,  pnnted  fabrics,  etc. ,  and  a  two-year  course  in  naval 
architecture.  The  Hartford  school  has  forging,  plumbing,  and  jewelry 
engraving.  The  general  management  of  each  association  is  in  thehantb 
of  a  board  of  directors.  They  employ  a  general  secretary,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  all  forms  of  association  work  in  a  single  building.  Under, 
the  direction  of  the  general  secretary  are  department  secretaries,  and 
in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  there  is  an  educational  director  who 
gives  his  entire  time  to  the  development  of  the  educational  work  as  a 
whole.  Hiere  are  300  instructors.  In  selecting  instructors  the  training 
sought  is  more  lai-gely  from  experience  than  otherwise,  as  the  student 
appear  to  have  more  respect  for  the  practical,  successful  manufapturer 
or  artisan  than  they  have  for  the  merely  scholastic  and  theoretical  col- 
lege graduate.  There  are  but  two  grades,  elementary  and  advanced, 
for  each  subject.  Sometimes  students  spend  two  years  in  the  elemen- 
tary grade  before  going  to  the  advanced  grade.  During  the  past  year 
there  were  about  4,500  students  in  the  elementary  grades  and  1,500  in 
the  advanced  grades.  As  only  about  one-third  of  the  schools  partici- 
pate in  the  international  examinations,  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact 
namber  of  graduates  for  all  the  associations.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  since  the  introduction  of  industrial  work  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  there  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  graduates  in  the 
industrial  branches.  The  association  property  throughout  the  country 
is  valued  at  $20,000,000,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  the  valuation  of  the 
portion  devoted  to  educational  work  would  be  one-tenth  of  that  amount, 
or  $2,000,000.  Of  this  latter  amount  only  about  one-fifth,  or  $400,000, 
could  bo  assumed  as  devoted  to  the  industrial  phases  of  the  work. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  per  man  per  season  for  all  evening  class 
work  is  from  $12  to  $15.  This  is  assuming  the  educational  work  to 
slmre  the  same  proportion  of  the  current  expenses  as  it  does  in  the 
valuation,  or  one-tenth,  so  that  including  heating  and  lighting  the 
cost  of  maintenance  would  be  about  $100,0W)  per  annum.  The  schools 
are  maintained  partly  by  tuition  fees  and  the  balance  is  provided  by 
the  local  associations. 

The  courses  of  training  and  studv,  might  be  improved.  The  fact 
that  they  have  been  improved  by  at  least  100  per  cent  during  the  past 
six  years  leads  us  to  feel  that  there  is  constant  opportunity  for  further 
development  and  improvement.  This  improvement,  however,  will 
pro^my  come  from  flie  increased  importance  of  the  subjects  classified 
as  scientific,  such  as  advanced  mathematics,  the  elements  of  physics, 
chemistry,  electricity,  and  mechanics  as  applied  daily  to  the  problems 
in  the  various  kinds  of  drawings  and  shop  work.  Another  form  of 
improvement  will  come  in  the  increased  length  of  time  given  to  study. 
Five  years  ago  such  time  averaged  one  evening  per  week  per  subject. 
To-day  it  averages  a  little  more  than  two  evenings  per  week. 

Speaking  from  the  experience  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  and 
em^oyers  who  have  employed  the  young  men  studying  in  our  schools, 
the  following  statement  can  be  made:  The  educational  class  work  of 
the  associations  helps  young  men  to  help  themselves;  it  improves  the 
industries  by  increasing  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  employees, 
and  it  enables  the  young  men  to  increase  their  efiici^ncy  an^^^^^ 
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as  well  as  merit,  increased  remnneratioii  for  their  services.  Each 
year  from  200  to  500  different  men  ai'e  enabled  to  either  secure  posi- 

tions  or  receive  increased  salaries  because  of  the  knowledge  gained  in 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  associations.  For  example,  one  young 
man  three  years  ago  was  receiving  $40  a  month  as  a  bookkeeper.  Iw 
studied  mechanic^  drawing  in  our  school  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  three 
j'ears  and  is  now  receiving  Cl,500  a  year  in  the  drafting  room  of  the  car 
slxops  in  that  city.  Ten  young  men  in  Brooklyn  within  the  last  three 
rears  have  entered  architects'  offices  where  they  receive  from  $2.50  to 
%5  per  day,  as  a  result  of  tJieir  study  of  architectural  drawing  in  the 
Brooklyn  school. 

In  two  or  three  places  tiie  labor  organizations,  or  sections  of  the 
same,  have  officially  indorsed  the  industrial  work  of  the  association 
schools  and  also  the  trade  work  where  it  included  plumbing  and  car- 
pentry. In  other  instances,  however,  similar  work  has  been  opposed 
by  the  labor  unions  on  the  ground  that  the  schools  would  fit  ]ust  so 
many  more  men  for  the  trades  and  thereb}''  "take  the  bread  and  butter 
from  the  mouths  of  the  membei's  of  the  union."  It  can  not  be  said 
that  the  graduates  of  our  schools  are  preferred  by  ^plovers  and 
superintendents  over  shop-trained  men,  but  we  do  know,  however, 
that  they  are  employed  on  the  same  basis  with  the  g'raduates  of  other 
technical  schools  and  colleges.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  char- 
acter of  onr  work  is  intensely  practical.  Our  teachers  are  in  very 
many  cases  the  head  draftsmen  or  the  superintendents  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  and  we  always  endeavor  to  secure  the  most  experi- 
enced and  auccessful  practical  men  to  handle  the  work  in  the  industrial 
subjects. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  our  work  has  led  to  the  improvement  of 
ordinary  shop  training.  However,  good  work  in  any  line,  no  matter 
how  small,  has  a  conscious  or  unconscious  influence  toward  improve- 
ment. These  schools,  in  a  general  way,  have  proved  satisfactory. 
They  have  not  as  yet  attained  the  end  for  which  they  were  estaUish^, 
but  the  results  have  been  increasingly  encouraging,  especially  during 
the  past  five  years.  Our  system  of  rigid  examinations  throughout  the 
contment  has  been  of  great  value  in  raising  the  standard  of  work  dur- 
ing this  time,  so  much  so  that  many  colleges  and  technical  institationa 
are  in  sympathetic  and  cordial  cooperation  with  us  in  this  movement, 
and  offidaily  recognuse  our  international  certificates  at  their  face  vtdue 
as  based  upon  our  prospectus. 

The  work  of  the  Boston  and  Hartford  schools  being  representative 
of  the  most  complete  courses  in  the  industrial  branches,  these  schools 
are  treated  in  detail. 

TOUNO  KEN'S  CHBISnAN  ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON,  3CABS. 

This  school  was  established  in  1896  to  provide  for  the  educational 
needs  of  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  a'  good  foundational  educa- 
tion. The  school  aims  to  educate  the  student  in  just  as  broad  a  sense 
as  his  alnlity  will  p»mit,  and  every  course  is  framed  and  conducted 
on  an  educational  basis,  with  strictly  practical  ends  in  view.  The 
object  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  the  best  equivalent  for  a  regular  day* 
school  course  in  whatever  department  the  student  may  elects  Perfedi 
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freedom  is  allowed  in  the  matter  of  studies  selected,  provided  those 
are  taken  vhich  are  adapted  to  Uie  abilities  of  tiie  student.  There  are 
ten  departments,  or  courses,  of  instruction,  as  follows; 

1.  Elementary:  Arithmetic,  gnunmar,  Bpe>Ung,  geography,  vriting,  reading. 

2.  GiTil  service:  Arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  railroad  j auctions,  reading, 
writing,  Bpelling,  copying  rough  draft,  copying  from  dictation,  reading  addre0sel^ 
Bpedal  Uon  in  drawing— mechanical  and  ardutectural. 

3.  Goinineroe:  Arithmetic,  bookkeeinng,  penmanship,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
conunerrial  law,  oonunerdal  English,'  Gennan,  Frendi,  Spanish,  and  conunerdal 
geogtmphy. 

4.  High  school:  Arithmetic, algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  French,  Geiman,  and  Greek. 

5.  Draftii^:  Mechanical,  architectural,  mechanical  design,  ship  draftiog,  sign  writ- 
ii^,  French,  German,  alg^ra,  geometry,  and  lettering. 

6.  I^guages:  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  Italian. 

7.  Hnmc:  Piano,  voice,  o^u,  Tiolin,  hannony,  composition,  comet,  flnta,  man- 
dolittf  guitar,  and  banja 

&  Jmw:  Chmtracta,  torts,  criminal  law,  agency,  property,  equity,  ImUs  and  notes, 
pracdoe  and  pleading,  partnership,  evidence,  corporations,  wills,  constitntional  law, 
recitati<»ia,  quizzee,  and  moot  courts. 

9.  Art:  Free-hand  drawing  and  industrial  design. 

10.  General:  Elocution,  literary  society,  young  men's  ocmgress,  government,  clubs, 
dasB  wganiMtiona,  concerts,  lectures,  musieales,  etc 

Separate  courses  m&y  be  taken  by  those  who  desire  it,  but  the  school 
authorities  recommend  that  the  student  enter  one  of  the  ten  depart- 
mmts  requiring  frwn  two  to  four  years  of  study  and  take  all  the 
work  prescribed  therein. 

In  1899  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  institute  was  812,  all  males.  The  number  of  classes  was  45,  the 
membership  of  all  classes  was  1,790,  and  the  total  number  who  had 
attended  the  school  since  its  opening  was  31,623. 

Only  the  drafting  and  art  departments  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  report  as  clearly  industrial  in  character,  and  their  courses  are  as 
follows: 

The  departments  of  draftii^  and  art  afford  instraction  in  ri«nentary  drawing, 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  mechanical  design,  naval  architecture,  letter- 
ing, free-hand  drawing,  industrial  design,  and  rign  writii^. 

The  um  of  the  entire  work  is  to  turn  out  finished  draftsmen  in  all  lines,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  the  beet  teachers  are  employed  from  the  leading  schools,  and  every 
featnn  is  omiducted  on  a  profesnonid  baas. 

The  dementary  drawing  class  ofiers  a  course  in  the  principles  nnderlying  all 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawit^.  This  ctaas  is  a  feeder  for  the  advanced  claaaes 
into  which  students  will  be  promoted  at  any  time  they  are  prepared.  Geometrical 
pofoblems,  riiadows,  interseetiOQB,  projections,  and  all  the  elementary  principles  will 
be  fully  presented  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner. 

In  mechanical  drawing  the  conrse  comprises  instraction  in  machine  drawing, 
aketdiii^  from  the  madiine,  the  constmetion  of  scale  drawings  and  tnidngs,  and  tiie 
preparalMm  aoA  nee  oi  blne^priut  paper.  The  object  of  this  course  is  the  production 
of  finished  detidl  and  assembly  drawings  for  shop  use.  A  pnustical  knowledge  of 
projections  and  shsding,  as  well  as  some  proficiency  in  the  use  of  drawing  instro- 
ments,  is  most  essential,  theee  subjects  being  pven  in  the  elementary  classt  i 
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The  object  of  the  conrae  in  mechanical  design  is  to  ivovide  pracUcal  imtradjHni 
open  a  number  of  subjects  relating  to  ei^neeriiq;  work.  Hitherto  draftsmen, 
machinists,  and  others  desiring  to  study  special  mechanical  problems  have  applied 
for  admission  to  the  class  in  advanced  mechanical  drawing.  A  special  class  is  now 
provided  for  such  students.  To  enter  this  class  the  student  must  be  somewhat 
familiar  with  mechanical  drawings.  He  must  also  be  possessed  of  a  good  knowledge 
of  arithmetic.  The  course  consista  of  twenty-four  lectures  upon  the  subjects 
scheduled,  many  of  the  problems  being  demonstrated  by  apparatus,  dummy  engine 
gears,  etc.:  (1)  Strength  of  materials;  (2)  standard  bolts;  (3]  levers;  (4)  screws  and 
toggle  joints;  (6)  cams;  (6)  belts;  (7)  ropes;  (6)  pulleys  and  shafting;  (9)  and  (10) 
gears;  (11)  and  (12)  riveted  joints;  (18)  to  (16)  boilers;  (17)  and  (18)  steam 
engines;  (19)  and  (20]  steam-engine  indicators;  (21)  and  (22)  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture; (23)  and  (24)  mill  structure.  Each  student  is  required  to  keep  a  thorough 
notebook,  and  work  out  numerous  problems  in  connection  with  the  above  topics. 
The  class  meets  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  7.46. 

The  three-years*  course  in  architectural  drawing  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  scientific  principles  underlying  the  study  of  construction,  and  with  the  elements 
of  mathematica  and  mechanics  necessary  to  the  solution  of  architectural  problems. 
Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  time  possible  in  evening  work,  some  subjects  are 
omitted  which  serve  only  to  broaden  the  education.  The  purely  architectural  sub- 
jects, however,  are  retained  and  the  student  given  the  essentials. 

The  first  year's  work  consists  of  the  proper  use  of  instruments,  geometrical  prob- 
lems, intersections,  shadows,  and  lettering.  Free-hand  drawing  from  the  cast  and 
model  should  be  taken  during  the  fmtire  three  years.  One  foreign  language  is  also 
offered  durii^  the  same  time.  The  strictly  professional  work  begins  in  the  second 
year  with  instruction  in  the  classic  moldings,  five  orders,  timber,  brick,  and  stone 
construction,  pen  and  ink  rendering,  architectural  history,  and  elements  of  design. 
The  third  year  the  student  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  original  design;  instruction  is 
also  given  in  shade  and  shadow  rendering  in  India  ink,  perspective,  businees  law, 
heating  and  ventilation,  and  steel,  stone,  and  brick  construction. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  second  or  third  year  classes,  omitting  the  previous 
grades,  must  show  that  they  possess  the  requisite  knowledge. 

Students  are  received  as  members  of  any  class  for  which  they  are  qualified,  but 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  complete  course  is  ui^ed.  Students  entering  with  a  view 
of  making  architecture  a  profession  have  programmes  arranged  by  the  educational 
director. 

The  re\-ival  in  the  shipbuilding  interest  of  the  United  States  is  calling  into  activity 
a  class  of  draftsmen  who  for  years  have  been  in  si^ht  demand.  Ship  draftsmen 
have  been  so  little  calletl  for  during  the  past  fifteen  years  that  few  have  fitted  them- 
selves for  this  particular  field,  and  now  that  they  are  in  demand  the  supply  is  inade- 
quate. With  the  wish  to  place  this  much  desired  instniction  in  the  reach  of  drafts- 
men, stodcnts,  and  yachtsmen,  the  following  courses  have  been  framed.  Yachtsmen 
will  find  the  work  helpful  and  suggestive  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  frame  courses 
adapted  to  their  special  needs. 

First  year. — I>rafting:  TJnes— aheer  plan,  half-breadth  plan,  body  plan,  mldsliip 
section;  projections — water  lines,  cross  sections,  diagonals,  section  lines.  Construc- 
tion (steel  or  wood) :  Keel,  keelson,  frames,  floors,  deck  beams,  planking  or  plating, 
decks,  ceiling,  riveting  or  fastening. 

Second  year. — Calculations:  Displacement,  center  of  buoyancy,  areas  of  cross  sec- 
tions, areas  of  water  lines,  areas  of  lateral  plane,  areas  of  midship  section,  displacement 
per  inch,  center  of  lateral  plane.  Yacht  construction:  Keel,  keelson,  frames,  floors, 
beams,  clamps,  decks,  planking,  fastening.  Lead  keels:  Calculation  of  weight;  cal- 
culation of  center  of  gravity.  Sail  plans:  Calculation  of  area,  calculation  of  center  of 
lateral  resistance,  calculation  of  balance. 
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The  instrnction  in  mechanical  letterinf^,  -which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all 
engaged  in  any  line  of  drawing,  covers  two  hours  per  week.  No  matter  how  well 
made  a  drawing  may  be,  poor  lettering  will  min  its  appearance,  so  that  the  student 
who  expects  to  become  a  really  valnable  man,  and  one  commanding  a  good  salary, 
most  become  expert,  not  only  in  drafting,  bnt  in  lettering  also.  Many  able  draftsmen 
are  unable  to  secure  desirable  poeitionB  because  of  their  inability  to  letter  well. 

The  course  in  free-hand  drawing  includes  drawing  from  the  object,  forms,  piaster 
casts,  and  life;  instrnction  in  the  use  of  pencil,  charcoal,  and  brush;  perspective;  ele- 
ments of  dengn,  and  technical  application.  To  young  men  engaged  in  such  purauits 
aa  architecture,  litht^fraphy,  designing,  and  engraving,  where  judgment  of  the  eye 
and  training  of  the  hand  are  needed,  this  class  is  especially  helpful.  A  new  and 
well-lighted  room  has  been  provided,  furnishing  excellent  kilties. 

A  course  in  practical  dengn  as  employed  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  including  sach  sub- 
jects as  stained  glass,  fnmitare  and  drapery,  wall  papers,  printed  fobtics,  book  covers 
and  inlaid  work,  the  study  of  form  as  applied  to  pottery  and  its  decoration,  wrought 
and  bent  ironwork,  wood  and  stone  carving,  and  interior  decoration.  The  term  is 
divided  into  two  sections.  The  first,  from  October  to  December,  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  various  styles  of  historical  ornament,  animal  and  plant  forms,  and  the 
principles  of  construction  in  design.  The  second  term,  from  January  to  April,  ia 
devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  design,  the  technicalities  of  the  various  arts 
and  crafts,  the  final  rendering  of  dedgn  in  charcoal,  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  water 
colore.  The  instmctor  is  a  certificated  art  master  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fesmon.  Every  effort  is  made  to  have  this  course  of  practical  valne  to  men  from 
the  various  trades. 

The  course  in  sign  writing  offers  complete  instruction,  including  the  preparation  of 
new  and  cleaning  of  old  boards;  the  mixing  of  paints  and  sizings  for  all  purposes; 
bronze,  gold,  and  silver  lettering;  gold  and  silver  lettering  on  glass,  worked  up  in 
numerous  ways,  being  placed  on  the  back  of  the  glass,  thereby  producing  beautiful 
effects;  lettering  on  card  and  cloth  (onff  of  the  great  commercial  branchea);  gold 
and  black  lettering  on  ofBoe  doors;  treating  with  gold,  silver,  and  alnminom  on  any 
Bnrfoce;  lettering  on  banners  (silk  or  cotton);  sign  advertinng  on  walls  and  fences 
in  all  its  branches;  engraving  on  brass  and  princess  metal;  fancy  lettering  of  every 
description — mon<^raras,  scrolls,  and  striping. 

The  total  number  of  instructors  in  the  institute  in  1899  was  39,  of 
whom  7  devoted  all,  or  part  of,  their  time  to  instruction  in  the  depart- 
ment of  drafting  and  art,  and  1  of  these  is  a  certificated  art  master; 
3  arc  instructors  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  2  are 
expert  sign  writers,  and  1  is  a  pi*acticing  architect.  Five  of  the  ahove 
were  professionally  trained  in  colleges.  During  this  j'ear  there  were 
193  students  in  this  department,  and  about  SO  have  t^ken  full  coulees 
therein  since  the  department  was  opened. 

Members  of  the  evening  institute  are  required  to  hold  a  $5  assooia< 
tion  membership  ticket  or  a  $10  gymnasium  ticket,  and  in  addition,  to 
pay,  in  either  case,  the  small  class  fee  for  each  subject. 

The  educational  ticket  also  entitles  a  member  to  the  privileges  of  the 
evening  institute,  library,  reading  room,  reception  room,  socials,  bath- 
ing facilities,  free  storage  for  bicycles  during  the  riding  season,  summer 
camp,  and  free  admission  for  self  and  lady  to  the  Association  Star 
Course  of  Entertainments. 

As  an  aid  to  worthy  men  who  desire  an  education,  and^e  unaM^ 
to  pay  in  full  even  the  slight  charges,  a  limited  nuiiA^^ltf  ^sbflout^ii^ 
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has  been  provided.  Early  application  is  necessary,  as  the  funds  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  are  limited.  It  is  necessary  for  each  applicant 
for  a  scholarship  to  furnish  satisfactory  references. 

The  following  annual  class  fees  are  exacted:  Architectui-e — elemen- 
tary, $2,  advanced,  free-hand  drawing,  $1;  industrial  design,  $2; 
lettering  (mechanical),  $2;  mechanical  drawing — elementary,  91, 
advanced,  $2;  mechanical  design,  $4;  ship  drafting,  to. 

The  management  of  the  institute  is  in  the  hands  of  the  educational 
director  under  the  control  of  the  education  committee  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  cost  of  the  equipment  for  this  department  was  aboat  $2,000, 
and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  it  is  abont  the  same  amount.  The 
funds  for  maintaining,  etc.,  are  procured,  one-third  from  tuition  fees, 
one-thii*d  from  the  endowment  fund,  and  one-third  from  subscriptions 
of  the  members  of  the  association. 

It  is  thought  by  its  friends  that  the  department  might  be  improved 
by  adding  mechanical  engineering  and  bridge  construction  to  the 
courses  provided,  but  the  existing  courses  are  about  as  good  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  them.  The  establishment  of  the  department  has,  it 
is  said,  increased  the  intelligence  of  the  workmen  of  the  locality, 
bettered  their  character,  extended  their  horizon,  given  them  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  extended  education,  and  raised  their 
efficiency.  As  a  result  of  this  higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and 
more  rapid  promotion  have  foUo^^ed  in  many  cases,  and  those  who 
have  taken  the  course  are  preferred  by  employers,  etc.,  to  merely 
shop-trained  men  because,  knowing,  as  such  men  do,  why  they  per- 
form certain  operations  as  well  as  how  to  do  them,  they  are  beM^r 
equipped  for  their  work.  The  shop  training  in  the  locality  has  been 
improved,  as  the  shops  are  trying  to  follow  the  pace  set  by  the  institute 
in  industrial  training.  A  large  number  of  men  engaged  at  their  trades 
during  the  day  have  attended  the  classes,  doing  very  creditable  work, 
and  expressing  great  appreciation. 

Moral  aid  alone  has  been  given  the  school  by  the  labor  unions,  bat 
they  have  manifested  no  opposition  to  it.  The  institute  has  been  suc- 
cessful so  far  in  fill  its  departments,  and  has  fully  attained  the  end  for 
which  it  was  established. 

huxyxb  nraTXTUTE  (y.  x.  a.  A.),  habtfobd,  conk. 

Six-sevenths  of  the  boys  who  become  mechanics  in  this  locality 
leave  school  at  14  years  of  age,  with  only  a  rudimentary  education. 
While  they  may  acquire  much  practical  knowledge  by  their  work,  yet 
under  modem  conditions  they  can  have  little  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  equipped  mechanics  by  work  in  the  machine  shops  and 
mills,  and  therefore  few  rise  beyond  a  certain  point  of  attainment  in 
their  trades.   Tbey  may,  under  the  shop  syi^tem  of  edueatioi^  become 
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the  master  of  some  one  machine  or  some  one  operation,  but  can  never 
learn  in  the  shopa  all  the  details  of  their  trades  so  as  to  become  fitted 
for  the  pontioDS  of  foremen,  overseers,  or  superintendents.  Their 
only  chance  to  fit  themselves  for  such  positions  ia  by  study  outside  of 
working  hours,  and  the  night  school  offers  them  the  best  opportunity 
ior  this. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  special  tenhnical  education,  and  also  the 
need  of  an  education  in  general  lines  beyond  that  which  the  average 
workman  is  able  to  obtain  in  the  day  schools,  the  Hartford  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  has  conducted  educational  classes  for  many 
years.  It  was,  however,  nibble  for  a  lo^  time  to  develop  to  any 
great  extent  this  very  important  part  of  its  work.  Its  prenolt  good 
condition  and  its  opportunity  for  growth  were  made  possible  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  and  the  special  provision  made  for  the 
educational  department  now  known  as  the  Hillyer  Institute.  On 
December  22,  1892,  Mr.  Appleton  R.  Hillyer  and  Miiss  Clara  E.  Hill- 
yer presented  the  association  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000,  the 
income  from  which  is  used  for  this  work.  The  gift  was  made  in 
memory  of  their  deceased  father,  Gen.  Charles  T.  Hillyer,  and  its 
object,  to  quote  from  the  tei*ms  of  the  gift,  was  '^to  promote  manual, 
industrial,  commercial,  and  art  education — in  art,  more  especially  the 
useful  arts — and  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry  and  thrift." 

Because  of  this  fund  the  association  has  been  able  to  teach  a  variety 
of  subjects  and  to  add  to  its  curriculum  the  industrial  classes  so  greatly 
needed  in  a  city  like  Hartford,  where  many  young  men  are  eng^iged  in 
mechanical  pui*8uits. 

Tt»€  school  is  under  the  management  of  an  educational  secretary, 
who  acta  under  the  direction  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  educa- 
tional department  committee  of  the  association.  Courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  provided  in  architectural,  free-hand,  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, carpentry  and  cabinetwork,  engraving,  forging,  plumbing,  and 
electricity. 

The  outlined  courses  of  the  various  industrial  branches  are  as  follows: 

Architectural  drawing;. — Elementary  principles  of  projectionfl:  Directions  for  nae 
of  instruments  and  material,  application  to  simple  geometrical  forms,  explanation 
of  geometrical  terms  and  method  of  finding  plane  and  elevation  of  umple  figures. 
M^od  of  laying  out  roofs  with  steel  square  (showing  application  to  alt  forms  ol 
roob),  {dans  and  dbvatiim  of  a  small  dwelling  house,  bometrical  drawing:  Princi- 
ples and  thecKry  with  application  to  fdmple  geometrical  figorea.  Elementary  details: 
Window  frames,  door  frames,  cornice  details  for  frame  dwellings,  instruction  in 
tracing  and  blue  printing.  Principles  of  projections:  Development  of  covering  of 
cylinder  and  cones  and  application  to  eheetrmetal  woi^  development  of  covering  of 
domes  and  epixeree,  lines  of  intersection  of  cylinders,  cones,  spheres,  etc.  Details: 
Window  frames  for  brick  and  stone  buildings,  floor  and  roof  framii^,  details  for 
chimneys,  fireplaces,  and  stair  cases,  complete  set  of  working  drawings  for  frame 
dweUi^  to  cost  about  $5,000.  Details  of  stone  and  brick  work,  ironwork,  roU 
truMfl,  oom^lete  set  of  votking  drawings  for  stone  and  brick  sc^oolboua&^Penpeiy 
live:  Drflnitiona  and  ^ndplaa,  method  <d  findix^  perqiectiTe  ^pi^lygB»Ooft^tC 
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figaree,  perspective  of  frame  dwelling  from  working  diawii^  made  in  previooB 
leasona,  introdudnK  also  some  practice  in  free-hand  drawing. 

Free-band,  drawing. — The  use  of  various  materials,  how  to  look  at  a  model,  nae  oi 
antique  casts,  application  to  other  lines  of  drawing,  measurement  by  the  perpendic- 
ular, the  horizontal,  and  the  diagonal,  size  of  drawing,  character  of  outline,  relative 
strength  of  lines,  variations  of  same,  artistic  feeling  ia  a  line,  forms,  modeling  with 
stump,  use  of  the  charcoal,  of  crayon,  adaptability  of  the  latter,  light,  shadow,  half 
tones;  relations  of  one  to  the  other,  importance  of  accuracy,  how  to  look  for  values, 
taken  as  a  whole,  separately,  atmosphere  effect  of  drawing,  sketching  in  pencil,  use 
of  same,  relation  of  pencil  to  charcoal  or  crayon  the  same  to  painting,  brushes,  brush 
treatment,  comparison  with  pen-work  reaulte,  all  forms  of  vehicles  in  th^  proper 
place,  application  of  pictures  to  the  mind  of  observer,  relation  of  the  arts,  ttie  broad- 
ness of  the  painter's  field  as  compared  with  music,  literature,  sculpture. 

Mechanical  drawing,  elementary. — Geometric  problems,  illustration  of  the  planes 
of  projection:  Horizontal,  vertical,  plan,  elevation,  point,  line,  solids.  Sections^ 
crosshatching,  shade  lines,  direction  in  which  light  is  supposed  to  fall.  Projection  <^ 
objecta  ou  the  inclined  plane;  Solid  cube,  flight  of  steps,  projection  of  circle  making 
an  angle  with  the  plane  of  projection,  ellipse,  mode  of  describing,  cone  pnlley, 
hexagonal  nut,  conic  sections. 

Mechanical  drawing,  advanced. — Intersections:  Solids,  cylinders,  cones,  spheres. 
Connecting-rod  end,  screws,  gearing:  Cycloid  curve,  epicycloid,  hypocycloid,  involute, 
laying  out  gear  teeth,  worm,  spur,  and  bevel  gears  eccentric.  Development  of  cams: 
Continuous-motion  cams,  irregular  cam  and  roll,  cylindrical  cam.  Tracings,  blue- 
print solution,  and  preparation  of  paper.  Belts  (shOTt-ing  relation  to  pulleys): 
Straight  belt,  quarter-turn  cross  belt,,  machine  details.  After  finishing  this  course 
students  may  take  up  machine  design  and  practical  ti^nometry. 

Carpentry  and  cabinetwork.— Framii^:  Sills,  floor  timbers,  studs,  roofs,  etc  In 
cabinetwork  the  students  may  make  such  articles  as  bookshelf,  table,  panel  and 
panel  box,  book  case,  mantel  ^elf,  mantel  and  overmantel,  mndc  rack,  easel,  alver 
chest,  portable  writing  desk,  panel  desk,  china  cabinet,  writing  desk  with  pigeon- 
holes and  drawers,  tool  chest,  etc.,  finishing  and  varnishing. 

Forging.— Drawing  to  a  taper,  drawing  out  flat,  drawing  and  bending,  bending, 
drawing,  bending  and  twisting,  upsetting  and  forming,  drawn  bolt,  upsetting  and 
bolt  making,  punching  and  making  square  and  hexagonal  nuts,  comer  iron,  bending 
and  shouldering,  upsetting,  splitting  and  drawing,  fish  spear,  punching,  slottii^,  and 
forming,  lathe  dog,  bending,  scarfing  and  welding,  welded  collar,  chain  ring,  chain 
weld,  guy-rod  joint,  punching,  drawing  and  forming,  butt  weld,  scarf  welding,  pidr 
of  tongs,  can-i^  wrench,  drawing  and  tempering,  prick  punch,  small  cape  chisel, 
reamer,  drawknife,  right-hand  side  tool,  diamond  point  and  other  tools,  scratch  awl, 
hotcutting  chisel,  hammer,  butcher's  cleaver,  welding  steel  on  iron,  ice  tongs,  sprii^ 

Plumbing. — Manual  instruction,  lead  seams,  overcast  joints,  cup  joints,  calking. 
"Wiping  the  following:  Horizontal  round  joint,  horizontal  branch  joint,  upright 
round  joint,  upright  branch  joint,  stop  cock,  2-inch  ferrule,  bath  plug,  vertical 
branch,  side  flange,  floor  flange,  4-inch  ferrule,  traps,  tank  seams,  setting  basins, 
sand  bends,  etc  Scientiflc  instruction:  Brain,  soil,  and  waste  pipes,  trapping  and 
ventilation  of  drain,  supply  pipes,  boilers,  tanks,  'fixtures,  trapping  and  ventilation 
of  fixtures,  pumps,  etc. 

Electricity.— Frictional  electricity:  Attraction  and  repulsion,  conduction  and  dis- 
tribution, electrophorus,  frictional  and  influence  machines,  electroscope,  leyden  jar. 
Magnetism:  Properties  of  magnets,  methods  of  making  magnets,  distribution  of 
magnetism,  terrestrial  magnetism.  Current  electricity,  simple  voltaic  cell,  chemical 
action  in  the  cell,  Le  Clancfae  cell,  physical  and  physiological  effects  of  the  eonrent, 
currents  produced  by  induction,  induction  coil,  atmospheric  electricity,  dectro- 
magnets,  electric  bells,  electro-dynamics,  Ohms  law  and  its  conseq 
trical  measozements:  Galvanometers,  electrom^rs,  electroste^zS^li^ 
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dynamo  meter,  condenser,  Wheatstone's  bridge,  watt  meter,  ampere  meter,  volt 
meter.  Thermo-electric  currente,  heating  effecta  of  currente,  electric  lighting,  arc 
light,  incandescent  light,  magneto-electric  generators,  dynamo  electric  generators, 
direct-current  motOTB,  altemating-current  motors,  altemating-corrent  generators,  self- 
induction,  tranaformere,  electrolysis,  accumulators,  electro-depoeition,  cable  telegraph, 
telephone. 

Engiavmg  (jewelry).— -Analyrid  of  letters,  nature  of  the  different  metals  to  be 
engraved,  mode  of  sharpening  tools  to  get  different  effects  from  one  tool,  rules  to  be 
observed  in  laying  ont  inscriptions,  designing  monograms,  cutting  copper  plates,  cut- 
ting steel  dies,  lectures  on  the  processes  employed  in  half-tone  and  steel  engravings. 

The  course  in  architectural  drawing  requires  about  two  winters  to 
complete.  This  is  an  excellent  class  for  carpenters,  plumbers,  maaons, 
and  others  having  to  do  with  the  construction  of  buildings  where  the 
reading  of  drawings  is  required. 

The  course  in  mechanical  drawing  is  of  great  value  to  the  young 
machinist  who  aspires  to  enter  the  drafting  room  when  his  time  is 
served.  It  is  an  excellent  course  for  any  machinist,  as  it  will  teach 
him  not  only  to  read  the  drawings  of  others,  but  also  to  make  them 
for  himself.  To  become  a  skilled  mechanic  it  is  necessai*y  to  be  able 
to  read  drawings.  Young  men  in  other  occupations  have  taken  this 
course,  and  as  a  result  have  secured  more  congenial  employment. 

The  course  in  carpentry  embraces  a  variety  of  bench  work, and: 
brings  into  use  the  tools  commonly  used  in  the  trade.  As  the  instruc- 
tion is  individoal,  great  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  work. 
Young  men  who  wish  to  make  oseful  and  ornamental  pieces  of  house- 
hold furniture,  but  have  no  convenient  place  or  good  tools  at  home, 
find  the  class  room  of  the  school  pleasant,  attractive,  and  well 
equipped,  with  a  good  instructor  present.  The  student  pays  for  the 
material  used  if  he  takes  the  finished  work  home.  This  class,  which 
is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  builder,  is  of  very  practical  value  to 
apprentices  in  the  trade. 

The  course  in  forging  is  very  practical,  embracing  exercises  in  draw- 
ing, bending,  welding,  upsetting,  tempering,  etc.  After  the  student 
has  finished  a  comprehensive  course  of  iron,  he  begins  to  work  in  steel, 
making  tools  such  as  diamond  point,  side  tool,  chisel,  hammer,  etc. 
All  work  is  done  from  blue  prints,  thus  teaching  the  student  to  read 
drawings.  From  time  to  time  the  instructor  gives  talks  and  demon- 
strations of  principles  not  included  in  the  course.  One  season  a 
plumber,  after  completing  the  preliminary  work,  made  for  himself  a 
set  of  plumbing  tools.  Anything  made  in  this  class  may  bo  taken  by 
the  students  by  paying  for  the  material.  Young  men  who  desire  to 
become  blacksmiths  are  well  paid  for  the  time  spent  in  this  class. 
Machinists,  who  have  to  forge  and  temper  the  tools  they  use,  find  this 
course  adapted  to  their  needs.  Young  men  in  drafting  rooms  who  are 
making  drawings  for  articles  to  be  made  in  iron  or  steel  become  famil- 
iar with  the  nature  of  these  metals  by  handling  and  working  them 
here.  Digitized  by  Google 
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In  tiie  course  ia  plambing  the  instruction  is  both  manual  and  scien- 
tific. The  manual  instruction  consists  of  making  solder,  wiping  joints, 
sand  bends,  making  traps,  etc.  The  scientific  instruction  is  given 
upon  the  proper  arrangement  of  service  and  waste  pipes  and  upon 
drainage  and  ventilation.  In  this  kind  of  work  he  is  greatly  aided  by 
a  large  number  of  c<dored  diagrams.  This  is  a  class  that  is  of  special 
benefit  to  apprentices  who  have  to  pass  exfuninations  before  entering 
the  trade,  and  to  all  others  interested  in  the  trade.  There  are  joung 
men  who  are  undecided  as  to  what  trade  they  will  learn,  fearing  that  ^ 
they  will  not  select  the  right  one.  These,  if  they  ever  thought  of 
becoming  plnmbers,  may  enter  this  class  for  a  season  and  periiaps  be 
helped  to  choose  a  congenial  vocation.  Linemen,  who  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  wipe  a  joint  where  wires  are  connected,  may  also  take 
this  course  with  profit. 

Tlie  object  of  the  couree  in  electricity  is  to  give  the  student  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  subject.  Both  the  student  seeking  general 
infonnation  and  the  young  man  who  expects  to  earn  a  living  in  some 
electrical  business  will  be  benefited  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  subject. 

The  expenses  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  any  of  the  industrial 
courses  is,  first,  an  annual  fee  of  $2  for  membership  in  the  association 
and  an  additional  entrance  fee  of  $1  for  new  members;  second,  a  class 
fee  of  $3  per  term  of  20  lessons.  If  more  than  one  study  is  taken, 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  this  class  fee  of  $1  on  each  additional 
study.  In  the  class  of  jewelry  engraving,  instead  of  having  two  terms 
of  20  lessons  each,  enrollment  must  be  made  for  the  entire  40  lessons, 
and  the  fee  will  be  96  for  the  course. 

Any  young  man  16  yef^s  of  age  or  over,  of  good  character,  without 
regai^  to  color,  nationality,  or  religious  belief,  may  enter  liiese  classes 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  association.  Boys  from  11  to  17  years 
of  age  may  enter  certain  classes  by  becoming  junior  members  of  the 
association  at  a  cost  of  but  $1  for  a  year.  When  a  young  man  has 
completed  any  of  the  graded  courses,  he  is  entitled  to  a  departmental 
award  upon  passing  the  required  examination.  This  examination  may 
be  written,  oral,  or  shop  work,  as  the  subject  maj'  require.  Certificates 
of  attendance  will  be  given  to  all  students  who  have  been  present  at 
75  per  cent  of  the  class  sessions.  The  member  of  each  class  having 
the  highest  -per  cent  of  attendance  and  showing  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  bis  work  will  be  given  an  advanced  course  in  the  same  study, 
or  may  take  any  other  subject,  free  of  charge  for  one  season,  including 
his  regular  membership  in  the  association. 

There  are  11  instructors  in  the  industrial  branches  of  this  school,  all 
of  practical  experience  in  the  trades  taught. 

During  the  school  year  1899-1900  there  were  13  students  in  the 
course  in  architectural  drawing,  76  in  the  course  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing, 14  in  the  course  in  free-hand  drawing,  13  in  the  course  in  carpen- 
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try  and  cabinetTnaking',  10  in  the  course  in  forging,  10  in  the  course 
in  plumbing,  19  in  the  course  in  electricity,  and  none  in  the  course  in 
jewelry  engraving,  which  is  a  course  just  established. 

The  majority  of  those  who  take  instruction  in  these  classes  do  not 
complete  the  full  course  of  instruction  as  laid  out.  Only  those  who 
complete  the  courses  are  conddered  graduates,  and  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  school  year  1899-1900  they  were  as  follows:  Architectural 
drawing,  1;  mechanical  drawing,  18;  forging,  12. 

These  classes  are  held  in  the  regular  building  of  the  Young  Men*s 
Christian  Association. 

The  cost  of  equi^nent,  etc.,  has  been  about  $2,600,  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  about  $2,372.  The  funds  to 
pay  these  expenses  cwne  from  interest  on  the  endowment  fund,  from 
fees,  and  from  tuitions. 

The  offidals  of  the  school  believe  that  the  courses  in  tiie  industrial 
l»%nches  could  be  improved  by  making  more  effort  to  adapt  the  work 
to  the  needs  of  mechanics,  by  holding  the  classes  at  least  three  nights 
a  week  instead  of  two,  as  at  present,  and  by  increasing  the  length  of 
the  courses.  The  outlook  for  such  improvement  is  said  to  be  good. 
£vety  possible  improv^ent  is  being  made  as  fast  as  funds  available 
will  i^ow. 

This  school  by  its  courses  of  instruction  is  increasing  the  efficiency 
and  general  intelKg«ice  of  the  workmen.  Those  who  have  been 
instructed  here  have  attained  greater  skill  and  a  higher  earning 
capacity,  which  has  led  to  higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and 
more  rapid  promotion.  Their  genei*ally  higher  intelligence  and  skill 
has  made  them  preferred  by  employers  to  merely  shop-trained  men. 
While  no  formal  syston  of  apprenticeship  prevails  at  present,  yet  as 
a  general  rule  a  boy  must  spend  a  period  of  some  years  as  a  learner  in 
all  industries  b^re  being  considered  a  full  medianic  or  being  paid 
as  such.  '  The  graduates  of  this  school  start  work  as  full  mechanics  on 
full  pay. 

In  a  general  way  this  and  other  schools  of  the  same  character  have 
proved  satisfactory,  and  if  we  consider  Uie  end  for  which  they  were 
established  to  have  been  the  improvement  of  the  working  classe-s  in 
intelligence  and  skill,  they  have  fully  attained  it.  Tb&y  are  all  sus- 
cei^ble  of  improvement  and  always  will  be. 

INSTBUmON  BT  COBEESPONDENCE. 

While  instruction  by  the  correspondence  method  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  it  has,  neveitheless,  grown  to  such  considerable  pro- 
portions, more  especially  within  the  last  few  years,  that  its  importance 
and  value  as  an  educational  factor  have  now  come  to  be  recognized 
even  by  many  who  heretofore  have  been  wont  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
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absurd  innovation  in  the  field  of  education.  NotwitJietanding  the 
practical  results  that  have  already  been  accomplished  by  these  schools, 
and  which  are  freely  admitted  by  both  employers  and  workmen,  some 
doubt  still  exists  in  certain  quarters  regarding  the  posaibility  of  giv- 
ing adequate  technical  instruction  by  the  correspondence  method. 
When  the  environment  of  the  class  of  students  to  which  these  schools 
appeal  and  the  system  of  teaching  that  is  employed  are  considered, 
however,  the  claim  that  instruction  by  this  method  is  not  susceptible 
of  practical  results  is  very  largely  disproved.  Correspondence  schools 
appeal  particularly  and  with  considerable  force  to  mechanics  and 
apprentices  who  are  already  engaged  in  occupations  and  trades  which 
require  more  or  less  of  a  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  that  can 
not  be  acquired  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily  work.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  theory  and  technique  of  most  trades  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  workmen  unless  they  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  study.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  leave  school  for 
the  workshop  with  hardly  more  than  the  bare  rudiments  of  a  common 
school  education,  and  the  need  of  theoretical  and  technical  instruction 
in  the  trades  rarely  occurs  to  them  until  they  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  future  advancement  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge.  This  being  the  case,  if  they  are  to 
acquire  this  knowledge  at  all  they  must  obtain  it  by  attending  some 
evening  school  where  the  trades  are  taught  according  to  approved 
methods,  or  they  must  resort  to  the  aid  of  special  text-books  and 
master  them  as  best  they  can.  While  the  night  schools  afford  a  rem- 
edy for  those  who  reside  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  still  there  are 
thousands  of  workers  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  the  rural 
districts  generally  who  are  debarred  from  this  privilege.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  circumstance  of  locality  or  time  be  such  that  they  can 
not  attend  a  night  school,  their  only  alternative  is  to  adopt  tJie  text- 
book method.  It  is  this  class  particularly  that  the  correspondence 
schools  aim  to  reach. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  class  that  seeks  the  aid  of  these  schools. 
There  are  hundreds  of  men  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  tech- 
nical and  scientific  work  to  whom  the  system  of  instruction  papers 
and  text-books  designed  and  controlled  by  these  schools  have  strongly 
appealed.  Of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  architectural  draftsman 
who  has  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  plan  and  detail  drawing 
and  desires  to  obtain  a  modem  knowledge  of  building  design  and  con- 
struction.  So,  too,  the  mechanical  draftsman  who  desires  to  supple- 
ment his  di-afting-room  experience  with  a  complete  mechanical  course 
and  thereby  qualify  as  a  machine  designer  or  mechanical  engineer. 
Then  there  is  the  engineer  who  desires  a  working  acquaintance  with 
other  branches  of  engineering  closely  related  to  his  own,  and  also  the 
stndent  fresh  from  college,  well  equipped  with  a  gener^edocation, 
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who  wishes  to  take  a  special  course  in  some  particular  branch.  For 
these  classes,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  correspondence  schools  are 
particularly  well  adapted.  The  increasing  number  of  trained  mechan- 
ics and  students  of  liberal  education  who  are  taking  special  courses  in 
these  schools  is  a  fair  indication  that  the  system  of  instruction  by  mail 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Indeed,  there  is  such  abundant 
evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of  these  schools  that  there  is 
every  reason  for  including  them  in  this  report. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, among  which  maybe  mentioned  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.,  American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Electrical  Engineer  Institute  of  Correspondence  Instruc- 
tion, New  York. 

The  character  of  the  courses  and  the  methods  of  instruction  em- 
ployed in  the  schools  are  substantially  the  same. 

The  object,  methods,  and  work  of  these  schools  are  well  represented 
in  a  statement  which  was  furnished  by  the  officials  of  the  "Scranton 
school,  and  is  in  part  as  follows: 

The  distinctive  function  of  these  schools  is  to  teach  the  theory  of 
engineering  and  the  trades  to  men  and  women  already  at  work. 

The  success  of  the  method  of  teaching  by  mail  depends  very  largely 
on  the  subdivision  of  the  student's  work  into  many  short,  easily  mas- 
tered lessons,  or  parts.  These  are  sent  to  him  in  a  fixed,  invariable 
order  in  the  shape  of  instruction  and  question  papers,  drawing  plates, 
and  whatever  else  his  course  may  contain.  The  instruction  papers 
are  printed  in  pamphlet  form  of  from  10  to  100  pages.  Each  paper 
is  complete  in  itself  and  contains  all  the  instruction  required  for  the 
mastery  of  the  next  paper,  but  includes  nothing  that  is  not  necessary 
for  a  complete  understanding  of  it.  The  writers  assume  that  the 
student  knows  nothing  more  about  the  subject  in  hand  than  has  been 
treated  in  a  previous  paper.  Only  (he  plainest  language  is  employed, 
and  many  facts,  principles,  and  processes  that  would  otherwise  be 
hard  to  understand  are  made  clear  by  the  use  of  zinc  etchings  and 
half-tone  illustrations. 

As  soon  as  the  student  is  enrolled,  his  first  and  second  instruction  and 
question  papers  are  sent  to  him,  accompanied  by  directions  for  proceed- 
ing with  the  work,  inquiry  blanks,  and  a  supply  of  envelopes. 

After  carefully  reading  the  directions,  he  studies  the  first  instruc- 
tion paper  and  works  out  the  examples  for  practice.  If  he  meets  with 
any  difficulty,  he  fills  out  an  inquiry  blank,  giving  full  particulars, 
sends  it  to  the  school,  and  proceeds  with  his  studies.  A  full  written 
explanation  of  the  matter  is  promptly  forwarded  from  the  school,  and 
he  is  encouraged  to  write  for  special  information  at  any  time.  After 
metering  the  contents  of  the  first  instruction  paper,  he  takes  up  the 
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ftccompanying  question  paper  and  writer  his  answers  to  the  test  ques- 
tions. He  then  forwards  these  answers  to  the  school  and  proceeds  to 
study  the  second  instruction  paper. 

When  the  sets  of  answers  are  received  at  the  school,  they  are 
reviewed  by  examiners  specially  trained  for  this  work.  The  papers 
are  carefully  gone  over,  such  errors  as  exbt  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 
punctuation,  etc.,  being  checked  in  red  ink.  When  an  error  is  dis- 
covered, it  is  not  only  indicated  in  red  ink,  but  a  careful  explanation 
of  that  particular  problem  is  written  on  the  back  of  the  sheet.  When- 
ever necessary,  special  exercises  and  letters  of  ex|^anation  are  sent  to 
the  student. 

After  being  corrected,  the  papers  are  entered  upon  the  books  as  passed 

if  a  satisfactory  mark  has  been  attained.  If  his  mark  is  not  satis- 
factory, the  student  is  required  to  review  incorrect  portions  until 
mastered.  The  answers  are  then  returned,  accompanied  by  a  per- 
centage slip  and  the  third  set  of  papers.  By  this  system  the  student 
always  has  one  paper  to  study  while  his  work  on  a  pi'evious  paper  is 
being  corrected. 

The  instruction  paper  on  drawing  and  a  mailing  tube  for  returning 
the  finished  plate  are  sent  with  the  first  arithmetic  paper.  Detailed 
directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  instruments,  making  the  first  pUte, 
and  sending  in  the  work.  Beginning  with  the  drawing  of  simple  lines, 
the  student  is  gradually  advanced  to  actual  working  plans  of  mechan- 
ical and  architectural  constructions.  The  model  plates  are  smaller  than 
the  required  plate.  He  thus  makes  an  original  drawing,  according  to 
scale. 

If  the  student  meets  with  continued  difficulty  in  the  study  of  any 

subject,  a  special  instructor  is,  on  request,  assigned  to  him  (without 
extra  charge),  who  gives  personal  attention  to  his  case  until  tlie  subject 
is  completed. 

Nearly  all  of  the  students  are  compelled  to  study  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages.  Although  in  the  Scranton  school  their  average  age  is 
about  26  years,  more  than  80  per  cent  know  nothing  of  fractions  when 
they  begin  their  studies.  For  such  students  as  these  the  ordinary 
text-book  is  intricate  and  difficult  It  presupposes  the  help  of  a  living 
pre^nt  teacher,  and  without  such  help  its  difficulties  are  insurmount- 
able, and  the  attempt  to  use  it  in  this  method  of  self-help  results  in 
speedily  convincing  the  student  that  education  is  unattainable  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher.  It  was  obvious  at  the  outset  that  text-books  for 
teaching  the  manual  industries  by  mail  must  combine  simplicity'  with 
thoroughness,  otherwise  failure  waa  inevitable.  But  no  such  text- 
books were  in  the  market.  It  was  necessary  to  hav«  them  written. 
For  this  work  men  strong  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  eadb 
trade  to  be  taught  were  found.  In  engaging  men  to  prepare  the  text- 
books for  any  industrial  or  engineering  specialty,  the  management  of 
the  school  states  that  two  conditions  of  fitness  havocbeem  li^i^^Qhgi^ed 
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ob:  First,  that  they  ninat  have  thorong^  theoretical  education  in  that 
and  allied  speciahies;  and,  second,  that  their  education  in  theory  shall 
have  been  sapplemented  by  satisfactory  practical  trainiog^.  Both 
the  technical  adiool  and  the  workshop  must  be  represented  in  their 
eqnipineBt. 

The  courses  of  study  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  all  classes  of  workers  in  raecbanical  industries,  from 
the  humblest  apprentice  to  the  skilled  mechanic  and  the  trained  engi- 
neer. The  courses  for  the  former  class  provide  for  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  particular  subject  or  occupation, 
while  those  for  skilled  mechanics  and  ei^neers  include  also  special 
and  advanced  instruction  in  the  higher  branches. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  mechanical  industries,  the  railway 
department  affords  hoth  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the 
eonstmofaon  and  operation  of  loeomotive  engines,  air-brakes,  etc.,  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  fireman  and  to  brakemen  and  train  hands. 

The  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  is  as  follows ;  Complete  mecliani< 
cal,  refrigerataon,  gas  engines,  farm  machinery,  shop  practice,  station- 
ary engineers',  marine  engineers',  locomotive  running,  mecbanical- 
loeomotive,  trainmen's,  air-brake,  electrical  engineering,  electrical,  elec- 
tric power  and  lighting,  electric  lighting,  electric  railways,  electric-car 
running,  wiring  and  bell  work,  telephony,  telegraphy,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, architectural  drawing,  complete  architectural,  architectural  draw- 
iog  and  design,  building  oontractors',  ornamental  design,  sheet-metal 
pattern  drafting,  sanitary  plumbing,  heating,  and  ventilation,  heating 
and  ventilation,  sanitary  plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  gas  fitting,  sani- 
tary plumbing,  lettering  and  sign  painting,  complete  coat-mining, 
full  mining,  metal  mining,  metal  prospectors',  civil  engineering,  bridge 
engineerii^r  railroad  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  and  munic- 
ipal ei^ne^ng.  Owing  to  the  extended  list  of  sepirate  and  distinct 
courses  which  are  taught,  no  attempt  is  made  toward  a  detailed 
description  of  the  same.  In  order,  however,  that  a  better  idea  may 
be  had  regarding  the  scooe  of  the  work,  a  syno'osis  of  a  number  of  the 
courses  is  given: 

Complete  mechanical  coarse:  This  ia  intraided  for  machinists,  draftsmen,  T>atteni 
makera,  tool  makers,  deagners,  mechanical  ei^neers,  and  all  others  who  are  enfsfigeA 
hi  mechanical  wcvk.  The  sal^ects  taught  are  aritbmetie,  formulas,  geometrical 
drawhtg,  mechanicBl  drawing,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  elementary  mechanics, 
hydromeehanics,  algebra,  logaiithmB,  pneumatics,  heat,  steam  and  steam  engines, 
strength  of  materials,  applied  mechanics,  steam  boilers,  machine  design,  and  dyna- 
mos and  motors. 

9hoi>-practice  eomw:  This  course  is  divided  into  five  parts,  aa  follows:  The 
machiDe-ebop  drvision  Is  intended  feirall  those  who  wish  togetathcrongh  knowledge 
of  modem  machine-shop  practice.  The  tool-making  division  ia  intended  for  those 
who  deaire  ntfonBation  in  reffard  to  the  l^est  and  most  approved  methods  used  in 
the  makutg  ci  tools.  .  The  pvtteni-makhif;  divinon  covers  thoronghly  the  sabject  oi 
pattern  nwkh^  in  all  its  bnmches.  The  foundry-work  diviedon  ^ves^i^roi^hui- 
stroetion  in  aB  pbaoea  of  loondry  work.   The  blacksmlthinf  i9teddfii^l&^)jS^L& 
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is  intmded  to  give  blacksmiths,  heliters,  and  all  employed  in  smith  shops  and  forges 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  inethods  employed  in  their  trade.  The  sabjecta 
taught  are  reading  working  drawings;  arithmetic;  measuring  instniments;  lathe  work; 
working  chilled  iron;  planer,  8hai>er,  and  slotter  work;  drilling  and  boring;  milling- 
machine  work;  gear  cutting;  grindiug;  bench,  vice,  and  floor  work;  general  bints 
on  shop  practice;  tool  making;  pattern  making;  foondry  work;  blacknnithing  and 
foiling. 

Mechanical-locomotive  course:  This  course  provides  instruction  in  theoretical  and 
applied  mechanics,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  mechanical  drawing,  machine  de»gn, 
and  the  principles  of  construction  and  operation  of  locomotives  and  dynamos  and 
motors.  It  is  intended  for  master  mechanics,  roandhouae  and  machine  shop  fore- 
men, machinists  and  draftsmen  in  railway  machine  shops,  and  cnginemen  who  desire 
to  qualify  for  positione  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  railways.  The  subjects 
taught  arc  arithmetic;  formulas;  geometrical  drawing;  mechanical  drawing;  geom- 
etry and  trigonometry;  elementary  ■  mechanics;  hydromechanics;  algebra;  loga- 
rithms; pneumatics;  heat;  steam  and  steam  engines;  strength  of  materials;  applied 
mechanics;  steam  boilers;  machine  design;  dynamoeand  motors;  locomotive  Irallers; 
steam,  cylinders,  and  ralve  gears;  locomotive  management,  including  breakdowns; 
compound  locomotives;  the  Westinghonse  air-brake;  the  New  York  air-brake;  train 
rules;  car  healing;  car  lighting;  the  electric  headlight 

Complete  architectural  course:  This  is  intended  for  architects,  draftsmen,  con- 
tractors and  builders,  carpenten',  masonp,  bricklayers,  building  tradesmeif,  and  all 
others  desirous  of  qualifying  themcelves  to  design  and  construct  buildings.  The  pub- 
jects  taught  are  arithmetic,  formulae,  geometry  and  mensuration,  geometrical  drawing, 
architectural  drawing,  ornamental  drawing,  advance<l  architectural  drawing,  manmry, 
earpentrj',  joinerj',  stair  building,  ornamental  ironwork,  roofing,  sheet-metal  work, 
electric-light  wiring  and  bell  work,  plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  heating  and  ventilation, 
painting  and  decorating,  estimating  and  calculating  (luantities,  history  of  architecture, 
architectural  de^iign,  specifications,  building  superintendence,  contracts  and  permits, 
architectural  engineering. 

Sanitary  plumbing,  heating,  and  ventilation  course:  This  courfje  affords  an  educa- 
tion in  plumbinii,  heating,  and  ventilation  that  will  qualify  any  plumlter,  nteam  iifler, 
or  gas  fittt'r  to  fill  the  liigheft  pofiitions  in  his  line  of  work.  The  Hubjecte  taught  are 
arithmetic,  geometrical  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  mensuration,  me('hani<.ii, 
plumbing  and  drainage,  gas  and  gas  fitting,  electric- light  wiring  and  bell  work,  prin- 
ciples of  heating  and  ventilation,  ttteam  heating,  hot-water  heating,  furnace  heating, 
ventilation  of  buildings. 

Complete  coal-mining  counte:  This  is  intended  for  mining  engineers,  miners,  and 
mine  officials  who  wish  a  aimplete  education  in  the  methods  and  machinery  used  in 
coal  iiiiuing.  It  embraces  a  study  of  every  detail  necessary  to  fit  a  student  for  any 
p<»fition  in  anthracite  or  bituminous  mines,  or  to  pa-oa  the  examinations  for  mine 
foreman  or  State  mine  ins^iector.  The  subjects  taught  are  arithmetic;  formulas; 
geometrical  drawing;  geometry  and  trigonometry;  gases  met  with  in  mines;  miue 
ventilation;  mine  surveying  and  mapping;  economic  geology  of  coal;  prospecting  for 
coal  and  location  of  openings;  shafts,  slopes,  and  drifts;  methods  of  working  coal 
mines;  mechauics;  steam  and  steam  boileis;  steam  engines;  air  and  ait  comprcKion; 
hydromechanics  and  pumping;  mine  haulage;  hoisting  and  hoisting  appliances;  sur- 
ffure  arrangements  of  bituminous  mines,  surface  arrangements  of  anthracite  mines; 
compres8e<l-air  coal-cutting  machinery;  percussive  and  rotary  iKjring;  dynamos  and 
mntors;  ele<!tric  hoisting  and  haulage;  electric  pumping,  signaling,  and  lighting;  elec- 
tric coal-cutting  machinery. 

Full  mining  couTw:  This  is  intended  for  mine  superintendents,  foremen,  mining 
engineers,  and  others  w^ho  wish  a  thorough  education  in  all  branches  of  mining.  The 
subjects  taught  are  arithmetic;  formulas;  geometrical  drawing;  geometry  and  tr^o> 
nometry;  gases  met  w^ith  in  mines;  mine  ventilation;  mine  surveying  anid  mapping, 
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economic  geology  of  coftl;  prospecting  for  coal  and  location  of  openings;  ehafte,  elopes, 
and  drifts;  methods  of  working  coal  mines;  mechanics;  steam  and  steam  boilers; 
Bteam  engines;  air  and  air  compression;  hydromechanics  and  pampiog}  mine  haulage; 
hMHting  and  hoisting  appliances;  sarface  arrangements  of  bituminous  mines;  surface 
arrangements  of  anthracite  mines;  compressed-air  coal-cutting  nutchinery;  percussive 
and  rotary  boring;  dynamos  and  motors;  electric  hoisting  and  haulage;  electric  pump- 
ing, mgnaling,  and  lighting;  electric  coal-cutting  machinerj';  blow'piping;  mineralogy; 
aa^ying;  geology;  prospecting;  placer  and  hydraulic  mining;  preliminary  opera- 
tions at  metal  mines;  metal  mining;  surface  arrangements  at  metal  mines;  ore 
dressing  and  milling. 

Railroad  engineering  course:  Tliis  is  intended  for  railroad  employees,  track 
inspectors,  section  men,  assistant  engineers,  railroad  surveyors,  and  all  others  engaged 
in  the  survey,  construction,  or  maintenance  of  railroads.  The  subjects  taught  are 
arithmetic,  formulas,  geometrical  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry, elementary  mechanics,  hydromechanics,  algebra,  logarithms,  pneumatics, 
strength  of  materials,  Bur\'eying,  land  surveying,  mapping,  railroad  location,  railroad 
construction,  track  work,  railroad  structures. 

In  the  departments  that  deal  with  engineering  and  industrial  tech- 
nics there  are,  including  principals,  42  male  instructors  and  191  female 
as:iistant  instructors.  These  numbers  represent  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  entire  instrtiction  force  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  having 
experience  in  practical  work,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  faculty 
are  also  graduates  of  colleges  and  technical  schools.  With  respect 
to  the  training  of  subordinate  instructors,  it  should  be  stated  that 
they  arc  graduates  of  high  and  normal  schools,  and  a  consfdcrable 
number  of  them  are  graduates  of  colleges.  Before  obtaining  full  recog- 
nition as  members  of  the  corps  of  instructors  the}'  are  required  to 
pass  an  examination  both  oral  and  wntten,  and,  in  most  cases,  to  serve 
durmg  a  specified  period  of  probation. 

Cnlike  the  oi'dinary  resident  schools,  there  are  no  established  grades 
or  classes.  The  number  of  students  graduated  in  a  given  time  from 
an  ordinary  technical  school  or  college  furnishes  a  pretty  reliable 
measure  of  its  success.  With  this  institution  the  case  is  otherwise,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts: 

First.  A  large  number  of  persons  enroll  and  pay  tuition  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  text-books  for  use  in  their  business.  This  class 
has  no  intention  of  studying  systematically  and  no  wish  to  obtain 
diplomas. 

Second.  While  there  is  an  enrollment  of  more  than  800,000,  only  5 
per  cent  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  more  than  four  and 
a  Ikalf  years,  and  experience  has  shown  that  students  do  not  complete 
the  more  important  courses  in  less  than  five  or  six  years.  Haste  it  is 
claimed  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  for  students  are  earning  and 
learning  at  the  same  time,  and  the  longer  time  gives  all  the  greater 
opportunity  to  exemplify  theoiy  in  practice. 

Graduation,  therefore,  which,  in  the  case  of  students  in  ordinary 
institutions,  is  an  event  of  crowning  importance,  marking  as  it  does 
the  end  of  school  life  and  the  beginning  of  the  student's  period  of  pix>- 
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ductive  activity,  is  here  a  mere  minor  incident.  The  stadents  are 
already  at  work  and  are  getting  the  technical  knowledge  that  gives 
them  a  constantly  increasing  efficiency  in  an  occupation  chosen  before 
their  study  began — a  training  all  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  that 
the}*^  are  learning  to  apply  this  technical  knowledge  in  their  daily  work. 

The  schools  are  maintained  by  taition  fees.  The  main  building, 
used  for  instruction  purposes  only,  is  five  stories  high  with  a  floor  area 
of  34,500  square  feet,  and  was  erected  in  1898  at  a  cost  of  9225,000. 
The  building  used  for  printing  purposes  was  completed  the  same  year 
and  cost  $80,000.  A  new  building  is  now  in  process  of  coD.struction. 
The  company  rents,  besides,  Id  other  buildings,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  the  city  of  Scranton.  In  addition,  there  are  IT  district  offices  and 
150  local  offices  at  various  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  offices  are  engaged  in  enrolling  students  and  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  school  geiierally  in  theu-  respective  localities. 

The  field  equipment  includes  six  railroad  cars,  each  with  a  complete 
air-brake  outfit,  and  costing  $10,000  each.  These  cars  constitute-a 
very  important  part  of  the  system  of  instruction  followed  in  the  rail- 
way department.  When  arrangements  have  been  perfected  with  the 
officials- of  a  road,  an  enrollment  car  nuikes  a  tour  of  the  entire  line, 
stopping  at  points  long  enough  to  afford  the  employees  an  opportunity 
to  visit  it,  examine  the  instruction  papers,  and  obtain  such  other 
information  as  they  may  desire  regarding  the  method  of  instruction. 
When  the  students  enroll  they  are  furnished  with  all  necessary 
instruction  and  question  papers,  and  at  stated  intervals  the  instruction 
cars  follow  over  the  i*oad  and  supplement  the  regular  instruction  with 
lectures.  ITiese  lectures  are  made  of  great  practical  value  by  the  use 
of  stereopticon  illustrations  and  sectional  models  of  modern  train  amd 
engine  apparatus,  and  working  models  of  locomotives  driven  by  com- 
pressed air.  Up  to  the  present  time,  these  cars  have  operated  on 
about  40  different  roads  and  enrolled  some  8,000  railway  men. 

Regarding  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction  it  is  said  that  a  necessity  of  peculiar 
urgency  with  these  schools  is  that  of  keeping  their  text-books  and  the 
matter  and  scope  of  their  courses  constantly  up  to  date.  The  students 
are  in  actual  contact  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  in  engineering 
and  the  arts,  in  the  trades  and  industries,  and  they  are  quick  to  detect 
and  prompt  in  reporting  to  the  management  anything  at  variance 
with  the  latest  and  best.  Hence,  constant  revision,  after  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  of  everything  new  that  is  of  recognized  merit, 
is  unavoidable,  and  is  imperatively  demanded  of  the  management  of  the 
school.  The  principals  are  compiled  to  devote  a  large  part  of  their 
time  to  study  and  to  visiting  industrial  and  commercial  plants. 

The  object  of  the  American  School  of  Correspondence,  located  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  declared  to  be  "to  educate  and  advance^he  Amer- 
ican mechanic."   "The  school  makes  no  attempt  %oittak0m^^§s^f 
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a  school  for  resident  students,  but -aims  to  brin^  a  technical  education 
within  the  reach  of  every  ambitious  w^e-camer.  To  the  man  on  the 
form,  in  the  office,  in  the  store — to  every  man  who  feels  that  he  is  like 
a  cog  on  a  wheel,  always  moving  but  never  progressing — it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  fit  himself  for  a  change  of  occuiMtion." 

The  full  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  this  school  are  as  follows; 
EUectrical  engineering,  mechani<»l  engineering,  mechanical-electrical 
engineering,  stationary  engineering,  marine  engineering,  locomotive 
engineeriag,  textile  engineering,  and  heating,  ventilating,  and  plumb- 
ing. Complete  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  is  included  in  every 
full  engineering  course. 

For  those  who  are  unable  or  who  do  not  desire  to  take  one  of  the  f  uU 
engineering  courses  the  following  special  shorter  courses  arc  offered: 
Arithmetic;  arithmetic,  eleinentary  algebra,  and  mensuration;  advanced 
algebra;  geometry;  complete  mathematical — arithmetic,  mensuration, 
algebra,  geome^,  logarithms,  and  trigonometry;  arithmetic,  ele- 
mentary algebra^  mensuration,  and  mechanics;  general  studies — aiith- 
metic,  elementKry  algebra,  mensuration,  mechanics,  heat,  chemistry, 
and  metallurgy;  elementary  chemistry  and  metallurgy;  mechanical 
drawing;  mechanical  drawing,  including  arithmetic,  elementary  alge- 
bra, mensuration,  and  geometry;  plumbing,  gas  fitting,  and  lighting; 
heating  and  ventilation;  elementary  electrical;  electric  power  and 
lighting;  short  locomotive;  warp  preparation  and  weaving;  textile 
design  and  fabric  structure;  cotton  spinning;  woolen  and  worsted 
spinning^  chemistry  and  dyeing. 

As  a  preliminary  to  all  the  full  engineering  courses  students  take 
certain  general  studies  to  insure  the  proper  foundation  for  the  techni- 
cal instonction.    The  outline  of  these  general  ^udies  is  as  follows: 

Arithmetic:  Fundamental  definitions;  notation;  numeration;  fundamental  proc- 
esses; fractions;  decimals;  percentage;  denominate  numbers;  involution;  evolution; 
ratio;  proportion. 

Elementary  algebra:  Use  of  letters;  substitution;  cancellation;  simple  equatious; 
known  and  unknown  quantities;  finding  unknown  quantities;  equations  containing 
roots  of  numbers;  equations  contaimng  povers  of  numbers. 

Slensuration:  Definitions;  straight,  carved,  and  broken  lines;  plane  and  cur\'ed 
Burfaces;  parallel  lines;  ai^;les;  drcalar  measure;  measurement  of  lines,  surfaces, 
angles,  etc.,  inchidii^  triangles,  quadlllaterals  and  other  x)olygona,  circles,  sectors, 
and  segments;  measurement  of  surfaces  and  volumes;  volumes  of  solids,  including 
prisms,  cnbes,  cylinders,  pyramids,  cones,  and  frustums  of  pyramids  and  cones; 
measurement  of  sur&ice  and  volume  of  spheres. 

Mechanics:  Preliminary  definitions;  imiversal  properties  of  matter;  characteristic 
properties;  motion  and  velocity;  force;  gravitation;  energy;  principles  of  machin- 
ery; {riction;  transmission  of  motion;  cohesion  and  adhesion;  strength  of  materials; 
strength  of  pipes  and  cylinders;  strength  of  beams;  strength  of  columns;  hydrostat- 
ics; pneumadcs. 

Heat:  Expansion;  liqueEaction;  vaporization;  conduction;  convection;  radiation; 
latent  heat;  specific  heat;  thermodynamics. 

Chemistry:  Fundamental  principles;  atomic  weights;  chemical  aflSnityL  equations, 
foctors,  and  products;  solutions;  physical  and  chemical  properti^'^wtatpotnngi'mea, 
and  preparation  of  the  elements;  illuminating  gas;  combustion. 
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Metallurgy:  Magnetite,  hematite,  limonite,  Bideritej  iron  pyrites,  franklinite; 
preparation  of  ores;  blast  furnace;  ores,  fluxea,  and  fuels;  operation  of  fnmace; 
chemiHtry  of  blast  furnace;  slag  and  flux;  cast  iron;  wrought  iron;  welding;  cemen- 
tation procetK;  crucible  process;  open-hearth  process;  gas  producers;  special  steels; 
case  hardening;  effects  of  the  elements  in  steel;  tempering. 

A  synopsis  of  several  of  the  engineering-  courses  will  serve  to  show 
the  scope  of  the  work  in  this  school: 

MARINE  ENGINEERING  COUItBE. 

This  course  is  prepared  especially  for  mariue  engineers,  firemen,  stokers,  oilers, 
coal  passers,  owners  of  launches,  en^ne  builders,  boiler  makers,  shipbuilders,  dealers 
in  marine  machinery  and  supplies,  steamboat  officeis,  inventors,  dedgners,  drafts- 
men, salesmen,  instructors,  and  students.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  advancement  to 
the  positions  of  chief  engineers  and  assistants,  inspectors  of  boilers  and  machinery, 
superintendents  of  shipyards,  consulting  engineers,  etc. 

The  outline  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  is  as  follows: 

Construction  of  boilers:  Materials  of  constmction,  plates,  joints,  and  rivets,  design 

of  boilers. 

Types  of  boilers:  Early  types,  modem  boilers,  marine  boilers. 

Boiler  accessories:  Furnaces,  \'alves,  blow-out  apparatus,  water,  steam,  and  vacutmi 
gauges,  fusible  plugs,  steam  separators,  steam  traps,  feed  apparatus,  horse  power  of 
boilers,  corrosion  and  incrustation,  fuels,  care  of  boilers. 

Marine  boilers:  Classification,  materials  of  construction,  boiler  construction,  boiler 
dimensions,  efficiency  of  furnace,  detail  parta,  feeding  marine  boilers,  lagging,  draft, 
mechanical  stokers,  fuels,  care  of  boilers,  cleaning  fire,  water-tube  boilers,  launch 
boilers. 

Machine  design:  Operations  and  functions  of  machines,  materials  of  construction, 
sliop  process^,  strains  in  machines,  machine  drawings  and  designs. 

The  steam  engine:  Physical  theory,  detail  parts,  lubrication,  condensers,  types  of 
engines. 

Steam  engine  indicators:  Indicator  diagrams,  modem  indicators,  steam  engine 
constants,  measuring  area  of  card,  indicator  cards,  faults,  calculations. 

Valve  gears:  Slide  valve,  valve  diagrams,  designing  and  setting  slide  valves, 
reversing  gear,  modifications  of  slide  valve. 

Details  of  the  steam  engine:  Expansion  of  gases,  work  done  in  cylinder,  loss  of 
efiSciency,  compotmd  engines,  jacketing  and  superheating,  lubrication,  condensers, 
details  of  design,  care  and  testing. 

Marine  engines:  Methods  of  propulsion,  nautical  terms,  dettuls,  condensers,  auxil- 
iary machinery,  propulsion,  propellers,  engine-room  fittings,  mant^ment  of  engines, 
emergencies. 

Elements  of  electricity:  Magnetism,  static  electricity,  dynamic  electricity,  mag- 
netic effect  of  electric  current,  induced  currents,  heating  effects,  thermo-electric 
effects,  chemical  effects,  telephones,  telegraph. 

The  electric  current:  Terms  and  definitions,  standard  cells,  electric  energy,  power, 
supply  of  electric  energy. 

Theory  of  dynamo-electric  machinery:  Symbols,  physical  theory,  the  generator. 

Direct-current  generators:  Characteristics,  generator  constmction,  installation,  and 
operation. 

Direct-current  motors:  Fundamental  principles,  motor  equations,  torque  and  speed, 
discussion  of  shunt  and  series  motors,  compound  motors,  motors  on  constant  current 

circuit",  rotary  transformers,  calculations  of  electric  motors. 

Types  of  dynamo-electric  machinery:  Constant  potential  generators  and  motors, 
constant  current  generators. 

Optional  courses  in  electric  lighting,  algebra,  geometry,  and^ecba^i^^d^l^wim^ 
are  also  offered  in  connection  with  this  course.  m^^eo  y  ^ 
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TEXTILE  ENGINEERING  COURSE. 

This  course  is  prepared  especially  for  foremen  and  overseerB  in  weave  millp,  cotton 
milla,  and  woolen-yarn  mills,  for  boss  weavers  and  weave-room  hande,  agents,  man- 
ufacturers,  merchaats,  and  ealeBmen,  boss  cardera  and  spinners,  mill  engineers', 
machinists  and  master  mechanics,  instructors,  and  students  in  textile  design.  Its 
purpose  is  to  secure  advancement  to  positions  of  superintendent,  foremen,  and  over- 
seers in  textile  mills  and  manufactories. 

The  outline  of  the  subjecta  of  instruction  ia  aa  follows: 

Warp  preparation  and  weaving:  Gray  yarns,  spooler,  warper,  colored  yanie,  long 
chain,  short  chain,  slasher,  woolen  and  woreted  flpinning,  hand  rail,  hand  beaming, 
steam  dresser,  drawing  in  and  twisting  in  warpe,  looms,  shedding  motion,  picking 
motion,  beating  up,  gear  let-off,  friction,  take-up  motions,  filling  stop  motion,  assem- 
bly of  parts  and  correct  timing,  shuttle  boxes,  box  motion,  pin-gear  motion,  vibrator- 
gear  motion,  protector  for  boxes,  box  chains,  multipliers. 

Textile  design  and  fe-bric  structure:  Design  paper,  weaves,  color  effects  on  plain 
and  other  weaves,  sateen  weaves,  rib  weaves,  basket  weaves,  diaper  weaven,  exten- 
sion of  fancy  weaves,  origination  of  new  weaves  and  designs,  reduced  chain  to  fewest 
number  of  harnesaes  and  drawing-in  drafts,  textile  calculations,  analysis  and  calcu- 
lations, specifications  and  lay  out,  combinations  of  several  weaves  for  one  design, 
cloths  backed  with  filling,  cloths  backed  with  warp,  double-make  cloths,  principles  of 
double-cloth  cut  designs,  double-plain  hair  lines. 

Cotton  spinmng:  Methods  of  cultivation,  ^nning,  baling,  structure  of  fiber,  com- 
mercial varieties,  grading,  mixing,  bale  breaker,  automatic  feeder,  trunk  systems, 
breaker  picker,  finisher  picker,  theory  of  carding,  early  forms  of  cards,  revolving  fiat 
card,  card  clothing,  stripping,  grinding  and  burnishing,  gauge  settings,  calculations, 
combing  process,  lap  preparation,  comber,  timing  and  setting,  calculations,  impor- 
tance of  drawing  operation,  railway  head,  evener  motion,  railway  details,  drawing 
frames,  rolls,  cleaners,  stop  motions,  hanks  and  numbers,  roving  machinery,  fly-frame 
construction,  draft,  twist,  tension,  lay,  taper,  spinning  processes,  ring  frame,  traveler 
principle,  builders,  rail  motion,  draft  and  twist,  frame  details,  mule  spinning,  mule 
*  construction,  operation,  details,  drawing,  twisting,  backing  off,  winding,  reenga^i^. 

Woolen  and  worsted  spinning:  Wool,  fibers  allied  to  wool,  substitutes  for  wool, 
cleansing  wool,  carbonizing,  drying,  carding,  grinding,  card  clothing,  setting  up 
cards,  preparation  for  carding,  mixing,  oiling,  mixing  and  other  pickers,  cards,  auto- 
matic feeds,  feeds  between  cards,  condensers,  doffers,  spinning,  drawing,  draft,  self- 
acting  mules,  quadrant,  builder  rail,  double  spinning,  dofi!ing,  calculations  for  woolen 
yams,  woolen  and  worsted  threads,  worsted  yarns,  carding,  gilHng,  back  washing, 
combing,  gilling  and  top  making,  principles  of  drawing,  calculations  for  draft,  prin- 
ciples of  spinning,  types  of  spinning  frames,  doubling  and  twisting,  yam  testii^. 

Textile  chemistry  and  dyeing:  Cotton  fiber,  flax  linen,  Tool,  ulk,  preliminary 
operations  for  dyeing,  cotton  bleaching,  wool  scouring,  wool  bleaching,  carbonizing, 
silk  boiling  or  dimming,  theory  of  dyeing,  mordants,  indigo,  logwood,  natural 
dyestuffs,  coal  tar,  artificial  colors,  basic  colors,  direct  cotton  colors,  acid  dyestuffs, 
phthalic  anhydride  colors,  ingrain  colors  or  developed  azo  colors,  mordant  dyestufb, 
miscellaneous  colors,  machinery  used  in  dyeing,  water. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  student  may  take  the  course  in  mechanical  drawing 
and  has  the  choice  of  an  electrical  course,  including  the  elements  of  electricity,  elec- 
tric current,  theory  o?  dynamo-electric  machinery,  electric  lighting,  central  stations 
and  power  transmismoQ,  or  a  mechanical  cootae,  including  pattern  making,  foundry 
^ork,  fbr^g  and  machine-shop  work. 

These  schools  have  never  been  opposed  by  labor  unions  in  any  com- 
munity. On  the  contrary,  where  their  methods  and  work  are  best 
known,  they  have  received  warm  indorsements  from  officlftl«  of  t^e 
representative  bodies  of  organized  labor.  DigitizedbyV^OOglC 
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With  respect  to  the  preference  of  students  and  graduates  of  these 
schools  by  employers,  and  the  improvement  iu  ordinary  shop  tiuining, 
it  is  said: 

The  workman  with  mere  shop  training  has  only  what  might  be  called 
the  practical  side  of  his  occupation,  while  the  student  workman,  if  he 
has  properly  mastered  his  course,  is  doubly  equipped.  He  has  trained 
his  muscles  into  coordination  wiui  a  brain  informed  by  science.  He 
has  risen  above  a  mere  routine  into  a  domain  of  resourcefulness,  in- 
ventiveness, and  expediency.  Men  so  trained  are  always  preferred  by 
intelligent  and  discriminating  employers,  for  it  is  an  industrial  axiom 
that  "mere  skill  without  science  is  only  one  remove  above  unskilled 
labor."  Improvement  of  ordinary  shop  training,  or  any  other  matter 
affecting  large  numbers  of  men,  is  necessarily  and  fortunately  a  slow 
process — a  gradual  evolution.  It  begins  with  isolated  individuals  and 
^ins  general  approval,  adoption,  and  headway  in  proportion  to  its 
.  intrinsic  ;nerit  and  on  condition  that  it  is  really  required  by  existing 
conditions.  That  shop  training,  not  only  in  this  locality  but  through- 
out the  country  and  in  some  measure  abroad,  has  been  improved  by 
these  schools  is  an  easy,  a  necessary  induction  from  their  unexampled 
prosperity. 

There  are  so  many  cases  where  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  by 
these  schools  has  enabled  the  students  to  advance  from  the  lower 
branches  of  a  trade  or  occupation  to  a  complete  mastery  of  the  same  • 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefits  that  have  accrued 
to  those  who  have  been  under  instruction.  In  the  higher  positions  are 
to  be  found  foremen,  superintendents,  master  plumbers  and  builders, 
architects,  and  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers,  who  bear  witness 
to  the  worth  of  this  instruction.  Men  already  engaged  in  trades  as  . 
machinists  and  pattern  makers  have  been  enabled  to  rise  to  mechanical 
draftsmen  and  designers;  carpenters,  cabinetmakers,  and  bricklayers 
have  become  architects;  miners  have  been  promoted  to  foremen  and 
superintendents;  and  in  electrical  occupations  linemen,  repairmen,  and 
motormen  have  been  advanced  to  inspectors,  foremen,  and  electricians. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  students  have  been  able  to  change  from  one 
occupation  to  an  entirely  different  one.  Clerks,  salesmen,  telegraph 
operators,  farm  laborers,  and  others  have  been  qualified  for  positions 
as  mechanical  and  architectural  draftsmen,  etc.  There  are  thousands 
of  students,  also,  whose  earnings  and  prospects  have  been  increased 
from  50  to  200  per  cent  by  the  instruction  they  have  received.  The 
increased  clHciency  of  the  students  and  graduates  is  recognized  on 
every  hand,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  in  such  occupations  as 
mechanical  drawing,  in  some  phases  of  engineering,  in  electrical  occu- 
pations, and  iu  occupations  in  which  drawing,  designing,  and  letteiing 
are  the  most  important  elements,  it  is  possible  for  the  graduates  to 
engage  in  practical  work  without  undergoing  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, there  is  ample  ground  for  saying  that  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  in  these  schools  are  productive  of  practical  and  substantial 
benefits  to  those  who  are  under  instructioji.  Digitized  by 
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SCHOOLS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

Schools  of  industrial  drawing  and  design  vary  a  good  deal  in  scope. 
The  simplest  type  is  represented  by  the  evening  classes  of  industrial 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  MassachnsettB,  and  Franklin  Institute, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  long  done  work  of  the  same  character,  perhaps 
Icdti  elementary  in  grade.  The  public  evening  drawing  schools  repre- 
sent  the  class  of  instruction  now  given  in  a  number  of  Massachusetts 
cities.  It  ia,  moreover,  quite  distinct  from  the  work  in  drawing  done 
in  the  regular  public  day  schools  or  in  connection  with  the  manual 
training  courses  in  the  public  schools.  The  Massachusetts  law  now 
provides  (chapter  496,  Acts  of  1898)  that  any  town  or  city  may,  and 
every  town  and  city  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  shall,  maintain 
evening  scboola  for  the  iiiBtruction  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  industrial  drawing,  both  fre&-hand  and  mechanical  (among  other 
studies). 

Another  type  is  represented  by  the  schools  of  art  and  design,  of 
which  Cooper  Unions  of  New  York  City,  and  Maryland  Institute,  of 
Baltimore,  are  excellent  exam{de8.  In  these  we  find  the  regular  art 
school  in  combination  with  elaborate  courses  in  design.  These  latter 
have,  in  most  cases,  been  more  recent  developments.  A  third  type  is 
the  school  of  design  exclusively.  Lowell  School  of  Design,  of  Boston, 
and  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  are  good  examples. 

Several  schools  having  courses  in  industrial  drawing  and  design  are 
elsewhei-e  shown  in  connection  with  some  other  class  of  industrial 
sdiool  which  represents,  for  the  purpc^es  of  the  present  report,  their 
more  important  work.  Thus,  Pratt  Institute  is  under  "Building  and 
mechanical  trade  schools"  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial 
Art  under  "Textile  schools." 

OOOPBB  UNIOV,  NBW  TOBX,  IT.  T. 

The  Cooper  Union  was  founded  in  1854.  The  charter  in  its  present 
form  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  April 
13,  1869. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  and  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
impelling  force  in  establishing  this  institution  are  perhaps  best  stated 
in  a  recent  biography  of  the  founder: 

Starting  in  when  a  boy,  Peter  Cooper  worked  at  various  trades. 
He  mastered  them  all  and  eventually  became  a  business  man,  an 
inventor,  and  a  successful  manufacturer.  At  every  stage  of  liis 
progress,  however,  he  found  himself  hindered  by  a  lack  of  knowledge 
and  education.  As  an  apprentice  he  regarded  with  intense  sympathy 
the  needs  and  limitations  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  he 
resolved  to  do  something  for  apprentices.  He  was  possessed  with  the 
desire  to  found  an  institution  which  would  supplement  the  deficiencies 
of  eariy  education,  furnish  to  virtuous,  indnatrious,  and  ambitious 
youths  the  means  of  progress,  and  attract  the  thoughtless  OT.indolept 
into  the  same  ascending  road.   *   *   *  Digmzedby  vjOOQIC 
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The  clatises  which  he  wished  especially  to  reach  were  those  who, 
being  already  engaged  in  earning  a  living  by  labor,  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  take  regular  courses  in  instruction.  He  had  a  strong 
impression  that  young  mechanics  and  apprentices,  instead  of  wasting 
their  time  in  dissipation,  should  improve  their  minds  during  the  inter- 
vals of  labor;  and  not  unnaturally  his  first  thought  as  to  the  means  of 
such  improvement  turned  to  those  things  which  nad  aroused  and  stim- 
ulated his  own  mind. 

The  anxiety  of  Mr.  Cooper  to  provide  ample  means  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  young  women  is  shown  by  the  following  abstract 
from  one  of  his  letters: 

To  manifest  the  deep  interest  and  sympathy  I  feel  in  all  that  can 
advance  the  happiness  and  better  the  condition  of  the  female  portion 
of  the  community,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  hon- 
est labor  for  support,  I  desire  the  trustees  to  appropriate  two  hundred 
and  flf ty  dollars  yearly  to  assist  such  pupils  of  the  female  school  of 
design  as  shall,  in  their  careful  judgment,  by  their  efforts  and  sacrifices 
in  the  pei*formance  of  duty  to  parents  or  to  tiiosc  that  Providence  has 
made  dependent  on  them  for  support,  merit  and  require  such  aid. 
My  reason  for  this  requirement  is  not  so  much  to  reward  as  to  encour- 
age the  exercise  of  heroic  virtues  that  often  shine  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  suffering  and  obscurity  without  so  much  as  being  notided  by 
the  passing  throng. 

In  order  to  better  the  condition  of  women  and  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  female  employment,  1  have  provided  seven  rooms  to  be  forever 
devoted  to  a  female  school  of  design,  and  I  desire  the  trustees  to  appro- 
priate out  of  the  rents  of  the  building  fifteen  hundred  dollars  annually 
toward  meeting  the  expenses  of  said  school. 

It  is  the  ardent  wish  of  ray  heart  that  this  school  of  design  may  be  the 
means  of  raising  to  competence  and  comfort  thousands  of  those  that 
otherwise  might  struggle  through  a  life  of  poverty  and  suffering. 

By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Cooper's  trust  deed,  the  following  objects  were 
spe<'ified  to  be  established  in  the  order  of  enumeration: 

First,  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  at  night  free  to  all  who  shall 
attend  the  same,  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ttoard  of  trustees  will  tend  to  improve  and  elevate  the  working 
classes  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

This  provision  has  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  night  classes  for 
working  men  and  women,  which  during  the  last  forty-one  years  have 
been  attended  by  nearly  100,000  different'  pci'sons. 

Second,  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  free  reading  room, 
galleries  of  art,  and  scientific  collections,  designed  to  improve  and 
instruct  those  whoso  occupations  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  such  as  to  deprive  them  of  proper  recreation  and  instruction. 

Under  this  provision  the  free  reading  room  and  library,  resorted  to 
by  about  3,000  visitors  daily,  has  been  established  and  maintained, 
and  within  the  last  five  j^ears  the  museum  of  decorative  art  has  also 
been  open  to  the  public  and  is  now  in  practical  use  by  many  artisans 
and  othei*s  who  are  employed  in  artistic  occupations. 
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Third,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  women 
in  the  arts  of  design. 

Under  this  provision  the  Women's  Art  School  has  been  established 
and  now  affords  instruction  to  about  250  young  women  as  a  preparation 
for  employment  and  in  work  i-equiring  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  of 
colors.  A  school  in  telegi'aphy  and  in  stenography  and  typewriting  for 
women  is  also  maintained  and  affords  instiniction  to  about  100  graduates 
annually. 

The  fouiih  provision  looks  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  polytechnic  school  by  day,  so  that  the  space  used  at  night  might  also 
be  employed  in  the  daytime  for  the  purpose  of  lechnological  educa- 
tion. It  is  distinctly  provided  that  this  pwrtion  of  the  work  shall  not 
be  undei*taken  until  the  income  of  the  institution  will  warrant  the 
expense  without  cui-tailing  the  operation  of  the  departments  hereto- 
fore enumerated. 

The  evening  schools  are  divided  into  two  sections,  namely,  the  scien- 
tific department  and  the  art  department.  The  instruction  given  in  the 
scientific  department  is  of  the  advanced  order  and  entitles  those  who 
complete  the  full  course  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
As  it  is  not  the  pui-pose  of  this  report  to  include  the  higher  scientific 
branches  of  study,  the  data  relating  to  this  depaitmcnt  will  not  be 
considered  in  detail. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all.  Residence  in  New  York  City  is  not  a  necessary 
condition  of  admission,  A  letter  of  recommendation  from  an  emploj'er 
is  required  from  applicants  in  the  evening  classes,  and.a  written  refer- 
ence as  to  character  and  a  guarantee  that  the  applicant  is  not  able  to 
pay  for  instruction  and  is  obliged  to  earn  her  own  living  is  required 
from  applicants  in  the  day  school.  AH  materials,  except  easels  and 
models,  must  be  furnished  by  the  pupils.  The  school  term  commences 
on  the  1st  of  October  and  ends  the  last  week  ia  May.  Sessions  are 
held  every  day  except  Saturday.  The  hours  are  from  9  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  m.  for  the  day  classes  and  from  7.30  to  9.30  o'clock  for  the  even- 
ing classes.  Pupils  in  the  day  classes  are  allowed  to  remain  for  prac- 
tice until  4  p.  m.  Applicants  for  admission  in  the  evening  art  school 
must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age,  and  in  the  day  school  at  least  16 
and  not  over  35  years  of  age. 

The  day  school  is  exclusively  for  females.  The  evening  school  is 
exclusively  for  males,  except  the  classes  in  perspective  and  elementary 
architectural  drawing,  to  which  women  are  also  admitted. 

In  the  evening  school  instruction  in  the  drawing  classes  covers  the 
following  subjects:  Rudimental  drawing,  for  beginners  in  fi'ee-haud 
drawing  fi-om  simple  models;  form  drawing,  or  free-hand  drawing 
from  basrreliefs,  repres'enting  architectural  and  plastic  ornaments  of 
different  historic  periods;  cast  drawing,  or  dmwing  from  the  antique; 
decorative  designing,  for  designers  of  ornamental  patterns  for  fresco 
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work,  paper  hanging,  or  figures  for  textile  fabrics;  ornamental  draw- 
ing, or  drawing  from  copies  of  pictures  of  ornamental  forms;  modeling 
in  clay,  for  workers  in  reHef  decoration,  whether  in  terra  cotta,  free- 
stone, or  marble;  architectural  drawing;  mechanical  drawing;  ele- 
mentary architectural  drawing;  elementary  mechanical  drawi^; 
perspective  drawing. 

In  the  day  school  there  are  the  following  art  classes:  Elementary 
cast  drawing;  drawing  from  the  antique;  life  drawing;  oil  painting 
(still-life  class,  portrait  class),  two  years'  coarse;  modeling  in  chy. 

Industrial  classes  in  the  day  school  are  as  follows:  Class  in  design 
(two  or  three  years'  course)  comprehends  a  course  in  historic  ornament 
and,  incidentally,  the  use  of  instruments,  drawing  to  scale,  and  the  use 
and  application  of  water  color;  also  designs  for  book  covers,  silks, 
carpets,  wall  paper,  etc.  Class  in  decorative  composition,  architecture, 
inteiior  decoration,  furniture,  stained  glass,  and  metal  work  (two 
years'  conrse).  Illustrating  class;  retouching  of  positives;  water 
colors,  crayons,  and  tndia  ink,  from  the  photograj^;  porcelain  painting, 
from  life;  pastel  and  mhtiatiiTe  painting,  from  life. 

Lectures  on  perspective  are  given  to  the  whole  school,  and  such 
otiber  lectures  on  art  as  may  be  provided  by  the  trustees. 

The  schools  are  under  the  general  management  of  a  president  and  a 
board  of  trustees.  There  are  23  instructors  in  the  art  schools,  all  of 
whom  are  professional  artists,  architects,  and  teachers  whose  training 
was  obtained  in  the  leading  art  schools  in  this  country  and  abroad  and 
in  practical  work.  The  number  of  pnpils  in  each  class  during  the  past 
year  was  as  follows: 


PCPJL8  IK  EVXHIKG  CLASSES. 


Cast  drawing  

Form  drawing  

PecMBtive  designing  .  

Ornamental  drawing  

Budimental  dnwing  .-. . 

Modeling  in  day  

Mechanical  drawing  

Elrairatary  mechanical  drawing 

Architectural  drawii^  

Elemetary  architectural  drawing 
Perspective  drawing   


136 
120 
2S2 
200 
200 

90 
240 

70 
300 
200 

65 


Total 


1,873 
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Elementary  cast  drawing  

Drawing  hfom  the  antic|ne  

Life  drawing  

Still-life  class  

Portrait  class  

Modeling  in  clay  

Design,  historic  oniament,  etc, 
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29 
27 
20 
15 
17 
39 
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The  record  of  graduates  is  incomplete,  but  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
8,000  pupils  have  completed  the  art  school  courses.  The  erection  of  the 
building  was  commenced  in  1854  and  was  completed  in  1858.  The  build- 
ing and  equipment  represent  an  outlay  of  $1,075,428,  which  amount 
was  provided  by  the  founder.  The  art  schools  occupy  22  large  rooms, 
which  have  an  aggregate  floor  space  of  30,000  square  feet.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  art  schools  is  about  $25,000  per  annum,  which 
amount  is  derived  from  rents  and  the  income  from  endowments.  The 
sustaining  endowments  to  date  amount  to  $2,022,450.  Two-thirds  of 
this  amount  has  been  contributed  by  the  Cooper  family.  The  next 
largest  benefactor  is  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  has  contributed 
$300,000  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  trustees  to  establish  a  day 
polytechnic  school,  and  thereby  fulfill  the  final  provision  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  trust  deed. 

Regarding  the  coni'ses  of  tmning  and  study,  the  ti'ustees  feel  that 
twice  as  much  space  is  needed  so  that  the  work  of  instruction  carried 
on  at  night  may  be  extended  into  the  day.  The  curriculum  which  has 
been  established,  although  veiy  satisfactory,  has  never  been  quite  as 
extensive  as  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  of  the 
students  as  might  possess  a  high  order  of  ability.  Ceitain  changes  in 
the  length  of  the  school  term,  large  extensions  in  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical laboratories  and  the  establishment  of  an  art  laboratory  arc  deemed 
necessary.  Heretofore  the  art  department  has  been  earned  on  with 
reference  mainry  to  such  instraction  as  will  enable  the  pupils  to  gain  a 
tirelihood  in  artistic  pursuits.  Hence,  the  application  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  graphic  arts  has  been  made,  both  in  the  day 
and  night  school,  a  leading  and  piuctical  feature  of  the  instruction  here- 
tofore given.  During  the  last  few  years  the  subject  of  interior  dec- 
oration has  come  into  great  prominence  by  reason  of  the  large  number 
of  public  and  private  edifices  erected  in  this  country  without  regard  to 
cost.  Skilled  workmen  are  required  for  this  purpose.  They  have 
been  very  largely  supplied  from  abroad,  where  schools  of  applied  art 
have  existed  in  all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  for  many  3^cars. 
No  such  school  has  been  successfully  maintained  in  this  country  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  demand  which  now  exists  for  this  kind  of 
skilled  labor.  When  this  requirement  was  perceived  about  five  years 
ago,  the  granddaughters  of  Peter  Cooper  undertook  to  forma  museum 
of  decorative  art,  without  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  carry  on  any 
systemiU;ic  instruction  with  any  prospect  of  success.  This  museum 
has  now  reached  such  a  develoiHnent  as  makes  it  possible  to  establish  in 


I>ecorative  eompostion,  etc . . .  . . . 

Illustration  , 

Ketoucfaing,  water  color,  porceliun,  etc 
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connection  with  it  what  might  be  termed  an  ai't  laboratory,  correspond- 
ing to  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories.  The  work  in  this  labo- 
ratory will  be  directed  to  the  applif^tion  of  art  to  the  purposes  of 
decoration,  and  will  necessarily  cover  a  very  wide  field.  When  these 
changes  and  extensions  have  been  made,  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  pupils  will  be  accommodated  at  night,  and  the  whole  of  the  space 
occupied  l>y  them  will  be  available  by  day  for  those  who  may  be  able 
to  give  the  time  necessarj-  for  the  work.  The  outlook  is  very  flattering, 
indeed.  The  income  of  the  institution  has  been  materially  increased 
by  recent  benefactions,  and  the  trustees  have  good  assurance  that  cer- 
tain friends  and  admirers  of  the  founder  will  provide  ample  funds  for 
making  all  neede<l  improvements. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  many  and  far-, 
reaching  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  local  industries  or  to  the 
community  or  the  working  classes  generally  from  the  establishment 
of  the  school.  The  graduates  of  Cooper  Union  occupy  high  and 
important  positions  in  every  line  of  industry  and  art,  and  they  can  be 
found  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
manufacturers  in  the  city  obtained  their  education  and  first  start  in 
life  in  the  class  rooms  of  Cooper  Union,  and  they  are  to-day  among 
its  foremost  advocates  and  admirers.  Probably  nowhere  in  the  world, 
certainly  not  in  this  country,  have  so  manj'  persons  been  provided 
with  free  access  to  literary,  political,  social,  industrial,  and  scientific 
instruction  as  has  been  given  in  the  Cooper  Union  during  the  yeara 
that  it  has  been  in  existence.  The  free-lecture  courses  alone  have 
been  an  invaluable  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge. 
These  lectures,  which  treat  upon  every  known  important  subject,  are 
given  by  leading  thinkers,  debaters,  orators,  and  writers,  and  have 
been  attended  by  hundreds  of  thousamls  of  auditors  from  all  walks  of 
life. 

In  addition  to  the  free  lectures,  the  library'  and  I'eading  room  con- 
stitute a  very  impoiiant  part  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation upon  ever}'-  known  subject.  During  the  past  year  more  than 
500,000  visitors  took  advantage  of  the  many  facilities  afforded  by  this 
department.  The  ultimate  effect  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  trus- 
tees of  Cooper  Union  in  thus  affording  such  a  wise  and  comprehensive 
system  of  gratuitous  instruction  upon  topics  and  things  which  are  of 
acknowlcO-ged  necessity  and  worth  must  certainly  tend  toward  the 
promotion  of  the  industrial,  educational,  and  social  development  of 
all  classes  in  the  community. 

The  Cooper  Union  has  always  been  recognized  by  labor  unions  as  a 
valuable  aid  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  and  has 
always  received  their  hearty  support.  Among  the  improvements  con- 
templated when  the  day  school  is  enlarged  is  a  proposition  to  establish 
100  scholarships  for  tlie  support  of  young  men  who  desire  to  take 
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advantage  of  the  f  I'ee  instruction  offered,  but  who  might  need  assistance 
for  their  support.  These  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  deserving 
young  men,  and  particularly  upon  the  nomination  of  the  various  trade 
unions  in  the  city  and  elsewhere. 

The  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  instruction  has  been 
beneficial  in  every  respect.  The  testimony  of  the  graduates  upon  this 
point  is  unanimous.  Many  were  found  who  had  achieved  remarkable 
success  in  their  particular  line,  and  they  were  profuse  in  expressing 
their  appreciation  and  admiration  of  the  instruction  they  had  received 
in  the  school. 

The  evening  classes  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  pupils  who  take 
up  the  instruction  in  conjunction  with  their  trade  work  during  the  day. 
Some  are  apprentices  and  othei*s  are  mechanics  who  desire  technical 
instruction  which  can  not  be  acquired  in  the  workshops.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  instruction  received  by  these  apprentices  and 
mechanics  gives  them  preference  by  employers  over  those  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  a  shop  training  only. 

With  the  graduates  of  the  day  classes  the  conditions  are  somewhat 
different.  The  work  that  the  young  women  take  up  requires  more  or 
less  of  an  art  education,  which  must  be  obtained  either  in  a  school  or 
under  private  instruction,  and  therefore  there  are  comparatively  few 
shop-trained  apprentices  or  workmen  to  be  encountered.  The  gradu- 
ates do  not  enter  the  trades  in  the  same  manner  or  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  young  men.  They  usually  take  up  work  on  their  own  account, 
and  as  they  become  proficient  in  practical  application  many  of  them 
accept  regular  positions.  It  is  possible  for  the  graduates  in  many 
cases  to  take  up  regular  work  without  undergoing  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  in  almost  every  instance  the  instruction  received  by  the 
young  men  has  resulted  in  shortening  their  term  of  apprenticeship 
from  one  to  two  yeare. 

The  Cooper  Union  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory,  but  it  has  not 
yet  attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established.  Thus  far  the  first 
three  provisions  of  Mr.  Cooper's  deed  of  trust  have  been  realized,  but 
the  fourth  provision,  which  looks  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  day  polytechnic  school,  is  still  in  abeyance.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, through  the  benefactions  of  friends,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  prospect  of  fulfilling  and  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  founder 
is  most  assuring.  The  improvements  now  under  advisement  contem- 
plate such  changes  as  will  make  it  possible  for  a  still  greater  number 
of  workmen  to  acquire  a  good,  sound,  theoretical  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  many  departments  of  industry  and  to  perfect  themselves  in 
special  branches  of  knowledge.  The  intention  is  to  maintain  a  free 
school,  primarily  for  the  education  of  workmen,  and  not  a  professional 
institution  for  the  education  of  engineers,  although  it  is  to  be  expected 
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that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  its  graduates  will,  by  their  training' 
and  ability,  be  fitted  for  the  most  responsible  positions  in  practical 
industrial  vork. 

MABTl^AKB  INSTITUTB  FOB  THE  PBOMOXION  OF  THE  KEGHANZO 
AKTS,  BAX/nUOBE,  KD. 

The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Pi'omotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts 
was  founded  in  Baltimore  in  1826.  The  plan  of  oi^nization  provided 
for  a  school  of  design;  an  annnal  course  of  public  lectures;  a  library 
and  reading^  room,  with  cabinets  of  models  and  philosophical  apparatus; 
and  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  an  annual  exhibition,  with  pre- 
miums for  excellence  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  Bkiia.  The  night 
school  of  industrial  drawing  was  organized  in  1847,  and  subsequently, 
in  1854,  a  day  school  of  art  and  design  was  established.  The  express 
purpose  of  tiie  schools  is  to  afford  thorough  instruction  to  reputable 
white  students  in  the  various  branches  of  artistic  and  industrial  draw- 
ing, painting,  modeling  in  clay,  and  sculpture,  with  a  view  to  qimli- 
fying  them  as  teachers,  draftsmen,  designei's,  decorators,  or  skilled 
artisans  generally. 

Since  their  organization  both  schools  have  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly with  great  success.  They  have  afforded  instruction  to  nearly 
29,000  students,  many  of  whom  have  risen  to  eminence  as  artists, 
engineers,  manufacturers,  and  builders  throughout  the  country.  The 
outfit  devoted  to  the  interests  cf  the  schools  represents  an  outlay  of 
$175,000.  The  equipment  includes  a  library  containing  nearly  21,000 
volumes,  and  a  museum  of  art  and  design  with  a  fine  collection  of  all 
the  most  important  casts  of  antique  figures  and  heads,  specimens  of 
designs  in  wrought  iron,  stained  glass,  ceramics,  terra  cotta,  textiles, 
wall  papers,  complete  models  of  machinery,  structural  details  of  build- 
ings, etc. 

The  school  year  commences  the  first  week  in  October  and  ends  the 
last  week  in  May.  The  day  classes  meet  five  days  in  the  week  from 
10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  The  term  of  the  evening  classes  begins  October 
15,  and  continues  three  evenings  each  week  until  the  middle  of  March. 
Af^licants  for  the  evening  classes  in  free-hand  drawing  must  be  not 
less  than  14  years  of  age,  and  for  the  mechanical  and  architectural 
divisions  not  less  than  15  years  of  age.  All  materials,  instruments, 
etc.,  must  be  provided  by  the  students. 

Premiums  in  the  form  of  gold  medals  are  amrded  to  students  in 
the  day  classes,  and  in  the  night  school  premiums  are  awarded  to 
graduates  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  gift  of  the  late 
George  Peabody,  through  whose  liberality  the  managers  are  enabled 
to  distribute  $600  annually  in  money  premiums,  in  sums  of  not  more 
than  $100  nor  less  than  $50,  to  the  most  meritorious  graduates. 
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The  re^lar  courses  of  instruction  cover  a  period  of  four  years.  The 
day  classes  are  arranged  for  four  classes  of  students,  namely:  Regular 
students  who  contemplate  continuing  during  the  full  course  of  four 
years;  special  students  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  regularly  and  prefer 
to  study  a  special  subject;  Saturday  students,  consisting  mostly  of 
juniors;  and  a  class  in  sculpture.  Special  students  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  art  lectures  gfiren  in  connection  with  the  studies  in 
the  regular  classes. 

Excepting  the  free  scholarships  allowed  to  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  to  each  county  in  the  State,  the  charges  for  tuition  arc  as  follows: 
Day  school,  regular  students,  $28  per  session  of  eight  months.  The 
fees  to  special  students  range  from  $6  per  term  in  elementary  draw- 
ing to  $50  for  the  course  of  eight  months  in  sculpture.  In  the  night 
school  the  fee  is  $6  per  term  of  five  months.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  is  a  graduation  fee  of  $5. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows: 


Klementaiy  drawing:  Drawing  in  outline  from  geometric  solids;  drawing  in  out- 
line of  ornament  from  cast;  drawing  in  outline,  Btill-life  group,  from  objects;  draw- 
ing in  outline,  details  of  human  figure,  from  cast;  drawing  in  outline  of  natural 
foliage,  from  a  plant;  drawing  from  objects,  shaded  in  charcoal;  drawing  from 
objects,  shaded  with  brash;  drawing  of  omament  from  cast,  shaded  in  charcoal;  au 
elementary  deagn,  within  a  geometric  form;  analysis  of  a  plant  and  applied  designs; 
geometry,  plane  and  solid;  perspective,  theory  and  applied.  A  representative  or 
certificate  drawing  of  each  of  the  above  aubjecte,  made  in  the  beat  manner  possible, 
on  half  imperial  sheets  monnted  on  briatol  board,  14  by  22,  must  be  submitted  by 
every  r^ular  student  and  accepted  by  the  priiKtipal  before  the  student  can  take  the 
examinations  and  advance  to  the  higher  class.  Tlio  drawings  having  been  submitted 
and  approved,  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  the  following 
aahjects:  Model  drawing  in  outline,  from  solids;  model  drawing,  shaded,  from  solids; 
perspective  jffoblema;  elementary  d«ign.  Test  examinations  are  also  held  at  stated 
periods  dnrhig  the  term,  luid  an  average  of  85  per  cent  must  be  obtained  in  order  to 
admit  the  student  to  the  final  examination. 

Figure  drawing  and  painting  in  water  color:  Charcoal — head  from  caat;  human 
figure  from  the  antique.  Water  color:  Still-life  group  from  objects;  landscapes  from 
an  approved  example  or  from  nature;  fruit,  flowers,  and  foliage  from  nature;  per- 
spective, shadows  and  reflections,  landscape  sketch  from  nature.  Applied  designs — 
dea^  for  textile  fab'ric,  wall  paper,  or  carpet,  etc.;  surface  decorations  of  some 
object  or  ornameQt.  There  are  two  time-sketch  exercises  per  week,  one  in  charcoal 
drawing  from  the  cast,  the  other  in  water  color,  painUng  from  still  life,  fruit,  and 
natural  flowers.  .  An  average  of  85  per  cent  must  be  obtained  to  entitle  the  student 
to  the  final  examination.  Afinishedexampleof  eachof  theabovesubjects,  mounted 
on  imperial  board,  22  by  28,  must  be  submitted  by  every  regular  student  and  accepted 
by  the  principal  before  the  student  can  take  the  examinations  and  advance  to  the 
higher  class. 

Painting  in  oil  and  drawing  from  antique  in  charcoal:  Head  from  cast,  shaded; 
f^re  from  antique,  shaded;  two  still-life  groups  from  objects,  in  oil;  fruit  nnd  flowers 
from  nature,  in  oil;  two  landscapes  from  a^roved  example,  or  nature,  in  oil. 
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There  are  two  time-eketch  exercises  per  week,  one  in  oil:  painting,  ami  the  other 
in  drawing  from  antique  in  charcoal.  An  average  of  85  per  cent  inuet  be  obtained  to 
entitle  the  student  to  the  final  examinations. 

Modelii^  in  clay,  drawing  from  life,  and  designing  in  the  round:  Study  of  orna- 
ment from  flat  design  or  cast;  head  from  the  cast,  antique,  in  bas-relief;  figure  from 
the  caat,  antique,  in  bas-relief;  portrait  head  or  bust  from  life  in  bas-relief  or  round; 
original  design  in  clay  of  a  tile,  rosette,  or  omamtintal  panel;  portrait  head  from  life, 
shaded  in  charcoal;  figure  from  life,  shaded  in  charcoal. 

There  are  three  time-sketch  exercieee  per  week,  one  in  modeling,  one  in  heads  from 
Ufe,  and  one  in  figure  drawing  from  life  in  charcoal.  Au  aven^  of  86  per  cent  must 
be  obtained  to  entitle  the  student  to  the  final  examinations. 

Such  works  of  each  certificate  set  as  the  principal  shall  select  are  retained  for  the 
use  of  the  institute  for  two  years;  after  two  years,  such  as  the  committee  on  schools 
of  art  and  design  may  elect  to  retain  permanentiy  are  paid  for  at  rates  fixed  by  said 
committee,  and  the  others  are  returned. 


Free-hand  drawing:  First  year — elementary  drawing  in  outline,  of  ornaments  and 
objects  from  blackboard  and  models;  elementary  designing  and  perspective.  Second 
year — drawing  of  groups  of  geometric  solids,  ornaments,  and  objects  from  models; 
shading  in  charcoal  and  perspective.  Third  year— study  of  light  and  shade  ftvra 
ornament,  still-life  composition,  and  drawing  from  antique.  Fourth  year  (certifi- 
cate \vorks  in  charcoal) — drawing  a  piece  of  ornament,  shaded,  from  cast;  drawing  a 
still-lifc  group,  shaded,  fromobjects;  drawing  a  head  from  antique;  drawing  a  figure 
from  antique. 

Mechanical  drawing:  First  year— geometrical  problems  and  orthographic  projec- 
tions; sketches  and  drawings  of  machine  details.  Second  year — projection  and  inters 
section  of  solids  and  development  of  surfaces;  projection  of  screws,  belts  and  pulleys, 
gears  and  gearing.  Third  yeaiVHsketching,  measuring,  and  drawing  of  details  of 
machines  from  models;  elements  of  mechanical  motions  and  construction.  Fourth 
year — certificate  works  on  imperial  sheets,  comprising  a  complete  set  of  detail 
drawings  and  general  plans  of  a  machine,  made  from  a  model  by  measurement. 

Architectural  drawing;  First  year — geometrical  problems,  plain  and  solid;  mold- 
ings and  timber  joints;  details  of  construction,  sections,  etc.  Second  year — structural 
details,  with  sections  in  wood  and  stone;  construction  of  stairs,  trusses,  arches,  etc.; 
plans  and  elevations.  Third  yeai^plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  houses;  orders 
of  architecture  and  ornament;  manner  of  treatment  in  drawing  elevations.  Fourth 
year — certificate  works  on  imperial  sheets,  comprising  a  complete  set  of  plans,  eleva- 
tions, and  sections  of  a  building  developed  from  a  perspective  view  or  other  given 
data. 

One  drawing  of  each  certificate  set  may  be  selected  by  the  principal  to  be  retained 
as  the  property  of  the  school. 

The  institute  is  under  the  general  manag-ement  of  a  board  of  man- 
agers, consisting  of  24  members,  two-thirds  of  whom  must  be  either 
nmnufacturers  or  mechanics.  The  faculty  consista  of  a  principal  and 
31  instructors,  26  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  courses  covered  herein. 
All  the  instructors  are  graduates  of  the  institute  and  several  are  gradu- 
ates of  foreign  schools  also.  The  instructors  in  the  evening  classes 
are  engaged  in  practical  work  either  on  their  own  account  or  in  indus- 
trial establishments  during  the  day.  The  nuniber  of  students  iu  each 
grade  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows: 
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ATTEN'DANCE  IS  DAY  AND  EVENING  SCHOOIS  OF  MARYLAND  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
FEOMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


Grade. 

Dajr  school. 

Evening  echooL 

Total. 

Art  and 
dcslgu. 

Free-hftiitl 
drawing. 

Mechan- 
ical 
drawing. 

Architec- 
tural 
drawing. 

29 

90 

218 

73 

410 

12 

37 

67 

38 

154 

IX 

24 

il 

12 

88 

9 

17 

18 

11 

56 

61 

168 

U4 

134 

707 

In  addition  to  the  above  therc  were  12  students  taking  special  instruc- 
tions in  illustration  and  809  students  in  the  special  day  classes.  The 
number  of  graduates  is  about  1,200. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  courses  covered  by  this  report  is 
about  $18,000  per  annum.  The  income  of  the  institute  is  derived 
from  the  following  sources:  The  city  of  Baltimore  appropriates  $9,000 
per  annum,  in  I'eturn  for  which  33  free  scholarships  are  allowed  each 
year.  These  scholarships  are  apportioned  among  the  members  of  the 
city  council  to  be  distributed  among  their  constituents.  The  State  of 
Maryland  appropriates  $8,000  per  annum,  in  return  for  which  each 
county  in  the  State  and  the  three  legislative  districts  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  are  allowed  one  free  scholarship  each  year.  These  scholar- 
ships are  distributed  by  tlie  board  of  county  school  commissioners  and 
the  Baltimore  city  school  board.  The  balance  is  derived  from  tuition 
fees  and  contributions  from  leading  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  the  courses  of  training  and  study  are 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  only  thing  needed  is  additional 
equipment  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  and  electrical  models  and  appli- 
ances, and  these  the  management  hopes  to  obtain  in  the  near  future. 
Regarding  the  benefits  accruing  to  local  industries  as  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  institute  schools,  it  is  said  that  besides  furnishing 
them  with  a  ready  supply  of  skillful  draftsmen,  they  have  also 
afforded  a  convenient  opportunity  to  thousands  of  apprentices  and 
mechanics  who  were  employed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  city  during  the  day  to  acquire  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  which  has  made  them  more 
proficient  in  their  trades  and  more  valuable  to  their  employers.  While 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  institute  in  other 
directions,  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  daily  contact  with  the 
students  has  tended  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  efficiency  among 
their  fellow- workmen.  A  number  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
the  city  were  visited  in  this  connection,  and  they  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  institute  schools  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
local  industries. 
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Though  many  members  of  local  labor  unions  have  attended  the 
evening  classes,  and  some  of  them  speak  in  the  highest  terms  regard- 
ing the  instruction  they  received,  the  labor  unions  as  such  have  never 
taken  any  ofBcial  action  regai'ding  the  schools. 

The  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  instruption  is  said  to  be 
beneficial  in  every  particular.  Their  knowledge  of  drawing  gives  them 
preference  over  ordinary  apprentices  and  workmen,  and  they  receive 
good  wages  and  have  steady  employment.  It  is  difficult  for  a  young 
man  to  obtain  a  position  in  a  drafting  room  unless  he  has  acquired  a  ■  ' 
good  knowledge  of  drawing  beforehand,  and  the  fact  that  he  ls  a 
graduate  of  the  institute  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  with  employers. 

As  is  the  case  in  many  schools  that  have  evening  courses  in  industrial 
drawing,  a  large  number  of  the  students  are  apprentices  and  mechanics 
who  are  employed  at  their  trades  during  the  day.  While  there  is 
always  a  fair  number  of  tliis  class  that  pursue  tlie  studies  with  the 
intention  of  mastering  all  the  details  of  a  particular  course  and  fitting 
themselves  for  positions  as  draftsmen,  designers,  etc.,  many  others 
have  no  further  object  than  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  drawing 
as  will  enable  them  to  read  and  understand  the  details  of  the  plans 
which  they  arc  obliged  to  follow  when  working  at  their  trade.  This, 
in  a  measure,  accounts  for  the  gradual  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
students  as  between  the  first  and  fourth-year  classes.  In  most  cases 
it  has  been  possible  for  graduates  to  engage  in  pi-actical  work  without 
undergoing  a  period  of  apprenticeship.  Sixteen  members  of  tlie  last 
graduating  class  obtained  positions  as  draftsmen  before  the  completion 
of  their  studies  at  the  institute. 

The  institute  pchools  have  proved  eminently  sati.sfactory,  and  have 
fully  attained  the  end  for  which  they  were  established.  The  success 
of  the  schools  is  well  attested  by  the  constantly  increasing  interest 
manifested  by  the  public  generally,  and  the  steady  growth  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes.  During  the  past  3'ear,  which  marked  the  fifty-third 
anniversary  of  the  night  schools,  the  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  institute,  and  the  indications  point  to  still  greater 
attendance  for  the  coming  year. 

a 

BHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  FBOVIDENOE,  S.  I. 

It  was  believed  by  the  people  interested  at  the  time  this  school  was 
started  that  to  enable  the  manufacturers  of  textiles  in  this  country  to 
compete  with  the  foreign-made  goods  it  was  necessary  to  improve 
both  the  quality  and  the  design  of  the  goods  made  by  them.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  larger  supply  of  technically 
and  artistically  trained  workmen  than  this  country  afforded,  and  in 
order  to  help  to  that  end  this  school  was  established.  A  so-called  cen- 
tennial committee  of  ladies  from  this  State,  which  had  l»en  formed  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  State  at  the  Centennial  Expobition  of 
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1876,  discovered  that  it  had  a  balance  of  $2,100  in  the  treasury  after 
the  close  of  the  exposition.  To  this  sum  an  organization  of  women  in 
Bristol,  R.  I. ,  added  about  $300,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  the 
art  department  of  a  business  college  in  Providence  was  purchased  and 
this  school  established.  That  was  in  1877.  The  school  is  now  practi- 
cally self-supporting;  but  for  a  number  of  years  it  was  iargelj'  sup- 
ported by  gifts  from  Mr.  Jesse  Metcalf ,  of  Providence,  and  his  family. 
The  family  also  gave  the  present  buildings  to  the  school.  In  1893  the 
school  was  regularly  incorporated. 

When  the  school  was  founded  its  puipoaes  were  declared  to  be, 
first,  the  instrnction  of  artisans  in  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and 
designing,  that  they  may  successfully  apply  the  principles  of' art  to 
the  requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures;  second,  the  systematic 
training  of  students  in  the  practice  of  -art,  that  they  may  understand 
its  principles,  give  instruction  to  others,  or  become  artists;  third,  the 
general  advancement  of  art  education  by  the  exhibition  of  works  of 
art  and  art  studies,  and  by  lectures  on  art."  In  the  subsequent  histor}' 
of  the  school  these  purposes  have  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  school  has  two  buildings,  the  school  building  proper  and  the 
museum,  located  in  the  rear  of  the  school  building. 

The  museum  contains  a  lai^o  collection  of  paintings,  drawings, 
etchings,  statuary,  embroideries,  etc.,  which  are  owned  by  the  school 
and  many  others  which  are  loaned  to  it. 

The  school  is  partially  supported  by  the  Association  of  the  Khode 
Island  School  of  Design,  which  during  the  year  1899-1900  had  a 
*  membership  of  308.  The  membership  dues  paid  by  these  members — 
$3  annually  or  $100  for  a  life  membership — go  to  the  support  of  the 
school.  Other  subscriptions  are  also  received,  amounting  for  the  year 
1899-1900  to  $620,  $100  of  this  being  given  as  prizes  for  work.  The 
State  of  Rhode  Island  appropriates  $500  yearly  for  the  school,  and 
further  appropriations  are  made  both  by  the  State  and  by  the  city  of 
Providence  for  scholarships.  The  State  scholarships  are  for  all  classes, 
day  and  evening,  except  the  Saturday  classes  for  children,  but  the  city 
scholarships  are  offered  only  to  those  who  join  the  evening  classes. 

The  further  funds  necessary  to  maintain  the  school,  the  cost  of 
which  for  the  school  year  ending  October  1, 1899,  was  $11,423. 8J;,  are 
provided  by  the  fees. 

In  this  school  there  ai*e  day  and  evening  classes  and  classes  for  chil- 
dren, which  meet  on  Saturdays  only.  The  day  classes  are  in  session 
from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  the  evening  classes  from  7.15  to  9.15  on 
every  week  day  except  Saturday.  The  Saturday  classes  for  children 
meet  in  the  morning  from  9.30  to  11.30.  The  school  year  is  divided 
into  two  terms  of  four  months  each.  The  fee  for  the  day  class  is  $25  a 
term;  for  the  children's  Saturday  class,  $5  a  term;  for  the  pen-and-ink 
class,  $5  a  term;  for  the  evening  class  in  mathematics,  $5  a  term;  and 
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for  the  other  regular  evening  classes,  $9  a  term.  Each  evening  class 
meets  three  evenings  a  week.  Students  passing  through  an  entire 
course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers  and  the  board  of  management 
receive  a  diploma.  Certiticates  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  work 
accomplished  arc  also  awarded. 

The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a  head  master  and  of  a  com- 
mittee of  management  of  the  board  of  directors.  There  are  13 
instructors  in  the  school,  as  follows:  A  head  master  and  instructor  in 
architecture,  perspective,  and  diuwing,  a  graduate  of  the  "Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  also  trained  by  shop  piwitico,  designing, 
and  by  thii-teen  ye&vs  of  teaching;  an  instructor  in  anatomy  and  draw- 
ing ancl  painting  from  life,  educated  in  the  art  school  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Ai'ts  and  by  two  years'  work  in  Julien^s  studio  in 
Paris;  an  instructor  in  modeling,  trained  in  German  schools;  an 
instructor  in  decorative  design  and  wood  carving,  a  graduate  of  the 
Pratt  Institute,  and  of  some  years'  experience  in  practical  work  au  a 
designer;  an  instructor  in  engineenng,  matltcmatics,  and  design,  a 
graduate  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  experienced  in 
work  on  making  steam  engines  and  cotton-manufacturing  machinerj'; 
an  instructor  in  illustration  and  cast  drawing,  a  graduate  of  this 
school;  an  instructor  in  painting  in  water  colors,  an  artist;  an 
instructor  in  descriptive  geometi-y  and  drawing,  a  graduate  of  the 
"Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  and  of  experience  in  an  engineer's 
office;  an  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing,  a  graduate  of  the  Miller 
Manual  Labor  School  at  Albemarle,  Va.,  and  of  this  school;  three 
instructors  in  the  children's  class,  one  a  gi'oduatc  of  the  Massachusetts* 
Normal  Art  School,  one  a  graduate  of  this  school,  and  one  a  student  in 
the  same;  an  instructor  in  cast  drawing,  a  graduate  of  this  school. 

There  are  two  departments  of  instruction  in  the  school,  the  free- 
hand department  and  the  mechanical  department.  The  following 
describes  the  courses  in  these  departments: 

FREE-HAND  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  free-hand  drawing  b^ina  with  the  drawing  of  simple 
ohjet^ts  ftnd  advances  through  varioua  stages  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  drawing  of  oraanient  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a 
ppcdalty  of  design.  The  school  has  a  fine  equipment  of  ornamental  casta  m  all  styles 
for  this  work. 

In  both  the  day  and  evening  schools  there  are  separate  classes  for  the  study  of  the 
nude  for  both  men  and  women.  There  are  also  day  and  evening  classes  in  the  study 
of  the  head  and  draped  figure.  Students  are  admitted  to  these  classes  after  passing  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  drawing  the  human  figure  from  casts. 

Lectures  are  given  on  anatomy,  illustrated  by  drawings  on  the  blacklwanl.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  take  note^  and  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations. 

There  are  classes  in  painting,  both  in  oil  and  water  color,  from  life  and  still  life. 
There  are  aim  clasBea  in  outdoor  sketching  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather  permits. 
In  order  to  enter  the  painting  classes  students  must  pass  satisfactory  examiDation»>  in 
drawing.  ^  , 
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Students  viBhing  to  enter  the  course  in  decorative  design  will  be  required  to  show 
the  neceseary  proficiency  in  free-band  drawing  from  ornament,  and  the  <itudy  of  draw- 
ing from  ornament,  cast,  and  life  may  be  extended  throughout  the  course.  Instruction 
is  given  in  water  color,  fresco,  and  oil  painting  and  in  the  principles  of  harmony 
and  contrast  in  color.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  decorative  design 
from  the  earliest  known  evidences  is  given.  Students  are  expected  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures, take  notes,  use  the  text-books,  and  pass  examinations.  Lectures  are  also  given 
illustrating  the  principles  of  design  and  composition  and  their  practical  application. 
Especial  attenUon  is  pud  to  the  application  of  natural  forms  and  of  the  human  fig- 
ure to  decoration.  Throughout  the  course  practical  finished  work,  aiming  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  material  and  manufacture,  is  made.  Students  design  surface  pat- 
tenia  of  all  kinds,  such  as  wall  papers,  prints,  carpets,  mosaics,  and  tiles.  They  also 
design  furniture,  interior  and  exterior  decoration  for  buildings,  stained  glass,  wrought 
ironwork,  silverware,  and  jewelry,  book  cover  and  page  illustration. 

A  firm  grounding  in  elementary  drawing  and  knowledge  of  decorative  design  are 
easential  to  the  training  of  a  wood  carver.  The  course  in  wood  carving,  therefore,  is 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  in  drawing  and  design.  The  course  of  etniy 
IB  arranged  so  as  to  give  students  as  broad  a  knowledge  as  posrable  of  all  varieties  of 
carving,  beginning  with  simple  exercises  in  chip  carvii^,  and  ad'\'ancii:^  through 
incised  work,  low  relief,  high  relief,  and  carving  In  the  round,  to  furniture  and  cabi- 
net work. 

There  are  two  classes  in  pen  and  ink  for  illustration,  one  in  the  afternoon  and  one 
in  the  evening.  The  students  entering  these  classes  must  pass  an  examination  In 
drawing  from  still  life  in  black  and  white. 

The  course  in  modeling  begins  with  the  modeling  in  relief  from  casts  of  ornament, 
and  proceeds  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure  from  the  antique.  Designs  in  clay 
and  plastilina  for  wood  and  stone  carving,  for  ^Iverware,  and  terra  cotta,  are  made. 

The  Saturday  class  for  children  is  in  four  divldona  and  the  course  Is  a  progressive 
one.  Beginning  in  the  lower  division  with  the  simplest  models  and  objects,  the 
pupils  are  advanced  as  fast  as  they  are  able  to  the  study  of  more  difficult  tasks  and 
applied  designs.  This  class  serves  either  as  a  preparatory  class  for  the  regular  day 
class  or  as  an  elementarj'  art  school  for  those  unable  to  come  during  the  week. 

The  outline  of  the  course  in  this  department  is  as  follows: 

first  year:  Model  drawing,  ornament  from  cast,  head  from  cast,  figure  from  cast 

Second  year:  History  of  ornament,  drawing  figure  from  cast  and  head  from  lif^ 
anatomy,  modeling  (optional),  elementary  design  (for  designers  and  soilptors), 
drawing  and  paintii^;  from  still  life,  perapecUve. 

Third  year  (painters  and  illustrators):  Drawing  and  painting  from  life  and  still 
life,  composition,  modeling  (optional),  pen  and  ink  (optional). 

Fourth  year  (painters  and  illustrators):  Drawing  and  painting  from  life,  compo- 
sition, pen  and  ink  (optional). 

Third  year  (designers  and  sculptors):  Composition  of  design,  modeling  (optional), 
wood  carving  (optional),  pen  and  ink  (optional),  drawing  from  life. 

Fourth  year  (designers  and  scnlptors) :  Advanced  work  in  practical  designing  in 
all  branrhes,  modeling  (optional),  wood  car\-ing  (optional),  pen  and  ink  (optional). 


The  general  course  begins  with  free-hand  drawing  from  simple,  correct  models, 
and  i^ves  a  training  of  eye  and  hand  that  is  immediately  and  permanently  useful  to 
mechanic  or  artisan.  The  geometrical  problems  are  stated  and  a  solution  described. 
The  student  must  originate  a  figure  and  demonstration.  Orthographic  projections, 
interse^ions  of  solids,  and  development  of  surfaces  are  taught  by  models,  patterns, 
and  iHustrations  until  the  student  learns  how  to  think  and  to  originate  work.  Ele- 
mentary designing  begins  as  soon  as  the  student  has  gained  sufficient.  fadJitviiLtj^e 
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art  of  drawing.    Good  lettering  receives  constant  attention,  together  with  careful 

attentiou  in  making  correct  working  drawings  from  the  Htudent's  own  measurements 
of  machinery  or  other  appropriate  objects.  In  the  second  year  every  student  is 
expected  to  take  a  regular  course,  even  when  he  has  in  view  a  pursuit  not  properly 
dasfied  in  either  of  tho  three  offered.  By  so  doing  a  good  foundation  is  laid  for  spe- 
dal  work.  The  work  is  varied  after  the  accomplisliment  of  the  prescribed  course 
by  more  special  wQrk,  which  may  be  more  directly  in  line  with  the  student's  aim  or 
predilections. 

The  course  for  mechanics  begins  with  making  diawings  from  machines.  Free-hand 
sketches  of  the  ports  are  first  made  and  dimensions  taken,  from  which  workii^ 

drawings  are  made.  Methods  of  duplications  of  drawings,  the  study  of  assembled 
and  detailed  drawings,  ajid  designing  of  cams  and  gearing  are  also  taught.  Design- 
ing of  special  machinery  is  taught  during  the  third  year,  tho  work  dosing  with  a 

thesis. 

The  engineering  course  takes  up  graphic  statics  and  its  application  to  tlie  stresses 
in  roof  and  bridge  trusses,  thfrarch,  and  continuous  ^rder.  Algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry  are  required,  and  the  office  work  of  the  dvil  engineer  is  the  class  of 
work  covered.  In  the  third  year,  the  study  of  earthworks,  retaining  walls,  and 
foundations,  the  design  of  some  stracture,  and  a  thesis.  The  study  of  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  trigonometry  continues  through  the  second  and  third  years.  Theso  subjects 
are  also  taught  independt'ntiy. 

The  course  in  architecture  begins  with  the  same  fundamentals  as  given  to  mechanics, 
Inanchit^  off  when  the  subject  of  working  drawings  is  reached  into  deCnite  connec- 
tion with  architecture.  Here  additional  free-hand  work  is  required,  study  of  orna- 
ment from  cast,  lectures  upon  historic  oniament,  also  pen  and  ink  work.  A  course 
in  perspective,  drill  in  the  orders,  designing  in  the  classic,  algebra  and  geometry, 
truss  work  in  tho  grapliic  method,  with  calculations  and  strain  dia^ms,  lantern  lec- 
tures on  the  historic  styles,  competitions  on  set  subjticts,  and  design  and  thesis  com- 
plete the  course. 

The  outline  of  the  course  in  this  department  ia  as  loilows: 

First  year:  Free>haod  drawing  from  geometric  solids;  graphical  geometrical  prob- 
lems; orthograiihic  projet-tions  from  models,  patterns,  and  machine  parts;  intersec- 
tion and  development;  problems  in  solid  geometry;  isometric  projection;  working 
drawii^. 

Second  year  (architects):  Free-hand  drawing,  use  of  color  aud  brush,  the  orders, 
persi>ectire,  algebra. 

Third  year:  Designing  in  the  classic,  designing  trusscfi,  building  construction, 
graphic  static?,  geometry,  design  and  thesis. 

Second  year  (designers  and  engineers):  AVorking  drawings,  cam  design,  gear 
design,  elements  of  machine  design,  algebra. 

Third  year:  Graphic  statics  and  application  to  roof  and  bridge  trusses,  the  arch 
and  girder,  retaining  walls  and  foundations,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  desiga  and 
thesis. 


The  number  of  students  registered  during  the  school  year  1899- 
1900  was:  Day  classes,  79;  evening  classes,  335;  Saturday  classes  for 
children,  94;  a  total  of  508.  The  number  of  graduates  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  is,  approximately,  220,  though  about  4,500 
have  been  in  attendance.  The  great  majority  of  those  attending  the 
school  either  drop  out  of  it  entirely  before  completing  a  coui-se  in  any 
study,  or  else  complete  but  a  few  of  the  studies  making  up  a  course 
and  so  are  not  regularly  graduated. 
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The  officials  of  the  school  believe  that  the  courses  of  instruction  can 
not  be  much,  if  any,  improved,  except  that  modeling  should  1:>e  a 
requirement.  At  the  present  time  it  is  an  optional  studj,  because  it 
has  been  found  that  most  of  the  students  would  stay  away  from  the 
school  rather  than  take  it  as  a  study.  The  school  has  furnished  many 
skilled  designers  for  the  manufactories  of  jewelry  and  they  have 
undoubtedly  had  an  influence  in  improving  the  standard  of  work. 
They  are  now  working  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  have  spread 
the  influence  of  the  school.  The  school  has  had  an  effect  on  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  working  classes,  though,  perhaps,  not  a  large  one,  as  its 
pupils  have  been  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  working 
people  in  the  country.  Higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and 
more  rapid  promotion  have  in  many  instances  accrued  to  the  graduates 
of  the  school  as  a  result  of  their  better  preparation  for  work.  Its 
pupils  are  much  preferred  by  employers,  owing  to  their  greater  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  in  at  least  one  case,  in  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Providence,  it  has  led 
to  the  improvement  of  ordinary  shop  training  in  its  locality.  Its 
graduates  do  not,  in  the  lines  in  which  they  have  been  trained,  have 
to  pass  through  a  period  of  apprenticeship  or  of  learning  when 
banning  actual  work  at  a  trade  or  occupation.  It  has,  generally 
speaking,  proved  satis&ctory  and  has  fully  attained  the  end  for  which 
established. 

SCHOOL  OF  DBAWING  AND  FAXNTZNG,  ICUSEITK  OF  FZNX  ABTS, 

BOSTON,  KASS. 

The  act  incorporating  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was  passed  in  1870, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  gi*eat  need  of  a  school  where  those  desiring 
it  could  secure  an  art  education,  provision  was  made  for  its  location  in 
the  museum.  The  school  was  established  in  1876,  and  rooms  were 
provided  for  it  by  the  trustees  of  the  museum.  Further  than  occupy- 
ing these  rooms  the  school  has  no  connection  with  the  museum.  It  is 
managed  by  a  committee  in  charge  and  a  manager. 

The  first  object  in  establishing  the  school  was  to  cultivate  the  taste 
of  the  community  in  all  matters  of  art,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end  not 
only  is  instruction  given  in  the  various  forms  of  high  art,  so  called, 
but  also  in  industrial  art  in  certain  of  its  phases. 

On  entering  the  school,  each  pupil  is  placed  immediately  in  the  class 
for  which  fitted,  and  advancement  thereafter  is  regulated  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  instructors.  Pupils  in  all  departments  are  allowed  the 
free  use  of  the  galleries,  collections,  and  library  of  the  museum,  and 
daring  the  morning  hours  are  given  the  preference  over  the  pupils  of 
any  other  school  in  the  choice  of  places  for  drawing  in  the  galleries. 

Diplomas  are  given,  upon  application,  to  those  students  who  have 
fulfilled  tiie  requirements  of  the  committee.    In  the  department  of 
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decorative  design  these  requirements  include  satisfactory  work  during 
the  prescribed  course  and' satisfactory  examinations  in  perspective. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  graduates;  those  who  have  successfully 
completed  a  full  course  might  properly  be  considered  as  such,  but  the 
records  of  the  school  do  not  disclose  the  total  number. 

Upon  joining  the  school  for  a  period  of  one  or  more  terms,  pupils 
are  required  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $10.  In  addition,  the  fees 
for  tuition,  which  are  the  same  in  all  departments,  are  as  follows: 
First  term,  twelve  weeks,  $4-5;  second  term,  twelve  weeks,  $45;  third 
term,  nine  weeks,  $35.  Pupils  who  have  paid  the  fees  for  the  first 
two  terms  of  any  one  year  are  entitled  to  free  instruction  for  the  third 
term  of  that  year. 

Advanced  students  who  desire  practice  and  criticism  in  drawing 
from  the  cast  or  model  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  term  are  admitted 
by  the  month,  upon  the  approval  of  the  instructors,  paymg  $25  for 
their  first  molith  and  $20  per  month  thereafter. 

The  school  awards  ten  scholarships  at  the  end  of  every  year,  each 
entitling  the  holder  to  free  tuition  for  the  year  following.  Four  of 
these  are  limited  to  advanced  students,  and  the  rest  may  be  applied 
for  by  any  regular  student  of  the  school  to  whom  such  uid  is  necessary. 
The  late  James  William  Paige  bequeathed  $30,000  to  the  trustees  of 
the  museum  upon  the  condition  that  $10,000  more  be  raised  within  a 
limited  time,  which  has  been  done,  for  the  foundation  of  a  scholarship 
to  enable  the  pupil  "who  shall  have  been  most  proficient  in  pamting" 
to  study  art  in  Europe  for  two  years.  This  is  open  to  both  men  and 
women,  and  is  given  to  the  pupil  who  is  recommended  by  the  managing 
committee  of  the  school  as  most  worthy  to  receive  it.  The  Helen 
Hamblen  scholarship,  founded  in  1898,  is  for  young  women  only,  and 
gives  to  the  holder  free  tuition  for  a  year,  with  $100  in  addition.  It 
may  be  awarded  to  the  same  person  in  successive  years  at  the  discretion 
of  the  committee. 

The  school  has  three  departments,  one  in  drawing  and  painting,  one 
in* modeling,  and  one  in  decorative  design,  with  supplementary 
instruction  in  anatomy  and  perspective.  Informal  lectures  are  also 
given  to  pupils  of  the  school  upon  the  arts  represented  m  the  col- 
lections of  the  museum.  In  this  school  there  is  a  manager  and  8 
instructors.  Five  of  the  instructors  are  graduates  of  the  school  and 
studied  in  Paris.  Two  gi'aduated  from  the  Art  Students'  League  in 
Kew  York,  one  also  graduated  from  this  school,  and  the  last  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  During  the  year  1899- 
1900  the  average  attendance  in  all  departments  was  1C9.  Thirty-four 
were  in  attendance  upon  the  department  of  decorative  design.  As 
previously  stated,  the  school  uses  rooms  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
rent  free,  and  its  equipment  is  largely  loaned  by  the  museum.  A  few 
hundred  dollars  covers  all  expenditure  for  equipment.   The  costiof 
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maintaining  the  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was 
$17,334.12,  which  sum  was  raised  from  fees  of  students  and  contribu- 
tions of  friends. 

According"  to  the  statements  of  the  school  officials,  the  courses  of 
instruction  can  not  be  improved  except  in  small  details,  though  the 
school  could  profit  by  having  more  space.  In  so  far  as  the  working 
classes  have  been  reached  by  the  influence  of  the  school,  their  intelli- 
gence and  efficiency  have  been  increased.  Many  of  those  who  studied 
in  the  department  of  decorative  design  have  obtained  employment  in 
industrial  lines,  and  the  intelligence  and  skill  resulting  from  their 
training  has  tended  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  work.  The  train- 
ing of  the  school  has  tended  to  promote  the  educational  and  social 
development  of  the  community  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  industrial. 
It  has  greatly  improved  the  taste  of  all,  and  in  case  of  those  who  have 
gone  into  the  industries  it  has  resulted  in  obtaining  for  them  better 
wages  and  more  rapid  promotion,  and  in  all  probability  steadier 
employment.  Those  who  have  taken  the  courses  of  the  school  and  go 
into  industrial  work  are  greatly  preferred  by  employers;  many  of 
them  have  become  house  decorators,  many  more  are  designers  of  wall- 
paper, stained  glass,  magazine  covers,  etc.,  and  can  alwaj^s  be  depended 
on  both  for  technical  skill  and  for  good  taste  and  artistic  sense  in  their 
work.  In  all  artistic  lines  of  industry  shop  training  in  the  community 
has  been  much  improved  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  and 
similar  schools.  The  school  has  proven  eminently  satisfactory  and 
has  fully  attained  the  principal  end  for  which  it  was  established,  that 
of  cultivating  the  taste  of  the  masses. 

KBIO  PAPB  SCHOOL  OF  AST,  BOSTON,  KASS. 

This  is  primarily  an  art  school,  but  also  has  courses  in  industrial 
design.  It  was  established  by  its  proprietor  in  1898.  Its  start  was 
due  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  its  founder  that  in  all  the  art  schools 
of  the  tcity  too  many  old-fashioned  ideas  were  prevailing.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  proprietor  of  the  school  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
the  ai*t  academies  of  Paris. 

The  student  is  led  as  much  as  {lossible  in  the  direction  of  his  indi- 
vidual taste,  with  a  foundation  of  good  drawing  and  anatomy  gained 
from  the  study  of  the  living  model.  There  are  no  examinations  for 
admittance  to  any  of  the  classes.  Students  bog^n  at  once  to  draw  from 
the  nude  and  draped  model.  Advanced  students  are  instructed -in 
grouping  and  composing  on  canvas.  Students  can  obtain  free  entrance 
cards  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  can  work  in  the  art  rooms 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  collections  of  Indian  and  other 
relics  in  the  Feabody  and  Agassiz  museums  in  (Cambridge  and  the  fine 
collection  of  Revolutionary  relics  in  the  old  State  House  in  Boston 
are  easily  accessible  and  are  of  special  intci-cst  to  those  studying 
illustrating.  .  Digitized  byGoOglc 
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Tbo  management  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  its  proprietor, 
who  is  also  the  director  and  head  instructor.  There  are  3  pi-incipal 
instructors  and  2  assistants.  The  head  instructor  studied  four  years 
in  Paris  under  the  French  masters  Boalanger,  Lefebvre,  Benjamin 
Cionstant,  Doucet,  Blanc,  Delance,  GiSrdme,  Delaunay,  and  Jean  Paul 
Laurens.  One  of  the  regular  instructors  has  spent  seven  3'ears  in 
Paris  studying  under  Bougaercau,  Robert-Flcury,  and  Laair.  The 
other  r^ular  insti-uctor  has  made  artistic  anatomy  the  study  of  her 
life  and  is  well  known  as  a  sculptor  of  exquisite  rases.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  instruction,  terms,  etc. : 

MORNIKG  CLASSES. 

StudentB  work  in  the  classes  every  day  excepting  Satordays,  instruction  being  ^ven 
twice  a  week.   Models  pcse  every  day,  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

Drawing  and  painting. — Drawing  and  painting  from  the  nude  model,  in  charcoal, 
oil,  pastel,  and  water  color,  $15  per  month.  Separate  classes  for  men  and  women  in 
drawing  and  painting  from  the  nude.  A  bronze  medal  and  scholarehip  will  be  awarded 
in  this  clas8  for  beet  average  during  the  year  in  drawing,  or  a  silver  medal  for  the 
beet  average  in  oil  painting,  if  a  sufficiently  high  standard  is  reached.  Portrait  and 
half  figure,  in  charcoal,  oil,  pastel,  and  water  color,  $15  per  month.  Artistic  anat- 
omy with  the  nude  model,  in  charcoal  and  colored  chalk,  $8  per  month;  one  week 
every  month  in  connection  with  the  life  claaees;  artistic  anatomy  free  to  all  students 
of  the  life  classes;  $8  per  month  for  students  attending  only  for  artietic  anatomy. 
Composition  (sketches],  once  each  week,  |5  per  month;  free  to  students  who  are 
members  of  any  two  classes;  $1  per  month  for  students  who  attend  one  daae.  Still- 
life  and  flower  painting  in  charcoal,  oil,  water  color,  pastel,  pen,  and  wash,  f  IS  per 
month.    Antique  (if  desire<l),  $12  per  m'onth. 

Decorative  design  (everyday,  morning  and  afternoon,  with  use  of  studios  all  day). — 
Decorative  design,  including  the  following  list  of  studies:  Designing  for  stained  glass 
and  decorative  painting;  metal  work,  carved  wood,  and  mosaic;  tai>eetry,  embroideries, 
carpets,  wall  pajter,  and  leather  work;  posters,  book  covera,  initial  lettere,  and  deco- 
lative  illumination  of  books,  per  month.  Stodents  of  stained  glass  and  decora- 
tive painting,  using  models,  $20,  fonr  lessons  each  week.  Fyrogravure  and  wood 
carving,  burning  on  wood  and  leather,  $15  per  month. 


AFTEBNOOS  CLASSES. 

Students  work  in  the  classes  every  day  excepting  Saturdavft,  instniction  being 
given  twice  a  week.    Costume  models  pose  every  day,  1.30  p.  m. 

Drawing,  painting,  and  illustrating. — Drawing  and  painting  from  the  costume 
model  in  charcoal,  oil,  pastel,  and  water  color,  $15  per  month;  portrait  in  charcoal, 
oil,  pastel,  and  water  color,  $15  per  month.  The  class  in  illustrating  inclodes  the 
following  branches  of  study:  Pen  drawing  (for  book,  magazine,  and  newspaper  work); 
wash  and  gouache  drawing;  charcoal  drawing;  water  color;  pencil  drawing;  red 
chalk  (sanguine);  etching;  chalk  and  crayon  drawing;  papier  gillot  (process paper); 
black  and  white  oil  color.  Models  pose  every  day,  1.30  p.  m.;  charge  for  tuition  $15 
per  month.  Compoeition  (ad^'anced  class),  $8  per  month;  free  to  students  who 
attend  any  two  classes;  $2  per  month  for  students  who  attend  one  claAs.  The  Rtudy 
of  costumes  of  all  ages  will  be  included  in  this  clam.  A  bronze  medal  and  a  scholar- 
ship will  be  awarded  for  the  finest  set  of  comiMJsitionB  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  a 
silver  medal  for  bcstwork  done  in  advanced  composition  class  with  the  aseistanee  of 
models  and  accesaoriea,  if  a  sufldently  high  standard  is  reached. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING  CLASS. 


A  class  in  oil  and  water  color,  sUU  life,  designii^,  and  antiqae  (if  desired),  meeta 
on  Eetardaya  at  9  a.  m.  The  tuition  charge  is  $6  per  month.  A  Saturday  morning 
sketch  daas  ia  free  to  all  studKits  of  the  school. 


Life  class  and  illostrattng  class  combined,  $8  per  month.  Nude  and  costume  mod- 
els, pen  drawing,  wash,  gouache,  water  color,  pencil  drawing,  red  chalk  (saoguine), 
black  and  white  oil,  charcoal  drawing,  etc.,  five  evenings  each  week,  7  to  10  p.  ra. 
Instruction  by  Mr.  Pape,  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings.  Artistic  anatomy  with  the 
nude  model,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  7  p.  m.,  $6  per  month;  one  week  every  two 
months  in  connection  with  the  life  class.  Artistic  anatomy  is  free  to  all  students  of 
the  evening  life  and  iUustrating  daas;  f6  per  month  for  students  attendii^  only  for 
artistic  anatomy. 

Further  infonuatioD  aa  to  terms  is  contained  iu  the  following: 
Terms  for  all  day  in  any  two  classes — for  example,  morning  life  and 
afternoon  illustrating  classes  combined,  or  afternoon  and  evening 
classes — $20  per  month,  giving  the  student  four  lessons  each  week, 
with  models  (nude  and  costume),  all  day,  and  free  insti*uction  in  com- 
position. This  amount  may  be  reduced  to  $15.62J^  per  month  by  mak- 
ing two  payments  for  the  school  year,  in  October  and  February,  and 
38  allowed  only  on  a  full  year's  attendance.  Terms  for  morning 
classes,  $15  per  month,  giving  student  two  le^ssons  each  week,  and 
terms  for  afternoon  clas.ses  the  same.  This  amount  is  reduced  to 
$11.25  per  month  if  two  payments  of  $45  each  are  made  in  October 
and  February,  and  is  allowed  only  on  a  full  year's  attendance.  An 
entrance  fee  of  $5  is  charged  each  student  on  entering  the  school,  but 
half  this  amount  is  returned  to  the  student  if  he  remains  a  member 
of  the  school  for  more  than  four  months.  This  fee  is  not  required  of 
students  in  the  evening  course. 

Scholarships  are  given  for  drawing  and  painting  from  life,  por- 
traiture, water  color,  decorative  design,  illustrating,  composition,  ete., 
and  are  awarded  on  general  yearly  average  and  entitle  the  student  to 
free  instruction  during  the  ensuing  year.  Money  prizes  and  medals 
are  also  distributed. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  school  the  total  attendance  was  C2  and 
during  the  second  year  105.  There  are  no  regular  graduates,  but 
pupils  study  in  the  school  as  long  as  they  care  to  do  so.  The  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  school  arc  rented,  and  the  equipment  consists  prin- 
cipedly  of  costumes,  draperies,  bric-a-brac,  etc.,  collected  by  its  pro- 
prietor. Its  cost  can  not  be  stated.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining 
the  school  is  over  $5,000,  which  is  paid  from  fees  of  the  students. 

Ad  attempt  is  being  made  to  build  up  this  school  upon  as  high  a  line 
as  possible.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  as  good  as  the  director  is 
able  to  make  them,  though  in  course  of  time  with  greater  experience 
they  may  be  improved  somewhat.    The  school  is  educating  good 
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ai-tists  and  a  moat  competent  class  of  illustrators  for  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Many  of  the  students  arc  architects  and  decorators  and 
all  gain  ii;ueh  by  the  courses  of  the  school.  The  school  is  undoubtedly 
increasing  the  intelligence  and  efiBciency  of  its  pupils,  and  so  far  as  its 
influence  reaches  it  is  promoting  industrial  development.  Those 
pupils  who  enter  the  industrial  arena  are  undoubtedly  more  efficient 
than  those  whose  education  has  not  been  obtained  from  the  training  of 
a  school,  and  higher  remuneration,  steadier  employment,  and  more 
i-apid  advancement  will  inevitably  result  from  their  training.  Its 
pupils  are  much  preferred  by  employers  in  industrial  lines  to  those 
who  have  had  no  school  training,  and  employers  are  almost  constantly 
asking  the  director  to  recommend  pupils  to  them  for  employment. 
The  influence  of  the  school  training  is  already  tending  to  raise  the 
character  of  art  work  done  in  the  shops,  and  in  this  sense,  especially 
11}  the  advertising  line,  shop  training  may  be  said  to  have  been  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  schooL 

NEW  TOBE  SCHOOL  OF  ABT,  NEW  TOBS,  N.  T. 

The  New  York  School  of  Art,  formerly  known  as  the  Chase  School, 
was  organized  under  the  present  management  in  1S96.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  school  was  to  afford  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  but 
owing  to  the  growing  interest  in  illustration,  ornamental  and  deco- 
rative work,  courses  in  industrial  and  applied  art  were  ftdded  to  the 
curriculum. 

The  school-year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  winter  term  opens 
September  10  and  closes  June  10,  and  the  summer  term  opens  on  June 
10  and  closes  on  September  10.  The  school  is  open  to  both  sexes. 
No  examination  for  admission  is  required.  All  classes  are  limited, 
but  pupils  can  join  at  any  time,  providing  there  are  vacancies.  Day 
and  evening  sessions  are  held.  The  hours  for  instruction  are  fi*om  9 
a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  and  from  7  to  10  p.  m.  The  school  awards  10 scholar- 
ships, 5  to  men  and  6  to  women,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  each  entitling 
the  holder  to  free  tuition  for  the  following  year.  The  scholarships 
are  given  to  those  who  show  the  best  work  during  the  year.  Cash 
prizes  are  also  awarded  for  the  best  studies  in  the  different  classes. 

The  industrial  art  courses  include:  Composition  and  water  color,  with 
a  special  view  to  their  practical  application  in  painting,  illustrating, 
and  designing;  day  and  evening  courses  in  illustration,  in  which  prac- 
tical instruction  is  given  for  newspaper  and  magazine  work;  decora- 
tive and  applied  design.  This  course  is  modeled  on  a  French  system, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  out,  first,  the  pupil's  artistic  ability 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  that  underlie  all  styles  of  orna- 
mentation, historic  or  modern;  secondly,  to  develop  the  inventive 
power  by  a  study  of  geometrical  and  floral  motives  and  composition; 
and,  thirdly,  to  teach  the  technical  requirements  of  designing  as  ap- 
plied to  book  covers,  metal  work,  ceramics,  staXne^^^]^^^  Q3^(TOR^» 
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textiles,  etc.  In  addition  to  tiie  foregoing,  a  complete  course  in  archi- 
tecture has  been  added  to  the  curriculum.  The  tuition  fees  are  as 
follows:  Ifolf-daj  classes,  one  month^$8;  three  months,  $22.50;  nine 
months,  $55.  Full-day  classes,  one  month,  $15;  three  months,  $43.50; 
nine  months,  $110. 

The  school  is  managed  by  a  director.  There  are  9  instructors,  3  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  .French  art  schools,  the  training  of  the  others 
being  acquired  in  American  art  schools  and  in  professional  work.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  industrial  art  classes  during  the  past  year  was 
as  follows:  Composition,  40;  design,  35;  illustration,  day  class  126, 
evening  class  30.  There  have  been  about  1,000  graduates.  The 
school  building  is  rented.  The  equipment,  which  was  provided  by 
the  director,  is  valued  at  $4,000.  The  school  is  maintained  by  tuition 
fees.    The  cost  of  maintenance  is  $10,000  per  annum. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  director,  the  present  courses  of  training  and 
study  are  complete  in  every  detail  and  require  no  improvement.  It 
is  thought  that  the  graduates  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the 
various  industries  where  Uieir  services  are  required.  The  effect  upon 
those  who  have  been  under  instruction  has  been  beneficial.  The 
systematic  training  they  received  in  the  school  gives  them  prefer- 
ence with  employers,  and  they  have  steady  employment  and  are  well 
paid.  The  graduates  are  not  required  to  undergo  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship before  taking  up  practical  work.  Although  the  school  has 
proved  quite  satis&ctory,  it  has  not  yet  attained  its  ultimate  object 
Heretofore  the  instruction  has  been  confined  very  largely  to  the  fine 
arts.  While  continuing  to  maintain  its  distinction  in  that  respect, 
strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  practical  and 
applied  art.  When-  the  new  course  in  architecture  has  become  well 
established  and  the  pupils  fitted  to  take  up  any  branch  of  industrial 
art,  then  it  may  be  said  that  the  school  has  accomplished  its  purpose. 

PHTLADELPHXA.  SOHOOZ.  OF  DBSIGN  FOB  WOMEN,  PHIUU>EL- 

FHIA,  PA. 

The  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women  was  originally 
founded  as  a  private  institution  in  the  year  1844,  and  was  thus  con- 
ducted until  1850,  when  the  Franklin  Institute  assumed  the  manage- 
ment and  opened  the  school  to  the  public.  In  1853  the  school  was 
incorporated  and  has  since  continued  as  a  separate  institution.  First 
on  the  list  of  schools  of  design  in  the  country,  the  primary  intention 
of  the  founders  was  to  give  women  an  opportunity  to  gain  thorough 
and  systematic  instruction  in  practical  designing  as  applied  to  manu- 
factures. This  object  has  been  broadened,  and  now  includes  all 
branches  of  art  study  which  have  a  business  value.  The  school  com- 
bines all  the  advantages  of  a  normal  art  and  technical  school  of  prac- 
tical design.    It  gives  historical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  addition 
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to  teclinical  design,  together  with  the  more  artistic  branches  which 
broedcD  the  knowledge  and  culti\^te  the  taste  of  the  workers  in  indiifr- 
trifil  art. 

The  school  year  is  di^ded  into  two  terms  of  four  months  each, 
beginning  on  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of  Fehru&ry.  The 
faoui*s  for  instruction  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  S  p.  m.  every  week  day 
except  Saturday.  The  class  rooms  are  open  for  practice  until  5  p.  m. 
Pupils  can  enter  the  classes  at  any  time  during  the  school  yeai-.  Ap]^i- 
eants  are  not  admitted  under  the  age  of  13. 

The  ooui-ses  of  instruction  include  portrait  painting,  pen  and  ink 
sketching,  etching,  modeling,  flower  painting,  illustratii^,  practical 
des^ing,  and  a  normal  course  for  teachers.  The  ^rst  year  of  the 
normal  art  course  ser^'es  as  a  preparatory  class  for  all  branches  taught 
in  the  school.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  pupils,  tiirough  steady  pro- 
gression f  rom  simple  to  complex,  may  develop  the  power  to  represent 
objects  faithfully,  and  learn  their  forms  and  aspecte,  -while  at  the 
same  time,  by  con^nt  interchangeable  use,  they  can  acquire  equal 
facility  in  the  handling  of  pencil,  charcoal,  crayon,  and  brush.  To 
enter  the  class  in  design  a  good  drawing  must  be  submitted.  Other- 
wise ike  pupil  must  begin  with  the  regular  course  work  of  the  first 
year  and  he  pr<»B<^;ed  to  the  ^>ecial  class  in  design  as  soon  as  her 
work  shows  sufficient  proficiency  in  drawing  and  modeling.  The 
courses  of  study  include  historic  styles  and  principles  of  oiimment, 
drawing  from  casts  and  flowers,  conrentional  analysis  of  plants,  and 
origined  designs  applied  to  all  the  industrial  arts.  Technical  methods 
employed  in  weaving  textile  fabrics  are  fully  exemplified.  After  the 
pupils  successfully  pass  the  examinations  in  the  secosid-year  studies 
they  are  promoted  to  exclusively  practii-al  work  in  whatever  branches 
they  may  desire  to  follow. 

The  tuition  fee  in  the  first-year  class  is  $30  per  tcnn,  and  for  suc- 
ceeding years  $25  per  term;  special  classes,  $25  to  §35  per  term. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  maoagoment  of  a  board  of  diicctors 
and  a  principal  who  selects  the  instructors  and  decides  u|X)n  the  courijes 
and  all  educational  features. 

There  are  8  instructors,  several  of  whom  are  professional  artists, 
and  the  remainder  are  graduates  of  the  school  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  making  designs  for  manufacturers.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  co.urse  in  design  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows: 
£l^entary  class,  39;  second-year  class,  30;  advanced  class,  6.  The 
number  of  graduates  in  this  course  is  about  600. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  school  is  a  Ibiee  story  structure  con- 
taining 16  large  class  rooms  and  studios  besides  the  ait  gallery  and 
library.  The  library  contains  many  valuable  works  on  art,  »t-udics  in 
architecture,  ornamental  designs,  etc. 

Regarding  the  courses  of  training  and  study  ,  it  is  said^' they  are 
satisfactory,  but  might  be  amplified  in  detail.''  A'iii^rNaafi^^^^f 
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staffs  and  materia  for  the  pupils'  use  'would  be  of  advantage,  and  these 
things  are  to  be  provided  when  circumstances  will  warrant.  Befer- 
ring  to  the  benefits  rosuUiog  from  the  establishment  of  the  school,  it  is 
stated  that  "^art  from  supplying  trained  designers,  it  affords  oppor- 
tunity to  manof acturei's  to  pui'chase  a  wider  range  of  designs  from  the 
graduates  who  pref^  not  to  engage  tiiemselves  to  any  particular 
^tablisbment."  The  importance  and  ^^ue  of  the  work  pei'formed  by 
the  pupils  is  evidenced  by  the  attitude  of  many  prominent  manufac- 
turers who  have  a  standing  invitation  to  the  classes  to  visit  their  mills, 
and  have  afforded  every  facility  for  the  observation  and  study  of  the 
applicati<Hk  of  designs  to  industrial  products.  Furthermore,  the  school 
has  helped  to  raise  the  level  of  industrial,  educational,  and  social  con- 
ditions in  the  cominunity,  and  has  been  an  invaluable  factor  in  promot- 
iag  the  welfare  of  its  pupils.  For  women,  such  positions  as  designers 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  without  the  training  supplied  by  these 
schools.  Where  they  have  been  employed  in  designing  rooms  or 
where  their  designs  have  been  purchased  by  manufacturers,  their 
work  has  been  highly  complimented.  No  graduate  is  required  to 
undergo  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  for  they  are  thoroughly  prepared 
to  do  practical  work  before  leaving  the  school.  The  success  of  the 
school  has  a  decided  influence  in  the  way  of  inducing  better  work 
among  the  regular  designers.  The  school  has  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory and  has  fully  attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

X.OWXUi  SCHOOZ.  OF  PBACTICAL  DEBiaiT,  BOSTON,  KASS. 

This  school  was  established  in  1872  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
industrial  art  in  the  United  States.  At  the  date  of  its  establishment 
there  were  practically  no  designere  of  patterns  for  textile  fabrics  in 
the  United  States,  and  all  designs  were  made  and  purchased  abroad. 
There  was  no  opportunity  in  this  country  of  acquiring  taste  and  skill 
in  composition  and  design  with  reference  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  it 
was  believed  that  a  school  of  this  kind  would  result  not  only  in  provid- 
ing a  good  trade  or  profession  for  those  whose  tast^  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  art,  but  would  prove  to  be  of  great  advantage  ultimately  to  the 
manufat^rers  by  enabling  them  to  get  a  greater  variety  of  designs 
and  to  get  them  at  a  lower  cost. 

Under  the  influence  of  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell  this  school  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Lowell  Institute,  for  which  he  furnished  the  funds  and 
of  which  be  was  the  trustee.  Mr.  James  Lawrence,  largely  interested 
in  manufacturing  in  Lowell  and  other  New  England  cities,  had 
brought  Mr.  Charles  Kastner  over  from  France  as  a  designer.  Mr. 
Kastner  was  put  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  has  so  remained  to  the 
presentday.  The  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, assumed- the  responsibility  of  conducting  it,  and  has  retained 
its  management  according  to  the  purpose  and  general  pjan  of  .*he 
school  as  proposed  by  the  trustee  of  the  Lowell  InStMatttv  vjOOglC 
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The  expenses  are  borne  by  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  tuition  is  free 
to  all  pupils.  The  school  occupies  a  drawing  room  in  the  building  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  on  Garrison  street. 

To  teach  drawing  is  not  among  the  objects  of  the  school.  Appli- 
cants must  therefore  possess  a  knowledge  of  drawing  adequate  to 
enable  them  advant^eously  to  begin  the  work  of  comiK>8ition  and 
design.  This  implies  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  free-hand  draw- 
ing from  nature,  especially  in  sketching  leaves,  flowers,  and  other 
objects  which  frequently  supply  the  motives  of  designs,  and  also  in 
the  use  of  the  brush  for  drawing  outlines  and  laying  flat  color,  Accu- 
vacy  and  readiness  in  drawing  and  an  eye  for  color  are  required. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Students  are  taught  the  art  of  uiaking  patterns  for  prints,  ginghams,  delaines, 
mlks,  lacee,  wall  papers,  liook  covers,  carpets,  oiUrloths,  etc.  The  courHe  is  of  three 
ycara*  daration  and  embraces:  Technical  manipulations;  copying  and  variationa  of 
deHg:nfl;  original  designs  or  composition  of  patterns;  the  making  of  working  drawings 
and  finishing  of  designs.    Lessons  are  also  given  in  china  painting  and  cast  drawing. 

Instruction  is  given  pei*8oaally  to  each  student  over  his  work.  Stu- 
dents supi>ly  their  own  instruments  and  materials,  the  cost  of  which  is 
about  $5  per  year.  The  school  is  constantly  provided  with  samples 
of  all  the  novelties  in  textile  fabrics  from  Paris,  such  as  brocaded 
silks,  ribbons,  alpacas,  armures,  and  fancy  woolen  goods. 

There  are  2  instructors,  the  principal — a  designer  who  learned  his 
profession  in  the  workshops  of  France — and  a  woman,  a  graduate  of 
this  school.  The  number  of  students  in  the  school  at  any  one  time  is 
limited  to  42. 

There  ai*e  no  grades,  but  the  <:ourse  of  instruction  is  planned  to  be 
of  three  years'  duration.  During  the  progress  of  this  investigation 
those  engaged  on  the  first  year's  study  numbered  15,  those  on  the  sec- 
ond year's  study  13,  and  on  the  third  year's  12.  The  first  graduation 
was  in  the  year  1876,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  up  to  and 
including  the  year  1900  was  252. 

This  school  has  no  building  or  equipment  of  its  own.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  it  during  the  year  1899-1900  was  $4,800,  made  up  of  the 
following  items:  Salary  of  principal,  $2,500;  rent  of  room,  equipment, 
etc.,  $1,800;  other  expenses  (including  pa3'  of  assistant  instructor), 
$500.    The  funds  are  all  supplied  by  the  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute. 

Considered  strictly  as  a  school  of  design,  the  management  does  not 
consider  its  course  of  instruction  capable  of  much  improvement.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  school  by  teaching  the 
pupils  to  place  upon  fabrics  the  designs  made  and  to  add  courses  of 
instruction  in  weaving,  dyeing,  and  the  study  of  materials,  but  there 
is  no  outlook  for  any  attempt  in  those  lines  being  made. 

This  school  has  been  the  means  of  raising  up  a  force  of  native 
designers  in  this  country  where  formerly  there  ^^J^it^eJ^'^oJ^^Ji^ 
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cansed  most  of  the  designing  of  patterns  for  the  textile  fabrics  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  to  be  done  here,  while  formerly  the  designs  were 
all  made  abroad,  and  this  has  cheapened  the  cost  of  this  branch  of  the 
industry  and  improved  the  character  and  artistic  quality  of  the  work 
done.  These  benefits  have  reached  beyond  the  locality  of  the  school,  as 
the  products  of  our  mills  are  sold,  not  only  in  all  portions  of  the  United 
States,  but  practically  throughout  the  world,  and  all  the  textile  schools 
now  existing  in  this  country  were  patterned  more  or  less  after  this 
school. 

Schools  of  this  character  have  resulted  in  a  general  raising  of  the 
tastes  of  the  people,  not  only  in  regard  to  textile  fabrics,  but  in  a 
general  way,  and  they  have  also  tended  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  textiles. 

The  business  community  has  found  in  the  graduates  of  such  schools 
employees  who  could  help  in  the  development  of  new  lines  of  business, 
such  as  interior  decoration,  art  needlework,  wall-paper  designing,  etc. 
This  and  other  similar  schools  have  certainly  been  instrumental  in 
developing  one  industry,  or  more  properly  one  occupation,  new  to 
this  country,  viz,  designing. 

They  have  graduated  more  designers  than  were  needed  to  supply  the 
demand  in  the  designing  forces  of  the  textile  factories,  and  the  surplus 
have  gone  intoo^Sier  branches  of  industry,  designing  patterns  for  wall- 
paper, magazine  covers,  etc.  Many  have  applied  their  knowledge  and 
talentto  making  patterns  for  fancy  goods,  embroideries,  art  needlework, 
etc.,  and  quite  a  number  are  now  proprietors  of  so-called  art  stores, 
dealing  in  and  manufacturing  this  class  of  goods. 

Employer?  are  now  accustomed  to  come  to  these  schools  for  new 
designers  when  needed.  The  only  shop-trained  men  in  the  business 
were  imported  years  ago  from  Europe.  Most  of  these  have  died  or 
were  retired  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  in  nearly  every  case  replaced 
by  graduates  of  the  schools.  The  only  shop  training  at  present  is  that 
received  in  the  coui-se  of  the  current  work  in  the  designing  rooms  of 
the  mills,  etc.  What  effect  the  success  of  these  schools  has  had  upon 
this  woutd  be  hard  to  say,  and  as  most  of  the  designers  have  been  trained 
in  the  schools  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  far  as  possible  the  same  methods 
must  be  used. 

In  the  ordinary  sense  there  is  no  apprenticeship  system  in  the  design- 
ing rooms,  but  graduates  of  the  schools  when  first  taken  in  do  not 
immediately  work  upon  original  designs  of  their  own,  but  are  kept  for 
a  period  devoloping  and  extending  the  designs  of  the  older  designers. 

SCHOOL  07  INDTraTBIAIi  ABT  AND  TSOHNIOAli  I>X!Siair  70S 
WOKEN,  JTEWTOBK,  N.  T. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Design  for  Women  was 
established  in  New  York  City  in  1881.  The  prospectus  states  that  "  the 
organization  of  this  particular  school  grew  out  of  i^'^dMraf  ffectSn^ 
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for  its  existence.  That  the  sciiooU  then  existing  taught  the  principles 
of  design  only,  without  regard  to  the  practical  application,  and  conse- 
questlj  the  young  women  who  graduated  from  such  schools  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  or  in  disposing  of  their  designs. " 

The  chief  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  pi-actical 
application  of  art  designs,  so  that  when  a  pupil  has  completed  tiie 
coui-se  she  will  be  ccrapetent  to  do  practical  work  which  vill  have 
both  an  artistic  and  a  commercial  value,  in  addition  to  the  I'egular 
classes,  there  is  a  department  of  home  study  and  a  correspondence  class 
for  those  who  can  not  conveniently  attend  the  school. 

The  school  is  open  to  any  young  woman  of  good  moral  character 
upon  payment  of  the  required  tuition  fee.  Pupils  can  enter  the  school 
at  any  time.  Pupils  who  have  not  become  practically  familiar  with 
drawing  will  be  obliged  to  enter  the  elementary  class.  Pupils  desir- 
ing to  enter  the  advanced  classes  will  be  required  to  present  specimens 
of  their  work — free-hand  drawing — flowers  from  nature  or  conven- 
tionalized ornamental  figures,  scrolls,  etc. 

The  lessons  in  drawing  and  in  color  have  reference  to  their  applica^ 
tion  to  industrial  purposes  from  the  beginning,  thns  materially  facili- 
tating the  ultimate  object  of  the  students.  All  drawings  made  in  the 
school  are  the  property  of  the  pupil  who  made  them,  with  ^e  excep- 
tion of  one  sheet  from  each  set  made,  which  is  retained  as  the  property 
of  the  school.  Pupils  have  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  all  salable 
designs  to  manu&cturers  while  sffll  under  instruction.  Many  pupils 
have  been  thus  enabled  to  wfiolly  or  partly  pay  their  expenses  at  the 
school.  A  commission  of  10  per  cent  is  demanded  on  all  sales  made 
by  pupils  while  still  under  instruction  in  the  school. 

It  takes  two  years  to  complete  the  entire  course.  The  elementary 
class,  together  with  the  flower  painting  and  simple  designs  (such  as 
for  calico,  muslin,  stained  glass,  etc.),  odtupy  one  yearns  time.  The 
advanced  classes,  with  advanced  designs  for  oilcloth,  linoleum,  silk 
carpets^  etc.,  require  another  year's  study.  The  third  year  (if  the 
student  chooses  to  return)  is  passed  in  the  practice  and  design  room, 
where  no  regular  iiistniction  is  given,  but  where  orders  are 'received 
and  work  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  princi^uiL 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  three  months  each. 
Sessions  are  held  every  day  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  The  cour.sos 
of  instiiiction  include  elementary  and  advanced  work  in  ornamental 
and  practical  deigning  as  applied  to  (»rpet8,  rugs,  wall  paper,  oilcloth, 
stained  glass,  lace,  silk,  calico,  book  covers,  etc.  The  charges  for  tui- 
tion are  as  follows:  Elementary  classes,  $25  per  term,  or  $T5  for  four 
consecutive  terms;  advanced  classes,  $80  per  term,  or  $85  for  four 
consecutive  terms.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  a  number 
of  special  courses  costing  from  $10  to  $25  per  term.  Arrangements 
are  also  made  to  receive  special  students  at  a  rate  of  $10 ))eriponth  in 
elementary  work  and  $15  per  month  in  advanced  woi^Di^ed  by  v^OOgLc 
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The  school  is  managed  by  a  president  and  a  board  of  directors. 
There  are  8  instmetors,  all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  school.  The 
numljer  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  class  during  the  past  year  was  35, 
and  in  the  advanced  class,  40.  The  number  of  graduates  is  600.  The 
rooms  occupied  by  the  school  are  rented.  The  equipment  cost  about 
$1,000,  and  was  provided  by  the  president.  The  school  is  maintained 
by  tuition  fees.    The  cost  of  maintenance  is  $3,000  per  annum. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  principal,  the  present  courses  of  training  and 
study  need  no  improvement.  It  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  any  branch 
of  industry  in  which  artistic  skill  and  taste  is  a  component  part  which 
has  not  been  benefited  by  this  dass  of  schools.  They  have  trained  up 
a  distinctively  American  class  of  designers,  illustmtors,  and  decorators 
whose  talents  have  contributed  to  the  development  and  success  of  many 
establishments,  especially  those  enga^d  in  the  printing  and  textile 
industries.  The  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  instruction  is 
said  to  be  beneficial  in  every  respect.  Many  of  the  graduates  are 
earning  much  higher  wages  than-  they  could  possibly  command  in 
other  occupations  where  women  are  employed. 

It  is  stated  that  some  manufacturers  do  not  want  female  designers, 
on  account  of  a  prejudice  against  women  taking  up  the  work  of  men. 
But  where  they  are  once  employed  they  are  preferred,  )>ccause  they 
are  naturally  of  a  more  artistic  temperament.  They  display  more 
taste,  are  always  reliable,  and  can  do  fully  as  good  work  as  men.  It 
is  the  opinion  that  the  competition  and  emploj-ment  of  women  in  the 
field  of  design  and  illnstration  has  tended  to  improve  the  work  of  the 
men.  It  is  said  that  the  graduates  are  fitted  to  do  practical  work 
before  leaving  the  school,  and  are  not  required  to  undergo  a  period  of 
apprenticeship.  The  school  has  proved  satisfactory,  and  has  attained 
the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

HSW  TOKE  BOHOOI*  OF  APPLOSD  DE8XON  FOK  WOlOiar,  VTEW 

YOBX,  H.  T. 

The  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women  was  incor- 
porated in  1892  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  school,  as  stated  in  its  <»,tal<^ue,  is  to  afford  instruction  to 
women  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  employ- 
ment of  their  taste  and  manual  dexterity  in  the  application  of  orna- 
mental design  to  mannfactures  and  tiie  arts.  The  founders  of  the 
school  were  very  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  3'oung  women, 
especially  those  who  had  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  were  anxious 
to  do  something  of  a  practical  nature  which  would  contribute  towaM 
their  advancement  and  be  of  some  permanent  benefit  to  them.  Prior 
to  the  establishment  of  this  school  there  were  very  few  women  engaged 
in  occupations  which  required  a  knowledge  of  ornamental  design,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  growing  importance  of  this  branch  of  industry 
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afforded  umisual  opportunity  for  the  development  and  application  of 
those  refined  artistic  tastes  and  qualities  peculiar  to  the  sex. 

While  tuition  fees  are  charged,  the  school  is  not  conducted  as  a 
money-making  institution.  The  main  purpose  is  to  provide  adequate 
instruction  along  the  lines  laid  down,  and  the  charges  are  only  such  as 
will  insure  the  services  of  first-class  instructors  and  meet  other  neces- 
sai'y  expenses  of  the  school.  Even  the  small  expense  required  for  a 
course  of  study  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  girls,  and  many  are  the 
devices  resorted  to  by  the  more  ambitious  ones  who,  through  a  fi*ee 
scholarship,  are  able  to  secure  their  tuition  but  need  money  for  their 
'  support  while  attending  the  school,  or  by  those  who,  for  lack  of  a 
scholarship,  must  themselves  make  up  all  or  a  part  of  the  yearly  fees 
for  their  study.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  school  that  no 
worthy  applicant  should  be  turned  away,  and  through  the  benefaction 
of  friends  and  patrons  it  has  been  able  to  overcome  this  hardship,  in  a 
measure,  by  awarding  a  number  of  free  scholarships  each  year.  Thirty 
of  these  scholarships  were  awarded  during  the  past  year,  a  few  of  them 
being  distributed  as  prizes  to  the  pupils  in  the  advanced  classes.  In 
addition  to  the  i-egular  class  work,  a  series  of  lectures  by  recognized 
authorities  on  art  is  conducted  during  the  j^ear. 

The  art  library  contains  many  valuable  books  of  reference  and  over 
£,500  plates  of  designs  and  photographs,  which  are  kept  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils.  In  order  that  the  instruction  may  be  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible, arrangements  are  made  whereby  the  pupils  in  the  advanced 
classes  in  applied  design  can  visit  manufacturing  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  observation  and  explanation  of  the  actual  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  thereby  become  acquainted  with  the  mechanical 
requirements  and  difficulties  which  must  be  kept  in  miod  when  designs 
are  being  made. 

No  fixed  period  for  the  course  of  instiniction  is  cstablishedt  Each 
pupil  is  allowed  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  she  masters  the  successive 
steps  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  to  pass  from  the  elementary 
department  to  that  of  applied  design  whenever  her  attainments  justify 
the  promotion.  The  ability  and  industry  of  each  pupil  thus  largely 
deteimine  her  lute  of  prioress  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
she  will  be  obliged  to  remain  in  the  school,  but  the  elementary  depait- 
ment  is  intended  to  cover  a  year  for  those  students  who  have  had  no 
previous  instruction  in  drawing.  No  examinations  are  required  for 
entrance  in  the  elementary  coui*se.  Students  arc  at  liberty  to  choose 
which  of  the  advanced  departments  to  enter  after  passing  the  required 
examinations.  Instruction  is  not  given  in  more  than  one  department 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  special  courses  can  be  studied  with  any 
department. 

Certificates  are  awarded  after  two  years'  instruction  in  any  of  the 
advanced  depai*tments  (except  in  architecture)  upon  the  completion  of. 
a  cei-tain  amount  of  work,  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  th^^t&fenke^Ql^^ 
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certificate  has  been  merited.  Certificates  are  awarded  in  the  archi- 
tectui'al  department  upon  completion  of  the  three  years'  course  of 
insti-uction,  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  school  has  four  terms  durinj^  the  year.  The  hours  for  instruc 
tion  are  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  The  tuition  fee  for  the  regular 
courses  is  $60  for  the  year,  or  at  the  wite  of  $20  per  term.  The  fees 
for  the  q)ecial  courses  I'ange  from  $10  to  $35.  The  regular  courses  of 
instruction  are  divided  into  two  departments,  elementary  and  advanced, 
in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  special  course  for  those  who  desire  to 
pursue  particular  lines  of  work.  The  elementary  department  includes 
courses  in  object,  perspective,  flower,  and  cast  drawing,  convention- 
alization, casting  shadows  (for  architectural  students),  elementary 
antique  (for  students  in  illustration),  and  historic  ornament.  Exaia* 
ination  in  these  subjects  is  required  from  all  pupils  before  entering 
the  advanced  classes.  The  advanced  depai*tment  includes  courses  ia 
the  application  of  design  to  the  manufacture  of  wall  {Mper,  cai*pets, 
and  silks,  and  the  application  of  elementary  instniction  to  the  work 
of  an  architect's  draftsman  and  to  illustmting.  The  special  courties 
include  book-cover  designing,  animal  drawing  for  illustration,  stained- 
glass  designing,  elementary  water-color  painting,  water-color  painting 
(de  ZfOngpr^  method),  interior  decoration,  life  class,  and  costume 
sketching.  The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  boai*d 
of  directors.  There  are  15  instnictors,  all  of  whom  are  men  ond 
women  actually  employed  in  manufactories  or  offices.  Two  are  grad- 
uates of  foreign  ttrt  schools,  and  the  others  obtained  their  training  in 
American  art  schools  and  in  practical  work.  There  were  165  pupils 
in  the  elementary  classes  during  the  past  year  and  176  pupils  in  the 
advanced  and  special  classes.  The  number  of  graduates  is  2,288.  The 
building  occupied  hy  the  school  is  rented,  and  contains  about  5,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  equipment  was  provided  by  the  school 
and  is  valued  at  $11,000.  The  school  is  maintuned  by  tuition  fees. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $15,000  per  annum. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  the  standard  required  in  design  work 
is  so  high  that  pupils  ought  to  have  longer  preparation.  The  elemen- 
tary course,  which  at  present  averages  one  year  and  a  half,  ought  to  be 
extended  at  least  one  year.  This  would  give  the  pupils  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  essentials  and  would  insure  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  prog- 
ress in  the  advanced  work.  It  is  probable  that  this  change  will  soon 
be  made.  It  is  stated  that  the  present  building  is  far  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  different  classes,  and  that  the  constantly  recurring 
needs  of  the  school  make  it  important  and  necessary  that  more  com- 
modious quai*ters  and  additional  equipment  should  be  procured.  In 
order  to  overcome  these  drawbacks  and  place  the  school  upon  a  more 
independent  basis,  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  has  been  started. 
This  fund  already  amounts  to  nearly  $10,000. 
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Tho  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  industries  tliat  require  the 
serviced  of  ornamental  designers  are  said  to  be  unlimited.  The  school 
Is  constantly  receiving  evidence  of  this  fact  from  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  general  public  and  business 
community,  and  tho  working  classes  generally,  have  participated  to 
some  extent  in  the  many  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  schools.  Hundreds  of  things  which  enter  into  and 
ai*c  used  in  everyday  life  or  in  tlie  ornamentation  of  public  buildings, 
halls,  etc.,  have  been  made  possible,  cheaper,  and  more  beautiful 
through  the  efforts  of  the  graduates  of  this  and  similar  schools.  From 
a  sociological  as  well  as  artistic  point  of  view  tho  opportunity  afforded 
to  3'oung  women  is  most  valuable,  and  tho  systematic  training  they 
receive  is  reflected  in  many  directions.  In  thousands  of  homes  the 
refining  influence  of  art  applied  to  everyday  surroundings  is  raising 
the  standai'ds  of  taste  and  making  life  more  cheerful  for  all.  The 
school  is  unique  in  its  facilities  for  training  and  the  help  it  gives  the 
pupils,  and  the  effect  upon  those  who  liave  been  under  instruction  has 
been  most  beneficial.  The  school  aims  to  be  practical  in  every  sense 
and  endea vol's  to  procure  positions  for  its  graduates.  In  the  last  year 
alone  60  young  women  were  placed  in  good  paying  positions  by  the 
school.  • 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  work  the  school  arranges  to  take 
ordera  for  all  kinds  of  art  designing.  This  work  is  performed  by  the 
advanced  classes  and  tho  receipts  are  paid  over  to  those  who  do  the 
work.  Pupils  are  also  permitted  to  execute  orders  on  their  own 
account.  Everytliing  possible  is  done  to  encourage  the  pupils  in  this 
direction  so  that  when  they  loa\'e  the  school  they  will  have  a  better 
knowledge  as  regai-ds  the  commercial  value  of  their  work  and  bo  in  a 
position  to  demand  standard  prices  and  wages.  During  the  past  year 
the  pupils  received  over  $4,500  for  design  work  executed  for  manu- 
facturers, and  in  the  few  years  since  the  school  was  opened  more  than 
$18,000  has  been  earned  by  the  pupils  during  their  training  by  the  sale 
of  their  designs.  In  common  with  graduates  of  other  art  schools  many 
of  the  graduates  start  in  business  on  their  own  account  after  leaving 
the  school.  Quite  a  number  of  former  pupily  were  seen  and  in  every 
instance  they  professed  the  greatest  appreciation  of  the  instruction 
they  had  received  in  thie  school.  Their  designs  were  bringing  good 
returns  and  those  who  had  accepted  regular  positions  were  receiving 
wages  ranging  from  $12  to  $25  per  week. 

Tho  school  has,  in  common  with  other  similar  schools,  had  an 
indirect  influence  in  promoting  bettor  work,  and  by  affording  manu- 
facturers a  larger  and  better  variety  of  designs  has  helped  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  product.  While  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  grad- 
uates are  prefeiTed  over  shop-trained  apprentices  or  workmen,  yet 
their  services  are  eagerly  sought.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is 
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always  a  great  demand  for  new  and  original  designs,  and  the  work  of 
the  graduates  has  proved  so  meritorious  that  manufacturers  are  glad 
to  patronize  them  and  give  them  employment.  It  is  thought  that  the 
auccees  of  this  school  has  led  to  the  improvement  of  ordinarj'  shop 
training,  and  that  the  advent  of  young  women  into  the  field  of  design 
has  had  more  or  less  influence  in  promoting  better  work  among  the 
older  class  of  designers.  The  school  has  proved  highly  sati^if  actory. 
It  has  opened  up  many  new  avenues  of  lucrative  and  pleasing  employ- 
ment to  young  women  and  has  placed  them  in  a  position  to  earn  their 
own  living.  This  has  been  the  aim  of  the  school  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  has  fully  attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

NATIOVAIi  INSTTTUTB  07  PBAOXIOAL  BSSIGHIVa  FOB  WOKEN, 

NEW  TOSX,  K.  T. 

This  school  was  established  in  New  York  City,  April  1, 1901.  It  is 
conducted  for  the  special  benefit  of  women  who  have  had  previous 
theoretical  training  in  ornamental  design,  and  who  wish  to  become 
proficient  in  practical  work  without  being  obliged  to  enter  a  factory. 
It  is  stated  that  the  need  for  a  school  of  this  particular  kind  arose 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  schools  where  design  is  taught  were 
deficient  in  producing  practical  designers,  especially  in  wall  papers  and 
textiles.  As  its  name  indicates,  the  school  iras  originally  intended 
for  women,  but  it  has  recently  been  decided  to  open  a  special  class  for 
young  men  also. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  three  montlis  each. 
Pupils  can  enter  at  -uiy  time,  and  ai'<e  charged  from  date  of  entrance. 
The  tuition  fee  is  $100  per  year.  The  courses  of  instruction  include 
the  designing  of  carpets,  wall  papers,  chenille  curtains,  textiles,  and 
printed  silks.  The  work  in  the  elementary  class  consists  of  historic 
ornament,  conventionalization,  flower  painting  from  copy  and  from 
nature,  drawing  and  painting  of  ornament  from  cast.  In  the  advanced 
class  drawing  and  painting  of  practical  designs  in  the  different  branches 
is  taken  up.  Courses  of  lectures  having  special  reference  to  each 
branch  of  study  are  given  throughout  the  year.  There  is  also  a  home- 
study  department  for  those  who  can  not  find  it  convenient  to  attend 
the  school. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  company.  •  There 
are  6  instructors,  all  of  whom  have  had  many  years'  experience  in 
making  designs  for  the  trade.  The  school  having  but  recently  started, 
repoi*ts  only  15  pupils.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  school  are  rented. 
The  equipment,  which  is  owned  by  the  company,  cost  about  $1,000. 
The  school  is  maintained  by  tuiti(Hi  fees.  Thus  far  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance has  averaged  about  $300  per  month. 

It  is  stated  that  the  courses  of  training  and  study  were  specially 
prepared  with  a  view  to  giving  practical  instruction  in^e  several 
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branches  and  require  no  improvement.  Ttio  school  has  not  been  la 
operation  long  enough  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  industries  or  upon 
social  or  economic  conditions  in  the  community.  The  opinion  is  offered, 
however,  that  the  industries  in  which  designs  are  required  have  been 
aided  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  older 
schools;  and  that  while  the  success  of  many  of  the  graduates  of  such 
schools  has  been  slow,  still,  after  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  practical  application  of  their  art,  they  have  produced  some  highly 
creditable  designs,  and  are  now  holding  good  paying  positions  in  the 
leading  establishments  of  the  country.  It  is  said,  also,  that  in  some 
cases  the  graduates  of  these  schools  are  prefen*ed  over  shop-trained 
designers.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  that  the  former  have  had  a 
broader  course  of  tiuining  and  show  more  originality  in  their  work. 
It  is  thought  that  the  success  of  our  schools  of  design  has  not  brought 
about  any  improvement  in  ordinary  shop  training.  In  some  cases, 
especially  in  printed  silk  and  textile  designing,  it  is  possible  for  grad- 
uates to  work  at  their  trade  without  undergoing  a  period  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

During  the  short  time  that  this  school  has  been  in  existence  it  has 
proved  very  satisfactory.  The  special  purpose  of  the  school  is  to 
.overcome  what  is  said  to  be  the  chief  defect  in  the  prevailing  system 
of  instruction,  namely,  lack  of  immediate  practical  results  by  the  grad- 
uates, and  to  give  the  pupils  a  course  of  training  that  will  enable  them 
to  make  original  and  practical  working  designs  before  leaving  the 
school.  While  some  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction,  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  claim  that  the  ultimate  object  has  been  attained. 


The  Franklin  Institute  was  established  in  Philadelphia,  March  30, 
1824.  The  objects  of  the  institute,  as  defined  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion,  are  "the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  ai'ts."  The  important  features  of  the  institute  are  described 
in  a  brief  sketch  of  its  organization  and  history,  a  few  extracts  from 
which  will  give  a  more  definite  idea  regarding  the  inception  and  estab- 
lishment of  its  evening  schools: 

The  institute  was  the  fii-st  institution  of  its  class  to  be  established 
in  the  country,  and  though  embodying  in  the  scheme  of  its  organiza- 
tion many  o^  the  features  of  the  so-called  mechanics'  institutes,  its 
scope  was  more  broadly  ^uged  and  its  working  methods  constructed 
on  a  higher  plane.  Neither  the  mechanics'  institutes,  which  were 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  instruction  of  artisans  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  classes,  nor  the  exclusive  societies  of  those  learned  in  the 
sciences  and  arts,  answered  to  the  ideas  and  needs  of  the  founders.  In 
brief,  an  institution  was  wanted  which  should  have  inscribed  on  its 
corner  stone,  "Science  with  practice;  practice  with  science."  To  give 
material  form  to  these  ideas,  the  institute  was  founded  and  the  senti- 
ment above  quoted  has  been  its  animating  spirit  tgij^ 
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As  the  working  features  of  the  institute  were  gradually  evolved  the 
means  by  whidi  its  objects  were  to  be  attained  eventually  crystallized 
into  the  loUowinff  form: 

First,  by  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  arts  and  the  application  of 
science  to  them;  second,  by  the  formation  of  a  library  of  books  relat- 
ing to  science  and  the  useful  ai^ts  and  the  opening  of  a  reading  room; 
third,  by  the  examination  of  all  new  inventions  and  discovenes  by  a 
committee  of  learned  and  honorable  men;  fourth,  by  tJie  publication 
of  a  journal  to  contain  essays  on  science  and  art,  specifications  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  patents,  etc. ;  fifth,  by  holding  exhibitions  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  and  awarding  medals  to  worthy  workmen;  sixth,  by 
building  a  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  institute  and  the  use  of  the 
members;  seventh,  by  collecting  machin.es,  minerals,  materials,  etc., 
used  in  the  mechanic  art^;  eighui,  by  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
which  should  be  taught  architecture  and  mechanical  drawing-,  chemis- 
try as  applied  to  the  ai'ts,  mechanics,  and,  if  possible,  of  a  high  school 
for  giving  young  men  a  liberal  and  practical  course  of  education. 

The  lectures  and  library  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
scheme  of  the  institute's  work  fj^om  the  beginning.  The  object  at 
present  in  the  selection  of  lectures  is  to  present  the  latest  advances  in 
the  useful  arts  and  sciences  bearing  thereon.  The  library  contains 
50,3G9  volumes,  some  35,500  pamphlets,  2,800  maps  and  charts,  and 
1,222  photographs  classified  and  catalogued.  It  is  exclusively  scien- 
tific and  technical  in  character  and  is  steadily  increasing  in  number 
and  importance.  The  institute  in  numerous  ways  has  shown  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  sought  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  taste  by  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  as  applied  to  the 
industries.  Thus  the  present  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 
Women  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  institute  June  20, 1850,  and  conducted 
by  its  committee  until  it  had  become  self-supporting.  To  another 
admirable  institution,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  the  institute  extended  a  helping  band  and  a  sheltering  I'oof 
during  the  period  of  its  infancy. 

The  formation  of  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural drawing  was  effected  in  the  year  1824.  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  this  effort,  the  managers  proceeded  to  establish  another 
school  in  1826,  in  which  was  to  be  taught  all  of  the  useful  branches  of 
English  literature  and  the  ancient  and  modei'n  languages.  This  school 
was  the  model  upon  which  the  Central  High  School,  shortly  afterwards 
established  by  the  city  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  was  pat- 
terned. With  the  organization  of  the  ^tter  school,  that  of  the  insti- 
tute was  abandoned  as  unnecessary.  The  drawing  school,  however, 
has  maintained  an  uninterrupted  existence  to  the  present  time,  and 
more  recently  the  scope  of  the  work  has  been  enlarged  by  the  foitna- 
tion  of  a  school  of  naval  architecture  and  a  school  of  machine  design- 
ing. For  a  number  of  years  past  the  institute  has  also  conducted  a 
branch  school  in  another  part  of  the  city  in  which  the  inatructioa  is 
devotedexclnsively  to  mechanical  drawing.  Digitized  by  i^OOglC 
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The  schools  are  open  to  both  sexes,  and  the  ordinary  rules  relating 
to  fU^iNMlance  luid  studies  are  enforced.  The  school  j«ar  be^iiis  the 
middle  of  September  and  ends  the  first  week  in  May.  firening  ses- 
sions onlj  are  held,  and  the  hours  for  instraction  are  from  7.15  to 
9,15  o'cloek. 

The  eurriculum  uicludes  two-^ear  coarses  is  free-lwad,  mechanical, 
and  architectural  drawisg,  and  naval  architecture,  and  a  three-year 
course  in  machine  designing.  Hie  hitter  course  embraces  mathemat- 
ics, mechanic^  drawing,  theoretical  mechanics,  strength  of  materials, 
kinematics  of  machinery,  and  machine  designing. 

The  charges  for  tuition  are  as  follows:  Free-^nd,  meehanical,  and 
architectural  drawing,  $5  per  tei-m;  naval  aTchitectaie,  $7.50  per 
term;  mathematics,  tiieor^cal  mechanics,  and  strength -of  materials, 
$5  each  per  term. 

The  schools  ai*e  under  the  general  direction  of  the  institute  com- 
mittee on  instruction.  There  are  12  instructors,  of  whom  one  is  the 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the  U niversity  of  Peunsylrania, 
one  is  a  weH-known  professor  of  naval  architecture,  one  is  the  chief 
draftsman  in  a  large  industrial  plant,  and  the  others  are  actively 
engaged  in  various  manufacturing  establishments  throughout  the  city. 
The  number  of  pupUs  in  the  different  classes  during  the  past  year  was 
as  follows:  First-year  drawing  class,  207;  second-year  mechanical 
drawing,  84;  second-year  architectural  drawing,  50;  machine  design, 
68;  naval  architecture,  56;  free-hand  drawing,  25;  total,  490.  The 
instruction  in  the  first-year  class  in  drawing  is  of  a  general  prelim- 
inaiy  character  and  is  intended  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  second- 
year  •work  in  mechanical  or  architectural  drawing. 

The  record  of  the  number  of  graduates  during  the  earlier  years  is 
incomplete,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  numl^r  of  pupils  that  have 
completed  the  courses  will  reach  nearly  1,600.  The  property  devoted 
to  school  purposes  is  valued  at  $43,000.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
institute  and  branch  sdiools  during  t^e  past  year  was  $3,106.  The 
schools  are  maintained  by  tuition  fees,  and  appropriations  by  the 
institute  when  necessary. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  the  present  courses  of  training  and 
study  need  no  improvement.  It  is  the  intention,  however,  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  school  to  include  instruction  in  marine  engineering, 
when  circumstances  will  warrant.  It  is  stated  that  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  estaUishment  of  the  schools  are  hnmcasurable.  Tbo 
institute  was  the  pioneer  in  the  work  of  establishing  regular  and  sys- 
tematic evemng  courses  in  industrial  drawing,  and  daring  the  many 
years  of  its  existuice  it  has,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  aided  in  the 
formation  and  advancement  of  other  schools  of  a  similar  character. 
It  has  turned  out  a  class  of  draftsmen  whoso  services  have  in  many 
instances  been  invaluable  to  their  employera.    In  conjuiustion  wkh 
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the  other  features  of  the  institute  work,  aad  especiaUy  dunng  its 
earlier  history,  the  schools  have  exerted  a  posrerful  influence  toward 
genend  improT^ent  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  Regarding  the 
effect  upcMi  those  who  have  beeii  izoder  instruction,  it  is  said:  ^^The 
young  men  who  have  beec  trained  in  ihe  institute  schools  have  always 
had  steadier  employntent  -and  received  higher  wages  and  more  rapid 
pronK>tion  than  those  who  did  not  have  the  bene&t  of  a  similar  train- 
ing." Some  of  the  most  noted  architects,  engineers,  and  machine 
builders  in  the  c(Hintry  attribute  a  great  deal  of  their  success  to  the 
preliminary  training  they  received  in  the  institute  drawing  sdioo1& 
The  graduates  are  usually  preferred  over  ordinary'apprentices  and 
workmen,  because,  Imving  had  a  UKtre  systematic  training,  they  can 
more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  practical  work. 
Many  of  the  gi-aduates  obtain  good  subordinate  positions  in  drawing 
rooms  without  being  required  to  undergo  a  period  of  apprenticeship. 
Eefening  to  the  success  of  the  schools,  it  is  said:  '^The  leading 
feature — that  of  training  pupils  for  actual  work  in  ^lop  and  office — 
has  slways  been  rigorously  preserved,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
saying  that  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  While  the 
iaotitnte  has  long  since  attained  its  ultiiaate  purpose  in  this  direction, 
aevertbeless  it  is  f^e  desire  oi  the  managers  tiiat  its  present  high 
standard  shall  not  only  be  maintained,  but  that  advanced  courses  shall 
be  estaUisfaed  when  Iha  rerenne  of  the  infltatute  will  permif 
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The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by  an  act  passed  May  16,  1870, 
made  instruction  in  industrial  and  medianical  drawing  obligatory 
in  the  pubJic  day  schools,  and  required  cities  and  towns  containing 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  make  provision  for  free  instruction 
to  pei'soos  orer  15  yeara  of  age.  It  was  soon  found  impossible  to 
realize  satisfactorily  the  benefits  intended  by  this  act,  for  want  of  com- 
petent teachers.  To  furnish  a  supply  of  teachers  the  legislature  in 
1873  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  art  school, 
and  this  school  was  stai^d  in  the  fall  of  tiiat  year.  Its  purpose  is 
to  train  teachers  and  supeiTisora  of  industrial  art;  But  while  the 
majority  of  its  graduates  do  become  teachers,  yet  so  many  of  them 
make  use  of  the  special  qualifications  which  the  training  of  the 
school  has  given  them  to  go  into  various  industrial  linos  that  some  note 
of  the  9(^M>ol  seems  proper  in  this  place.  The  following  list  shows  a 
few  of  the  occupations  at  which  graduates  of  this  school  are  working 
at  the  present  time:  Architects,  artificial-flower  makei's,  cabinet- 
makers, carpenters,  carriage  painters,  carriage  trimmers,  chair  makers, 
colorists  (photographs),  decorators  (glass),  decorators  ^ouac),  deco- 
ratoi*s  (papier-mach^),  designers  (cloth  patterns),  designers  (monu- 
mental), designers  (wall  paper),  designers  (wood),  draftsmen, ^Ws- 
makors,  engineers  (civil),  engineers  (mechanical),  engravers  (metal), 
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engravers  (wood),  florists,  illustratoi's  (books),  illustrators  (news- 
papers), lithographers,  manufacturers  (furniture),  manufacturers 
(stained  glass),  marble  carrers,  mechanics,  milliners,  photographers, 
printers,  retouchers  (photographs),  painters  (fresco),  painters  (orna- 
mental), paintera  (scenic),  painters  (sign),  stonecutters,  and  upholstere  rs. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  16  years  of  age,  must  bringf 
a  certificate  of  moral  character,  and  must  present  a  high-school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent.  Entrance  examinations  must  be  passed 
upon  the  following  subjects:  Outline  from  group  of  models;  outline 
ornaments  from  cast;  light  and  shade  from  objects. 

Tuition  is  free  to  students  residing  within  the  State  and  intending 
to  teach  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  Students  from  other  States 
who  declare  their  intention  to  remain  in  the  school  until  they  graduate 
and  after  graduation  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts 
are  admitted  free;  otiierwise  they  must  pay  a  fee  of  $50  per  term.  A 
fee  of  $5  per  term  for  incidentals  is  charged.  Graduates  may  con- 
tinue their  studies  for  one  year  upon  invitation  of  the  principal. 
There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  one  beginning  in  September  and  one 
in  February. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  gi'aduates  of  the  several  courses,  and  are 
of  three  kinds — a  mechanical  diploma,  a  free-hand  diploma,  and  a 
teacher^s  diploma. 

The  school  is  under  the  management  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  a  principal.    It  has  15  instructors,  all  of  professional  training. 

There  ai*e  six  classes,  outlined  as  follows: 

CLASS  A. — ELEMENTARY  DRAWING. 

Works  requireti. — Geometric  problems  and  perspective  problem?,  instrumental; 
model  drawing  in  outline;  outline  of  group  of  common  objects;  light  and  shade 
drawing  from  a  group  of  colored  objects;  details  of  human  figure  from  cast;  details 
of  animal  form  from  cast;  details  from  the  historic  schools  of  ornament;  botanical 
drawing  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  with  bmsh;  water-color  studies  from  the  liv- 
ing plant  and  flowers;  decorative  rendering  of  the  same;  exercises  in  design. 

Kxaminntions  for  ad\'ancciuent. — Plane  geometrical  problems;  percpecUve  prob- 
lems; drawing  from  objects  (time  sketch) ;  historic  ornament  and  design;  theory  of 
model  drawing. 

CLASS  B, — DRAWING,  PAINTING,  COMPOSITION,  ARTISTIC  ANATOMY,  AND 
ADVANCED  PERSPECTIVE. 

Works  required.— Drawing  from  the  antique  figure  and  living  model;  anatomical 
details;  perspective  of  shadows,  reflection,  and  aerial  effects;  study  from  still  life 
in  oil  or  water  color;  composition;  decorative  deMgn. 

Examinations  for  advancement. — ^Time  sketch  from  the  antique;  time  sketch  in 
color  from  still  life;  original  detxirative  comp(»ition;  paper  on  the  historic  schools 
ot  painting;  paper  on  advanced  perspective. 
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CLASS  C. — CONSTBUCnVE  ARTS  AND  DESIGN. 


Elementary  conrse  (firet  term). — Orthographic  projection;  projection  of  ehadowe,- 
elements  of  machine  drawing;  elementa  of  building  construction;  examination  in 
each  subject. 

Advanced  course  (second  term) — Works  required. — Descriptive  geometry:  Illos- 
trations  from  lectures;  intersecUona  of  solids;  projection  of  shadows.  Ship  draft- 
ing and  model.  Arcfaitectnre:  Dee^  for  dwelling  or  public  building;  structural 
detaite  of  same;  monc^raph  of  architecture  and  ornament;  drawing  of  buildings  from 

measurementa;  two  designs  in  accordance  with  a  proposition.  Machine  drawing: 
Screws  and  their  application;  wheels,  spur  and  bevel  gears,  cams,  etc.;  machine 
drawn  from  copy;  machine  drawn  from  measurements;  details  of  same  prepared  for 
ehop;  shopwork,  in  wood  and  iron;  forging,  making,  and  temping  tools,  etc. 

Examinations  for  advancement. — Papers  on  solid  geometry  and  shadows;  exam- 
ination of  shopwork;  examination  on  lectures,  notes,  and  problems;  examination  in 
architecture;  examinations  in  building  constmction;  design  sketches  based  upon  a 
proposition;  paper  on  subject  selected  for  monc^raph. 

CLASS  D. — MODELING,  CASTING,  AND  DESIGN  IN  THE  ROLTJO. 

Works  required. — Elementary  course:  Ornament  from  the  cast;  study  from  the- 
drawing  or  photograph;  study  from  the  living  plant;  details  from  the  antique  figure; 
details  from  animal  form.  Advanced  course:  Head  from  life;  or^nal  dengn;  study 
from  the  living  model;  figure  composition.  Casting:  Cast  from  nature  of  fruit  or 
foliage;  cast  from  a  piece  mold,  sulphur  mold,  and  gelatine  mold. 

Examinations  for  graduation. — ^Time  sketch  in  clay  from  ornament;  time  sketch  in 
clay  from  the  antique;  time  sketch  in  clay  from,  life  (head);  design  in  the  round; 
paper  on  sculptured  ornament. 


Pedagogy;  teaching  exercises;  observalsons  in  the  public  schools;  consideration  of 
courses  of  study;  graded  illustrative  work;  blackboard  drawing;  details  of  supervision. 

Examinationsfor  graduation. — Ped^c^;  essay  on  supervision;  essay  on  illustrative- 
WOTk;  essay  on  Uteratura  of  art 


Special  class  in  applied  design. — Only  students  who  have  performed  the  work 
required  in  classes  A,  B,  and  D,  or  A  and  C,  will  be  eligible  to  enter  this  class. 


Lectures. — Class  lectures  aro  s^ven  each  year  on  the  history  of  art,  on  design^ 
anatomy,  and  perspeetive.  A  special  course  of  lectures  will  be  ^ven  during  the  first 
term  by  members  of  the  faculty.   All  students  are  required  to  attend  them. 

There  are  three  regular  courses  of  instruction,  made  up  of  the  work 
in  two  or  more  of  the  classes  above  described,  as  follows:  The  first 
course  requires  four  years.  It  embraces  the  work  of  classes  A  and  B 
and  the  elementary  course  of  G  and  D,  followed  by  a  year  in  the 
public  school  class.  The  second  course  requires  four  years.  It 
embraces  the  work  of  classes  A,  B,  and  D,  with  normal  instruction 
from  the  teachers  of  those  classes.  The  third  course  requires  three 
years.    It  embraces  the  work  of  class  A  and  the  elementary  and 
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advanced  work  of  clas8  C,  with  normal  instruction  from  the  teachers 
of  those  classes.  Students  completing  the  work  of  class  A  may  choose 
one  or  more  of  the  courses  offered  hy  the  school. 

During  the  school  year  of  1899-1900  there  were  in  the  differeut 
classes  students  in  number  as  {olk>wB:  Class  A,  96;  class  B,  60;  class 
C,  15;  class  D,  16;  public  school  class,  S4.  There  were  also  special 
students  as  follows:  In  the  elementary  classes  C  and  D,  29,  and  in  the 
special  advanced  class  in  design,  3.  This  makes  a  total  in  attendance 
of  263.  At  the  end  of  the  abo^^-mentioued  year  the  number  of  grad- 
uates from  the  regular  courses  was  534.  The  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining the  school  is  $24,000,  paid  by  the  State. 

From  sources  connected  wi^  the  school  the  following  statement  was 
obtained:  The  courses  of  training  in  this  school  can  hardly  be  improved. 
They  are  now  on  a  systematic  basis  and  could  be  improved  only  in 
unimpoi'tant  details.  The  school  has  resulted  in  general  &vt  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  and  its  graduates  are  serving  as  teachers  of 
industrial  and  other  drawing  in  public  schools  all  over  the  country'. 
Many  of  the  graduates  have  become  industrial  workers  and  the  effect 
of  their  education  and  training  must  have  been  beneficial  to  the  indus- 
tries in  which  they  are  engaged.  This  latter  class,  as  a  result  of  their 
training,  have  attained  higher  wages,  more  rapid  promotion,  and 
steadier  employment  than  they  could  have  done  without  it.  They  are 
much  preferred  by  employers  of  this  class  of  workmen  because  of 
their  more  systematic  education  in  art  matters,  and  their  superior 
knowledge  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  raising  the  methods  of  art  train- 
ing in  such  shops  or  industrial  establishments  as  employ  this  class  of 
labor.  The  school  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory  and  has  fully 
attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established — the  training  of  teachers 
of  art— and  has  indeed  gone  far  beyond  it. 

PUBLIC  Evsimsa  sbawzkg  schooi^,  boston,  mass. 

These  schools  were  established  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  passed 
in  1870,  providing  for  the  teaching  of  industrial  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  cities  and  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  or 
more,  and  are  5  in  number. 

Class  instruction  begins  on  the  third  Monday  of  October,  and  con- 
tinues on  Mondays,  AVcdncadays,  and  Fridays  for  66  working  nights. 
Ko  person  under  15  yeai's  of  age  is  admitted.  Students  arc  admitted 
to  the  first  3*car''s  course  without  examination. 

The  last  week  of  the  year's  course  or  term  is  devoted  to  examina- 
tions in  all  the  classes.  Each  first  year  student  who  has  finished  the 
work  in  bis  class  and  passed  tlio  required  examinations  is  entitled  to 
a  first  year  certificate.  Each  second  year  student  who  has  finished  the 
work  of  Iiis  class  and  passed  the  required  examinations  is  entitled  to 
a  second  year  diploma,  and  each  tliird  year  student  who  hfis  finished 
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tJie  woi^  of  hiB  <AuB8^emd  passed  liie  iieqnired  esuiahuUaoaB  is  entitled 

to  a  third  year  diploma. 

There  are  four  courses  of  instruction,  as  follows:  Free-hand  drawing 
and  decorative  design;  instiiimeiital  drawing,  incladisg  machine  atkl 
axxdiiteotural  drawing;  ship  drafting;  cimy  modeJing.  Tibe  total 
numbOT  of  instiractors  is  27. 

The  -work  done  in  the  different  classes  in  these  schools  is  entirely 
industrial  in  character,  and  the  students,  all  of  whom  attend  volun- 
tarily, are  nearly  all  workmen  in  some  branch  of  industry.  AU 
of  the  KwterifJ  used  by  them  is  furnished  by  the  city  witibout  <:&arge. 
■The  aven^  attendance  in  all  the  schools  varies  from  600  to  700  per 
year,  sometimes  slightly  exceeding  the  larger  number.  The  propor- 
tion of  mole  to  female  students  is  about  three  to  one. 

The  courses  of  instruction  follow: 

COUBSE  IK  FBEB-HAND  DBAWIKO  AND  DESIGN. 

Ftrst  year.— The  fiwt  year  oonrso  in  this  department  ia  required.  The  enbjecte  for 
instructaon  are  pictorial  drawing  from  geometric  solida  and  from  still-life  objectfj, 
from  examples  of  historic  ornament  aa  an  introduction  to  decorative  design  and  the 
principles  and  jTractice  thereof  in  its  elementarj'  stages,  and  geometric  drawing  as 
an  important  factor  in  decoration. 

Second  year. — The  eecond  year  conrse  is  elective.  The  sabjecta  for  instruction  aro 
the  same  as  those  in  the  first  year,  but  they  are  {H-esented  in  a  more  ad\'anced  form 
and  with  the  additional  ones  of  drawing  from  casts  of  the  human  figure,  in  detail 
and  in  full,  and  the  appKcation  of  decoration  to  Tarions  purposes. 

Third  year. — ^The  third  year  connse  is  elective.  The  subjects  chosen  for  instruc- 
tion are  »milar  to  those  presented  in  the  second  year,  with  this  addition,  that  stu- 
dents may  elect  for  one  or  more  of  their  diploma  sheets  drawing  from  life,  costume 
models,  in  place  of  drawing  from  casts  of  the  human  figure. 

The  details  oithe  course  in  free-hand  drawing  follow: 

The  first  work  required  in  this  course  is  called  "practice  work  in  time  sketching," 
and  is  to  be  done  entirely  by  free-band  methods:  First,  from  tiingle  solids;  second, 
from  ample  groups  of  models  and  objectB,  and  third,  from  more  elaborate  groups  <i 
the  same.  In  selecting  models  and  objects  for  the  above-named  exercises  and  for  all 
following  work  of  this  kind,  the  teacher  chooses  sudi  as  will  be  most  useful  in  train- 
ii^  the  power  of  observation,  in  teaching  the  principles  of  practical  perspective  and 
facilitj'  in  pketching  from  natural  and  manufactured  objects  sudh  as  can  be  presented 
in  the  class  room.  Throughout  the  above-named  "practice  work"  as  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  expreswon  of  solidity  and  color  values  through  the  use  of  shading 
as  seems  deMrable  to  the  instmctor,  but  some  expression  of  this  kind  is  required  of 
the  etadenta  before  they  b^n  their  certificate  sheets.  AU  time  sketches  are  pre- 
served by  ilbe  instnictora  until  the  dose  of  the  term,  imd  are  returned  to  the  studeuts 
at  the  Bsme  time  as  tiieir  certificate  sheets.  Students  who  have  completed  the  work 
and  poaaed  the  ezaminationa  of  one  term  are  entitled  to  enter  the  next  year  clan's 
witfaoutfurther  examination;  but  all  those  who  have  not  are  required  so  to  do  before 
receiving  such  ad\'ancement.  Each  one  is,  however,  credited  with  what  he  has 
accomplished,  and  is  allowed  to  finish  the  rest  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
tenn,  and  if  this  be  done  satiafactorily  and  within  a  reasonable  time  he  is  then 
advanced  to  the  next  class.  Third  year  students  who  have  not  earned  their  diplo- 
mas are  also  allowed  to  complete  the  course  at  the  h^;inning  of  the  follog^ing  term. 
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First  year  free-hand  certificate  sheets,  required. — (Students  will  be  allowed  to  use 
charcoal,  pencil,  brush,  or  pen  for  their  light  and  shade  drawings  in  the  free-hand 
course. ) 

1.  A  sheet  of  problems  in  plane  geometry. 

2.  A  sheet  of  historic  ornament  (not  less  than  three  styles)  to  be  drawn  from  the 
castor  from  a  flat  copy  to  illustrate  (1)  radiation  with  repetition  about  a  central 
point;  (2)  radiation  without  repetition;  (3)  vertical  movement  or  growth;  (4)  hoxi- 
zontal  movement  or  growth;  (5)  geometric  or  purely  inventional  constmcfion. 

3.  A  sheet  to  contain  a  free-hand  pictorial  drawing  from  some  plant  or  portion 
thereof,  together  with  illastrationfl  by  the  student  of  one  or  more  methods  of  repre- 
senting the  details  of  the  plant  conventionally  for  use  in  decorative  design. 

4.  A  sheet  of  drawing  from  models  and  objects  to  bo  finished  in  light  and  shade. 

6.  A  sheet  of  design  illustrating  radiation  with  repetition  about  a  central  point,  its  . 
constructiun  and  development  to  be  based  upon  the  top  view  of  the  plant  previously 
drawn. 

6.  A  sheet  of  design  for  a  horizontal  border  to  be  based  upon  the  side  view  of  the 
same  plant  as  above. 

7.  A  sheet  of  drawing  in  light  and  shade  from  a  group  of  solids.  This  group  and 
all  following  groups  of  its  kind  can  be  made  up  of  geometric  solids,  manufactured 
objects,  and  natural  objects  as  the  needs  of  the  class  may  require,  and  should  be  used 
by  the  teacher  not  only  for  instruction  in  drawing,  but  also  for  teaching  arrangement, 
composition,  and  the  disposition  of  masses. 

8.  A  sheet  of  drawing  in  light  and  shade  from  a  group  of  aolids.   Time  allowed  for 
its  completion,  two  hours  (one  sesaion). 

9.  A  sheet  of  deugn  for  the  decoration  of  a  g^ven  surface.  This  may  be  either 
geometric,  inventional,  or  based  upon  some  selected  plant. 

10.  A  sheet  of  drawing  in  light  and  shade  from  a  group  of  solids. 
All  the  designs  in  this  course  must  be  finished  in  half  tint. 

Second  year  free-hand  diploma  sheets,  elective.— The  three  electives  in  this  course 
are  as  follows: 

First  elective,  A:  Six  sheets  of  drawing  in  outline  and  in  light  and  shade,  to  consist 
of  one  drawing  from  a  group  of  solids,  one  from  a  cast  of  historic  ornament,  and  four 
drawings  from  casts  of  the  human  figure  or  some  detail  thereof.  One  of  the  above 
may  be  in  outline  only;  the  rest  most  be  finished  in  light  and  shade. 

Second  elective,  B:  Six  sheets  of  drawing.  These  may  be  all  made  from  groups 
of  solids  (still  life),  from  casts  of  the  human  figure  or  details  thereof,  from  casts  of 
historic  ornament,  or  from  selections  from  the  above,  as  the  student,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  instructor,  may  elect 

Third  elective,  C:  Six  sheets  of  applied  design.  These  may  all  be  for  surface  deco- 
ration, such  as  walls,  ceilings,  fabrics,  wall  papers,  or  any  painted  or  printed  decora- 
tions, anchascan  be  used  foranydesirable  purpose;  ortheymayall  be  for  decorations 
in  relief  or  intaglio,  such  as  wood  or  stone  carving,  or  for  ornament  in  stucco  or 
papier-mach^,  etc.;  or,  again,  they  may  all  be  for  objects  of  various  kinds,  such  aa 
vases,  jars,  urns,  cups  and  saucers,  plates,  etc. ;  again,  they  may  all  be  for  wrought 
or  hammered  in»n  work,  for  jewelry,  for  engraved  work,  or  work  in  relief  done  in 
any  metal.  In  brief,  they  may  ba  for  decorative  work  of  any  kind  that  can  be  prop- 
erly applied.  All  the  designs  made  are  to  be  finished  in  monochrome,  and  studenta 
will  be  allowed  to  elect  such  as  will  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  them 
individually. 

Third  year  free-hand  diploma  sheets,  elective.— The  electivee  for  this  term  (three 
in  number)  will  be  the  same  aa  those  for  the  second  year  with  the  exception  that 
the  subjects  chosen  will  be  more  advanced,  and  tiiat  drawhig  from  life,  costume 
models,  may  be  substituted  for  drawing  from  casta  of  the  human  figure.  The  num- 
ber of  finished  sheets  required  will  be  four  instead  of  six  as  in  the  pzmrious  year. 
All  designs  must  be  finished  in  monochrome.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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First  year. — All  students  are  required  to  follow  the  course  of  instruction  given  in 
the  first  half  of  the  term.  The  subjects  are  plane  geometry,  orthographic  projec- 
tions, interaectione  of  eoUds,  development  of  surfaces  and  isometric  projections. 
The  Becond  half  of  the  term  is  elective.  The  students  having  the  choice  between 
machine  and  architectural  drawing  are  required  to  follow  the  course  of  instruction 
they  may  elect. 

Second  year. — The  first  half  of  the  term  is  required.  The  subjects  are  advanced 
problems  in  plane  geometry,  intersections  of  solids,  development  of  surfaces,  and 
conic  sections.  The  second  half  of  the  term  is  elective.  The  subjects  of  the  two 
electives  are  machine  drawing  and  architectural  drawing. 

Third  year. — In  this  year  the  entire  work  is  elective,  and  the  subjects  chosen  are 
to  be  treated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way,  i.  e.,  as  they  would  be  in  the  office  of  a 
machine  draftsman  or  in  that  of  an  architect. 

The  details  of  the  course  in  instrumental  drawing  are: 

First  year. — First  half  of  term  (required):  Two  sheets  of  geometrical  problems; 
two  sheets  of  orthographic  projections;  one  sheet  of  intersections  and  developments; 
one  sheet  of  isometric  drawing.  Second  half  of  term  (elective) :  Elective  A,  machine 
drawing — a  sheet  of  screws  (conventional) ;  five  sheets  of  machinery  details  in  eleva- 
tion and  Bection.  Elective  B,  architectural  drawing— three  sheets  of  structural  details; 
two  sheets  of  plans  of  a  building;  one  sheet  of  ele\iition  of  a  building. 

Second  year.^-First  half  of  term  (required):  A  sheet  of  advanced  geometric  prob- 
lems; a  sheet  of  advanced  orthographic  projections;  a  sheet  of  advanced  intersec- 
tions and  developments;  a  sheet  of  conic  sections.  Second  half  of  term  (elective) : 
Elective  A,  machine  drawing — a  sheet  of  screws;  a  sheet  of  gears;  a  sheet  of  wheels 
and  belts;  a  sheet  of  machine  drawing.  Elective  B,  architectural  drawing — a  sheet 
of  structural  details;  a  sheet  of  plan  of  two-story  building;  a  sheet  of  elevation  of  two- 
story  building;  a  sheet  of  framing  plan  of  two-story  building. 

Third  year. — Instrumental  drawii^  (elective):  Four  finished  sheets  are  required 
from  each  student  in  this  year's  course.  Elective  A,  machine  drawing.  Elective  B, 
architectural  drawing.  In  both  the  above-named  electives  the  problems  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  students  should,  so  &ir  as  it  is  possible,  be  elected  by  them,  and  in 
arranging  their  final  examinations  the  instructors  must  be  governed  by  tbe  students' 
daes  work. 


The  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  is  largely  elective.  In  the  first  year 
the  general  methods  used  in  tbe  design  and  construction  of  various  small  craft  are 
taught  and  illustrated.  In  the  second  year  tbe  plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  a 
vessel  is  osnally  the  problem  to  be  worked  out,  each  student  having  a  different 
probloD,  according  to  his  desire  or  need.  In  the  third  year  more  difficult  problems 
of  constiDction  are  given,  to  be  also  worked  ont  in  plan,  elevation,  and  section,  the 
distribution  of  these  problems  being  governed  partly  by  the  choice  of  the  students 
and  partly  by  tbe  instructor's  knowledge  of  their  ability.  The  whole  subject  is 
treated  In  a  thoroughly  practical  manner. 


First  year. — Required:  The  number  of  works  required  from  each  student  in  this 
year  is  six,  and  are — ornament  in  low  relief  modeled  from  a  flat  copy;  ornament  in 
relief  modeled  from  a  cast  (two  works);  group  of  objects  in  low  relief  modeled  from 
the  round;  detail  from  cast  of  human  figure;  original  design  in  relief  or  intaglio. 

Second  year. — fJective:  Students  in  this  yearwill  be  required  to  complete  not  less 
than  four  works.   They  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  instruct^., j^^p{tt^@l2])a^^f 
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these  works,  and  their  examinAtitms  (held  on  the  last  three  nights  of  the  term)  will, 
as  in  the  free-hand  course,  be  based  upon  their  clatta  work. 

Third  jeaj. — Elective:  Students  in  this  year  will  be  required  to  complete  not  less 
than  three  works.  Their  examioations  will  be  arranged  in  the  same  way  and  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  those  tor  the  second-year  students.  A  head  and  host 
from  life  may  be  choeen  as  one     the  electives. 

pTTBLic  Evsarora  dsawzko  school,  lowell,  mass. 

This  scliool  was  first  opened  in  1872  and  has  been  carried  on  con- 
tinuously since.  The  need  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  and 
other  similar  schools  in  the  State  was  the  great  lack  of  trained  work- 
men, men  with  technical  as  well  as  practical  knowledge,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  educating  snch  men  if  the  nutnufacturcrs  of  this  country  were 
not  to  depend  upon  foreigners.  It  lias  an  8-room  building  set  apart 
for  its  exclusive  use,  and  its  equipment,  which  cost  about  $4,04)0, 
is  thorough  and  c<Huplete.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  not  known,  but 
about  $40,000  would  be  required  to  replace  it.  The  history  of  the 
school  shows  that  it  has  in  the  past  furnished  the  instruction  and  the 
impetus  to  further  study  which  was  necessary  to  enable  its  pupils  to 
iill  with  credit  important  positions  as  teachers,  draftsmen,  architects, 
and  designers,  and  it  is  now  working  more  successfully  than  ever  to 
the  same  end. 

This  school  is  managed  by  a  special  committee  of  three  members  of 
the  city  school  board.  The  courses  of  instruction  arc  as  follows: 
Architectural  drawing,  machine  drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  model- 
ing, and  practical  design.  The  average  attendance  in  the  alM>ve  courses 
for  the  last  school  year  was  as  follows:  Architectural  drawing,  50; 
machine  drawing,  72;  free-hand  drawing,  64;  modeling,  47;  practical 
design,  13. 

There  are  20  instructoi's  in  the  school;  1  artist,  3  architects,  3 
graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Nornial  Art  School,  and  the  training 
of  the  others  is  that  which  they  have  gained  from  the  public  schools  as 
pupils  and  teachers  therein.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  for 
the  last  school  year  was  $4,074.50,  which  was  paid  by  the  city,  as  was 
also  the  cost  of  building  aad  equipment. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  believed  to  be  practically  as  good 
as  possible.  The  school  has  furnished  a  good  supply  of  technically 
trained  workmen,  men  who  can  both  make  and  read  plans.  There  ia 
a  constant  demand  for  such  men.  The  Iwnefits  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  this  school  have  been  manifold.  Many  who  have 
attended  it  are  now  professional  men,  teachers,  manufacturers,  etc., 
and  many  others  are  employees  of  the  manufacturing  companies 
located  in  Lowell.  The  graduates  are  greatly  preferred  by  employers 
to  mcrelj'  shop-trained  men,  because  they  understand  the  theoiy  of 
machinery,  etc.,  and  the  success  of  the  school  has  most  decidedly  led 
to  the  improvement  of  shop  training  in  its  locality,  as  tts^radnates 
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are  now  largely  &e  sbopowners,  foremen,  etc. ,  and  realize  the  great 
value  of  a  thorough  training.  Higher  wages,  steadier  employment, 
and  more  rapid  promotion  have  undoubtedly  accrued  to  the  graduates 
of  this  school,  as  a  result  of  tfaeir  better  prepai-ation  for  work.  In  all 
the  industries  of  this  locality  in  which  a  training  such  as  this  schotd 
gives  cau  be  utilised,  the  school  graduates  can  get  work  at  their  trades 
without  going  through  a  period  of  appr^laoe^p. 

This  school  has  been  laj^ely  instrumental  in  developing  a  new 
industry,  namelj',  that  of  manufacturing  woolen  and  worsted  machin- 
ery. Some  years  ago  the  Lowell  machine  shop  started  this  industry, 
previously  unknown  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  univerrially 
admitted  that  this  departure  and  venture  would  have  been  a  failure 
but  for  tiie  fact  that  it  found  among  its  employees  men  who  had  l>cen 
trained  in  this  school,  and  who  were,  on  that  account,  able  to  take 
hold  and  direct  the  building  of  the  new  class  of  machineiy. 

The  labor  unions,  as  such,  have  never  tuded  this  school  nor  have 
they  opposed  it,  but  many  members  of  the  unions  luve  attended  the 
school. 

EVENINO  DBAWnra  80HOOI^  AMEXIICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE 
OOUPAVT,  V0B0E8TEB,  KABB. 

This  school  was  established  in  1892  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company  at  its  works  in  Worcester,  Mass.  (formerly  the  wire  mills 
of  Washburn  &  Moen),  because  of  the  fact  that  it  had  become  difficult 
to  find  competent  mechanics,  and  it  was  realized  that  something  must 
be  doue  to  educate  nuscfaanios  bo  that  they  would  be  better  able  to  do 
their  work.  The  school  has  1  instructor,  a  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  chief  draftsman  of  the  South 
Works  of  the  above-named  company  in  WoFoester,  Mass. 

Courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  free-hand  drawing,  mechanical 
drawing,  architectuiul  drawing,  and  mathematics.  At  the  time  this 
information  was  obtained,  in  IdOO,  there  were  35  students  in  attendance, 
all  workmen  in  the  mills  of  the  company,  and  about  70  had  attended 
the  school  regularly  through  the  n^lar  course  of  four  3'ears'  work. 
The  school  is  held  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  companj',  and  its 
equipment,  consisting  principally  of  drawing  tables,  materials,  etc., 
cost  but  little.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  af>out 
^500,  the  funds  being  furnished  by  the  company.  Considered  as  a 
drawing  school,  its  courses  could  hardly  be  improved.  It  lias  raised 
the  general  intelligence  of  those  who  attended,  and  in  a  nmntwr  of 
iostaaoes  has  been  the  cause  of  the  elevation  of  ordinary'  workmen  to 
foranen.  Labor  unions  have  not  opposed  it,  and  most  of  those  who 
attend  its  courses  arc  labor-union  men.  Higher  wages,  steadier 
«nployment,  and  more  rapid  promotion  have  accracd  to  practically 
all  who  have  taken  the  fiUl  ooui'ses  in  the  school,  and  tlw3',»egreatly 
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preferred  to  the  general  run  of  the  workmen  as  being  much  more 
capable.  To  some  extent  this  school  has  led  to  the  improvement  of  ordi- 
nary shop  training  in  this  locality.  No  man,  no  matter  what  school 
training  he  may  have  had,  can  in  this  community  commence  work  at 
his  trade  without  undergoing  a  period  of  apprenticeship  or  a  proba- 
tionary period.  This  school  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  has 
fully  attained  the  end  of  providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  skilled 
mechanics  for  the  demand  and  need  of  these  works,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  established. 

•WTLMnXQTOn  INSTITUTS  SCHOOL,  WXLUINOTOK,  DEL, 

This  school  was  established  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1884.  The  pri- 
mary object  in  organizing  the  school  was  to  afford  a  suitable  place 
where  the  apprentices  who  were  emplo3'ed  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments during  the  day  might  devote  their  evenings  to  learning 
mechanical  drawing,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  deemed  essential  in 
the  local  industries.  The  enthusiasm  from  the  start,  however,  was 
such  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  open  the  school  to  journeymen 
mechanics  also.  The  need  for  a  school  of  this  kind  was  long  apparent 
to  those  engaged  in  the  industries  of  the  city,  since  proper  instruction 
could  not  well  be  given  in  the  shops.  The  leading  manufacturers, 
therefore,  gladly  contributed  the  funds  necessary  to  establish  and 
equip  the  school,  and  have  always  contributed  liberally  toward  its  sup- 
port. The  charge  for  tuition  is  $2  per  year  to  apprentices  and  $8  to 
journeymen  employed  in  local  industries. 

The  school  year  opens  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  evening  ses- 
sions are  held  twice  each  week  thereafter  until  24  lessons  have  been 
completed.  This  comprises  the  yearly  period  of  instruction.  The 
full  course  requires  thi-ee  years.  The  first  and  second  year  coui'scs 
include  elementary  and  advanced  work  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  in 
the  third  year  special  attention  is  given  to  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  industry  in  which  the  students  are  employed,  such  as  ship 
and  car  building,  engine  construction,  etc. 

The  management  is  exercised  by  a  boaixl  of  directors.  There  are 
8  instructors,  all  of  whom  have  had  both  professional  and  practical 
training.  During -the  past  year  there  were  49  pupils  in  the  first-year 
class,  22  in  the  second-year  class,  and  9  in  the  third-year  class.  The 
number  of  graduates,  or  those  completing  the  full  course,  is  249.  The 
rooms  occupied  by  the  school  are  provided  free  of  cost  by  the  Wil- 
mington Institute  Free  Library  Association,  and  the  equipment,  which 
is  valued  at  $1,000,  was  donated  by  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  the  city.  The  school  is  maintained  partly  by  tuition  fees  and  the 
balance  is  contributed  by  local  manufacturers. 

Regarding  the  present  courses  of  training  and  study,  it  is  said  that 
they  are  the  result  of  several  experiments  to  find  something  adapted^ 
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the  particular  class  of  pupils  tbat  the  school  aims  to  reach,  and  are  con- 
sidered adequate  for  the  purpose.  So  far  as  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  establishment  of  this  school  are  concerned,  it  is  stated  that  the 
local  manufacturers  feel  that  the  school  has  rendered  finable  aid  to 
the  industries,  it  has  helped  to  provide  them  with  a  better  and  more 
intelligent  class  of  mechanics,  and  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  toward 
the  betterment  of  shop  training  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 
workmen.  Students  other  than  shop  apprentices  and  mechanics  who 
study  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  mechanical  drawing  as  a  trade 
must  also  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  shop  work  before  they  are 
considered  proficient.  Shop  apprentices  and  mechanics  who  complete 
the  full  course  are  said  to  be  better  qualified  than  the  ordinary  work- 
men without  similar  training,  and  therefore  are  preferred  by  employ- 
ers. The  school  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory  and  has  fully 
attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SOUTH  FOR  THE  COLORED 

RACE. 

The  industrial  schools  which  have  been  established  throughout  the 
South  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race  have  been  of  a  special 
character  because  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  race  and  of  the  region. 
It  has  been  generally  recognized  by  the  leaders  in  the  educational 
work  that  the  only  possible  avenue  of  development  for  the  colored 
race  in  the  South  lies  through  agriculture  and  the  handicrafts.  This 
has  been  repeatedly  insisted  upon  in  addresses  before  his  students  and 
in  public  by  Mr.  Booker  Washington,  a  disciple  of  the  Hampton  School 
and  the  president  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  one  of  the  foremost  schools 
in  the  work,  and  this  idea  has  been  adopted  and  put  in  practice  as  the 
foundation  principle  of  nearly  all  schools  for  the  colored  lUce  in  the 
South.  Many  schools  offer  training  in  a  variety  of  the  common  handi- 
crafts and  in  agriculture,  for  boys,  and  in  dressmaking  and  millinery, 
in  all  kinds  of  housework,  and  in  the  lighter  tasks  of  horticulture  and 
agriculture,  for  girls.  The  variety  of  courses  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  number  of  students  and  the  resources  of  the  institution. 

The  instrtwtloD  in  most  of  these  schools  is  not  confined  to  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  in  such  institutions,  but  comprehends  as  well  careful 
training  for  character  and  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  little  as 
well  as  big.  The  dignity  of  labor,  the  nobility  of  service  is  a  cardinal 
principle  in  the  teaching.  The  expenses  of  attendance  are  small  and 
ftequcntly  tuition  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge.  The  cost  of  board 
18  very  low — from  $6  to  99  per  month,  and  even  this  charge  can  in 
many  instances  be  met  by  work  in  the  school.  For  nearly  all  the 
schools  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  trades  for  themselves  and  for  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  school  farm  is  usually  made  to.8upply.  the 
school  table.   This  carrying  on  productive  work'i^^the^-tt^dy^'l&le 
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learnioff  the  trade  to  paj  the  expenses  of  the  schooling  is  a  character- 
istic  featdird  of  these  schools.  Even  though  not  necessary  to  paj  the 
expenses  of  the  pupils,  a  certain  fuuount  of  labor  is  required  in  most 
of  the  schools. 

CAI^HOmr  OOXiOBSS  school,  CALHOXm,  AI.A. 

This  iostitution  is  an  acadeoiic  aud  indiratriul  school  and  was  incor- 
porated in  January,  1S92.  The  special  need  leading  to  its  establish- 
ment was  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  education  in  industrial  and 
other  lines  of  the  colored  children  in  this  part  of  the  State  (Ijowndes 
County).  The  school  appears  to  have  been  started  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  two  ladies.  Miss  Charlotte  B.  Thorn,  now  one  of  its 
principals,  and  Mabel  W.  Dillingham.  An  appeal  sent  out  by  them 
wider  data  of  August  1, 1891,  setting  forth  their  plans  and  needs,  met 
with  sufficient  response  to  pay  for  the  building  of  a  schoolfaousc,  a 
teachers'  home,  the  furnishing  of  both  buildings,  10  acres  of  land,  and 
the  expenses  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  school  for  the  first 
year,  and  upon  this  as  a  foundation  the  school  was  started.  In  all  the 
school  work  the  effort  is  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  living  in  Lowndes 
County,  and  the  industrial  work  is  therefore  now  in  the  nature  of 
manual  training,  a  part  of  a  general  education,  rather  than  An  attempt 
to  teach  trades;  nevertheless  its  result  has  really  been  to  tcacb  quite 
thoroughly  certain  simple  occupations. 

The  following  couj*ses  of  industrial  training  are  given:  Carpentry, 
sewing,  cooking,  and  laundri'  work.  The  general  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  faculty'.  In  the  opinion  of  the  officei's  of  Uie  school, 
the  courses  of  ti'aining,  etc.,  are  capable  of  being  improved  and  arc 
constantly  improving.  The  aim  has  been  to  start  at  the  foundation 
and  advance  with  the  people  of  the  locality  and  to  try  to  make  the 
industrial  courses  fit  their  needs.  The  effect  of  the  school  has  already 
been  to  improve  the  only  industry  of  the  locality,  farming,  to  raise 
the  home  life  and  moral  tone  of  the  people,  and  to  cause  them  to  build 
better  homes  than  they  formerly  did.  Lalmr  unionism  being  unknown 
in  this  section,  the  school  is  not  affected  by  it  in  any  way.  All  but 
four  of  the  graduates  are  continuing  their  education  in  other  institu- 
tions. Kone  are  following  their  trades  at  present,  but  ai*c  trying  to 
fui-ther  perfect  themselves.  This  school  has  proved  satisfactory  and 
is  attaining  the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

The  number  of  its  instructors  is  18,  of  whom  5  are  instructors  in 
industi'ial  lines.  Their  training  is  academic,  ti-ade  school,  and  practi- 
cal in  shops.  The  number  of  students  during  the  last  year  was  176 
and  the  total  number  of  graduates  23.  Many  students  are  not  gradu- 
ated. The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  was  about  $27,000,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  during  the  last  academic  year  was 
$19,000.  Hie  funds  for  maintaining  the  school  are  i*eceu:ed  frodu 
donations,  tuitions,  and  fees.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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flXASX  VOBICAZ.  flOSOOIi  VQR  OOLOBXD  BTU]>ElIT8,lCONTGOKSB.T, 

AZ*A. 

This  institution  was  originally  established  at  Marion,  Perry  County, 
Ala.,  as  the  Lincoln  Normal  University,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 

passed  in  1673,  and  was  Organized,  with  two  teachers,  in  the  following' 
year.  It  was  the  first,  and  for  some  years  the  only,  school  in  the  South 
supported  by  a  State  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colored  race,  and 
tbe  need  of  this  education  was  the  cause  of  its  establishment.  In  1889 
it  was  removed  to  Montgomery,  and  was  reopened  there  under  its 
pi*esent  name.  It  is  both  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  practi- 
cal teachers  and  an  industrial  school.  Its  primary  purpose  is,  how- 
ever, the  education  of  teachers,  and  most  of  its  graduates  are  engaged 
in  this  profession.  It  does,  however,  tea(^  certain  trades,  and  for  this 
reason  has  been  included  in  this  report.  Rules  and  regulations  are 
few,  and  the  discipline  aims  at  developing  the  moral  principles, 
improving  the  manneriSj  and  forming  the  habits  of  the  pupils.  The 
principles  of  honor  and  truth  arc  appealed  to  as  the  great  regulators 
of  conduct,  and  everyone  is  trusted  as  long  as  he  is  found  worthy. 
The  important  habits  of  punctuality,  regularity,  and  precision  arc  cul- 
tivated by  tbe  arrangements  and  requisitions  of  the  school.  The 
industrial  courses  are  as  follows:  Carpentry-  and  cabinetmaking,  black- 
smithing,  wagon  and  carriage  building,  printing,  sewing,  dressmaking, 
fancy  needlework,  cooking. 

The  general  management  of  the  school  is  by  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty. There  are  20  instructors  in  all,  9  of  them  being  for  the  indus- 
trial courses,  whose  training  was  obtained  in  some  cases  by  courses  of 
instruction  in  recognized  educational  institutions  and  in  otbei*s  fi'om 
practical  work.  The  total  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  1898-99 
was,  males,  326;  females,  539;  total,  865,  and  the  number  of  graduates 
is  1T5.  It  is  impossible  to  sepamtc  the  students  and  the  graduates 
in  the  industrial  courses  from  these  figures.  The  school  is  maintained 
by  money  appropriated  by  the  State  legislature  and  from  fees  of  the 
students.  No  tuition  is  paid  by  the  pupils,  but  an  admission  fee  of 
$2  is  charged  upon  enrollment. 

Statements  as  follows  were  made  by  officers  of  the  institution:  "The 
courses  of  training  and  study  could  be  improved  b3'  making  them 
more  thorough  and  increasing  their  number.  But  few  of  our  graduates 
engage  in  business  in  the  locality  of  the  school,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  industries  of  the  locality  have  been  benefited  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school,  though  some  who  are  carpenters  have  settled 
near  the  school,  and  they  do  good  work  according  to  modern  methods. 
Most  of  the  graduates  go  to  distant  homes  or  seek  new  fields  in  other 
States.  Tlio  school  has  greatly  benefited  the  people  of  the  locality  by 
raLsing  their  intelligence  and  promoting  their  educational  and  social 
development.    Labor  unions  do  not  obtain  here  i:^|;til^€^^tjf€)i!>^^ 
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way.  No  effect  has  been  produced  in  this  locality  by  the  school  in 
developing  new  industries,  reTiring  extinct  or  revolutionizing  old 
ones.  Our  graduates  are  preferred  by  employers  of  labor  because 
they  can  intelligently  direct  labor  as  well  as  do  better  work  than  those 
who  have  shop  training  only.  A  graduate  ot  our  school  can  work  at 
his  tinde  without  having  to  undergo  a  period  of  apprenticeship.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  girls.  The  school  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  has  attained  the  principal  end  for  which  it  was  established." 

SNOWHXIil.  nmXTBTBIAI.  INSTITUTE,  SNOWHXLL,  AI^. 

This  school  was  established  by  William  J.  Eldwards,  who  graduated 
from  Tuskegee  in  1893.  It  has  already  over  300  pupils  and  employs 
12  teachers^  all  of  them  graduates  of  Tuskegee.  Nine  industries  are 
taught,  special  attention  being  given  to  farming. 

TirSlEEaEE  NOBUAZ.  AND  XNBVSTBXAL  ZNSTITTrTB,  TUSKEGEE, 

ALA. 

This  institution,  for  the  training  of  colored  young  men  and  women, 
was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Alabama  legislature,  appropriating 
^2,000,  in  1880.  It  was  opened  July  4, 1881,  in  a  rented  shanty  church, 
with  30  pupils  and  with  but  1  teacher.  The  special  need  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  school  was  the  necessity  of  training  the 
colored  yout^,  especially  in  industrial  lines.  At  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  school  there  were  some  institutions  where  young  col- 
ored men  and  women  could  receive  literary  training,  while  those  in 
which  they  could  learn  trades  in  addition  were,  and  still  are,  but  few. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  supply,  as  far  as  it  can,  trained  workers 
for  the  many  communitiea  throughout  the  South  where  men  and 
women  educated  in  industrial  trades  are  needed.  While  the  teaching 
is  not  confined  to  the  trades  and  the  constant  aim  of  the  management 
is  to  coiTclate  the  literary  and  industrial  training,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  secure  the  one  without  the  other,  yet  the  industrial 
training  amounts  to  far  more  than  manual  training,  as  a  number  of 
trades  are  thoroughly  taught. 

In  1883  the  l^slature  of  Alabama  increased  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  school  to  $3,000,  and  in  1893  the  institution  was  incor^ 
porated  under  its  present  name.  During  the  first  session  of  the  school 
the  present  location,  consisting  at  that  time  of  -100  acres,  with  three 
small  buildings  thereon,  was  paid  for  by  Northern  friends. 

Additional  buildings  have  constantly  been  added  as  friends  have 
been  found  willing  to  provide  them,  and  there  are  now  forty-eight 
buildings  belonging  to  the  school,  all  except  three  erected  by  the  labor 
of  the  students.  It  has  acquired  in  all  2,500  acres  of  land,  exclusive 
of  25,000  acres  of  mineral  land  granted  by  the  Federal  Congress,  in 
January,  1899,  for  endowment  purposes.   Six  hundred  bead  of  lire 
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stock — horses,  mules,  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep — are  on  its  various  farms; 
and  fifty  vehicles — wagons,  carriages,  and  buggies — constitute  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  institution.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
dollars  received  from  bequests  and  gifts,  and  $125,000,  the  probable 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Federal  land  grant,  will  constitute  a 
permanent  endowment  fund.  Among  the  buildings  are  the  Slater- 
Armstrong  Memorial  Trades  Building,  which  is  occupied  by  the  trades 
division  for  young  men,  the  Slater-Armstrong  Memorial  Agricultural 
Building,  where  practical  agriculture  is  taught,  and  the  Girls'  Indus- 
trial Building,  the  home  of  the  industries  for  girls.  The  total  number 
of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  1899-1900  was  1,231,  of  whom 
872  were  males  and  359  were  females.  Of  these,  148  withdrew,  leaving 
an  average  attendance  of  1,083,  divided  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countiies  as  follows:  Africa,  1;  United  States,  1,072;  West 
Indies,  10. 

Of  these  students,  619  took  the  trade  education  provided  by  the  insti- 
tution during  the  last  year.  The  total  number  of  instructors  is  75, 
all  colored.  Thirty-six  of  this  number  confine  their  teaching  to  the 
trades.  Their  education  was  obtained  in  collegiate  institutions,  tech- 
nological and  trade  schools,  and  at  active  practical  work  at  different 
trades.  A  large  proportion  of  the  students  who  have  attended  the 
institution  have  failed  of  graduation,  and  the  actual  number  who  have 
graduated  is  321.  Of  these,  174  have  received  certificates  of  proficiency 
from  the  industrial  departments  of  the  school. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  this  school  can  not  be 
exactly  stated,  but  the  present  valuation  of  the  same  may  be  placed  at 
over  $300,000.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  is  about 
$76,000.  The  income  of  the  school  comes  from  the  endowment  fund, 
appropriations  by  the  State,  donations  from  churches  and  individuals, 
and  from  fees  paid  by  the  students.  In  addition  to  its  annual  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,  the  State  now  allows  the  school  $1,500  a  year  for 
the  support  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  the  work  of  which 
is  carried  on  by  the  school's  agricultural  department. 

Everyone  applying  to  be  received  as  a  student  is  first  examined  and, 
if  accepted,  is  registered  and  assigned  to  room,  academic  class,  and 
industrial  trade.  Industrial  trades  are  assigned,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  students.  In  so  assigning  a  trade 
the  student's  natural  ability,  intelligence  to  grasp  it,  and  physical 
ability  to  perform  the  duties  required  are  all  considered.  Students  are 
expected  to  enter  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  and  to 
lemain  until  the  close.  In  order  to  enter  the  school  the  student  must 
read  and  write,  and  understand  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division. 

There  are  two  schools  maintained  covering  the  same  courae — the  day 
schooland  the  night  school.  Theday  schoolisiatendedforthose«tndents 
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who  pay  for  their  board,  study  in  the  day,  aod  hav-e  six  workdays 
during  the  mouth — one  day  in  each  week  and  every  other  Saturday. 
Students  are  required  to  work  on  ihem  days.  No  student  under  1-4 
years  of  age  is  admitted  on  any  terms,  and  good  moral  character  and 
a  good  physique  are  essential.  The  night  school  is  designed  for  young 
men  uid  young  women  who  desire  to  educate  themselres,  but  are  too 
poor  to  pay  even  the  small  charge  made  in  the  day  school.  Require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  night  school  are  the  same  as  the  day  school, 
except  that  so  student  is  admitted  who  is  under  16  years  of  age  or 
who  is  phyMCally  unable  to  perform  an  adult's  labor.  Fully  one-half 
of  the  students  are  obliged  to  attend  the  night  school  for  the  first  one 
or  two  yeaiH,  and  work  during  the  day,  in  order  to  obtain  money 
with  which  to  complete  the  course.  Students  who  are  able  to  attend 
the  day  school  are  not  admitted  to  the  night  school. 

There  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  Expenses  are  an  entrance  fee  of 
Jl.50,  and  board,  including  furnished  i-oom,  laundr}'^,  lights,  fuel,  etc., 
$8  per  month.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  work  out  $2 
or  $3  per  month,  thus  leaving  only  $5  or  $6  to  be  paid  in  cash.  The  rate 
of  wages  depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  a  student  can  perform  and 
the  cash  value  of  the  same.  Students  having  no  previous  knowledge 
of  4he  trade  at  which  they  work  are  allowed  to  work  out  their  boai'd 
bill  during  the  fii*st  six  months,  and  as  their  work  becomes  valuable  to 
the  department  their  wages  are  increa&ed  proportionately.  Is'o  stu- 
dent is  paid  more  than  $12  per  month  in  excess  of  his  board.  No  stu- 
dent (except  those  who  work  at  Marshall  Farm)  is  paid  in  cash  for  his 
labor;  what  he  earns  goes  to  his  credit  in  the  treasury,  to  be  used  for 
his  expenses  after  entering  the  day  school.  Those  students  who  work 
at  Marshall  Farm  are  allowed  to  draw  $2  per  month  in  cash.  Students 
in  other  departments  are,  in  special  cases,  allowed  to  draw  on  tbcir 
accounts  by  orders  for  clothing,  books,  etc.  All  students  are  tequired 
to  supply  themselves  with  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  institute  has  adopted  a  uniform  dress  and  hat,  with  which  each 
girl  is  expected  to  provide  hereelf  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
after  entering  school. 

The  institute  has  also  adopted  a  neat,  dark-blue  uniform  suit  for  the 
young  men,  which  is  furnished  by  the  tailoring  department  at  the  bare 
cost  of  material  and  manufacture.  The  co»t  i3  about  $Ei.  All  male 
students  must  provide  themselves  with  this  uniform  and  aho  the  regu- 
lation cap,  which  costs  $1. 

The  rules  are  as-  follows:  £^h  student  is  required  to  have  u  Bible 
and  must  come  provided  with  table  napkins.  Regular  babit:>  of  rest 
and  i*ocreation  are  required.  Nostudent  is  allowed  to  leave  the  gi  ound:i 
without  permission,  and  no  young  woman  can  leave  the  grouiid:>  at  all 
unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  female  teachers.  Mule  students  when 
permitted  to  leave  the  grounds  must  wear  the  regulatioiMcap.  AU 
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stadmts  must  bathe  twice  a  week.  The  use  of  intoxicati&g  drinks  fwd 
tobacco  IB  fiorbMdmL,  as  are  also  dice  playing  and  card  playing.  Stn- 
deote  are  not  permitted,  while  in  school,  to  take  part  in  any  political 
mass  meeting  or  convention.  Students  are  liaUe  to  be  dropped  for 
inability  to  master  the  studies,  iri'^^larity  of  attendance,  or  for  any 
&ulure  to  comply  witii  the  reguUons  of  the  school  after  due  notice. 
The  donerit  system  fans  been  adopted  by  the  school  as  'Uie  principal 
method  of  discipline  for  miscmiduct,  33i  demerit  marks  constituting 
a  ^'warning,"  and  upon  receiving  three  warnings  a  student  is  liable 
to  eospenidon  or  expulsion,  aoeording  as  the  execatire  council  may 
determine. 

All  nonresident  students  are  expected  to  board  at  the  school,  unless 
there  is  some  good  reason  for  a  contrary  arrangement.  Students  will 
not  be  r^sterod  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  month ;  those  who  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  month  are  charged  for  a  full  month's  board. 
When  students  desire  to  leave  the  school  they  aro  required  to  have 
their  parents  or  guai'dians  write  directly  to  the  principal  for  permis- 
sion to  do  fio.  Students  who  sign  a  contract  to  work  a  specified  time 
at  some  trade  or  other  work  must  be  released  from  their  contract 
before  an  application  for  an  excuse  from  school  will  be  considered. 
Any  student  leaving  without  a  written  excuse  will  not  l»e  allowed  to 
return,  and  students  under  contract  will  not  only  be  dismissed  but  will 
forfeit  whatever  cash  there  may  be  to  their  credit  in  the  treasury. 
Students  must  settle  their  accounts  before  leaving  school. 

All  students  must  supply  themselves  with  books  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  They  must  be  paid  for  in  cash.  Students  are  not  allowed 
to  retain  firearms  in  their  possession.  The  commandant  of  cadets  will 
retain  and  give  receipts  for  any  brought.  Low  or  profane  language 
will  subject  a  student  to  severe  discipline.  Students  are  liable  to  fine, 
i-eprimand,  confinement,  or  other  punishment.  Letter  writing  is  sub- 
ject to  r^ulatioD,  and  all  mail  and  express  packages  are  inspet^d  and 
contents  noted.  Wardrobes  and  rooms  of  students  are  subject  to 
inst>ection  and  regulation,  at  all  times,  by  proper  officers.  Students 
are  required  to  be  present  at  the  daily  devotional  exercises  and  to 
attend  Sabbath  Rchool  and  church  services  on  Sunday. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  four  years — preparatory,  junior, 
middle,  and  senior;  but  as  many  of  the  students  come  with  little  or  no 
preparation,  the  preparatory  grade  has  been  divided  into  thi^ee  classes, 
A,  B,  and  <J,  and  the  middle  grade  into  two  classes,  A  and  B. 

In  the  lowest  cla^s,  the  C  preparatory,  the  instruction  covers  arith- 
metic as  farascommon  f  Factions,  grammar,  geography  as  far  a:^tbestudy 
of  the  United  States,  reading,  spelling,  music,  and  drawing.  The  B  and 
A  classes  continue  the  work  in  the  same  branches.  In  the  junior  3'car 
the  pupilb  continue  arithmetic  to  interest,  and  United  States  history  is 
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In  the  B  middle  class  the  pupils  finish  arithmetic  and  begin  algebra, 
finish  history  and  take  up  civics,  and  add  also  physiology.  Those  in  the 
A  grade  finish  algebra  and  begin  geometry,  and  take  up  also  book- 
keeping, geology,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  studies  of  the  senior  year  are,  in  the  normal  course,  psychology, 
rhetoric,  English  and  American  classics,  ethics,  pedagogy,  and  a  review 
of  the  English  studies  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  trade  coarsea  the 
seniors  take  advanced  chemistry,  mechanical  drawing,  geometry, 
physics,  and  the  trade  work. 

The  agricultural  and  trade  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
four-years'  course  in  the  academic  department.  Instruction  and  train- 
ing arc  given  in  30  trades,  the  special  purpose  being  to  teach  those 
most  likely  to  be  of  use  throughout  the  South.  The  outline  followed 
in  the  training  in  tibe  agricultural  and  trade  work  is  reproduced 
herewith: 

AOBXCULTURAL  COURSES  FOB  TOUNO  MEN. 

Fimrr  Teab.— JhH  term:  Ei^lieh  langnage.  Live  stock— includee  history,  devel- 
opment, characteristics,  standard  points,  utility,  features  of  resemblance  and  differ- 
ence, adaptability  to  climatic  conditions,  lessons  on  judging,  care,  selection,  and 
management  of  each  of  the  leading  breeds  of  horses  and  sheep;  same  with  reference 
to  cattle  and  hogs,  instead  of  horses  and  sheep.    Market  gardening.  Horticulture. 

Wilder  teim:  Economic  entomol<^y.  Practical  agriculturfr^includes  climate,  man- 
agement of  manures,  cultivation,  economic  division  of  farm  work,  planting,  etc. 
Botany.   Dairying.    Market  gardening.    Live  stock. 

Spring  term:  Bacteriology  and  v^table  physlolc^.  laboratory  practice.  Frae- 
tical  agricaltore— includes  growth  of  crops,  rotations,  minerals  in  plant  economy, 
harvesting,  ensilage,  irrigation,  sewage,  pastures,  fields,  observations,  etc.  English. 
Live  stock.    Horticulture.   Dairyii^.    Market  gardening. 

Second  YKAR.--FaUterm:  Botany,  cryptogamic.  Laboratory  practice.  Practical 
agriculture.  Agricultural  chemistry.  Horticulture.  Stock  breeding — includes 
breeding  as  an  art,  heredity,  atavism  and  reversion,  laws  of  correlation,  variation  and 
fecundity,  influence  of  parents  and  previous  breeding,  sex,  pedigree,  form,  selection, 
period  of  gestation.  Dairying.  Seeds  and  graases — include  a  comprehensive  study 
in  the  laboratory  of  a  large  number  of  native,  as  well  as  introduced,  forage  plants, 
with  reference  to  their  identification,  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  more 
common  weed,  seed  of  which  form  the  basis  of  adulteration  in  our  fomge  crops. 
Market  gardening. 

Winter  term:  Applied  botany.  Laboratory  practice.  Live  stock.  Botany  and 
bacteriology.  Practical  agriculture.  Dairying.  Horticulture.  Practical  agriculture. 
Farm  draini^e — includes  practical  effect  of  drainage,  lands  needing  drainage,  pre- 
liminary and  top(^Taphical  survey,  involving  the  different  problems  of  drainage 
engineering,  map  drawing,  calculating  depths  of  drains  and  capacity  of  pipes,  laying 
and  preserving  druna  intact 

^»ring  term:  Bacteriology  of  milk.  Practical  a^eulture.  Agricultural  chemistry. 
Laboratory  practice.  Horticulture.  V^table  pathology.  Dairying.  Animal 
nutrition.    Market  gardening.    Live  stock. 

AGMCULTURAL  COURSES  FOB  TOUNG  WOMEN, 


First  Year. — Fall  term:  Dairying:  The  home  dairy  is  first  taken  UD-and  a  c1 
knowledge  of  the  following  points  obbdned:  Kind,  nse,  and  dtasS'^til&^^^^i& 
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creunii^.  A  study  of  etone,  vooden,  and  tin  chuma,  ripeniDg  of  cream,  chuxning, 
vorking  and  salting  butter,  preparation  and  marketing  of  rame.  Feeding  and  care 
of  dairy  rows.  * 

Poultry  Tfuaing:  A  working  knowledge  of  the  following  points  ia  here  required: 
The  economic  value  of  poultry  on  the  farm,  pure  and  mixed  breeds,  plaiu  poultry- 
house  construction,  making  of  yarde,  nests,  and  runs. 

Horticulture:  Instruction  is  given  as  to  the  importance  of  an  orchard  and  small 
fruits,  varieties  best  suited,  particular  locality,  selection  and  preparation  of  ground, 
setting,  trimming,  extermination  of  borers,  lice,  scoll,  etc.,  especial  stress  being  laid 
upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  peaches  pears,  apples,  plums,  figs,  grapes,  and 
*  strawberries  tbat  should  be  planted  in  a  home  orchard. 

Floricaltare  and  landscape  gardening:  A  study  of  oar  common  door^  ards,  the  lay- 
ing out  and  beautifying  of  same,  etc.,  is  required.   The  kinds,  care,  and  use  of  tools 
used  in  floriculture  and  landscape  gardening.   Trimming  and  shaping  of  beds  and  • 
borders,  and  the  general  care  of  shrubbery  and  fiow-ers.    The  gathering  and  saving 
of  seed.   Special  treatment  of  rose  bushes  and  shrubbery. 

Market  gardening:  Much  stress  is  here  laid  upon  the  management  of  the  home 
garden,  its  mdue  to  the  home,  selection  and  preparation  of  groond;  kinds,  care,  and 
use  of  tools;  planting,  gardening,  and  marketii^;  of  fall  vegetables;  gatiiering  ct 
seeds;  drying  pumpkins,  cushaw,  okra,  and  fruits. 

Live  stock:  Study  is  limited  wholly  to  ordinary  form  animals;  the  number  and 
kind  needed;  how,  when,  and  what  to  feed;  characteristics  and  utility  of  the  various 
animals. 

ninter  term:  Dairying:  The  commercial  dairy  is  the  subject  of  study,  and  the  fol- 
lowing points  emphasized:  Use  of  separators,  of  which  tlie  school  has  two  leadit^ 
styles;  chums;  feeding  and  care  of  the  dairy  herd;  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  and  their 
selection;  butter  making,  packing,  salting,  and  preparina:  for  market 

Poultry  nusing:  Special  study  of  breeding  and  feeding;  when,  how,  and  what 
kind  of  eggs  and  the  breed  of  fowls  to  set;  the  period  of  incubation;  poultry  book- 
keeping; savii^  ot^eggB  for  market;  an  introductory  study  of  young  chickens. 

Floriculture  and  landscape  gardening:  Trimming  of  beds  and  bonlers;  mulching, 
tying,  wrapping,  and  preparation  of  plants  for  the  winter;  winter  decoration  of 
grounds;  the  decorative  value  of  native  shrubbery;  a  study  of  window  plants;  th^r 
value  in  the  home,  halls,  and  public  buildings;  their  economic  value,  etc. 

Alarket  gardening:  The  selection  of  groands  and  making  of  hotbeds,  cold  frames, 
etc.,  planting  and  mana^ng  of  same;  the  raimng  of  winter  vegetables,  marketing. 

Spring  term:  Dairying:  Milkii^;  a  study  of  pastures,  how  to  destroy  lice  and  other 
parasites,  the  care  of  calves,  the  utilization  of  waste  in  the  dairy;  laboratory  work. 

Poultry  raising:  A  more  advanced  study  of  young  poultiy;  brooders;  sanitation 
of  the  house,  runs,  and  of  all  the  apparatus;  testing,  moulting  and  its  efiect  upon 
different  breeds. 

Horticulture:  Spring  planting,  trimming,  budding,  grafting,  sjiraying;  care  of 
grape  vines;  the  wire  and  post  system  of  supports;  spring  layering  and  cuttings. 

Floriculture  and  landscape  gardening:  Renewing  of  beds  and  borders,  seed  sow- 
ing, spedal  study  of  propagation  by  layers,  cuttings,  division  of  roots,  bulbs,  etc; 
kinds  and  oses  of  fertilizers  for  this  special  season. 

Market  gardening:  Preparation  of  ground,  what  and  bow  to  plant,  special  stress 
bdng  laid  upon  the  production  of  eu'ly  vegetables  for  the  home  and  market.  Repro- 
duction of  plants  by  seeds  and  by  division  of  numbers;  water,  and  its  office  in  plant 
economy. 

Live  stock:  Includes  the  history,  development,  characteristica,  standartl  points, 
Qtility,  adaptability  to  climatic  conditions;  lessons  on  ju(^:ii:^,  care,  selection  and 
management  of  the  leading  breeds  of  horses,  sheep  and  hogs. 
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Secoxu  Year. — fbU  term:  Dairying:  A  more  comprehensive  study  of  milk  and 
its  constituents,  weeds  and  their  Immiful  effects  upon  dairy  products,  general  Bani- 
tation  of  dairy  bams,  the  drawing  of  plana,  etc.  ' 

Poultry  raising:  Insecticides,  how  to  make,  when  and  how  much  to  use;  diseases 
of  fowls  and  their  treatment.  A  study  of  foods  and  their  arlaptability  to  different 
breeds,  ppecial  study  of  turkeys  and  ^ineaa. 

Horticulture:  Root  and  stem  grafting  with  active  and  dormant  bade;  formatioa 
of  trunk  and  top  atarefa  and  its  rdation  to  the  hardiness  of  fruits  and  Bhraba;  botany 
of  tiie  orchard;  entomol(^;  bookkeeping. 

Floriculture  and  landscape  gardening:  Systematic  botany,  bouquet  making,  har- 
mony of  color,  form  and  size  of  flowers,  laying  out  of  private  and  public  gronnds, 
roads,  parks,  walks,  and  streets;  entomolc^  of  the  flower  garden. 

Market  gardening:  Botany  of  the  fleld  and  garden,  physical  analysis  of  soils,  and 
«  the  improvement  of  clay  and  sandy  soils;  the  depletion  of  plant  food  and  its  replace- 

ment by  direct  and  indirect  fertiliscia;  the  source  <4.  carbon,  nitrc^en  and  ox^n; 
draining. 

Live  stock:  How  to  hitdi  and  unhitch  horses,  tiie  care  of  vehicles  and  harness, 
how  to  drive,  the  names  of  common  diseases  and  treatment  of  sick  animals;  swine 
for  profit 

}\"ntcr  term:  Dairying:  The  weighing  and  recording  of  milk  in  a  commercial  dairy; 
the  Babcock  and  other  methods  of  testing  milk;  compoeition  of  cheese  and  its  value 
as  a  food. 

Poultry  raising:  Composition  of  the  animal  botly;  a  special  study  of  ducks  and 
geet*e;  brooders,  ponds,  runs,  etc.;  by-products  and  their  value.  . 
.   Horticulture:  Forestry,  botany  (cryptogamic),  and  systemaUc  nnt  culture;  preser- 
Tstion  of  timber;  the  economic  value  of  difiereut  woods;  Uie  relation  of  forests  to 
climate,  water  supply,  floods,  and  erosion.  ' 

Floriculture  and  landscape  gardening:  A  more  advanced  study  in  the  harmony  d 
arrangement,  planting,  etc. ;  plain  designing,  with  native  material  only,  special  stress 
being  laid  upon  decorations  most  suitable  fur  funerals,  carnivals,  the  making  of 
bouquets  for  same,  and  all  kinds  of  public  and  private  gatherings;  bee  culture;  prepa* 
ration  of  hives  for  the  winter,  feeding,  etc. 

Market  gardening:  A  study  of  the  life  hiEtory  of  insects;  injuries  to  stored  grain, 
pease,  1)eans,  meal,  flour,  dried  fruits;  Iratany  of  the  greenhoui>e,  cold  frame,  and  hot- 
beds; the  use  of  thermometers;  a  study  of  marketfl;  library  work. 

Spring  tam:  Dairying:  Cottage  aad  Cheddar  cheese  making;  scoring  of  butter; 
bacteriology  of  milk,  butter,  and  checee;  judging  of  dairy  animals  by  the  score-card 
method;  diseases  of  cows  and  their  treatment;  analysis  of  food  stuffs. 

Poultry  raiHing:  Physical  and  chemical  study  of  foo<l8,  library  work,  fancy  breeds, 
what  and  how  to  exhibit,  the  history  and  development  of  the  industry,  heredity  and 
the  effects  of  inbreeding. 

Horticulture:  Origin  of  new  varieties  by  cross  fertilization;  hyl>rids,  sjwrta, 
atavisms,  and  reversion;  correlation  between  plants  and  animals;  rejuvenating  by 
pmnii^,  grafting,  and  scraping  the  bark;  special  diseanes  of  1>oth  trees  and  fruit  and 
their  treatment;  knot  growth,  blight,  gum  excrescences,  and  frost  injuries;  dr>'ing, 
preserving,  making  fruit  sirupi*,  etc. 

Floriculture  and  landscape  gardening:  Special  de^'lgning  in  cultivated  flowers, 
origin  of  new  species;  bees  and  their  relation  to  the  forest  and  garden;  the  hivii^;  of 
been  and  after  management;  a  study  of  boncy-producing  plants;  the  economic  value 
of  the  honey. 

Market  gardening;  Belation  of  crops,  geology  of  the  garden,  agricultural  chemij«try, 
good  roads  anti  their  relation  to  the  success  and  value  of  the  farm,  mineral(^,  and 
useful  birds  and  insects. 
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DAZBYINO. 

Fust  ybab. — Aade  from  the  scientiflc  work  in  the  dairy,  each  Btodoit  ia  lequirad 
to  master  the  following  points:  The  cleaning  and  ventilating  of  dairy  barns,  six  weeks; 
grooming  and  bedding  of  cows,  milking  and  recording  ttie  same,  six  weeks;  feeding 
and  core  of  both  cows  and  calves,  eight  weeks;  destruction  of  ticks,  lice,  etc.,  eight 
weeks;  pasturing,  six  weeks. 

Second  year. — Individual  study  of  different  breeds  in  the  dairy  herd,  eight  weeks; 
breeding  and  feeding,  eight  weeks;  treatment  when  sick,  foar  weeke;  special  study 
of  cooked  and  uncooked  foods,  eight  weeks;  dairy  powhilitiee  of  the  State,  weeks; 
dairy  barns  and  cooperative  dairies. 

MABKET  OARDENIXO. 

Special  stress  ia  laid  upon  this  important  line  of  work. 

First  year. — Kinds  and  care  of  tools,  plowing,  Bpading,  and  preparation  of  seed 
beds,  six  weeks;  construction  and  care  of  hotbeds,  six  weeks;  planting  and  trans- 
planting, twenty  weeks;  intensive  cultivation,  eight  weeks. 

SsooNn  YEAR. — Growing  vegetables  in  winter,  twenty  weeks;  care  and  preparation 
eS  r^etables  for  market,  twelve  weeks;  preservation  of  root  crops  and  cold  storage, 
eight  weeks. 

PRACTICAL  AORICULTURE. 

In  connection  with  the  sciences  relative  to  agricultnre,  the  stndent  must  master 
the  following  points,  under  a  competent  instructor: 

Kinds,  care,  and  uses  of  tools  and  instruments,  ten  weeks;  preparation  of  sandy, 
loamy,  clayey,  and  peaty  soils,  five  weeks;  testing  seeds,  time  and  depth  of  planting, 
flix  weeks;  transplanting  by  hand  and  other  methods,  cultivation,  six  weeks;  destruc- 
tion of  insects  and  fungus,  diseases,  use  of  improved  machinery;  fence  building,  har^ 
veatlag,  housing  and  rotation  of  crops,  five  weeks. 

8TOCK  RAISING. 

First  year. — Practical  instraction  will  be  given  along  the  following  lines:  (See 
Live  stock,  fall  term,  first  year  of  a^icultural  couraea  for  young  men)  twelve  weeks; 
feeding,  breeding,  grooming,  and  treatment  while  sick,  sixteen  weeks;  harness,  kinds, 
tare,  and  use,  eight  weeks. 

SECONn  YEAR. — ^Instruction  in  stock  breeding,  sixteen  weeks;  vehicles,  kinds,  care, 
and  use,  e^ht  weeks;  butehering,  twelve  weeks,  which  includes  a  study  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  breeds  eape<nally  adapted  to  the  South;  cutting  and  preparing 
for  market. 

BEE  CULTURE. 

Bee  culture  has  been  begun  with  marked  success,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  soon 
prove  profitable  as  well  as  instructive.  The  climate  of  Alabama  is  very  favorable 
for  this  industry.  An  apiary  of  nearly  one  hundred  colonies  has  already  been 
collected. 

HORTICULTURE. 

All  students  of  the  agricultural  department  are  required  to  acquaint  themselvea 
tfaoronghly  upon  the  following  points: 

FiBsi  TBAB. — Kinds,  care,  and  uses  of  tools,  six  weeks.  The  importance  of  fruit 
culture,  six  weeks.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following  fruits:  Apples,  pearg, 
qoinces*  figs,  grapes,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  strawberriei,  gooseberries,  blackber- 
ries, etc.,  fourteen  weeks.  Deciduous,  evergreen,  and  ornamental  trees,  and  their 
importance.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  decorative  value  of  native  shrubbery, 
fourteen  weeks. 
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8ECONOVBAB.—Layiugoff  parks  and  privatcgroiindB,  waike,  andRtrccte,  and  pruning, 
twelve  weeks.  Landscape  gardening  and  forestry,  twelve  weeks.  Budding,  grafting, 
layering,,  inarching,  cross  fertiliEatlon,  hybrids,  sports,  and  special  direction  for 

growing  decorative  plantfl,  etc.,  sixteen  weeks.  Library  work  includes  the  claesifi- 
c-ation  of  a  library,  the  making  of  digests  and  abstracts  from  important  books,  bul- 
letina,  and  papers. 


Free-hand  drawing  in  conducted  under  the  dir(H:tion  of  the  academic  department, 
and  ia  designetl  to  prepare  students  for  work  in  architectural  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing.  The  courae  in  free-hand  drawing  is  as  follows: 

Fiiun'  YEAS. — Color  in  detoil.  Type  fonns  in  detail.  Wholes;  molding.  Farts 
and  relations.  Expression  by  drawing.  Dictation  exercises.  Geometric  figures  rep- 
resenting surfaces.  Drill  in  molding,  dissections,  and  practical  drawing.  Arrange- 
ment. Coj)ies  of  historical  frets.  Original  work.  Keiwtidon  and  alteration 
illustrated. 

Second  rE.\R. — Color  work  continued.  Type  forms  in  detail,  with  definitions. 
Teach  construction,  by  drawing,  by  oral  or  written  speech.  Wholes  with  similar 
objects.  Drill  work  in  sketching;  free  use  of  pencil.  Farts  and  relations  of  surfaces, 
edges,  etc.    Drill  and  practical  work.  Arrangement. 

Third  VBAH. — Advance<lwork.  Subjects  taken:  Measurement;  judging  distances; 
geometry;  typo  solids  in  detail;  projection;  foreshortening;  development;  shapes 
of  foees;  combinations  of  faces;  model  and  object  drawing;  illustrated  sketching; 
effect  of  distance;  pictorial  drawing;  foreshortening  and  convergence;  color;  historic 
ornament;  frets  an<l  i>ordcrB;  modified  bilateral  units;  conventionalization  of  plant 
forms;  structural  botany;  sketching;  drawing  of  plant  forms,  leaves  a  specialty; 
application  of  all  with  practical  v.'ork. 


The  carpenter  shop  at  present  adjoins  tlie  sawmill,  but  is  soou  to  be  moved  into 
the  Trades  Building.  It  is  a  one-story  frame  building,  90  by  43  feet  The  motor 
power  for  the  machinery  ia  furnished  by  one  40-horsepower  engine.  This  depart- 
ment in  divide<i  into  two  divipions — one  for  carpentry,  the  other  for  woodworking 
machinery.  The  equipment  of  the  cari>enter  shop  consistti  of  14  workbenches,  32 
inches  high,  10  feet  long,  and  3  feet  wide.  Kach  bench  has  on  either  side  three 
locked  drawers  and  one  cltmet  for  fools  and  unfinished  work. 

The  apprentice  is  (supplied  with  tools  as  follows:  One  jack  plane,  1  fore  plane,  1 
smoothing  plane,  1  hammer,  1  hatchet,  1  screw-driver,  1  nail  set,  1  brace,  1  hand- 
saw, 1  framing  square,  1  try-square,  1  gauge,  1  level,  1  pocket  rale,  1  draw  knife,  1  pair 
of  dividers.  A  tool  room,  located  in  one  comer  of  the  building,  is  supplied  with  a 
gooil  variety  of  toolp,  adapted  to  every  possible  need  of  a  woodworking  establish- 
ment. The  tools  are  bits,  block  planes,  jointers,  bevels,  adzes,  chisels,  rasps,  files, 
clamps,  oilstonef,  oil  cane,  ript-awf,  gauges,  plumb  Iwbn,  hand  screws,  spoke- 
shaves,  etc. 

In  the  department  of  woodworking  machinery  there  are  1  handBaw,  complete 
with  wrenches  and  brazing  apparatus;  1  automatic  setting  machine,  with  five-vise 
and  wheel;  1  friezing  or  shaping  machine,  with  friction  foot  reverse;  1  improved  saw 
bench,  with  adjustable  fence;  1  double-end  wood  lathe,  with  sockets;  single  and 
double  trees;  centers,  face  plate,  screw  check,  floor  stand  and  adjustable  stand,  etc., 
1  8-inch,  double  lathe  complete  w^ith  stones,  and  a  small  combination  woodworker, 
complete. 

The  following  course  is  laid  out  to  suit  those  who  have  six  practice  days  in  each 
week: 

FiKST  YBAR. — Names  and  uses  of  tools,  sharpening  and  setting  for  use;  working 
out  pieces  of  timber  to  various  gauges  and  lengths,  stnughtening,  squarmg,  beveling; 
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forming  angles  by  halving  piecee  together,  ag  applied  in  framing;  plain  dovetailing, 
aa  applied  in  framing;  sketching  and  making  plain  brackets;  lectures  on  general 
topics;  study  and  construction  of  the  16  problems  in  carpentry,  from  1  to  5,  inclusi\'e; 
observation  lessons. 

Becond  year. — Framing;  inspection  of  brickwork;  straightening,  squaring,  and 
plumbing;  bracing,  tying,  and  bridging;  sizing  stads,  joists,  etc.;  formation  of  cor- 
nices; setting  Tv-indow  frames;  shii^Iing  and  flooring;  rafter  cutting;  weather- 
boarding  and  boxing;  lectures  and  supplementary  studies;  study  of  the  16  problems 
in  carpentry,  from  6  to  11;  selection  of  building  sites  and  examination  of  building 
soils,  etc.  The  course  of  study  for  woodworking  machinery  begina  during  the  sec- 
ond year,  as  follows:  First  quarter — names  of  machines,  their  uses,  and  how  to  use 
attachments;  how  to  set  up  and  r^ulato  speed  of  machines  and  the  care  of  same; 
brazing  apjiaratus,  the  use  and  care  of  it;  names  of  edged  tools  use<l  with  the 
machine,  how  to  sharpen  and  use  same;  review.  Second  qtiarter — practical  work 
on  each  machine,  from  blackboard  designs  or  sketches  made  by  instructor;  «-ood 
turning  to  fifth  exercise  in  Golden's  Laboratory  GonrEe  in  Wood  Turning.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  quarter  all  apprentices  must  submit  to  the  director  for  inspection 
at  least  three  samples  of  work  done  on  each  machine.  Third  quarter — complete  to 
exercise  13  in  Golden's  Laboratory  Course  in  AVood  Turning;  practical  work  on  all 
machines.  All  work  executed  this  quarter  must  be  from  blue  prints.  At  the  end 
of  third  quarter  all  apprentices  mast  submit  to  the  director  sampler  of  work  executed 
on  each  machine  with  blue  print  attached. 

Thikd  year.— Stair  building — arises,  treads,  making  patterns  for  stairs,  hand  rail- 
ings; hints  in  wood  carving  and  application  in  cabinet  making;  drawing  brackets 
from  original  and  selected  designs;  fomiture  making;  care  and  use  of  machinery; 
how  to  set  a  machine  and  regulate  the  speed  thereof;  how  to  sharpen  bits,  etc. ;  bill 
of  lumber,  estimates;  lectures  and  supplementary  studies;  the  16  problems  in  car- 
pentry completed;  lessons  in  making  out  bills  of  material  of  various  kinds  used  by 
carpenters. 


The  division  of  carpentry  has  been  so  crowded  during  the  last  few  years  that  it 
has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  in  the  matter  of  keeping  up  repairs, 
etc.  For  this  reason  an  auxiliary  Apartment  has  been  organized.  This  diviaton 
follows  a  courso  of  study  similar  to  that  of  the  division  of  carpentry,  and  besides 
does  all  the  repair  work  on  the  grounds.    Course,  three  years,  as  follows: 

First  year. — Names  and  uses  of  tools;  working  out  pieces  of  timber  to  various 
gauges  and  lengths;  straightening,  squaring,  and  boring;  forming  angles  by  halv- 
ing pieces  together,  as  applied  to  framing;  chamfering,  using  chisel;  mortising 
and  tenoning;  planing  a  2  by  4  oat  of  wind  to  gauge  and  squart^. 

Second  year. — Trimming;  inspection  of  brickwork;  straightening  and  squaring 
a  bnilding;  bracing,  tying,  and  bridging;  sizing  studs,  Joists,  etc. ;  cornices;  set- 
ting door  frames  and  window  frames;  hanging  doors;  shingling,  flashing;  weath- 
erboarding  and  boxing;  hanging,  windows  with  weights;  putting  in  windows 
without  weights;  putting  on  locks,  mortise  and  rim  knob;  making  a  frame  of  a 
given  size;  miter  joints;  making  a  box  or  frame  of  a  given  size,  using  miter  joints; 
a  dovetail  joint  with  several  tongues;  a  half  dovetail  joint;  a  dovetail  joint  with 
miter;  a  blind  dovetail  joint;  care  and  use  of  machinery;  how  to  set  a  machine 
and  regulate  its  speed;  how  to  adjust  the  different  parts;  how  to  sharpen  bits; 
filing  both  rip  and  crosscut  saws;  bills  of  lumber,  estimates,  Bi>ecifications,  and 
contracts. 

Third  year. — Stair  bnilding— rises  and  treads,  hand  railing,  making  patterns  for 
stairs;  a  blind  mortise  and  tenon  joint;  a  blind  mortise  and  tenon  joint  at  the 
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end  of  a  braoe;  a  miter  joint  \rith  an  open  mortise  and  tenon;  a  miter  joint  fas- 
tened by  glue  tonguea;  a  h^f-blind  dowel  joint;  a'  dowel  joint;  a  blind  dowel  joint; 
a  blind  dowel  joint  with  a  miter;  a  double  joint  with  a  post;  a  half  dovetail  joint;  a 
dovetail  joint  with  a  single  tongue. 


The  blacksmith  Fhop  ig  located  in  a  room  37  by  60  feet  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Trades  Building.  It  is  well  lighted,  and  large  enough  to  meet  the  growing  needa  of 
this  division.  It  is  furnished  with  nine  stationary  forges,  with  Champion  blowers, 
and  an  exhaust  fan  to  give  proper  ventilation.  Near  each  forgo  is  an  anvil  weighing 
120  pounds,  and  a  tool  bench  2  feet  high,  2}  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  long,  furnished  with 
drawers  and  a  blacksmith's  vise.  Each  bench  is  supplied  with  the  following  tools: 
One  sledge  hammer;  2  hand  hammers;  8  round,  iron  bottom  swi^s,  varying  from 
one-fourth  to  1  inch;  I  set  collar  sw^es;  12  purs  toi^,  suitable  for  handling  iron, 
Yaryii^  in  diameter  from  one-half  to  1  inch;  4  hand  punches,  varying  from  one- 
fonrth  to  I  inch. 

In  this  room  is  the  instructor's  office  and  a  tool  room,  where  a  TOriety  of  extra 
tools  are  kept  and  supplied  to  each  pupil  when  needed  to  complete  a  job.  In  the 
shop,  ironing  of  canines,  buggic?,  wagons,  carts,  drays,  and  wheelbarrows  is  done, 
besides  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  tools  and  the  shoeing  of  horses.  The  course  of 
study  follows: 

First  year. — Firtl  term:  Cleaning  the  shop;  making  fires;  names  of  tools  and 
their  nses;  care  of  tools  and  their  places;  the  importance  of  keeping  water  and 
coal  in  the  troughs,  also  economy;  striking;  the  different  sizes  of  drills  and  how  to 
run  a  drill  press;  the  different  sizes  of  stocks  and  dies,  also  how  to  cut  threads;  how 
to  keep  shop  in  order.    Compositions  are  written  on  these  subjects  monthly. 

Seamd  term:  The  use  of  the  hand  hammer  and  tongs.  The  figures  on  the  rule  and 
measurements.  The  different  sizes  of  iron;  the  formation  of  iron  and  steel;  the 
different  kinds  and  grades  of  iron  and  steel;  welding  iron,  also  the  different  kinds 
of  welds,  viz,  plain,  jump,  dovetail,  and  also  long  and  short  laps  and  their  effect,  and 
scarifying;  the  use  of  sand;  practice  in  making  lap  links,  lap  rings,  staples,  hasps, 
S-hooks,  gate  hooks,  hame  hooks,  and  round  rings;  resetting  tires  and  the  use  of 
the  traveler.  CompoBitjons  are  written  on  these  subjects  monthly;  also  monthly 
examinations  are  g^ven  in  all  work. 

Third  term:  The  use  of  welding  compound;  welding  steel,  viz,  spring,  tire,  axle, 
and  tool;  how  to  get  the  measurements  on  jobs  without  the  bed;  welding  and 
setting  axles;  measurement  of  the  track  of  axles;  welding  and  setting  tires,  al§o 
dish  of  new  wheels;  making  clips,  nuts,  brace  ends,  also  welding  braces  tlie  proper 
length;  putting  work  together;  bench  work,  viz,  filing,  clipping,  jointing,  and  fancy 
work;  the  effect  of  sand  and  emery  paper  on  finished  work.  Compositions  are 
written  on  these  subjects  monthly. 

8ecx>nd  year. — Fira  term:  Horseshoeing;  the  condition  of  a  shoeing  floor;  how 
to  make  a  shocr's  fire;  the  names  and  uses  of  shoeing  tools;  what  and  how  to  make 
a  mold,  also  how  to  strike  on  a  shoe;  the  names  and  sizes  of  shoes  and  nails,  also 
the  different  kinds  of  shoes;  how  to  file  a  shoe,  also  how  to  pull  off  a  shoe,  trim  a 
foot,  and  clinch  a  shoe;  the  different  parts  of  a  foot  and  how  to  drive  a  nail;  the 
different  kinds  of  shoes  that  are  ueed  for  horses  with  different  ways  of  traveling. 
There  are  special  lessons  given  in  fitting,  viz,  different  ways  of  traveling  and  differ^ 
ent  shaped  feet.   Compositions  are  written  on  these  subjects  monthly. 

Second  term:  Wagon  work,  such  as  f&nn  wagons,  express  wagons,  and  platform 
wagons;  dash  and  rail  work,  and  the  different  kinds  and  names;  fender  work; 
making  different  kinds  of  tootf*,  also  tempering;  work  from  drawing;  repairing  dif- 
ferent x»arta  of  bl^giM;  estimating  and  cost  of  different  things  and  jolw;  hanging 
and  trimming  up  of  jobs.   Comx>ositioaa  are  written  monthly  on  each  subject 
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TTiirdierm:  Bupgy-pear  work;  body  and  hoop  work;  practice  in  truck  and  car- 
riage forging;  different  kinds  of  trapfl  and  their  names.  Talks  on  general  work  are 
^ven  each  day.  Repair  work  of  an  advanced  order  ia  done  by  the  students  while 
this  coufse  is  bang  tanghL 

PRINTINO. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  diviaons  on  the  grounds.  The  printing  office  ia 
locBted  in  one  of  the  front  rooms  of  the  Tiades  Building,  in  a  room  S7  by  66  feet,  on 
the  first  floor.  It  ia  well  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  made  npon  it,  and  contains 
one  laige  two<revoluUon  Ctunpbell  steam  press  and  four  job  presses  run  by  steam,  one 
large  SO-iuch  paper  cutter,  150  fonts  of  job  type,  600  pounds  of  newspaper  and 
book  type,  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  a  large  printing  office.  A  weekly  news- 
paper and  a  monthly  newspaper  for  the  institution,  besides  two  others  for  outside 
inatitntions,  minntea,  books,  and  all  the  pamphlets  and  oUier  matter  of  the  school 
M«  printed  by  the  stadenta  of  this  division.   The  coarse  is  three  yean,  as  foUom: 

FiBST  TEAR.— Care  of  office,  presses,  and  treatment  of  rolleis;  learning  type  names, 
point  system,  and  the  tools  of  the  trade;  learning  the  technical  terms  employed  in 
the  trade;  signs  and  proof  marks,  and  the  lay  of  the  case;  manuscript  readii^, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  and  construction  of  sentences. 

Second  yeab. — Care  of  preaaea,  learning  to  make  ready  and  to  run  a  platen  press; 
learning  to  regulate  impreesion,  distribution  of  color,  care  of  ink,  and  mixing  colors; 
learning  names  and  sizes  of  paper,  and  use  of  the  paper  cutter. 

Thibd  veab. — Composition,  care  being  taken  in  teaching  the  importance  of  even 
spacing,  careful  justificaUon,  accurate  pnnctaatitm,  and  uniform  capitalization;  meas- 
uring type,  casting  oS  copy,  and  imposition;  making  up  and  locking  forms;  making 
ready  on  cylinder  press — overlays  and  underlays;  making  out  orders;  rendering  esti- 
mates and  writing  essay's  on  subjects  relative  to  the  trade;  lectures  on  color  prinUng, 
journalism,  the  progress  of  the  printer's  art,  and  allied  subjects. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  embraces  all  kinds  of  general  mercantile,  newspaper, 
and  book  printing,  such  as  billheads,  note  heads,  statements,  letter  heads,  business 
and  visiting  cards,  dodgers,  circulars,  blank  forms,  tabular  work,  and  book  printing. 
The  appearance  of  each  job  is  ^ven  careful  and  critical  attention,  and  the  principles 
that  apply  to  good  display  arc  fully  explained  in  each  pieco  of  work. 

To  enter  this  divi^on  students  must  be  able  to  read  manuscript,  spell,  and  have  a 
fiur  knowledge  of  punctuation.  At  the  end  of  the  course  students  are  competent  to 
take  charge  of  an  office  and  do  work  in  type,  job  petting,  presswork,  and  other  kin- 
dred branches  of  the  art.  Forty-five  minutes  are  given  each  afternoon,  from  4.45 
to  5.30,  during  which  time  the  students  are  given  theoretical  training. 

WHEELWRIGHTIKG. 

The  division  of  wheelwrighting  is  ntuated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Trades  Bnilding. 
It  is  fitted  for  WOTk  in  general  wheclwrighting  and  trimming.  In  this  shop  are 
located  eight  woodworkers  benches,  32  inches  high,  42  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  long. 
Each  bench  is  divided  into  two  divisions  with  a  vertical  board,  making  it  possible 
for  two  persons  to  work  at  the  same  bench  without  interference.  These  benches 
have  three  drawers  and  one  cloeet  on  each  side,  in  which  the  tools  used  by  the  stu- 
dents are  kept. 

Each  pnpil  is  provided  with  the  following  tools:  One  coachmaker's  vise,  4}  inches 
in  jaw,  one  2&-inch  Ko.  0  saw,  one  12-inch  back  saw,  one  fore  plane,  one  jack  plane, 
one  smoothing  plane,  one  set  chisels,  varying  from  one-fourth  to  three-fonrtlis  of  an 
inch,  one  ratchet  brace,  one  set  auger  bits,  one  set  gimlet  bits,  one  coaclimaker's 
drawing  knife,  one  spokeshave,  one  marking  gauge,  one  try-square,  one  Isevel  square, 
etc   Other  tools  are  kept  in  reserve  by  the  instructor  and  used  only  when  needed. 

This  division  is  turning  out  first-class  work  in  the  line  of  wagons,  drays,  horse  and 
hand  carts,  wheelbarrows,  buggies,  road  carta,  and  the  trimi^in|^^^o^v^e|^^^ 
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Fisarr  ybar. — Care  of  tools.  Elementary  with  eaw,  plane,  drawing  knife,  chisel, 
and  apokeshave.  Kinds  of  joints,  splices,  mortises,  tenons,  miters.  Kinds  of  wood 
nsed;  how  to  select. 

Second  VKAfi. — Pattern  making;  working  by  pattemB.  Making  wheelbarrows, 
carta,  trucks,  and  wheels.  Construction  of  wagons,  carts,  and  draya.  Sketching  work. 
During  the  second  year  instruction  in  wood  turning  is  given,  as  follows:  Names  of 
machines,  their  uses,  and  how  to  use  attachments;  how  to  set  up  and  regulate  speed 
of  machine  and  the  care  of  same;  brazing  apparatus,  the  use  and  care  of  it;  names 
of  edged  tools  used  with  the  machine;  how  to  sharpen  and  ose  same;  practical  work 
on  each  machine  from  blackboard  design  or  sketches  made  by  instmctor;  wood 
taming  to  exerciae  13  in  Golden'a  Laboratory  Course  in  Wood  Taming;  practical  j 
work  on  all  machines.  All  work  executed  the  third  quarter  must  be  from  blue 
prints. 

Third  year. — Practice  in  building  wheels  continued.  Copying  with  dimensions 
into  notebooks,  and  working  from  copy  continued.  Bnilding  buggies,  bodies,  and 
gears.    Construction  of  buggies  and  phaetons. 


All  of  the  harness  used  by  the  school  and  a  large  quantity  sold  to  the  public  are 
made  in  this  shop.  All  of  the  carriages  and  busies  turned  out  by  the  blacksm'th- 
ing  and  wheelwrightii^  divisions  are  trimmed  by  students  taking  the  course  in 
carriage  trimmii^.   The  course  of  study  for  both  these  divisions  follows: 


FiBsrr  VBAR.— Care  of  shop;  names  and  care  of  tools;  thread  making  and  practice 
stitching;  quality  and  preparation  of  leather;  names  and  dimensions  of  strajn; 
repiuring  all  grades  of  harness;  cleaning  and  oiling  harness,  making  odd  parts  of 
harness,  such  as  hame  straps,  shaft  tugs,  bridle  fronts,  side  straps,  crupper  docks, 
girths,  etc. ;  fitting  and  finishing  up  harness. 

Second  year. — Review  of  work  of  first  year;  names  and  grades  of  trimmings;  names 
and  grades  of  leather;  economical  cutting  of  leather;  care  of  patent  leather;  stitching 
of  patent  leather;  cutting  patterns;  making  fancy  harness,  such  as  coach,  bu^y,  and 
truck,  and  all  grades  of  express  hameHs;  review  of  work  done  in  first  and  second 
years;  finishing  work;  making  all  grades  of  cart  and  ^g  saddles;  inspecting  M-ork 
done  in  shop  and  criticising  all  work  not  done  properly;  theory  class  in  the  shop 
every  day  except  Saturday  from  4.45  to  5.30  p.  m. 


FiBST  YEAR. — Use  of  scissors  and  needle,  basting,  the  use  of  tack  hammer,  material, 
stitching  on  machine. 

Sbcond  yeah.-— Drafting,  pattern  cutting,  making  cushions,  repairing. 

Thibd  yeak. — Making  cushions,  continued;  drafting  and  cutting  material  for  buggy 
tops;  sotting  and  trimming.  All  exercises  are  supplemented  by  actual  work  from 
time  to  time.  Inspection  and  correction  by  the  instructor  all  of  the  time  the  students 
are  at  work.  In  order  to  keep  work  fresh  on  minds  of  student^  lectures  in  the  way  of 
askii^  and  answerii^  questions  are  g^ven  daily.  Shidenta  have  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  practical  work  by  reason  of  the  outside  work  and  tibe  general  work  of  the 
institution. 

Theory  class  in  the  shop  every  day,  except  Saturday,  from  4.45  to  5.30  p.  m.  Tbe 
regular  work  students  in  this  shop  take  drawing  lessons  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 


The  division  of  painting  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Trades  Building,  in 
a  large,  well-lighted,  and  well-ventilatcd  room.   A  large  elevator  is  used  to  takb 
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vehicles  from  the  n'heelwright  ahop  on  the  first  floor  to  the  painting  division  on  the 
second  floor.  A  number  of  closets  are  furnished  in  connection  with  tliis  room  for 
the  use  of  students  in  which  to  keep  material  and  tools.  Adjoining  the  paint  shop 
ie  a  Uuge,  irell-fitted  varaish  room.  By  this  departmCTt  a  great  deal  of  house 
paintiim^  hard  oil  fitaishing,  and  graining  is  done.  Each  student  is  furnished  with  a 
bucket  and  a  kit  of  tools;  overalls  and  aprons  are  furnished  by  the  students  them- 
selves. All  of  the  buildings  on  the  grounds,  carriages,  buggies,  carts,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  furniture  made  in  the  carpentry  divisions  are  painted  by  the  students  of  this 
division.    The  course  of  study  follows: 

First  year. — Cleaning  shop  and  keeping  tools  in  order;  learning  names  and  uses  of 
brushes;  learning  names  of  colors;  sandpapering  and  priming;  model  work,  i.  e., 
practice  on  old  spokes,  wheels,  etc. ;  priming  housra;  fmishing;  interior  work,  hard 
oiling  and  staining;  exterior  work;  estimates,  wagon  paintii^,  mixing  and  coloring 
putty. 

Second  veab. — Advanced  work  in  interior  and  exterior  decorating;  carriage  paint- 
ing, furniture  painting,  and  sign  painting;  mixing  paints,  gilding,  glazing,  varnish- 
ing, and  striping,  finishing,  graining,  tinware  painting;  advanced  work  in  staining 
and  hard-oil  finishing;  estimates. 

In  all  the  branches  harmony  or  the  correct  combination  of  colors  is  the  prime 
factor.  Theory  class  in  the  shop  ever}  day  except  Saturdays.  The  r^irular  students 
in  the  shop  have  drawing  lessons  on  Tuesdays. 

MACHINERY,  PLUMBING,  AND  FOUNDING. 

Students  entering  this  department  begin  with  practice  and  theory  in  steam  and 
water  piping;  instruction  is  given  daily  on  the  proper  manner  of  piping  sinks, 
ranges,  steam  boilers,  engines,  and  residences.  Blue  prints  are  used  in  the  plans 
and  speciflations  of  pipe  work.  Each  student  will  have  several  hours  each  week 
during  work  time  for  practice  in  foundry  work— preparing  molds  for  castings  of  all 
kinds,  making  cores,  drawing  patterns,  and  cupola  management.  The  course  in 
machine  work  will  then  be^n  with  work  on  the  bench  with  vise  tools,  chipping, 
filing,  brazing,  and  scraping.  The  laying  off  of  work  for  power  machines  is  prac- 
ticed on  the  bench.  The  students  are  then  given  work  on  an  improved  back-geared 
and  self-fed  drili,  and  instruction  is  given  on  the  grindmg  of  the  various  tools  used 
on  the  machine.  'Work  in  centering,  reaming,  facing,  countersinking,  and  drilling 
to  line  is  taken  up.  The  use  of  the  boring  bar,  also  the  measurements  and  sizes  of 
standard  United  States  taps,  dies,  and  drills  for  same  are  taught  on  this  machine. 
Instruction  is  next  f^ven  on  the  shaper,  consisting  of  grinding,  shearing  tools,  and  of 
plun,  square,  round,  and  fimcy  shaping  with  the  use  of  the  Surface  gauge,  atrught* 
edge,  bevel  square,  micrometer,  etc.  Instruction  on  planer  work,  the  management 
of  belts,  the  use  of  wions  planing  tools,  planing  straight,  taper,  and  angle  cuts,  the 
use  of  the  boring  bar  and  center  in  planer  work.  Instruction  in  lathe  work  b^na 
with  the  feeds,  speeds,  and  the  various  tools  in  turning  straight,  taper,  bevel,  and 
round  work,  drilling,  reaming,  centering,  milling,  grinding,  and  screw  cutting.  The 
use  of  the  lathe  tools,  such  as  rests,  back  gears,  cross  feeds,  boring  bars,  mandrels, 
arbors,  center  indicators,  and  micrometers  will  be  ^ven. 

Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  design  and  conatmct  some  tool  or  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  experiments  will  be  made  in  steam  engineering,  the  management  of 
steam  boilers,  heateis,  steun  pnmps,  etc. 

Each  class  in  the  machine  and  engineering  departments  will  be  expected  to  design 
and  construct,  ready  for  use,  some  machine,  pump,  or  engine, such  as  maybe  used  in 
the  trade  during  each  term  of  their  study,  the  drawings  and  specifications  of  the  same 
to  be  submitted  to  the  instructor  in  charge  for  approval. 

Theory  class  in  the  foundry  every  day  except  Saturday  from  4.45  to  5.30  p.  m. 
The  regular  work  students  in  this  department  take  drawing  lessons  at  this  dme  on 
Mandaye and  Fridays.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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SHOEHAKINO. 


This  division  is  on  the  Becoud  floor  of  the  Trades  Bailding,  in  a  large,  well-appointed 
room.  All  the  repturing  of  Bhoea  for  teachers  and  students  is  done  in  the  shop,  and 
many  new  pairs  are  made,  not  only  for  them,  but  for  outsiders  as  well.  During  the 
past  year  there  has  been  added  to  this  division  a  full  set  of  Goodyear  machinery  at 
a  cost  of  (700,  exclusive  of  cost  of  engine  for  miming  same.  This  machinery  con- 
sists of  one  Goodyear  welt  or  turn  machine,  one  Goodyear  lock  fltitcher,  one  welt 
channeler,  one  outsole  channeler,  one  welt  beater,  one  bob  winder,  one  welt  grooirer, 
and  <Hie  splitter.  Bendes  this  machinery,  two  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machines  have 
been  added  for  sewing  uppers.   The  course  of  study  is  two  years,  and  is  as  follows: 

FiHST  YEAR. — Thread  making,  waxing  thread,  and  putting  on  bristles;  names,  uses, 
and  care  of  toobi;  putting  last  in  shoe;  uae  of  awl  and  bristle;  stitching  and  eewing 
rips;  kinds  and  uses  of  leather;  patching  and  half  soling;  finishing  repair  work; 
selection  of  sole  and  patching  leather;  mending  shoes  of  different  styles. 

Bbcomd  ybab. — Higher  grade  repair  work;  paging,  jointing,  trimming,  smoothio^ 
eetUng,  etc ;  pump  shoes;  preparotsoa  of  sole  leather,  insoles,  lasiUng  Aoea,  round- 
ing up  out  soles,  pegging  or  nuling  on  the  soles;  heels;  cleaning  and  polishing  tape 
of  shoes.  How  to  measure  the  foot  ao  as  to  make  a  ehoe  fi^  pattern  cutting. 
Theory  class  in  the  shop  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  from  4.46  to 
6.30  p.  m. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  helpful  divisionB  on  the  grounds.  All  the  brick- 
work on  buildings  of  the  school  is  done  by  the  students  of  t^is  division  under  the 
enpervision  of  the  instructor.  Flasteiing  and  repair  work,  both  on  the  inside  and 
out^de  of  the  buildings,  are  looked  after  by  this  division.  The  theory  is  given  in  the 
class  room  and  practical  work  in  the  actual  construction  of  bnildingB.  During  the 
past  year  the  Slater-^Vrmstrong  Memorial  Trades  Building  has  been  completed, 
Huntington  IlaU,  a  dormitory  for  girls,  nearly  finished,  and  the  girls'  industrial 
building  begun.  Buildings  are  frequently  going  up  at  Tuskegee,  and  there  is  every 
opportunity  for  the  learning  of  a  trade.    The  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

FiBST  YEAB. — How  to  mlx  mortar  and  prepare  material.  Spreading  mortar  on  V^ls. 
Piets,  chimneys,  and  sticking  joints.  How  to  calculate  t^ie  draft  of  chimneys,  pre- 
vent smoking,  and  make  smoking  ones  draw.  Kghtinch  wall  with  plumb  and  line; 
chimneys,  fireplaces,  and  flues;  turn  comers  and  build  pilasters.  Twelve-inch  vrsil, 
same  as  above.  8bctecn-inch  wall;  bate  for  filling  and  backing.  Putting  flues  in 
walls  without  projecting.   Bifference  in  foundations. 

Second  ye.\r. — Turning  arches;  semicircle  arches  8  by  12;  dovetail  arches  8  by  12; 
segmental  arches  8  by  12  and  12  by  16.    Turn  cornices,  set  doors,  window  sills,  and  ' 
frames.    Test  of  foundation  and  how  to  Bquare  and  level  buildings.    Specification  a 
and  estimates.  « 

Before  a  student  can  graduate  from  this  department  he  must  be  able  to  lay  brick 
at  the  rate  of  3,000  in  ten  hours  and  to  plumb,  square,  and  level.  The  following 
instruction  in  plastering  is  given: 

Lathing,  making  mortar,  when  and  how  to  begin  plastering,  thickness  of  coats, 
names  of  tools.  S<.-ratch  coats,  how  to  put  on  and  why.  Brown  coat,  how  to  put  un 
and  why.  Screeds  and  spot",  and  their  object.  Putting  brown  coat  on  lathe;  putting 
browning  on  stone  or  brickwork.  Finisli  brown  coat  for  paint  or  fresco.  White 
coat,  lime  oreand,  and  lime  skin.  Sand  finish,  trowel  work;  white  coat,  sand  finish, 
trowel  work;  wliite  coat,  hard  finish;  preparing  material,  applying  to  walls  finishing 
angles  and  cornices.  Turning  circles  mi  walls  and  white  coats  around  them.  Pre- 
paring mortar  Sot  diflwmt  kinds  of  work.  Preparing  lime  Sxx  white  coat  Calci- 
mine, how  to  make,  jxepare  walls,  and  put  on. 
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Theory  class  every  day,  except  Saturday,  from  4.45  to  5.30  p.  m.  The  regular 
stndents  in  this  deputment  take  drawing  lessona  at  the  time  named  above  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays. 


On  one  of  the  school  farms  are  found  beds  of  clay  suitable  for  making  brick.  From 
these  beds  the  echool  has  been  able  to  make  enough  brick  to  build  nine  substantial 
buildings,  with  others  in  course  of  erection.  The  bricka  are  made,  laid,  and  burned 
by  the  students,  thus  reducing  the  outlay  for  building  to  the  minimum  of  cost.  The 
instruction  in  every  way  is  practical.  The  latest  machinery  has  been  installed  in 
this  division,  the  output  per  day  during  good  weather  being  20,000  bricks.  Last  year 
more  than  3,000,000  bricks  were  made. 

The  course  is  as  foUows:  Clay;  preparation,  bulked  or  heaped,  rotted,  cut  in  pones, 
riiaped,  dressed,  turned.  Tools:  Shovels,  picks,  hoetn,  molds,  strikers,  grinding 
wheel,  and  pit  Setting  brick  in  kiln.  Time  of  burning.  Theory  class  at  the 
Imckyard  every  day  except  Saturday  from  4.45  to  5.90  p.  m. 


The  sawmill  for  the  present  adjoins  the  carpenter  shop  and  is  located  in  a  build- 
ing 48  by  84  feet  with  a  boiler  room  attached.  The  power  to  run  the  machinery  of 
the  sawmill  is  supplied  by  a  40-faoracpower  engine.  It  is  furnished  with  the  fol- 
lowing machinery:  One  52-inch  circular  saw,  one  No.  5  endless  bed  surfacer,  having 
a  dressing  capacity  of  10  by  12  inches,  one  6  by  20  inch  flooring  and  surfacing 
machine,  one  cut-ofi  saw,  two  lathe  saws,  one  emery  stand  and  grindstone,  one  mill 
to  grind  com,  etc.,  for  stock. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  follows:  Selection  of  standing  trees;  defects  of  Umber 
trees,  such  as  bru^wood,  twisted  wood,  splita,  checks,  and  cracks;  measuring  the 
haghtof  a  standii^  tree;  felling  of  timber  and  loading  on  log  w^n;  measuring 
to  find  their  contents  in  board  measure;  power  required  to  drive  different  uzed 
circular  saws;  care  of  belts  and  lacing  them;  capacity  of  sawmills;  filing  teetli  of 
saws  and  guarding  their  care;  calculating  the  speed  of  pulleys;  how  to  run  planers; 
peed  of  different  pulleys;  how  to  sharpen  planer  knives;  measurement  of  lumber; 
how  to  make  out  a  bill  ot  lumber.  t 

In  this  department  the  students  have  an  oppori^unity  to  handle  sudi  madiinery  as 
sawmill  snrfacer,  tongue  and  groove  planers,  lathe  saws,  cut-off  eaws,  mill  to 
crush  com  for  feed,  and  other  machinery. 

The  boys  are  taught  how  to  care  for  and  run  engines;  also  how  to  fire  steam  boilets. 
Tliey  are  taught  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  machines.  Theory  class  at 
the  sawmill  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from  4.46  to  6.30  p.  m. 


Tbo  tin  shop  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Trades  Building.  The  benches 
run  the  entire  length  of  one  side  and  one  end  of  the  room.  Closets  are  provided  in 
which  to  keep  tools  and  unfinished  work.  Nearly  every  kind  of  tin  work  is  done  in 
this  division,  from  the  covering  of  a  house  to  the  making  of  pepper  boxes.  Appren- 
tices have  every  opportunity  to  become  first-class  tinsmiths.  More  than  2,000  fruit 
cans  were  made  in  the  shop  last  year,  as  well  as  many  other,  useful  articles. 

n^eshop  is  well  supplied  with  tools,  such  as  folding  machines,  grooving  machines, 
wiring  machines,  setting-down  machines,  laige  and  small  turning  machines,  \a,rge 
and  small  burring  machines,  double  seaming  machines,  large  and  small  forming 
machines,  gutter  machines,  circular  shears,  stovepipe  machines,  vises,  hack  saws, 
wood  folders  22  by  30  inches,  soldering  coppers,  bench  shears,  snip  shears,  lai^ 
mantels,  h<nii  stakes  luttchet  stakes,  ctmdle-mold  stakes,  hollow  punches,  square 
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stakes,  small  solid  punche.-',  rivet  eets,  cutting  iiippen?,  roofing  tongues,  double 
Beaming  tongs,  hand  seamcm,  wing  dividers,  ]>liers,  squares,  mallets,  breast-drills, 
fire  imta,  etc.    The  course  of  study  extends  o^■er  two  yearc,  as  foUowB; 

FiBHT  VEAB. — How  to  kcep  the  shop.  Namcii  of  machines  and  tools.  How  to  stop 
holes  in  old  tin,  and  liow  to  hold  soldering  t'oppera  to  solder.  How  to  turn  burrs  and 
put  on  spiing  bottom.  How  to  turn  locks  on  folding  machineB.  To  cut  and  make 
small  m\t8  and  other  small  vessels  aueli  as  can  be  cut  from  scrape.  How  to  do  the 
soldering  on  neat  and  small  vessels.  To  do  heavy  reitairing,  such  as  putting  in  bot- 
toms with  double  Feams.  How  to  make  larger  cups.  How  to  make  small  pans. 
How  to  <lo  important  rejwiiring. 

Second  year. — The  difference  in  soldering  heavy  and  light  seams.  How  to  iiiake 
small  buckets.  How  to  make  large  buckets.  How  to  make  flared  buckets.  How  to 
cut  simple  patterns.  How  to  make  latge  pans,  such  as  milk  pans,  round  cake  pans, 
and  wa.sh  pans.  How  to  make  dish  pans.  How  to  make  slop  cans.  How  to  make 
foot  tubs.  How  to  make  coffeepots.  How  to  make  pans,  buckets,  and  cans  in  dif- 
ferent shapes.  The  fluids  used  in  soldering  different  metals.  The  use  of  square  and 
coinpai^.  How  to  get  the  different  angles.  How  to  cut  patterns  of  the  different 
kinils  of  vessels  mode.  How  to  put  on  tin  roofs.  How  to  make  and  put  on  con- 
ductor jiipeB.  How  to  get  the  cost  of  work.  How  to  work  zinc,  ad  in  lining  bath- 
tula  and  tx)xe6. 

After  a  student  has  gone  through  this  course  of  study,  if  he  is  apt  in  learning,  he 
can  do  good  work.  Tlieory  class  in  the  shop  on  Mondays  and  Tumlays,  from  4.45 
to  5.30  p.  ni.   These  students  take  drawing  leesons  on  Wednesdays  £nd  Thursdasrs. 


This  division  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Trades  Building  in  a  well- 
appointed  room  37  by  56  feet.  Two  men  and  a  woman  teacher  are  in  charge  of  the 
work.  All  of  the  uniforms  for  the  young  men  students  as  well  as  suita  for  students 
and  teachers  are  made  in  this  division.  The  object  is  to  teach  the  trade  thoroughly, 
and  in  this  much  sm^cees  has  been  achieved.  Girls  are  permitted  to  enter  this 
department  and  are  taught  tailoring  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge 
and  a  woman  teacher.  Satisfactory  results  have  been  achieved  and  the  object  is  to 
make  the  instruction  even  more  helpful  and  ^'aluable. 

''The  girls  in  this  division  make  all  of  the  overalls,  common  pantaloons,  vests,  coats, 
etc.,  used  by  the  students  and  industrial  instructors.  The  coarse  of  study  is  as 
follows: 

First  ykar. — Care  of  shop  and  irons.  Position  on  the  tailor's  board.  Piactice  in 
the  use  of  needle  and  thimble  in  1>ackstit<?hing  and  felling.  Cleaning  and  repairing. 
'Working  common  buttonholes.  Finishing  various  styles  of  pants  pockets.  Common 
pants  makii^.    Uniform  pants  making. 

Second  year. — Review  of  work  of  first  year.  Stitching  conl  seams  and  finishing 
vest  pockets.    Fine  i>ants  making.    Making  common  vests. 

Thibd  vBAit. — Review  of  work  done  in  first  and  second  years.  Making  coat  sleeves 
and  finishing  the  different  kinds  of  coat  pockets.  Fine  vest  making.  Uniform  coat 
making.   Common  dtizen  coat  makii^. 

Foi'RTii  YHAR. — Review  of  work  done  in  second  and  third  years.  Fine  coat  mak- 
ing. Drafting.  Drafting  and  cutting.  Harmony  of  colors  and  bow  to  select  suitable 
trimmings.    Taking  measures.    Economy  in  cutting. 

Theory  class  in  shop  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  from  4.46  to  5.30  p.  m.  Draw- 
ing every  Wednesday,  from  4.46  to  S.30  p.  m. 


This  division  is  at  present  conducted  in  a  well-appointed  room  18  by  26  feet,  but 
is  to  be  removed  to  the  new  ^rls'  industrial  building  when  it  is  compiled.  Girls 
who  know  practically  nothing  about  needlework  are  admitted  to  this  division,  and 
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mp»n  tiie  oeoifitetioitof  ttie  course  are  promoted  to  the  dressmaking  division.  No 
student,  however,  ia  allowed  to  enter  the  dressmaking  division  until  complete  satis- 
faction has  been  rendered  in  the  plain-sewing  division.  The  course  of  study  is  as 
follows: 

Fiiurr  r£AS. — TJireading  needle  and  use  of  thimble.  PracUce  on  scraps  of  cloth. 
Ba:  ting  and  overhanding.  Turning  hem  by  measure,  hemming  and  mnning.  Stitch* 
in^'  and  overca<!ting.  Gatherii^,  stoke  gathering,  and  putttt^  on  bands.  Sewing 
on  buttons.  Patting  in  gussets.  Herringbone  stitching  on  flannels.  Patching,  hem- 
stitfhing,  tucking,  and  whipping  ruffles.  Chain  stitching,  feather  stitching,  and 
mitcriiig  corners.  French  hem  on  damask.  Darning  on  scrim  cashmere.  Slip 
stitching  and  blind  stitching.  Mending  and  darning.  Making  buttonholes  and 
eyeletfl. 

Secoxd  YEAH. — ^To  enter  this  grade  the  pupil  must  be  familiar  with  the  first  year's 
work.  The  names  of  sewing  machines  and  parta.  How  to  clean,  oil,  and  operate 
the  nuu>hinc8.  How  and  when  to  use  attachments.  Machine  stitches;  choice  of 
material.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  national  garment  cutter.  Cutting  and  making 
men's  drawers,  undershirts,  and  colored  and  white  shirts.  Taking  measures;  cutting 
white  skirts  by  measure.  Making  skirts  with  or  without  ruffles.  Cutting  under- 
waistB  from  pattern;  basting,  stitching,  and  trimming.  Cutting  and  making  a  com- 
mon dress  by  pattern.  This  course  i:^  intended  for  hand  sewing,  giving  practice  in 
all  kinds  of  stitches  on  suitable  material.  The  national  garment  cutting  system  is 
taught  in  taking  measures. 

Theory  classes.in  the  sewing  room  every  day,  except  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  from 
4.15  to  5  p.  m. 

DRESSMAKIKO. 

The  dressmaking  course  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  divisions 
for  girls.  The  great  need  at  this  time  is  for  more  commodious  quarters,  which  will 
be  supplied  when  the  new  girls'  industrial  building  is  completed.  At  present  the 
division  ia  located  in  a  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  room  16  by  40  feet.  The  room  is 
fitted  M'ith  large  tables  for  drafting,  tracing,  and  cutting,  and  with  sewing  machines, 
drees  forms,  mirrora,  books  of  mode,  and  show  cases  for  finished  work.  A  iuU  line 
of  samples  of  drees  material  is  always  kept  on  hand.  The  instructor  in  charge  of 
the  work  has  taken  the  advance  courses  at  the  Pratt  Institute.  The  course  is  prop- 
erly (Traded.  Applicants  must  have  completed  the  course  in  plain  sewing  or  pat^-s  an 
examination  to  prove  their  knowledge  of  hand  and  machine  sewing  and  their  ability 
to  make  simple  garments  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  this  division.  In  thia  divi- 
sion, ae  in  all  others,  students  are  paid  according  to  tlie  value  of  their  work.  The 
course  of  study  is  as  follows; 

First  ybab.— Choice  of  materials.  DrafUng  and  cutting  foundation  and  outline 
skirts  from  measurement.  Making,  hanging,  draping,  and  trimming  the  skirt 
Talks  on  forms,  line,  and  proportion  in  relation  to  draping  and  trimming.  Drafting, 
cutting,  and  fitting  plam  basques,  and  general  finish  of  these  garments. 

Second  year. — Drafting  barques,  sleeves,  and  the  different  accessories  to  the  basques 
from  measurement.  Drafting  basques  with  extra  seams  for  stout  figures.  Cutting 
and  fitting  close  and  double-hreasted  garments.  Cutting  and  matching  striped,  plaid, 
and  figured  basques  and  skirts.  Talks  on  forms,  including  artistic  and  hygienic  prin- 
<aples  of  drees.  Talks  on  color  and  textiles  applied  to  dress.  Advanced  work  in 
making  complete  dresses  from  different  materials. 

Tbibo  ybab. — Chitting,  fittii^,  and  pressing.  Practice  in  the  use  of  colors;  talks 
on  themaufactureof  clotb.  Drafting  jackets  of  \-arioua  styles;  making  various  styles 
of  collars  and  pockets.  Lining  and  finishing  pockets.  Draping  garments  of  every 
kind.   Making  and  finishing  garments  of  every  kind  from  different  materials. 

Theory  classes  in  the  sewing  room  every  day,  except  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  from 
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This  diviraon  ia  conducted  in  connection  with  the  plain-sewing  division.  It  i«  the 
intention  to  have  all  the  appointmcnta  o£  thia  room,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
divisiooa,  iiret  class  in  every  particular. 

A  regular  foil  and  winter  and  spring  opening  ia  hold  each  year  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  institution,  aad  visitors  from  the  town  of  Tuskegce,  as  well  as  others,  are 
invited  to  tnspei't  the  work  done  by  the  students.  A'large  numher  of  hats,  bonnets, 
etc.,  have  been  made  in  this  division  for  sale. 

There  are  two  graded  courses,  each  gootk  covering  a  term  of  four  months,  as 
follows: 

FiBst  cot'BBiE. — TaXks  on  color  and  textiles.  Instruction  in  choic-e  of  materiala 
Wiring.  Folda.  Binding,  fitted  focing;  full  facing;  puffed  edges.  Vuieties  of 
bows.  Talks  on  the  manufacture  of  straw  and  felt  hats,  and  of  ribbon.  Talks  on 
lomi  and  line.  Principles  applied  to  a  hat  of  choice  iiiaterialg.  Examination. 
DraHing:  Pencil  practice.  Study  of  the  appearance  of  cylindrical  objects.  Draw- 
ing nntrimmed  hats.   Drawing  drapery,  bows,  etc. 

Secoxu  couiwb. — Talks  on  color,  form,  and  line.  Plain-covered  bonnets  made, 
trimmed,  and  linetl.  Full-crowned,  fancy-edged  bonnets.  Talks  on  the  manufac- 
tare  of  crape  and  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk.  Crape  bonnet  Silk  bat 
or  bonnet>  Shirred  bonnet  Fancy  toque  or  turban.  Principles  applied  to  a  bon- 
net and  to  a  toque  or  turban  of  choice  materials.  Drawing:  Drawing  trimmed  hats 
and  bonnets.   Notes  on  form  and  color.    Practice  in  the  ose  of  color. 

Applicants  must  be  over  14  years  of  age  and  must  be  able  to  do  neat  hand  sew- 
ing. Pupils  are  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  first  course,  or  to  pass  an 
equivalent  examination  before  entering  the  advanced  classes. 


The  room  devoted  to  thia  conrpe  is  24  by  36  feet,  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
institution  insists  that  every  girl  attending  the  day  school  shall  receive  inBtruction  in 
thia  department,  special  stress  being  laid  upon  the  matter  of  cooking  plain,  ordinary 
food.  There  is  need  for  additional  facilities  in  this  division,  but  the  institution  has 
been  able  to  give  those  who  come  to  it  the  benefit  ot  the  best  instruction.  Tlie 
instructor  in  charge  ia  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  Borer's  Philadelphia  Cooking  School. 
During  the  past  year  tlte  principal  of  the  Milwaukee  Cooking  Scbool,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  spent  Jive  weeks  at  the  school  condacting  special  classes  for  giris,  teachers, 
and  othena.   The  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

FiKST  YEAR. — Fire  making  and  fuelH.  Cooking  utensils  and  their  care.  Measure- 
ment'! and  their  equivalents.  Various  mo<leH  of  cooking,  viz,  boihng,  broiling,  bak- 
ing, frying,  etc.,  including  the  making  of  breads,  fmiipa,  ealadp,  simple  and  healthful 
desserts,  and  simple  meat  dishep.  The  prei>aration  of  gelatine,  the  cereala,  vege- 
tablea,  and  fmita. 

SjicoxD  YE.\K. — Food,  its  use,  classification,  adulterations;  manufactured  foods. 
The  composition  of  the  human  body.  Koncombustiblc  food;  water  and  earth.  Con- 
diments and  Iwveragea.  Carbonaceous  foods;  starch,  pugar,  and  fats.  Kitn^enous 
foods;  milk,  eggf»,  meat,  fish,  cereal?,  and  vegetables.  How  to  market.  Digestion,  ab- 
sorption, assimilation,  and  nutrition.  Preparation  of  food  and  adaptation  to  climate, 
age,  occupation,  and  state  of  health.  Kelativc  nutritive  and  commercial  value  of 
food  and  its  comj)arative  digestibility.  The  preparation  of  poultry,  game,  fish,  pastry, 
fancy  dishes,  creams,  and  cakra.  The  preparation,  composition,  etc.,  of  fermented 
and  unfermental  breads.  Invalid  cookery.  Dietaries  and  menm.  Arrangements 
of  table  for  various  meals;  etiquette  of  serving  and  table  manners  in  general. 

Kach  course  comprisesabout  tliirty-five  lessons.  The  girls  of  all  day-school  dasnea 
are  given  the  advantage  of  this  coarse,  and  each  of  these  girln  is  expeHed  to  provide 
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herself  with  a  white  cap,  apron,  and  eleevee.  Besides  the  work  laid  ont,  e^^  girl 
of  these  classes  is  reqoired  to  prepare  at  least  three  papers  bearing  npon  the  coarse  of 
stndy  during  the  year. 


The  laundry  is  for  the  present  housed  in  a  large  S-story  building.  The  girls  are 
taught  the  art  of  washing  and  ironing  after  improved  methode.  During  the  last 
school  year  a  washer,  extractor,  mangle,  and  collar  and  cuff  ironer  were  added.  It 
is  not  the  intention  to  provide  the  laundry  with  too  much  machinery,  but  rather 
to  lighten  the  drudgery.  Two  instructors  are  in  charge  of  this  division.  When  the 
girls*  industrial  building  is  completed  the  laundry  is  to  have  its  home  therein.  Dry- 
ing rooms,  ironing  rooms,  and  every  facility  possible  will  be  afforded  for  the  best 
teaching.  All  of  the  laundry  of  unmarried  teachers  and  students  is  done  by  this 
division.   The  course  is  one  year,  aa  follows: 

F^rti  term:  Water — ^kinds,  hard,  soft;  how  known,  uses.  Soap — definition,  kind^, 
why  used.    Alkalies — icinds,  v^table,  volatile,  mineral,  uses. 

Second  term:  Irons — kinds,  uses.  Preparation  for  washing;  collecting  and  assort- 
ing soiled  clothes;  disinfectants,  why  used.  Washing  of  flannels,  linens,  prints,  etc. ; 
dr>'ing;  ironing  aud  folding.  Miscellaneous  work;  laces,  embroideries,  silks,  etc. 
Beciptis  for  laundry  articles,  such  as  soap,  bleaching  compounds,  etc.  Review  and 
examination. 

TTiird  term:  Bluing—kinds,  indigo,  Busaian,  ultramarine;  why  used.  Starch — 
kinds,  rice,  maize,  pulse;  how  made,  how  to  determine.  Acids — kindi,  uses.  Fre- 
sen^eia  of  color — ox  gall,  sugar  of  leatl,  etc.  Machiner}* — uses  and  care.  Care  of 
laundry  articles. 


The  incrrasing  demand  for  trained  nurses  in  the  South  has  necessitateil  the  ei^tab- 
lishment  of  a  regular  trainii^  school  for  nurses  in  connection  M'ith  the  school 
hospital.  A  complete  coarse  of  three  years  has  been  arranged  for  practical  and 
theoretical  work  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  Two  of  these  years  are  given  to  daily 
work  and  instruction  in  the  hospital,  the  third  year  consists  of  lectures  and  bedside 
instruction,  while  one  or  two  days  of  each  week  are  devoted  to  hospital  work.  The 
hospital  accommodations  at  present  allow  of  only  sixteen  pupila  receiving  instruction 
at  a  time.  The  applications  for  places  in  this  course  far  exceed  the  number  wliii'h 
can  be  received.  During  the  last  year  there  were  sixty  applicants.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  hospital  and  the  head  nurse  to  select  for 
pupils  only  thoso  who  are  of  the  strongest  physiquo  and  who  Iiave  siiown  some  special 
fitness  for  the  work.  The  senior  students  are  frequently  empIoyc<l  by  tlie  physicians 
of  the  town  of  Tuskegee  to  take  charge  of  cases  for  them,  and  in  tliis  way  they 
obtain  experience  and  excellent  supplementary  training.  The  graduates  of  this 
di\'ision  are  already  widely  scattered  and  are  doing  good  work.  In  addition  to  thoso 
who  are  employed  in  families,  a  graduate  of  the  school  is  in  charge  of  the  anrpical 
ward  in  the  Hale  Infirmary  at  Montgomery;  another  is  assistant  matron  and  head 
nurse  in  a  hospital  at  Greenville,  Mips.;  another  is  employed  at  the  hospital  con- 
nected with  ttie  Alabama  Medical  University  at  Mobile,  while  still  another  is 
employed  by  the  year  in  the  Alabama  Female  College  at  Tuskegee. 

The  physician  in  charge,  bemdes  giving  beduidc  instruction,  delivers  a  regular 
course  of  lectures  to  the  B  middle,  A  middle,  and  senior  classes  of  the  day  school, 
on  elementary  physiology,  hygiene  and  anatomy,  practice  of  medicine,  including 
eye,  throat,  and  nose;  surgery,  diseasea  of  women,  midwifery,  di.-eascs  of  children, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  practical  iise  of  the  liattery,  etc. 

The  following  course  of  instruction  is  given  by  the  head  nur;>c  and  resident 
pfaysiciaa: 
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FiBsr  YEAR. — Qualifications  of  a  nurse.  Relations  of  a  nurse  to  the  doctor,  to  the 
patient,  to  the  family.  Deportment  in  hospital  and  private  piaetice.  Hospital 
etiquette.  Self-protectioii.  Model  sick  room.  PracUcal  sa^festions.  Beds  and  bed- 
making.  Methods  of  handling  bed  patients.  Contagion  and  disinfection.  Pre- 
vention of  contagious  diseases.  Bonee:  Practical  lessons,  including  names,  uses, 
cotnposition,  fractures,  dislocations,  sprains,  repair,  diseases,  and  treatment  Diet 
lists:  Practical  work  in  diet  kitchen  for  three  months. 

Second  yb-VIi. — Medicines;  methods  of  administration,  physiological  actions.  Tests 
and  illustrations  uf  drugs  in  everyday  use.  Apothecary  weights  and  symbols,  with 
practical  work  in  the  drug  room.  Hypodermic  injection  of  medicine.  Care  of  the 
sick.  Practical  lessons  on  heart  and  drcnlaUon,  from  manikin  and  patients.  Pro- 
cess of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Intestinal  tract  in  fevers,  etc.  £nemas,  supposi- 
tories, and  laxatives.  Diet  lists:  Lessons  and  work  in  the  diet  kitchen  in  preparing 
food  for  the  eick,  at  least  three  months.  Local  applications  and  how  used.  Excre- 
tory organs,  examinations  of  urine,  nse  of  catheters,  etc.  Medical  and  sntglcal 
emergencies,  including  sunstroke,  fainting,  drowning,  convulsions,  heat,  exhaustion, 
artificial  respiration,  and  hemorrhages.  Suigery  and  surgical  nursing;  preparation 
of  patients  for  operation;  kiiulsand  uses  of  bandages;  sterilization.  Massage  meth- 
ods, including  electricity. 

Third  ybar. — Operating  room,  obstetrical  room;  care.  Preparation  of  a  patient 
for  an  operation;  the  nurse;  the  doctor.  Kinds  of  operations;  instruments  used  and 
preparation  of.  Solutions;  antiseptic  and  aseptic;  uses  and  preparation.  Wounds; 
Varieties,  surgical  treatment,  infectien,  and  modes  of  healing;  boms,  etc.  Bandages: 
Making,  uses,  kind,  application,  sterilization,  otc.  Midwifery:  Practical  and  theo- 
retical instruction  relating  to  care  of  patient  before  and  after  childbirth;  care  of  both 
mother  and  child.  Common  diseases  of  women;  causes  and  how  prevented;  treat- 
ment   Diseases  of  children;  cause,  prevention,  and  treatment 


The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  have  all  the  girls  get  some  training  in  housekeep- 
ing. To  do  this  the  girls  of  the  school  are  divided  into  three  classes,  each  class  taking 
the  ■ourse  in  three  months.  By  this  means  they  get  some  idea  of  how  to  make  a 
comfortable  home.    FoUowuig  is  the  course  of  instruction: 

The  home;  How  to  beautify,  how  to  make  happy;  advanti^es  of  so  doing.  House; 
location,  furniture;  what  to  buy,  how  to  buy  it;  proper  arrangement;  how  to  cax& 
for  it  Miscellaneous  articles— pictures,  how  to  hang  them;  carpets,  how  to  sweep, 
clean,  and  preserve  them;  shades,  how  to  use  them;  brooms,  how  to  rest  them. 
Spring  house  cleaning;  when  to  do  it  How  to  do  general  n'eekly  cleaning;  care  of 
lamjis.  Bedroom;  where  it  should  be;  how  to  ventilate;  how  to  light  and  heat; 
when  and  how  to  clean;  decorations  used.  Beds;  when  and  how  to  clean;  when 
and  liow  to  air  them;  why  aired;  how  and  when  to  change  bedding;  how  to  keep  it 
during  the  eummerseason.  Sweeping  and  dusting;  how  to  sweep  and  dust  properly; 
how  to  build  a  coal  fire;  when  and  how  to  bum  out  chimneys;  use  of  dustpan  and 
trash  box.  Scrubbing;  how  to  use  the  brush;  advantages  of  use  of  brush;  how  to 
remove  paint;  how  to  polish  window  panes. 

Dining  room:  How  and  why  we  shoald  make  it  the  most  pleasant  room  in  the 
house.  The  table,  how  to  set  it,  what  decorations  to  use;  how  to  serve  different 
courses;  how  to  care  for  linen  and  silver;  care  of  pantry,  dishes,  and  towels;  dtttiesof 
host  and  hostess;  how  to  sit  at  table;  conversation;  how  to  wait  with  ease. 

Kitchen:  How  to  iumish,  care  of  cooking  utensils;  how  to  market,  how  to  econo- 
mize; punctuality  and  regularity  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meals;  advantage 
of  same. 

Sick  room:  Where  it  shoald  be;  how  to  make  it  attractive;  ventilation,  heatii^, 
and  lighting;  when  and  how  to  change  patient's  clothes;  how  to  deal  with  bedding; 
how  to  feed  the  wsk;  how  to  viaitthe  sick;  what  to  talk  about 
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Yards  and  outhouses:  How  to  keep  clean;  how  to  make  yards  beautifal;  need  (A 
keepii^^the  outhouees  clean  and  pure. 

Vidting:  When  to  visit,  how,  whom;  how  to  receive. 

Housekeeper:  FerBonal  appearance,  wb^  to  wear,  how  to  wear  it;  colon  BOitablft 
to  different  complexions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  all  of  the  lessons  have  a  practical  appUcatifm. 
The  theory  is  f^ven  one  day  in  lectnrea  and  applied  in  practice  the  next  day. 


For  several  years  instruction  has  been  given  to  a  limited  number  of  students  in  thft 
making  of  ordinary  mattresses  and  pillows,  and  tn  general  upholstering,  but  until 
this  year  the  work  has  not  justified  a  separate  and  distinct  division.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  conducted  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  boarding  department  with, 
mattresses  and  pillows.  During  the  past  year  an  instructor  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  it  and  ten  girla  have  had  instruction.  The  principal  idea  has  been  to  provide 
additional  indoor  work  for  ^Is,  so  as  to  leave  the  out-of-door  work  as  neariy  as  pos- 
sible for  young  men.  No  young  men  are  connected  with  this  department  as  form- 
erly. Any  ^rl  student  wishing  to  learn  mattress  making  and  upholstering  will» 
upon  application,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 


During  the  summer  vacation  the  institution  operates  a  steam  canning  plant  for  the- 
double  purpose  of  preserving  its  own  stock  of  fruit  and  for  teaching  the  industry  of 
canning  to  a  class  of  students  who  remain  at  the  school  during  the  vacation.  In  an 
average  fruit  year  about  5,000  gallons  of  fruit  are  put  up  by  the  plant.  One-gailon 
tin  cans  are  used.  These  cans  are  made  in  the  school's  tin  shop  hy  the  class  of  young 
men  who  are  learning  the  tinsmith's  trade.  Most  of  the  fruit  comes  from  tha 
orchards  of  the  school. 

Students  wishing  to  receive  instruction  in  canning  are  required  to  make  early  appli- 
cation  to  the  director  of  industries  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  school  daring  the. 
vacation. 


The  drawing  room  is  at  present  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Trades  Buildii:^ 
andiaalarge,  well-lighted  room,  37  by  80  feet.  It  contains  39  tables,  30  by  48  incheo. 
<m  top  and  3<f  inches  high.  Each  table  is  provided  with  a  drawer  to  hold  the  draw- 
ing  materials  nsed  by  the  students.  A  large  case,  in  which  students*  drawings  are 
kept,  is  placed  in  the  room.  Near  at  hand  is  complete  apparatus  for  making  blue 
prints.  Each  student  is  furnished  with  a  set  of  drawing  instruments,  board  and 
T-square.  All  students  in  the  day  and  night  school  who  are  in  the  mechanical 
department,  and  in  and  above  the  A  preparatory  claas,  are  required  to  take  instruc- 
tion in  this  division.   The  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

A  preparaiory  dms:  Names  and  uses  of  instruments;  construct  plain  geometrical 
figures;  projections;  explanation  of  scale;  various  scales,  },  };  objects  drawn  to- 
scale;  free-hand  drawing. 

Jumor  douK  Projections;  isometric  drawing;  working  drawings;  detail  drawings;^ 
nuterials;  free-hand  drawing;  design. 

B  mid^  eVut:  Working  drawings;  detail  drawing;  material;  construction;  free- 
hand drawing  (see  course  in  free-hand  drawing);  shades  and  shadows;  design. 

A  middte  dau:  Problems  in  construction;  strength  of  materials;  history  of  archi~ 
tectore;  estunates;  specifications  wd  contracts;  design. 
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Senior  titm:  Adyanced  problems  in  construction;  graphical  staHoa;  perspectivo; 
historical  architecture;  advanced  problems  in  design;  rendering;  miperint^dii^ 
construction. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  1aif[ely  pr^ratory.  It  b^ns  vlth  simple  geomet- 
rical drawing,  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  drawing  instruments  and  to  teach 
them  accuncy  and  neatness;  also  to  give  some  preliminary  processes  which  will  be 
useful  in  the  future  work  of  the  course.  This  is  followed  by  aomo  work  in  projec- 
tions, which  find  application  in  scale  drawings  of  simple  objects. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  work  in  architectural  drawinjr  begins  the  second  year  with 
the  study  of  materials  and  of  construction  in  wood  and  brick.  Considerable  time  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  more  common  materials  used  in  building,  and  to  detail 
and  work  drawings.  Si>ecial  stress  is  laid  on  designing. 

In  the  last  three  years  a  great  amount  of  time  has  been  ^ven  to  the  study  of  strength 
of  materials,  estimates,  specifications,  etc.  A  brief  review  is  taken  of  the  history  of 
architecture,  to  give  the  student  a  better  knowledge  of  building  as  carried  on  to-day. 

Throughout  the  course  students  are  required  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  free- 
hand drawing,  to  give  them  skill  and  facility  with  the  pencil,  which  are  essential  to 
good  drafting. 

In  addition  to  the  time  spent  in  the  drawing  room,  students  must  spend  some  time 
in  the  workshops,  to  give  them  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  materials  with 
which  they  deal,  and  to  supervise  work  intelligently.  The  amount  of  time  required 
depends  on  the  knowledge  the  student  already  has  of  materials  and  construction. 

The  amonnt  of  building  constantly  in  operation  on  the  schtx)!  grounds  and  in  the 
vicinity  gives  students  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  work  in  process  of  erection 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  heads  of  the  different  divisions  and  to  enter  com- 
petitions for  buildings  which  are  to  be  erected.  This  also  allows  a  chance  to  get  at 
just  ideas  of  cost 

For  students  taking  the  regular  contae  in  carpentry,  tinning,  wheelwrighting, 
machinery,  etc.,  special  courses  have  been  arranged,  suited  to  the  neetls  of  each. 

The  general  management  is  by  an  executive  council  of  the  faculty, 
acting  under  the  general  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  funds 
for  building,  maintaining,  and  equipping  conic  from  contributions 
obtained  by  the  pci'sonal  solicitation  of  the  president.  No  tuition  is 
charged.  It  is  stated  by  the  officials  of  this  institution  that  the 
courses  of  training  and  study  can  be  improved  only  by  extending 
their  scope,  and  this  is  being  done  each  year.  In  the  section  where 
the  school  is  located  there  are  but  few  industi-ies,  the  school  itself 
doing  nearly  all  the  industrial  work  for  the  country  around  it,  and 
doing  it  much  better  than  it  was  done  in  the  days  before  the  starting 
of  the  school.  While  many  of  the  graduates  have  become  tt^achers, 
yet  all  through  the  Southern  States  arc  scattered  graduates  of  the 
school,  who  are  engaged  in  the  trades  and  in  business,  and  their  work 
is,  generally  speaking,  of  such  a  high  order  as  to  set  the  standard  for 
work  of  a  simiiar  kind.  As  the  school  gives  instruction  not  only  in 
the  academic  and  industrial  sense,  but  also  in  ways  of  living,  care  of 
the  home,  and  personal  appearance,  etc.,  the  influence  of  its  graduates 
upon  their  race  in  promoting  social  as  well  as  industrial  and  educa- 
tional development  has  been  very  marked  all  through  the  South.  As 
labor  unionism  hardly  exists  in  this  section  of  the  country,  it  has  had 
no  influence  of  any  kind  upon  the  school. 
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By  the  better  prepftrafcion  for  work  which  those  who  hare  attended 
tiiia  school  have  obtained  they  hare  in  practically  afl  cases  made  more 
rapid  progress  toward  success  in  life,  and  secured  higher  wages  and 
steadier  em[rfojinent  than  others  who  have  not  benefited  by  this  instruc- 
tion. The  graduates  are  preferred  by  employera  not  only  to  others  of 
tbeir  race,  but  also  in  many  instances  to  white  employees,  many  of 
whom  are  not  so  well  trained.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  school  that  a  regular  employment  bureau  might  well  be 
run.  Any  graduate  can  work  at  his  trade  without  serving  a  period  of 
apprenticeship,  aa  he  is  taught  his  trade  in  full  before  being  allowed 
to  graduate.  While  improvemeBt  is  aTways  possible,  yet  it  can  be 
tnrthfully  said  that  the  Tusk^ee  Institute  has  alread3^  attained  the  end 
for  which  it  was  established,  namely,  the  improvement  of  the  race, 
itttellectaally,  sodally,  and  morally. 

XOUVT  MEIGW  aOJJOSXD  EBTDTrSTBIAL  XNSTITtrrB,  WAUOH,  AI.A. 

This  institution  for  the  education  of  the  colored  youth  was  estab- 
lished  in  1885  by  Miss  Cornelia  Bowen,  a  graduate  of  Tuskcgee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute.  This  school  has  four  buildings,  including 
one  devoted  to  industrial  training.  There  are  5  teachers  and  an  average 
attendance  of  200  pupils. 

BOYUUr  nmUtSBIAZ.  BGMX  AHD  SCBOOL,  /AGKSOHVZLLB,  FLA. 

The  need  of  missionary  work  among  the  colored  girls  and  of  a 
training  which  would  fit  them  to  be  self-supporting  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  school.  It  was  opened  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  April, 
1886,  in  a  small  cottage  of  6  rooms  with  a  class  of  5  girls.  The  work 
now  (school  year  of  1900-1901),  in  its  different  departments,  occupies 
S  buildings  and  the  growth  of  the  5<rhool  has  been  continuous. 

Sound  health,  good  character,  and  the  desire  for  improvement  are 
required  for  admission.  Christian  instruction  is  the  basis  of  all  plans 
of  work  in  the  school.  Present  accommodations  provide  for  a  family 
of  36  boardmg  students.  Terms  areas  follows:  Board,  16  per  month; 
incidental  fee,  $1;  tuition,  day  pupils,  75  cents  per  month;  tuition, 
primary  department,  50  cents  per  month;  industrial  fee  for  day  pupils, 
25  cente;  music,  three  months,  12  lessons,  $3;  use  of  instrument  for 
practice,  $1.50;  dressmaking,  one  term  of  three  months,  $3;  millinery, 
one  term  of  three  months,  $2.  Opportunity  for  a  few  of  the  students 
to  earn  a  part  of  their  expenses  is  provided  each  year. 

The  general  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  and 
teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  AVoman^s  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  are  9  teachers  in  the 
institution,  graduates  of  various  colleges  and  normal  schools,  and  5  of 
these  are  engaged  in  industrial  work. 
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The  course  of  study  includes  all  branches  taught  in  grammar-school 
grades,  tf^ther  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  housekeeping  and  sev- 
ing.  Music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  is  taught,  and  there  is  a  course 
of  instruction  in  Bible  study.  In  addition  to  the  industrial  instruction 
in  Hcwing  and  housework  given  to  all  the  students  there  is  a  trade  class 
in  dressmaking  and  millinery.  During  the  school  year  of  1900-1901 
there  wei-e  50  in  the  dressmaking  course,  3  in  the  millinery  course', 
and  2i  in  cooking.  From  the  industrial  or  trade  class  there  have  been 
8  gi'aduates.  The  buildings  and  equipment  coat  about  $18,000,  and  , 
the  annual  outlay  for  maintaining  the  school  is  $3,000.-  Tuition  and 
other  fees  pay  about  two-thirds  of  the  annual  expenses  and  the  balance 
of  the  necessar}'  funds  are  donated  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

With  better  facilities  it  is  believed  by  the  superintendent  that  the 
courses  could  be  improved,  and  it  is  hoped  that  soon  the  school  will 
have  a  trades  building  in  which  the  industrial  work  can  be  extended 
and  close  attention  be  paid  to  details. 

FLORIDA  BAPTIST  ACADSXT,  JACKSOITVILLE,  B1.A. 

This  academy  began  its  work  in  the  spring  of  1892.  It  is  controlled 
by  the  colored  Baptists  of  Florida  and  is  largely  supported  by  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  It  is  normal  and  industrial 
in  character  and  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  race,  opportunities  for  obtaining  such  an  education 
being  greatly  needed. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  be  at  least  14  years  of  age.  Ex- 
penses p(>r  month  are  as  follows:  Tuition,  $1;  board,  $6;  washing,  60 
cent4.  Also  an  incidental  fee  of  $1  per  year  for  boarding  students 
and  25  cents  per  year  for  day  students.  Instruction  in  instrumental 
umsic  costs  $2  per  month. 

The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  under  the  board  of 
trustees.  There  are  a  president  and  9  teachers  in  the  faculty,  2  of  j 
whom  are  engaged  In  industrial  work.'  There  is  a  normal  or  academic 
course,  a  model-school  course,  including  primary  and  kindergarten 
instruction,  an  elementary  English  course,  and  an  industrial  course,-  i 
which  includes  the  teaching  of  household  duties  and  sewing  and 
dressmaking. 

The  course  in  household  duties  includes  cooking  and  taking  care  of 
a  house  and  its  contents.  The  course  in  sewing  includes  thorough 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  stitching,  hemming, 
tucking,  pleating,  mending,  darning,  etc.,  making  sheets,  pillowslips, 
towels,  aprons,  underwear,  simple  gowns,  children's  wear,  together 
with  full  instruction  in  use  of  sewing  machine.  The  course  in  dress- 
making includes  cutting  (with  and  without  the  use  of  a  chart),  mak- 
ing, fitting,  and  trimming  dresses,  except  the  more  elaborate  and  costly; 
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the  8tudy  of  materials,  prices,  and  buying;  the  selection  of  appropmte 
colors,  etc. 

During  the  school  year  1900-01  the  class  in  housework  and  cooking 
had  12  pupils,  that  iu  sewing  and  dressmaking,  40.  Hiere  have  been  no 
graduates  from  the  industrial  classes  as  yet.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  of  this  school  was  about  $10,000,  and  the  annual 
expense  of  maintaining  it  is  $5,000.  Funds  ai-e  raised  by  contributions 
from  local  Baptists  and  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  and  fiom  fees,  tuition,  etc.  The  courses  could  be  improved 
by  making  them  more  practical,  and  the  outlook  for  so  doing  is  s^dto 
lie  good. 

OI«ABK  UNIVlfiBSlTY,  ATLANTA,  OA. 

Clark  University  was  founded  in  1870  by  the  Freedmen*s  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
motives  which  led  to  its  establishment  arc  said  to  have  been  purely 
missionary."  It  is  open  to  students  of  all  classes,  regardless  of  sex  or 
color. 

All  students  from  a  distance  arc  required  to  board  and  room  on  the 
campus,  unless  specially  excused  by  the  faculty.  Expenses  are  as  fol- 
lows: Board  per  month,  $6.50;  room,  fuel,  and  light,  $1.50;  washing, 
per  month,  $1;  incidentol  fee,  per  month,  grade  school,  $1,  all  other 
courses,  $1.50;  laboratory  fees,  per  term,  biology,  50  cents,  physics, 
50  cents,  all  other  courses,  $1;  late  registration  fee,  $1;  special  exami- 
nation fee,  60  cents;  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  twenty  l^sons, 
$7.50,  ten  lessons,  $4;  industi^ial  training  fee,  $1;  fee  for  colleg«  and 
post-graduate  diplomas,  $5;  fee  for  higher  normal  diploma,  $3;  fee  . 
for  normal,  musical,  or  industrial  certificate,  $2. 

Five  departments  are  included  by  the  university — the  college,  the 
preparatory  school,  the  normal  school,  the  grade  school,  and  the  school 
of  manual  training.  This  latter  includes  a  department  of  mechanics 
and  a  department  of  domestic  economy.  In  the  department  of 
mechanics  woodworking,  blacksmithing,  printing,  and  shoemaking 
are  taught,  and  in  the  department  of  domestic  economy  dressmaking, 
sewing,  and  cooking  are  taught.  While  this  department  is  called  a 
"school  of  manual  tmining,"  the  officials  state  that  occupations  or 
trades  are  thoroughly  taught.  Ko  student  can  be  graduated  from  the 
school  of  manual  training  who  has  not  been  a  member  in  regular 
attendance  for  at  least  one  year,  and  no  student  who  can  not  make  a 
satisfactory  set  of  I'equired  drawings  and  apply  the  principles  taught 
in  works  with  skill  and  dispatch  can  be  granted  a  certificate  of  giudu- 
ation. 

There  are  4  instructors  in  the  depai*tment  of  mechanics,  1  each  for 
woodworking,  blacksmithing,  printing,  and  shoemaking,  and  there 
are  6  in  the  department  of  domestic  economy,  2  in  both  dress-making 
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and  eookiB^,  1  in  dressmaking  o^ly»  ^  sewing,  1  in  art  needlework, 
and  a  matron.  In. the  year  1899-1900,  for  which  this  report  is  madef 
the  namber  of  students  in  the  different  industrial  courses  was  as  fol- 
lows: Carpentrj,  15;.  printing,  7;  blacksmithing,  6;  shoemaking,  6; 
eookmg,  48^  sewing,  175;.  dresonaking,'  34;  hoctserkeeping,  29. 

The  Imildings  of  the  university  cost  about  ^75,000,  and  the  annual 
cost  of  maintftiniBg  the  schools  is  ¥16,000.  The  proportion  of  these 
figures  ai^licable  only  to  the  defaool  of  manual  training  is  not  separable. 
The  funds  are  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  iiicideatftl  fees,  and 
amounts  giren  by  the  Metfaodiat  Episcopal  Church. 

The  president  speaks  of  the  school  of  manual  training  in  effect  ta 
follows:  "The  courses  are  good  enough;  the  difficulty  lie.s  in  the  fact 
that  many  students  lack  the  means  to  complete  them.  Those  ti-ained 
in  the  school  are- occupying  positions  of  naefhhiess,,  and  from  the  twt 
that  many  of  them  come  from  distant  homes  the  influence  of  the  school 
ia  far-readiing.  The  students  hare  been  elevated  by  their  educatkm 
and  httve  received  better  w^fes  on  account  of  it  The  graduates  of 
such  schools  are  preferred  by  employers  over  merely  shop-trained 
men,  because  they  have  the<»%tical  ae  weU  as  {nractical  knowledge,  and 
tiie  i^p  training  in  the  locality  has  been  improved  as  a  consequence 
of  the  success  of  such  schools.  Where  a  coarse  of  instruction  in  such 
a  school  as  this  has  been  taken,  a  graduate  can  work  without  going 
through  a  period  of  apprenticeship.  These  schools  have,  upon  tlM 
whole,  proved  satis&ctoiy  and  have  attained  the  end  for  which  they 
were  established." 

STKLLKAir  SXMHTABT,  ATTM-WTA,  OA.' 

Spellman  Seminary  is,  aceordii^  to  the  statement  ot  its  president,  a 
literary,  industrial,  and  trade  school  for  cokired  girls.  From  the 
data  ftt  hand  it  appears  that,  as  in  some  other  schools  of  this  class,  the 
indnstrial  Instruetioft  is  hardly  nK>re  than  mannal  training — an  adjunct 
to  the  general  system  of  education — although  an  effort  is  undoubtedly 
made  to  teach  thorooghly  a  few  occupations.  The  seminary  began  its 
existence  April  11,  1881.  It  has  a  college  department,  a  missionary 
department,  a  norHM)  and  trttining  department,  a  college  preparatory 
and  academic  department,  an  English  preparatory  department,  a  nurse- 
training  department,  a  muskal  department,  and  an  industrial  depart- 
ment  Its  graduates  in  many  mstoncea  become  teachers. 

The  institution  hais  about  20  acres  of  hind,  upon  which  there  are  4 
large  brick  buildings  heated  by  steam,  4  frame  doraiitorKa,  aada  frame 
hosjntal  for  the  sick.  The  cottage  system  is  used,  the'boarding  stu- 
dents being  divided  into  6  families.  Applicants  for  admission  mwt 
present  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  and  pass  entrance  exani- 
hiatibns.  Board  i»$&  per  month,  in  advance,  and  if  one  advance  pay- 
ment TA  made  for  the  entire  year  a  disconnt  of  6  per  cent  is  allowed. 
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Health  and  religious  cultnre  are  carefully  looked  after.  A  fine  reading 
room,  library,  and  rauseum  is  furnished.  Diplomas  are  awarded  to 
those  who  have  completed  full  courses,  and  certificates  arc  given  to 
those  who  complete  the  courses  in  the  nurse-training  department  and 
the  industrial  department.  Kacb  student  must  give  one  hour  a  day  to 
housework,  and  must  also  do  her  own  laundry  work.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  yi&n  to  educate  girls  for  home  life.  No  girl  is  paid  for  tbia 
work. 

The  courses  in  the  industrial  department  are  as  follows:  Dc»nestic 
arts;  housekeeping,  an  extension  of  the  domestic  arts  course;  cooking; 
washing  and  ironing;  sewing  and  dressmaking;  and  printing.  Of 
these,  all  except  the  last  two  courses  seem  to  be  given  more  to  preparo 
the  girls  to  act  as  teachers  and  mistresses  of  homes  than  to  teach  them 
occupations  as  such.  This  is  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  last 
two  courses.  Under  the  indnstrial  department  there  is  1  instructor  in 
printing,  1  in  dressmaldng,  and  2  in  sewing.  With  these  also  may 
be  reckoned  1  in  charge  of  the  laundrj',  4  matrons  of  buildings,  and 
3  assistant  matrons,  all  of  whom  give  instruction  in  domestic  arts  and 
housekeeping.  Some  of  these  teachers  are  graduates  of  colleges  and 
some  of  normal  schools.  Tbe  pupils  in  the  industrial  classes  num- 
bered fts  follows:  Dressmaking,  63;  prtntingr  32;  housekeeping  and 
domestic  arts,  13;  sewing,  402;  nurse  training,  47.  No  further  sepa- 
ration into  gindes,  etc.,  can  be  made,  except  to  say  that  23  of  those 
taking  the  course  of  dressmaking  and  ^7  of  those  taking  the  nurse- 
training  course  have  no  other  studies  and  no  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral educational  system  of  the  seminar)'.  The  number  of  graduates  of 
the  industrial  department  can  not  be  given,  as  it  has  proved  impos- 
sible to  separate  them  from  the  general  list  of  graduates  as  shown  in 
the  records. 

The  value  of  the  property  is  at  present  $200,000,  and  more  than 
$100,000  is  now  being  added  in  buildings,  improvement  of  grounds, 
etc.  The  cost  of  maintaining  tbe  whole  institution  is  935,000  per 
annum.  No  separation  can  be  made  in  the  above  figures  of  the  pro- 
poiiion  applicable  to  the  industrial  department  alone.  The  funds  for 
buildit^,  equipping,  and  maintainiBg  this  institution  have  been  raised 
largely  from  private  contributions,  bequests,  etc.  The  Woman's 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  supports  15  of  the  teachers, 
and  help  received  from  the  Slater  fund  has  enabled  the  seminary  to 
carry  on  the  industrial  department  and  to  support  the  normal  work. 

The  officers  of  tbe  seminary  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
iodoatrial  course*  could  be  improved,  particularly  in  the  teaching  of 
eookhtg,  but  no  definite  plans  for  such  improvement  have  been  made. 
This  and  other  similar  schools  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  intelli- 
gence aad  efficiency  of  the  working  classes  in  4,heir  sections  and  in 
promoting  their  general  development   Students  in  such  sdbools  have 
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been  elevated  in  every  way  and  have  been  fitted  for  positions  of 
responsibility,  as  a  result  of  which  they  earn  higher  wages. 

GEOBaiA  STATE  IHDTTBTBIAL  GOLLEGE,  COIXEaE,  OtA. 

This  institution,  located  at  College,  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  a  biunch 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  was  established  under  provisions  of 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  November  26, 1890.  The  need  of 
opportunities  for  an  education,  both  academic  and  industrial,  for  colored 
youths  led  to  its  establishment.  For  admission  into  the  college  the 
applicant  must  not  be  less  than  14  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. Students  may  be  admitted  to  special  or  elective  coursesof  study. 
Tuition  is  free.  Bedding  and  toilet  articles  must  be  furnished  by  the 
students.  A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  for  each  annual  session  must  be 
paid  on  entering. 

So  far  as  possible  all  manual  labor  in  the  college,  such  as  farm  work, 
care  of  grounds,  buildings,  dormitories,  and  recitation  rooms,  making 
fires,  and  ordinary  repairs  are  performed  by  the  students,  and  for  such 
labor  they  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  day  of 
8  hours.  Board  is  furnished  in  the  steward's  hall  to  pupils  at  cost 
There  are  four  general  courses  in  the  college:  Industrie,  preparatory, 
normal,  and  collegiate.  The  industrial  course  includes  a  department* 
of  trades,  which  was  started  in  1899.  Each  student  is  required  to 
devote  eight  hours  a  day  to  his  trade,  and  will  receive  no  pay  from  any 
department  until  be  has  reached  the  stage  where  be  is  of  real  assistance 
in  the  work  of  his  trade.  Students  completing  a  course  in  any  one  of 
the  trades  will  be  given  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  The  following 
tradesare  taught:  Carpentrj',  blacksmithing,  wheel wrigh ting,  maifonry , 
printing,  sboemaking,  tailoring,  painting,  and  dressmaking.  The 
di'essmaking  course  is  required  of  all  girls.  The  courses  of  study  are 
as  follows: 

Carpentbv.— Ftr«(  year:  Names  of  tools  and  parts  of  tools;  use  and  cafe  of  tools; 
instruction  and  practice  in  Bharpening  and  preparing  tools,  planing  and  sawing  to 
dimeniiion,  brining  into  use  planes,  saws,  drawknivcs,  gauges,  squares,  and  levels; 
rimple  joints,  including  halMai>e,  etc.,  made  by  use  of  sawa;  mortises  and  tenons 
embradng  draw-boring,  pinning,  nailing,  screwing,  gluing  work,  panel  work,  etc., 
and  bringing  into  use  brace  and  bits,  chisels  and  mallet,  rabbet,  beading,  and  plow 
planes. 

Second  year:  Building  construction.  Exterior  work:  Laying  off  for  foundation, 
inspeetion  of  foundation;  framing;  simple  roof  construction;  making  and  setting 
doors  and  window  frames;  sheathing,  weatherboarding,  boxing,  shinning.  Interior 
work:  flooring,  ceiling,  ireinscoting;  casing  before  and  after  plastering;  fitting  doota 
and  windows.  Elementary  lessons  in  architectoral  drawing. 

Third  year:  Building  construction.  Interior  work:  Making  doors,  sashes,  mantels, 
stairways,  including  straight,  broken,  and  circular  stairways,  with  rails,  balusters, 
newels,  and  panel  work.  S^terior  work:  I^azza  and  porch  decoration;  truss  roofs. 
Architecural  drawing  and  designing;  estimating  and  contracting;  talks  on  subjects 
pertafning  to  house  construction.  All  work  throughout  the  course  will  be  made 
irom  drawings. 
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Blackshithing. — First  year:  Use  and  care  of  forge;  the  study  of  iron;  the  forgiiig 
of  simple  articles;  the  making  of  simple  welds. 

Second  year:  The  kinds  of  welds;  welding  steel;  the  ase  of  long  and  short  laps; 
ahiinkiiig  old  tires;  forging  dmple  pieces  to  wagons  and  cairiages;  repairing  wooden 
puis  of  wagons;  talkb  on  the  anatomy  of  the  horse's  foot. 

Third  year:  Tire  welding,  axle  welding,  ironing  wagons  and  bnggiee;  tool  mak- 
ing, tempering,  and  annealing;  practical  horseshoeing.  Buch  instruction  in  wheel- 
wrightiDg  will  be  given  during  the  course  as  is  necessary  for  a  practical  blacksmith; 
all  work  will  be  done  from  drawings  made  by  the  students. 

i/LAso^RY. —First  year:  How  bricks  are  made;  study  of  the  soil  used  in  brickmak- 
ing;  classification  of  bricks;  materials  used  in  mixing  mortar;  use  of  gravel  in  mix- 
ing mortar,  cement,  and  lime. 

Seemd  year:  Spreadii^  mortar  on  board  and  on  wall;  laying  out  wall  dry  and 
laying  out  wall  with  mortar;  S-inch  wall  with  comets;  8-inch  wall  with  chimneya 
and  flreplaoes;  16-inch  wall  with  flues;  12-inch  square  piers  and  chimneys. 

Third  year;  Sixteen-inch  wall;  use  of  headers;  semicircular  and  segmental  arches; 
laying  off  building;  setting  doors,  windows,  silts,  and  frames;  semicircular  arches 
over  doors  and  windows;  gothic  arches  and  dovetail  arches.  All  work  is  done  from 
drawings;  talks  on  building  and  construction  throughout  the  course. 

Painting. — First  year:  Names,  uses,  and  care  of  brushes  and  tools;  arrangement 
and  care  of  shop;  roof  painting  and  use  of  wall  brushes  on  weatherboarding;  applying 
priming  and  second  coats  to  weatherboarding;  practice  in  trimming;  sandpapering 
and  applying  lead  coats;  puttying  and  applying  rough  stuff;  rubbing  rough  stuff; 
lessons  in  the  mixing  of  the  principal  virgin  tints;  interior  work  with  inside  colors. 

Second  year:  Further  practice  in  applying  second  and  third  coats  to  exterior  walls; 
complete  course  in  farm-wagon  painting;  applying  colors  to  bn^es  and  first  coat 
of  varnish;  interior  work  imitating  wainscoting,  graining,  and  staining;  hard  oiling 
and  first  lessons  in  frescoing;  how  to  make  different  putties;  striping  carriages;  cut- 
ting glass  and  glazing;  frosting  and  staining  glass;  rubbing  varnish  with  felt  and 
pumice  stone;  further  work  in  exterior  decoration;  advanced  lessona  in  sign  writing, 
gilding,  and  glass  embossing;  use  of  ladders  and  swinging  sti^. 

Utird  year:  Applying  finishing  varnish  to  cturiages;  fresco  painting  continued; 
practice  in  striping  and  ornamenting;  stencil  making;  bronzing  on  wood,  iron,  and 
plaster  cast,  imitating  marble;  painting  in  distemper;  talks  on  cleanliness  in  working 
and  manufacture  of  pigments.    Diseases  common  to  painters,  and  cures. 

Tailoking. — lird  year:  Care  of  tools  and  workshop;  correct  position  on  board; 
how  to  thread  needles  properly  and  kinds  of  needles  for  different  grades  of  work; 
stitches — backstitching,  herringbone,  sidestitchiug,  serging,  felling,  flat  and  welt 
seaming,  tacking,  featherline  loops  and  bars;  sewingon  various  kinds  of  buttons;  care 
of  machine  and  parts;  how  to  handle  machine  properly;  practice  on  parts  of  pants — 
hip,  aide,  top,  fob  pocket,  flies,  back  stoap,  and  the  shrinking  of  surplus  cloth;  seam- 
ing, fitting  tops,  and  the  proper  method  of  finishing  trousers. 

Second  year:  Repair  work  of  all  kinds;  square,  triangular,  and  circular  patches; 
patch,  flap,  welt,  and  bound  pocketa;  fitting  of  vest  collars;  amount  of  surplus  cloth 
to  be  drawn  in  to  make  a  firm  and  regular  edge;  sleeve  making,  coat  fiudng  under 
collar,  quilting  of  canvas,  and  other  minor  pasta  in  coat  making. 

Third  year:  Kinds  of  edges — bound,  pipe,  single,  double,  and  raw;  fitting  col- 
lars and  eleeves;  French  narrow  and  English  broad  buttonholes;  neat  and  artistic 
finish  on  all  kinds  of  coats;  classification  of  goods;  how  to  take  measure — special  care 
given  to  drafting  and  garment  cutting;  talks  on  economy  throughout  the  course. 

Shobseakihg.— i%s(  year:  Thread  makli^;  waxing  threads  and  putting  <m  bristles; 
names,  uses,  and  care  of  tools;  stitching  and  sewii^;  patchii^;  half  boUi^;  finishing; 
repair  work. 

Second  year:  Repair  work  amtinued;  quality  and  difierent  classes  of  work;  making 
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of  new  work;  toppiDg;  lasting;  iufioling;  hueaanng;  aewing  and  nailing  soles;  mak- 
ing toppings. 

Tiird  year:  Meosnrii^  feet  and  maikijig  ahaes  to  fit;  Bpednl  oourse  in  fitting  ahocs 
to  crippled  And  deformed  feeb 

S£wiNo.— i%-sf  year:  One  half  day  a  week  to  each  claaa.  Fint  lemms  cou^  ot 
talks  on  dotha  cotton,  Imen,  alk,  and  wool;  threads,  warp,  and  woof  are  devdoped; 
manner  of  weaving  and  average  widths  of  d<rth;  work  box — articles  neeeaaary  and 
care  of  each.  The  atitcbea  nsed  in  plain  sewing  are  carefully  tan^t  in  the  following 
order,  viz,  basting,  running,  oveFeaeting,  oveiiianding,  backstitcbing,  b^nming, 
gathering,  regulating  gathers,  blindstitcbing,  darning,  and  patcbii^.  Seams — feUed, 
French,  hemmed,  Dorothy,  and  backstitehed.  Hems — faced,  extension,  rolled,  hem< 
stitched,  French,  blind,  sliprtitch.  Patches — overhanded  and  hemmed— are  to  ud 
popils  in  mending  torn  pumemta  neatly  and  accaxatdy.  Battonlu^ea,  loops,  ^reletB, 
and  hooks  asd  cyea  are  tao^it  by  practice  wwk  on  oblong  sqnares;  the  length  vi 
thread  to  smr  with  ia  taught  wltii  this  part  <^  the  woft;  sewing  on  buttons  properly; 
matching  plaids,  stripes,  and  flgaret;  fancy  stitches — brier,  herringbone,  feather, 
button-hole,  and  outline  stitches  are  taoght  to  help  pupils  in  beautifying  simple 
material;  dnesnnaking  begun. 

Second  year:  The  Orst  year's  work  continued.  Takii^  measoxea  and  draftil^;  pat- 
terns; underwear,  tiihirt  waists,  children's  dresses,  and  thin  dresses  are  made  from 
drafted  pattema.   Cok»  talks  an  gtren,   J^caiting  ooi^inned. 

Third  year:  8eooad  year's  work  continned,  and  dreaNAtkiiig  by  parts  eommenoed. 
The  skirt,  Unii^  canvas;  and  goods  cnt,  basted,  fitted,  stitt^ted,  pressed;  putting  <m 
braid,  flmehing  plaeket,  sewii^  od  belt  and  "hangeis,"  hooks  and  eyes  complete 
that  part  of  the  work.  The  basque  lining  cut — right  and  wroi^  way  to  cnt  taught; 
goods  cut  next,  matdiing  plaids,  stripes,  figures,  and  up  and  down  of  jhIq  in  vd:vet; 
basting  basques,  fitting,  paring  seama,  presni^,  sewing  on  hooks  and  eyes,  right  and 
VTongway.  Boning basgoe  and  making rieeves, collar,  and  "bangers"  eompletethe 
waist  Kach  pupil  ia  required  to  make  a  eranplete  set  of  bed  linen,  nndwwear,  and  at 
least  one  dress  bei(»e  flnislung  the  conrse. 

The  object  is  to  give  each  popil  a  thotoo^h  knowledge  of  plain  and  fine  sewiac^ 
Hints  on  embn^eiy,  millinery,  and  interior  deeotatitm  are  given  oataide  ot  sdiool 
faonra.  Each  pupil  keeps  a  record  oi  verbal  inotrnctiona  and  work  dom  by  herseU. 
To  become  a  finished  dressmaker  requires  three  yean. 

The  course  in  printing  has  not  yet  been  laid  cat.  There  are  9 
instructors  in  the  department  of  trades.  As  this  department  has  just 
been  started  there  have  been  no  graduates. 

The  fonikfings  consist  of  a  dormitory,  two  school  buildings,  cinpel, 
farm  house,  blacksmith  shop,  wheelwright  and  carpenter  shops,  and 
four  cottages  for  the  teachers.  The  cost  of  these  buildings  was  about 
$50,000,  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  college  is  |>16,000. 
funds  come  iroiu  State  appropriations  and  fr<Mii  the  grants  by  tha 
United  Stetea  of  the  proceeds  of  pabtic  lands. 

From  an  official  of  the  institution  the  followiog  statement  was 
obtained:  "The  courses  of  instruction  can  undoubtedly  be  improved  as 
the  school  grows  older;  they  can  be  made  more  pi'actical;  ti'ade  te^b- 
ing,  having  just  been  b^un  in  this  school,  has  had  little  if  any  effect 
so  far  upon  the  industries  of  the  State  or  upon  the  working  chiaaes,  but 
the  influence  of  the  general  educational  system  of  this  and  similar 
schools  has  been  to  increase  intelligence  and  to  promote  industrial, 
educational,  and  social  development  among  the  working  peopla.  Xhp^ 
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who  hnre  been  under  the  instruction  and  influence  of  such  seboola  hare 
greatly  improved  in  efficiency;  they  do^  better  work  and  get  higher 
wa^9  and  more  raptd  promotion  by  reason  of  the  preparation  for 
work  ."tecured  by  their  school  education;  the  graduates  of  such  schools 
are  preferred  by  employers,  because  they  are  more  intelligent  and 
regnlar  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  the  inflnence  of  such  schools 
has  led  to  the  improvement  of  ordinary  shop  training;  their  gradu- 
ate are-  able  to  get  work  at  all  the  trades  without  passing  through  a 
term  of  ^pprent^^e^ip." 


This  is  a  school  but  recestly  started  by  the  Missionary  Baptist  Con- 
vention of  Georgia  (colored). 

The  eoHTsea  of  instruction  are  academic,  collegiate,  theological,  and 
iBdnstriftl'.  The  industriatl  course  has  four  branches — carpentry,  sew- 
ing, cookiBg  and  dbmestrc  science,  and  farming  and  dairying.  Print- 
ing is  also  taught,  bat  only  in  an  elementary  form.  The  general  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  die  board  of  trusteed  and  the  principal  of  the 
school.  The  instructors  have  been  trained  in  the  Spclln^an  Seminary 
of  Atlanta,  the  Lynchbarg  Seminary,  the  Atlanta  Baptist  College,  IJm 
University  of  Chicago,  and  similar  institutions. 

In  the  indnstrial  branches  the  number  of  pupils  is  as  follows:  Car- 
pentry, 25;  sewing,  16;  cooking  and  domestic  science,  48;  and  farm- 
inff  and  dairyiag,  12.  In  these  branches  the  attempt  is  made  to  teaoh 
tile  occupations  thoroughly — the  instruction  goe*  beyond  mere  manual 
training.  There  have  been  no  graduates  as  yet.  The  building  now  in 
iusecost^0,00O,a«dtheanHualcoBtof  maintaining  the  school  is  $3,000. 
The  proportion  of  these  figures  ap]>Iioable  to  the  course  in  industrial 
traming  is  sioaU  at  present.  The  f  aods  are  contributed  by  the  Mis- 
■ieoary  Baptist  Conrention  of  Cteorgia. 

In  the  opinH)^  of  the  officials  of  this  school  its  industrial  coui'ses 
cohM  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  more  modem  tools  and  appli- 
aaees,  and  the  outlook  is  enconragii^.  The  school  has  already  created 
an  educational  sentiment  and  is  increasing  the  intelligence  nnd  efficiency 
of  the  working  classes.  Graduates  of  similai'  schools  in  Georgia  are 
preferred  to  shop-trained  boys  because  they  have  theoretical  knowl- 
edge in  addition  to  practical.  They  get  work  at  their  trades  without 
undergmng-  a  period  of  apprentujeship.  The  school  is  too  young  to 
hftve  it  said  that  it  luw  prored  sotisftctoryf  bat  the  management  is 
eneourf^«d  to  believe  that  it  will  be,  and  tbait  it  will  attain  the  end  for 
which  it  was  ^tablfshed. 

UAVBS  BOMS  AKD  ZNBUSTBXAX  SCHOOL,  SAVANITAH,  OA. 

This  school  was  started  in  1885  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Lewis  and  Miss  Viola 
BsAdwin,  trader  the  au^nees  and  support  of  the  Woman's  H^me  Mis- 
Bioiiary  Society  of  tiie  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchi«itizits^«ii£)id^ni 
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training  and  culture  of  poor  colored  girls,  who  are  taken  into  the  home 
and  taught  domestac  industries.  The  special  need  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  was  the  desirability  that  the  colored  children 
should  be  taught  such  useful  occupations  as  would  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  and  make  their  homes  happier  and  brighter.  The 
genei-al  management  is  under  the  princiiHil  of  the  school  as  directed 
by  the  supervising  committee. 

From  8.45  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  each  day  is  devoted  to  regular  school 
work,  besides  an  evening  hour  for  study.  The  remainder  of  the  time 
is  divided  between  housework  and  sowing.  Fifty  cents  per  year  is 
charged  for  the  use  of  school  books;  day  students  furnish  their  own 
books  and  pay  50  cents  per  month  tuition.  Board  in  the  home  is  $5 
per  month. 

The  industrial  courses  taught  are  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry 
work,  and  are  designed  to  fit  the  girls  for  taking  care  of  their  homes, 
or  to  earn  their  living  as  teachers,  domestic  servants,  and  seamstresses. 
The  total  number  of  instructors  <s  6,  educated  in  Clark  University, 
Fredonia  Normal  School,  and  Clarion  State  Normal  School.  There 
are  40  pupils  in  the  school  at  present.  But  '60  have  regularly  grad- 
uated, though  700  girls  and  15  boys  have  received  more  or  less  tmning 
in  the  school  since  it  was  started. 

The  buildings  used  cost  about  l|10,000,  and  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining the  school  in  all  its  branches  is  $3,,000.  The  funds  for  sup^ 
porting  the  institution  are  raised  from  fees,  contributions  of  individ- 
uals, etc. ,  and  one-third  is  provided  by  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  officials  of  this  school  believe  that  with  more  room  and  money 
their  industrial  courses  could  be  improved.  The  effect  of  this  and 
similar  schools  has  been  to  improve  the  home  life  and  to  increase 
morality.  Those  educated  in  such  schools  receive  better  wages  and 
have  steadier  employment.  The  graduates  are  more  desired  by 
employei's  than  others  because  they  are  better  trained,  and  schools  of 
this  kind  have  proved  satisfactory;  but  more  trades  or  occupations 
should  be  taught. 

OILBEBT  ACADEU7  AND  mDUSTRlAL  COLLEGE,  WCfSTED,  lA.. 

The  need  of  a  school  of  a  thoroughly  practical  character  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  coloi'ed  race  led  to  the  establishment  of 
this  school.  It  ia  supported  by  the  Freedman's  Aid  and  Southern 
Education  Society,  and  the  board  of  managers  of  that  society  are  its 
trustees.   It  is  now  a  branch  of  the  New  Orleans  University. 

The  school  "is  open  to  young  men  and  women  of  all  races  and 
religions,"  but  only  colored  pupils  have  availed  themselves  of  its 
privileges.  Applicants  must  furnish  satis&ctory  evidence  of  a  good 
moral  character.   Students  whose  {wrents  or  guardians  do  not  live  in 
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the  village  most  board  in  the  school  building.  Tuition  is  free.  An 
incidental  fee  of  50  cents  per  month  is  charged  each  pupil.  Board 
is  $6  per  mont^,  payable  in  advance.  Boarding  students  must  furnish 
their  own  bedding.  Young  women  do  their  own  washing,  and  young 
men  are  charged  50  cents  per  month  for  having  washing  done.  An 
extra  charge  of  $3  per  month  each  is  made  for  music,  stenography, 
typewriting,  and  drawing. 

The  institution  may  be  considered  as  having  two  departments  of 
instruction,  academic  and  industrial.  The  industrial  department  is 
independent  of  the  academic  and  its  courses  are  not  compulsory;  but, 
owing  to  the  large  number  who  desire  to  take  them,  only  those  who 
expect  to  become  worlimen  are  encouraged  to  enter  upon  them. 

For  the  year  1899-1900  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  the  industrial 
courses  of  study  was  as  follows:  Agriculture,  40;  floriculture,  5;  dairy- 
iiig?  3;  printing,  10;  carpentry  and  cabinetmaking,  11;  needlework, 
32;  blacksmitbing  and  wheelwrighting,  11;  baking  and  cooking,  6  males 
and  47  females;  painti^ig,  3;  and  laundrj'^  work,  44.  There  have  been 
but  15  graduates  so  far. 

There  ai-e  14  members  of  the  faculty,  of  whom  6,  all  gmduates  of 
this  academy,  are  engaged  in  teaching  trades.  The  industrial  building 
and  its  equipment  cost  $5,800.  To  maintain  the  industrial  work  costs 
about  $1,000  per  annum.  As  the  industrial  department  is  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  academic,  the  cost  is  low;  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty,  were  it  carried  on  by  itself  it  would  cost  at  least  $3,000  per 
annum.  The  funds  are  supplied  from  the  interest  on  a  small  endow- 
ment and  by  the  Freedman's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society. 

Facts  and  opinions  gathered  from  the  officials  of  this  institution  are 
to  the  following  effect:  The  courses  could  be  improved  by  having 
them  made  longer,  and  the  outlook  is  good  for  such  improvement,  as 
people  are  now  inclined  to  aid  industrial  schools.  The  graduates 
exert  an  influence  for  good  in  their  communities  and  labor  to  raise  the 
intelligence  of  those  around  them.  They  get  higher  wages  than  work- 
men educated  in  the  shops  only,  and  aa  they  are  better  pi*epared  for 
work  they  are  preferred  by  employers  and  do  not  have  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  apprenticeship  when  beginning  work.  Schools  of 
this  character  have  tended  to  improve  the  training  given  in  shops, 
are  generally  successful,  and  are  fast  attaining  the  ends  for  which 
established. 

TOTraALOo  ujiivnutsirY,  touoaxoo,  hiss. 

This  is  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  colored  youth  of  both  sexes. 
It  was  started  in  1869  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which, 
with  funds  specially  given  for  that  purpose,  purchased  500  acres  of 
land  and  a  large  mansion  that  had  been  erected  just  before  the  civil 
yvsLT,   In  the  next  two  years  two  other  buildings  were  erected,  so  that 
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in  1871,  when  the  school  was  chartered  hy  the  State,  there  were 
boarding  accommodations  for  abrntt  60  students 

In  1873  the  school  wa»  adopted  by  the  State  aa  one  of  its  normal 
schools,  bat  in  1877  State  sapport  was  withdrawn.  In  1879  a  board  of 
visitors  was  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  from  that  time 
until  1892  the  State  appropriated  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  a  year  for  the 
support  of  the  normal  department.  Since  then  this  appropriation  has 
not  been  made,  aa  the  school,  not  beings  conducted  as  a  free  school,  can 
Dot  receive  State  aid  under  the  constitution. 

The  general  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and 
faculty. 

In  the  university  there  are  the  following  sohoots  and  courses  of 
study:  The  I>aniel  Hand  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  for  day 
impib  only,  used  as  a  school  of  practice  and  observation  for  those 
training  to  be  teachers;  the  grammar  school,  which  receives  pupils 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  fuid  prepares  for  the  academy  and 
the  teachers' training  courses  or  normal  school;  the  academy,  with 
classical  and  scientific  courses,  fitting  for  college  and  also  designed  for 
Uiose  who  may  not  demire  toattend  school  longer;  and  the  teachers'  Gain- 
ing course  or  normal  school  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
wish  to  Ht  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Indus- 
trial work  in  aome  form  is  combined  with  all  the  above  courses.  A 
college  course  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1897;  tl^re  is  also  a  mnsictU 
^eparbuent  and  a  biblical  and  theological  department. 

The  industrial  work,  as  above  stated,  is  given  to  alt  students  of  the 
primary,  the  grammar,  and  the  normal  schools,  and  of  the  acad^y. 
This  is  principally  in  the  form  of  manual  training  and  training  in  the 
branches  of  dcMuestic  science,  and  the  regular  courses  in  these,  includ* 
ing  wood  and  iron  working,  mechanical  drawing,  cooking,  etc.,  last 
four  years. 

After  Gomj^eting  the  r^^lar  coarse,  ad\^uiced  work  is  given  for 
those  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  and  wish  to  learn  a  trade,  and 
special  arrangements  are  made  for  those  who  wish  to  attend  this 
school  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  a  txttde  or  oeeupation. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  are  given  to  those  completing  a  trade 
course.  Trades  and  occupations  are  taught,  as  follows:  Carpentry, 
cabinetmaking,  blacksmithing,  raechantciU  drawing,  farming,  garden- 
ing, cooking,  housekeeping,  needlework  (including  hand  and  machine 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  art  embroidery),  and  millinery. 

During  the  school  year  1899-1900  the  number  of  students  in  each 
course  was  as  follows:  College,  7;  academy  and  normal  school,  46; 
grammar  school,  165;  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  186;  night 
school,  24;  music  department,  47;  and  industrial  works,  288  (carpen- 
try, cabinetmaking,  and  blacksmithing,  75;  needlework,  98;  millinery, 
12;  cooking,  70;  housekeeping,  11;  farming  and  gardening,  22),  The 
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total  number  of  students,  not  including  duplications  contained  in  the 
above  list,  was  436. 

The  number  <^  those  who  were  actually  learning  trades  and  the 
number  of  trade  graduates  have  not  been  obtained,  but  the  total  num* 
ber  of  graduates  np  to  the  year  1899-1900  wae  92. 

There  are  37  members  of  the  faculty,  5  of  whom  teach  in  the  indus- 
trial courses  and  are  graduates  of  the  Hillyer  Institute  (Y.  M.  C.  A.)» 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  New  York 
School  of  Domestic  Science,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  existing  buildings  and  equipment  are  valued  at  about  $100,000, 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  $18,000  annually,  the  funds 
being  obtained  from  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  from 
contributions. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  institation,  except  for  the  kinder- 
garten school,  must  be  14  years  of  age  and  must  pass  tiie  required 
examinations. 

The  expenses  are  25  cents  per  week  for  tuition,  $1.75  per  week  for 
board  (including  furnished  room,  lights,  and  plain  washing),  50  cents 
per  term  as  an  incidental  fee,  which  helps  to  provide  books  and  period- 
icals for  the  library  and  reading  room,  and  $3  per  month  for  instru- 
mental or  vocal  music  for  those  taking  lessons  therein.  Each  student 
must  furnish  his  own  lamp  chimneys,  towels,  and  soap.  The  total 
expense  of  board,  tuition,  and  incidental  fees  for  the  year  of  eight 
school  months  is  $65.50.  From  those  who  wish  to  pay  in  advance  for 
&  whole  year  $60  cash  will  be  taken  for  full  amount. 

Those  remainingat  the  school  during  the  winter  and  spring  vacations 
will  be  charged  25  cents  per  day  for  board.  All  needed  text-books 
can  be  purchased  or  rented  from  the  treasurer.  The  rent  of  the  needed 
books  is  $1  per  year. 

About  a  dozen  boys  can,  by  working  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden, 
|»y  their  way  in  full,  receiving  instruction  in  the  night  school.  The 
same  number  of  girla  can  work  their  way  in  the  boarding  hall.  Work 
aid  to  a  limited  amount  may  he  given  to  others. 

On  behalf  of  the  management  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  constant 
development  and  improvement  in  the  courses  taught,  it  being  the 
endeavor  to  work  toward  industrial  training  for  the  masses  and  special 
rastruction  for  the  trades;  that  years  ago  an  apprentice  system  at  the 
trades  was  tried,  but  failed,  as  it  gave  industrial  training  to  a  limited 
number  only,  and  that  the  present  system  is  far  more  successful.  It  is 
also  stated  that  there  are  no  industries  in  the  locality  of  the  school, 
except  a  few  blacksmiths  and  carpenters;  many  of  the  graduates  come 
from  a  distance  and  upon  graduation  either  return  to  their  homes,  where 
they  exert  a  strong  influence  for  good  and  often  become  leaders  of 
their  people,  or  become  useful  citizens  in  other  places  where  they;  locate: 
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tJiose  who  have  been  under  instraction  io  the  school  hare  improved  in 
every  re^jpect,  and  higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and  more  rapid 
promotion  certainly  accrue  to  them  as  a  result  of  their  good  prepara- 
tion for  work,  and  they  are  preferred  by  employers  over  shop-trained 
boys  by  reason  of  their  increased  intelligence  and  fine  training. 

It  ia  said  that  the  school-trained  workmen  can  get  work  at  their  trades 
without  undergoing  a  period  of  apprenticeship. 

The  school  is  considered  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  its  students  are 
developed  in  character  and  add  much  to  the  economic  wealth  of  the 
communities  wKerein  they  locate. 

ASHEVILLE  AGADBKT  AND  INDUSZBIAIi  SCHOOL,  ASEEVILi;.B, 

N.  0. 

This  institution  for  colored  girls,  now  in  its  fifUi  year,  is  a  genend 
educational  institution,  having  primary,  grammar,  and  normal  depart- 
ments, and  teaching,  in  the  Allen  Industrial  Home,  connected  with  the 
academy,  all  branches  of  domestic  science. 

The  training  of  the  home  is  intended  to  prepare  young  colored 
women  and  girls  to  conduct  properly  their  own  homes,  or  to  render 
acceptable  service  to  those  who  may  employ  them.  It  consists  of  a 
three-year  course,  which  includes  sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking,  and 
laundry  work.  Pupils  completing  this  course  will  receive  a  certificate 
of  attfdnment.  No  pupil  will  be  received  in  the  home  £or  less  than 
three  months. 

The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  and  faculty, 
and  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman^s  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  are  5  teachers, 
1  of  whom  is  a  graduate  of  this  school  and  1  a  graduate  of  Fredonia 
(N.  Y.)  Academy. 

In  the  different  industrial  courses  in  the  year  ending  in  May,  1901, 
there  were  90  pupils  in  sewing  and  dressmaking,  27  in  cooking,  27  in 
laundry  work,  and  35  in  general  housekeeping.  There  have  been  but 
6  graduates  up  to  and  including  the  year  1900,  but  many  who  have 
not  completed  their  courses  have  left  the  school  and  are  at  work. 

Tuition  and  board  are  payable  in  advance.  The  terms  are  as 
follows:  Board  in  the  Industrial  Home,  $6  per  month,  or  $50  per  year; 
tuition  in  normal  or  grammar  departments,  50  cents  per  month,  or  $4 
per  year;  tuition  in  primary  department,  25  cents  per  month,  or  9& 
per  year;  instrumental  music,  25  cents  per  lesson;  elocution,  four 
lessons  for  $1. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  was:  For  the  school  building,  $5,000,  and 
for  the  Allen  Home,  $11,000.  An  adjoining  lot,  worth  $2,500,  has  been 
donated.  To  maintain  the  school  in  all  its  departments  costs  $3,S00 
per  year.  The  funds  are  obtained  by  donations  and  contributions  of 
friends  and  church  societies. 
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Information  obtained  from  the  school  faculty  is  to  the  effect  that  an 
extension  of  the  courses  is  desirable,  but  on  account  of  lack  of  means 
the  prospect  of  improvement  is  poor. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  have  learned  to  take  care  of  their  own 
homes  and  those  of  others,  and  many  applications  for  help  have  been 
filled  from  among  the  students  at  high  wages.  This  acbool  has  been 
a  great  stimulus  to  other  schools  and  vei-y  helpful  among  the  young. 

As  a  result  of  their  preparation  for  work,  the  girls  of  this  school  are 
said  to  secure  better  employment  and  higher  wages  than  they  could 
otherwise  have  done.  When  taken  into  the  school  they  are  crude  and 
ignorant,  but  when  they  leave  they  can  fill  good  positions  as  cooks, 
dressmakers,  etc.,  and  give  satisfaction,  and  are  greatly  preferred 
by  employers  to  those  without  the  school  training. 

The  school  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  but  more  means  is  needed 
to  extend  it  on  other  lines  of  industrial  training. 

HIGH  POINT  NOBUAI.  Ain>  nmuSTBIAI.  SCHOOL,  HIGH  POINT, 

N.  C. 

This  school  was  established  in  1891  by  the  Board  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  New  York  yearly  meeting  of  Friends. 

The  management  is  by  the  principal  and  faculty  under  supervision 
of  the  local  advisory  board  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  conducts  an 
academic  department,  a  music  department,  and  an  industrial  depart- 
ment. The  graded-school  course  of  the  city  of  High  Point  is  also 
conducted  b^'  this  institution  under  an  arrangement  with  the  school 
board  of  the  city,  and  a  night  school  also  forms  one  branch  of  the 
school. 

The  industrial  department  has  courses  in  domestic  science,  sewing 
(including  dressmaking),  and  cooking,  for  girls;  in  mechanics,  brick- 
laying, plastering,  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  free-hand  drawing, 
mechanical  drawing,  and  farming,  for  boys.  The  courses  of  instrac- 
tion  are  as  follows: 

Sbwikg.— It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  girls  all  those  things  which  are  esBential  to 
thorough  development.  £ach  girl  who  enters  the  boarding  department  is  required 
to  sew  a  certain  number  of  hoais  each  week.  The  sewing  room  is  fnmiahed  with 
all  articles  necessary  to  make  iiigtruvtion  thoroi^h  and  satisfactory. 

First  year:  Instruction  in  use  of  needle,  thread,  tliimble,  and  cloth;  drills  on 
basting,  overcasting,  running,  stitching  and  backstitching;  turning,  basting,  and 
hemming  ol  hems  ol  difierent  widths;  buttonholes;  making  of  bags,  towels,  and 
aprons. 

Second  year:  Beview  of  first  year's  work;  buttonholes;  putting  on  hooks  and  ejes^ 
felling  straight  and  bias  fells;  hemstitching,  gatherii^,  and  overhandii^;  puttii^  on 
bands,  putting  in  guasets;  cutting  and  making  of  drawers,  skirts,  and  dolls'  clothes. 

liirdy&ir:  Keview  of  serond  year's  work;  darning  and  patching;  instrucHon  on 
the  manufacture  of  needles,  pine,  thimbles,  hooks  and  eyes,  etc.;  cutting  from  pat- 
tern and  making  of  plain  under-garmenta  of  all  kinds. 

9257—02  21  ^  , 
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Dressmaeiito.  —F^Td  year:  Imtruction  on  different  kin<]8  of  and  manafacture  of 
cIotliR;  (m  quality,  color,  their  liannoniouB  blending  and  contrasting;  on  matcliing 
of  plaids,  figures,  and  stripes;  use  of  machine;  its  parts  and  their  uses;  cutting, 
basting,  fitting,  and  finishing  of  plain  waists;  cutting,  basting,  hanging,  and  finishing 
of  plain  skirts;  making  of  collars,  putting  in  whalebones,  etc. 

ifecond  year:  Drafting  by  system,  catting  and  fitting  of  garments  by  measure, 
making  of  trimmBd  waists  and  skirts  by  measure.  It  would  be  well  for  those  who 
take  dressmaking  to  provide  themselves  with  cloth  and  necessary  arti<;Ies  for  such  a 
course. 

CooKiKG. — All  girls  are  given  thorough  inetruction  in  plain  cooking.  Each  girl  of 
the  boarding  department  is  required  to  cook  a  certain  numl)er  of  hours  each  week. 
She  must  provide  herself  with  two  Beta  of  white  caps,  sleeves,  and  aprons,  also  note- 
book and  pencil. 

Firnt  year:  Plain  cooking,  including  breads,  meats,  gravies,  vegetables,  sonps,  and 

pies. 

Sccotid  year:  Review  of  the  first  year's  work,  and  preparing  such  as  meat  sauces, 
pudilings,  pies,  cookies,  and  cakes. 

Third  year:  Bcview  of  all  previous  cooking,  and  the  making  of  such  as  halads^ 
potting  meats,  jelliesj  ices,  and  fancy  cakes. 

Bricklayino.— Proper  use  of  ordinary  brieklayer*8  tools;  making  mortar  beds  and 
boards;  buildii^  scaffolds;  screening  and  slacking  lime,  mixing  mortar,  selecting 
brie-k,  choice  of  lime  and  sand,  hod  carrying,  spreading  mortar,  use  of  cementi 
cleaning  brick,  laying  brick  pavement,  running  courses  to  line,  use  of  wood  brick, 
laying  foundations  with  footings,  running  up  comers  and  walls  to  height,  nse  oS 
stretchers,  headers,  half-headers,  rowlocks  and  ties,  laying  tiers,  settling  sills,  getting 
windows  and  door  frames,  striking  joints,  flat,  hollow,  and  round;  making  plasteta, 
panel  work  and  brick  comiee;  laying  off  and  building  arches,  square,  bonded,  and 
circular;  building  chimneys  and  stacks.    Work  is  done  from  drawing. 

Pi.An-ERi:«a.— Making  mortar  and  putty;  use  of  hair,  lathing,  plastering  walls  and 
ceilint^B,  plastering  to  grounds  and  to  fini^,  scratch  coating,  second  and  third  coa^ 
ing,  floating,  hard  finish,  and  stucco  work.  Theory  as  well  as  practice  will  be  givm 
in  both  courses.    Stress  ia  placed  upon  neatness  and  precision  of  work. 

Mechanics. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  mathematics  will  be  given  to  fit  . 
the  student  for  the  work  of  this  department   The  following  course  will  be  pursued 
until  students  are  able  to  take  more  difficult  work:  How  to  manipulate  tools  and 
0ia<'hinery,  wid  the  use  of  the  same;  making  of  joints  and  cur\-e8;  wood  turning; 
wooii  carving;  cabinetmaking;  carpentry;  free-hand  drawing;  instrumental  drawii^ 

BLACKsuimiNQ. — A  three  years'  course,  embracing  the  followii^  work:  Welding 
enlar^ncr,  swaging,  scroll  work,  horseshoeing,  thread  cutting,  and  drill  work. 

FARXtNO.— The  school  owns  a  fertile  fiirm  of  90  acres  where  i^cnltm«  is  studied. 
Five  acres  have  been  set  apart  for  a  model  farm,  where  a  practical  and  experimental 
farming  course  is  carried  on.  The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows:  Nature  of  soil 
and  drainage;  fertilizers  and  manures;  uk  of  farm  tools;  tests  of  seeds  and  seeding 
crops;  care  of  stock  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  dairying  and  dairy  products. 

The  school  owns  horses,  hogs,  cows,  one  mowing  machine,  one  wheat  drill,  one 
reaper,  plows,  wi^ns,  and  other  farm  implements. 


In  the  school  year  of  1900-01  there  were  155  students  takii^  these 
courses.  There  sre  12  members  of  the  faculty,  of  whom  5  are  engaged 
in  teaching  trades.  Two  of  the  instructors  were  educated  in  St.  Augus- 
tine's School,  1  in  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechamcal 
College,  1  in  the  Unirersity  of  Pennsylvania,  4  in  the  Hampton 
Institute  of  Virginia,  1  in  Fisk  University,  1  in  Shaw  University, 
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1  in  Leonard  Medical  College,  and  1  in  Earlham  College.  There  have* 
been  no  graduates  as  yet  in  the  industrial  courses. 

The  expenses  are  aa  follows:  Board,  fuel,  and  laundiy,  per  month, 
^7;  tuition,  day  students,  $1;  incidental  fee,  ^1.  A  limited  number 
of  studentii  work  in  the  daytime,  at  the  rate  of  5  to  7  cents  per  hour, 
and  attend  school  at  night  the  first  year,  after  which  they  are  placed 
in  the  day  school.  No  cash  is  paid  for  this  labor,  but  it  is  counted 
againi^t  the  charges  for  board,  tuition,  etc.    All  boarding  students  are 

'  allowed  at  least  two  hours  per  day  to  work  at  the  above  rates.  Work 

students  must  not  be  under  16  years  of  age,  must  be  in  good  health 
and  able-bodied,  and  must  provide  themselves  with  clothes,  shoes,  and 
medicine  and  be  responsible  for  doctors  bills  for  at  least  six  months. 

Students  must  bring,  or  purchase  on  arrival,  a  Bible  and  a  diction- 
ary, must  be  supplied  with  hairbrush,  comb,  toothbrush,  clothes 
brush,  shoe  brash  and  blacking,  and  mast  provide  their  own  sheets, 
pillowcases,  towels,  napkins,  and  toilet  soap. 

This  school  has  been  in  active  operation  only  about  six  years,  and 
the  cost  of  buildings,  land,  and  equipment  was  approximately  920,000. 
It  costs  about  $19,000  annually  to  maintain  it.  The  money  is  raised 
from  tuition  and  other  fees,  from  donations  from  friends,  and  from 
appropriations  by  the  State  and  city. 

Officials  of  the  school  state  that  in  the  trades  taught  the  courses  are 
satisfactory',  but  that  it  would  be  advantageous  could  more  trades  be 
taught  in  the  school;  that  the  industries  of  the  locality  have  been 
benefited  by  the  establishment  of  the  school,  though  no  specific  data 
can  bo  given;  that  the  course  of  training  increases  the  intelligence  of 
tlie  students,  and  on  account  of  that  fact  they  work  better  and  more 
intelligently  than  those  who  have  not  received  such  training.  It  is 
also  said  that  although  the  school  has  no  graduates  as  yet,  still  many  ^ 
who  have  nearly  completed  their  course  leave  and  obtain  work,  and 
they  always  get  better  wages  and  give  better  satisfaction  than  those 
■who  have  not  had  a  school  traiuing.  Those  who  have  nearly  com- 
pleted their  courses  go  right  to  work  as  full  workmen  and  have  no 
apprenticeship  to  serve.    The  school  is,  generally  speaking,  satLs- 

*  factory,  but  from  lack  of  means,  etc.,  has  not  yet  fully  attained  the 

end  for  which  it  was  established. 

BT.  AUOUSTINX'S  SCHOOL,  BAZ^GH,  N.  C. 

This  school  was  incorporated  in  1867  and  began  its  work  in  1868. 
Its  purpose  was  to  tiuin  young  colored  men  and  women  in  the  ele- 
ments of  an  English  education,  to  prepare  them  for  teaching,  and  to 
add  collegiate  studies  for  those  able  to  take  them.  The  need  of  so 
educating  the  young  that  they  might  be  able  to  earn  a  better  living 
led  to  the  establibhmcnt  of  industrial  courses  at  a  comjMiratively  recent 
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•date.  There  are  the  following  departments  at  present:  Collegiate, 
normal,  preparatory,  and  industrial,  and  a  training  school  for  nurses. 

Thero  arc  two  terms  of  four  months  each  in  the  school  session.  A  fee 
of  $0  per  month  is  charged,  and  students  must  render  thirty-five  hours 
of  work  each  month.  The  charge  may  bo  reduced  from  $48  to  $45  a 
year,  provideil  the  Rtudents  enter  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  and 
remain  through  the  entire  school  j'^ear.  Payment  must  be  made  in 
installments  of  $20  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  and  $25  on  the  1st 
of  Jaruiary.  Day  students  are  charged  only  $1  per  month.  Each 
student  must  provide  three  sheets,  two  pillowcases,  blankets,  and 
towels,  and  in  addition  the  girls  are  required  to  hare  an  umbrella, 
waterproof,  and  overshoes,  and  the  hoys  overalls  or  suitable  clothing 
for  outdoor  work. 

The  general  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and 
faculty  —in  number  Of  these,  6  are  employed  in  teaching  the 
industrial  courses. 

In  the  industrial  department  the  young  women  have  the  care  of  the 
household  and  the  young  men  the  care  of  the  grounds,  the  farm,  and 
garden.  Instruction  is  given  to  the  girls  in  sowing,  dressmaking,  and 
cooking,  and  to  the  young  men  in  farming,  gardening,  carpentry, 
bricklaying,  masonry,  and  pnnting,  and  in  these  coui'ses  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ti'ade.  taught.  The 
numlxu*  of  studenta  in  the  industrial  courses  during  the  school  year 
1900-01  was  38.  The  only  graduates  as  yet  from  the  industrial  coai*sc8 
were  0  from  the  course  of  cooking  last  year. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  in  all  its  branches  for  the  year 
of  1899-1900  was  $14,844.90,  and  the  funds  were  obtained  from  interest 
on  endowment,  tuition  and  other  fees,  and  contributions  from  friends. 

The  industrial  department  of  this  school  is  new,  but  the  courses  are 
said  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  given  under  present  conditions.  They 
could  Iw  improved  if  more  money  were  available. 

SHAW  UNIVEBSITT,  KALEIOH,  N.  0. 

Shaw  University  was  founded  in  1865  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  freedmen.  AH  the  student,  except  those  in  the  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  and  pharmacy,  spend  considerable  time  in  industrial  training. 
Blacksmi  thing,  iron  and  steel  working  and  turning,  cabinctmaking, 
carpentry,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  sewing,  and  dressmaking 
are  taught.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  young  men  and  women  a  practical 
training  rather  than  to  teach  them  trades,  yet  the  occupations  are  so 
thoroughly  tttught  that  many  of  the  graduates  are  capable  of  earning 
a  livelihood  and  do  earn  one  by  work  at  the  occupation  learned  in  the 
university.  The  bulk  of  the  students,  however,  become  teachers  and 
iweachera. 
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SLATEB  mSUSTBIAL  AND  STATS  NOBMAL  SCHOOL,  WINSTON- 

SAI^Elff,  N.  C. 

Four  ideas  were  prominent  in  starting  this  school:  (1)  The  vital 
importanoe  of  training- for  good  citizenship;  (3)  a  belief  that  the  neg-ro 
should  he  taught  to  work  intelligently  with  his  hands  as  well  a.s  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  schools; 
(3)  the  great  need  of  a  normal  school  for  colored  people,  a  plax-e  where 
teachers  should  he  taught  how  to  teach;  (4)  a  negro  colony  where 
colored  people  should  live,  owning  their  own  homes,  stai*ting  their  own 
industries,  and  to  a  certain  extent  governing  themselves. 

Through  the  labors  of  the  prescntfpresident  of /this  school  und  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  0.,  a 
board  of  trustees  was  organized  in  18i*2  to  establish  a  school  embody- 
ing the  ideas  al>ove  set  forth.  A  valuable  tract  of  land  near  the  city 
was  donated  by  a  number  of  interested  citizens.  Othei-s  erected  a 
recitation  hall  and  assembly  room  in  which  to  begin  the  school,  whi(;h 
was  called  the  Slater  Industrial  Academ}',"  in  honor  of  the  late 
John  F.  Slater,  who  gave  a  million  dollars  for  the  industrial  training 
of  negroes  in  the  South.  Soon  after  the  founding  of  the  school  the 
county  board  of  education  of  Forsyth  County  adopted  the  school  and 
made  provision  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  public  school  in  connection 
with  the  academy.  In  1895  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  appro- 
priated. $1,000  per  annum  for  the  school,  and  in  1897  it  more  than 
doubled  this  amount.  Forayth  County  appropriates  a  small  sum  for 
the  school  each  year,  and  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  Peabody 
fund  is  also  received  by  the  school.  In  addition,  voluntary  contri- 
butions are  made  by  local  friends  of  both  races  and  by  friends  in  the 
North. 

The  school  is  normal,  academic,  and  industrial  in  its  character,  and 
is  managed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  a  local  board  of  manage- 
ment, and  by  the  president  and  faculty,  which  numbers  15,  of  whom 
4  give  instruction  in  the  industrial  classes. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  now  in  use  by  the  school  was 
about  $15,000,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  is  about  $6,400  annuallj'. 

The  expenses  are:  Board,  x>ayable  in  advance,  $5  per  month;  wash- 
ing, 50  cents  per  month;  fuel,  50  cents  per  month;  tuition  to  day 
students,  payable  in  advance,  $1  per  month.  All  students  must  fur- 
nish their  own  lights  and  must  bring  their  own  bedding,  including 
quilts,  sheets,  and  pillowcases. 

The  privileges  of  the  institution  are  not  limited  by  sex  or  creed. 
All  students  registering  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
moral  character. 

The  school  has  an  academic  department,  a  normal  department,  a 
department  of  the  English  Bible,  a  department  of  music,  a  commer- 
cial department  giring  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  business  law,  type- 
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writing,  and  stenogrnphy,  and  an  iTidustrial  department.  Tn  this  last 
department  instruction  is  given  in  sewing',  cooliing,  laundry  work,  and 
dometjtic  economy  for  giris;  and  shocmaking,  carpentering,  irwiwork- 
ing,  brickniaking,  and  agricnltiue  for  boys. 

During  the  school  year  of  1900-01,  110  studontd  were  taking  the 
induiftrial  courses,  and  there  have  been  20  graduates  therefrom,  many 
more  having  had  the  benefit  of  the  training  but  not  graduating. 

The  feeling  exista  among  the  managers  of  the  sfhool  tliat  the  indus- 
trial training  could  be  improved  by  extending  the  courses,  and  the 
hope  U  expressed  that  a  textile  school  will  be  established  in  the  near 
future.  • 

It  is  said  that  those  who  attend  the  school  become  better  citizens, 
more  intelligent,  more  efficient  in  every  respect,  and  improve  in  con- 
duct. They  are  also  more  steadily  employed,  have  better  wages,  and 
take  and  do  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  those  who  have  not  attended 
the  school. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  graduates  of  this  and  similar  schools  are 
eveiywhere  preferred  to  merely  shop-trained  workmen,  and  they  are 
more  intelligent  and  can  be  trusted  to  do  things  by  themselves.  On 
this  account  a  spirit  of  emulation  has  been  aroused  and  there  has 
recently  been  a  change  for  the  better  in  shop  training. 

The  work  of .  the  school  has  been  exceedingly  satisfactory — more  so 
than  was  expected — and  the  entire  neighborhood  seems  in  accord  with 
its  efforts. 

SOHOFnCIiS  NORKAI.  AND  mUBTBIAIi  SCHOOL,  AIKSN,  8.  0. 

This  school  was  started  in  1868  by  Martha  Schofield,  it^  present 
principal,  in  a  little  frame  schoolhouse.  To-day  the  property,  entirely 
free  from  debt,  is  worth  $30,000,  and  includes  two  substantial  brick 
buildings  and  two  frame  buildings  in  Aiken,  S.  C,  with  a  farm  of  231 
acres  3  miles  distant  from  the  town.  The  school  is  the  result  of  a 
need  ^*for  an  institution  to  train  colored  pupils  to  meet  the  problems  - 
and  conditions  of  life  they  have  to  confront,  and  to  make  them  better 
fitted  to  meet  the  duties  that  will  come  to  them  as  brothers,  sisters, 
parents,  or  citizens.  In  the  countiy  places,  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  South,  are  hundreds  of  young  colored  men  and  women 
growing  up  in  the  densest  ignorance.  In  our  schoolrooms  they  receive 
tiiorongh  training  and  industrial  instruction  which  fit  them  to  take 
up  the  duties  of  everyday  life." 

Applicants  for  admission  must  give  evidence  of  a  good  moral  char- 
acter. Students  from  a  distance  must  board  at  the  school.  In  the 
boarding  department  only  girls  of  12  years  of  age  or  over  and  boys  of 
15  years  of  age  or  over  are  taken. 

The  terms  are  as  follows:  $6  per  month  for  board,  i-oom,  fuel,  and 
light,  or  95  a  month  each  where  more  than  one  pupil  comes  from  the 
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same  family  or  for  those  who  have  been  teachers  iu  the  public  schools; 
50  cents  a  month  for  boys*  washing — girls  do  their  own  washing  in  the 
lanndrj;  50  cents  a  month  for  tuition  and  the  use  of  text-books. 

There  are  17  instructors,  of  whom  10  give  instruction  in  the  indus- 
tries taught. 

All  the  boarding  students  have  the  pi-ivilege  of  learning  ti-ades  dur- 
ing the  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays.  The  course  in  each  trade  is  four 
years,  but  may  be  extended  if  students  are  irregular  in  attendance  or 
are  backward  in  their  work.  Certificates  arc  not  given  in  any  trade 
until  it  is  thoroughly  mastered.  A  limited  number  of  daj'  students 
are  also  allowed  to  take  up  special  industries,  and  their  work  is 
accepted  in  lieu  of  tuition  fees.    The  trades  taught  are  as  follows: 

Printing:  Tliis  has  been  taught  for  over  twenty  years,  nnd  graduates  are  to  be 
fonnd  all  over  the  South.  The  monthly  newspaper  and  school  stationery  are  printed 
by  the  students,  the  leodir^  hotels  patronize  the  school  prees  extensively,  and  the 
check  and  pass  books  of  the  bank  of  Aiken  are  printed  and  bound  here. 

Hameea  making:  No  machines  of  any  kind  are  used  in  this  department,  but  every- 
thing is  handmade  and  the  work  tamed  out  competes  biicceesfully  vith  the  best. 

Cbrpoitry:  The  first  year  in  the  carpenter  shop  is  devoted  exclusively  to  repair 
work.  I^er  new  work  is  taken  up.  The  inetmctor  in  this  department  is  both  a 
carpenter  and  a  cabinetmaker  and  ia  fally  qualified  to  carry  his  pupils  from  the 
simplest  operations  with  the  plane  and  square  to  the  most  inteicato  ones  in  furniture 
making. 

Blacksmithing;  There  is  a  conveniently  arranged  s-hop,  supplied  with  a  few  tools, 
where  repairs  are  made  for  the  farm.  There  is  no  regular  instructor  at  present,  and 
additional  toola  are  also  needed.    It  can  not  be  said  that  the  trade  is  really  taught. 

Farming:  Indnstrions  boys  of  good  character  are  given  work  on  the  farm  at  17.50 
per  mmth,  which  ia  paid  over  to  the  boardinji  departmrait  for  school  purposes  when 
the  engagement  terminates.  Five  and  one-half  months'  work  pays  board  and  tuitiw 
for  the  whole  term.  "While  this  is  being  done,  useful  information  about  farming  is 
being  imparted. 

Shocmaking:  This  department  was  opened  for  girls  in  1897,  and  many  have  learned 
to  half  sole,  heel,  and  patch  as  well  as  the  average  coantry  dioemakef.  They  expect 
to  devote  four  years  to  the  trade  and  to  complete  it. 

Sewing:  Mending  ia  neceasarily  the  first  and  most  important  port  of  this  work, 
though  a  great  many  sheets  and  pillowcases  are  made,  a  quantity  of  un<lerwear,  and 
a  number  of  dresses.  An  advanced  class  is  taught,  in  which  a  number  of  girls  learn 
to  cut,  fit,  and  make  dresses. 

Cooking:  A  systematic  course,  in  which  the  girls  rct^ive  instruction  throe  times  a 
week. 

Housekeeping:  This  includes  sweeping  and  scouring,  dusting  and  arrangement  of 
rooms,  washing  of  dishes,  setting  of  tables,  etc. 

Laundering:  Facilities  are  provided  for  12  girls  in  the  washroom  and  6  in  the 
ironing  room,  who  are  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  washing  and  ironing. 

Storekeeping,  for  the  sale  of  old  clothing  donated  to  the  school  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students,  has  been  a  leading  feature  of  the  work  since  1882.  Dnringlhe  bosy 
aeaaon  there  have  been  over  100  customers  a  week,  who  were  iraited  on  by  the 
students  under  the  supervimon  of  a  teacher.  The  one-price  system  is  adhered  to, 
exactness  in  nnall  things  ia  observed,  and  business  conducted  on  a  strictly  cash 
baas.  During  the  year  ending  Afay  31,  1900,  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  old 
clothing  at  the  store  was  (1,665.45. 
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The  numlM>r  of  students  receiving-  instniction  in  the  foregoing 
indtitiitrics  is  as  follows:  Printing,  7  boy.s  and  3  girls;  harness  making, 
8  boys;  carpentry,  10  hoys;  shoemaking,  4  Ijoys  and  2  girls;  chair 
caning,  4  girls. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 1900, 
was  ^5,1M)1.18,  and  the  funds  came  from  interest  on  the  endowment 
fund,  voluntary  contributions  of  friends  in  the  Noilh,  public  school 
fund  and  tax  from  pupils,  sales  of  Htationei*y,  Ijalancc  left  from  income 
of  previous  j'car,  etc. 

From  statements  of  the  school  authorities  it  appeai-s  that  while  the 
coui'sos  of  ti-ade  inj^truction  ai-e  excellent  they  could  be  iuiproved 
})y  the  use  of  monoy  in  purchasing  tools  and  mtiterial  iind  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  trades  taught;  that  the  school  has  done  much  to 
raise  the  intelligence  of  those  who  have  attended  it  and  has  a  good 
effect  iiTpon  th(>  lii})orers  of  the  locality  generally,  and  that  it  has 
caused  those  who  have  received  its  training  to  obtain  higher  wages 
and  steadier  employment  than  they  would  otherwise  have  received. 

It  is  also  believed  by  the  school  officials  that  the  graduates  arc  pre 
ferred  by  employers  to  those  whose  onl^'  training  was  received  in  the 
shop,  as  the  school  graduates  are  better  prepared  for  the  work.  They 
do  not  have  to  ptiss  through  a  period  of  apprenticeship  at  any  of  the 
trades  taught  in  the  school.  It  is  also  said  that  the  school  has  proven 
satisfactory  and  is  constantly  increasing  in  efficiency. 

CliAPI^IN  T7NIVEBSITT,  ORAlTOEBTTSa,  8.  C. 

The  existence  of  this  institution  is  due  largely  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Hon.  Lee  Claflin  and  family,  of  Massachusetts,  which  made  possi- 
ble the  purchase,  in  ISOl),  of  the  original  site  of  the  Orangeburg  (S.  C.) 
Female  Seminary,  consisting  of  6  acres  of  land  aud  several  buildings. 
Ijater  two  tracts  of  land  adjoining  the  original  purchase  were  secured, 
containing,  i*esj>ectivcly,  37  and  31  acres.  The  university  was  estab- 
lished for  the  pui'pose  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  colored  race. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  12,  1872,  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics'  Institute  for  colored  students  was 
located  at  Orangitburg.  An  experimental  farm,  containing  about  116 
acres,  adjoining  the  property  of  the  university,  was  purchased.  For 
the  sake  of  greater  economy  and  efficiency  the  two  institutions,  while 
distinct  in  every  other  particular,  wei*e  placed  under  one  management. 

In  1896  Claflin  University,  in  obedience  to  the  action  of  the  general 
conference,  which  declared  against  the  union  of  church  and  state, 
separated  from  the  State  institution,  and  is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  ICducalion  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

It  was  recognized  that  there  was  great  need  of  an  institution  where 
trades  could  be  taught,  and  the  John  F.  Slater  fund  making  it  p(wsi- 
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l)le  to  commence  in  that  line,  the  department  of  mimnal  training;  was 
estiiblished  in  1883.  The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training  and  to  teach  trades  in  connection  with  literary 
studies. 

Cciiiticates  are  given  to  those  completing  the  industrial  courses  and 
diplomas  to  those  completing  the  classical  and  other  courses. 

The  boarding  department  is  conducted  on  the  club  plan.  This 
arrangement  gives  the  students  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  daily 
bill  of  fare.  After  an  experience  of  several  yeai*s  it  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  plan  for  all  concerned.  The  best  quality  of  food 
is  used,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  and  variety.  Two  kitchens  are  set 
apart  for  self -boarders.  By  this  arrangement  students  who  live  near 
and  those  who  wish  to  practice  economy  can  provide  for  themselves. 
Many  students  claim  to  board  on  from  30  to  50  cents  per  week. 

The  university  provides  I'ooms  for  students,  each  furnished  with 
bedstead,  mattress,  table,  chairs,  and  washstand.  All  other  articles, 
such  OS  quilts,  sheets,  pillowcases,  spreads,  mirrors,  towels,  soap, 
lamps,  bowl  and  pitcher,  books,  Bible,  napkins,  teaspoons,  and  tum- 
blers, must  be  furnished  by  the  students  The  university  store  pro- 
vides at  very  low  rates  all  kinds  of  groceries,  stationery,  books,  etc. 

The  expenses  per  month  are  as  follows:  Matriculation  fee,  50  cents; 
primary  department,  00  cents;  English  department,  $1;  preparatory 
and  normal  department,  $1.50;  college  department,  room  rent,  $1; 
extra  fuel — self-boarders,  50  cents;  board  at  university  tobies,  $5.50. 

The  department  of  industrial  training  contains  the  following  courses: 
Mechanical  drawing;  architectural  drawing;  woodworking,  carpentry, 
etc.;  masonry,  lathing,  and  plastering;  ironworking;  painting,  house 
and  coach;  printing. 

The  Simpson  Industrial  Home,  established  by  the  ladies  of  Phila- 
delphia in  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  Mathew  Simpson,  is  a  two-and- 
a-half  story  building.  It  is  under  the  care  of  a  matron,  who  gives 
daily  instruction  in  the  art  of  domestic  economy.  Several  girls  reside 
permanently  in  the  home;  others  are  sent  by  classes  from  the  univer- 
sity for  instruction  therein.  It  is  a  part  of  the  university,  and  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  cook- 
ing are  here  taught. 

An  outline  of  the  industrial  work  is  as  follows: 

MBcnAMiCAL  Drawing. — All  working  drawings  come  under  this  head.  There  is, 
however,  a  6X)ecial  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  to  which  the  senior  normal  and 
preparatory  students  are  admitted.  This  couree  comprise  the  drawing  of  the  ellipse, 
spiral,  cycloid,  epycycloid,  and  hypocycloid,  helix,  screw  threads;  projections;  pyr- 
amids; oblique  views;  truncated  pyramids,  oblique  views  of  the  circle;  development 
of  sorfticea;  truncated  cones;  intersecting  eolit^  cylinders,  and  cones. 

AscnrrEcruBAL  Dbawing.— Names,  uses,  and  care  of  inRtruinents;  practice  drawing 
of  simple  geometrical  formB;  copying  plans  and  elevations  of  small  framiB  cottaoe; 
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copymj;  exterior  and  interior  details  of  cottage;  making  plans,  elevatioiu,  and  details 
of  small  briek  building;  working  out  details  of  the  claRtic  orders;  drawing  of  orna- 
ments; study  of  materials;  priaciplea  of  designing;  lectures  on  Eniperintcndence. 

WooDwoBKiNO. — ^Thc  classcs  in  woodworking  are  made  up  of  the  nonnal  and  col- 
lege preparatory  departments.  Oirls  report  to  light  woodworking  and  drawing,  tak- 
ing the  coarse  with  the  boys.  This  is  done  because  it  is  educative;  that  thny  may 
be  made  familiar  with  toolaand  the  use  of  the  same;  for  physical  exercise,  and,  lastly, 
that  those  who  are  to  teach  may  be  better  able  to  do  kindergarten  work.  The  course 
of  study  in  woodworking  covers  three  years. 

The  first  and  second  years  of  the  woodworking  course  are  compulsory,  a  third  year 
is  elective,  allowing  woodworking,  masonry,  or  painting.  The  woodworkinj;  de]iart- 
ment  is  equipped  with  a  16-horHepower  gasoline  engine,  planer,  and  matclier,  ripsaw, 
bandsaw,  lathes,  mortising  machine,  emery  wheels,  and  a  single-head  patent  freizer. 
Students  are  taught  how  to  operate  the  machines  and  to  keep  them  in  order.  Si)ecial 
attention  is  given  to  lathe  work,  where  students  turn  chisel  and  hammer  handles, 
A)lling  phi9,  table  legs,  balusters,  and  face-plate  work. 

tXrst  year:  Names,  uses,  and  care  of  tools;  simple  lessons  in  sawing,  croencut  and 
lipping;  nailing;  exercises  in  planing  rough  surfaces  to  a  finished  face  within  one 
plane;  exercises  in  joinii^  edgee  at  right  angles  to  face,  tinted  l>y  the  try-sqoare; 
planing  inclined  and  circular  edges;  making  one-piece  articles — sloid;  tuming^lathe 
practice. 

Srrond  year:  Sharpening  tools  and  netting  saws;  making  halved  joints,  mortise 
and  tenon;  Ruaiian  sinid,  doweling,  dovetailing,  and  cmstmcting  jointe  from  abo^'e 
principles  at  angles  of  90",  45",  22i",  and  30'. 

Mabonky,  Lathing,  amd  Plastebing. — The  courne  in  bricklaying  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  masonry  department  is  designed  to  tit  young  men  for  practical  Hfe. 
Not  only  those  who  expect  to  be  masons  take  instructions  in  this  department,  but 
also  young  men  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  master  woodworkers  and  architectural 
draftsmen.  The  course  of  study  is  as  follows:  Karnes,  uses,  and  care  of  tools;  utudy  of 
clay,  sand,  rock,  and  concrete;  mortars  and  their  constituent  parts;  foundations; 
practice  work  on  straight  wall;  bonding,  building  plain  window  and  door  cape; 
lectures  and  practice  work  on  arches;  use  of  anchors;  laying  of  pressed  bricks;  cal- 
culations on  materials;  estimating  work;  lc*ssons  in  lathing;  IcBsona  in  plastering, 
including  all  kinds  of  finish;  lessons  in  estimating  lathing  and  plastering.  I./CCturps 
are  given  on  strength  of  walls,  fireproof  construction,  cement,  etc.  Instruction  is 
given  in  drawii^  and  reading  plans.  Students  who  are  anxioits  to  stand  at  the 
head  uf  their  work  are  encouraged  to  enter  a  class  in  architectural  drawing. 

Ibonworkixo. — This  department  is  fitted  with  eight  portable  iron  forges  of  the 
most  approved,  jiattem,  and  with  all  nec^sary  tools,  vises,  benches,  etc  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  the  care  and  management  of  fires,  and  lenaons  in  heating, 
holding,  and  striking,  advancing  p^ually  to  liendii^,  upsetting,  welding,  pnnchii^, 
dimwing,  and  shaping  iron,  and  hardening  and  tempering  steel.  Repairs  are  done 
by  insttructors  and  students,  thereby  givii^  practical  training  and  application  of 
theory,  Sliop  to<jls  are  made  by  students  in  regular  class  work.  Aside  from  foi^ 
work,  finishing  wilh  files  and  emery  cloth  is  taught  All  work  is  executed  from 
drawingH  made  by  students.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  management  to  have  machine 
work  in  this  course  another  year.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the  placing  of  power 
latlies,  drill  press,  and  planer. 

Paintino. — This  department  ia  twofold  in  its  instruction,  comprising  house  and 
coach  painting.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects:  Use  and  care  of  toots; 
exercises  in  selecting  colors  and  mixing  paints;  exercises  in  priming,  second  and 
third  coat  work  in  house  painting;  talks  on  pigments;  exenuscs  in  sign  writing; 
exercises  in  oil,  wood  filler,  and  varnish  work;  exercise  in  finish  work;  frce- 
haud  drawing  of  stencil  patterns  and  cutting  the  same;  graining  and  stuning;  fresco 
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painting  in  water  colors  ant!  oil;  exercises  in  gear  and  body  paintin«:,  priming, 
puttyiug,  piimicln};,  nibbing,  etriping,  and  finishing;  glazing. 

PitiNTisd. — The  Claflin  Bulletin  is  printed  and  the  job  work  of  the  institution  is 
done  in  the  office.  Students  arc  first  taught  the  boxes  of  the  cases;  to  handle  Btlck 
and  rule,  and  to  pet  and  distributi;  type.  They  nextleam  the  different  fonts  of  type, 
to  make  up  fomm,  and  to  do  pre%work.  - 

Plain  sewi.no. — All  girla  not  meiabera  of  the  drettsmakiug  claaees  are  required  to 
take  plain  sewing.  So  far  as  possible  they  are  provided  with  material  for  the  making 
of  useful  articles,  but  many  are  kept  upon  sample  or  practice  work.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  an  interest  and  even  enthusiasm  in  this  department. 

Dressmakin'g. — By  the  system  of  dress  cutting  by  measure  in  uhc  any  giri  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  learn  in  one  year  to  cut  and  make  a  dress  in  good  style. 
Persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  university  are  at  liberty  to  leara  the  system  hy 
the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

CooELiMQ. — Classes  in  cooking  are  taught  at  the  Simpson  Home.  The  departments 
are  furnished  with  the  necessary  implements  and  material  to  do  plain  cooking.  The 
.  school  has  adopted  in  part  {Tie  methods  used  In  the  public  schools  of  Washington 
and  in  part  the  methods  tai^ht  at  Ghautanqua.  The  outline  is  as  follow:  Cooking: 
Beflnition,  purposes,  processes,  and  incidental  and  general  information  respecting 
materials,  sourceij,  processes  of  preparing,  and  combination,  care  and  selection  of 
materials,  care  of  ranges,  fires,  and  cooking  utensils.  Processes:  Boiling,  stewing, 
broiling,  baking,  frying,  and  preserving.  Boiling:  Meat-?,  vegetables,  cerealp,  doughs, 
and  liquids.  Stewing:  Meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Broiling:  Steaks,  chops,  fish, 
and  oysters.  Baking:  Bread,  meats,  cake,  pics,  puddings,  and  v^tablea.  Frying: 
Fish,  oysters,  batters,  and  cakes.  Preserving:  By  sugar,  vinegar,  and  palt.  Cook- 
ing for  the  sick:  Meat  eoups  and  broths,  cereal  soaps  and  broths,  dainty  dishes  and 
relishes,  cooling  beverages. 

The  faculty  mmibers  33,  of  whom  8  are  engaged  in  teaching  indus- 
trial occupations.  They  are  graduates  of  colleges,  schools  of  tech- 
nol(^',  normal  schools,  etc.  The  number  of  students  in  the  trades 
courses  is  as  follows:  Mecliantcal  drawing,  190;  architectui-al  drawing, 
14;  woodworking,  108;  masonry,  lathing,  and  plastering,  175;  iron- 
working,  50;  painting,  10;  printing,  8;  sewing,  195;  dressmaking,  30; 
domestic  economy,  cooking,  etc.,  26. 

During  the  earlier  j'eaz's  of  the  school  it  did  not  graduate,  and  since 
it  has  done  so  but  50  have  been  regularly  gi-aduated. 

Since  the  original  purchase  of  land  and  buildings  but  $10,000  has 
been  expended  on  new  buildings  and  $20,000  on  equipment.  A  new 
industrial -training  building  is  now  under  way,  which  will  cost,  when 
completed,  about  $30,000. 

Much  more  is  being  done  in  industrial  lines  now  than  formerly,  on 
account  of  recently  increased  facilities. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  university  is  alx>ut  $8,000  annually,  and 
the  funds  are  raised  by  contributions  from  Northern  people,  as  the 
result  of  personal  solicitation,  and  an  annual  sum  of  $4,000  from  the 
John  F.  Slater  fund. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  conducting  this  institution,  the  trade  courses 
taught  are  good,  and  no  substantial  improvement  could  be  made  except 
by  making  the  industrial  department  more  of  a  school  of  technolc^. 
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They  state  that  the  benefits  accruing  to  industries  as  u  result  of  the 
school  training  affect  more  than  those  existing  in  the  locality,  which 
arc  but  few.  Many  of  the  students  are  from  distant  homefi,  and  upon 
leaving  the  institution  thoy  carry  their  training  and  the  habits  acquired 
into  their  own  localities,  and  do  much  good  by  example  and  teaching. 
There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of  students, 
and  since  the  introduction  of  the  industrial  training  m  1S83  the  dis- 
cipline has  g-reatly  improved.  The  training  of  the  school  is  said  to 
have  greatly  increased  tlic  intelli»;'ciK  o  of  those  who  have  been  under 
instruction.  The  gmdiiates  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  steady  em- 
ployment and  promotions  come  l)ecause  of  their  g^ood  preparation. 
Employers  prefer  them  to  shop-trained  workmen  because  they  have 
knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing,  can  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
architects,  and  make  out  estimates  and  bills  for  lumber,  etc.  They 
can  also  read  drawings  and  plans.  They  can  get  work  at  any  trade 
taught  in  the  school  without  undergoing  a  period  of  apprenticeship. 

STATE  COLORED  COLLEGE,  OB.AI7GEB17BG,  S.  C. 

This  institution  was  estal)Ushcd  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the 
l^islature  of  South  CaTOllna  passed  In  1S96.  There  are  in  operation 
a  college,  a  normal  and  preparatory  school,  a  model  school,  a  musical 
dci}artment,  an  art  department,  an  industrial  department,  a  mechanical 
department,  an  agricultural  department,  an  engineering  department, 
and  a  military  department. 

Those  completing  the  courses  in  any  of  these  dcjxirtmeuts  will  obtain 
a  diploma,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  life  certiticate  as  a  teacher  in  the 
pultlic  schools  of  the  State. 

Tho.so  applying  for  admission  must  be  of  sound  physical  health, 
bring  testimonials  of  good  moral  character,  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  must  pass  the  required 
examinations. 

Board  in  the  college  dormitories,  including  furnished  rooms  and 
washing,  costs  $35  per  school  term — $5  per  month  in  advance.  There 
is  no  charge  for  tuition,  unless  pai'ents  or  guardians  have  an  income 
of  Sl,(H»0  per  year.  Cost  of  text-books  will  average  ¥8  a  year 
throughout  the  course.  Each  student  is  charged  an  entrance  fee  of 
$1,  payable  in  advance,  to  provide  for  breakage,  wear  and  tear,  and 
incidentals.  £^h  male  student  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  a 
military  uniform,  which  costs  from  $8  to  $15,  and  the  female  students 
uniform  dresses  of  blue  serge  trimmed  with  black  braid,  which  can  be 
pui'chosed  at  college  at  a  cost  of  from  $3  to  $5. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  industrial  department  to  give  training  in  such 
industrial  arts  as  may  be  suitable  to  men  and  women  and  conducive  to 
self-reliance  and  usef  nlncsa.  This  department  teaches  the  following 
subjects:  Sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  cooking  and  domestic 
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economy,  cai-pentry  and  woodwork,  bricklaying  and  plastering, 
mechanical  diawing,  painting,  ironworking  and  machinery,  uphol- 
stering and  cabinetmaking,  saddlei'y,  harness  making,  Hboemaking, 
sawniilling'  and  manufacture  of  hard  and  soft  lumber,  and  tailonng. 
In  addition  to  the  above  the  agricultural  depailment  has  a  courue  in 
dairying  and  butter  making. 

Every  student  over  12  years  of  age  must  do  two  hours'  manual  labor 
per  week  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  who,  in  assigning  work 
to  any  student,  baa  due  rcgai'd  to  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  that 
student. 

For  the  school  year  1809-1900  the  number  of  students  in  the  differ- 
ent trade  courses  was  as  follows:  Sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery, 
251;  cooking  and  domestic  economy,  200;  carpentry  and  woodwork- 
ing, 78;  bricklaying  and  plastering,  95;  mechanical  drawing  and 
painting,  37;  ironworking  and  machinery,  60;  dairying,  etc.,  females,- 
16,  males,'  25. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  since  the  establishment  of  the  school 
to  the  year  1900-01  has  been  about  225.  The  faculty  numbers  26,  of 
whom  y  are  engaged  in  teaching  the  above  industiies. 

The  college  buildings  and  their  equipment  have  cost  about  $100,000 
and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  is  about  $28,000. 
The  necessary  funds  are  given  by  the  State  of  South  Orolina  and  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  form  of  income  from  the  Staters 
proportion  of  land  grant  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  agricultural 
colleges. 

The  officers  of  this  institution  state  that  they  believe  the  system 
pursued  here  could  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  more  trades  to 
their  coui-^es,  and  that  the  outlook  for  their  being  able  to  do  so  is 
encouragmg.  Pupils  attending  the  school  have,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
instructors,  been  benefited  in  every  way — physically,  mentally,  and 
morally — and  have  received  higher  wages  and  steadier  employment 
by  reason  of  their  school  trainmg. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  school  authorities  that  graduates  of  such  insti- 
tutions are  preferred  by  employers  to  merely  shop-trained  workmen 
on  account  of  the  thorough  training  they  receive,  and  they  state  that 
the  graduates  in  carpentry,  bricklaying,  tailoring,  painting,  and  black- 
smith ing  do  not  have  to  pass  through  any  period  of  apprenticeship, 
but  get  work  immediately  upon  graduation. 

ENOXVn^IiE  COLLEGE,  KNOXVILLE,  TENK. 

Knoxville  College  is  said  to  be  the  leading  educational  institution  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  colored  race.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  the  board  of  missions  to  the  f  reedmen  of  the  church,  located 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  is  sustained  chiefly  by  contributions  from  the 
Tarion^  congregations.   It  was  opened  in  September,  1875,  in  East 
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Knoxville,  Tenn.,  but  was  removed  to  KnoxviUe  in  1876,  when  it  was 
established  as  a  college. 

It  was  inaiutained  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  literary  institution 
only,  but  the  long-felt  need  of  education  in  industrial  lines  led  to  the 
opening  of  an  industrial  department,  and  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
UniveiTsity  of  Tennessee  the  college  has  become  the  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  university  for  colored  students.  For  this  purpose  the 
university  ha:4  added  largely  to  the  equipment  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  departments,  provides  for  the  salaries  of  the  profcssora  of 
these  departments,  and  sets  aside  ^1600  annuall}'  to  pay  for  the  labor 
of  the  students  in  the  same.  Free  tuition  is  given  State  students,  and 
they  are  assigned  work  in  one  of  the  industrial  dep^rtment-i,  if  they 
desire  it,  and  receive  compensation  in  proportion  to  the  work  accom* 
plished.    They  are  thus  enabled  to  earn  a  part  of  their  expenses. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  are  classical,  scientific,  literary,  nor- 
mal, theological,  and  industrial. 

The  industrial  departments  include  agriculture,  mechanics  (including 
carpentry,  iron  working,  electricity,  and  mechanical  drawing),  print- 
ing, sewing  and  dressmaking,  and  cooking. 

The  college  has  115  acres  of  land  and  on  this  crops  are  raised,  thus 
giving  the  students  in  agriculture  a  tiuining  in  making  the  largest 
yield  off  a  small  acreage.  Stock  of  various  kinds  is  raised.  With  the 
aid  of  a  foreman  all  the  work  on  the  farm  is  done  by  the  students 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge.  This  enables  them  to 
receive  practical  experience  in  farming,  and  also  to  earn  a  part  of  their 
exi>enscs.  Twice  a  week  lectures  on  agriculture  are  given  by  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge.  The  industrial  building  contains  a  laboratory  fitted 
up  for  the  special  accommodation  of  students  in  agiiculture.  The 
design  of  this  course  is  to  make  better  farmers  and  create  such  love 
for  farm  life  that  young  men  will  not  be  too  ready  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  go  into  the  overcrowded  cities. 

The  industrial  building  is  equipped  with  a  25-horsepower  engine, 
a  dynamo  capable  of  lighting  250  lamps  each  of  16-candle  power,  a  cir- 
cular saw,  lathes,  and  work  benches,  with  outfits  of  tools  for  work  m 
wood.  Students  in  this  department  pursue  a  regular  coui"se  in  wood- 
work, iron,  and  mechanical  drawing.  They  are  under  the  direction  ol 
a  competent  instructor  and  produce  articles  to  be  sold  at  the  market 
price.  They  are  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  tools,  and  tanght  how 
to  care  for  them  and  how  to  keep  them  in  order. 

The  eloctric-light  plant  is  run  entirely  by  the  students  and  by  it  fdl 
the  buildings  are  lighted.  A  steam-heating  plant,  also  run  by  the 
students,  heats  the  various  buildings. 

The  facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  business  of  printing 
arc  good.  A  large  cylinder  press,  run  by  steam,  does  the  heavier 
work,  such  as  catalogues  and  newspapers,  while  a  job  press  turns  out 
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programmes,  letter  headfl,  billheads,  circulars,  posters,  etc.,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  trade.  The  work  ie  under  the  direction  of  a  practical 
printer,  ivho  teaches  young  men  and  young  women  not  only  how  to 
handle  type,  but  also  to  make  up  forms  and  operate  the  presses. 

One  large  room  is  devoted  exclusively  to  dressmaking.  A  teacher 
of  practical  experience  eaperintenda  the  work.  Opportunity  is  given 
to  students  to  acquire  skill  in  cutting  and  iitting,  provided  they  have 
had  sufficient  practice  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  Persons  who  are  not 
students  in  the  college  may  take  lessons  by  paying  the  same  tuition  as 
in  the  literary  department. 

Lessons  in  plain  sewing  are  given  daily  to  all  the  girls  in  classes 
from  the  second  year  primary  to  the  eighth  3'ear  training,  inclusive, 
liessons  in  dressmaking  are  given  daily  to  all  the  girls  in  the  normal 
and  collegiate  departments.  The  smaller  boys,  also,  of  the  training 
SchcR}],  sew.  Pupils  in  classes  below  the  fourth  3'ear  training  are 
given  models  which  include  all  the  stitches  used  in  plain  sewing. 
These  models  follow  one  another  in  regular  order.  Pupils  who  have 
not  yet  passed  from  the  models  make  articles  which  include  only  such 
stitches  as  they  have  already  taken  up  in  the  models.  The  sewing 
machine  is  used  by  a  few  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
needle.  All  the  work  is  done  under  strict  inspection,  and  no  garment 
is  allowed  to  leave  the  room  without  examination  by  the  teacher. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  cooking  for  the  Itoarding  depailment,  all 
of  which  is  done  by  the  students  under  the  direction  of  a  superin- 
tendent, special  instruction  is  given  in  a  course  of  scientific  cooking. 
The  chemistry  of  foods,  the  principles  of  healthful  preparation  of 
food,  a>urse8  in  plain  cooking,  invalid  cooking,  and  fancy  cooking  are 
taught  in  this  department. 

In  the  college  year  of  1900-01,  for  which  the  facts  presented  in 
this  report  were  gathered,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  trade 
courses  was  as  follows:  Agriculture,  17;  mechanical,  16;  printing,  16; 
sewing  and  dressmaking,  68;  cooking,  50.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  college  was  801.  There  have  been  about  300  graduates, 
but  none  in  the  indostrial  courses,  as  they  have  not  been  established 
long  enough. 

The  general  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty, of  which  there  are  26  members,  9  of  whom  are  instructors  in 
the  industrial  courses.  There  are  9  buildings,  including,  besides  the 
dormitories  and  recitation  hall,  the  president's  cottage,  a  barn,  a  heat- 
ing plant,  and  an  industrial  building.  The  college  property,  includ- 
ing buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  is  valued  at  $110,000.  The  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  college  is  913,000,  which  is  obtained  to  the  extent  of 
910,000  per  annum  from  the  church  and  $3,000  per  year  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Students  are  admitted  at  any  time  on  certificate  01*  exaoaination. 
The  State  is  divided  into  33  senatorial  distriots,  andD«»di  t9eiulQi£)^tt! 
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the  privilege  of  api>oiuting  two  colored  students,  male  or  female,  to 
the  State  normal  scholarships,  so  that  60  in  all  may  be  appointed, 
each  for  two  j'ears.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  10  years  old,  and 
will  receive  $50  credit  on  board  and  tuition  if  in  sc'hool  eight  months. 

Necessary  expenses  are,  for  day  students,  $1  incidental  fee  per  term 
and  oO  cents  tuition  per  term;  for  Ijoarding  students,  board,  fuel, 
light,  room,  and  tuition  (if  paid  a  term  in  advance),  $19.50  for  each 
of  the  first  and  second  terms  and  $tl9  for  the  third  term,  a  total  of 
$58;  if  not  paid  in  advance,  expenses  arc,  incidental  fee  $1,  and  board, 
etc.,  $6.85  for  each  school  month  of  four  weelcs.  Students  remaining 
through  the  holiday  week  pay  $1.50  for  the  week.  Five  or  six  dollars 
more  amy  be  retjuired  for  books,  postage,  stationery,  and  mending. 
£xtni  chai'ges  arc  made  for  instruction  in  music.  With  economy 
any  student  is  able  to  remain  during  a  school  year  for  $70.  Some  J)y 
doing  extra  work  manage  to  earn  $10  to  $30  during  the  j'ear. 

It  is  believed  that  an  improvement  can  be  made  by  enlarging  the 
agricultural  department.  More  land  has  been  purchased,  and  a  dairy 
is  to  1h>  ojwned.  More  funds  to  applied  to  industrial  training  are 
necdctl.  Agriculture  is  tlie  only  industry  in  the  locality  of  the  school 
that  has  Wn  benefited  by  its  establishment  so  fai'.  Graduates 
have  built  homes  and  own  farms  and  oultivtite  tluMU  intelligently  as 
a  result  of  the  school  tmining.  The  example  of  the  school  has  dis< 
seminated  a  healthful  feeling,  and  manual  labor  is  no  longer  looked 
on  as  disgraceful  by  the  colored  people  in  the  locality  of  the  school. 
In  some  instances  those  who  have  received  the  industrial  training 
have,  tu  the  knowledge  of  officials  of  tlie  s<>hooI,  been  preferred  by 
employers  to  shop-trained  workmen. 

WILEY  UNIVEIbSZTT,  1CAB8HALI.,  TEX. 

This  institution  was  chartered  in  ]S73  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

This  school  has  a  college  department,  a  college  preparatory  depart- 
ment, a  noiTiial  course,  an  English  course,  a  theological  course,  s|M;cial 
Bible  coui*ses,  a  department  of  music,  and  an  industrial  department. 
The  industrial  department  gives  instruction  in  printing,  shoemaking, 
farming  and  gardening,  carpentry,  sewing,  and  dressmaking.  Of  the 
foregoing  the  trades  of  printing  and  dressmaking  arc  claimed  to  be 
fully  taught.  During  the  3*ear  1900-01  there  were  IS  pupils  in  print- 
ing and  50  in  dressmaking.  There  have  been  30  graduates  in  these 
two  trades. 

The  faculty  nnm bet's  21,  and  of  these  3  arc  employed  in  teaching  the 
trades  mentioned. 

This  school  is  open  to  the  youth  of  the  colored  I'ace  of  both  sexes. 
Applicants  for  admission  must  bring  evidence  of  good  moral  character, 
and  no  student  under  14  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  excei^  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  president  .g,,^^^  by  GoOglc 
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Students  upon  entering  the  school  must  depoait  with  the  president 
sufficient  money  to  cover  one  month's  expense.  Expenses  for  boarding 
students:  Boys — board,  room  rent,  light,  fuel,  washing,  and  incidentals, 
per  month,  $10.50;  girls,  who  may  do  their  own  washing  in  the  laun- 
dry— board,  etc.,  $9.60  per  mouth.  Expenses  for  day  students:  First 
and  second  grades,  50  cents  per  month;  third  grade,  75  cents  per 
month;  all  other  grades,  $1.25  per  month.  Industrial  department: 
Stenography,  $1  per  month;  typewriting,  $1  per  month;  stienography 
and  typewnting  when  taken  together,  $1.50  per  month;  printing,  50 
cents  per  month;  shoemaking,  entrance  fee,  $2.  Graduating  fee:  Col- 
lege courses,  $5;  normal  courses,  $2.50. 

The  building  used  by  the  industrial  department,  with  its  equipment, 
cost  $1,200,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  $900  per  annum.  The  funds 
are  raised  by  fees,  subscriptions,  and  contributions  from  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church. 

It  is  said  that  the  industrial  department  could  be  improved  by  per- 
fecting the  court^es  and  increasing  the  number  of  trades  fully  taught, 
and  that  the  outlook  is  hopeful.  There  are  but  few  industries  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school.  Several  of  the  graduates  have  gone  out  as  dress- 
makers, cooks,  printei"S,  cobblere,  etc.,  and  are  doing  well.  Most  of 
them  have  located  at  a  distance  from  the  school  and  exert  an  influence 
for  good.  The  work  of  printing  and  dressmaking  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  the  locality  of  the  school,  owing  to  the  example  of  the 
methods  taitght  therein.  The  systematic  way  in  which  the  school  grad- 
uates do  their  work  causes  them  to  be  preferi  ed  by  employers  to  other 
employees,  and  they  are  not  obliged  to  pass  through  a  period  of 
apprenticeship. 

ABMSTBOKQ  ANI>  SLATES.  KEKCOBIAL  TBADE  SOHOOIi,  HAKFTON 
NOBHAI^  AKD  AaBXCtTLTXTRAL  HTSTITUTB,  HAKPTON,  VA. 

This  institution  was  established  by  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  at  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  in  1868.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  give  to  young  colored 
men  and  women  who  had  emerged  from  slavery  the  right  kind  of 
instruction  in  good  conduct,  in  the  rudiments  of  book  knowledge,  and 
in  the  plain  tasks  that  go  with  farming,  the  ordinary  handicrafts,  and 
the  duties  of  home  and  family.  There  was  also  an  imperative  need  of 
negro  teachers  in  the  county  public  schools  who  could  show  the  people 
by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  how  to  live  and  how  to  get  land 
and  build  decent  houses.  With  the  advancement  of  the  colored  race 
more  thoroughly  equipped  teachers  were  wanted,  not  only  for  public 
schools  but  for  workshops,  and  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
schools  that  have  started  up  throughout  the  South.  In  1870  this 
mstitution  was  chartered  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia.  It  is 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  SUite  or  Government,  but  by  a  board  of  17 
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trustees,  representing  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  6  religious 
denominations,  no  one  of  which  has  a  majority.  The  more  impor> 
tant  matters  of  finance  ai-e  referred  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board,  and  all  endowment  funds  are  cared  for  by  the  investment  com- 
mittee in  New  York  City.  All  moneys  from  legacies  are  placed  in 
the  endowment  funds,  or,  in  rare  cases,  when  unrestricted,  used  for 
permanent  improvements.  A  board  of  curators  is  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Yii^inia  to  report  to  the  State  on  the  use  of  $10,000, 
interest  on  one-third  of  the  land-scrip  fund  of  Virginia,  appropriated 
to  the  school  toward  the  agricultural  and  military  training  of  its 
students. 

lu  1878  the  institution  was  opened  to  Indians,  and  experience  soon 
showed  that  tlieir  association  with  the  young  negroes  was  not  only  fea- 
sible but  in  many  ways  mutually  beneficial.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  now  for  many  yeai"s  contributed  annually  toward  the 
support  of  a  considerable  number  of  Indian  boys  and  girls,  averaging 
somewhere  between  15  and  20  years  of  age.  It  maintains  120  Indians 
.  at  the  school,  paying  $167  per  annuui  for  each  one,  which  sum  meets 
the  cost  of  bc«rd  and  clothing.  From  10  to  20  more  are  educated 
here  without  expense  to  the  GovemmeDt. 

Instruction  in  the  school  was  at  first  academic  and  normal,  and  other 
coui'scs  have  been  added  from  time  to  time.  Manual  training  formed 
a  part  of  the  regular  instruction,  but  this  kind  of  education  was  not 
sufficiently  industrial.  The  fact  was  recognized  that  there  was  danger 
that  the  blacks  would  lose  the  trades,  which  were  their  best  inheritance 
from  slavery,  unless  industrial  education  was  pushed;  and  it  was  also 
felt  that  a  training  in  the  trades  must  prove  an  inestimable  advantage 
to  the  Indian  in  his  effort  to  laise  his  standard  of  living  and  adjust 
himself  to  the  changed  conditions  of  his  race.  The  regular  teaching 
of  trades  was  thcreforo  taken  up  and  a  trade  school  opened  in  March, 
1897,  for  which  a  special  building  was  erected,  called  the  Armstrong 
and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School. 

All  trade-school  students  are  required  to  devote  nine  hour-s  each  day 
to  their  trades  and  two  hours  to  recitations  in  the  night  school.  A  cer- 
tificate is  given  toeach  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  the  required 
amount  of  work  in  any  of  the  courses.  The  length  of  each  trade 
course  is  three  years.  Tuition  free  of  charge  is  provided  for  all 
deserving  students,  but  payment  for  board,  clothes,  and  schoolbooks 
is  required  in  cash.  Expenses  are  as  follows;  Board,  including  wash- 
ing, fuel,  light,  and  medical  attendance  and  a  limited  amount  of  drugs, 
$10  per  month;  books,  in  ad\*ance  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year.  There  is  an  opjwrtunity,  in  the  various  industries  carried  on, 
for  able-bodied  students  to  earn  from  $2  to  $3  per  month  towai'd  their 
board,  but  the  school  does  not  promise  this  in  any  case.  The  rate  of 
wages  varies  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  work  done,  and 
students'  labor  for  pay  is  accepted  only  when  satigfa^cto^^^^^^ili^ 
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are  reqBhred  to  parch ase  a  school  aniform,  the  coi$t  of  which  is 


Students  are  liable  to  fine,  reprimand,  confinement,  or  other  neces- 
saiy  punishment.  Labor  ia  required  of  all  for  the  sake  of  discipline 
and  instruction.  Every  student  who  enters  the  school  agrees  to  sub- 
mit to  Hs  discipline.  The  firat  year  is  especially  probationary.  Stu- 
dents may  be  sent  home  at  any  time  for  inability  to  keep  up  with 
their  classes,  for  unsatisfactory  conduct,  or  for  bad  influence  over 
*  others.    Courtesy   and   mutual  forbearance  are  expected  of  alL 

Applicants  for  admisaion  most  be  at  Icaat  16  years  of  age  and  must 
patw  the  required  examinations.  Sound  health,  testimonials  of  good 
character,  and  the  expressed  intention  to  remain  through  the  entire 
course  are  required  of  all.  Applications  for  instruction  in  special 
trades  will  be  given  due  attention,  but  the  desired  trade  can  not 
always  be  granted  at  once. 

The  trade  school  offers  courses  in  the  following  dcpartmont,=i;  Car- 
pentiy,  painting,  wheelwrighting,  blacksmithing,  machine  work,  tailor- 
ing, bricklaying,  plastering,  shoemaking,  harness  making,  steam 
ei^ineering. 

The  advantage  of  entering  the  trade  school  is  that  one  can  take  up 
a  trade  by  k^cal  and  systematic  steps  from  beginning  to  end.  Each 
department  is  free  to  teach  fundamental  principles;  by  the  careful 
application  of  which  to  commercial  work  and  by  constant  drill  in  the 
use  of  toolt^it  is  claimed  the  student  has  a  far  better  chance  of  a  well- 
rounded  training  ihan  under  the  apprenticeship  system. 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  great  opportunity  for  experience 
in  the  various  productive  industries  on  the  schooL  gi'ounds.  These 
industries  ore  directly  under  the  control  of  the  institute  and  arc  open 
to  tlie  trade-scliool  students,  who  are  expected,  as  a  part  of  their 
respective  courses,  to  spend  in  them  a  portion  of  their  time.  The 
trade  school,  through  the  munificence  of  its  friends,  has  one  of  the 
best  equipments  of  tools  and  appliances  to  be  found  in  the  country, 
and  tries  to  carry  out  Hampton's  underlying  thought  of  providing 
such  an  t^ducation  as  will  be  a  help  not  only  to  the  individual,  but 
through  him  to  his  race. 

The  following  lines  are  followed  in  the  trade  courses:  Actual  work 
at  the  bench;  instruction  in  the  kinds,  grades,  and  prices  of  mate- 
rials used;  mcclianical  drawing,  which,  us  far  as  possible,  bears  on 
each  trade;  drill  in  competitive  labor.  The  academic  or  night-school 
work  I'equired  in  connection  with  the  training  at  the  trades  consists 
of  drill  in  arithmetic,  language,  science,  geography,  history,  pen- 
manship, etc.  The  detailed  courses  in  the  different  trades  taught  are 
shown  in  the  following  statements: 

Cabpbntky. — Each  carpentry  ptuileut  has  a  bench  containing?  a  kit  of  tool?,  the 
ON  and  care  of  which  he  is  carefully  tanght  by  cxeivises  in  planing,  nailing,  boring, 
nvu«,  gluing,  making  joints,  etc.    When  a  certain  proficieuc£ii^,f^^ill2(^@^^m 
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or  liarii  is  erected,  cittipr  inside  or  outaide  the  trade  school,  and  each  boy  has  an 
oppurtimity  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  to  actual  house  constructiou  in  each  exer- 
cises as  laying  off  futmdations,  including  ranning  linee,  setting  batters,  leveling  and 
squaring;  laying  oEf,^  framing,  and  putting  into  place  the  framework  of  a  honse— u 
nils,  studdii^,  floor  joints,  plates,  and  rafters,  including  hip,  valley,  and  jack  rafters; 
closing  in  and  exterior  work — as  sheathing,  ehingling,  weatherboarding,  putting  on 
cornices,  making  and  setting  door  and  window  frames,  scroll  and  ornamental  work, 
porch  and  piazza  work,  and  step  building;  interior  work — as  laying  floor,  casing 
opening,  making  and  hanging  sashes,  blinds,  and  doors,  wainscoting,  mantel  work, 
stair  work,  including  newels,  rails,  and  balusters,  laying  out  and  constructing  stair- 
way; miscellaneous  work — as  fence  building,  truss  construction,  etc.  All  work  is 
done  from  drawings.  Lei-tures  with  incidental  study  are  given  on  topics  connected 
with  the  trade,  as  foundations,  chimneys,  trusses,  moldings,  hardware,  painting 
and  glaiing,  wood  and  other  materials.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  aHorded  to 
study  the  manufacture  of  lumber  from  the  log  to  flnish,  as  the  institute  owns  and 
operates  a  lar^e  saw  and  planing  mill  with  dry  kilns  and  the  various  machines  for 
the  manufacture  of  building  lumber. 

Painting. — The  room  in  which  painting  is  taught  is  fittod  up  with  twelve  booths, 
each  one  of  which  represents  a  good-sized  room.  One  side  of  each  room  is  made  up 
like  the  outside  finish  of  a  house,  so  that  in  every  booth  there  is  a  chance  to  learn 
something  of  outside  painting  and  calcimiuing.  On  the  walla  of  the  main  room 
ample  space  for  brick  penciling,  stenciling,  and  other  forms  of  decoration.  The 
members  of  the  paint  class  are  allowed  to  supplement  their  training  by  work  in  the 
institute  paint  shop.  From  this  shop  they  are  sent  out  as  r^rular  painters  to  the 
various  biiildingB,  some  sixty  in  all,  that  belong  to  the  institute,  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides lis  pood  an  opportunity  of  applying  the  trade  as  could  well  be  found.  Enough 
is  given  in  this  courw  to  enable  the  student  to  become  an  intelligent  painter  of 
houses,  and  instruction  is  given  besidefs  to  a  limited  extent,  in  graining,  hard-wood 
finishing,  calcimining,  and  frescoing.  The  theory  of  paints,  their  manufocture  and 
adulteration,  and  lessons  on  the  mixture  and  hannony  of  colors  are  given  as  time 
permits.   Carriage  painting  may  be  taken,  if  desired. 

Bricklaying  axd  Flastrrino. — In  this,  as  in  the  carpentry  and  painting  courses, 
the  greatest  stress  will  be  laid  on  plain  house  work,  including  foundations,  walls, 
arches,  and  chimneys.  The  course  of  instruction  in  bricklaying  includes  the  proper 
use  of  tlie  ordinary  bricklayer's  tools;  making  mortar  beds  and  boards,  building 
scaffolds,  screening  sand,  slacking  lime,  use  of  coloring  material,  selecting  brick, 
choice  of  lime  and  sand,  spreading  mortar,  use  of  i«ment,  cleaning  brick;  brick  pave- 
ment, laying  foundations  with  footings,  using  bond  rod,  English  and  Flemish;  use 
of  stretcher,  headers,  halflieaders,  rowlocks,  and  ties;  laying  pien«,  setting  window 
and  door  frames;  laying  pressed  brick  front,  trimming  joints  with  pointing  trowel 
and  strughtedge;  laying  off  and  building  arches,  stiuare,  banded,  gothic,  circular, 
and  inverted;  building  chimneys  and  stacks,  square,  round,  and  octagon;  ornamental 
work,  terra  cotta  and  tile  work;  laying  drain  pii>efl,  culrarts,  wells,  and  cisterns; 
cleaning  valla  with  acid;  setting  bake  oven  and  boiler;  fireplace  work,  and  arched 
roof  work,  barrel  and  dome.  In  plastering  the  instnictiun  covers  making  mortar 
and  putty,  UPC  of  hair,  lathing,  plastering  walls  and  ceHfiigs,  plat^tering  to  grounds 
and  to  finish,  scratch  coating,  second  and  third  coating,  floating,  hard  finish,  sand 
finish,  stucco  work,  and  running  cornice.  Lectures  include  the  generai  subjects 
relating  to  building,  as  fn  the  carj>entr}'  course,  and  other  topics  especially  connected 
with  bricklaying  and  plastering. 

Iloi'HB  BriLDixG. — This  course  is  arranged  to  combine  a  knowledge  of  carpentr>', 
bricklaying,  plastering,  painting,  metal  roofing,  and  gutter  work,  and  the  courses  of 
instruction  are  abridged  from  the  respective  depertmenta  in  which  the  stwlcnt  is 
employed.   This  department  is  designed  for  young  men  who  may  wish  to  settle  m 
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anall  cotnmnnities  where  a  knowledge  of  several  different  trades  will  1>e  of  benefit, 
or  for  thoee  who  wish  to  become  oontractora  and  who  denire  a  general  knowle<lge  of 
the  building  trades. 

Wheelwrighting. — This  couree  is  intended  to  fit  one  to  be  able  to  liaiidle  the  work 
that  ia  found  in  the  ordinarj'  country  or  city  shop.  The  student  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  build  a  farm  wagon  or  a  plain  carriage  from  beginning  to  end.  An  opportu- 
nity is  given  for  a  partial  course  in  blacksmithing  to  go  with  this  course,  m  that  the 
student  will  know  what  is  needed  to  properly  iron  up  his  work.  It  is  well,  too,  for 
the  wheelwright  to  know  something  of  plain  carriage  painting,  and  an  extra  year  in 
the  paint  shop  is  advised  if  it  can  be  afforded.  Instruction  b^fina  with  the  care  uid 
use  of  the  general  wheelwright's  tools,  in  working  out  the  common  processes  and 
principles  of  woodwork,  following  the  course  given  in  carpentry.  There  then  fol- 
lows the  application  of  these  principles  in  constructing  the  parts  of  a  wheelbarrow, 
as  handles,  bars,  legs,  spokes,  and  rims,  and  putting  the  same  together;  laying  out 
and  making  the  parts  of  cart  frameB,  as  sills,  standards,  and  rails;  riveting  and  bolt- 
XDg  together,  laying  out  and  making  ribbed  wi^ton  body,  framework,  and  panels; 
layii^  out  and  construcUng  wagon  gear,  including  perch,  head  block,  and  axle  bed, 
the  platfonn  gear,  with  futchels,  bedpiece,  splinter  bar,  spring  blocks,  and  drcle 
blocks  for  fifth  wheel;  carving  scrolls  on  sprinft  ban,  side  bars,  and  head  blocks; 
making  shafts,  including  bending;  making  cart  wheel,  including  shaving  spokes; 
working  out  rims;  laying  out  and  mortising  hub,  and  putting  the  parta  together. 
Exercises  are  worked  out  from  drawingp.  futures  and  study  on  vehicles,  wood,  and 
other  materials  used,  ironwork  as  applied  to  wheelwrighting,  carriage  painting  and 
trimming,  and  other  topics  connected  with  the  trade. 

Blacksmith  ISO. — Instruction  is  given  in  the  care  of  fire,  the  Itest  fuels,  proper 
heat;  care  and  use  of  the  general  blacksmith's  tools,  including  the  working  out  of 
the  followioit  processes:  Drawing  out,  upsetting,  bendingi,  twisting,  punchii^,  cut- 
ting o%  squaring  np,  scarfing,  welding,  brazing,  casehardening,  tempering,  anneal- 
ing, heading  and  threading  bolts,  making  and  tapping  nuts,  riveting,  hack  sawing, 
tire  setting.  These  processes  receive  further  application  in  forging  staples,  gate 
hooks,  hasps,  anchors,  cleats,  hammers,  eyebolts,  collars,  chains,  punches,  wheel 
tires,  springs,  general  carriage  work,  lathe  tools,  and  horseshoeing.  Work  is  done 
from  drawings  as  far  as  possible.  J.«ctures  on  such  topics  as  combustion  of  fuels, 
constractlon  of  metals,  strength  of  materials,  tempering  and  annealing,  arrangement 
and  equiiHuent  of  shops,  power  foi>i^ng,  tracking  of  wheelf),  artistic  forging,  specifica- 
tions, and  eatimates. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  department  of  scientific  horseshoeing  has  been  added 
and  each  student  before  be  can  finish  his  trade  takes  his  turn  at  this  work.  The 

course  in  horseshoeing  covers  the  following  ground:  Stripping  and  preparing  foot  to 
receive  new  shoe  and  nailing  in  place  to  give  correct  lines  to  agree  with  pastern  and 
leg;  making  shoes  from  horseshoe  iron,  and  special  shoes  to  overcome  difficulties 
with  the  feet,  such  as  corns,  quarter  cracks,  contractions,  etc. ;  study  of  diseases  of 
the  feet  and  remedies  which  can  be  suggested  through  good  shoeing;  shoeing  to  over- 
come difficulties  in  the  gait,  such  as  interfering,  kneeknocking,  stumbling,  etc. 

Macrinibt's  Tradk.— The  course  of  instruction  in  the  machine  sho^  in  as  follows: 
Vise  work:  Instruction  will  bo  given  in  laying  out  work  to  drawii^  and  in  the 
proper  use  and  care  of  tools,  as  the  chisel,  square,  file,  scraper,  and  hack  saw.  The 
exercises  include  cape  chiseling,  broad  chiseling,  roughing  out  with  file,  filing  to  a 
line,  draw  filing,  finishing,  squaring  up,  polishing  with  file  and  emory  cloth,  hack 
sawing,  bolt  threading,  nut  tapping,  scraping,  plane-surface  fitting,  slide  fitting, 
riveting,  key-way  cutting,  tool  making,  as  dividers  and  calipers.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  each  student  is  given  some  instruction  in  forging  chisels,  lathes,  and  plane 
tools,  annealing,  and  tempering.  Special  lathe  work:  This  includes  small  drilling, 
tiqiping,  knorling,  filing,  and  polishing.    A  course  is  given  in  hand  tooi^ork,  such 
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88  small  screws,  thumb  nuts,  binder  posts,  and  bandies.  Drill  pren  wotk:  This 
indndes  driHing  to  given  depths,  blocking  oat  with  drill,  center  drilling,  eonnter- 
sinking,  counterboring,  etc.  Shaper  and  planer  work:  Cutting  08.  work,  planing  to 
dimennons,  sqnaring,  inside  work,  bevel  planing,  inside  keyway,  planing  T  riots, 
and  work  requiring  the  use  of  surface  gauge.  Lathe  work:  Proper  use  of  the  lathe, 
straight  cutting,  shoulder  cutting,  tapers,  eccentrics,  chuck  and  face  plate  M'ork, 
cutting  thread  (inside  and  outside),  use  of  boring  bar,  polishing,  use  of  center  rest 
Care  of  tool  room:  Tbe  check  system  is  used  in  issuing  tools  and  the  students  take 
tnms  in  the  caie  ot  this  room,  which  inclodes  keeping  the  tools  in  order.  Repair 
work:  The  greater  part  of  the  repair  work  from  the  saw  and  planing  mills  and  from 
other  departments  on  the  gronnda  is  done  by  the  students,  which  gives  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  practice.  Hew  work:  A  speed  lathe  and  emery  grizider  have  already 
been  built  by  rtudents.  Also  many  new  tocAa,  jigs,  and  special  macltines.  This  year 
it  is  expected  that  a  small  marine  engine  will  be  built,  besides  some  other  epecial  tools. 

Steam  KN'GiXEEniNO. — This  course  embraces  (1)  care  and  management  of  boilers, 
including  buildit^,  stoking,  drawing,  and  banking  firei>,  regulating  draft,  water 
supply,  aud  Bteam  pressure,  using  injector,  inserting  water  gauges  under  pressure, 
blowing  Hues,  scraping  or  cleaning  tubes,  safety-valve  adjustment,  patching  and 
calking  boilers,  inserting  and  expandii^  boiler  tubes,  packing  valves;  (2)  practice 
in  numing  and  caring  for  engines,  making  steam  connections,  setting  slide  v^ve, 
giving  proper  lap  and  lead,  setting  eccentric,  amnging  for  the  proper  cutting  off, 
filling  cmI  cups,  speeding  govemon,  fitting  belts,  lining  np,  taking  indicator  cards, 
and  calculating  indicated  horsepow«'.  This  course  is  intended  to  fit  men  to  run 
boilers  or  engines  in  connection  with  mills,  electric-light  plants,  farms,  etc. 

Harness  Making  and  Carhiage  Thimming. — In  this  course  students  are  taken 
throt^h  the  processes  or  steps  leading  to  the  making  of  variou.q  kinds  of  harness  and 
to  carriage  trimming,  following  which  application  of  the  processes  is  given  on  harness 
and  carri^e  work.  Instruction  and  practice  are  given  in  making  threads,  ciitting, 
skiving,  and  rounding  edges  of  strap,  punching,  potting  on  loop  and  buckle  and  stitch- 
ing same,  making  simple  parta  of  harness,  as  home  strap,  breeching  strap,  and  girth; 
making  folded  bodies,  including  making  and  using  patterns  in  cattii^  l^ys,  stitching, 
straight  and  figured  creasing,  skiving  and  sewing  up  waved  and  stra^ht  nuaed  lays, 
applying  these  in  breeching,  girth,  breast  collar,  lacing  in  soft  cheek  loops,  etc.; 
practice  in  saddle  work — as  in  express,  buggy,  or  couple  harness,  using  tree,  cutting 
skirts  from  patent  or  harness  leather  or  cloth,  covering  reed  and  binding  saddle, 
Bluffing  with  hair,  tuftinfj,  etitchinfr,  putting  in  billets  and  terrcts;  practice  on  round 
work  puch  as  gag,  face,  and  winker  rounds,  round  hip  strap,  trace,  rein,  and  bridle; 
practice  in  cushion  work,  trimming  shafts,  leathering  dashers  and  fenders,  makmg 
falls,  lazy  back  cushions,  etc.,  work  on  buggy  and  extension  tops,  carts,  saddles,  and 
other  harness  and  carriage  work;  lectures  and  study  on  leatlier,  kinds  and  styles  oi 
harness,  diafting  harness,  estimating  cost,  etc. 

SnonwAKiNG. — In  this  course  practice  and  instruction  are  given  in  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  production  of  a  shoe,  as  follows:  (1)  Making  waxed  ends,  using  bristles, 
proper  position  for  stitching,  use  of  the  awl,  practice  in  sewing,  cutting,  skiving,  and 
putting  on  patches  with  cement,  nailing  and  pegging  solen,  sewing  wett  to  upper, 
sewing  sole  to  welt,  using  sewing  machine  in  stitching  upper  leather,  putting  in 
lining,  punching  and  putting  eyeWts  and  hooks,  taking  old  shoes  apart,  learning  the 
names  of  parts  and  the  methods  of  putting  them  together,  practice  in  cutting  lifts  and 
Soles,  making  rands,  welts,  and  counters,  finishing  edge,  sandpapering,  buffing  and 
coloring  soles,  lasting  (using  slips  for  upper) ;  (2)  cutting  uppers  by  pattern,  stitch< 
ing,  lasting,  bottoming,  and  finishing  a  pegged  shoe  of  ordinary  grade;  (3)  measuring 
f'lot,  fitting  la^t,  developing  patterns,  selcciing  stock — as  upper,  soles,  counters,  felt, 
thread,  etc — cutting  ont  stock,  and  making  sewed  shoe  to  measurements. 
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TAiLOsma. — Applicants  for  this  trade  will  take  up  the  work  as  follows:  Fha  year: 
Technical  work  in  sewing;  free-^acd  drawing;  the  study  of  woolena,  with  occa- 
sional talks  on  bosineae  tqethods  and  etiquette. 

Second  year:  Sewing,  free-band  drawing,  the  study  of  fabrics,  study  of  the  coat  of 
garments,  practical  examples  in  estimating  materials  and  cost  of  Boits,  study  of  the 
ftHTQ,  drafting  by  r^^ular  meaaurements,  alterations. 

Third  year:  Test  of  the  student's  executtve  ability,  and  special  practice  and 
instruction  in  the  details  of  running  a  successful  butdnees.  Practical  talks  are  given 
from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  goods.  During  this  year  ns  much 
productive  work  as  x>08s>ble  is  given  the  Btndent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  details  of  the  course:  Correct  position  of  the 
workman,  proper  method  of  threading  needle,  position  of  needle  and  thimble  while 
sewing,  practice  in  machine  running,  care  of  machine,  stitching  used  in  making  a 
suit  of  clothes — as  plain  basting,  close  basting,  seaming  or  full  back  stitch  to  one 
sixteenth,  side  stitch,  felling  stitch,  seri^ng^  herringbone,  feather  edge,  making 
buttonholes,  cord,  fiat,  round,  and  featheredge,  sewing  on  bnttonaof  different  kinds, 
as  the  neck,  eyelet,  and  flat  face. 

A^^caikai  of  these,  processes  is  given  in  parts  of  garments.  First,  practice  on 
parts  of  pantaloons,  such  as  hip  pocket,  side  pocket,  top  pocket,  watch  pocket,  button 
fly,  buttonhole  fly,  waistband,  straps,  turning  up  bottom,  filling  in  parts  of  the 
trimming,  seat  lining,  protection  in  the  bottom,  front  buckle,  pressing,  shrinking, 
and  taking  out  suppresstona.  These  principles  are  applied  in  making  a  pair  of 
pantaloons.  Application  is  then  ^ven  of  the  simple  processes  in  the  parts  of  a  vest, 
as  in  nuiking  welt,  patch,  and  faced  pocket,  putting  in  stiffening,  stay  tape  to  hold 
front,  making  and  putting  on  collar,  back  strap,  and  buckle,  joining  iMck  and  front, 
after  which  a  vest  is  mada  Application  of  processes  follows  in  parts  of  a  sack  coat, 
as  flaps,  cash  and  ticket  pockets,  breast  pockets,  inside  and  outside,  putting  in  can- 
vas, stay  tape,  sleeve  vent,  and  cuffs,  fitting  trimming,  fitting  sleeve  and  adjusting 
follness,  regulating  looseness  of  lining,  padding,  springing  of  shoulders,  and  pressing 
of  seams,  top  and  bottom  collar,  stitching  around  edge,  and  necessary  pressing. 
These  principles  are  then  applied  in  a  sack  coat  In  repair  work  practice  is  given  in 
patching,  darning,  splicing,  inseri-ing  round,  square,  and  triangular  patches  to  match 
stripes,  putting  on  braid,  h^f  and  half,  flat  and  cord,  scrubbing,  cleaning,  pressing, 
and  qwng^i^  Taking  measurements  xad  draftii^  garments  are  a»ociat«d  with  the 
truning.  This  includes  the  use  of  straight  and  curved  lines  and  the  fitting  of  ends 
and  notches  to  secure  the  correct  results. 

Mechanical  Dbawino. — The  course  in  mechanical  drawing  is  given  hs  a  part  of 
the  training  of  all  trade  students.  Tailors,  shoemakers,  hamesainakerH,  and  painters 
have  free-hand  drawing  in  addition.  The  drawing  is  arranged  with  a  view  of  giviqg 
the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  working  drawings,  preparing  him  to  interpret 
intelligently  drawings  pla<%d  before  him,  and  to  cultivate  his  ability  to  make  working 
drafts,  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  tools,  buildii^,  machines,  wagons,  and 
other  work  in  the  line  of  his  trade,  and  to  build  aroording  to  the  same. 

The  course  comprises  the  study  of  projection,  plans,  elevation,  and  sections; 
practice  in  free-hand  sketching  (projcctivcs);  spacing  and  drawing  straight  and 
curved  lines;  making  joints  between  straight  lines,  between  straight  lines  and  curves, 
and  between  curved  lines;  making  block  letters;  geometrical  problems;  drawii^j 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections  from  the  object  itself,  from  other  drawings,  and  from 
memory  or  original  design;  getting  out  bill  of  materials  and  estimating  coat  nf  some 
pieces  of  work  actually  done;  designing  and  estimating. 

CABiKerxAKnro. — ^e  course  in  cabinetmaking  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of 
applicants  who  can  show  special  need  and  aptitude  for  this  particular  trade.  The 
first  year  is  spent  in  going  through  the  principles  of  carpentry  and  joinery.  Then 
follows  a  course  in  wood  taming,  wood  carving,  study  and  des^  of  furniture,  repair- 
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ing  of  furniture,  and  the  actual  conHtniction  of  cabinete,  tables,  bookcases,  etc 
French  poliahing,  staining,  and  finishing  of  woods  are  also  introduced.  It  is  in 
general  understood  that  a  student  entering  one  of  the  aboYO  trade-school  courses  will 
confine  himself  to  his  particular  line  of  work  throughout  the  course.  Legitimate 
combinations  of  tlie  Various  courses  are  permissible  when  approved  by  the  officers 
of  the  school.  For  instance,  wheelwrightiug  and  blacksmithing  are  combined;  also^ 
harness  and  shoe  making,  and  carpentry,  bricklaying,  plastering,  and  painting. 

In  addition  to  the  ti*ade-«chool  courses,  other  courses  teaching  trades 
or  occupations  arc  given  in  the  institution  as  follows:  Course  ia. 
electricity,  aimed  to  prepare  handy  workers  at  the  art;  courses  in  tin- 
smithing  and  printing  in  connection  with  the  school  industries;  coui-ses 
in  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry  work  for  girls  who  wish  to  learn 
thei^e  trades;  coai*ses  in.  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  dairying.  The 
detailed  description  of  many  of  these  courses  follows: 

Electrical  Coitbse. — A  technical  and  practical  course  in  the  useful  applications  of 
electricity  comprises  wiring  for  electric  bells,  lights,  etc. ;  construction  and  mani^roent 
of  telephones,  dynamos,  and  motors;  management  of  small  electric  plants;  electrotyp- 
ing  and  electroplating;  telegraphy;  construction  and  repair  of  electrical  devices  in  gen- 
eral use.  The  apparatus  of  this  course  includes  the  electrical  instruments,  devices, 
etc.,  which  are  found  in  daily  use.  The  physical  lalxiratory  is  furnished  with  a 
(;<)mplete  elet^trical  iilaut. 

TiNHHiTHiNG. — Jnstniction  is  given  in  the  care  and  use  of  tinner's  tools,  working  out 
the  processes  entering  into  general  tin  work,  as  roof  covering,  conveying  of  water, 
nianu&icture  of  tinware,  setting  up  stov^  and  pump  work.  It  includes  pattern  cut- 
ting, folding  ou  break,  soldering,  riveting,  brazing,  burring,  double  seaming,  forming 
on  rollers,  hand  seaming,  beading,  bending,  and  mitering.  Enough  practical  work 
is  found  on  the  school  grounds  to  give  good  drill  in  the  many  applications  of  the 
tinner's  trade. 

pRiNTi.NCi. — Applicants  for  this  trade  muat  pass  the  examination  for  entrance  to  the 
middle  class.  Instruction  and  practice  are  given  in  presswork,  including  making 
reaily  and  running  jobs  on  small  job  press;  at  the  case  in  plain  composition — as 
learning  cases,  sizes,  and  faces  of  type,  proper  iiosition  for  holding  composing  stick, 
setting  type,  justifying,  emptying  stick,  and  putting  on  galley;  leading,  arrai^ng  in 
chafle,  locking  up,  proving  and  correct^g  proofs  cleaning  and  care  of  type,  distrib- 
uting dead  matter,  etc.,  reading  proof,  making  ready  and  running  cylinder  press; 
check  and  order  book  binding,  book  composition,  and  imposition.  Application  of 
these  jirinciples  is  given  in  the  varied  work  of  the  printing  office,  as  setting  and 
printing  note  heads,  "billheads,  circulars,  envelopes,  posters,  bills  of  fare,  tabular 
work,  blanks,  color  work,  tablet  binding,  etc.  Lectures,  reading,  and  study  include 
topics  connected  with  general  jirinting,  as  stereotyping,  electrotypii^,  various  proc- 
esseri  of  cut  making,  estimates,  stock,  etc. 

Instruction  in  the  several  agricultural  courses  is  given  by  means  of 
text-books,  lectures,  and  practice  work;  cla.ss-room  work  is  illustrated 
by  means  of  specimens,  models,  charts,  photographs,  etc.  As  far  as 
possible  each  .student  is  required  to  put  jn  practice  the  principles 
taught  in  the  class  room.  Students  taking  the  coui'ses  in  agriculture 
are  required  to  put  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week  into  recita- 
tion, study,  drawing,  and  practice  work. 

Practice  is  an  important  and  prominent  feature  of  the  course,  and 
for  pure  practice  the  student  receives  no  wages.    After  mectinff^the 
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requirements  as  to  recitation,  drawing,  practice,  etc.,  the  student  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  necessary  work*  in  the  department,  and  is 
paid  according  to  his  ability  and  the  actual  time  spent  in  doing  the 
"work,  being  i^iun  enabled  to  earn  something  towai^  paying  for  board 
and  incidental  expenses.    Tuition  Is  free. 

Twenty  acres  of  land  hare  been  devoted  especially  to  practice  work^ 
Four  acres  of  this  have  been  laid  out  as  a  small  model  farm.  Ten  acres 
have  been  planted  with  small  and  orchard  fruits  and  the  remainder  is 
used  for  experiment  and  illustration  in  the  growing  of  farm,  truck,  and 
garden  crops.  In  the  new  domestic  science  building  the  department 
of  agriculture  has  six  large  rooms,  a  museum  and  lecture  room,  a  lab- 
oratory for  chemistry-  and  physics,  a  laboratory  for  botunj'^,  horticul- 
ture, and  entomology,  a  farm  laboratory,  a  daiiy,  and  a  farm  engineer- 
ing room.  The  department  has  also  two  greenhouses.  Aside  from 
these  the  institute  has  two  lai'ge  farms,  which  together  cover  a>>out 
700  acres,  equipped  with  buildings,  dair^'  stock,  horses,  hogs,  and 
poultry. 


This  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years  and  is  intended  for  students  who  vieh 
to  fit  themaelvefl  to  be  agricultural  teachers  and  enperiutendents. 

The  course  is  as  follows:  Theoretical  chemistry  of  the  nonmetalliu  auil  metallic 
elements.  Ghemistry  of  soils,  plants,  animals,  manures,  and  fertilizers.  Labora- 
tory work  on  the  preparation  and  properties  of  the  nonmetals,  qualitative  separation 
of  the  metals,  and  quantitative  tcHts  of  simple  minerals,  salts,  dairy  products,  and 
fertilizers.  Structure  and  habits  of  growth  of  the  crops  and  weeds  of  the  farm.  In- 
sects injurious  and  beneficial  to  agriculture.  Farm  management,  farm  buildings, 
fences,  roads,  repairs,  etc.  Farm  accounts,  business  forms,  etc.  Origin  and  physical 
properties  of  soils,  tillage,  manures,  rotation  of  crops.  Farm  drainage.  History, 
uses,  and  culture  of  various  farm  crops;  modification  of  plants  by  boUh,  climate,  and 
culture;  propagation  of  plants.  Gardening  and  trucking — soil,  variety  of  crops,  col- 
tnrc,  market,  etc. ;  forcing  vegetables  under  glass.  Propi^^tion,  planting,  pruning, 
care,  and  marketing  of  orchard  and  small  fruits.  Floriculture,  ornamental  garden- 
ing. Care,  management,  and  breeds  of  dairy  stock,  horses,  swine,  poultry,  and 
sheep;  composition  of  feeding  stuffs;  principles  of  stock  feeding;  principles  of  stock 
breeding;  diseases  of  live  stock.  Dairy  stock — breeding,  care,  management.  Dairy 
bacteriology.  Milk — composition,  sterilization,  pasteurization,  care,  testing,  cream- 
ing; ripening  the  cream,  churning,  Avorking,  packing,  and  marketing  the  butter. 
Cheese  making.   Dairy  utensils — separator,  clium,  butter  workers,  cream  vats,  etc 


This  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  the  academic  course. 

Junior  year:  An  aggregate  of  five  months  during  fall  and  f<pring  are  devoted  to 
introducing  the  pupils  of  this  class  to  plant  life,  soils,  and  insect  life.  The  object  of 
the  work  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  natuce  and  to  teach  some  faicts  which  are  useful 
on  the  fann.  The  following  is  a  brief  detail  of  the  topics  studied:  Plant  life — 
principal  parts  of  plants  and  the  use  of  these  parts  to  man;  how  these  parts  grow 
and  what  they  do  for  the  plant;  conditions  necessary  foreach  part  to  make  its  best 
growth  and  to  do  its  best  work  for  the  plant  and  for  man;  tiow  to  bring  about  these 
conditions  on  the  farm.  Soils — relation  of  soils  to  plants;  sand,  clay,  humus;  how 
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soils  are  made;  work  of  son,  water,  ice,  air,  planta,  and  earthworma  in  makiii^  aoila; 
soil  conditions  which  afEect  plant  growth;  relation  of  soil  to  water,  heat  and  air; 
plant  food  in  the  soil;  how  to  bring  about  and  maintain  soil  conditions  which  favor 
plant  growth.  Insect  life— general  stractnre,  metamorphosia,  and  habits  are  stadied 
in  grasahopperB,  Bquash  bugH,  beetles,  flies,  bees,  moths,  and  butterflies:  the  habits 
of  other  insects  common  on  the  farm  are  studied  as  they  are  found  during  field  ex- 
cursions. These  three  divisions  of  the  subject  are  not  taught  as  separate  and  distinct 
topics,  an  attempt  being  made  to  impress  the  student  with  the  close  relations  exist- 
ing between  them  and  the  interdependence  of  each  on  the  others.  The  work  ia 
conducted  by  observation  and  experiment  in  field  and  classroom,  by  Ts-ritten  exer- 
cises, and  by  discussions. 

Middle  year:  Farm  manures — barnyard  manures,  composts,  green  crop  manures. 
Commerdal  fertilizers — sources  o£  nitrt^n,  sources  of  phosphoric  acid,  sources  of 
I>otaah,  sources  of  lime.  Plows  and  plowing,  harrows  and  harrowing,  rollers  and 
rolling.  Seed  planting,  seed  testing,  transplanting.  The  after  cultivation  of  croi», 
tools  and  methods.  Soil  moisture,  relation  to  plant  growth,  conservation.  Rotation 
of  crops,  its  desirability,  benefits  derived,  systems  of  rotation. 

Senior  year:  The  course  of  this  year  is  partially  elective.  Students,  acting  under 
the  guidajioe  and  advice  of  the  faculty,  are  permitted  to  choose  three,  or  not  more 
than  four,  of  the  following  subjects:  Plant  diseases,  their  natnre,  causes,  and  preven- 
tion; injurious  insects,  their  nature,  methods  of  destroying  plants,  insect  remedies; 
dairy;  breeds,  care,  and  management  of  poultry,  sheep,  and  swine;  principles  of 
stock  feeding;  principles  of  stock  breeding. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unuble  to  spare  the  time  for  the 
three  years'  course  in  agriculture,  shorter  courses  in  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, and  dairying  have  been  arranged  as  follows: 


Length  of  course  one  year,  as  follows:  English  branches  as  taugiit  in  the  academic 
course.  Mechanical  drawing.  Manual  training.  Chemistry  of  soils,  plants,  ani- 
mals. Soils,  origin,  phyncal  projwrties,  tilli^e.  Drainage.  Manures  and  fertilisers. 
Farm  cro{>s,  history,  nsee,  culture.  Breeding,  selection,  management,  diseases,  prin- 
ciples of  feeding  of  farm  stock,  feeding  stuffs,  soiling  of  stock.  Farm  accounts,  busi- 
ness forms,  etc.    Bamp,  stables,  silos.    Farm  management 


Length  of  course  one  year,  as  follows:  English  branches  as  taught  iu  the  academic 
course.  Mechatiioil  drawing.  Manual  training.  Structure  and  habita  of  growth  of 
plants.  Modification  of  plants  by  eoll.  Propagation  of  plants  by  seeds,  cuttmga, 
grafting.  Gardening  and  trucking,  soils,  varlctiet^,  crops,  culture,  marketing,  grow- 
ing vc^tables  under  gl.iss.  Ori^hard  an<I  small  fruits,  propagation,  plantmg,  prun- 
ing, spraying,  care,  marketii^.    Floriculture.    Ornamental  gardening. 


Iiength  of  course  one  year,  as  follows:  English.  Mechanical  drawing.  Manual 
training.  Breeding,  care,  management  of  dairy  stock.  Dairy  bacteriolt^y.  Milk — 
composition,  sterilization,  pasteurization,  care,  testlog,  creaming.  Ripening  the 
cream,  churning,  workii^,  packing,  marketing  the  butter.  Cheese  making.  Sep- 
arator, chum,  butter  workers,  cream  vats,  etc. 

The  trade  school  offers  to  boys  from  10  to  17  years  old,  who  live  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  instruction  iu  the  following  trades^^ring^the 
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months  of  July  ami  Ang^st:  Manual  training,  carpentry,  blacksmith- 
ing,  wheelwri^bting,  and  sliocmaking.  The  students  in  these  classes 
work  from  9  until  12  every  morning  in  the  week  except  Saturday. 

It  is  not  expected  in  this  summer  course  to  turn  out  finished  work- 
men, but  it  is  hc^Kd  that  the  in8tructi<xi  will  lead  up  to  the  taking  of 
a  full  trade  as  a  regular  student,  and  tluit  incidentally  much  useful 
knowledge  will  be  acquired. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  teaching  of  trades  and  occupations  as 
»  cited,  an  opportunity  for  work  and  practice  at  certain  trades  is  pro- 

vided in  the  department  of  productive  industry.  This  department  is 
conducted  as  a  business  enterprise  and  includes  industries,  open  to 
atndents  who  have  passed  a  year  in  the  trade  school  or  training  depart- 
ment, as  follows:  A  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shop;  a  tin  shop;  a 
tailoring  department;  a  shoe  shop;  a  harness  shop;  a  paint  shop;  a 
machine  shop;  a  bricklaying  and  plastering  department;  the  Hunting- 
ton Industrial  Works,  including  a  sawmill  and  lumber  yard,  a  planing 
mill,  and  a  carpentry  and  cabinet  shop;  a  carpentry  and  repair  shop; 
the  normal  school  press;  the  engineering  department;  farming;  the 
sewing  and  furnishing  dcpai*tment;  housework,  etc. 

These  industries  afford  the  opportunity  of  learning  how  productive 
industries  are  managed,  of  making  practical  application  of  the  pi*inci- 
ples  learned  in  the  trade  school,  and  incidentally  of  earning  wages. 
Details  of  these  industries  are  as  follows: 

The  whedwright  and  bladcsmith  shop,  vith  its  two  departmentci,  is  engaged  in 
manufacturing  carriages,  wagons,  and  carts  for  the  echool  and  for  local  trade,  in  gen- 
eral repair  work,  and  in  horHeshoeing.   The  wheelwright  department  has  au  outfit 

of  general  wheehvriglit  tooln  and  benches,  and  employs  about  8  workmen. 

The  tin  shop  has  cbai^e  of  the  general  tin  and  stove  work  connected  with  the 
inatitution — aa  the  making  and  repairing  of  utensils,  laying  and  repairing  tin  roofing, 
making  and  hanging  conductor?,  making  stovepipe,  setting  up  stoves,  and  other 
shop  and  general  outt-ide  repair  work. 

The  tailoring  department  employs  about  20  students.  It  fumiahca  the  uutforma 
of  the  cadeta,  manufactures  citizens'  suits  for  school  and  outside  trade,  and  does 
custom  work  in  general,  making  yearly  upward  of  1,500  garments.  It  also  docs 
scouring,  pressing,  repairing,  and  similar  work  for  the  school  and  for  the  outi^ide 
trade,  also  the  designing  of  patterns. 
*  The  shoe  shop  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  handmade  phoep,b<.Tth  work  shoea 

and  fine  grade,  i>egged  and  sewed,  for  the  school  and  for  the  outsitlo  custom  tradu, 
and  in  general  repair  work.  It  employs -about  0  students  and  has  the  onlinary 
outfit  of  tools  and  appliances. 

All  the  harness  work  of  the  school  is  done  in  the  harness  shop,  including  rejiairing 
and  making  new  harnesses  for  form  work,  drivii^,  etc.  Harnesses  are  also  made  to 
order  forontaide  customers,  and  repur  work  is  done  for  the  public  generally.  Carriage 
trimming,  as  it  is  included  in  carris^  repair  work,  is  also  dune.  The  shop  has  the 
usual  supply  of  tools  and  appliances  and  employs  an  average  of  5  men. 

The  i)aint  shop  does  all  the  painting  connected  with  the  50  buildings  ou  the 
preniifiea,  both  exterior  and  interior  work,  calcimiuing  and  paper  Imnging;  also  the 
painting  and  finishing  of  the  product  of  other  shop?,  as  carts,  barrows,  agricultural 
implements,  furniture,  s^  painting  and  lettering;  upholstery  work  on  clioirs  and 
other  furniture,  mattresses,  and  the  like.    Employment  is  Si^^,iJ§b%|^^^^0^^ 
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The  machine  shop  eniploya  about  8  or  10  Rtudents  and  carries  on  a  general  repur 
and  jobbing  business  for  the  other  departmenta  of  the  school,  and  the  snrroonding 
community. 

All  repairs  to  brickwork,  setting  boilers,  repairing  flues,  and  bake  ovena,  making 
and  laying  of  granolithic  walko,  plastering  old  or  new  buildings,  rom^  under  the 
bricklaying  and  plastering  department.    About  10  or  15  students  are  employed. 

This  year  (1900)  they  are  to  lay  nearly  a  million  bricks  in  the  aildition  to  AMrginia 
Hall,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  on  the  school  grounds. 

The  above  industries,  except  tinsinithing,  ai*c  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  trade-8chool  department,  and  are  managed  b}'  the 

teachers  of  the  same. 

The  Huntington  Industrial  AVorks  comprise  three  departments — the  sawmill  and 
lumber  yard,  the  planing  mill,  and  the  carpenter  and  cabinet  shop.  The  sawmill  is 
equipped  with  a  Imnd  saw,  steam  fee<l  and  conveying  rolls,  and  automatic  trimmer 
and  sasher;  it  employs  about  25  men,  and  saws  annually  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 
This  is  brought  to  the  mill  in  rafts,  and  after  sawing  is  kilu-dried  and  shipped  to 
various  marketH.  The  planing  mill,  with  its  equipment  of  saws,  plmers,  matching 
and  molding  machines,  is  engaged  in  the  manufoctnre  of  moldings,  flooring,  ceil- 
ing, gliding,  and  other  house  finishings,  for  the  general  market,  and  employs  about  15 
men.  The  car]>eiiter  and  cabinet  shop  emjiloys  about  20  workmen,  and  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  window  and  door  frames,  sashes,  doorF,  mantels,  scroll  work,  and 
other  interior  and  exterior  finish,  stair  work,  aud  cabinetwork,  chesta,  bookcases, 
tables,  etc.  It  haa  an  equipment  of  lathes,  circular,  ji^r,  and  band  saws,  buzz  and 
pony  planeni,  l«trinp,  mortising,  and  tenoning  machines,  cabinet  benches  and  tools. 
Yellow  and  white  pine,  poplar,  and  hard  woods  are  used. 

The  carpenter  aud  rejiair  shop  is  supplied  with  general  carpenters'  tools,  circular 
and  small  saws,  upright  niolder,  and  mortising  machine,  and  employs  about  20 
workmen.  It  has  char^  of  the  ^'ueral  repair  work  of  the  buildings,  of  which  there 
are  upward  of  fifty,  and  of  the  furniture  connected  therewith;  manufactures  new 
work,  as  ea*'y  chairs,  desks,  tables,  and  other  cabinetwork,  and  does  a  portion  of  the 
new  building. 

The  nonnal  school  press  ha-t  charge  of  all  tlic  school  printing,  as  letter  heads, 
envelope?,  circularfi,  catalogues,  outside  job  work,  two  monthly  publications,  and 
one  weekly  paper.  The  equipment  consists  of  two  cylinder  presses,  two  job  presses, 
a  lever  and  steam  cutter,  perforator,  stabbcr,  card  cutter,  and  wire-stitching  machine. 
It  employ's  almut  20  men. 

The  engineering  <1epartment  has  the  care  of  the  steam  plant  for  furnishing  the 
steam  fur  power  and  heat,  alst)  of  the  water  supply.  It  includes  the  management  of 
nine  builers,  the  running  of  three  large  aud  four  small  engines,  the  heating  oT  three 
dry  kilns  and  nearly  ail  the  buildings  on  the  preuiiscs,  the  running  of  the  Bteam 
punijw  connected  with  the  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  laying  of  water  and 
steam  jiipw  in  Iwth  new  and  repair  work.    It  employs  an  average  of  17  men. 

The  land  under  cultivation  comprises  about  700  acres— 100  at  the  school  farm  and 
600  at  the  Hemcnway  farm,  6  miles  distant.  Com  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops, 
with  some  hay  and  jKitatoes  and  other  v^^tables.  The  ^ma  are  stocked  with  130 
cowft,  40  to  50  yotmg  cattle,  40  horses,  and  several  hundred  hogs  and  poultry.  The 
prtwluct  of  butter,  milk,  and  cream  from  the  dairies  is  useii  in  the  school  and  supplies 
the  local  tra<le.  Products  from  the  greenhouse  are  laigely  eiiipped  away,  as  are  also 
other  surplus  pnMlucts.  Modem  buildings,  machinery,  and  appliances  are  in  use  at 
both  fanne. 

The  sewing  and  furnishing  dei>artment  supplies  all  the  bed  and  table  Unen,  towels, 
etc.,  needed  by  the  school,  and  fills  orders  for  shirts  and  un<lerwear  for  the  young 
meu  and  for  gymnastic  mitf,  cooking  aprons,  etc.,  ueetleil  by  the  VQung  vomea. 
It  employs  alM>ut  15  seamstresses  on  full  time.  Digitized  byCjOOQiC 
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Besides  the  work  furnished  incidentally  in  the  previously-named  industries  to 
students  working  for  a  credit  balance,  employment  is  offered  both  to  young  men  and 
young  women  in  the  various  household  departments  and  offices.  Young  men  are 
employed  as  waiters,  cooks,  and  helpers  in  the  dining  rooms  and  kitchens,  janitors, 
laborers  about  the  grounds,  orderlies,  etc.  Young  women  can  find  work  in  the  care 
of  rooms  and  corridors,  and  in  the  large  steam  laundry,  where  the  weekly  wash  of 
the  whole  institution  is  done  and  where  the  clothes  of  the  young  men  are  mended. 

The  g^neml  management  of  this  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal  and  a  faculty  of  10  members,  under  the  control  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

The  number  of  instructors  teaching  trades  or  occupations  is  as 
follows: 

The  Armstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School   12 

The  electrical  department.   1 

Tinemithing   1 

Printing   1 

Agriculture,  etc   2 

Department  of  domestic  work   9 

Total   26 

All  told,  there  are  over  80  instructors  in  the  institution,  man}-  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  graduates  of  agricultural  col- 
leges, polytechnic  schools,  and  trade  schools.  In  the  department  of 
productive  industries  the  number  of  managers  of  shops,  etc.,  is  as 
follows: 

Huntington  Industrial  AVorks . 

Carpentry  and  repair  shop  

Faint  shop  , 

Printing  office  

Tin; 


shop 


Home  farm    

Hemenway  farn'^.   3 


Total  ■-  12 

Tor  the  year  1899-1000,  for  which  the  facts  shown  in  this  report 
were  obtained,  the  number  of  students  in  the  different  courses  in  tile 
trade  classes  was  as  follows: 

ATTENDANCE  IS  TRAPE  COURSES,  HAMITON  NORMAL  AND  AGRlCrLTliRAL  INSTITl'TE, 


Trwlc. 


Blacksmlthing  

BrieklBylnK  

Carpentering 

Bngincering  

Uarnees  miuclug. . . . 

Machinists  

Paintine  

Sboemaxlng  

Steam  englneeilDg . 
Tallorlnfc . 


Upholsterlnir . 
WlieclwilgbUi 


1118- 


Flwl  Second  I  Third  Spwial  .p  -  , 
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The  number  of  graduates  since  the  establishment  of  the  school  in 
all  its  departments  is  1,061.  From  these  it  is  Impossible  to  separate 
the  number  of  graduates  in  the  trades.  The  cost  of  buildings,  equip- 
mentf  etc.,  has  been  $757,000,  which  includes  the  land,  having  a  valua^ 
tion  of  about  $30,000.  All  of  the  buildings  of  recent  construction  are 
especially  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  used,  aiid  were  chiefly 
erected  by  the  labor  of  the  students  under  the  direction  of  the  instruct- 
ors. One  of  the  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction,  which  will 
cost  upward  of  $40,000,  is  being  built  under  the  superintendence  of 
one  of  the  teachers,  and  the  work  of  bricklaying,  masonry,  carpentry, 
painting,  steam  piping,  etc.,  is  being  done  mainly  by  the  students. 
The  total  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  is  about  $150,000. 
The  necessary  funds  are  raised  from  contributions  and  donations  of 
individuals,  churches,  etc.,  from  one-third  of  the  income  of  the  land- 
scrip  fund  of  Virginia,  amounting  to  $10,000  annually,  from  money 
received  from  the  United  States  Government  for  the  education  of  1^ 
Indians,  at  $107  each  per  year,  etc. 

According  to  the  officials  of  the  school,  while  some  benefits  have 
accrued  to  the  industries  of  this  locality  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  institute,  graduates  engaging  in  trades,  commercial  enterprises, 
and  obtaining  remunerative  employment  at  the  shipyards  in  New- 
poii.  Ncw.-j,  yet  the  primary  object  of  the  institution  is  broader  and 
aims  to  benefit  the  races  represented.  The  students  not  only  fill 
resix)nsiblo  positions  at  the  trades  learned,  in  their  di^jtant  homes,  but 
are  able  to  instruct  othera  of  their  race  in  the  industrial  and  technical 
subjects  in  which  they  have  received  instruction.  Schools  of  this 
class  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  intelligence  of  many  in  the  com- 
munity, have  enabled  their  gi*aduatcs  to  obtain  homes,  and  have  also 
promoted  the  social,  industrial,  and  educational  development  of  their 
localities.  Hampton  Institute  has  boon  a  great  power  for  good  in  the 
community.  The  effect  upon  those  who  have  attended  these  schools 
has  been  excellent  in  every  respect — mentally,  morally,  and  socially. 
Thoy  have  received  better  wages  in  their  trades  than  would  have  been 
po}'siblc  for  them  to  obtain  without  such  study  and  training.  Under 
equal  circumstances  the  graduates  of  these  schools  are  preferred  by 
employers  overmoroly  shop-trained  workmen. 

The  influence  of  the  school  has  lieen  to  raise  the  standard  of  work- 
manship and  skill  in  the  bhoi^  of  this  locality.  Its  graduates  are 
employed  at  nearly  all  the  trades  taught,  without  having  to  undergo 
a  previous  period  of  apprenticeship.  Schools  of  this  character  in  the 
South  have  generally  proved  satisfactory,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  m  every  line  to  make  them  more  thorough  and  complete,  and 
they  are  fast  attaining  the  end  for  which  they  were  established. 
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ST.  PXVX.  NOBKAL  Am  myUSTBIAXi  SOHOCKL,  LA.WBaKO£. 

■VTLUB,  VA. 

This  school  ia  located  at  Xjawrenceville,  a  small  town  midway  between 
Norfolk  and  Danville,  Va.  It  was  established  in  1888  by  the  present 
pnncipal,  Rev.  James  S.  Bussell.  Its  object  is  said  to  be  to  educate 
the  h^td,  hand,  and  heart  hy  giving  the  students  a  thorough,  practical 
training  in  the  various  industrial  arts  in  connection  with  n  thorough 
English  education. 

This  school  has  normal,  academic,  and  industrial  departments. 
Those  admitted  to  the  school  must  be  in  sound  health,  must  express  an 
intention  to  remain  through  the  course,  and  must  present  testimonials 
of  good  moral  character.    Tuition  is  free. 

Students  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  day-school  and  night- 
school  students.  The  night-school  students  are  again  divided  into  two 
classes,  work  students,  who  expect  to  do  work  for  pay  in  order  to  help 
meet  their  expenses,  and  trade  students.  All  boarding  day  students 
must  pay  $50  per  session  of  nine  school  months,  and  for  that  amount 
they  are  furnished  with  board,  washing,  bed,  room  rent,  fuel,  lights, 
thi-ee  sheets  to  each  bed,  two  pillow  slips  to  each  pillow,  one  chair  for 
each  student,  two  pails,  one  broom,  one  and  two  tables,  one  lamp  com- 
plete, and  oil  twice  a  week  for  each  room.  Work  students  pay  an 
admission  fee  of  $5  to  cover  medical  and  other  fees  for  the  session. 
Some  students  are  allowed  to  work  one  day  in  each  week  for  pay  and 
to  pay  only  $4  in  money  per  month  to  meet  their  expenses.  This 
number  has  to  be  limited,  and  is  usually  filled  several  months  before 
the  session  opens.  Day  students  living  in  the  community  must  pay 
$5  per  session.  An  average  of  at  least  one  hour^s  work  per  day  is 
i-equii-ed  of  all  students,  except  that  day  students  may  purchase  ex- 
emption by  paying  the  sum  of  $5  per  session.  All  work  done  by  stu- 
dents, except  the  average  of  an  hour  per  day,  is  credited  on  their 
monthly  accounts.    Graduates  are  charged  $2  each  for  diplomas. 

Ti-adc  students  pay  an  admission  fee  of  ^  to  cover  medical  and 
other  fees  for  the  session,  and  are  in  addition  required  to  deposit  a 
fee  of  $5  as  evidence  of  their  intention  to  complete  their  trades.  This 
latter  sum  is  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  firbt  year,  less 
any  charges  which  may  be  made  for  waste  of  material  and  fines  which 
may  be  imposed  for  neglect  of  duty.  Wages  in  the  trade  department 
are  allowed  according  to  the  ability  of  the  student  and  the  kind  of 
work  done.  The  utmost  economy  is  expected  from  the  trade  stu- 
dents in  order  that  they  may  accumulate  nioncy  for  their  expenses  for 
at  least  one  year  in  the  day  school.  A  portion  of  the  earnings  of  stu- 
dents is  held  &s  a  bond  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  purj>ose  of  getting 
an  education  at  the  school,  and  if  they  are  expelled  or  leave  without 
permission  they  relinquish  all  claim  thereto. 
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StudcntH  who  tukc  the  trade  coiirtics  and  attend  the  night  school 
during  the  teim  of  their  ti-ades  ai*e  required  to  attend  the  day  school 
the  following  year,  working  at  their  trades  at  least  one  hour  each  school 
day  and  Saturdays.  This  is  done  with  the  hope  of  graduating  ti-ade 
students  from  the  normal  as  well  as  trade  department 

The  trades  taught  are:  Dressmaking,  tailoring,  sewing,  domestic 
service,  cooking,  laundering,  farming  and  gardening,  machinist's 
trade,  arehitectnral  and  mechanical  drawing,  painting,  tinning,  shoe- 
making,  plumbing,  printing,  bricklaying  and  plastering,  harness 
making,  carpentry  and  joinery,  wheel wrighting,  cabinetmaking,  black- 
smithing,  sawmill  and  gristmill  trade,  and  dairying.  Details  of  some 
of  these  courses  are  us  follows: 

Domestic  Scibncb. — All  yininK  women  cunnuchnl  with  the  t^i-hool  take  two  lemoua 
a  week  in  plain  sewing  and  cooking,  whether  making  a  si>ei-ia]ty.of  tliis  branch  of 
work  or  not.  Members  of  the  cookinfr  classes  during  dasa  hour  wear  a  cooking  uni- 
form, whicli  coutfists  of  caps,  aprons,  overslefvcs,  and  print  drepses.  Talks  are  given 
on  promptness,  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  onler. 

C<K>KiNG. — Pird  year:  Elementary  work,  measnring,  care  of  kitchen  and  fire,  (."om- 
position  of  food,  combination  of  food,  theory  and  practice  work  in  plain  cooking, 
which  connst  in  cooking  eggH,  meat,  IihIi,  soup  trtock,  soup,  macaroni  with  clieese, 
rice,  potatoeis  raft  custard,  conuitarch  mold,  soft  doughs,  baking-powder  biscuits, 
shortcake,  apple  dumplings,  yeast  liread,  baketl  apples,  1)roiIe<l  steak,  broileil  lamb 
chops,  beef  stew,  gravy,  vegotablem,  cream  sauce,  griildlecakes,  gingerbread,  cookies, 
plain  cake,  tapioca  pudding,  tea,  coffee,  cocioa;  examination. 

Secomi  yetir:  Uronpiiig  of  f(H>d  materials,  nutritive  valne  and  ctwt  of  food,  practice 
work  in  mere  cooking,  theory,  adaptation  of  fooii  to  age,  climate,  and  occupation; 
corn,  lima  beans,  cuccotaah,  canning  and  prt^wrving,  creanicil  salmon,  siallo[>ed  sal- 
mon, apple  eauce,  apple  jelly,  apple  snow,  baked  heart,  «nothered  l>eef,  roast  meat', 
liash,  tomato  sance,  pimnsuet  pudding,  fmit  siiet  pudding,  lemim  muce,  foamy  sauce, 
imstry,  doughnuts,  i-aiidies,  orange  basket.",  frofftiiig,  Spanish  cream,  vanilla  cream, 
ice  cream,  chocolate  ice  cream,  strawberry  ice  cream;  examination. 

H.vsn  Sewixo. — Method  of  tbn.>ading  needle,  making  knot,  using  thimble,  and  the 
length  of  cotton  to  be  uned  in  the  different  varieties  of  !<ewing;  talk  on  the  needle, 
pcissorc,  thimble,  cotton,  wool,  silks,  and  flax;  different  materials;  muslins,  linens, 
cambrics,  lawns,  nainsooks,  and  other  fabrics;  basting,  overhanding,  backet  itching, 
felling,  stitching,  overcasting,  gathering,  stroking  gathers,  and  putting  on  bands,  and 
which  way  bands  must  be  cut,  making  buttonholes,  eyelet  hooks,  and  sewing  on 
buttons,  putting  in  gussets,  hcningbone  and  different  fancy  stitches,  turning  down 
hem  by  measure,  and  when  to  use  a  mtteretl  cr>nier,  hemming  and  running  French 
fell,  hemstitchinj^  and  darning.  After  a  student  has  completed  the  models  she  is 
exi)eeted  to  meaeun;,  cut,  and  make  a  suit  of  nnderwrar;  examination.  Pupils 
must  provide  for  themselves  a  workbox  or  l)a.'^ket  for  their  sowing  articles,  wliioh 
must  contain  a  |>air  of  ncissonj,  buttonhole  (scissors,  tapeline,  neciUes,  thread,  and 
darning  cotton. 

Laitxderixo. — The  course  is  iutvndetl  to  give  each  young  woman  in  the  school  a 
knowledge  of  laundry  work  for  use  either  in  her  own  home  nr  elsewhere.  The  wt)rk 
is  as  follows:  Chemistry  of  making  cold  and  l>oi]ed  starches;  assorting  and  putting 
clothes  in  soak;  how  to  wawh  l)ody,  IkmI,  and  table  linen,  flannels,  silks,  laces,  mus- 
lins, fpnghams,  prints,  sprinkling,  folding  and  ironing;  examination. 

Dk&wm.vkixu. — This  class  is  designed  to  instnict  those  who  have  a  knowleilge  of 
liand  and  machine  sewing.    tA>ssons  in  taking  mcasurn;  lessims  in  drafting  a  tight- 
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fitting  basque;  basque  with  two  underarms;  lessona  in  tracing  and  cutting  out  mate- 
rials; lesBons  in  basting  seams  and  joining  the  different  parte;  matching  plaids, 
striped  and  figured  materials;  stitching  and  pressing  a  waist;  boning  and  binding 
seams;  putting  on  collars;  putting  sleeves  in  waist;  trimming,  etc.;  examination; 
instruction  on  combination  of  colors,  on  choice  of  material,  making  and  hanging 
ekirta,  lining  and  interlining  skirts,  making  various  kinds  of  trimmings  for  skirts, 
etc. ;  talis  on  form. 

AaaiccLTimE. — Practical  fanning  and  gardening  have  been  carried  on  by  a  number 
of  young  men  with  fiurly  satisfactory  results.  Facilities  for  instruction  and  practice, 
embracing  implements,  stock,  and  material,  am  being  added  from  time  to  time,  until 
this  dei»rtment  becomes  well  equipped.  The  school  owns  1,700  acres  of  land,  about 
one-eighth  of  which  is  in  cultivation,  the  rest  being  in  pasturage  and  wood. 

HoHTiccLTDRE. — The  course  includes  the  consideration  of  seed,  its  germination,  the 
nutrition  of  plants  and  their  development  from  the  seed  to  maturity;  how  plants 
are  affected  by  heat,  cold,  moisture,  dryness,  parasites,  soil,  climates,  etc.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  transplanting,  pruning,  use  of  spraying  pumps,  the  compounding  of 
inaecticidee,  and  fui^ddes;  the  making  of  hotbeds,  cold  frames,  tree  protectors,  and 
Ijerry  boxes;  also  the  cultivation,  preBer\'ation,  and  making  of  the  %'arious  froits  and 
v^jetsbles  of  onr  climate;  the  principal  injurious  insects  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
venting their  ravages. 

In  the  trade  courses  the  instruction  follows  the  same  outline  aa  at 
Hampton  Institute,  which  has  been  previously  given. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  training  of  domestic  servants,  and 
this  is  not  confined  to  students  only,  but  young  and  elderly  women 
from  the  community  are  allowed  to  take  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  management  of  the  school  is  by  the  principal  and  vice-princiiHil, 
and  the  total  number  of  instructors  is  27.  Of  these,  15  are  giving 
instruction  in  the  trades  and  occupations  taught.  The  number  of 
trade  students  for  the  session  of  1899-1900,  the  period  for  which  the 
facts  giren  in  this  report  were  gathered,  were  as  follows:  Dressmaking, 
19;  laundering,  12;  baking,  4;  cooking,  8;  waiting  on  table,  8;  shoe- 
making,  9;  blacksmithing,  8;  wheelwrighting,  1;  printing,  8;  cabinet- 
making,  2;  carpentry  and  joinery,  16;  bricklaying  and  plastering,  6; 
farming  and  gardening,  14;  sawmilling,  8;  machinist's  trade,  3;  arehi- 
tectural  and  mechanical  drawing,'l6.    The  number  of  graduates  is  116. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings,  most  of  which  have  been  erected  during 
the  last  seven  years,  was  $45,000,  that  of  their  equipment  $7,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  school  is  $75,000.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  school  in  all  its  departments  is  $35,000  annually.  The 
funds  of  the  school  are  raised  by  appropriations  by  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Episcopal  Church,  voluntary  contributions  from  friends 
in  the  North,  and  fees,  etc.,  of  the  students. 

The  following  information  was  gathered  from  officials  of  the  insti- 
tution: The  courses  could  be  improved  if  more  means  were  at  band, 
and  the  outlook  for  improvement  in  the  near  future  is  good.  While 
this  institution  is  practically  the  only  industrial  establishment  in  its 
locality,  and  its  influence  therein  is  great,  yet  the  practical  benefits 
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resulting  from  the  school  arc  hy  no  moans  confined  to  the  commuoitj 
wherein  it  is  located,  but  are  far-reaching,  as  many  of  its  graduates  are 
from  distant  homes.  Twenty  States  are  represented  by  the  students 
now  in  attendance,  and  there  is  also  one  student  from  Canada  and  one 
from  Porto  Rico.  The  school  has  greatly  benefited  the  working  people 
around  it  and  has  promoted  their  industrial,  educational,  and  social 
development. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  school  hare  been  benefited  in  that  they 
have  been  lifted  from  a  sUxrahod  method  of  work  as  a  result  of  their 
instruction. 

Kmployersgenerally  prefer  the  graduates  of  the  school  as  employees, 
because  they  have  a  technical  as  well  as  a  practical  knowledge  of  their 
trades  and  are  thus  better  prepared  to  do  good  work  than  those  whose 
only  training  was  gained  in  the  shop.  Its  graduates  readily  get  work 
at  their  trades  without  undergoing  a  period  of  apprenticeship.  As  far 
as  it  has  gone,  tiie  school  has  proved  satisfactory  and  with  more  ample 
moms  will  soon  attain  the  end  for  which  established. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SOUTH  FOR  WHITES. 

BOUTEEBK  IKBTTSTBZAIi  COXJ.BOE,  CAKPHXLXi,  AJ^ 

Mindful  of  the  need  of  an  education  which  trains  both  the  mind 
and  the  hand  and  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  such  a  system  had  done  and 
was  doing  much  for  the  colored  race  in  the  South,  the  Rer.  Lyman 
Ward,  of  New  York,  started  a  school  of  this  kind  for  the  white  youth 
of  slender  means  at  Camphill,  Ala.  On  September  21, 1898,  he  opened 
the  school  in  an  old  bouse  of  but  two  rooms,  with  23  pupils.  The 
beginning  of  the  third  year  (September,  1900)  found  a  new  building 
erected  and  occupied,  400  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  school,  a  faculty 
of  5  teachers,  and  nearly  100  pupils.  The  college  as  such  was  estab- 
lished on  March  29,  1S99. 

In  the  first  anmuil  report  it  is  said:  '^In  the  founding  of  this  school 
it  has  been  our  purpose  to  do  just  two  things:  First,  to  provide  a 
thorough  course  of  study;  and,  second,  to  provide  the  means  for  pur- 
suing it,"  1 

The  teaching  of  three  industries  is  provided  for — farming,  oirpentry, 
and  printing.  Students  taking  the  course  in  farming  are  required  to 
work  five  hours  on  each  school  day  and  ten  hours  on  Saturday.  This 
X>ays  in  full  for  board  and  tuition. 

In  carpentry  the  student  will  begin  with  the  coarser  kind,  learn  all 
the  various  grades  in  the  trade,  and  bo  graduated  a  finished  carpenter. 
Learners  in  this  department  will  be  required  to  work  five  hours  on 
school  days  and  ten  hours  on  Satur^ys. 

The  school  has  a  small  printing  plant  and  will  give  instruction  to  a 
few  in  the  art  of  printing.  j 
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Tuition  is  $20  per  year,  and  board  from  $5  to  $8  per  month,  in  which 
cost  of  room,  lights,  and  fuel  is  included. 

There  hare  been  no  g-raduates  aa  3'et  from  thiK  school,  and  a  recent 
interview  with  one  of  its  officials  elicited  the  information  that  at  pres- 
ent there  were  no  instrudsrs  in  carpentry  or  printhig,  but  it  was 
expected  that  those  trades  would  soon  be  taken  up  and  taught.  The 
Bcbool  has  a  sawmill  which  it  expects  to  work  soon  and  to  instruct 
pupils  in  the  occupation  of  sawmill  hands. 

ATiABAlTA  GIBLS>  DIDUBTBIAIi  SOHOOL,  UONTEVAIXO,  ALA. 

This  school,  for  white  girl:j  only,  was  established  in  1896.  The  need 
which  led  to  its  establishment  was  that  of  furnishing  poor  white  girls 
of  the  State  industrial  training  at  a  cost  within  their  means- so  as  to 
make  them  self-supporting.  Pupils  between  14  and  31  years  of  age 
are  admitted.  Each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  its  quota  of 
pupils  according  to  the  number  of  educable  white  girls  in  that 
county.  The  c^  of  the  session  for  the  entire  course,  which  includes 
literary  and  industrial  education  (except  music  and  ail),  is  $94.55, 


payable  as  follows: 

On  entrance,  Septranber  19  $30. 00 

On  November  16   25. 00 

On  Januar>'  1   25. 00 

On  February  15   14. 65 


Total   94.55 

This  amount  includes  the  following  charges: 

Eight  months'  board,  at  (9.50  per  month  $76. 00 

Thirty-three  weeks'  laundry,  at  35  centa  per  week  ^   11. 55 

Matriculation  fee   5. 00 

Medical  fee   2.00 


Total   94.65 


The  course  of  industrial  art  is  an  extra,  payable  in  advance  at  the 
rate  of  $2  per  mouth.  No  pupil  is  admitted  to  classes  until  the  payment 
required  has  been  made,  or  is  satisfactorily  provided  for. 

The  following  industrial  courses  are  taught:  Cooking,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  drawing  and  painting.  In  this  lost  there  are  lire 
courses,  as  follows:  First,  charcoal  drawing  from  the  cast  and  other 
objects;  second,  painting  in  oil,  water  color,  or  pastel  from  nature  and 
still  life;  third,  painting  from  life  (the  human  figure)  in  oil,  water 
color,  or  pastel;  fourth,  simple  designing,  which  is  divided  into  four 
elements — (1)  lines  and  geometrical  forms,  (2)  flower  forms,  (3)  objects 
of  use,  (4)  the  animal  and  human  form.  These  different  heads  are 
woven  into  patterns  and  working  designs  for  use.  Fifth,  china  paint- 
ing. To  secure  a  certificate  in  this  department  a  pupil  must  have  a 
j^ood  knowledge  of  drawing,  learn  the  painting  of  china  in  all  its 
branches  and  how  to  manage  and  fire  the  kiln.  ^  I 
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The  general  management  of  the  school  is  by  the  president  and 
faculty. 

The  number  of  instmctors  in  this  school  is  34,  and  8  of  these  are 
employed  in  the  teaching  of  industries  or  trades.  Their  training  was 
had  in  college,  trade  and  industrial  school,  and  in  work  in  the  shop. 
The  number  of  students  during  the  last  year  was  421,  and  the  total 
number  of  graduates  from  the  institution  is  17S,  of  these,  93  having 
graduated  from  the  industrial  courses.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
equipment,  omitting  the  cost  of  one  building  donated  by  the  people  of 
Montevallo,  which  is  not  obtainable,  was  $125,000,  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  school  during  the  last  year  was  $22,000.  The  income 
is  derived  from  tuition  and  fees  of  the  students  and  from  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  State  legislature. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officials  the  course  could  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  more  money  in  securing  the  best  talent  and  equipment. 

As  girls  come  to  the  school  from  all  over  the  State  its  ben^ts 
have  been  far-reaching.  In  the  locality  of  the  school  itself  there  are 
no  industries  which  can  be  affected  by  the  school  except  dressmaking, 
and  in  this  the  standard  of  efficiency  has  been  raised. 

Those  who  have  graduated  have  succeeded  in  getting  good  positions 
at  good  wages  and  ai-e  preferred  by  employers  to  those  who  have  had 
no  school  training,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  had  not  only  thorough 
training  at  their  trades,  but  have  had  academic  instruction  as  well, 
which  makes  them  more  intelligent.  No  apprenticeship  for  gi'aduates 
is  necessary  in  this  locality.  The  school  has  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory, but  has  not  yet  fully  attained  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed,  as  many  industrial  departments  planned  for  have  not  yet 
been  put  in  operation. 

vHiLb,  ga. 

This  school  was  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Geor^a, 
approved  November  8,  1889,  and  was  opened  on  Monday,  September 
30,  1891.  The  need  leading  to  the  establishment  of  this  institution, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  young  women,  was  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  the  obtaining  of  a  professional  and  industrial  training. 

To  be  eligible  to  admission  a  girl  must  be  at  least  14  years  of 
age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  sound  physical  health.  Students 
from  a  distance  must  board  in  the  dormitory  unless  permitted  by  the 
president  to  do  otherwise. 

The  fixed  charges  are  as  follows:  Matriculation  fee,  $10;  board, 
including  fuel,  lights,  and  laundry,  $90;  music  lessons,  instrumental, 
$27;  music  lessons,  vocal,  $27;  music  tiieory  lessons,  $9;  painting  and 
portraiture  lessons,  $31.50;  drawing  lessons,  fine  art,  $23.50;  cooking- 
school  fee,  general  course,  $2;  domestic  science,  special  course,  fee 
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$5;  sewing  school,  incidental  fee,  50  cents;  dressmaking  school,  ind- 
dental  fee,  $2;  use  of  piano  for  practice,  $4.50;  model  school,  inci- 
dental fee,  $2;  diploma  fee,  $2;  certificate  fee,  50  cents;  tuition  fee, 
charged  only  to  students  from  other  States  than  Georgia,  $40.  In 
addition,  an  infirmary  fee  of  50  cents  per  week  is  charged  students 
while  actually  occupying  the  infirmary.  The  general  management  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  college. 

The  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  prepare  Georgia  girls:  (1)  To  do 
intelligent  work  as  teachers;  (2)  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  by  the 
practice  of  some  one  or  other  of  those  industrial  arts  suitable  for 
women  to  follow;  (3)  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  as  instructors  in 
music  or  in  fine  art;  (i)  to  exert  an  uplifting  and  refining  influence 
on  family  and  society  by  means  of  a  cultured  intellect,  which  oan  be 
obtained  only  by  a  systematic  education  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning;  (5)  to  be  skillful  and  expert  in  those  domestic  arts  that  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  housekeeping  and  homemaking. 

To  accomplish  these  several  educational  purposes,  the  courses  of 
study  pursued  In  the  school  are  divided,  in  a  general  way,  into  five 
principal  departments,  namely,  normal  department,  collegiate  depart- 
ment, industrial  department,  domestic  science  department,  and  music 
and  fine  art  department. 

Several  of  these  departments  contain  courses  which  teach  occupa- 
tions or  trades,  as  follows: 

Normal  Dbpabtubnt. — Course  in  nonual  and  industrial  art  which  incladee  the 
following  branches:  Free-hand  drawing,  color  stady*  instrnmental  drawing,  deagn, 
modeling  in  clay,  historic  ornament,  stady  of  artists  and  their  works.  These 
branches  are  closely  correlated  arts,  and  as  taught  in  this  coU^  constitute  a  full  two 
years'  course  of  study.  Industrial  art,  as  understood  and  taught  in  the  college,  is 
that  branch  whose  ultimate  aim  is  to  make  practical  designers  and  expert  draftsmen, 
capable  of  making  a  working  drawing  of  any  article  to  be  manufactured— from  a 
broomstick  to  a  palace — bo  t^t  it  may  be  placed  in  a  workman's  hand  as  a  pattern. 
It  includes  free-hand  and  instrumental  drawing  of  geometric  views  and  patterns,  and 
industrial  designtt^,  or  the  making  of  original  patterns  for  wall  paper,  carpets,  oil- 
cloths, laces,  dress  goods,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  above  course  of  normal  and  indus- 
trial art,  the  normal  department  includes  a  special  normal  art  course  based  upon  the 
course  pursued  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  not  only  qualifies 
pupils  for  positions  as  teachers  of  drawing,  but  also  affords  a  splendid- preparation 
for  those  intending  to  enter  the  field  of  industrial  art. 

Indcstrial  Defartmext. — This  includes  the  business  course,  the  course  in  sewing 
and  dressmakii^,  and  the  course  in  industrial  art  This  last  is  the  same  course 
described  above  under  the  head  of  the  normal  department  and  is  to  be  taken  by  stu- 
dents of  both  departments — the  normal  and  the  indostrial.  The  business  course 
teaches  stenography,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  (each  of  which  is  outside  the 
scope  of  tiiis  report).  The  sewing  and  dressmaking  conrse  teaches  (1)  domestic 
sewing,  consisting  of  three  grades  of  work,  (a)  simple  sewing,  including  hand  and 
machine  sewing,  darning  and  mending,  and  study  of  color,  material,  and  cost,  (b) 
advanced  sewing,  including  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  undeigarments,  shirtwaists, 
and  onlined  dresses,  and  (c)  art  needlework;  (2)  dressmaking,  consistii^  of  two  grades 
of  work,  (a)  first  grade,  including  drafting  of  skirts  and  wolsti^  exercises  in  fitting 
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and  trimming,  making  of  school  uniforms,  etudy  of  color  materials,  free-hand  draw- 
ing and  elementary  design,  and  the  use  of  patterns,  (b)  second  grade,  including 
drafting,  catting,  fitting,  and  making  of  street  suits,  evening  gowns,  etc.,  free-hand 
drawing,  water  color  and  design,  practice  in  designing  dreaaes  and  dress  trimmingiB. 

Depaktmxkt  or  DoMnric  Sciekce. — But  two  courses  in  this  department  can  be 
consideredaa  coming  within  thescopeof  this  report  They  are  (1]  the  hoasekeepm' 
course,  which  is  designed  prinurily  to  help  young  matrona  and  hooaekeepera  who 
wish  to  make  tlieir  household  administration  more  systematic  and  efficient,  but  a 
secondary  aim  is  the  fitting  of  women  to  earn  their  livelihood  as  matrons  or  house- 
keepers in  boarding  schools  and  other  institutions.  It  takes  one  year  to  complete,  and 
includes  teaching  in  cooking,  household  economics,  marketing,  home  sanitation, 
sewing,  and  gardening  and  floriculture,  the  last  two  being  optional.  (2)  The  special 
domestic  course,  which  is  planned  for  those  who  desire  to  increase  thdr  earning 
capodty,  but  by  reason  of  limitadon  in  time  or  money  can  not  take  a  more  extended 
cosree.  It  covers  three  months  and  teaches  cooking,  household  economics,  market- 
ing, home  sanitation,  and  sewing  nod  dreaamaldng,  the  latter  two  being  optional.  It 
gives  a  good  working  knowledge  of  cooking  and  sewing  to  thoee  who  have  had  pre- 
vious experience. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  is  25,  of  whom  0  are  teachers  of  the 
industrial  arta.  The  different  courses  are  so  mixed  and  the  industrial, 
collegiate,  and  normal  training  so  overlap  each  other  in  the  different 
courses  taught  that  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  show  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  industrial  course.  Approximately,  200  are  taking  such 
courses.  The  total  number  of  graduates  who  have  had  industrial  train- 
ing is  292,  but  no  separation  can  be  made  so  as  to  show  the  number 
attributable  to  each  occupation  taught. 

The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  of  the  colicgo  was  about  $145,000, 
but  the  cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  same  can  not  be  given.  The 
jVIansion  was  formerly  the  mansion  of  the  governor  when  Milledgeville 
was  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  was  built  in  1838  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
The  main  building  was  erected  in  1801,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000;  the  annex 
was  built  in  1893,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  and  Atkinson  Ilall  was  built  in 
1896,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

The  cost  of  maintaining — paying  running  expenses — is  about  $16,000 
annually.  The  funds  for  building,  equipping,  maintaining,  etc.,  are 
raised  by  State  appropriations,  contributions  from  the  Pcabody  fund, 
fees,  charges  for  board,  tuition  from  pupils  coming  from  beyond 
the  State  limits,  etc.  The  income  for  the  lawt  year  was:  State  ap- 
propriation, $22,900;  Peabody  fund,  $2,000;  fees,  $1,600;  tuitions, 
$3,000;  total,  $32,500.  This  docs  not  include  board  paid  in  college 
dormitories,  which  wn-*  $22,500,  and  board  paid  in  private  families, 
which  was  $23,500. 

While  the  industrial  courses  are  excellent,  in  the  opinion  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  college  they  could  be  improved  if  more  room  and  more 
teachers  could  be  obtained.  The  cooking  school  is  considered  especially 
satisfactory. 

It  is  stated  that  hundreds  of  the  graduates  have  earned  their  own 
living  in  Georgia  and  other  States  by  the  practice  of  the  trades  and 
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industrial  arts  they  have  acquired  in  the  iiitititutioa,  and  that  fully  00 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  have  followed  for  a  lirelihood  the  occupations 
learned  in  the  school.  As  a  result  of  the  school  the  general  intelli- 
gence has  been  raised  in  the  State,  and  Industrial  and  social  develop- 
ment has  been  promoted.  This  and  other  similar  schools  have  been 
decidedly  beneficial  to  those  who  have  been  under  their  instruction, 
and  steadier  employment  and  higher  wages  have  undoubtedly  resulted 
from  the  preparation  for  work  received  therein.  Their  graduates  ara 
preferred  in  industrial  lines  to  shop-trained  people,  because  they  are 
more  efficient,  though  ordinary  shop  training  has  not  been  improved 
by  the  example  of  the  school.  Graduates  can  obtain  work  at  the  occu- 
pations taught  without  undergoing  a  period  of  apprenticeship.  On  the 
whole,  this  and  other  schools  of  a  similar  kind  ha\ie  proved  satisfactory 
and  are  fast  attaining  the  end  for  which  they  were  established. 

liOtnsxAjtrA  nmvsTBiAi.  zNSTrrurB,  bitston,  IiA. 

rnie  recognized  need  that  young  people  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
such  pursuits  as  will  be  useful  to  them  and  contribute  toward  their 
support  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  institution.  It  was  created  hy 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  in  1894,  which  located  it  at  Hus- 
ton, Lincoln  Parish,  La.,  and  placed  it  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  two  trustees  appointed  from  the  Stat-e  at  large,  and 
one  trustee  appointed  from  each  Congressional  district  of  the  State. 
By  a  subsequent  act  the  State  superintendent  of  public  education  was 
made  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  original  act  provided  that  the  school  should  be  "for  the  educii- 
tion  of  the  white  children  of  Louisiana  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  at  which 
such  children  may  acquire  a  thorough  academic  and  literary  education, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  kindei^rten  instruction,  telegraphy, 
8ten<^praphy,  and  photography;  of  drawing,  painting,  designing,  and 
engraving  in  their' industrifd  applications;  also,  a  knowledge  of  fancy, 
practical,  and  general  needlework;  also,  a  knowledge  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  art,  together  with  such  other 
practical  industries  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  suggested  by  experi- 
ence, or  suck  as  will  tend  to  promote  the  general  object  of  said  insti- 
tute and  college,  to  wit:  Fitting  and  preparing  such  children,  male  and 
female,  for  the  practical  industries  of  the  age." 

The  first  session  began  in  September,  1895.  Its  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  president  and  :^cnlty  and  it  is  organized  into  the  fol- 
lowing departments:  Language  and  literature;  mathematics;  history; 
civics;  biology;  physics  and  chemistry;  mechanics  (including  draw- 
ing); business  (including  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  etc.); 
domestic  science;  horticulture;  dairying;  elementary  agriculture; 
music;  printing,  and  telegraphy. 
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Hie  work  outlined  provides  for  (1)  a  union  of  academic  and  indus- 
trial subjects,  whereby  educational  and  vocational  training  are  com- 
bined, making  acquisition  and  application  inseparable;  (2)  the  inten- 
sive study  of  the  essential  academic  subjects,  supplemented  by  the 
mastery  of  a  vocational  subject;  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  equip 
boys  and  girls  for  useful  and  noble  living;  (3)  the  daily  use  of  shops, 
laboratories,  and  necessary  facilities  for  good  work. 

To  complete  a  course  of  study  students  must  take  all  the  announced 
academic  subjects  and  one  industrial.  They  will  receive  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  industry  upon  the  completion  of  a  required  course. 

A  certificate  of  proficiency  is  awarded  each  student  upon  the  mas- 
tery of  any  industrial  subject,  provided  that  the  student  is  found  pro- 
ficient in  the  accompanying  academic  studies.  No  student  will  be 
awarded  a  certificate  of  proficiency  who  is  not  versed  in  the  use  of 
good  English. 

Applicants  for  admission  miist  be  14  years  old  and  able  to  read, 
write,  and  spell  with  tolerable  correctness.  They  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  denominate  numbers. 

The  expenses  per  term  of  four  and  one-half  months,  there  being  two 
terms  per  school  year,  is  about  as  follows:  Tuition,  to  residents  of 
State,  free;  tuition,  students  from  other  States,  |25  per  year;  inci- 
dental fee,  $5;  boarding  in  the  dormitory,  $45;  washing,  $4.50;  text- 
books, $5.95;  industrial  text  for  shorthand,  $1;  music  (per  month), 
$3  to  $5.  Boarding  students  must  furnish  4  sheets,  2  pillowcases,  4 
blankets,  1  quilt,  and  6  towels. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  industrial  trades:  Printing, 
mechanics  (including  carpentry  and  joinery,  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  mechanical  drawing,  forging,  making  iron  and  steel  tools, 
firing  boiler  and  tending  engine  and  steam  pump),  domestic  science 
(including  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  and  cooking). 

The  number  of  students  taking  the  various  courses  during  the  year 
for  which  this  report  was  made  (1900-01)  was:  Bookkeeping,  68; 
telegraphy,  25;  stenography,  40;  printing,  25;  mechanics,  50;  domes- 
tic science,  60. 

There  are  13  members  of  the  faculty,  of  whom  8  are  teachers  of  the 
industrial  occupations,  several  of  whom  have  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  industry  from  the  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  one  is  a  master  of 
science,  one  a  graduate  of  the  manual  training  school  of  the  Washing- 
ton University,  and  others  have  practical  education. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  $43,500  and  of  the  equipment, 
$50,000.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  $80,000,  which 
is  raised  by  State  appropriations. 

With  better  equipment  the  courses  at  this  school  could  be  improved, 
although  as  it  is  they  arc  excellent.  The  few  industries  in  the  locality 
of  the  school  have  been  generally  benefited,  as  has  the  general  public 
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by  the  establishment  of  the  institution.  The  general  intelligence  of 
the  community  has  been  raised  and  the  industrial,  educational,  and 
social  development  promoted. 

The  intelligence  of  those  attending  the  school  has  been  increased, 
and  they  have  obtained  better  positions  and  higher  wages  because  of 
their  better  preparation  for  work,  which  makes  them  preferred  by 
employers  over  merely  shop-trained  workmen.  Work  can  be  obtained 
by  the  graduates  at  all  the  trades  taught  without  having  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  apprenticeship. 

XZBSI8SZPPI  ZNDUSTBIAX.  INSTITUTE  AND  OOIXSaE,  C0LUMBT7S, 

MISS. 

The  need  of  industrial  education  for  white  girls  being  recognized, 
the  legislature  of  Mississippi,  March  12,  1884,  passed  a  bill  establish- 
ing this  institution,  the  first  State  college  ever  founded  for  women. 
Its  purpose,  as  stated  in  section  2296  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Mis- 
sissippi of  1892,  is  "The  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
white  girls  of  the  State  by  the  maintenance  of  a  first-class  institu- 
tion for  their  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  their  training 
in  noimal-school  methods  and  kindergarten,  and  their  instruction  in 
bookkeeping,  photography,  stenography,  telegraphy,  and  typewriting, 
and  in  designing,  drawing,  engraving,  and  painting  and  their  industrial 
application;  and  also  in  fancy,  general,  and  practical  needlework,  and 
in  such  other  industrial  branches  as  experience  from  time  to  time  shall 
suggest  as  necessary  or  proper  to  fit  them  for  the  practical  affairs  of 
life." 

The  general  management  and  government  is  specially  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  president. 

This  school  was  opened  for  students  in  October,  1885.  On  the  first 
day  there  were  present  more  than  250  applicants.  During  the  fifteen 
years  since  the  opening  (up  to  1900)  2,600  young  women  have  come 
under  the  instruction  of  the  school,  and  of  these  409  are  still  in  school. 

The  State  offers  free  tuition  for  400  young  women  under  the  follow- 
ing provision  of  section  2303  of  the  Code  of  Mississippi  of  1892: 
"Tuition  shall  be  free  for  five  years,  and  no  longer,  to  girls  of  this 
State,  in  all  branches  excepting  music,"  These  girls  are  apportioned 
to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  relation  the  number  of  white  edu- 
cable  girls  in  each  county  bears  to  the  whole  number  in  the  State. 
Girls  from  outside  the  State  may  be  admitted  if  there  is  room  for 
them,  and  the  trustees  are  empowered  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  tuition 
fee  which  they  must  pay. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age,  in  good 
health,  and  must  furnish  certificates  of  good  moral  character.  Satis- 
&ctory  entrance  ^caminations  must  be  passed,  either  at  the  college  or 
before  county  superintendents  of  education.  Those  holding  certifi- 
cates from  county  superintendents  are  entitled  to  et^;^^|^  «^y^^^lc 
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course  without  further  examinatioo,  but  those  desiring  to  enter  other 
courses  must  take  an  examination  at  the  college. 

Students  from  other  States  can  not  be  taken  into  the  dormitories, 
but  by  paying  a  tuition  fee  of  ^0  per  session  they  may  be  admitted 
into  the  college  with  the  same  advantages  offered  Mississippi  students 
boarding  outside  the  dormitories.  Ikard  to  students  in  dormitories 
is  furnished  at  actual  cost,  which  avei'ages,  including  furnished  room, 
fuel,  light,  washing,  etc.,  $9  per  month. 

Tuition  in  all  literary  and  industrial  studies  for  Mississippi  students 
is  free  for  the  first  five  yearn  they  are  in  the  institution;  for  students 
from  other  States,  and  for  Mississippi  students  after  five  years,  in 
literary  and  industrial  studies,  $15  per  half  session,  to  be  paid  in 
advance.  A  matriculation  fee  of  $5,  payable  in  advance,  is  chained 
all  students.  Charges  for  music  lessons,  payable  in  advance,  are: 
Piano,  per  half  session,  $20;  voice  culture,  per  half  session,  $20;  use 
of  instrument  for  practice  one  hour  a  day,  per  half  session,  $jl. 

Each  student  must  deposit  for  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
at  least  $30,  and  must  always  keep  the  amount  of  one  month^s  board  to 
her  credit.  Students  in  analytical  chemistry  must  pay  for  materials 
consumed  and  apparatus  broken. 

An  infirmary  fee  of  $5  per  annum  is  charged  to  dormitory  pupils. 
This  covers  medical  attention  by  a  skilled  lady  physician,  trained 
nurse,  medicines,  except  special  prescriptions,  which  must  be  prepared 
at  a  drugstore;  physical  culture,  gymnasium  exercise,  and  lectures  on 
anatomy.  Each  student  must  furnish  1  pair  of  sheets,  1  pair  of  pil- 
lowcases, 1  x>air  of  blankets,  1  bedspread,  6  towels,  and  2  clothes 
bags. 

Work  in  the  college  is  of  two  kinds,  required  and  voluntary.  The 
occnpants  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  required  to  do  all  the  work 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  order.  Work  in  the  dining  room, 
such  as  spreading  the  cloths,  putting  on  the  meals,  placing  the  chairs, 
waiting  on  the  table,  etc.,  is  required  of  the  pupils,  and  for  this  r^u- 
lar  details  are  made. 

Students  have  the  privilege  of  doing  a  part  of  the  work  in  keeping 
some  of  the  recitation  rooms  and  f  umitare  in  order.  They  may  sweep 
the  halls,  recitation  rooms,  chapel,  music  rooms,  and  do  much  of  the 
light  work  in  the  laundry,  and  may  also  find  employment  in  the  dress- 
making department.  For  this  voluntary  work  they  are  paid,  and  for 
the  amount  they  are  allowed  to  do — not  over  two  hours  daily — they 
may  earn  $Jt  or  $5  per  month.  In  dressmaking  they  may  earn  more, 
being  paid  according  to  work  done.    Pay  for  voluntary  work  is: 

Sweeping  or  laundry,  per  boar   CO.  06 

PostEois trees,  per  month   3.00 

Librarian,  per  month   5. 00 

Clerical  work  in  offices,  per  month   $5. 00  to  16. 00 

Additional  work  in  offices,  per  hour  .10 
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Dress  uniforins,  tiie  details  being  prescribed,  must  be  worn. 

The  gronnds  cdver  about  25  tucres,  all  in  lawn  and  park,  except  3  or 
4  acres  given  up  to  the  gardens. 

There  are  four  large  buildings — the  chapel,  containing  also  cla.'is 
rooms,  laboratories,  offices,  etc.,  the  main  dormitory,  Columbus  Hall, 
and  the  White  House,  which  accommodates  the  departments  of  music 
and  industrial  arts. 

These  buildings  hare  modem  conveniences,  are  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  They  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
also  with  fire  escapes.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  their  equipment 
was  about  $175,000. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  this  school  is  about  $G0,000  per  year,  and 
the  funds  come  principally  from  State  appropriation,  although  a  small 
amount  is  received  from  fees,  tuition,  etc.  The  city  of  Columbus  gave 
the  school  $40,000  in  land  and  buildings  and  $50,000  in  cash  for  the 
sake  of  having  it  established  within  its  limits. 

The  school  offers  three  courses  of  stud^^  viz:  A  business  course  for 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  industrial  pursuits;  a  normal  course  for 
those  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State;  and  a  college 
course  for  those  who  aim  at  broad  and  thorough  culture  as  the  bjisis 
of  future  usefulness. 

Whichever  course  is  chosen,  the  pupil  is  required  to  pui*sue,  in  con- 
nection therewith,  the  study  of  some  industrial  art. 

A  certificate  of  proficiency  is  given  to  a  pupil  finishing  an  industrial 
art  together  with  two  years'  work  of  the  business  course,  and  pupils 
in  the  industrial  departments  may  withdraw  at  any  time  when  evidence 
is  furnished  of  having  finished,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor, 
the  course  upon  which  they  entered.  A  diploma  is  given  to  a  pupil 
who  has  completed  the  entire  business  course.  A  diploma,  with  the 
title  of  Mistress  of  Pedagogics,  is  given  to  a  pupil  who  has  completed 
the  normal  course.  A  diploma,  with  the  title  of  B.  A. ,  is  given  to  a 
pupil  who  has  completed  the  college  course. 

The  department  of  industrial  arts  embraces  Itookkeeping,  penman- 
ship, stenography  and  typewriting,  industrial  and  fine  arts  (design, 
modeling,  drawing,  wood  carving,  oil  painting,  etc.),  dressmaking, 
and  tcl^raphy.  The  course  of  study  in  industrial  and  decorative  art 
and  in  dressmaking  is  as  follows: 

Free-hand  drawing — with  pencil  and  charcoal.  Practice  ia  given  in  drawing  from 
flolidg,  plants,  casta,  both  with  pencil  and  charcoal  in  outline,  and  also  in  light  and 
shade.  Much  practice  in  free-hand  perspective  is  given;  also  in  enlargement  from 
ornament;  in  conventionalization,  and  in  composition  in  line,  light  and  ehade,  (md 
color.  Mechanical  drawing — indnding  the  conBtruction  of  eimple  geometric  forms; 
linear  perHpectlve  (parallel,  angolar,  and  oblique).  Historic  ornament — analysis  of 
historic  style  to  bordera,  etc.  Prindplea  of  design— illuatrated  by  lumple  deagna  and 
also  by  more  elaborate  applied  designs,  such  as  surface  patterns,  borders,  wall  papers, 
oilcloths,  printfl,  book  covers,  ornamented  hinges,  stained  glass,  etc.  By  earnest 
stody  this  course  may  be  completed  in  three  years. 
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In  the  L-ourBe  in  dressmaking  the  studenta  ppend  the  llrat  few  days  in  learning  to 
work  buttonholes,  hemstitch,  blind  stitch,  etc.  From  16  to  20  pupils  are  o^aged 
each  hour  during  the  school  day  learning  first  to  draft  patterns  by  measurement, 
and  then  to  cut,  fit,  and  make  dreeses.  Most  of  the  pupils  leam  in  a  short  time  to 
make  their  own  dresses.  To  learn  all  that  is  required  in  this  course  takes  from  one 
to  two  years. 

The  course  in  telegraphy  may  be  completed  in  one  year.  Pupils  are 
required  to  take  a  course  in  typewriting  along  with  stenography  and 
telegraphy,  and  all  leam  to  do  neat  and  rapid  work  in  one  session. 

There  are  28  instructors  and  officers,  of  whom  5  are  engaged  in 
teaching  the  industrial  occupations.  They  are  all  graduates  of  recog- 
nized institutions,  and  have  practical  experience  as  well. 

Hie  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  courses  of  industrial  art  is  as 
follows:  Bookkeeping  and  penmanship,  45 ;  drawing,  leading  to  design, 
132;  drawing  and  design,  67;  dressmaking,  190;  stenography,  teleg- 
raphy, and  typewriting,  33. 

The  number  of  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  industrial  arts  issued 
up  to  and  including  the  year  1899  was:  Bookkeeping,  50;  design,  4; 
drawing,  69;  painting,  7;  wood  carving,  18;  dressmaking,  124;  ste- 
nography, 88;  printing,  3;  telegraphy,  19;  and  typewriting,  19;  a 
total  of  396.  These  certificates  were  given  to  362  girls,  several  of 
whom  received  certificates  of  proficiency  in  more  than  one  industry. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-one  girls  have  received  diplomas  from  the 
business,  normal,  and  collegiate  courses. 

Of  the  362  girls  above  mentioned  to  whom  certificates  of  proficiency 
were  given,  the  present  occupations  of  290  are  known,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: Teachers,  139;  stenographers,  19;  postmistress,  1;  bookkeepers, 
7;  dressmakers,  4;  cashier,  1;  clerks,  2;  telegrapher,  1;  journalist,  1; 
students,  35 ;  and  residing  at  home,  80. 

The  industrial  courses  given  here  are  considered  excellent  by  the' 
management,  but  they  think  there  is  need  of  others,  such  as  millinery, 
photography,  cooking,  etc.  The  prospect  of  adding  these  courses  in 
the  immediate  future  is  encouraging.  It  is  stated  that  the  industries 
in  which  women  engage  are  few  in  the  locality  of  the  school,  and  its 
establishment  has  not  benefited  them  much.  The  public  schools  have 
benefited  greatly,  because  of  the  better  teachers  furnished,  and  oppor- 
tunities are  opening  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  schoolgirls  are 
getting  good  positions  as  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  dressmakers, 
and  teachers. 

This  and  other  similar  schools  make  the  students  breadwinners  fmd 
increase  their  literary  knowledge.  Higher  wages,  more  rapid  promo- 
tion, and  steadier  employment  are  found  by  reason  of  attendance  at 
such  schools,  as  they  are  better  prepared  for  work. 

The  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  employers  and  receive  the 
preference  over  shop-trained  people,  because  they  are  not  only  more 
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accurate  in  their  work,  but  also  moro  intelligent.    At  all  trades  taught 
the  graduates  can  work  without  passing  an  apprenticeship. 

It  is  also  stated  that  this  school  has  proven  satisfactory,  and  the  State 
is  giving  it  a  more  liberal  support  year  by  year.  Its  plans  are  copied 
by  other  States  that  are  founding  similar  schools. 

irOBUAL  AND  COLLBGIATE  INSTXTTTrE,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1892  to  meet  the  need  for 
the  training  of  teachers  and  Christian  workers  among  the  mountaineers 
of  the  South.  The  school  is  open  to  young  white  women  only,  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

In  its  academic  course  it  has  a  preparatory  department  and  a  normal 
department,  and  its  other  courses  consist  of  a  musical  department,  a 
commercial  department,  where  stenography,  typewriting,  and  book- 
keeping are  taught,  and  a  department  of  domestic  science,  where  sew- 
ing, including  dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  scientific  cooking  are 
taught. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  bring  a  testimonial  from  her 
pastor  or  last  instructor,  and  a  certificate  of  health  from  a  physician. 

Only  plain  clothing  is  allowed  to  be  worn  and  articles  are  specified. 
The  charge  for  board  and  tuition  is  f50  per  term  or  $100  per  year, 
and  for  tuition  without  board,  112.50  per  term  and  $25  per  year. 
Bills  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

Aid  to  a  limited  extent  has  been  provided  for  the  needy  and  deserv- 
ing student,  which  will  be  granted  for  the  term. 

The  general  management  is  in  the  president  and  faculty,  15  in  num- 
ber, who  are  graduates  of  colleges,  normal  schools,  etc. 

The  occupations  taught  are:  Sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and 
cooking.    Instruction  in  these  lines  is  given  by  2  teachers. 

All  students  on  entering  the  noimal  depai*tment  are  required  to  take 
sewing,  using  the  course  taught  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  a  gieat  many  have  taken  a  partial  course  in  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery. Thirty-four  have  taken  the  full  course  of  sewing,  dress- 
making, and  millinery,  and  have  received  certificates.  The  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  the  school  is  145.  No  further  figures  as  to 
those  taking  the  industrial  courses,  etc.,  have  been  obtained. 

The  cost  of  buildings,  etc.,  is  $86,000,  and  the  annual  expenses  of 
maintaining  the  school  is  $15,000.  The  funds  are  raised  by  contribu- 
tions from  friends  of  higher  education. 

The  following  is  a  condensation  of  statements  made  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school : 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  good  and  could  hardly  be  improved. 
As  many  of  the  Southern  States  have  pupils  in  this  school  its  influence 
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is  widespread.  Those  who  have  attended  the  industrial  depai'tment 
get  better  wages  than  they  would  without  such  education,  have  no 
trouble  getting  work,  and  receive  rapid  promotion.  They  are  pre- 
ferred by  employers  because  of  their  better  training.  The  school,  on 
the  whole,  is  satisfactory,  and  has  fuUy  attained  the  end  for  which 
established. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ATTITUDE  OF  EHFLOYEBS,  ORASXTATES  OF  TEADE  AKS  TECE- 
HICAL  SCHOOLS.  AHS  I.ABOE  UNIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TOWARD  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

This  chapter  presents  in  a  condensed  and  sammarized  form  the 
opinions  of  employing  proprietors  of  establishments  in  a  number  of 
leading  industries,  graduates  of  trade  and  technical  schools,  and  officers 
and  members  of  labor  unions  in  regard  to  trade  and  technical  edu- 
cation. The  information  was  obtained  from  representative  persona 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  through  personal  visits  by  agents  of 
this  Department.  The  statements  made  set  forth  the  opinions  of  the 
persons  responding  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Department,  just  as  the 
statements  of  the  preceding  chapter  in  regard  to  the  schools  are  very 
lai^ly  the  opinions  of  the  school  officials.  AU  the  persons  personally 
interested  in  the  subject  thus  speak  for  themselves.  In  no  case 
should  these  criticisms  or  opinions  be  considered  as  emanating  from 
this  Department. 

ATTITUDE  OF  EMPLOYERS. 
BABBEXUNa. 

The  general  sentiment  among  employing  barbers  is  that  the  schools 
for  this  trade,  as  now  conducted,  are  of  no  value.  This  adverse  senti- 
ment, however,  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  trade  education 
is  altogether  unprofitable,  as  many  employers  believe  ih&t  scientific 
preparation  is  a  very  important  preliminary  to  practical  training. 
One  employer  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  could  be 
greatly  elevated  and  improved  by  schools  which  would  provide  first- 
class  scientific  and  practical  training,  and  that  a  school  properly 
organized  would  turn  out  better  all-round  barbers  than  can  be  done 
under  the  ordinary  apprentice  system,  and  with  a  considerable  saving 
of  time  over  apprenticeship. 

BBBWING. 

The  statements  of  manufacturing  brewers  are  all  favorable  to  the 
modern  system  of  technical  education  as  applied  to  the  art  of  brewing. 
The  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  by  those  who  have  attended  brewers' 
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echoolfl  are  ^id  to  have  resulted  both  in  increasing  the  amount  and  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  command  of  the  market 
is  i-egarded  as  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  product,  which  in  its 
turn  is  attributed  largely  to  the  superior  knowledge  and  skill  of  those 
brewmasters  and  assistants  who  have  had  school  training.  Such  men 
receive  from  25  to  50  per  cent  higher  remuneration  than  those  holding 
corresponding  positions  who  have  not  had  edmilar  instruction.  Indeed, 
most  manufacturers  visited  insist  upon  the  brewmasters  supplement- 
ing their  practical  experience  with  a  oonrae  in  schooL  Api^icants  for 
admiasioo  to  the  schools  must  have  had  actual  experience  in  a  brewery. 

There  is  no  regular  S3'stem  of  apprenticeship  in  force,  though 
several  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  different  deparbnents  is 
necessary  before  a  workman  is  considered  capable  of  taking  up  the 
work  of  a  brewmaster. 

The  employees  in  brewei'ies  are  generally  well  organized,  the  greatest 
numbers  being  found  in  the  unions  for  brewers,  maltsters,  and  coopers. 

BtniiDZHa  TRADES. 

The  necessity  of  having  a  ready  supply  of  first-class  workmen  is 
perhaps  nowhere  more  impoi*tant  than  in  certain  parts  of  ttus  industry, 
and  any  system  of  instruction  that  has  promise  of  increasing  the  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  the  workmen  usually  meets  with  cordial  support  from 
the  employers.  The  rate  of  wages  is  usually  regulated  by  the  labor 
unions,  yet  in  some  places  the  mechanics  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  trade-school  instruction  receive  higher  remuneration  and  are  also 
given  steadier  employment  than  those  who  lack  such  training. 

There  is  considerable  harmony  of  opinion  regarding  the  need  of 
more  adequate  facilities  for  training  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  industry,  but  it  is  thought  that  little  advance  will 
be  made  unless  the  workmen  themselves  will  take  more  interest  in  the 
subject.  In  the  plumbing  trade  especially  the  employers  experience 
great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  workmen  to  attend  the  evening  tiude 
schools.  In  referring  to  this  point,  the  head  of  one  of  the  leading 
plumbing  establishments  in  New  York  City  says: 

The  trades  suffer  most  from  the  indifference  of  the  workmen.  When 
the  average  mechanic  serves  his  time  and  becomes  a  full-fledged  jour- 
neyman he  thinks  that  his  task  is  accomplished  and  he  is  satisfied  to 
plod  along  in  the  beaten  path  trusting  to  luck  to  bring  him  someUiing 
better.  There  alwavs  will  be  room  for  intelligent  and  well-trained 
mechanics,  but  we  s  hall  never  have  such  a  class  until  the  men  them- 
selves realize  that  they  must  devote  part  of  their  time  outside  of 
working  hours  to  studying  the  technical  and  scientific  principles  which 
enter  into  and  must  necessarily  govern  their  operations  in  the  trades 
more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  shop  training  and  of  trade- 
school  or  technical  training,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  trade  school 
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alone  can  not  make  a  first-class  mechanic,  as  the  usoal  period  of 
ingtinction  in  such  schools  does  not  admit  of  sufficient  praotical  work 
to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  that  dexterity  and  tact  which  are 
eseential.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  shop  training  is  snp- 
{demented  by  su^  technical  training  as  is  givea  in  the  erening  trade 
schools.  This  system  it  is  said  enables  the  student  to  apply  the  prin- 
he  is  studying  to  the  ocmditions  and  difficulties  encountered  in 
his  daily  work  and  be  has  a  better  appredation  of  their  vidue,  and 
consequently  takes  more  interest  in  his  studies.  The  following  state- 
ment by  an  employer  of  many  years'  experience  is  of  interest  on  this 
point: 

I  have  employed  several  hundred  mechanics  since  I  have  been  in 
business,  and  my  experience  shows  that  the  men  who  have  attended 
trade  schools  were  in  the  end  better  mechanics  tluin  those  who  did  not. 
The  man  who  learns  his  trade  in  the  ordinary  way  is  a  good  mechanic 
up  to  a  certain  point.  He  can  do  good  work  and  can  follow  instruc- 
tions and  map  out  a  simple  job.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  more 
difficult  tasks  and  to  the  work  of  supervision,  he  is  not  the  equal  of 
the  man  who  has  supplemented  his  trade  work  with  a  course  in  a  trade 
school.  The  young  man  who  learns  his  trade  in  the  ordinary  way 
merely  follows  the  journeyman  with  whom  he  is  working,  and  learns 
just  what  the  journeyman  sees  fit  to  let  him  learn,  and  no  more.  In 
some  trades  he  is  advanced  or  held  back  at  the  will  of  the  journeyman, 
and  unless  the  latter  is  personally  interested  in  his  success  or  has  a 
special  liking  for  him  it  is  seldom  that  he  is  told  whv  ihe  work  is 
done  thus  and  so^  the  technical  points  are  not  explained  to  him,  and 
consequently  he  is  left  to  pick  up  the  trade  as  best  he  can.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  young  man  who  goes  to  the  trade  school  is  afforded 
every  opportunity  to  learn  all  parts  of  his  trade.  The  instructors  are 
men  who  have  had  years  of  experience  in  practical  work,  and  they  are 
paid  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  experience.  He  is  instructed  how 
to  do  his  work  according  to  the  most  modern  methods,  and  is  told  why 
it  is  best  or  necessary  to  perform  his  task  in  a  particular  manner.  He 
obtains  a  knowledge  of  architectural  drawings  which  is  helpful  in  his 
trade,  and  he  must  attend  lectures  on  the  subject  he  is  engaged  upon, 
and  tne  scientific  principles,  building  regulations,  and  samtary  laws 
which  govern  his  trade  are  fully  explained.  These  are  advantages 
which  the  average  mechanic  does  not  enjoy  when  learning  his  trade  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  it  is  the  possession  of  them  that  makes  the 
student  workman  more  valuable  to  his  employer  and  enables  him  to 
mount  higher  in  the  industrial  scale. 

A  formal  stage  of  apprenticeship  is  usually  required,  and  in  most 
places  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  trade  is  limited  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  labor  unions.  In  some  cases  it  is  thought  tiiat 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  unduly  prolonged  by  the  labor  unions. 
In  ^most  every  instance  the  employers  agree  tiiat  the  prevailing 
system  of  apprenticeship  does  not  provide  the  apprentice  with  full 
and  adequate  instruction.  In  some  branches  the  tendency  to  specialize 
has  brought  about  a  subdivision  of  labor,  which  makes  it  impossible 
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for  the  apprentice  of  the  present  day  to  learn  every  part  of  his  trade 
as  he  could  years  ago.  The  sentiments  of  the  master  builders  and 
plumbers  on  this  point  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  No  man  can 
learn  all  the  requirements  of  the  trades  as  practiced  at  the  present 
day  unless  he  devotes  more  or  less  of  his  time  to  studying  the  scien- 
tific principles  and  sanitary  laws  pertaining  to  the  same.  The  build- 
ing trades  have  been  greatly  benefited  and  elevated  through  the  efforts 
of  architects  and  sanitaiy  engineers,  but  the  employers  in  the  industry 
have  met  with  much  difficulty  in  their  efforts  to  make  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  methods  of  execution. 
All  trades  in  this  industzy  are  represented  by  labor  unions. 

BUTTES  A3n>  CHEESE  MAXTN'O. 

Perhaps  no  other  class  of  schools  has  ever  been  more  popular  than 
the  dairy  schools  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  practically  made  the  creamery  industry  what  it  now  is. 
The  industry  would  naturally  have  grown  to  great  proportions  in 
time,  but  the  schools  have  done  in  a  decade  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  accomplished  only  in  many  years.  The  number  of  creameries  has 
increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  the  quality  of  butter  produced  has  been 
improved  and  made  more  uniform,  and  in  most  cases  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  also  been  lessened. 

All  this  has  tended  to  drive  ''cottage"  creameries  out  of  existence, 
and  they  are  now  quite  rare.  The  more  prosperous  ones  have  grown 
into  factories,  while  others  have  been  abandoned  because  the  owners 
found  it  more  profitable  to  sell  their  milk  to  the  larger  establishments. 
That  this  results  largely  from  the  influence  of  the  schools  is  indicated 
by  the  following  remark  made  by  the  secretary  of  a  dairy  company 
in  Minnesota:  *'  We  would  not  operate  a  creamery  if  we  could  not  get 
a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  a  dairy  school."  The  preference  for 
school-trained  men  is  very  marked,  and  they  receive  from  20  to  50 
per  cent  more  wages  than  those  who  have  not  attended  a  school.  The 
best  butter  makers  are,  of  course,  those  who  have  had  both  school  and 
factory  training. 

While  the  industry  is  now  quite  a  large  one,  it  has  not  nearly  reached 
its  possibilities.  More  schools,  longer  courses,  and  still  better  prac- 
tical training  would  both  enlarge  and  improve  the  industry.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  l^at  without  this  extension  and  enlargement  of  fadli- 
ties  for  training  further  progress  will  be  slow. 

School  men  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  one  year,  and  this  is 
regarded  as  desirable  before  attendance  upon  tiie  school.  For  those 
who  do  not  attend  school  an  additional  year  or  two  of  apprenticeship 
is  required. 

There  ai*e  no  labor  unions  in  the  daiiy  trade. 
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CAR  BUTLDINa. 

In  this  industry  design  and  workmanship  are  of  about  equal  impor- 
tance. The  shop-trained  man  is  said  to  be  the  more  skillful  mechanic, 
while  the  man  with  technical  training'  naturally  makes  the  better 
designer.  Consequently,  to  get  the  best  results  both  kinds  of  training 
are  essential.  The  business  could  be  enlarged  and  improved  by  a 
more  ample  provision  for  trade  instruction,  as  even  the  ordinary 
mechanic  could  profitably  take  a  course  in  technical  training. 

Labor  unions,  which  are  found  in  all  branches  of  thin  industry, 
place  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  car  builders'  apprentices  by  pro- 
longing the  tei-m  of  appreDticeship  which  is  required  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal occupations. 

Shop  instruction  in  this  industry  is  not  systematized,  but  is  given 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  work. 

CAKBIAOB  BVTLDmO. 

Among  manufacturers  in  this  industry  there  is  found  to  be  quite  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  trade  schools. 

The  head  of  a  large  establishment  in  IlUnois  states  that  trade  or 
technical  schools  have  thus  far  been  of  no  particular  benefit,  for  the 
reason  that  the  graduates  of  such  schools  lack  both  originality  In 
design  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  construction.  But 
in  New  York  and  other  places  in  the  East  it  is  held  that  the  school  for 
carriage  draftsmen  in  New  York  City  has  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  industry  at  large  by  affording  special  training  for  superintendents, 
foremen,  mechanics,  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  various  branches 
of  the  trade.  The  National  Association  of  Carriage  Builders  con- 
tributes liberally  toward  the  support  of  the  school. 

It  is  said  that  the  command  of  the  carriage  market  depends,  first, 
upon  the  quality  of  work,  and,  secondly,  upon  design;  consequently 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  first-class  mechanics.  In  most 
establishments  the  policy  is  to  employ  finished  workmen  in  all  depart- 
ments and  to  have  as  few  apprentices  as  possible.  The  reason  for  this 
>  is  that  most  apprentices  are  averse  to  serving  the  full  term.  They  are 

satisfied  to  stay  in  a  first-class  shop  until  they  have  partially  learned 
the  trade  and  then  go  away  to  cheap  shops  where  they  work  by  the 
piece  and  earn  higher  wages  for  the  time  being,  but  they  never  become 
finished  workmen.  Those  who  serve  a  full  period  of  apprenticeship 
in  a  first-class  establishment  receive  thorough  instruction  in  all  parts 
of  the  trade.  The  president  of  one  establishment  fiivors  the  old 
apprenticeship  system  of  New  England  by  which  seven  years*  service 
was  required.  He  says  the  abandonment  of  that  system  has  led  to  a 
scarcity  of  good  American  workmen,  and  the  consequence  is  tbat  our 
finished  workmen  come  largely  from  abroad. 
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CHEMIGAL  ZBSnSTBT. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  by  the  proprietor  of  a  chemical 
manufacturing  establishment  in  one  of  the  Middle  States: 

We  have  four  men  in  our  employ  who  have  completed  a  course  of 
instruction  in  a  technical  school,  and  they  fill  important  positions  in 
different  departments  of  our  works.  The  special  training  that  these 
men  receiyra  in  school  has  made  them  more  valuable  and  better  fitted 
for  the  business.  The  industry  would  undoubtedly  derive  some  benefit 
if  further  provision  were  made  for  trade  or  technical  schools  which 
would  afford  the  foremen  and  workmen  more  adequate  and  modern 
facilities  for  studying  the  theory  and  science  of  the  trades.  Industrial 
art  museums  showing  the  progress  made  in  the  different  branches 
would  also  be  an  advantage.  Generally  speaking,  shop  training  is 
mechanical^  similar  to  a  machine  applying  or  doing  a  certain  thing  and 
requiring  littU  use  of  tiie  thinking  or  reasoning  faculties.  The  aver- 
age shop-trained  workman  learns  ro  do  a  thing  in  a  certun  way  and  haa 
little  concern  whether  it  is  the  best  way  or  not,  so  lon^  as  it  answers 
his  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  technical  trainings  is 
taken  up  the  interest  is  aroused,  the  thinking  powers  are  called  mto 
action,  and  the  student  or  workman  asks  himself  why  he  is  doing  or 
applying  tfiis  or  that  thing  and  what  the  effect  will  be.  The  mechanic 
gets  interested  in  the  metals  he  works.  Becoming  familiar  with  their 
composition,  the  coppersmith  gets  to  know  what  the  scales  are  that 
peel  off  the  copper  when  heated,  and  he  learns  whjr  tin  craoka  when  he 
bends  it;  the  plumber  makes  traps  and  air  vents  in  bis  work,  and  the 
technical  school  twwihes  him  why  they  are  used;  the  mason  learns  the 
properties  of  lime  and  cement  and  the  effect  produced  by  mixing  them 
with  water,  etc. 

In  other  words,  trade-school  and  technical  training  induces  the  ■ 
mechanic  to  think.    It  teaches  him  why  it  is  necessary  to  perform  his 
work  in  a  particular  manner  and  unfolds  the  scientific  principles 
applicable  to  his  trade,  the  knowlet^e  of  which  enables  him  to  .become 
a  master  artisan. 

CLOTBIN'G  mSUBTBT. 

The  instruction  in  the  art  of  garment  cutting  given  in  a  prominent 
school  in  New  York  City  is  highly  commended  by  closing  nanaftui- 
turors  and  merchant  tailors  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Both 
branches  of  the  industry  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  work  of 
this  school,  the  technical  training  afforded  the  graduates  resulting  in 
many  noticeable  improvements  in  the  general  character  of  the  prod- 
uct. In  this  industry  the  command  of  the  market  is  largely  a  matter 
of  superior  woi^manship,  and  in  the  merchant-tailoring  branch  espe- 
cially the  skill  of  the  cutter,  who,  in  most  cases,  does  the  fitting  also, 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Many  of  the  best  cutters  learned  the 
trade  under  shop  instruction  only,  but  those  who  have  supplemented 
their  trade  work  with  a  technioJ  course  in  a  recognized  school  receive 
higher  wages  and  are  considered  more  desirable  by  employers.  An 
apprenticeship  of  three  years  is  usually  required  in  cut&ig,  which 
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period  is  reduced  to  one  year  in  favor  of  Journeymen  tailors.  Bat  in 
the  tailoring  branch  there  is  no  fixed  period.  It  is  said  that  good 
instraotion  can  be  had  in  some  firstr^lass  establishments,  but  thorough 
instruction  in  all  parts  can  be  obtained  only  in  exceptional  cases.  In 
some  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  tailors'  schools  are  r^farded 
very  favorably  on  the  ground  that  they  not  only  relieve  the  employers 
from  the  annoyance  and  loss  incident  to  teaching  "green  hands,"  but 
they  give  general  instruction  in  all  parts  of  the  trade  and  thus  nmke  it 
possible  for  the  student  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  preparation  than 
can  be  acquired  in  the  avwage  shop. 

The  garment  cutters  and  tailors  are  largely  represented  by  labor 
unions. 

DOMKSTIO  SEBVIOX. 

Persons  i*eporting  under  t\ih  head  are  of  the  opinion  that  girls  who 
have  graduated  at  training  achools  for  domestics  do  better  woi*k  and 
more  of  it  in  a  given  time  than  those  who  have  not  had  such  training, 
and  they  do  not  require  constant  oversight.  They  get  no  higher 
mtges,  as  a  rule,  because  all  domestics,  whether  competent  or  not, 
demand  about  the  same  pay. 

Were  more  women  (housewives)  proficient  in  housekeeping  them- 
selves, and  had  they  the  time,  inclination,  strength,  and  patience  to  do 
so,  they  might  produce  as  good  servants  as  the  training  school.  But 
under  present  conditions  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  the  opinion  is 
expressed  that  there  must  be  an  extension  of  the  system  of  school 
training  if  there  is  to  be  an  adequate  supply  of  properly  trained 
sen'unts. 

DSESSXAEINQ. 

The  proprietors  of  di*essmaking  establishments  in  which  graduates 
of  dressmaking  schools  are  employed  state  that  the  work  of  this  class 
of  help  has  been  uniformly  satisfactory  and  in  several  instances  has 
tended  to  improve  the  character  of  the  product.  For  ordinary  work 
the  averf^^e  shop-trained  sewer  or  maker  is  equal  to  the  school-trained 
help,  and  is  in  many  cases  even  better;  but  in  the  art  of  cutting  and 
fitting  the  graduate  of  the  schools  are  said  to  be  far  superior.  In 
&ct,  there  are  very  few  shop-trained  employees  engaged  as  cutters  or 
fitters,  this  work  being  usually  performed  either  by  the  head  of  the 
establishment  or  by  a  graduate  of  some  school. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  shop  training  alone  does  not  pro- 
vide the  apprentice  with  full  and  adequate  instruction  in  the  trade, 
the  reason  assigned  for  Uiis  being  that  while  sewing  and  making  are 
in  many  cases  taught  much  better  in  a  dressmaking  establishment, 
yet,  bccaiise  of  certain  business  considerations — chief  among  which  is 
the  unwillingness  to  insti'uct  one  who  might  become  a  competitor 
in  the  same  line — ^the  proprietor  is  seldom  willing  to  teach-the  arl^of 
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cutting  and  fitting.  There  is  no  regular  period  of  apprenticeship. 
Some  girls  become  proficient  in  six  months,  and  some  require  two 
years.  The  business  constantly  suffers  for  lack  of  competent  help, 
and  it  is  thought  that  more  good  schools  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
trade  generally. 

ELEGTBXGAL  AFFABATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  returns  for  this  industry  show  that  most  of  the  leading  estab- 
lishments employ  a  large  number  of  graduates  from  the  higher  tech- 
nical and  scientific  schools.  A  number  also  report  having  graduates 
of  trade  and  secondary  technical  schools,  and  several  state  that  many 
of  their  employees  are  taking  courses  in  correspondence  schools, 
and  in  the  mechanical  classes  conducted  by  the  Youog  Men's  Chris- 
tian  Associations  and  other  night  schools.  It  is  stated,  without 
exception,  that  the  work  performed  by  school-trained  workmen 
has  proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  All  agree  that  further 
provision  of  trade  and  technical  scbools  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
industry  and  those  engaged  in  it.  In  referring  to  this  point,  the  treas- 
urer of  a  large  establishment  in  Chicago,  ill.,  says:  ''A  comparatively 
small  number  of  thoroughly  trained  mechanics  seek  work  in  our 
shops,  and  as  the  wages  are  high  enough  to  be  attractive  it  can  only 
mean  that  there  are  not  enough  trade  schools  to  supply  the  demand. 
All  lines  of  manufacturing  would  surely  be  benefited  by  a  larger 
number  of  employees  from  trade  or  technical  schools."  It  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  practical  experience  or  shop  training  is  necessary, 
but  that  the  best  results  are  reached  only  when  this  is  supplemented 
by  trade-school  or  technical  instruction.  One  employer,  who  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  school  training,  says:  *^ In  all  departments  where 
high-class  work  is  done  we  pay  good  wages  and  are  always  anxious  to 
get  technical  men.  They  are  broader  minded  and  have  a  wider  mental 
grasp  than  the  man  who  left  school  at  the  age  of  16  to  learn  his  trade 
in  a  shop.  In  technical  or  any  other  kind  of  work  the  young  man 
who. has  been  trained  in  a  technical  school  very  soon  overtakes  and 
outstrips  the  man  who  has  practical  experience  only.  Their  remuner- 
ation at  first  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  others  who  do  similar 
work,  but  in  almost  all  cases  it  increases  more  rapidly  and  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  their  promotion,  wliile  the  man  without  tech- 
nical education,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  finds  his  field  of  operations 
greatly  restricted." 

FUXtNITUKE  AND  CABINNnCAKINa. 

In  this  industry  design  and  workmanship  are  of  about  equal  impor- 
tance. The  manufacturers  furnishing  information  state  that  the  only 
school-trained  men  they  have  are  employed  either  as  foremen  or  design- 
ers, and  that  in  both  positions  technical  training  is  indispensable.  The 
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Opinion  generally  expressed  is  that  a  further  provision  of  trade  and 
technical  schools  would  be  beneficial.  New  and  popular  styles  of  fur- 
niture would  be  multiplied,  and  this  would  no  doubt  increase  the  sales 
of  high-class  goods.  While  it  would  not  necessarily  enlarge  the  busi- 
ness, it  would  tend  to  elevate  it  and  make  it  more  profitable.  One 
manufacturer  states  that  failure  to  provide  more  and  better  facilities 
for  trade  education  might  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  industry,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  our  manufacturers  can  draw  upon  the  schools  of 
Europe  for  skilled  workmen,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing this  class  of  help  from  abroad  because  of  the  higher  wages  paid  in 
this  country. 

The  man  who  wants  to  be  a  master  of  his  trade  must  have  both 
school  and  shop  training.  School  training  enables  him  to  rise  higher 
in  the  scale  of  proficiency  and  to  do  it  more  rapidly,  but  he  must  have 
experience.  A  designer  can  not  know  too  much  about  shop  meth- 
ods, and  the  mere  mechanic  is  better  equipped  by  having  technical 
knowledge. 

Some  establishments  require  a  formal  stoge  of  apprentieeship,  and 
others  do  not,  the  latter  preferring  full-fledged  workmen  only.  Such 
instruction  as  is  given  in  the  shop  is  not  systematic.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  elastic,  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  each  individual 
case.  Under  this  plan  the  bright  apprentice  forges  ahead  and  becomes 
a  journeyman  sooner  than  the  boy  who  is  ill  adapted  and  careless. 

HABITESS  MASrirO  AND  BEPAIBINa. 

In  this  business  good  workmanship  and  good  material  are  the  main 
factors  in  commanding  trade.  The  proprietor  in  an  establishment  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States  says  that  he  has  one  young  man  in  his 
employ  who  has  graduated  from  a  trade  school,  and  his  services  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  work  of  this  gi'aduate  has  helped  to 
improve  the  character  and  quality  as  well  as  to  increase  largely  the 
amount  of  his  product.  So  far  as  this  industry  is  concerned,  he  believes 
that  trade-school  training  is  superior  to  shop  training,  for  the  reason 
that  the  latter  is  neither  systematic  nor  comprehensive.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  instruction  given  in  the  trade  school  is  designed  to  give  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  training  in  each  pai-t  A  formal  stage  of 
apprenticeship  is  required  of  beginners,  but  in  the  case  of  ti*ade-school 
graduates  no  apprenticeship  is  necessary,  as  they  must  be  competent 
to  engage  in  practical  work  before  graduation. 

JEWEL&T. 

Generally  speaking,  the  work  of  engravei's,  chasers,  and  designers 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  trade  or  technical  schools 
or  schools  of  design  has  given  much  satisfaction  to  employers.  A 
manufacturer  located  in  one  of  the  Western  States  savg:  "Since 
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employing  graduates  of  a  school  of  engraving  our  production  has 
increased,  and  we  have  been  able  to  turn  out  25  per  cent  more  work 
than  we  did  with  a  similar  number  of  shop-trained  workmen.  The 
character  and  qualitj'  of  the  work  is  better  and  we  pay  them  from  10 
to  25  per  cent  more  wages  than  the  others."  In  one  of  the  Eastern 
establishments  the  school -trained  workmen  receive  from  25  to  50  pw 
cent  higher  wages  than  those  who  have  had  shop  training  only. 

It  is  said  that  whatever  tends  to  higher  education  along  trade  lines 
must  improve  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  workmen,  and  therefore  a 
further  provision  of  trade  or  technical  schools,  or  schools  of  design, 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  industry.  With  one  exception  it  is  the 
opinion  that  school-trained  workmen  are  more  capable  and  produce 
the  best  results.  There  are  some  things  which  can  be  learned  only  by 
experience  in  the  shop,  but  the  school-trained  man  is  a  thinking  work- 
man and  will  absorb  more  from  experience  and  learn  more  quickly 
than  one  who  has  not  had  such  training.  The  exception  noted  above 
is  in  the  case  of  a  prominent  Eastern  concern,  the  superintendent  of 
which  is  of  the  opinion  that  shop  training  is  best.  This  establishment 
has  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  for  apprentices,  and  in  addition 
to  the  regular  shop  work  there  is  a  libraiy  of  reference  and  design, 
with  nearly  3,000  volumes,  and  hundreds  of  models,  casts,  and  electro- 
types, to  which  all  have  free  access.  This  affords  unusual  opportunity 
to  the  apprentices  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  and 
artistic  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  under  the  careful  guidance  of 
the  heads  of  the  different  departments,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  every 
possible  aid,  the3'  are  able  to  obtain  thorough  instruction.  Only  one 
other  establishment  reports  taking  apprentices. 

MBTAI<  TBADXB. 

Of  the  80  establishments  in  this  industry  from  which  schedules  were 
obtained,  8  report  that  the  special  training  of  their  workmen  in  trade 
or  technical  schools  has  resulted  in  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
product  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  in  one  case  50  per  cent;  25 
report  improvement  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  product,  and 
20  report  that  workmen  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  in 
these  schools  receive  from  10  to  50  per  cent  higher  wages  than  those 
who  have  had  shop  tiuining  only.  One  of  the  most  notable  illustra- 
tions of  the  practical  benefits  which  result  from  the  education  afforded 
by  trade  and  technical  schools  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  large  mana- 
facturing  establishment  in  Massachusetts.  The  superintendent  of  this 
establishment  has  furnished  the  following  statement: 

Recognizing  the  advantage  of  trade  and  technical  education,  a  few 
Tears  ago  we  adopted  the  policy  of  allowing  our  emplovees,  without 
loss  of  wages,  the  privilege  of  attending  an  afternoon  cmss  which  we 
had  succeeded  in  having  established  for  them  in  a  local  trade  sdiool. 
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The  knowledge  acquired  by  these  men,  toother  witii  the  training 
received  bj  many  others  in  our  employ  who  attended  the  night  classea 
in  the  school,  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  our  business.  The 
workmen  are  more  intelligent  and  better  qualified  to  advance  in  the 


work.  The  presence  of  these  trained  workmen  distributed  through 
our  shops  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  those  with  whom  tbe^''  come 
in  daily  contact.  They  hare  stimulated  the  desire  for  technical  instruc- 
tion among  those  who  otherwise  would  have  neglected  it,  and  they 
have  been  a  powerful  factor  in  elevating  the  general  char^ter  of  our 
product. 

The  tedinical  education  of  these  men,  added  to  their  previous  train- 
ing in  the  shop,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  company,  by  liieir  aid,  to 
promote  all  departments  of  its  manufacture,  and,  among  other  things, 
to  enter  c^uickly  and  successfully  upon  and  establish  the  manufacture 
of  an  entirely'  new  line  of  machinery.  Tliis  has  resulted  in  increasing 
our  business  fully  50  per  cent;  the  positions  and  wages  of  our  work- 
men have  been  correspondingly  improved  and  adrancMt;  work  has  been 
provided  for  many  addUional  workmen,  and  the  investment  in  our 
plant  has  been  increased.  At  the  time  when  this  special  work  was 
undertaken  the  other  trained  men  in  our  employ  were  Dusy  with  other 
things.  To  have  organized  and  utilized  with  equal  rapidity  and  suc- 
cess a  sufficiently  large  force  of  skillful  strangers  would  have  been  an 
undertaking  attended  with  grave  difficulties,  if  not  an  impracticable  one. 
Prior  to  tSe  invention  of  this  line  of  machinery,  except  to  a  trivial 
extent,  the  American  market  was  controlled  and  supplied  by  forei^ 
manufacturers.  Therefore,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ear  that  the  special 
education  of  our  workmen  has  materially  contributea  to  the  estaolish- 
ment  of  a  new  industry,  of  no  small  proportions,  which  did  not  before 
exist  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  majority  of  <»ises  superior  design  coupled  with  good  workman- 
ship is  deemed  essential  to  command  the  market,  though  a  number  rely 
upon  superior  workmanship  only.  Of  those  who  express  an  opinion 
regarding  the  need  or  advisability  of  making  further  provision  for 
trade  or  technical  schools,  a  few  seem  to  feel  that  the  present  schools 
afford  ample  opportunity  for  those  who  have  any  desire  to  attend 
them.  This  feeling  is  quite  common  in  places  where  the  workmen 
are  disposed  to  overlook  the  importance  or  necessity  of  attending  tbe 
evening  classes  in  local  trade  or  technical  schools.  Other  manufac- 
turers are  of  the  opinion  that  every  industrial  community  ought  to 
have  evening  trade  and  technical  schools,  and  that  all  apprentices  should 
be  compelled  to  attend  them.  In  places  where  schools  are  not  conven- 
ient many  of  the  apprentices  and  workmen  have  taken  up  the  corre- 
spondence courses  of  instruction,  and  several  large  concerns  report  very 
satisfactory  results  from  this  method.  The  president  of  an  establish- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  which  gives  employment  to  more  than  7,000 
workmen  states  that  instruction  by  the  international  correspondence 
system  has  in  many  cases  fitted  the  workmen  for  higher  positions  than 
^y  would  otherwise  be  qualified'  for  in  the  natural  course  of  their 


trade,  and  they  require  far  less 


light  in  the  performance  of  their 
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work.  An  establishmeDt  in  Ohio  has  some  forty  workmen  who  are 
studying  mechanical  drawing  by  the  correspondence  method,  and  to 
encourage  them  in  their  studies  the  company  provides  a  room,  with 
drawing  boards  and  instruments  to  do  their  work.  It  is  the  policy  of 
this  company  to  limit  promotion  in  the  drafting  room  to  this  class  of 
workmen. 

As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  shop  training  and  of  trade-school  or 
technical  training  in  the  different  branches  of  the  work,  some  are  of 
the  opinion  that  for  ordinary  work  in  the  construction  deparbnents 
shop  training  alone  is  sufficient.  It  is  said  that  school  training  offers 
no  particular  advantages  in  such  work  as  it  is  mostly  done  by  machinery, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  construct  machines  which  will  act  automatically 
and  require  but  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  In  the  pattern- 
making  department  and  in  the  important  operations  in  the  machine 
shop,  especially  in  the  construction  of  fine  and  complex  machinery,  an 
exact  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  is  deemed  essential,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  said  that  those  who  are  engaged  upon  such  work  ought  also 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  machine  design.  In 
the  drafting  and  designing  department  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  workmen  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  course  in  a  technical  school 
are  in  the  end  superior  to  those  who  have  learned  the  trade  in  a  draft- 
ing room  alone.  It  is  said  that  the  average  draftsman  aims  to  become 
a  designer,  bat  befoi'e  he  can  attain  that  end  he  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  principles  involved  in  his  work  and  to  think  with  scientific 
precision.  The  cost  of  construction  and  the  commercial  value  of  a 
machine  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  it  is  being  designed, 
and  the  man  whose  technical  training  has  been  supplemented  by  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  shop  is  better  fitted  to  handle  those  things  than 
one  who  has  had  only  a  shop  training.  A  few  manufacturers  state 
that  they  prefer  shop-trained  workmen  in  all  departments,  as  they  con- 
sider them  more  practical.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  manu- 
facturers, superintendents,  and  foremen  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry  agree  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  tbe  work- 
men have  had  school  training  and  shop  training  also.  A  number  of 
manufacturers  comment  upon  the  limited  time  usually  devoted  to  shop 
work  in  the  schools,  and  state  that  to  be  effective  the  time  should  be 
extended  and  the  practical  work  made  more  comprehensive.  By  hav- 
ing longer  and  more  varied  practical  work  in  the  school,  the  graduate 
would  meet  n^ith  less  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to  the  details  of 
actual  work,  and  he  would  consequently  make  better  progress. 

The  workmen  who  have  acquired  a  trade  or  technical  education 
might  properly  be  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows:  First,  those 
who  have  attended  a  trade  or  technical  school  before  entering  upon 
practical  work  in  the  industry;  second,  those  who  pursued  their  school 
training  In  the  evening  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  serving  their 
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apprenticeahip  in  the  trade;  third,  full-fledged  mechanics,  who,  having 
learned  the  practical  part  of  their  trade,  attended  the  evening  schools 
to  obtain  a  technical  and  sdentifio  knowledge  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  better  progress  and  advance  to  positions  of  responsi- 
bility; and  fourth,  those  who  secured  the  technical  portion  of  their 
training  by  a  correspondence  course  of  instruction.  The  opinions  of 
the  manufecturers  regarding  the  qualifications  of  these  men,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction,  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  young 
men  who  enter  flie  workshop  fresh  from  a  trade  or  technical  school 
are  not  practical.  As  a  rule  they  have  had  just  enough  shopwork  to 
make  them  think  that  they  are  practical,  when  in  fact  they  are  not. 
Some  of  them  have  exalted  ideas  of  their  ability  and,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, will  waste  material  and,  therefore,  are  expensive  to  their 
employers.  But,  after  they  have  been  in  the  shop  a  few  years  and 
are  drilled  in  shop  methods,  they  make  the  best  class  of  mechanics 
and  can  be  trusted  with  the  most  ^fficult  and  important  kinds  of  work. 
Workmen  who  have  had  a  good  technical  education  make  the  best  men 
to  fill  positions  as  foremen  or  superintendents.  The  best  results  are 
achieved  in  the  least  possible  time  by  the  men  who  have  worked  three 
or  four  years  in  the  trade  before  going  to  evening  technical  schools, 
and  by  the  apprentice  who  attends  school  while  serving  his  appren- 
ticeship. Of  these  two  plans  the  latter  is  considered  preferable.  It 
permits  the  theoretical  and  practical  training  to  be  carried  on  simul- 
taneously and  is  more  interesting  to  the  student  workman.  Moreover, 
it  enables  him  better  to  appreciate  what  he  is  learning,  and  he  devel- 
ops much  faster  and  is  more  valuable  both  to  himself  and  his  employer. 

A  forma!  stage  of  apprenticeship  is  required  in  all  important  occu- 
pations, and  in  several  places  the  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  labor  unions.  The  majority  of  those 
who  express  any  opini<m  upon  the  subject  think  that  the  shop  training 
of  apprentices  is  not  unduly  prolonged  or  made  needlessly  difficult  by 
the  labor  unions. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  so-called 
apprentice  system  seems  to  be  that  it  does  not  afford  full  and  adequate 
instruction  in  some  of  the  trades  which  are  found  in  this  industry.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  large  establishments.  The  facilities  for 
learning  the  practical  side  of  drafting,  pattern  making,  and  molding 
are  said  to  be  as  good  as  ever,  but  in  the  machine  shop  the  tendency 
toward  specialization  has  become  so  pronounced  that  very  few  appren- 
tices learn  the  entire  trade.  The  custom  seems  to  be  to  shift  the 
'  apprentice  about  until  he  shows  special  aptitude  at  some  particular 
part,  at  which  he  is  held,  as  his  proficiency  in  that  part  makes  his  serv- 
ices more  valuable  to  the  employer.  In  this  way  the  apprentice 
learns  an  occupation,  but  his  energies  and  talents  being  devoted  to  the 
production  of  one  or  two  parts  he  becomes  a  specialist  only.  While 
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some  maDufactarerB  seean  to  be  wdl  aatifified  with  the  system  of 
i^iecializaUoa  whicii  has  come  into  f;«iieral*  use,  fiiere  are  many  who 
feel  that  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Among  the  latter  class  are 
represented  two  of  the  <^dest  and  largest  industrial  establishments  in 
the  ooantry  which  hare  organized  systems  of  ^^renticeship  that  are 
said  to  be  productive  of  great  benefit  both  to  the  workmen  and  their 
employers.  One  of  these  establishments,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  employing  nearly  11,000  workmen,  has  recently  made  a  com- 
plete change  in  its  apprentice  system,  departing  entirely  from  the 
specialist  idea  and  reviving  the  old  indenture  system,  with  such  new 
features  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  advisable.  Hie  following  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  superintendent  of  this  establishment, 
made  before  the  Engineers'  C^ub  of  Philadelphia,  and  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Engineers*  Club  for  January,  1902,  sets  forth  so 
clearly  and  forcibly*  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  system  cm  the 
part  of  this  great  company  and  the  methods  pursued  with  the  appren- 
tices that  it  is  wortii  quoting  here  at  length: 

In  huMUing  several  Uiousand  apprentice  boys  it  became  apparent  to 
me  ihtilt  no  matter  how  well  the  apprentice  was  taught  in  the  work- 
shops, or  how  much  he  was  encoui-aged  to  to  the  various  n^ht 
schools  in  our  city,  such  as  the  Franklin  or  Spring  Garden  Institute,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Drexel,  or  ^ers  for  the  technical 

Eart  of  his  education,  we  found  that  he  desired  something  to  show  that 
e  had  learned  the  ait  or  that  he  had  served  a  specific  time  at  this  art. 
In  other  words,  he  was  just  as  anxious  to  get  his  diploma  as  the  young 
man  who  graduates  from  the  university,  or  from  Sioley  or  Stevens,  or 
some  such  institution,  and  in  my  opinion  was  just  as  much  entitled 
to  it.  It  became  a^jarent  to  me  also  that  if  we  were  to  remain 
successful  in  competition  with  the  world  we  would  have  to  get  to 
W€H.'k  at  once  and  s^tematicaUy  educfU»  our  apprentices,  not  only  in 
so  far  as  the  handicraft  is  concerned,  but  that  they  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of  technical  knowledge  to  go  with  it,  and  that  that 
technical  knowledge  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  manual  training 
that  they  were  receiving  in  the  shops.  Very  naturally  the  thought 
occurred  to  me,  ' '  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  great  unwashed — 
the  boys  who  can  not  go  to  school — the  boys  who  are  turned  out  of 
the  grammar  schools,  perhaps,  before  they  have  barely  entered  th^n  ?" 
The  parents  must  put  t^ose  ooys  to  wori^  and,  fortunately  for  us,  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  relieve  us  of  this  mass  of  humanity— poorly 
trained,  poorly  educated,  and  with  the  greed  of  gain,  the  only  thought 
tiieir  parents  have  in  placing  them  at  work.  The  law  forbids  the 
ranploymentof  any  boy  under  16  years  of  age,  and  over  13,  only  when 
his  parents  go  before  a  magistrate  and  get  a  permit;  consequently 
we  are  able  to  keep  out  of  our  workshops  all  boys  under  16.  exce^ 
those  who  are  the  sons  of  widows  and  who  must  have  employment  - 
somewhere.  Those  boys  we  employ  as  messengers,  and  keep  them 
and  train  them  and  bring  them  along  until  sucn  time  as  we  can  put 
tiiem  to  a  trade.  Our  idea  in  establieraing  three  grades  of  apprentices 
was  to  take  care  of  the  three  grades  of  Iwye  that  comb  to  us.  First, 
the  boys  of  the  masses — the  boys  of  ordinary  education — very  ordinary 
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education  indeed;  these  boys  we  compel  to  renuun  with  us  four  years. 
We  require  that  they  shall  go  outside  at  niffht  to  some  of  the  many 
night  schools  and  take  a  one-year's  course  in  elementary  geometry  and 
al^bra  in  order  to  get  a  sU^t  knowledge  of  them.  Tm  second  and 
th}rd  years  they  must  attend  drawing  school.  They  must  take  a  two- 
year's  course  in  drawing  outside  of  the  worksliops.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  four  years  we  give  these  boys  a  bonus  and  we  dischar^  them 
from  our  employ.  They  ^t  a  diploma — their  indenture  is  their 
diploma;  their  bonus  is  their  reward  and  the  wherewith  to  go  else- 
where and  seek  employment.  Now  the  high  school  boy  is  a  wdll 
educated  boy.  I  defy  any  ^oung  man  of  eighteen  to  go  before  an 
employer  with  a  better  education  than  those  boys  who  come  to  us  from 
our  Philadelphia  high  school.  He  has  a  good  knowlec^e  of  geometry 
and  many  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics;  he  knows  something 
of  mechanical  drawing — enough  to  go  on  with  the  work;  therefore, 
we  omit  with  this  boy  the  preliminary  course  in  elementary  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  we  prescribe  that  for  two  years  he  must  attend 
night  school  in  mechanical  drawing  in  order  to  perfect  himself,  in 
order  to  learn  to  express  his  tiioughts  t^n  paper  as  he  absorbs 
ideas  in  the  workshop.  We.  also  give  this  young  man  a  bonus,  and 
we  only  require  tiiree  years  of  service  from  him  on  account  of  the 
superior  education  he  has  when  he  comes  to  us.  The  superior  educa- 
tion enables  us  to  grasp  more  quickly  the  needs — the  place  to  put 
him — and  he  more  or  less  readily  absorbs  the  instructions  given  him 
from  his  immediate  superiors  through  the  superintendent  of  the  shop. 
The  bonus  this  young  man  gets  is  $100  in  place  of  the  $125  of  his 
more  unskilled  companion.  This  $l00  we  think  is  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  go  elsewhere  and  secure  employment,  and  we  are  never 
ashamed  to  let  one  of  those  apprentices  go  for  that^  He  almiys 
shows  up  well.  The  third  m&a  to  take  care  of  is  the  graduate  of 
our  universities — the  ordinary  mechanical  engineer  who  comes  to 
us  not  quite  so  ^reen  as  grass  so  far  &s  mechanical  handicraft  is 
concerned.  He  is  willing  to  get  down  to  the  hardest  work  we 
have  in  our  shop,  and  he  works  at  it  like  a  steam  engine.  He  has 
all  the  technical  knowl^^  that  is  necessary.  He  has  it,  but  he  does  not 
know  how  to  use  it  We  encourage  him  in  this  manner:  We  can  not 
indenbire  him,  being  a  man,  but  we  make  a  specific  contract  with  him 
for  two  years  and  pay  him  enough  to  keep  Wiy  and  soul  together. 
We  give  him  13  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  year,  and  16  cents  an  hour 
for  the  second  year,  and  a  clean  certificate  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
We  have  not  had  a  man  of  that  description  for  that  length  of  time 
who  has  not  been  lifted  out  of  the  position  he  had  contracted  for  and 
is  enjoying  a  much  more  remunerative  position  and  in  the  line  of  pro- 
motion. Now,  it  is  from  these  men  that  we  must  fill  the  superior 
offices  in  our  workshop,  and  these  boys  we  promote.  The  man  or  boy 
who  has  determined  to  get  to  the  top,  and  will  bum  his  candle  at  night 
to  gun  the  knowle^^  mat  his  more  favored  companion  has  received 
in  a  better  institution  of  learning  than  he  has  attended,  also  gains  his 
reward.  The  third  boy  we  must  have  to  fill  the  ordinary  rank:3  in  the 
workshops,  and  the  better  educated  we  can  have  the  ordinary  rank  and 
file  in  our  workshops,  the  better  chance  we  will  have  of  competing 
with  our  foreign  manufacturers,  the  better  chance  we  will  have  of 
extending  the  markets  of  American  manufactures  throughout  the 
world,  and  it  is  only  by  this  that  we  can  do  so.   You  havej^ked  me 
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why  we  can  afford  to  do  this — why  we  can  afford  to  turn  away  from 
the  doors  every  year  several  hundred  young  men.  We  do  not  expect 
to  keep  them  all.  We  will  keep  the  better  ones  that  we  come  across 
from  time  to  time.  We  promote  them,  so  that  their  ambition  will 
permit  them  to  stay  with  us.  Have  vou  not  already  seen  the  point? 
Every  one  of  these  men  that  go  fortn  from  an  establishment  of  this 
kind  will  sing  its  praises  forever.  They  will  shout  just  as  lustily  for 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  as  they  have  done  for  Yale,  Har- 
vard, or  the  university^  or  any  other  institution  they  have  left. 
You  will  have  an  advertising  medium  that  can  not  be  surpassed  by 
anything,  and,  f  dither  than  tnat,  vou  will  have  established  in  your  own 
workshop  a  set  of  men  that  will  be  invaluable — that  you  can  never 
hire  in  the  open  market.  When  I  hear  a  manager  say  he  has  had  so 
many  men  call  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  foreman,  he  has  tried  and 
tried  to  get  certain  men  to  do  certain  work  and  failed,  I  pity  that  man. 
That  man  has  not  the  courage  to  go  down  in  bis  pocket  and  labor  for 
a  few  years  to  train  men  to  hll  these  positions,  and  if  you  can  put  out 
your  coin — if  you  have  the  small  courage  to  hand  it  over  to  these 
young  men — you  will  get  it  back  tenfold  l)ef ore  you  know  where  you 
are. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  do  not  intend  to  give  night  instruc- 
tion. They  do  intend  to  impart  the  technical  knowledge.  We  depend 
upon  the^  various  night  schools  established  throughout  the  city,  and 
we  pray  for  the  establishment  of  more  and  better  night  schools 
to  give  instruction  for  that  portion  of  the  training  of  the 
apprentices.  The  manufacturer  has  the  commercial  side  of  the 
question  to  deal  with.  He  can  impart  the  commercial  side  of  the 
business  in  connection  with  the  technical  training.  He  must  be  a 
manual  student  commercially.  He  must  be  able  to  make  that  work 
pay.  He  must  be  able  to  get  it  out  for  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  he  must  be  able  to  get  it  out  well  for  that  money,  because 
the  better  his  product  is  the  more  work  will  come  into  that  work- 
shop; and,  therefore,  if  the  foremen,  or  the  superintendent,  or  the 
owners,  or  the  managers  of  these  manufacturing  institutions  will  give 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  handicraft — the  manual  training — Siey 
certainly  should  expect  to  get  the  technical  portion  for  the  work  of 
their  students  outside.  Now,  in  order  to  make  a  scheme  of  this  sort 
successful,  one  must  make  a  business  of  it.  You  can  not  hand  these 
boya  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  foreman,  because  it  is  not  one  out 
of  fifty  who  can  take  a  boy  and  who  can  say  to  himself,  "Tliat  boy  is 
perfect  on  that  work;  here,  give  him  another  planer;  there  is  no  use 
keeping  that  boy  on  that  work  any  longer."  No,  he  will  keep  him 
there  until  the  superintendent  sa^s,  '*  You  must  not  keep  that  boy 
there  any  longer;  vou  are  doing  him  an  injustice."  In  order  to  avoid 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  I  felt  th&t  we  should  have  a  superintendent 
of  apprentices,  a  man  whose  business  was  to  look  after  the  appren- 
tices, not  only  in  the  shop  but  out  of  the  shop — a  man  who  would  see 
that  he  is  taken  care  of,  and  see  that  the  foreman  does  not  take  advan- 
tage; but  as  fast  as  the  boy  learns  he  must  be  pushed  along.  We  hire 
him  for  what  he  learns  from  us  for  the  future,  and  we  must  have  that 
boy  pushed  along  so  that  he  can  learn,  so  that  he  can  absorb  every- 
thing that  is  capable  of  being  absorbed  in  that  shop.  If  he  is  not  cap- 
able of  being  pushed  along  so  fast,  he  is  pushed  along  slowly  and  more 
care  is  taken  of  him.   We  do  not  want  to  allow  that  boy  to  sink  down 
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into  disappointed  youth.  We  just  want  him  when  he  is  21  to  be 
able  to  work  and  to  go  on  and  keep  on  working  with  irresistible 
energy.  Now,  this  superintendent  of  apprentices  must  do  that  work, 
and  Ee  must  further  see  that  the  boy  carries  out  his  side  of  the  con- 
tract— that  he  attends  these  night  schools.  He  must  see  where  he 
goes;  he  must  examine  into  the  matter;  he  must  see  the  boy's  teacher 
or  professor,  and  he  must  report  upon  that  boy's  progress,  so  that  we 
can  form  a  determination  of  the  value  of  this  apprentice  from  a  tech- 
nical standpoint.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  provide  for  a  certain 
branch  of  tois  work,  but  STfeat  effort  is  being  made  to  carry  it  on  for 
any  number  of  boys.  The  public  schools  are  taking  an  interest; 
everybody  will  take  an  interest  in  it  after  a  while,  when  it  becomes 
known.  It  is  the  right  policy,  if  we  can  only  interest  manufacturers 
to  establish  a  svstem  of  this  kind.  All  those  interested  will  find  all 
they  can  do  to  Keep  up  with  the  other  end  of  the  business  if  the  manu- 
facturer will  take  care  of  the  handicraft;  and  until  that  time  does 
come,  if  we  can  not  obtain  the  technical  education  for  these  young 
men  outside  at  night,  as  we  should,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  esteblisE 
an  educational  institution  of  our  own  and  take  these  boys  so  many 
hours  from  work  and  say  you  must  go  there  and  receive  it.  Insist 
upon  it.  It  does  not  cost  much.  You  can  ^et  a  good  educator  for 
9S,000  a  year,  and  what  is  $3,000  when  you  divide  it  up  among  a  thou- 
sand boys?  Three  dollai*s  for  each  boy.  And  if  those  boys  are  worth 
anything  they  will  not  only  earn  their  wages,  but  they  will  earn  a 
great  deal  more.  They  will  earn  the  money  you  might  spend  upon 
uieir  education,  and  in  uie  years  to  come  they  will  be  grateful  for  the 
trouble  yon  have  taken  to  make  better  men  of  them. 

The  other  establishment  referred  to  is  the  well:known  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence,  B.  I.  Though  this 
company  has  always  maintained  an  excellent  system  of  apprenticeship, 
the  system  now  in  force  has  existed  only  since  1897.  In  speaking  of 
the  system,  the  superintendent  says: 

In  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  engaged  as  it  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  machine  tools  of  the  utmost  accuracy  and  fineness,  men  of  the 
hk^hcst  degree  of  skill  and  proficiency  are  needed  in  all  departments. 
The  superintendents,  foremen,  and  higher  class  of  mechanics  must  not 
onlv  have  a  thorough  practical  training  in  the  shop,  but  in  order  to 
nnderstand  and  overcome  the  many  intricate  proWems  which  con- 
stantly arise  in  connection  with  their  work,  they  must  also  possess  a 
certain  unount  of  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  which  can  not 
be  acquired  in  the  shop. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  in  manufacturing  is  such  that  all  machin- 
ists and  mechanics  who  are  trained  in  the  shops  only,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  become  specialists  and  never  attain  a  thorough,  all- 
round  knowledge  of  their  trade.  If  a  man  or  boy  in  a  machine  shop 
does  particularly  good  work  with  any  one  machine  or  at  any  one 
operation  the  employer  can  not  afford,  under  the  severe  competition 
now  existing  in  toe  industries,  to  shift  nim  from  said  machine  or  oper- 
ation and  f^ve  him  work  of  another  kind  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  him  the  whole  trade  and  having  him  become  skilled  in  all  of 
its  processes.  The  consequence  is  that  as  a  rule  the  workman  passes 
his  working  life  performing  one  operation  only  and  never  acquires  a 
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ooniplete  knowledge  of  his  trade.  Even  if  this  condition  did  not  exist, 
and  it  were  possible  so  to  shift  a  workman  about  that  he  could  learn 
ail  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  industry,  it  would  be  a  wasteful 
meUiod,  and  when  all  had  been  learned  that  could  be  in  this  manner  it 
would  be  mostly  knowledge  of  a  practical  kind  only,  and  the  technical 
and  scientific  knowledge  necessary  to  make  the  tnorough  craftsman 
would  still  be  wanting.  This  knowledge  can  be  supplied  only  by 
some  form  of  school  training. 

The  all-round»  thoroughly  trained  mechanic  is  needed  in  moderate 
numbers,  and  the  best  way  to  supply  this  need  is  to  begin  with  the 
apprentice  and  put  him  through  a  systematic,  theoretical,  and  prac- 
tical  coui^  of  instruction,  and  this  is  the  plan  upon  which  our  system 
of  apprenticesfaip  is  conducted. 

The  apprentices  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  superintendent 
of  apprentices,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  look  after  them  and  arrange  and 
supennteod  their  instruction.  The  shop  instruction  covers  a  period 
of  four  years  and  embi'aces  six  months'  work  on  the  lathe,  six  months' 
work  on  the  milling  machine,  four  months'  work  on  the  planer,  six 
weeks'  work  on  the  drill  press,  three  weeks'  work  in  scraping,  six 
months'  work  in  assemblmg  parts,  six  months'  work  in  erecting 
machines,  and  the  balance  of  the  term  is  spent  in  the  drafting  rooms 
and  in  general  shop  practice  at  operations  not  specified  above.  This 
brings  the  apprentices  under  the  instruction,  at  one  time  or  another, 
of  every  foreman  in  the  establishment  and  enables  them  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  every  detail.  During  the  entire  period  of 
apprenticeship  one  tiour  every  two  weeks  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  or  a 
discussion  upon  some  subject  bearing  upon  the  trade,  and  to  assist  the 
am)rentices  in  their  studies  the  company  maintains  a  circulating  library 
of  technical  works. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  shop  work,  the  apprentices  are  also 
obliged  to  take  a  ccmrse  in  the  evening  classes  oi  the  Bhode  Island 
School  of  Design  in  Providence  or  the  course  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  drawing  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  oiScran- 
ton,  Pa.  Our  apprentices  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
many  have  come  from  Europe  to  get  the  benefit  of  tiie  training 
afforded  by  our  system. 

Thus  far  our  experience  shows  that  the  young  men  who  have  com- 
pleted the  full  term  of  apprenticeship  under  this  svstem  are  vastly 
supetior  to  the  ordinarv  snop-trained  mechanics,  and  wherever  they 
go  their  technical  trainfng,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  our  sys- 
tem of  manufacturing,  enables  them  to  secure  better  positions  and 
higher  wages  than  uie  average  mechanic.  The  majority  rise  to  i 
responsible  positions  as  foremen  and  superintendents,  and  many  of  them 
have  become  members  of  firms  and  manufacturing  corporations. 

The  terms  and  agreement  (rf  apprmiticeship  are  as  follows: 

Tenna  of  apprenticeship  to  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Maoafscttiring  Company,  mann- 
factarera  of  fine  machinery,  machine  took,  eta,  Providence,  B.  L 

Applicants  for  admission  to  apprentieeehip  must  be  not  leas  than  axteen  nor  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  i^.  They  mnst  be  phj^cally  sound,  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  have  received  an  education  equivalent  at  least  to  that  required  for  g^radua- 
tion  from  the  public  grammar  schools  of  the  city  of  Providence. 

Application  mnst  be  made  in  person,  and,  if  accepted,  the  applicant's  name  will 
he  r^pstered  and  due  notioe  given  when  he  will  be  required  to  commeoee  work. 
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The  flnt  foar  hnxulred  and  eighty  boon  al  aervioe  shall  csonstitnte  a  term  of  trial. 
If  the  f^prentice  shall  during  this  term  prore  satiafactoiy,  uid  shall  before  the 
expiration  thereof  execute  tog^her  vith  hia  father  or  guardian — or  if  be  bave  no 
father  or  guardian,  then  with  some  other  responsible  party — an  agreement  in  the 
form  hereto  annexed,  then  his  apprenticeship  shall  continue  for  the  foil  term,  miless 
sooner  terminated  as  bereinafter  stated. 

Apprentices  will  be  required  to  serve  for  the  term  of  four  years,  each  year  to  con- 
sist of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  working  hours,  which,  with  the  usual 
working  day  of  ten  hours  each,  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and  nine^-flre  working 
daya  The  remaining  working  days  in  each  year  will  be  allowed  apfWMiticca  for 
recreation,  at  such  iime  or  times  as  tbe  company  shall  direct. 

Graduates  of  tbe  Prnvidence  Mannal  Training  High  School,  well  recommended  by 
the  principal,  may  have  their  term  <tf  ap^niticeship  shortened,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  company. 

Apprentices  will  be  required  to  perform  their  duties  witti  punctuality,  diligence, 
and  fidelity,  and  to  conform  to  Uie  rales  and  regulations  which  are  or  may  he  adopted 
lor  the  goTwunent  <A  tbe  shops. 

Apprentices  are  not  allowed  to  use  tobacco  in  the  shops  daring  working  bonis. 

Apprentices  shall  make  up  lost  time  at  the  expiration  of  each  year,  at  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  during  said  year;  and  no  year  of  bervice  shall  commence  until  the  appren- 
tice shall  have  fully  made  up  all  time  lost  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  company  r^rves  the  right,  whenever  the  state  of  business  demands  it,  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  or  whenever  for  any  reason  it  shall  stop  the  work^  to 
suspend  apprentices  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  making  up  of  time  so  lost  shall  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  company. 

The  company  also  reserves  the  ri^t,  in  its  sole  discretion,  to  terminate  its  agvee- 
ment  with  any  apprentice,  also  to  discharge  him  from  its  employment  for  non- 
amformity  witti  its  rules  and  regulations,  want  of  industry  or  capacity,  inference 
to  bis  duties,  or  improper  conduct  within  or  without  the  shops. 

Apprentices  will  be  paid  for  each  hour  of  actual  service  (not  including  time  allowed 
for  recreation  or  time  when  work  is  euspended)  the  foUowii^  wages:  For  the  first 
year,  6  cents;  for  the  second  year,  8  cents;  for  the  third  year,  10  cents,  and  for  tbe 
fourth  year,  14  cents.  If  the  company  sball  terminate  the  apprenticeship  during  the 
time  of  trial,  it  will  pay  at  the  rate  oi  6  cente  per  hour  for  the  time  worked. 

Wa^  will  be  paid  on  the  r^ular  pay  days  of  the  company  as  they  may  be  eetab* 
lished  from  lime  to  time. 

The  company  will  buthfully  instruct  the  apprentice  in  tiie  machinist's  art  and 
trade  in  their  ^mpe  during  the  term  of  apprenticeship. 

Agreement  made  this  day  of  ,  A.  D.  1 — ,  between  the  Brown  &  Sbarpe 

Manufacturing  Company,  a  corporation  established  in  the  city  of  Providence,  in  the 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  party  of  the  first  part;  ,  of  ,  party  of  the  second  part; 

and  ,  of  ,  party  of  the  third  part. 

Whereas  the  party  of  the  second  part  is  denrous  of  becoming  an  apprentice  to  tlie 
party  of  the  first  part  for  the  purpose  of  acquiiii^  the  art  or  trade  of  machinist, 
now  this  agreement  witneeseth : 

That  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  tiie  covenants  herein  contained 
on  the  part  of  the  party  of  tbe  third  part,  hereby  accepts  the  party  of  the  second  part 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  art  or  trade  of  machinist,  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with 
the  "Terms  of  apprenticeship,"  which  are  hereto  annexed  and  made  part  hereof. 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  such  acceptance,  hereby  agrees 
to  beccmie  the  i^rentice  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  the  machinist's  art  or  trade 
in  accordanoa  vitii  the  sidd  "Terms  of  apprenticeship"  and  to  Cuthfully  conform  to 
tha  proviaotm  therecrf. 

The  party  of  the  third  part,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  tbe 
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party  of  the  first  part  herein  contained,  for  himself,  faia  heirs,  execntors,  and  admin* 
ietrators,  covenants  with  the  party  of  the  first  part  that  he  will  pay  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  as  compensation  for  receiving  the  party  of  the  second  part  as  an  apprm* 
tioe,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  (950),  said  sum  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  trial  referred  to  in  said  "Terms  of  apprenticeship." 

The  party  of  the  third  part,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrator^ 
covenants  and  agrees,  to  and  with  the  party  of  the  first  part,  that  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  well  and  truly  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  the  provisions  of  said 
"Terms  of  apprenticeship"  and  of  this  agreement. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  covenants  and  agrees,  in  case  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  serve  the  full  term  of  said  apprenticeship  (including  the  making  up  of  lost 
time)  as  provided  in  said  "Terms  of  apprenticeship"  and  shall  in  all  respects  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  said  "Terms  of  apprenticeship,"  to  pay  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part  at  the  termination  of  said  term  of  apprenticeship,  in  consideration  of 
such  fiutbftil  service,  the  sum  of  one  hnndred  and  fifty  dollars  (9160). 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  (the 

party- of  the  first  part  by  ,  its  ,  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose)  the  day  and 

yeBr;fiE9t  above  written. 

Executed  in  the  presence  of — 


The  manager  of  a  prominent  millinery  establishment  in  New  York 
City  furnishes  the  following  statement  regarding  expeiicnce  with 
yotitig  women  who  hare  attended  millinery  schools: 

We  have  employed  a  large  number  of  the  graduates  of  local  milli- 
nery schools  and  their  work  has  always  prov^  satisfactory.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  there  is  a  large  demand  for  makers,  improvers, 
and  trimmer  in  the  trade,  and  unm  the  schools  were  estoblished  we 
had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  experienced 
hands. 

The  element  of  design  is  the  most  important  factor,  but  workman- 
ship can  not  be  neglected.  More  schools  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
industry.  As  American  milliners  advance  in  the  creation  of  styles 
they  will  to  that  extent  lessen  the  necessity  of  looking  to  Paris  and 
other  fashion  centers  for  models  and  special  features,  and  this  advance 
may  be  brought  about  by  good  schools.  School  training  develops 
the  native  artistic  taste  to  much  better  advantage  than  can  be  done  in 
the  shop,  and  it  also  reveals  the  defects  in  the  student  and  thus  often 
turns  the  girl  to  some  other  pursuit  for  which  she  is  better  fitted,  and 
saves  the  business  from  some,  at  least,  who  never  would  become  com- 
petent milliners. 

We  prefer  graduates  of  schools  when  we  can  get  thcin.  They 
do  just  as  good  work  as  the  shop-trained  milliners,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  more  reliable  and  make  a  better  class  of  help.  The  proprietors  of 
the  schools  vouch  for  the  young  women,  and  a  recommendation  from 
the  school  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  us  that  they  are  of  good  moral 
character  and  can  do  good  work.  We  are  especially  interested  in  get- 
ting good  milliners,  as  we  have  a  constant  demand  from  our  trade 
throughout  the  country  for  experienced  help.  We  employ  the  gradu- 
ates for  one  or  two  seasons,  until  we  know  ]ust  wlmt  they  can  do,  and 
then  send  them  to  fill  positions  with  our  customers — milliners  who 
buy  our  trimmings,  shapes,  etc.   Hardly  a  year  passes  but  that  we 
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find  good  paying  positions  for  from  60  to  100  milliners  in  this  way. 
Our  trade  Iooks  to  us  for  experienced  help,  and  we  look  to  the  schoob. 
Thus  far  the  plan  has  ]^roved  highly  satisfactory. 

We  have  a  sTstematic  course  for  beginners  m  our  workrooms,  and 
every  branch  oi  the  trade  is  taught  thoroughly.  We  prefer,  however, 
to  employ  the  school-trained  help,  aa  they  have  alr«idy  learned  the 
preliminary  parts  of  the  trade  and  make  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of 
trimming. 

A  statement  substantially  of  the  same  character  as  the  for^^ing 
was  furnished  by  the  manager  of  the  millinery  department  of  a  large 
department  store  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PBiNxmo  aud  publishxho. 

In  that  branch  of  the  printing  business  which  employs  the  greatest 
number  of  workmen — that  is,  typesetting — the  apprentice  who  has  a 
good  graded  school  education  can  learn  the  art  much  better  by  start- 
ing in  at  the  case  in  a  regular  printing  establishment.  School-trained 
compositors  ai*e  said  to  do  good  work,  but  they  possess  no  special 
qualifications  which  give  them  preference  Over  those  who  have  obtained 
tbeii'  training  by  actual  work  in  the  trade. 

In  the  lithographing  and  engraving  branch  of  the  industry  a  number 
of  concerns  employ  graduates  of  industrial  art  schools  in  the  drawing 
and  designing  department.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  these  establish- 
ments speaks  as  follows: 

Ten  of  the  workmen  in  our  designing  room  have  studied  in  a  local 
institute  which  has  a  four-year  course  in  industrial  art  drawing.  $ome 
of  them  pursued  tiieir  studies  in  the  evening  classes  while  working  in 
the  shop  during  the  day,  thereby  combining  the  theoretical  and  artistic 
instruction  wiui  practical  work  under  shop  conditions.  The  special 
training  of  these  men  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  our  business,  the 
work  of  some  of  them  resulting  in  iucreaaing  the  amount  of  our  prod- 
uct at  least  10  per  cent.  Our  workmen  start  in  at  the  bottom  and  are 
promoted  according  to  their  ability.  Those  who  attend  the  evening 
classes  at  the  institute  advance  faster  and  are  more  proficient,  and  they 
receive  higher  waj^  than  the  mere  shop  trained  workmen. 

Further  provision  for  industrial  art  schools  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  industry  generally.  The  best  results  are  attained  when  school 
training  is  combined  or  supplemented  by  shop  training.  The  latter  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  oraer  that  the  workman  may  obtain  that  prac- 
tical knowledge  which  is  essential  to  success  in  the  business. 

We  require  a  formal  stage  of  apprenticeship  in  important  occupSr 
tions,  but  shop  training  alone  does  not  give  the  appi'entice  all  the 
instruction  he  requires  and  should  receive.  We  therefore  stipulate 
that  oar  apprentices  must  be  graduates  of  the  local  institute.  Hie 
results  so  far  have  been  very  gratifying  and,  in  our  opinion,  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  the  system  that  we  have  adopted. 

On  the  need  of  such  schools  a  circular  issued  by  the  North  End 
Union,  of  Boston,  about  the  time  its  school  of  printing  was  started,  and 
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signed  by  a  number  of  prominent  printers  and  publishers  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  says: 

Printing,  in  common  with  other  trades,  has  suffered  from  the  deca- 
dence of  the  apprenticeship  system,  in  which  master  and  apprentice 
worked  side  by  side.  The  work  has  largely  become  specialized,  the 
choice  or  selection  of  method  and  style  and  the  responsibility  for 
artistic  qualities  in  printing  now  resting  principally  witn  the  designer 
or  foreman,  and  hardly  concerning  the  compositor  at  all.  This  has 
weakened  that  self-reliance  which  comes  from  experience  and  retarded 
the  individual  derelrament  of  the  artistic  sense  in  printing,  and  it  is 
to-day  difficult  to  fina,  in  numbers  equal  to  the  demand,  efficient,  all- 
around,  artistic  printers. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  trend  of  modern  tiude  conditions 
is  to  emphasize  that  which  is  merely  mechanical  and  to  restrict  more 
and  more  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  that  which  is  artistic.  In 
view  of  these  facte,  we  believe  that  adequate  instruction  in  thoroughly 
good  printing  can  better  be  given  in  schools  properly  equippedand 
under  competent  direction  than  in  our  modern  printing  offices. 

'  A  stage  of  fonnal  apprenticeship  is  required  in  all  occupations  in 
each  branch  of  the  industry.  The  trades  most  largely  represented  by 
labor  unions  are  compositors,  pressmen,  press  feeders,  bookbinders, 
litfaf^raphers,  and  engravers. 

SCIENTIFIC  JNSTBXTMENTS. 

The  following  statement  was  furnished  by  a  prominent  manufacturer 
engaged  in  tiiis  branch  of  industry: 

We  have  several  graduates  of  a  local  technical  school  in  our  employ, 
besides  a  number  of  workmen  who  are  attending  evening  classes  in  the 
same  institution.  The  special  training  and  scientific  Imowledge  that 
these  men  obtained  in  the  school  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  ituprove 
the  character  of  our  product.  They  have  staler  employment  and 
receive  10  per  cent  nigher  wages  than  the  other  workmen.  Our 
school  facilities  are  first  class  in  every  respect,  and  afford  every  mod- 
em means  for  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences  applicable  to  our 
industries.  "We  have  considerable  difficulty,  however,  in  making  our 
workmen  understand  the  importance  of  attending  the  school.  We 
need  technical  men  in  our  business,  and  have  room  for  twenty  to-day, 
but  can  not  find  them.  They  are  slow  and  awkward  at  first,  but  after 
working  a  while  in  the  shop  they  learn  our  methods  and  make  good 
progress.  The  average  mechanic  is  usually  guided  by  the  customs  of 
bis  trade.  He  can  ^ecuto  the  work  when  it  is  mapped  out  for  him, 
but  knows  nothing  about  the  technical  and  scientinc  principles  wfaidk 
govern  it.  We  need  mechanics  who  have  been  trained  to  think  as  well 
as  to  work.  The  ordinary  mechanic  is  too  indifferent.  He  is  satisfied 
with  leamingone  or  two  parts  and  does  not  care  to  bother  about  any- 
thing else.  When  the  technical  man  comes  into  the  shop  he  works 
hara  to  get  a  practical  knowled^  of  minor  details,  and  when  that  is 
acquired  he  pushes  on  to  the  higher  and  more  difficult  parte.  The 
importance  of  obtaining^  a  complete  knowledge  and  mastery  of  his 
trade  is  instilled  into  his  mind  in  the  school,  and  he  is  ambitious  to 
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get  ahead,  and  with  proper  eQCoaraj^ement  is  boand  to  be  more  valu- 
able both  to  himself  and  nis  employer.  Our  system  of  apprenticeship 
does  not  extend  to  the  entire  trade.  The  apprentice  is  simply  tau^t 
how  to  run  a  certain  machine,  such*  as  a  lathe  or  planer.  In  this  way 
he  learns  to  be  a  good  machine  tender,  but  not  an  expert  machinist 
The  class  of  men  we  need  in  this  business  ought  to  l^ve  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing,  physics,  and  chemistry.  These 
things  can  not  be  taught  in  the  shop.  They  must  be  learned  in  some 
technical  school. 

There  ought  to  be  a  rule  making  it  compulsory  for  every  apprentice 
to  attend  our  evening  trade  and  technical  schools.  It  is  a  senous  mat- 
ter with  us,  and  we  are  thinking  of  adopting  some  means  whereby  we 
can  compel  all  our  apprentices  to  take  a  full  course  of  insbnction  in 
the  local  technical  school.  If  we  could  have  such  an  arrangement,  we 
would  be  glad  to  change  our  apprenticeship  system  so  as  to  give  every 
boy  a  good  training  in  every  oranch  of  the  business. 

tULUTBUULDnrO. 

It  is  considered  that  the  services  of  graduates  of  technical  schools 
have  in  many  cases  been  of  great  benefit  in  this  industry.  In  the  con- 
struction departments  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  work  perfoimed  by  such  workmen  as 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing,  while  in  the  draft- 
ing department  there  are  several  cases  where  the  ability  of  technical 
school  graduates  is  referred  to  in  the  highest  terms.  The  mechanics, 
draftsmen,  and  foremen  who  have  attended  these  schools  receive  fnna 
10  to  30  per  cent  higher  wages  than  employees  in  similar  positions 
who  have  had  shop  training  only. 

It  is  Ihe  opinion  of  employers  generally  that  further  provision  for 
trade  and  technical  schools  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  industry.  A  for- 
mal period  of  apprenticeship  is  usually  required. 

Regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  shop  training  and  of  trade- 
school  or  technical  training,  it  ia  said  that  for  ordinary  mechanical 
work  shop  training  is  best,  provided  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is 
arranged  so  tiiat  the  apprentice  can  serve  part  of  his  thne  in  the  draft- 
ing room.  This  system  gives  the  apprentice  a  training  in  mechuiical 
drawing  that  enables  him  to  read  and  understand  working  plans,  while 
the  time  spent  in  the  construction  department  gives  him  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  practical  shop  methods  and  qualifies  him  to  do  good 
work.  Unfortunately,  however,  very  few  establishments  have  such 
a  system  in  force.  While  they  all  recognize  tiie  importance  of  having 
their  workmen  trained  in  the  art  of  mechanical  drawing,  yet,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  matter  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  workmen,  who, 
when  fororably  inclined,  pursue  their  studies  either  in  some  evening 
school  or  by  means  of  the  correspondence  system.  In  the  more 
important  branches  of  the  work  and  in  positions  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence  and  skill,  the  employers  prefer  those  who  have 
had  both  practical  experience  and  technical  training. 
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The  molders,  pattern  makers,  machinists,  ship  joiners,  caipcntors, 
and  calkers  are  largely  represented  by  labor  unions. 

8ILVEB.WABE  KAin77AC3*USE. 

The  following  statement  has  been  furnished  by  the  superintendent 
of  a  large  manufacturing  silverware  establishment  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  States: 

Altogether  we  employ  five  designers  and  ornamenters  who  have 
been  educated  in  schools  of  design.  Three  have  graduated  from  Ger- 
man schools,  one  from  an  English  school,  and  one  from  the  Droxel 
Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

The  special  education  of  these  workmen  has  undoubtedly  helped  to 
improve  the  character  and  quality  of  our  product,  and  we  pay  them 
about  25  percent  higher  wages  than  those  wno  have  had  sho^  training 
only.  Good  design  and  g<x>d  workmanship  are  both  essential  in  thia 
industry.  While  originality  and  excellence  of  design  are  always  desir- 
able, yet  without  good  workmanship  the  product  would  find  little 
demand  in  the  market.  More  schools  would  be  of  no  particular 
benefit  to  our  establishment.  If  we  could  not  get  school-trained  men, 
we  would  train  our  own  workmen. 

The  education  which  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of  shop  and  school 
training  is  best.  If  a  boy  brought  up  in  a  shop  also  learns  to  draw  in 
a  school  of  design,  he  is  prefenible  to  the  school- trained  hoy  who  has 
no  shop  experience.  Practical  shop  training  is  always  essential.  The 
school-trained  boy  lacks  this  and  takes  it  hard  when  he  tries  to  get  it. 
He  is  disposed  to  think  at  the  start  that  he  knows  more  than  they  do 
in  the  shop,  and  consequently  is  not  of  much  use  until  he  unlearns 
some  of  the  things  taught  in  school.  We  require  a  formal  stage  of 
apprenticeship  in  siiversmithing,  engraving,  spoon  making,  chasing, 
die  cutting,  burnishing,  molding,  turning,  and  designing.  All  our 
apprentices  receive  fulland  adequate  instruction.  This  is  given  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  shop  work,  but  we  are  careful  that  they  shall  have 
a  thorough  all-round  education  in  the  trade.  Those  who  are  learning 
design  al^o  attend  evening  classes  in  a  local  school  of  design. 

TEXTHiE  INDUSTBZES. 

Wtiile  manufacturers  in  the  industries  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to 
graduates  of  schools  of  design,  they  are  practically  agreed  that  the 
special  training  afforded  by  textile  schools  has  been  a  benefit  both  to 
the  industries  and  to  the  graduates  who  are  employed  in  the  mechan- 
ical departments  in  the  mills.  Generally  speaking,  except  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plain  cloths,  flannels,  etc.,  design  and  workmanship  are 
equally  important  in  commanding  a  market  for  the  product.  But 
excellence  in  workmanship  is  much  more  easily  attainable  than  origi- 
nality and  attractiveness  of  design.  In  the  manufacture  of  plain  goods 
superior  workmanship  is  deemed  most  essential. 

Inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  school-trained  designers  is  at  present 
much  larger  than  the  demand,  it  is  thought  that  the  industry  is  in  no 
danger  of  suffering  from  a  lack  of  schools  of  design.  In  the  manufac- 
turing branches,  however,  there  is  a  decided  sentiment  in  favor  of 
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further  provision  for  textile  schools.  Many  think  that  the  textile 
industries  are  already  suffering  from  the  lack  of  institutions  of  this 
kind,  and  the  manager  of  one  mill  in  Massachusetts  states  that  tJicy 
are  greatly  needed  if  American  manufacturers  are  to  compete  success- 
fully with  foreign-made  goods. 

Regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  shop  training  and  of  trade- 
school  or  technical  training,  it  is  said  that  practical  experience  in  the  mill 
is  always  necessary,  as  school  training  alone  does  not  make  a  finished 
workman.  Themanufacturers  generally  prefer  shop-trained  designers, 
and  those  employed  in  the  mills  are  men  who  have  spent  many  years 
in  the  designing  room  before  they  became  proficient.  The  theoretical 
and  artistic  side  of  designing  can  be  learned  only  in  some  good  art 
school  or  school  of  design,  as  no  mill  has  adequate  facilities  for  giving 
thorough  instruction  of  this  kind.  But  the  technical  and  practical 
side  of  the  work  must  be  acquired  in  the  designing  room.  When 
a  graduate  is  first  put  to  work  in  the  mill  he  starts  in  as  a  finisher; 
that  is,  he  must  be  able  to  take  a  section  of  a  design  made  by  ^a 
designer  and  extend  and  complete  it.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that 
for  a  finisher  of  designs  school  training  is  of  paramount  importance, 
but  before  he  can  become  a  full-fledged  designer,  capable  of  produc- 
ing original  and  practical  working  designs,  years  of  experience  in  the 
designing  room  ai'e  necessary. 

Two  of  the  largest  ailk  manufacturers  in  the  country  state  tliat  they 
have  purchased  many  good  designs  from  young  women  who  have 
studied  designing  in  some  of  the  New  York  schools,  and  particular 
mention  is  made  of  their  superior  work  in  making  designs  for  deco- 
rative silks.  One  of  these  manufacturers  states  that  the  young  women 
graduates,  who  are  known  in  the  industry  as  outside  designers," 
seem  to  be  specially  adapted  for  work  of  this  character  and  some  of 
them  have  met  with  very  flattering  success.  In  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions, and  particularly  in  weaving,  the  workmen  who  supplement  their 
shop  training  widi  a  technical  course  in  a  textile  school  become  most 
valuable  and  useful  to  their  employers,  and  ultimately  attain  higher 
positions  and  receive  better  wages  than  those  who  have  shop  training 
only. 

One  mill  requires  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  for  engravers 
and  sketch  makers.  All  others  report  that  there  is  no  fixed  period  of 
apprenticeship  in  mill  occupations.  It  is  said  to  be  almost  impossible 
for  a  boy  to  obtain  thorough  instruction  in  a  mill.  The  exigencies  of 
the  business  are  such  that  he  merely  learns  to  tend  a  machine  and 
nothing  more.  ,  Consequently  when  anything  goes  wrong  he  is  at  a 
loss  for  a  remedy.  In  the  case  of  a  weaver  it  usually  requires  four 
years  for  him  to  become  a  full-fledged  workman,  and  even  then  he  has 
not  the  ability  to  overcome  difficulties  and  to  get  around  emergencies 
without  calling  upon  others  to  assist  him.  It  is  in  such  things  as  these 
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that  the  school-trained  workman  shows  his  supenority,  as  the  traininiif 
given  in  the  school  covers  every  part  of  the  work  and  also  includes 
technical  insti*uction  in  the  construction,  opcft^tionf  and  care  of  the 
loom.  The  textile  trades  most  largely  represented  by  labor  unions  are 
the  carders,  loom  Axel's,  spinners,  and  wearers. 

WAIX  PAPEB. 

Thegi-aduatcs  who  usually*  find  employment  in  this  industry  are  those 
who  pursue  their  studies  in  art  schools  and  schools  of  design.  While 
none  of  the  manufacturers  report  giving  permanent  employment  to 
the  school-trained  designera,  yet  there  are  several  who  state  that  they 
have  purchased  designs  from  outside  designers,"  a  term  applied  to 
a  large  class  of  designers,  mostly  young  women,  who  have  studied  in 
some. school  of  design,  and  who  make  up  designs  for  wall  papers, 
textiles,  etc.,  on  their  own  account  and  sell  them  to  the  manufacturers 
in  these  industries. 

It  seems  to.be  the  genei-al  opinion  in  the  wall  paper  industiy  that 
the  most  of  the  designs  made  by  this  class  of  designers  are  not  prac- 
tical. The  superintendent  of  one  large  concern  who  has  handled  wall 
paper  designs  for  more  than  thirty  years,  says: 

In  this  industry  the  command  of  the  market  is  due  entirely  to  the 
element  of  design.  The  industry  would  undoubtedly  be  benefited  if 
the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  were  made  more  thorough  and 
practical.  We  mive  done  evei-y  thing  possible  to  encourage  the  schools 
and  the  graduates,  and  our  interest  in  their  work  has  at  tim^  led  us 
to  purchase  designs  which  we  knew  could  not  be  used  without  altera- 
tion. This  was  done  in  the  hope  that  the  schools  would  improve  and 
become  more  practical  in  their  methods  of  instruction.  We  nave  pur- 
chased designs  from  more  than  fifty  school -ti-ained  designers,  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  whom  can  be  classed  as  successful  designers. 

The  school-trained  designei's  make  very  pretty  designs,  and  some  of 
them  are  quite  original.  But  they  all  show  that  lack  of  factory  experi- 
ence which  gives  the  designer  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  work,  and  also  an  idea  of  trade  conditions,  both  of  which  are 
necessary  and  must  be  anticipated  when  a  design  is  being  made.  We 
employ  no  female  designers  in  our  factory  because  the  work  is 
extremely  difiicult  and  requires  unlimited  and  constant  application,  and 
they  are  not  physically  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain.  We  prefer 
to  purchase  their  designs  and  Imve  our  own  men  change  them  and 
make  them  practical  wben  necessary. 

A  formal  stage  of  apprenticeship  is  usually  I'eqmred  in  all  occupa- 
tions in  this  industry,  and  it  is  said  that  the  apprentices  receive  full 
and  adequate  instruction  in  each  part  which  is  given  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  shopwork. 

WATCmrAHTNg  AKI>  BXFAIBIKO. 

Generally  speaking,  the  trade  or  technical  school  training  of  work* 
men  who  are  employed  in  watch  factories  has  had  no  particular  effect 
upon  either  the  character  or  the  quality  of  the  product.    While  men 
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with  sudi  training  are  able  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  in  a  shorter 
time  than  the  shop-trained  workmen,  their  work  is  no  better  and  they 
receive  no  higher  wages  than  the  othera.  They  are  better  all-round 
workmen,  bat  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  labor  which  prerails  in  the 
factory,  watchmakers  are  no  longer  needed.  Watch  workers,  men 
who  are  skilled  in  a  pai'tlcular  pait,  are  necessary,  and  it  is  said  that 
such  men  can  get  better  training  in  the  factory. 

In  the  repairing  branch  of  the  business,  however,  school  trained 
men  are  recognized  as  doing  more  and  better  work,  and  receive  from 
10  to  50  per  cent  more  wages  than  those  who  have  had  no  trade-school 
training. 

Additional  trade  or  technical  schools  would  benefit  the  manufactur- 
ing branch  of  the  indostiy  only  to  the  extent  that  more  adequate  edu- 
cational facilities  would  tend  to  improve  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
workmen. 

In  the  repairing  branch  it  is  thought  that  additional  schools  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  workman  as  tending  to  improve  the  general 
character  of  his  work.  One  employer  states  that  the  demand  for 
technically  trained  men  is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  which  is 
attributed  at  least  in  part  to  the  lack  of  proper  schools.  There  are 
some  things  which  can  only  be  learaed  by  practical  shop  experience, 
but  for  general  all-round  woi'k  ihe  man  who  has  learned  the  trade  in  a 
school  gives  the  best  satisfaction.  Such  shop  knowledge  as  is  neces- 
sary can  be  acquired  in  a  short  time,  but  the  technical  instruction 
given  in  the  school  will  rarely  be  obtained  in  the  shop.  One  employer 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  young  man  can  learn  more  in  one  year  in  the 
school  than  he  can  in  four  years  in  a  shop. 

In  the  factory  branch  of  the  business  no  formal  stage  of  apprentice- 
ship is  necessary.  The  workmen  are  started  at  the  lower  orders  of 
work  and  advanced  systematically  through  the  different  operations  as 
individual  abilify  warrants.  In  the  re|Hiiring  branch  the  tendency 
among  employers  is  not  to  take  apprentices  when  trained  help  can  be 
secured.  Those  who  take  apprentices  state  that  there  is  no  limit  as  to 
time.  The  training  is  practical,  but  the  theory  of  the  trade  is  not 
taught  at  all.  The  progress  of  the  apprentice  all  depends  upon  his 
ability  and  the  interest  manifested  by  his  employer. 

ATTITUDE  OF  GRADUATES  OF  TRADE  AND  TECHKICAL 

SCHOOLS. 

ABOHITBOTUBAIt  DBAVTSKXIf'. 

Among  the  graduates  reporting  for  this  occupation  all  state  that 
they  had  a  taste  for  drawing  and  that  they  attended  school  to  perfect 
themselves  in  architectural  work,  so  that  they  might  follow  it  up  for 
a  livelihood.  The  majority  secured  employment  immediately  upon 
graduation,  and  several  report  that  the  sdiool  authorities  exerted 
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themselves  in  their  behalf.  While  there  is  no  fixed  term  of  appren- 
ticeship, it  is  stated  that  the  period  which  all  beginners  must  serve 

under  instructions"  was,  in  their  cases,  shortened  by  from  one  to 
two  years.  With  one  exception  the  graduates  agree  that  their  school 
training  has  resulted  in  higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and  moi*e 
rapid  promotion  than  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise. 

On  entering  an  architect's  office  most  of  the  graduates  were  obliged 
to  work  one  year  "under  instructions"  without  wages,  after  which 
they  were  advanced  according  to  their  ability,  their  wages  ranging 
from  $6  to  $10  per  week  during  the  second  year  to  $18  per  week  in 
the  fourth  year  after  graduation.  They  are  all  in  favor  of  trade  or 
technical  education  for  those  who  have  a  desire  to  engage  in  industrial 
work.  One  graduate  says:  "A  course  of  training  in  any  school  that 
will  give  a  boy  a  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  occupation  is  sure  to  be  ben- 
eficial and  will  give  him  a  Isetter  chance  to  succeed." 

BAABEBS. 

Of  the  graduates  of  barbers'  schools  reporting,  some  secured  employ- 
ment immediately  upon  graduation,  while  oUiers  failed  to  do  so. 
Those  who  did  not,  assign  such  reasons  as  ''too  young  to  make  favor- 
able impression  upon  employers,"  could  get  better  pay  at  other 
work,"  "went  into  business  for  myself,"  etc.  Generally  they  do  not 
feel  that  their  school  training  assisted  them  in  obtaining  work,  and  the 
schools  as  a  rule  gave  no  aid  in  securing  situations.  There  is  a  strong 
prejudice  against  barbers'  schools  on  the  part  of  employers,  and  the- 
fact  that  a  young  man  has  attended  one  is  rather  a  hindrance  than  a 
help  in  procuring  a  position.  Therefore  a  great  number  of  giuduates 
set  up  shops  of  their  own.  Unions  generally  oppose  the  schools  and 
do  not  recognize  their  work. 

Attendance  at  the  schools  shortened  the  time  necessary  to  become 
proficient  barbers,  but  did  not  enable  them  to  secure  higher  wages 
than  are  paid  to  other  good  barbers. 

About  one-half  of  tbe  graduates  reporting  say  they  would  not  rec- 
ommend barbers*  schools  as  t^ey  are  now  conducted;  that  the  course 
of  study  does  not  cover  sufficient  time  to  afford  opportunity  for  the 
necessary  practical  work;  and  that  barbers'  schools  are  in  such  disre- 
pute among  barbers  that  their  graduates  do  not  stand  an  equal  chance 
with  shop-trained  barbers.  Those  who  would  send  their  sons  to  bar- 
bers' schools  would  do  so  only  to  save  time,  and  also  that  they  might 
learn  things  of  a  professional  character  which  can  not  be  learned  in  a 
shop. 

BBEWSBB. 

In  every  instance  the  graduates  who  are  engaged  in  the  brewing  in- 
dustry state  that  after  working  several  years  m  the  various  parts  of  a 
brewery  they  found  that  in  order  to  attain  higher  positions  in  the 
trade  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  attend  a  brewers'  school.  Ai! 
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secured  employment  immediately  upon  graduation,  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  graduates  proved  of  great  assistance  in  procuring  employ- 
ment in  a  higher  capacity  and  at  greater  remuneration  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  t^e  case. 

There  is  no  regular  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  industry.  Most 
of  the  foremen  and  brewmastei>8  are  men  who  have  worked  their  way 
up  from  the  lower  branches,  in  which  they  obtained  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  business,  which  has  been  supplemented  with  a  course  in 
some  brewers'  school. 

In  every  case  the  school  training  received  by  the  graduates  has 
resulted  in  their  obtaining  steadier  employment  and  more  rapid  pro- 
motion than  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise.  Before  attending 
school  most  of  the  graduates  were  employed  as  cellarmen.  After 
completing  the  school  course  they  secured  employment  as  head  ceUar- 
men,  foremen,  or  assistant  brewmasters,  at  wages  ranging  from  $1,200' 
to  $2,000  per  annum,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  they  were 
advanced  to  the  position  of  superintendent  or  head  brewmaster,  in 
which  occupation  they  receive  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  annum.  It 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  a  young  man  who  desires  to  become  a 
first-class  brewmaster  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  technical  training 
which  is  afforded  by  the  brewers'  schools.  The  brewmaster  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  detail  from  the  time  the  raw 
material  enters  the  brewery  until  the  finished  product  is  placed  upon 
the  market,  so  that  in  case  the  latter  should  prove  unsatisfactory  he 
may  know  where  to  look  for  the  cause  and  be  able  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy. 

Before  the  brewers'  schools  became  popular  the  operations  in  brew- 
ing depended  very  largely  upon  guesswork,  and  there  was  always 
more  or  less  waste  from  over-fermentation,  loose  methods  of  handling, 
etc.  But  the  theory  of  fermentation  is  now  understood,  the  cooling, 
storing,  bottling,  and  handling  of  the  product'has  been  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  every  detail  from  beginning  to  end  is  fully  covered  by 
the  coui'se  of  instruction  given  in  the  schools. 

BBIOXItATXBB. 

Two  of  the  workmen  interviewed  in  connection  with  this  trade  were 
negroes  who  attended  one  of  the  schools  in  Philadelphia.  They  gave 
as  their  reason  for  taking  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  tiade  that 
they  wanted  to  learn  bricklaying,  but,  owing  to  their  color,  they  could 
not  get  an  oppoitunity  to  do  so  outside  of  the  school.  The  white  work- 
men gave  as  their  reasons  that  they  believed  that  the  trade  could  be 
learned  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  by  attending  a  trade  school. 
All  secured  employment  immediately  upon  gimluation,  and  in  most 
cases  they  were  aided  by  the  sdkool  authorities.  The  fact  that  they 
were  able  to  do  satisfactory  work  was  the  most  potent  factor  in  obtoin- 
i»g  employment.  0i„.edb,GoOgl 
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A  period  of  apprenticeship  is  required  in  the  trade,  but  in  no  case 
did  any  of  the  graduates  serve  the  full  period.  Some  were  able  to 
procure  positions  as  skilled  workmen  at  once,  and  others  served  an 
apprenticeship  which  was  two  years  shorter  tiian  the  regular  term. 
In  every  instance  their  trade-school  training  has  resulted  in  ^reat 
benefit.  Those  who  were  obliged  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  received 
Sl.50  per  day  the  first  year,  and  from  this  amount  their  wages  advanced 
to  $3.50  and  $4.^0  per  day  the  third  year  after  leaving  school.  About 
one-third  of  the  graduates  ai*e  members  of  labor  unions.  All  say  that 
any  boy  who  has  an  inclination  to  learn  a  trade  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  trade-school  training. 

In  speaking  of  the  schools  for  negro  youths,  one  of  the  graduates 
sa^:  "If  it  were  not  for  the  trade  school  I  would  be  nothing  but  a 
common  laborer.  The  school  gave  me  the  chance  to  learn  a  good 
trade,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  blessing  to  our  race.  It  has 
helped  many  of  our  people  to  obtain  good  positions  and  made  them 
self-supporting  and  better  men." 

BUmBK  KAKEBB. 

Graduates  of  dairy  schools  are  usually  employed  as  superintendents 
of  creameries.  They  attend  the  schools  to  study  the  scientific  princi- 
ples of  butter  making  and  to  get  a  knowledge  of  such  details  of  the 
trade  as  can  rarely  be  learned  in  the  commercial  creamery.  It  is 
essential  for  a  successful  butter  maker  to  know  the  breeding,  feeding, 
and  care  of  dairy  stock,  and  this  can  not  be  learned  in  a  dairy. 

The  schools  always  have  applications  for  more  men  than  can  be  sup- 
plied, and  their  recommendation  is  a  sure  guaranty  for  a  position. 
The  graduates,  therefore,  find  ready  employment  in  a  high  capacity 
and  at  good  wages. 

No  apprenticeship  is  required  of  school  graduates,  but  the  graduates 
who  furnished  informatton  for  this  report  state  that  they  were  required 
by  the  schools  to  have  worked  one  season  in  a  creamery  before  they 
were.admittedto  the  schools.  There  is  no  fixed  period  of  apprentice- 
ship in  the  trade,  but  such  service  is  required  of  persons  who  Imve  not 
attended  schools  as  will  make  them  acceptable  workmen.  This  period 
is  from  one  to  two  years  longer  than  that  required  of  those  who  have 
ti^en  a  conrse  in  a  school.  Th«re  are  no  labor  unions  in  the  trade, 
and  terms  of  apprenticeship  and  rates  of  pay  are  adjusted  between 
employers  and  each  individual  employee. 

Every  school  graduate  furnishing  information  is  a  fast  friend  of  the 
schools  and  would  send  his  son  to  one  if  he  expected  him  to  become  a 
butter  maker.  They  say  a  boy  will  not  only  get  a  knowledge  in  the 
schools  which  he  can  not  possibly  get  in  a  factory,  but  that  the  things 
he  might  learn  in  the  factory  are  more  thoroughly  learned  in  the 
schools  and  in  a  much  shorter  time.    The  school  trains  the  student  to 
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think,  and  iostills  the  habit  of  looking  for  the  reason  of  things.  He 
is,  therefore,  better  prepared  to  profit  by  any  subsequent  experience 
in  the  factory. 

Several  of  the  persons  furnishing  information  bad  learned  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  trade  before  attending  school,  and  their  object  in 
taking  a  course  of  instruction  was  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  archi- 
tectural drawing  and  the  theoretical  principles  of  the  trade.  The 
others  preferred  this  method  of  learning  the  trade.  Those  who  were 
not  already  engaged  secured  employment  immediatelj'  upon  gradua- 
tion, and  in  most  cases  the  fact  that  they  were  graduates  of  a  trade 
school  proved  of  assistance  in  obtaining  employment  in  a  higher 
capacity  and  at  better  wages  than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  graduates  were  compelled  to  pass  thi-ough 
a  full  period  of  apprenticeship  before  being  engaged  as  journeymen, 
not  many  being  able  to  procure  positions  as  trained  workmen.  All 
agree  that  their  trade-school  training  has  resulted  in  higher  wages, 
steadier"  employment,  and  in  some  cases  more  rapid  promotion  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  received.  The  wages  received  by  those 
who  were  obliged  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  after  leaving  school 
ranged  from  $1.50  per  day  for  the  first  year  to  $2  per  day  in  the  second 
year,  and  $2.50  to  $3  in  the  third  and  subsequent  years.  Only  a  few 
report  that  they  are  members  of  labor  unions. 

Regarding  the  question  of  sending  a  boy  to  a  trade  school  to  prepare 
for  a  trade,  it  is  said  that  under  the  modern  S3'^stem  of  apprenticeship 
no  boy  can  learn  every  branch  of  the  trade  by  shop  work  alone;  that 
a  boy  who  aspires  to  be  more  than  an  ordinary  workman  mnst  possess 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  pertaining  to  his  trade, 
to  obtain  which  he  must  have  the  benefit  of  such  instruction  as  is 
given  in  the  recognized  trade  and  technical  schools;  and  that  even 
though  he  is  obliged  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  after  leaving  school,  he 
will  receive  higher  wages  to  start  with  and  will  stand  a  better  chance 
for  promotion. 

SBSXOinCBS  07  AKT  VOVBLTIBS,  HOUSE  DBCOBAIZONS,  8IAINXD 

GliABS,  ETO. 

Most  of  the  graduates  fumisliing  information  under  this  head  are 
women.  Some  had  a  liking  for  art  work,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  main  object  in  taking  a  course  of  instmction  in  a  school  was  to 
learn  some  .branch  of  industrial  art  which  would  enable  them  to  earn 
their  own  living.  They  had  no  trouble  in  securing  employment  after 
completing  their  studies,  and  with  few  exceptions  received  assistance 
from  the  school  authorities.  AH  but  two  state  that  the  fact  that  they 
were  graduates  resulted  in  their  obtaining  employment  in  a  higher 
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capacity  and  at  a  ji^reater  remuneration  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  They  were  fully  prepared  to  enga^  in  practical  work 
on  leaving  school,  and  no  apprenticeship  was  required.  The  wages 
they  received  ranged  as  follows:  First  year,  $9  to  $15  per  week;  second 
year,  $13  to  $16  per  week;  third  year,  $16  to  $20  per  week;  fourth 
year,  $17  to  $25  per  week;  fifth  year,  $20  to  $30  per  week.  They 
were  unanimous  in  saying  that  their  school  training  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  themselves,  and  they  all  believe  that  a  similar  course 
should  be  pursued  by  those  wKo  desire  to  engage  in  industi-ial  designing. 

DEBZGNBBS  OF  TEXTILES. 

Of  the  15  graduates  contributing  information  for  this  trade  5  are 
women.  Various  reasons  are  given  for  taking  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  trade.  Most  of  the  men  had  previously  been  engaged  in 
different  departments  of  textile  mills  and  wanted  to  learn  designing 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  higher  and  better-paying  posi- 
tions. Others  desired  to  learn  the  tradcj  but  found  that  in  order  to 
get  employment  in  a  designing  room  it  would  first  be  necessary  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  and  aitistic  side  of  the  work  in 
eome  school  of  design.  All  of  the  women  designers  had  a  natund 
inclination  for  art  work,  and  as  industrial  designing  offered  the  best 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  their  talents  they  concluded  to 
foUow  it  up  for  a  livelihood.  With  one  exception,  those  not  previ- 
ously engaged  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  employment  upon  com- 
pleting their  studies,  and  as  a  rule  they  were  assisted  by  the  school 
authorities.  In  every  instance  the  fact  that  they  had  completed  a 
course  in  textile  designing  in  a  reputable  school  resulted  in  their  obtain- 
ing employment  in  a  higher  capacity  and  at  greater  remuneration  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

A  period  of  apprenticeship  is  usually  required,  and  a  majority  of  the 
graduates  were  obliged  to  serve  several  years  as  finishers  of  designs 
before  being  engaged  as  regular  workmen.  In  some  places  it  is  thought 
that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  required  of  gmduates  is  unduly  pi-o- 
longed  by  the  chief  designers.  None  of  the  women  designers  served 
an  apprenticeship.  One  of  the  latter  is  an  "  outside  designer,"  who 
has  built  up  a  profitable  business  in  making  designs  for  decorative 
silks,  etc.,  which  are  disposed  of  among  the  manufacturers.  The 
others  are  designers  of  oriental  rugs,  and  they  were  qualified  to  engage 
in  regular  work  immediately  upon  graduation. 

With  one  exception,  the  graduates  were  very  enthusiastic  in  speak- 
ing of  the  benefits  derived  from  their  school  training.  M6st  of  them 
admit  thatif  it  had  not  been  for  the  instruction  they  received  in  the  school 
itwould  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  engage  in  the  work  of  design- 
ing at  all,  as  they  could  not  get  a  chance  to  learn  the  trade  in  a  design- 
ing room.  There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  wages  they  received 
after  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  trade.    On^  irmn^^\no^^j^^t]^ 
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years  without  wages  as  a  finisher  of  designs,  after  which  he  was  con- 
sidered a  competent  designer  and  received  from  $900  to  $1,500  per 
jear  for  several  years,  and  later  on  was  advanced  to  $3,000  per  year. 
Another  person  worked  seven  years  as  a  finisher,  during  which  time 
he  received  from  $3  to  $15  per  week,  and  upon  becommg  a  full-fledged 
workman  his  Wages  were  gradually  increased  to  $40  per  week.  Still 
another,  who  was  evidently  more  proficient  than  the  rest,  was  able  to 
command  $1,200  the  first  year  after  graduation.  The  women  designers 
started  in  at  wages  ranging  from  $10  to  $18  per  week  for  the  first 
year,  $12  to  $25  per  week  for  the  second  year,  and  $15  to  $30  per 
week  for  the  third  and  subsequent  years. 

While  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  coui*se  to 
pursue  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  school  training,  all 
agree  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  theoretical  and  artistic 
principles  of  the  trade  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  this  can  best  be 
gained  by  attending  some  good  school.  Practical  experience  in  a 
designing  room  is  essential  to  develop  the  perfect  designer,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  most  successful  workmen  are  those  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  l^oth  kinds  of  training.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  school 
tmining  should  precede  practical  training,  while  others  believe  that  a 
boy  ought  to  have  a  few  years'  experience  in  a  mill  before  attending 
school.  This,  it  is  said,  would  enable  him  to  grasp  the  details  of  prac- 
tical work  more  quickly  and  give  him  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
young  man  who  luis  only  a  school  training  with  which  to  start. 

In  referring  to  the  advantages  of  school  training  as  compared  with 
shop  training,  one  designer  who  has  met  with  good  success  in  the 
trade  says: 

A  school  of  design  affords  the  only  means  for  learning  the  trade  in 
a  reasoikable  time.  A  boy  learning  the  trade  in  a  designing  room 
wastes  much  valuable  time  in  doing  drudgery  for  the  designer,  who  is 
usually  averse  to  giving  instruction  on  the  important  points  of  the 
trade,  which  must  therefore  be  learned,  if  at  all,  by  observation.  In 
the  school  the  student  has  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  many  men,  or  a  concentration  of  the  best  ideas  in  the  trade.  He 
receives  careful  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  indus- 
trial art,  their  practical  application  to  the  work  of  his  trade  is  fully 
explained,  and  he  is  afforded  every  opportunity  for  becoming  profi- 
cient without  waste  of  time. 

DOMESTIC  SEBVANTS. 

One  of  the  graduates  in  domestic  training  gave  as  her  reason  for 
taking  a  course  of  instruction  in  school  that  she  saw  her  way  clear  to 
fit  herself  for  nothing  better  than  domestic  service  and  she  believed 
the  training  she  would  receive  at  school  would  be  better  than  any  she 
could  obtain  in  any  other  way.  Another  stated  that  she  liked  domes- 
tic work,  and  believed  that  with  the  school  training  she  could  obtain  a 
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better  position.  Thej  both  secured  employment  immediately  upoa 
giudiitttioo.  The  school  authorities  actively  exeirted  themselves  in 
assisting'  them  to  positions,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  graduates  of  a 
training  school  proved  of  assistance  iu  securing  employment  in  a 
higher  capacity  and  witii  greater  remuneration  than  would  have  been 
possible  otherwise.  Each  thought  the  school  training  much  more 
thorough  than  that  received  in  actual  service,  mid  in  the  light  of  their 
own  experience  they  would  recommend  a  similar  course  for  all  young 
women  who  desire  to  enter  dffluestic  sen'ice. 

DBSSSMAEESS. 

A  number  of  those  furnishing  information  for  this  ti-ade  had  been 
employed  in  dressmaking  edtablishments  previous  to  att£nding  the 
trade  schooL  Their  object  in  taking  a  course  of  instruction  was  to 
learn  the  trade  in  its  entirety.  In  common  with  many  others  they  lud 
found  that  employing  dressmakers  were  disposed  to  withhold  instrue- 
tioa  from  their  apprentices,  especially  in  the  art  of  cutting  and  fitting. 
Another  important  reason  which  most  of  them,  gave  was  that  they 
wanted  to  learn  tl^  trade  so  that  they  might  follow  it  for  a  livelihood. 
Those  who  did  not  engage  in  buaiuess  for  tdiemselves  found  employ- 
ment immediately  upon  graduation,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
school  was  of  great  assistance  in  this  direction. 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  in  this  trade  varies  according  to  the 
aptitude  of  the  individual  and  the  disposition  of  the  employer  to  give 
instruction.  No  apprentice^p  is  usually  required  of  school  gradu- 
ates. Those  without  previous  experience  begin  at  a  low  rate  of  wages 
and  are  advanced  according  to  their  ability.  Generally  speaking,  their 
trade-8cbo(d  training  has  resulted  in  higher  wages,  steadier  employ- 
ment, and  more  rapid  promotion  than  would  have  been  the  case  other- 
wise. The  wages  received  after  leaving^  school  ranged  from  93  to9S 
per  week  for  the  first  year,  $5  to  $12  per  week  for  the  second  year, 
and  ^  to  $15  per  week  for  the  third  year.  Those  who  took  up  cut- 
ting and  fitting  exclusively  were  able  to  command  from  $16  to  $25  per 
week  for  the  first  year,  and  one  who  had  exceptional  ability  was 
receiving  $50  per  week  the  fourth  year  after  eompieting  faer  studio 
in  the  school. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  graduates  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
trade  education,  and  they  believe  that  those  who  desire  to  learn  the 
trade  should  take  a  coarse  of  instruction  in  some  good  school,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  young  woman  to  l^am  the  entire  trade  in  the 
workroom. 

£I.E0TB;K7AL  WOBKSBS. 

Two  gradmtes  in  eleetrical  courses  gave  as  their  reason  for  taki^ 
a  course  of  iustructioo  in  a  trade  school  that  they  wanted  to  learn  a 
trade,  but  could  not  get  a  chance  outside  of  the  schooL  Another  stated 
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that  he  was  influenced  to  attend  the  school  by  the  fact  that  the  elec- 
trical industries  were  practically  in  their  infancy,  and  as  he  desired  to 
follow  some  branch  of  the  work  he  concluded  that  the  best  course  to 
pursue  would  be  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  and  scien- 
tific principles  before  engaging  in  practical  work.  With  one  excep- 
tion, employment  was  secured  immediately  upon  graduaticwi,  and  the 
school  training  proved  of  assistance  in  this  connection.  Two  were 
coDtpelled  to  serve  apprenticeships  before  beii^  eng^ed  as  qualified 
workmen,  Iwt  the  term  was  one  year  shorter  than  that  required  of 
nongraduatcs. 

All  agree  that  their  tiude-school  training  has  been  a  benefit  to  them, 
and  in  a  general  way  has  resulted  in  higher  wages  and  steadier  employ- 
ment. Upon  engaging  in  practical  work  their  wages  ranged  from 
$ft.50  to  ^10  per  week  the  first  year,  $6  to  $11  per  week  the  second 
year,  and  $8  to  $13  per  week  the  third  year.  They  believe  that  every 
boy  should  be  sent  to  a  trade  school  to  prepare  for  a  trade.  School 
training  alone  will  not  make  him  a  finished  workman,  hut  it  will  make 
his  task  much  easier  when  he  engages  in  the  actual  woric  of  his  trade. 

OABJCZST  cuTTxaa. 

Graduates  of  cutting  schools  state  that  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
securiDg  remunerative  positions,  and  in  most  cases  the  fact  that  they 
had  completed  a  course  of  instruction  in  such  schools  proved  of  assist- 
ance  In  obtaining  employment.  Some  of  the  persons  had  had  more  or 
less  experience  in  the  trade  before  attending  sdiool,  but  not  having 
any  regular  system  for  cutting  they  took  a  course  of  instruction  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  one.  Others  had  been  employed  as  sewing 
tailors  and  not  being  able  to  get  a  chance  to  learn  cutting  in  a  regular 
shop  they  went  to  the  school  for  that  purpose.  Two  graduates  were 
obliged  to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  but  in  each  case  the  term  was  one 
year  shorter  than  the  regular  period.  Thcj'  received  S9  per  week  for 
the  first  year  and  $15  per  week  the  second  year  after  graduation. 
Those  who  were  not  obliged  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  were  able  to 
command  from  $15  to  $25  per  week  the  first  year,  $18  to  $30  per  week 
the«econd  year,  $20  to  $40  per  week  the  third  year,  and  one  was 
receiving  $50  per  week  the  fifth  year  after  completing  the  school 
course.  Two  graduates  report  that  they  are  members  of  labor  anions. 
Generally  speaking  they  are  well  pleased  with  their  school  training. 
The  knowledge  obtained  in  cutting  schools  has  been  invaluable  to  them^ 
and  they  are  of  the  opinion  thiat  every  man  who  desires  to  become  a 
master  of  the  trade  should  take  a  course  of  instruction  in  some  recog- 
nized school.  In  order,  however,  to  eecuro  the  best  results  the  stu- 
dent ought  to  have  one  or  two  years*  experience  in  the  trade  before 
attending  school. 
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ILZiTrSTZtATOItS. 


All  of  the  graduates  furnishing  information  for  this  occupation  are 
women  who  studied  illustration  for  the  purpose  of  following  it  for 
a  livelihood.  They  secured  employment  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion, and  the  &ct  that  they  had  completed  a  course  of  instruction  in 
recognized  schools  emibled  them  to  obtain  better  positions  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  None  of  them  were  required  to  serve 
any  apprenticeship.  Wages  ranged  from  $8  to  $15  per  week  the  first 
year  and  from  flO  to  120  per  week  the  second  year  after  leaving 
school.  They  all  claim  that  their  school  training  has  resulted  in 
unquestionable  benefit  to  themselves,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  no 
person  can  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  illustration  without  taking 
a  course  of  instruction  in  some  good  school. 


Quite  a  number  of  the  graduates  who  are  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion attended  trade  or  technical  schools  which  gave  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  science  of  the  trade  as  well  as  in  the  practical  shopwork. 
This  class  of  graduates  desii'ed  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  trade  before  engaging  in  actual  work. 
Several  state  that  not  being  able  to  get  a  chance  to  learn  the  trade  in 
a  shop  their  only  alternative  was  to  attend  a  trade  school.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  those  who  after  working  in  a  machine  shop  for 
several  years  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  theoretical  and  scientific 
instruction  afforded  by  the  evening  trade  and  technical  schools  would 
enable  them  to  obtain  higher  wages  and  advance  to  more  responsible 
positions,  and  it  was  with  this  object  in  view  that  they  attended  these 
schools,  while  continuing  to  work  in  the  shop  during  the  day.  Those 
who  had  not  been  previously  engaged  in  the  trade  were  able  to  secure 
employment  immediately  upon  graduation,  and  several  report  that 
tiiey  were  aided  in  this  by  the  school  authorities.  In  a  number  of 
instances  it  was  said  that  the  fact  that  they  were  trade  or  technical 
school  graduates  had  some  infiuence  in  their  obtaining  employment  in 
a  higher  capacity  and  at  greater  remuneration  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
graduates  were  required  to  serve  the  full  period.  The  others  were 
allowed  a  reduction  of  from  one  to  two  years,  and  in  no  case  did  the 
labor  unions  object  to  tlie  shortening  of  the  period.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  trade  or  technical  training  received  by  the  graduates  resulted 
in  steadier  employment,  higher  wages,  and  more  rapid  promotion  than 
would  have  been  the  case  otherwise.  There  was  but  one  dissenting 
opinion  in  this  connection,  and  it  might  be  added  that  this  same  grad- 
uate deplored  the  fact  that  he  did  not  pay  more  attention  to  his  studies 
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In  order  to  present  a  clearer  idea  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
gradnates,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  measured  by  the  wages  they  received 
for  a  series  of  years  after  leaving  school,  tiie  range  of  we^ly  wages 
of  those  who  were  obliged  to  start  in  as  apprentices  is  given  separately, 
as  follows:  First  year,  $3.38  to  $6;  second  year,  $4.80  to  $10;  third 
year,  $5.40  to  $12;  fourth  year,  $7.20  to  $15;  fifth  year,  $10.80  to  $15; 
sixth  year,  $15;  seventh  to'tentfa  years,  inclusive,  $18. 

Those  who  worked  at  the  trade  during  the  day  while  attending  night 
school  were  qualified  as  journeymen  immediately  after  leaving  school, 
and  consequently  received  higher  wages  than  the  others.  The  weekly 
wages  of  this  class  were  as  follows:  First  year,  $9  to  $15;  second 
year,  $11  to  $18;  third  year,  $13  to  $18;  fourth  year,  $15  to  $18;  fifth 
and  sixth  years,  $16.50  to  $18;  seventh  year,  $16.50  to  $28;  eighth 
to  tenth  years,  inclusive,  $18  to  $23. 

About  one-third  of  the  graduates  report  that  they  are  members  of 
labor  unions.  They  are  practically  of  one  opinion  regarding  the 
importance  of  trade  education,  agreeing  that  every  boy  who  has  a 
taste  for  mechanical  work  and  wants  to  learn  a  trade  should  attend 
a  trade  or  technical  school.  A  technical  education,  combined  with 
practice  in  the  trade,  enables  a  man  to  know  and  understand  what  be 
is  doing.  It  makes  him  more  valuable  to  his  employer,  and  he  will 
make  better  progress  and  eventually  attain  a  higher  position.  It  is 
said  that  every  machinist  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
mechanical  drawing,  but  that  this  must  be  acquired  outside  of  the 
shop.  Two  graduates  state  that  they  were  so  well  pleased  with  their 
success  after  completing  a  course  in  mechanical  drawing  that  they  con- 
cluded to  study  mechanical  engineering.  One  of  these  men  graduated 
from  the  Cooper  Union  in  1891,  and  is  now  studying  by  the  corre-- 
spondenco  method,  which  he  has  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

KEOHANICAL  DBAFTBTCEN. 

Of  the  40  graduates  reporting  for  this  occupation,  28  state  that  they 
wanted  to  tak^e  up  mechanical  drawing  as  a  trade  and  believed  that 
they  could  obtain  better  instruction  and  acquire  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  by  attending  a  trade  or  technical  school  before  entermg  a 
drafting  room,  and  12  report  that  having  been  employed  in  other 
occupations,  which  for  various  reasons  were  found  uncongenial,  they 
concluded  to  take  up  mechanical  drawing  as  offering  better  opportu- 
nities for  advancement.  AH  but  4  secured  employment  immediately 
upon  graduation,  and  in  each  case  it  was  said  that  the  fact  that  they  had 
completed  a  course  in  mechanical  drawing  was  helpful  in  this  regard. 
Twenty  report  that  the  school  authorities  aided  them  in  procuring 
positions  and  15  state  that  no  such  assistance  was  needed.  While  the 
fact  that  they  were  graduates  did  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  result  in 
their  securing  employment  in  a  higher  capacity  or  at  greater  remuner- 
ation immediately  after  leaving  school,  it  is  generall^^iA^i^cfdJbQlkmC 
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trainiog  and  knovledge  obtained  in  the  s(^oobi  has  enabled  them  to 
advaace  more  rapidly  and  ultimately  to  receive  higher  wages.  Two- 
thirds  ol  the  grfuiuates  had  no  occupation  whatever  before  attending 
school. 

In  some  localities  a  regular  appreDticeship  of  three  or  foiu-  years  is 
required,  and  a  number  of  graduates  report  that  they  were  obliged  to 
servo  the  full  period  before  being  engaged  as  competent  draftsmen. 
In  some  cases  there  was  a  reduction  of  from  one  to  three  yeai'a  nmde 
in  faror  of  the  graduates,  and  a  few  were  qualified  to  take  up  re^Iar 
work,  at  once. 

While  in  a  number  of  instances  it  is  stated  that  there  was  no  period 
of  apprenticeship,  yet  the  wages  that  these  graduates  received  when 
they  first  engaged  in  practical  work  and  tiie  system  under  which  they 
were  employed  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  pi-actically  amounted  to 
the  same  thing.  In  such  cases  the  custom  is  to  take  young  men  who 
have  completed  a  coui^e  in  mechanical  drawing  in  some  school  and 
put  them  to  ytovk  "  under  instructions"  in  the  drafting  room  for  two 
or  three  years  and  during  this  time  they  are  paid  wages  ranging  from 
$3  per  week  during  the  first  year  to  $5  or  $6  in  the  second  year,  and 
from  $7  to  $9  per  week  in  the  third  year.  Generally,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  third  year  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  wages  as  the 
graduates  became  more  proficient,  the  wages  for  the  fourth  year  being 
about  $12  per  week.  From  this  amount  there  •van  a  gradual  increase 
to  $25  per  week,  in  the  tenth  year,  which  seems  to  be  the  general 
maxtmmsi  wages  paid  for  this  class  of  work.  It  frequently  happens 
that  when  mechanical  draftsmen  reach  the  point  where  fhey  can  com- 
mand $1,200  per  year  they  take  up  mechanical  designing,  whidi  is  the 
highest  and  most  important  branch  of  the  work  and  usually  commands 
higher  wages.  There  are  exceptional  cases  where  graduates  haVe 
commenced  at  low  wages  and  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  able  to 
command  more  than  ordinary  remuneration.  This  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  a  graduate  of  an  evening  drawing  school  whose  progress  is 
noted  as  follows:  First  year,  ?380j  second  year,  $340;  third  year,  $400; 
fourth  year,  $170;  fifth  year,  $375;  sixth  to  eighth  years,  inclusive, 
$1,000;  ninth  and  tenth  years,  $1,200;  eleventh  and  twelfth  years, 
$1,350;  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years,  $1,500;  and  in  the  fifteenth 
year,  $1,600.  Some  graduates  who  were  evidently  more  proficient 
than  the  others  were  able  to  command  from  $600  to  $1,000  the  first 
year  after  leaving  school.  Most  of  this  class,  however,  had  been 
employed  at  mechanical  work,  usually  in  machine  shops,  before 
attending  school. 

All  the  graduates  speak  in  the  highest  terms  regarding  the  benefits 
they  have  derived  trom  the  inetmction  received  in  the  schools,  and  the 
consensus  of  (pinion  ia  decidedly  in  favor  of  trade  ortechnical  educa- 
tion for  every  boy  who  deures  to  learn  a  trade.    It  issaid  thai  no  boy  can 
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with  a  sound  theoretical  knowledge  to  stait  with  hU  success  is  reason- 
aUj  asBurod. 

Some  graduates  favor  tho  plan  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  bo^'  to 
engage  in  the  elementary  stages  of  practical  work  in  a  shop  during  the 
day  while  gaining  theoretical  instruction  in  a  night  school.  Thofte  who 
spent  two  or  three  years  in  mechanical  work  before  entering  school  are 
singly  in  favor  of  a  similar  course  for  otiiers.  In  support  of  this 
{dan  it  is  said  that  a  knowledge  of  machinery  and  tn^luinical  work 
would  generally  give  a  young  man  a  better  idea  of  the  things  which 
are  most  essential  for  him  to  know,  and  he  would  consequently  pay 
more  attention  to  his  theoretical  training  and  take  more  interest  in 
what  he  was  learning.  In  this  particular  trade  it  is  imi>os8ible  in  many 
localities  for  a  boy  or  young  man  to  obtain  a  position  in  a  drafting  room 
unless  he  has  completed  a  eonrse  in  mechanical  drawing  in  some 
reoc^izcd  school. 

KLLIilirSBS. 

Theyonngwomen  furnishing  information  for  this  trade  were  actuated 
by  a  common  purx)Ose  in  taking  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  millinery 
school;  they  wanted  to  learn  the  trade  so  that  they  might  foe  able  to 
earn  their  own  living,  and  believed  that  the  instruction  afforded  by  the 
schools  was  more  thorough  and  would  enable  them  to  learn  the  trade 
more  quickly  than  it  could  be  learned  in  a  regular  millinery  establish- 
ment. Employment  was  secured  immediately  upon  graduation,  and  in 
most  cases  the  fact  that  they  were  graduates  proved  of  assistance  in 
this  connection.  AH  but  one  report  that  the  school  authorities  helped 
them  to  procure  employment. 

Ob  engaging  in  practical  work  no  apprenticeship  was  required. 
Some  started  in  as  "  improvers"  at  $5  per  week  and  others  as  trim- 
mers at  |19  per  week.  All  agree  that  their  school  training  has  proved 
beneficial  and  has  resulted  in  higher  wages  and  steadier  employment 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Generally  speaking,  they 
favor  trade  education  for  those  who  desire  to  learn  the  trade  in  its 
entirety.  It  is  <?aid  that  one  of  the  moyt  important  things  for  a  milli- 
ner to  know  is  the  artistic  adaptation  of  shapes  and  colors  so  as  to 
produce  the  best  possible  effect  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  each 
individual  patron,  and  this  paii:  is  seldom  taught  outside  of  a  school. 
Tho  instruction  is  more  thorough  in  the  school,  and  the  teachers  take 
a  personal  interest  in  the  progi-ess  of  the  students.  In  the  ordinary 
millinery  establishment  the  apprentice  does  not  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion and  for  the  most  part  is  left  to  pick  up  the  trade  as  best  she  can. 

PATTEBN  KAEEKS. 

Some  of  the  graduates  employed  iu  this  trade  state  that  their  only 
reason  for  attending  a  trade  or  technical  school  was  that  they  wanted 
to  learn  the  trade,  and  felt  that  they  would  1>e  able  to  make  better 
progress  by  learning  the  theoretical  part  first.   A  few  r 
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they  desired  to  learn  pattern  making,  but  not  being  able  to  secure  an 
opportunity  in  a  regular  shop,  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  attend  a 
tntde  school.  Others  state  tliat  after  starting  to  learn  a  trade  in  a 
shop,  they  concluded  to  attend  an  evening  technical  school  so  that 
they  might  learn  mechanical  drawing  and  at  the  same  time  get  a 
knowledge  of  the  theoretical  principles  appplicable  to  the  trade. 

Most  of  the  graduates  obtained  employment  immediately  upon 
graduation,  &nj  in  some  cases  they  were  assisted  by  the  school  authori- 
ties. Several  state  that  the  fact  that  they  were  graduates  of  a  trade 
or  technical  school  resulted  in  their  procuring  employment  in  a  higher 
capacity  and  at  a  greater  remuneration  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  An  apprenticeship  of  four  years  is  usually  required  ia 
the  trade,  but  only  in  two  cases  was  it  necessary  for  graduates  to  serve 
the  full  term.  A  reduction  of  from  one  to  two  years  from  the  regu- 
lar period  was  allowed  in  favor  of  the  other  graduates,  and  tiiis,  it  is 
said,  did  not  meet  with  objection  from  the  labor  unions. 

The  graduates,  with  one  exception,  state  that  their  trade  or  technical 
school  training  has  resulted  in  higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and 
more  rapid  promotion  than  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise. 

As  in  all  other  occupations,  the  wages  received  by  the  graduates 
after  leaving  school  varied  in  different  localities,  according  to  the 
proficiency  of  the  individual,  graduates  who  were  obliged  to  staii.  in 
as  apprentices  receiving  less  than  those  who  worked  at  the  trade  before 
attending  school  or  those  who  were  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
shop  during  the  day  while  going  to  school  at  night.  The  range  of 
weekly  wages  for  a  series  of  years  was  as  follows:  First  year,  $4.50  to 
$16;  second  year,  $5.75  to  $15;  third  year,  $9.75  to  $15.50;  fourth  year, 
$12  to  $19.50;  fifth  year,  $13.50  to  $19.50;  sixth  and  seventh  years, 
$15  to  $19.60;  eighth  to  tenth  years,  inclusive,  $16.50  to  $19.50.  Only 
one  of  the  graduates  reports  being  a  member  of  a  labor  union. 

All  are  heartily  in  favor  of  school  tiuining  for  boys  intending  to 
engage  in  trades.  It  is  said  that  the  practical  part  of  this  trade  must 
be  learned  by  actual  work,  but  there  are  many  important  things  that 
the  apprentice  or  journeyman  can  not  learn  in  a  shop,  so  tiiat  the 
school  is  almost  a  necessity. 

PLT7UBEBS  Aim  OAS  FITTEBS. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  graduates  reporting  for  this  trade  had 
been  employed  either  as  plumbers  or  plumbers'  helpers  prior  to  tak> 
ing  up  trade  or  technical  instruction.  Their  object  in  attending  the 
schools  was  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  theoretical  principles  which 
could  not  be  acquired  In  actual  work  at  the  trade.  The  school  sessions 
being  held  in  the  evening,  they  worked  at  the  trade  during  the  day, 
while  pursuing  their  studies  at  night. 
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Those  who  had  no  practical  experience  before  attending  school 
believed  that  by  taking-  a  course  of  instruction  they  would  be  able  to 
learn  the  trade  much  better  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  could  be 
learned  in  the  ordinary  manner.  This  latter  class  found  no  trouble  in 
securing  employment  as  helpers  after  leaving  school,  and  a  few  report 
that  the  fact  that  they  were  graduates  enabled  them  to  obtain  better 
positions  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  serve  an  apprenticeship  before  being  engaged  as  regular  jour- 
neymen, but  the  period  was  from  one  to  three  years  shorter  than  the 
regular  term.  Both  classes  of  graduates  are  well  pleased  with  the 
results  of  their  school  training.  Some  of  those  who  had  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  started  as  helpei*s  at  $6  per  week,  and  others  com- 
menced as  junior  plumbers  at  from  $12  to  $16.50  per  week  for  the  first 
year,  and  in  the  second  or  third  year  they  were  able  to  command 
regular  journeyman's  wages,  which  varied  in  different  localities  from 
$18  to  $22.50  per  week.  About  one-half  of  the  graduates  report  that 
they  are  members  of  labor  unions. 

There  is  a  unanimous  feeling  in  favor  of  trade  or  technical  training 
for  boys  who  are  about  to  engage  in  trades.  Some  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  best  results  are  attained  when  the  school  training  is  taken 
in  conjunction  with  actual  work  in  the  trade  during  the  time  when  a 
boy  is  serving  his  apprenticeship.  Others  think  that  a  few  years 
practical  experience  in  the  trade  should  precede  the  theoretical  and 
technical  instruction  in  the  school.  Modern  sanitary  methods  and 
regulations  have  brought  about  many  changes  in  the  work  of  plumb- 
ing. Galvanized-iron  pipe  is  taking  the  place  of  lead  pipe  in  modern 
sanitary  appliances,  and  in  consequence  there  is  not  much  lead  work 
and  the  apprentice  has  little  opportunity  to  learn  the  art  of  wiping 
joints,  etc.  The  plumber  of  the  present  day  needs  to  know  more  about 
sanitary  i-equirements,  and  he  ought  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  theory 
of  the  trade.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  things  can  not  be  acquired  outside  of  a  trade  or  technical  school. 

PBZNTEB8. 

Of  the  0  persons  furnishing  information  for  this  tmde  5  are  negroes 
who  attended  trade  schools  that  were  conducted  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  colored  youth.  They  all  wanted  to  learn  the  trade,  and  3  state 
that  owing  to  their  color  they  could  not  get  a  chance  to  learn  in 
a  printing  office.  The  white  workman  gave  as  his  reason  that  he 
desired  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  make  better  progress  by  attend- 
ing the  school  than  by  starting  in  a  regular  establishment.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  school  anthorities  all  but  one  secured  employment  at 
the  time  of  leaving  school,  and  in  every  instance  the  fact  that  they 
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were  graduates  of  trade  schools  enabled  them  to  obtaia  higher  and 
better  paying  positions  than  woald  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The 
vhite  workman  was  obliged  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years 
before  being  engaged  as  a  fully,  qualified  workman.  The  first  year  he 
received  $8  per  week  and  the  second  year  $10  per  week.  The  colored 
workmen  spent  from  three  to  five  years  in  the  school,  and  on  engaging 
in  practical  work  were  not  required  to  serve  any  apprenticeship. 
Their  wages  ranged  from  |6  to  $7  per  week  for  the  first  year,  $7  to 
$9  per  week  for  the  second  year  and  $8  to  $12  per  week  the  third 
year.    None  of  the  gi-aduates  belong  to  a  labor  union. 

AU  state  that  their  school  training  has  resulted  beneficially  in  every 
respect,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  every  boy  should  hare  a 
good  trade-school  education  before  engaging  in  the  actual  work  of 
a  trade.  The  white  graduate  says  that  a  boy  of  average  ability  will 
get  a  better  general  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  one  year  in  a  trade 
school  than  he  can  by  working  three  years  as  an  ordinary  apprentice. 
The  colored  graduates  are  most  enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  the  advan- 
tages  afforded  by  the  trade  schools  which  have  been  estaUished  for 
their  race.  It  has  always  been  difficult  for  colored  boys  to  get  an' 
opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  of  any  kind,  but  since  trade  in&tmction 
has  been  opened  to  them  by  the  sdiools,  it  has  been  possible  to  engage 
in  many  occupations  from  which  they  had  previously  been  debarred. 

8HJEBX  UETAIi  WOBKEBS. 

One  of  the  graduates  engaged  in  this  trade  was  a  journeyman  before 
going  to  a  trade  school,  and  the  others  were  serving  their  apprentice- 
dsip  at  the  time  they  were  attending  evening  classes.  They  fdl  had 
the  same  motive  in  taking  a  coui'se  of  school  instruction,  namely,  to 
gain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  than  could  be  acquired  by  shop  train- 
ing ak>ne. 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  of  those  who  were  serving  their  time 
while  attending  school  was  from  one  to  two  years  shorter  than  the  r^- 
ular  period,  and  upon  completing  their  studies  they  were  able  to  secure 
employment  as  skilled  workmen  and  received  wages  ranging  from  $21 
to  $24  per  week.  Their  school  training  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
them,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  similar  course  ought  to  be 
pursued  by  ever}'  boy  who  desires  to  become  a  master  of  Iiis  trade. 

With  one  exception,  the  graduates  engaged  in  textile  occupations 
were  already  employed  in  mills  when  they  entered  the  textile  schools. 
Generally  speaking,  their  chief  object  in  taking  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  trade  was  to  obtain  a  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  knowledge 
of  the  busmess,  so  that  they  might  perfect  themselves  in  the  different 
branches  and  be  prepared  to  fill  higher  and  better  paying  positions. 
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The  graduate  wbo  had  had  no  practical  experience  previous  to  enter- 
ing school  was  able,  witii  assistance  from  the  school  authorities,  to 
secure  employment  immediately  upon  finishing  his  coarse.  It  is  said 
Uuit  it  usnally  requires  about  four  years'  practical  experience  to  be- 
coffle  a  competent  workman,  bnt  none  of  the  graduates,  except  two 
who  bad  learned  the  trade  prior  to  entering  school,  served  the  full  time. 

All  a^^ree  that  their  school  training  has  resulted  in  higher  wages, 
steadier  employment,  and  more  rapid  promotion  than  they  would  have 
otherwise  received.  After  leaving  school,  some  commenced  as  wear- 
ers at  $8  per  week  and  in  tlie  course  of  a  year  were  promoted  to  loom 
fixers  at  $13  per  week.  Later  on  they  were  advanced  to  the  position 
of  second  hand  at  $14  to  $16  per  week,  and  one  of  them,  who  studied 
in  an  English  school,  reached  the  position  of  overseer  at  $25  per  week 
the  ninth  year  after  graduating.  Others  were  qualified  as  loom  fixers 
immediately  and  received  $14  per  week,  while  a  few  were  able  to  pro- 
cure positions  as  second  hands  at  wages  ranging  from  $18.50  to  $18  per 
week  for  tiie  first  year. 

Trade  education  is  considered  necessary  for  boys  or  youug  men  who 
desire  to  engage  in  the  different  branches  of  the  industry  and  to  rise 
above  the  ordinary  workmen.  Practical  experience  in  a  mill  is  essen- 
tial in  all  cases,  but  the  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  which  fits 
a  workman  to  fill  the  more  responsible  positions  can  be  acquired  only 
in  a  textile  school. 


One  of  the  graduates  reporting  under  this  head  is  employed  in  a 
watch  factory,  and  all  the  others  are  employed  in  ret&W  jewelry  estab- 
lishments, where  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  the  work,  consists  of 
repairing.  The  usual  reason  assigned  for  taking  a  couif»e  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  trade  school  was  that  the  trade  could  be  learned  much  better 
and  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  serving  a  i-egiilar  apprenticeship.  With 
the  aid  of  the  school  authorities  they  were  able  to  secure  employment 
immediately  upon  graduation,  and  their  qualifications  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  better  positions  than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
they  had  not  attended  school. 

While  an  apprenticeship  of  three  or  four  years  is  iwiially  necesssary 
in  the  trade,  none  of  the  graduates  was  required  to  undergo'  any 
apprenticeship.  Their  school  training  is  regarded  as  beneficial  in  every 
respect.  After  leaving  school  their  wages  ranged  from  $9  to  $13  per 
week  the  first  year,  $10  to  $15  per  week  the  second  year,  $12.50  to  $18 
the  third  year,  and  $15  to  $19.50  per  week  the  fourth  year. 

The  graduate  who  is  employed  in  a  fvatch  factory  states  that  if  bis 
son  intended  to  follow  the  trade  in  a  watch  factory  he  would  not  send 
him  to  a  watchmaker's  school,  for  the  reason  that  factory  work  docs 
not  require  a  man  to  be  an  all-round  watchmaker,  and  he  would  in 
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time  receive  in  the  factory  all  the  training  necessary  for  his  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  fully  agrees  with  the  other  graduates  that  if  a 
boy  is  to  follow  the  trade  in  a  jewelry  establishment  he  ou^^t  to  be 
sent  to  a  trade  school,  as  in  the  repainng  business  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  every  detail  is  essential  to  success.  Anothor  important  reason 
is  t^at  the  trade  can  be  learned  in  a  trade  school  in  one-half  the  time 
that  is  usually  required  in  a  regular  shop.  The  schools  teach  all  that 
is  known  concerning  the  trade,  while  in  a  shop  it  is  impossible  for  the 
apprentice  to  get  thorough  instioiction.  It  is  said  that  the  technique 
of  the  ti-ade  can  be  learned  only  in  a  good  school,  and  that  the  school- 
trained  man  will  rise  higher  and  more  rapidly  than  the  merely  shop- 
trained  workman,  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  steady 
employment. 

.     mSCELI.ANSOXJ'S  OOOUFATZONS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  graduates  of  ordinary  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools  who  have  worked  their  way  up  from  apprentices  to  higher 
positions  as  mechanical  designers,  foremen,  superintendents,  construct- 
ing engineers,  and  manufacturers.  All  of  this  class  of  graduates 
reporting  pursued  their  studies  in  night  schools,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  them  had  either  learned  the  ti^e  of  machinist  or  were  serving 
their  term  of  apprenticeship  at  the  time  they  took  up  theoretical 
instioiction  in  the  schools.  The  reasons  given  for  taking  a  coarse  of 
in<4truction  and  training  in  the  schools  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
which  are  reported  under  the  head  of  machinists,  the  main  object  in 
all  cases  being  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
science  of  the  trades  in  which  they  were  already  engaged  or  were 
about  to  enter.  Those  who  were  not  already  engaged  in  practical 
work  secured  employment  upon  graduation,  and  a  few  report  that  the 
school  authorities  exerted  themselves  in  their  behalf.  They  were 
required  to  undergo  an  apprenticeship  before  being  engaged  as  quali- 
fied workmen,  but  the  period  was  from  one  to  two  years  shorter  than 
the  regular  term.  Some  took  up  mechanical  di'afting  for  a  trade,  but 
the  majority  went  to  work  in  machine  shops. 

One  of  those  who  commenced  as  a  machinist's  apprentice  received 
$^  per  week  the  first  year  and  $5.60  per  week  the  second  year.  He 
was  then  advanced  to  machinist  at  $9,  $10.50,  $12,  and  $15  per  week 
in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  respectively,  and  in  the 
seventh  year  was  made  foreman  at  $20.50  per  week.  Another  began 
as  an  apprentice  in  a  drafting  room  and  received  $10  per  week  the  first 
year  and  $12  per  week  the  second  year.  He  was  then  considered  a 
competent  mechanical  draftsman  and  received  fi-om  $17  to  $27  per  ■ 
week  during  the  next  seven  years,  and  in  the  tenth  year  after  leaving 
school  becEuue  a  mechanical  designer  at  $30  per  week.  Among  those 
who  had  learned  a  trade  before  attending  school  was  a  mac}4nist  who, 
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upon  graduating,  was  qualified  as  a  mechanical  draftsman,  in  which 
occupation  he  worked  for  four  years,  receiving  $18,  $19,  $21,  and  $23 
per  week,  respectively.  He  next  filled  the  position  of  foreman  in  a 
machine  shop  for  one  year  at  $25  per  week,  and  was  then  promoted 
to  chief  draftsman  at  $30  per  week.  After  working  in  this  posi- 
tion for  five  years  he  resigned  and  started  in  business  for  himself, 
and  is  now  a  successful  manufacturer.  The  foregoing  is  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  progress  made  by  the  other  graduates.  No  other  class  of 
graduates  is  more  enthusiastic  over  the  benefits  accruing  from  trade  or 
technical  education.  They  are  all  strongly  in  favor  of  such  education 
for  boys  who  desire  to  learn  a  trade,  but  agree  with  the  general  senti- 
ment of  those  reporting  under  other  occupations  that  trade  or  techni- 
cal training  alone  will  notmake  a  finished  workman.  A  combination  of 
shop  and  school  training  is  deemed  necessary  to  obtain  the  bestresults. 
School  training  gives  a  boy  a  good  theoretical  foundation  to  build  upon 
and  enables  him  to  make  better  progress  when  he  engages  in  the  actual 
work  of  his  trade  and  to  ultimately  attain  a  higher  degree  of  profi- 
ciency than  the  merely  shop-trained  workman. 

ATTITUDE  OF  LABOR  UNIONS. 

BABBEBS. 

From  the  fii'st  establishment  of  schools  for  barbers  the  unions  and 
the  craft  generally  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  them.  Various 
reasons  are  assigned  for  this  opposition,  the  main  one  being  that  the 
work  of  the  schools  is  not  thorough  and  the  next  in  importance  is  that 
such  schools  increased  unduly  iJie  number  of  barbers.  The  fight 
against  the  schools  by  the  unions  has  been  waged  with  unrelenting 
bitterness.  In  some  localities  the  unions  carried  their  grievances  into 
the  courts,  and  in  more  than  one  State  the  legislature  was  prevailed 
upon  to  regulate  the  pmctice  of  the  trade  by  requiring  licenses  issued 
upon  examination  made  by  a  competent  board  of  examiners.  But 
this  did  not  greatly  disturb  the  schools,  and  they  continue  to  thrive. 

The  opponents  of  these  schools  claim  that  the  time  required  by  the 
schools  to  gi-aduate  their  students  is  entirely  too  short  and  that  the 
practical  instruction  is  altogether  too  meager.  Notwithstanding  this 
pronounced  opposition  the  opinion  is  quite  prevalent  that  schools 
properly  conducted  and  offering  a  courae  of  training  of  two  or  three 
years  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  trade.  The  unions  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  schools  have  secured  a  foothold  and  there  has  been 
some  attempt  to  elevate  and  improve  them. 

In  Douglas  County,  Nebr. ,  the  unions  have  indorsed  the  American 
Barber  College  in  Omaha,"  and  the  first  experiment  is  now  being 
made  of  craft  control  of  the  schools.   The  Trans-Mississippi  Barber, 


«  See  pp.  108-170. 
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the  official  paper  of  the.  State  Barbers*  Protecttrc  Association  of 
^Nebraska,  in  its  issue  of  March,  1900,  advocated  craft  control  of  Uie 
schools.  The  editor  states  that  after  several  3'ears  of  careful  study 
and  hard  labor  he  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  impossible 
to  control  such  institutibns  by  law,  as  had  been  so  fondly  hoped  by 
the  craft,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  question  lies  in  craft  control. 
He  says  that  the  old  apprenticeship  system  has  been  outlived  and  that 
schools  offering  a  shorter  and  better  course  of  training  will  attract  a 
superior  class  of  men  into  the  trade.  The  schools  as  they  have  existed 
are  pronounced  rank  humbugs,  but  their  graduates  turned  out  in  six 
weeks  are  better  equipped  forltbeir  work  than  are  large  numbers  of 
barbers  who  neither  went  to  a  school  nor  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship. 

The  unions  limit  the  number  of  appi'entice^  to  one  to  each  three 
barbers  in  a  shop,  and  fix  the  term  of  apprenticeship  at  three  years. 
Except  in  Douglas  County,  !^obr.,  no  union  was  found  which  recog- 
nizes the  work  done  in  the  schools,  and  no  matter  how  long  the  appren- 
tice has  been  in  a  school  it  counts  for  nothing  with  the  unions.  In 
this  instance  the  graduates  from  the  indorsed  school  arc  recognized  as 
regular  journeymen  barbers  when  they  have  obtained  a  State  license. 

Nearly  all  of  the  union  officials  answering  the  inquiries  of  the  Depart- 
ment state  that  they  would  patronize  schools  if  they  were  of  a  high 
order  and  would  thoroughly  teach  the  scientific  side  of  the  trade. 

BBXWEBB. 

While  brewers'  unions  have  not  contributed  pecuniary  aid  to  brew- 
ing schools,  they  do  give  them  moral  support  and  are  friendly  to  them. 
Union  officials  uniformly  look  ux>on  such  schools  as  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  industry. 

The  unions  limit  the  number  of  apprentices,  the  ratio  vaiying  from 
one  apprentice  to  fifteen  journeymen  to  one  to  fifty,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  brewery,  the  smaller  ratio  being  applied  to  large  estab- 
lishments. The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  two  years  without  regard 
to  school  attendance. 

The  union  officials  state  that  they  would  patronize  brewing  sithools, 
but  they  would  have  their  sons  serve  terms  of  apprenticeship  first. 
They  say  it  is  necessary  to  work  in  a  brewery  to  learn  many  minor 
things  which  schools  have  not  the  facilities  to  teach.  But  the  schools 
give  indispensable  training  which  would  require  an  unittasonably  long 
time  to  get  in  a  brewery;  in  fact  thorough  technical  training  can  not 
be  h^d  in  the  brewery  at  all.  It  is  desirable  that  a  boy  should  roach 
the  highest  position  in  his  trade  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  the 
schools  are  the  best  if  not  the  only  places  where  he  can  acqturc  the 
requisite  knowledge. 
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BSICKLA'SXBS. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  any  school  where  a  workingroan  can 
receive  instruction  which  will  help  him  in  his  trade  ia  a  benefit.  But 
in  some  localities,  especially  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  it  is  held 
that  a  trade  school  to  be  really  valuable  should  be  open  only  to  those 
who  are  at  work  at  the  trade.  In  Massac* liusetts  it  is  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  in  all  trades  to  make  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
four  years  with  four  months  in  each  year  to  be  devoted  to  attendance 
in  a  trade  school.  Another  and  more  convenient  coni-ae  to  pursue 
would  be  to  have  the  trade  instructioa  ^yen  in  continuation  (night) 
schools,  80  that  the  workman  could  attend  them  while  still  working  at 
his  trade.  This  latter  plan  is  followed  in  most  of  the  schools  which 
give  instruction  in  trade  work. 

None  of  the  unions  has  given  pecuniary  aid  to  the  schools,  though 
in  one  or  two  places  they  have  the  moral  support  of  the  local  unions. 

In  the  '.'Working  rules  and  apprenticeship  system  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  and  the  Bricklayers*  Union,  No.  3,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,"  the  following  statement  is  found: 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  special  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
feafcuxea  of  the  bricklaying  trade  (which  instmctioa  shall  c(miprehend 
education  of  both  miod  and  hands,  so  that  the  individual  shall  gain  a 
proper  knowledge  of  quantity  and  strength  of  materials  and  the  science 
of  construction)  is  of  as  much  importonce  as  special  instniction  in 
other  trades  or  professions,  and,  realizing  that  the  chances  of  an 
apprentice  to  ^et  as  much  instruction  as  he  is  entitled  to,  while  at 
work  on  buildmgfs,  is  necessarily  limited,  the  parties  to  these  rules 
i^ree  that  they  will  join  in  an  effort  to  esteblish  an  institution  in  this 
city  (Boston)  where  all  the  trades  will  be  systematically  taught;  that 
when  such  school  is  established  they  will  unite  in  the  oversight  and 
care  of  the  same  and  will  modify  these  rules  so  that  a  reasonable  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made  from  the  term  of  an  apprentice  (not  less  thau  three 
rears  as  fixed  at  present)  by  virtue  of  the  advantage  gained  through 
instruction  in  said  school. 

kkteh  a  schocd  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  above  was  started  in  Bos- 
ton by  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  in  October, 
1900.  It  teaches  the  trades  of  bricklaying,  carpentry,  and  plumbing 
only,  though  it  is  intended  to  add  the  teaching  of  other  trades  from 
time  to  time.** 

Generally  speaking,  neither  the  unions  nor  the  individual  members 
thereof  would  be  opposed  to  trade  schools  which  arc  open  only  to 
apprentices  or  workmen,  but  schools  which  take  in  boys  outside  the 
trades  and  attempt  to  make  mechanics  of  them  arc  strongly  opposed. 
Such  schools  help  to  create  an  abnormal  supply  of  embryo  workmen, 
and  this  tends  to  make  the  position  of  the  skilled  mechanic  less  secure 
and  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  wages.    An  apprenticeship  of  four 

oF«  puticulan  of  this  scbool,  see  pp.  65, 6& 
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years  is  usually  required,  and  the  unions  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices employed  in  the  trade.  In  one  place  the  local  union  deducts  one 
year  from  the  regular  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  case  of  trade- 
school  graduates. 

As  to  the  question  of  sending  their  boys  to  ti'ade  schools,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  labor-union  men  is  generally  opposed  to  boya 
learning  trades  if  possible  to  prevent  it,  but  if  no  other  opportunities 
offer,  to  send  boys  to  such  schools  as  are  run  in  connection  with  actual 
work  at  the  trade.  They  believe  that  a  trade  can  be  mastered 
thoroughly  in  ail  its  details  only  by  a  proper  mixing  of  school  training 
with  work  at  a  trade  at  the  same  time.  One  or  the  other  alone  will 
not  accomplish  the  purpose;  at  least  school  training  alone  never  will, 
and  shop  training  alone  will  not  do  it  for  the  majority,. nor  for  the 
exceptional  few  within  a  reasonable  time.  Under  present  conditions  a 
competent  bricklayer  is  never  made  by  working  at  the  trade  alone,  and 
only  a  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  training  will  enable  him  to  rise 
higher  than  his  trade  in  the  economic  scale. 

BBIDGE  BTJIU>BBS  AJSTD  STBUOTtniAL  DSON  WOBKBIIS. 

The  president  of  a  union  in  one  of  the  North  Central  States  makes 
the  following  statement: 

This  is  a  trade  which,  from  its  very  nature,  can  not  be  taught  in 
schools,  though  some  parts  of  it  might  be  taught  to  advantage.  The 
matter  of  trt^e  education  has  never  been  considered  by  the  unions, 
but  individual  members  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see  some  attempt 
made  in  this  direction.  Apprentices  are  required  to  serve  two  yeai's, 
and  the  number  employed  is  limited,  according  to  the  class  of  work. 
I  would  send  my  son  to  a  trade  or  technical  school,  because  I  believe 
that  thorough  education  in  any  occupation  makes  a  better  workman 
and  a  better  citizen.  As  a  rule,  our  best  workmen  are  those  who  are 
best  educated,  and  if  they  had  been  educated  in  the  special  direction  of 
their  trade  they  would  be  still  better  mechanics.  While  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  do  good  work  or  to  supervise  construction  without 
having  practical  e^merience,  yet  to  follow  and  understand  the  plans  of 
an  engineer  he  needs  technical  trainin||-.  He  should  at  least  possess  a 
knowledge  of  industrial  drawing.  School  training  would  certainly 
enable  a  boy  to  rise  more  rapidly  in  bis  trade  and  would  increase  his 
chances  for  obtaining  better  and  steadier  employment 

OABPXNTXBS  AXTD  JODIBBS. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  among  trade  union  officials  that  industrial, 
technical,  and  continuation  (night)  schools,  and  also  schools  of  design, 
are  all  very  valuable  to  the  workingman  provided  he  is  able  to  take 
the  instruction  they  offer,  but  the  trade  school — the  school  which 
attempts  to  teach  trades  in  their  entirety — is  of  little,  if  any,  vahie. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  trade  school  does  not  and  can  not  teach  a  trade, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  graduate  to  be  a  competent  workman  as 
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a  result  of  his  school  education  alone,  actual  work  at  the  trade  being- 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  making  of  the  skilled  mechanic.  Anotheir 
reason  given  why  the  trade  school  is  not  a  benefit  is  that  employers- 
no  longer  desire  the  thoroughly-trained  all-round  man,  but  want  only 
the  specialist.  They  have  men  iu  the  trade  who  do  nothing  but  hang- 
doors,  others  who  do  nothing  but  stick  molding,  etc.,  and  it  is  men. 
of  this  kind,  who  can  do  but  one  operation  well  and  who  do  it  quickly,, 
that  the  employer  really  wants.  A  course  in  a  trade  school  may,. 
perhaps,  at  its  best,  teach  a  young  man  to  perform  all  the  operations- 
of  his  trade  fairly  well,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  Impossible  for  him  to- 
compete  with  the  specialist  in  any  one  of  them,  since  he  is  not,  and  can. 
not  be,  under  present  conditions,  a  competent  workman.  A  technical 
school,  however,  which  does  more  than  teach  the  elements  of  the  trade,, 
which  gives  the  pupil  the  science  of  it,  the  skill  in  drawing  and- 
designing  and  an  insight  into  the  underlying  theory  of  the  trade,, 
may,  and  probably  will,  produce  a  high-gitide  mechanic,  the  man  who- 
may  become  a  foreman,  a  superintendent,  or  the  head  of  a  department 
in  some  great  industry' ;  but  the  trade  school  at  its  best,  it  is  claimed,, 
can  not  turn  out  a  man  who  can  compete  with  the  specialist  in  any 
branch  of  his  trade.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  a  boy  desiring- 
to  le&vn  a  ti'ade  should  not,  therefore,  be  sent  to  the  so-called  trade^ 
school. 

GeneiuUy  speaking,  the  unions  have  given  neither  moral  nor  pecu- 
niary aid  to  trade  schools,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  opposed  Uiem^ 
and  the  Individual  members  are  usually  averse  to  the  idea  of  such, 
schools. 

In  some  places  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  is  required,  but  as: 
a  rule  a  man  who  has  worked  three  years  at  the  trade,  whether  as  ao- 
apprentice  or  otherwise,  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  unions.  In. 
one  place  the  union  limits  the  number  of  apprentices  on  the  basis  of 
one  to  every  ten  journeymen. 


Trade  schools  might  be  valuable  to  the  workingmen  who  are  engaged 
in  mechanical  establishments  but  not  to  cigar  makers.  The  unions  and 
the  individual  members  are  opposed  to  so-called  trade  schools  which 
exist  in  this  industry  on  the  ground  that  they  foster  child  labor  and 
work  injury  to  the  trade. 

Schools  have  been  started  in  this  industry,  and  small  sums  of  money 
exacted  from  boys  and  girls  on  the  pretense  of  teaching  them  the 
trade,  but  after  a  few  weeks'  instruction  they  have  been  tm*ned  adrift 
to  make  room  for  others.  These  boys  and  girls  can  not  hold  a  job- 
in  a  reputable  shop,  and  consequently  they  shift  from  one  place  to 
another  and  are  compelled  to  accept  whatever  wages  they  can  get. 
When  there  is  any  labor  disturbance  they  naturally  drift  into  ^Ji^.sfjc^f 
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and  become  a  menace  to  the  union  workmen.  It  is  said  that  these 
schools  are  favored  by  the  manufacturers,  as  they  help  to  flood  the 
labor  market  with  cheap  labor  and  are,  therefore,  an  effective  means 
for  reducing  wages.  The  unions  require  an  apprenticeship  of  throe 
year^  and  the  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  to  one  to  every  five 
journeymen. 

ELECTBIOAIi  WOBKEBS. 

Both  the  unions  and  the  individual  members  arc  opposed  to  trade 
schools  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  practical.  It  is  claimed  that 
they  turn  out  a  cheap  class  of  workmen  who  accept  employment 
regardless  of  the  wt4^cs  paid  and  thei'eby  make  trouble  for  the  regular 
journeymen. 

The  unions  require  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years,  but  do  not  limit 
the  number  of  apprentices  employed  in  the  tiude.  They  claim  that 
trade  schools  may  be  useful  to  give  a  boy  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
tools  and  the  various  materials  he  would  have  to  work  with,  but  that 
thoy  can  not  teach  him  a  trade.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
working  at  practical  everyday  work  as  it  comes  along. 

KliBVATOB  EBEOTOBS. 

A  representative  union  man  in  this  trade  states  that  schools  which 
teach  mechanical  trades  are  valuable  to  the  workingman  if  he  will 
attend  them.  The  union  is  not  opposed  to  trade  or  technical  schools. 
An  apprenticeship  of  four  years  is  required  and  the  number  of  appren- 
tices employed  in  tJio  trade  is  limited  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  business.  He  would  send  a  boy  to  a  trade  school  for  the  reason 
that  the  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  there  obtained  would  be  a 
great  help  to  him  in  the  performance  of  his  work.  In  this  trade  espe- 
cially a  knowledge  of  hydraulic,  mechanical,  and  electrical  appliances  is 
necessary,  and  schools  which  give  instruction  along  these  lines  are  a 
benefit  to  the  mcchanicit. 

QABXSSrC  W0BKEB8. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  hy  a  prominent  official  of  the 
United  Garment  "Workers  of  America: 

Trade  and  technical  schools  are  beneficial  in  so  far  as  they  teach  jour- 
neymen the  higher  branches  of  a  trade  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  stimulating  craft  pride  and  a  desire  for  larger  remuneration.  In 
view  of  the  changes  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  methods 
of  production,  a  more  general  knowcd^e  of  mechanics  would  increase 
the  workers'  independence  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  change 
from  one  branch  of  a  particular  trade  to  another  when  required  in  an 
emergency.  In  other  words,  technical  training  would  enable  the 
worker  better  to  adjust  himself  to  changing  circumstances.  But  as 
there  seems  to  be  a  superabundance  of  apprentices  in  every  trade 
which  guarantees  a  fair  wa^e,  and  as  this  is  a  great  obstaclo  which 
unions  have  to  contend  with  in  regulating  conditign^j^^^  XSKM]^!'^^ 
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that  ti'ade  schools  would  tend  still  further  to  depress  wa^fes  and  add  to 
the  number  of  unemployed  by  thrustiof^  into  the  ranks  lai^e  numbers 
of  boys  and  young  men  in  addition  to  those  which  are  added  through 
the  natural  channels. 

The  national  union  has  never  given  such  schools  any  moral  or  pecu- 
niary aid  because  in  the  tailoring  and  cutting  branches  the  supply  of 
apprentices  is  more  than  the  interests  of  the  trade  demand.  In  the 
tailoring  branch  the  ranks  of  the  tailors  are  continually  reenforced  by 
immigrants  who  q  uickly  learn  the  minor  parts  of  the  trade  in  the  thou- 
sands of  sweat  snoDS  which  are  conducted  by  petty  contmctors  who 
themselves  hare  only  been  hero  a  short  while.  Besides  there  are  a 
number  of  private  cutting  schools  which  teach  pattern  drafting. 

Local  unions  of  cutters  require  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  for 
a  green  hand,  which  period  is  reduced  to  one  year  m  the  case  of  a  jour- 
neyman tailor.  The  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  to  one  to  every 
ten  journeymen  or  majority  fraction  thereof.  Owing  to  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  labor  market,  I  would  suggest  that  young 
men  be  trained  in  the  agricultui-al  pursuits,  which  o£u:r  an  ever-widen- 
ing field.  A  balance  must  be  maintained  between  the  fundamental 
industry  of  farming  and  the  mechanical  trades.  The  tendency,  owing 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  cities,  is  towaiil  a  still  further  increase  in 
the  number  engaging  in  the  trades,  thus  adding  to  the  distress.  If 
schools  were  estaoli^ed  in  the  rural  districts  to  teach  young  men  the 
science  of  farming,  1  believe  great  good  would  be  accomplished. 

Q-BANITE  OUTTEKS. 

A  leading  official  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  of  the  opinion  that  schools  which  give  trade  instruction  are 
valuable  to  the  worktngman,  provided  their  teaching  is  confined  to 
workingmen  only.  The  unions  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  em- 
ployed in  the  trade,  and  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  is  required. 
Trade  or  technical  education  of  any  kind  will  not  help  a  young  man  to 
become  a  journeyman  in  a  shorter  time,  but  it  will  add  to  his  general 
intelligence  and  in  the  end  will  enable  him  to  rise  higher  in  the 
industrial  scale.  The  unions  have  never  given  any  aid  to  trade  schools, 
but  they  arc  not  opposed  to  them  when  their  courses  are  open  only  to 
thase  who  arc  actually  employed  in  trade  work.  No  boy  should  be 
sent  to  such  a  school  to  learn  a  trade,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  theoretical  and  general  knowledge,  for  the  school  alone 
can  never  make  a  mechanic.  Practical  experience  in  the  trade  is 
necessary. 

An  official  in  another  section  practically  coincides  with  the  forego- 
ing, except  that  he  believes  that  the  schools  should  be  open  to  all  who 
desire  to  obtain  instruction. 

KAOHIinSTS. 

In  thU  trade  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  trade  or 
technical  schools  are  valuable  to  workingmen  when  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  and  training  young  men  to  b^^9,^y^^l^te4^a||^ 
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trade,  but  when  used  as  a  means  foi-  providing  a  class  of  cheap  help 
to  supplant  union  mechanics  in  times  of  labor  troubles  they  are  a 
detriment. 

Except  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  North  Central  States,  the  unions 
have  given  but  little  attention  to  ti-adc  or  technical  schools,  though  the 
officials  and  i*epresentativo  members  generally  are  in  favor  of  them 
when  not  conflicting  with  the  interests  of  journeymen.  In  two  places 
in  the  North  Central  States  the  unions  are  hostile  to  schools  which 
undertake  trade  education,  on  the  ground  that  the)'-  have  a  tendency 
to  overcrowd  the  trades,  and  that  the}'  do  not  turn  out  practical  work- 
men. In  one  of  these,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  hostility  is  dying 
out  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  come  to  realize  that  the  domi- 
nant idea  of  "everyone  for  himself"  makes  it  important  that  every 
mechanic  should  acquire  all  the  knowledge  possible  regarding  the 
theoretical  and  scientific  principles  of  his  trade.  As  the  president  of 
one  union  says:  "Any  course  of  training  which  will  give  a  bo}'  or 
young  man  a  knowledge  that  will  assist  him  in  earning  an  honest  living 
and  place  him  in  a  better  position  to  advance  in  the  industrial  scale  is 
certainly  a  benefit,  and  schools  that  do  this  ought  to  be  encouraged." 

The  unions  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to  one  to  every  five 
journeymen,  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  fixed  at  four  years. 

PAZNTEB8  ANX>  DEOOBATOBS. 

In  one  place  the  unions  are  opposed  to  trade  scihools  on  the  ground 
that  they  help  to  flood  the  labor  market  with  an  inferior  class  of 
workmen  who  work  for  low  wages.  This  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
standard  of  wages  and  makes  considerable  trouble  for  the  unions. 
The  unions  in  this  place  require  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  and 
limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to  one  to  every  five  journeymen,  and 
not  more  than  two  to  each  shop.  It  is  said  that  a  hoy  will  make  better 
progress  by  starting  as  an  apprentice  in  the  trade.  In  this  way  he  will 
learn  all  the  theory  necessary  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  benefit  of 
all  kinds  of  practical  work,  such  as  he  may  expect  to  meet  after  bo 
becomes  a  journeyman. 

In  another  locality  ti*ado  schools  arc  thought  to  be  a  benefit  to 
workingmen  as  they  aflford  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  trade.  While  an  apprenticeship  of  four 
years  is  required  they  make  no  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices. 

PATTESN  KAKES8. 

Trade  and  technical  schools  are  valuable  to  workingmen  in  so  far  as 
they  afford  instruction  which  can  not  be  had  in  the  workshop.  The 
unions  have  given  neither  moral  nor  pecuniary  support  to  such 
schools,  nor  have  they  taken  any  decided  action  regarding  them,  hut 
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the  officials  and  representative  members  who  were  interviewed  are 
in  favor  of  them  where  they  give  thorough  instructioa  in  the^theoiy 
and  science  of  the  trades.  It  is  thought  that  some  trade  schools  are 
little  better  than  manual  training  schools,  and  consequently  are  of 
little  practical  benefit  to  the  students.  No  school  can  turn  out  a 
skilled  mechanic,  but  the  technical  knowledge,  and  more  particularly 
the  instruction  in  industrial  drawing,  which  can  be  acquired  in  some 
schools  is  an  advantage  to  any  boy  who  desires  to  take  up  mechanical 
work.  An  apprenticeship  of  four  years  is  required,  and  wherever 
possible  the  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  by  the  unions. 

*  PI.A8TESEKS. 

In  some  sections  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  trade  or  technical 
schools  are  considered  to  be  of  no  particular  value  to  the  workingmcn. 
in  this  trade.  They  receive  neither  moral  nor  pecuniary  support 
from  the  unions,  and  while  no  official  action  has  been  taken  regarding 
such  schools,  the  individual  members  are  generally  opposed  to  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  practical.  It  is  said  that  they  teach 
the  use  of  tools  very  well  and  give  the  pupils  some  idea  of  plain  work, 
but  they  do  not  teach  them  the  entire  trade.  This,  it  is  said,  requires 
man3"  years'  experience  in  actual  work.  An  apprenticeship  of  four 
years  is  required,  and  the  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  to  three  to 
each  shop. 

An  official  of  the  local  union  in  one  of  the  South  Central  States  is  of 
the  opinion  that  all  trade  and  technical  schools  are  a  benefit  to  work- 
ing-men provided  they  are  able  to  attend  them.  He  states  that  his 
union  is  favorably  disposed  toward  such  schools,  and  that  he  would 
send  his  son  to  a  trade  school  if  he  desired  to  prepare  him  for  a  tiude. 

FLXrUBERS,  OASFITTEBS,  AND  STEAMFITTEKS.  ' 

The  labor  unions  and  their  representative  members  are  strongly 
opposed  to  trade-school  education  as  applied  to  these  ti'ades,  on  the 
ground  that  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  theoretical  work  and  too 
little  to  that  which  is  practical.  It  is  said  that  the  emplo^'crs  prefer 
trade-school  graduates  because  they  will  work  cheaply.  This  is  a 
source  of  trouble  to  the  unions.  An  apprenticeship  of  five  years  is 
required,  and  in  one  locality  the  steamfitters'  union  endeavors  to  limit 
the  number  of  apprentices.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  schools  the  stu- 
dents are  rushed  through  the  simpler  parts,  and  after  completing  the 
course  they  think  that  they  are  profi^cient,  but  when  practical  work  is 
taken  up  outside  they  learn  their  mistake.  Trade  schools  can  give  a 
boj'good  theoretical  training,  but  the  trade  itself  can  be  learned  much 
better  by  starting  on  practical  work  in  a  shop. 
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FBZNTEBS. 

The  trade  union  representatives  responding  to  tlic  inquiries  of  the 
0epartment  consider  that  industrial,  technical,  and  continuation  (night) 
schools  and  schools  of  design  have  their  functions  and  arc  valuable, 
but  trade  schools  are  of  no  practical  value  to  the  workingman.  No 
boy  should  be  sent  to  a  trade  school,  at  any  rate  not  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  a  trade,  as  for  that  purpose  he  could  do  much  better  in  the 
shop.  The  opportunities  for  learning  the  printing  trade  are  ample, 
and  knowledge  gained  in  regular  office  and  shop  work  is  much  more 
satisfactory  and  practical  than  knowledge  gained  in  a  school.  It  is 
still  possible  for  a  boy  to  become  a  good  priater  by  an  education 
gained  in  the  printing  office  alone.  It  is  only  in  the  larger  offices  that 
the  tendency  to  specialization  in  the  trade  is  marked. 

The  unions  have  given  no  moral  or  pecuniary  aid  to  trade  schools, 
though  in  some  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  it  is  thought  that 
night  schools,  with  a  course  arranged  to  supplement  office  work,  would 
probably  receive  their  moral  support  if  the  question  should  be  rair^ed. 
The  unions  and  the  individual  membei-s  generally  are  opposed  to  trade 
schools,  and  some  unions  in  Massachusetts  have  openly  antagonized 
and  condemned  the  idea  of  establishing  such  schools.  It  is  contended 
that  the  trade  school  is  usually  a  commercial  enterprise  instituted  as  a 
money-making  scheme,  professing  to  teach  what  it  does  not  teach,  a 
trade.  Such  schools  have  a  tendency  to  cause  an  abnoraial  influx  of 
young  men  into  a  trade  where  there  is  no  room  for  them.  The  demand 
by  legitimate  employere  for  j'onng  people  to  learn  any  specified  trade 
is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  recruits  in  that  special 
industry.  An  artificial  stimulus  such  as  a  trade  school  disturbs  the 
working  of  the  natural  industrial  law,  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  glut 
in  the  labor  market,  intonsifics  competition  among  workingmen,  and 
has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  standard  of  wages. 

The  prmters'  unions  require  a  period  of  apprenticeship  of  from  four 
to  tive  years  and  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  employed  in  the 
trade.  They  insist  that  trade-st:hool  graduates  shall  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship of  the  same  length  as  others  in  spite  of  their  school  education, 

SHEET  KEIAL  W0BKEB8. 

Trade  and  technical  schools  ai*o  valuable  to  workingmen  because 
they  give  a  theoretical  training  that  can  not  be  gained  otherwise. 
The  unions  are  not  opposed  to  the  schools  or  the  graduates.  On  the 
contrary,  the  graduates  arc  encouraged  to  join  the  unions.  In  this 
way  the  unions  are  better  able  to  control  the  trade  and  the  men  who 
work  in  it. 

An  apprenticeship  of  four  years  is  required  and  the  numtwr  of 
apprentices  is  limited  to  one  to  every  five  journeymen  or  majority 
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fraction  thereof,  but  not  more  than  four  in  any  one  ^hop.  A  good 
education  is  a  benefit  to  any  boy  no  matter  what  trade  he  niaj'  follow. 
"While  trade  schools  can  not  teach  a  boy  a  ti*ade,  yet  the  theoretical 
and  technical  knowledge  that  young  men  obtain  in  such  schools  is  a 
great  benefit  to  them  when  they  engage  in  actual  trade  work. 

TEXTILE  WOBKEBS. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  by  a  prominent  official  of  one 
of  the  textile  workers'  unions  in  Massachusetts: 

Trade  and  technical  schools,  schools  of  design,  and  all  schools,  how- 
ever designated,  where  trade  or  technical  education  can  be  obtained, 
are  \'a}uable  to  the  workingman.  All  boys  desiring  to  learn  a  trade 
or  industrial  occupation  should  attend  sucfi  schools  if  possible,  because 
the  knowledge  they  acquire  there  gives  them  a  better  chance  to  rise 
in  the  industrial  scale,  and  enables  them  to  look  forward  with  ^ood 
reason  to  a  future  of  some  success  and  comfort,  and  not  entirely 
devoted  to  grinding  labor  with  only  a  pittance  as  reward.  While  the 
exceptional  man  may,  and  sometimes  does,  rise  to  high  positions  by 
his  work  in  the  mill  alone,  the  average  man  can  never  do  so  in  the 
textile  industries  without  the  aid  of  the  special  school  education. 

The  textile  labor  unions  have  given  moral  aid  only  to  trade  schools. 
Thejr  recommend  that  their  members  attend  them,  and  as  unions  they 
arc  inclined  to  favor  such  schools.  Many  of  the  individual  membei's 
have  been,  and  some  now  are,  opposed  to  such  schools,  especially  to 
the  textile  schools,  because  they  believe  that  they  arc  designed  to  help 
the  rich  rather  than  the  poor,  to  provide  technical  and  high-class  edu- 
cation for  young  men  of  means  who  intend  to  go  into  manufacturing 
instead  of  providing  opportunity  for  workmen  to  obtain  a  better  educa- 
tion in  their  trades.  This  is  not  generally  true,  foi'  while  some  of 
these  schools  furnish  g[ood  opportunities  for  youn^  men  of  means  to 
obtain  a  higher  education  in  technical  and  industrial  lines,  they  also 
furnish  the  workingman,  especially  in  the  night  classes,  thorough  and 
complete  courses  of  training  in  the  trades. 

Granting,  however,  that  there  is  a  basis  for  the  criticism  made,  and 
that  these  schools  do  tend  to  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  the 
sons  of  manufacturers,  etc.,  rather  than  for  the  mill  operatives,  the}' 
would  still  be  of  assistance  to  the  textile  workers,  because  if  wo  can 
obtain  in  this  country,  aa  owners  and  operatora  of  mills,  men  who  are 
well  educated  in  the  uieory  and  science  of  textile  manufacturing,  wo 
shall  see  constant  progress  made  in  the  art,  a  greater  variety  of  goods 
and  goods  of  higher  grades  will  be  made,  the  processes  of  manufactur- 
ing will  be  improved,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  cheapened  as  a  result  of 
superior  technical  knowledge.  All  this  will  bo  better  for  the  workmen, 
as  it  will  create  a  steady  demand  for  their  services  and  tend  to  bring 
them  an  increase  of  earnings. 

Personal  experience  in  the  mills  of  this  country  and  of  England  has 
shown  that  the  mills  in  the  New  England  States  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, making  too  great  a  quantity  of  low  grade  goods,  and  arc  already 
encountering  competition  in  this  line  which  they  have  dilBcult^'  in 
overcoming,  and  which  they  will  soon  bo  unable  to  meet.  This  condition 
is  unnecessary.    Our  mills  can  make  as  good  cloth  as  can  be  made  in 
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any  part  of  the  world  if  their  owners  and  operators  will  only  pursue 
the  right  course,  and  the  higher  technical  ecfucation  given  in  our  tex- 
tile schools  will  tend  greatly  to  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  end  desired. 

The  textile  unions  of  this  locality  do  not  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices employed  in  the  industry.  All  they  ask  of  anyone  who  enters  a 
mill  is  that  he  join  and  support  the  union  and  aid  it  in  its  struggles  for 
justice  and  right  These  unions  do  not  require  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship in  the  textile  trades,  though  it  would  bo  better  for  the  industries 
if  tney  did. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


TRADE  AHI»  TXCEnCAL  XBUCATIOH  IN  AUSTRIA. 

INTRODUCrriON. 

Tho  history  of  industrial  education  in  Austria  properly  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  cig'hteenth  century,  when  the  policy  was  adopted  by 
the  State  of  calling  in  from  foreign  lands  experts  in  particular  branches 
of  industry  to  give  instruction  to  workmen  in  those  trades.  Thus,  in 
1749,  Dutch  masters  were  sent  into  Bohemia  to  give  instruction  in  the 
making  of  cloth;  in  1750  Italian  artisans  were  called  upon  for  the 
same  purpose.  For  cloth  dyeing  a  dyer  was  called  from  France.  In 
1755  glass  workers  from  Ferrara,  Ital^',  were  sent  into  Bohemia. 
During  tho  years  1766  to  1770  sizcrs  were  brought  from  Switzerland 
and  dyers  from  Silesia. 

Tho  first  effort  to  establish  a  regular  school  for  practical  instruction 
was  made  in  1751.  When  the  Trades  and  Factories  Bureau  of  Moravia 
was  created  in  that  year,  it  was  instructed  to  see  "that  a  mechanical 
training  school  in  the  mother  tongue,  so  necessary  for  the  public 
good,"  be  established  as  soon  as  possible.  For  reasons  that  are  unnec- 
essary to  dwell  upon  here,  this  idea  was  never  earned  out.  In  1T5S, 
however,  a  real  beginning  in  the  provision  for  industrial  education  was 
made  by  the  founding  at  Vienna  of  a  manufacturers^  drawing  school 
{ManvfaJcturseickcnsch  ule). 

Tho  next  step  was  made  in  1770  by  the  creation,  likewise  at  Vienna, 
of  a  commercial  academy  or  high  school  {Realhfmd'-haJcadeni'i).  At 
this  time  the  distinction  between  commercial  and  industrial  education 
was  not  made.  In  fact  most  of  the  early  efforts  partook  rather  of 
commercial  than  industrial  education,  as  industry  was  then  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  tho  small  artisans  working  under  tho  guild  sys- 
tem. It  was  evident  that  so  long  as  industrial  activity  consisted  only 
in  the  practice  of  certain  handicraft  trades,  and  was  independent  of  any 
principle  based  upon  scientific  inquiries,  that  there  was  little  room  for 
industrial  schools  as  now  oi^nized.  The  chief  significance  of  the 
founding  of  the  commercial  academy  and  other  early  institutions,  from 
the  standjwint  of  the  present  reports,  is  the  evidence  that  it  gives  of 
the  i-ecognition  of  the  desirability  of  giving  practical  instruction  in 
matters  relating  to  business  through  special  schools.    The  Vienna 
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commercial  academy  did  not  meet  with  great  success  during-  the  earlier 
yeara  of  its  history.  Trade  and  industry  were  so  hampered  by  restric- 
tions and  monopolies  that  there  was  little  opportunity  or  incentive  for 
improved  workmanship  or  processes.  These  restrictions,  however, 
were  gradually  removed. 

Immediately  after  the  creation  of  the  commercial  academy,  or  dur- 
ing the  years  1771  to  1774,  the  Government  applied  itself  to  the  crea- 
tion of  schools  that  would  afford  the  same  opportunities  for  instruction 
to  manufacturers  and  handicraftsmen  that  the  academy  did  to  mer- 
chants. A  comprehensive  system  of  normal,  central,  and  industrial 
schools  {Normal-^  Ilanpt-  und  IndustrieschiUen)  was  founded  in  which 
industrial  training  received  considerable  recognition.  This  combina- 
tion of  the  general  with  industrial  education  made  special  progress  in 
Bohemia.  In  1787  there  were  100  such  industrial  schools  in  that 
country,  and  in  1790  this  number  had  increased  to  232. 

After  something  of  a  setback  to  the  movement  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  the  reactionary  commercial 
policy  of  the  country,  a  new  movement  started  in  1804.  This  took 
the  form  of  the  creation  of  modern,  practical  high  schools  {Real-  und 
Burgersch\dtn)y  the  object  of  which  was  to  educate  pupils  who  expected 
to  enter  into  practical  business  operations.  The  courses  of  instruction 
comprised,  among  other  studies,  building,  drawing,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  practice,  and  special  subjects  according  to  the  industries 
of  the  localities  in  which  the  schools  were  located.  The  first  school 
of  this  character  was  opened  at  Reichenberg,  a  private  donation  of 
24,000  florins  being  secured  for  that  purpose.  In  1806  another  school 
was  founded  at  Prague.  From  this  date  efforts  in  behalf  of  industrial 
education  began  to  be  manifest  in  various  directions.  In  1808  a 
^*Direktion  uher  das  Kunstfach  der  Volksechulen^^  was  created  to  have 
supervision  over  drawing  in  the  schools  of  both  Vienna  and  the  prov- 
inces. In  1811  a  modern  high  school  {Realsckule)  was  instituted  at 
Briinn,  with  a  three-years'  course  modeled  after  the  one  at  Vienna. 
In  1812  an  art  and  industrial  institute  for  woraen^s  work  {Kunst-  und 
Jndmtrieanfitalt  fur  'ireihllcke  Arheiteii)  was  created  at  Vienna,  and 
supported  by  private  donations.  In  181d  was  opened  at  Vienna  the 
important  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  firat  of  its  kind  in  Austria,  and 
the  first  but  one  in  Europe,  the  Paris  £cole  Polytechnique  Imving 
been  opened  in  1795. 

The  opening  of  the  Vienna  Polytechnic  Institute  marked  a  great 
advance  in  industrial  education.  It  furnished,  as  it  were,  a  head  to  the 
system  to  be  subsequently  evolved.  It  was  organized  in  two  depart- 
ments— the  mathematical-physical  and  the  commercial.  To  it  was 
annexed  the  commercial  academy,  the  founding  of  which  has  been 
mentioned,  as  a  preparatory  coui*se.  This  institution  permitted  grad- 
uates of  the  Sealschulen  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  higher  tedi- 
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nical  branches.  The  number  of  these  schools  continued  to  increase, 
additional  ones  being  created  at  Brody  in  1815,  at  Trieste  and  Lem^ 
berg  in  1817,  at  Kakonitz  in  1831,  and  at  Reichenberg  in  1837.  The 
Prague  school,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  was  organized  in  three 
sections — the  first  for  the  training  of  artisans,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, dyers,  watchmakers,  mechanics,  and  instrument  makers;  the 
second  for  agriculturists;  the  third  for  those  intending  to  enter  certain 
Government  positions. 

The  institutions  for  industrial  education  in  Austria  in  1840,  apart 
from  the  ordinary  schools  in  which  some  attention  was  paid  to  industrial 
matters,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows:  One  polytechnic  institute, 
Vienna;  2  provincial  technical  schools,  Prague  and  Grfttz;  1  commer- 
cial academy,  Lemberg;  7  modern  high  schools,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Brunn,  Trieste,  Brody,  Bakonitz,  and  Reichenberg;  4  provincial  draw- 
ing schools,  Prague,  Olmutz,  Lemberg,  and  Grfttz;  1  manufacturers* 
drawing  school,  Vienna. 

These  institutions  were  designed  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  industry 
consequent  upon  the  increasing  application  of  science  to  industry  and 
of  production  upon  a  large  scale.  In  the  meantime  the  small  handi- 
craft trades  were  not  only  feeling  the  competition  of  the  factories,  but 
were  without  adequate  schools  for  training  the  persons  employed  in 
them.  To  determine  the  best  means  of  aiding  these  trades,  the  Crovern- 
ment  made  a  careful  investigation  of  conditions.  In  consequence  of 
this  inquiry,  there  was  passed  the  important  imperial  resolution  of 
1851,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  outline  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  system  of  the  country  so  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  should  be  more  practical  in  character,  and  adequate  provi- 
sion be  made  for  training  in  particular  branches  of  industry. 

According  to  this  program  the  public  school  ( Volkssckule)  was  made 
the  foundation  for  the  entire  educational  structure.  On  this  as  a  basis 
were  to  be  erected  schools  having  more  special  ends  in  view.  In  par- 
ticular was  especial  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  interests  of  manufac- 
turers and  handicraftsmen.  This  task  was  assigned  to  the  modern  high 
schools  {ReaZachulen).  The  purpose  of  these  schools  was  to  be  two- 
fold— preparation  for  industrial  work  and  preparation  for  the  higher 
technical  institutions.  There  were  furthermore  to  be  created  Sunday' 
continuation  schools  and  schools  for  giving  instruction  in  special 
branches  for  handicraftsmen.  Through  them  apprentices  and  journey- 
men would  be  able  to  educate  themselves  without  interruption  to  their 
work. 

Although  tlie  intentions  of  the  Government  were  good,  political 
disturbances  and  other  occurrences  prevented  energetic  action  being 
taken  for  some  years.  The  creation  of  continuation  courses  for 
artisans  proceeded  but  slowly  during  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Such 
as  were  established  were  usually  in  connection  with  thc^^^^ 
schtUen,  this  being  done  at  BrQnn  in  1852,  Innspruo^llf  ^^^T'TO^ir 
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and  Salzburg  in  1858,  Laybach  in  1860,  Gnltz  in  1864,  etc.  Durinjf 
the  years  1858  to  1867  six  such  schools  were  created  in  connection 
with  the  Vienna  high  schools  through  the  efforts  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  industry  of  the  city.  In  the  latter  year  these  schools  were 
attended  by  a  total  of  1,440  pupils. 

Technical  education  was  also  being  developed  in  other  directions. 
Special  schools  for  particular  trades  were  created  by  communal 
authorities,  private  corporations,  and  manufacturers.  Weaving 
schools  were  established  at  Reichenberg  in  1852  and  at  BrQnn  in  1860; 
a  drawing  and  modeling  school  for  the  glas^s  industrj'at  Stein  SchOnau 
in  1856,  and  a  school  for  the  building  trades  at  Vienna  in  1865. 

The  only  large  industrial  school  established  by  the  State  during  this 
period  was  the  Imperial  Industrial  Drawing  School  at  Vienna.  The 
origin  of  this  school  is  really  found  in  a  course  which  was  created  in 
1848  in  connection  with  the  Polytechnihtm.  It  was  made  independent 
of  this  institution  in  1865  and  in  1870  was  converted  into  a  school  for 
the  building  and  machinery  trades-  Its  importance  historically  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  purely  technical  school  of  a  secondary 
grade  to  be  created  by  the  central  Government. 

Notwithstanding  the  creation  of  the  schools  tliat  have  been  men- 
tioned, it  can  not  bo  said  that  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scheme  that  had  lieen  outlined  in  1851.  The  only  direction 
in  which  substantial  advance  was  made  was  in  the  creation  of  Itt  al- 
schulen  of  various  grades.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1853  there  were  in 
operation  the  following  schools  of  this  class:  Lower  Hcahckiden  organ- 
ized in  connection  with  higher  institution — 16  in  the  province  of  X^ower 
Austru,  30  in  Bohemia,  13  in  Jloravia,  4  in  Silesia,  10  in  Tyrol,  4  in 
Styria,  1  in  Carinthia,  2  in  Kiistonland,  11  in  Galicia,  1  in  Bukowina, 
4  in  Dalmatia,  and  3  on  the  military  frontier;  separate  lower  Uml- 
svhuhn — 1  each  in  the  cities  of  Salzburg,  La^-bach,  Cracow,  Tnnspruck, 
Klttgcnfurth,  Troppau,  Budweis,  Leitmeritz,  and  Brody;  upper  and 
complete  Be^dsckuJen — 2  at  Vienna,  2  at  Prague,  and  1  each  at  Lintz, 
Brfinn,  Griltz,  Lemberg,  Cracow,  Kcichenberg,  Kakonitz,  and  Elbogen; 
higher  Jit'ahcJiuhm  or  technical  institutes — 1  each  at  Vienna,  Briinn, 
Gratz.  Lemberg,  Prague,  Trieste,  Ci'acow,  and  Pesth. 

For  a  decade  and  a  half  these  schools  served  the  double  purpose  of 
preparing  pupils  for  the  higher  technical  schools,  the  Poh/teihulkinn, 
and  the  State  schools  of  foresti'v  and  mining  that  had  been  created,  and 
of  giving  instruction  preparing  in  a  general  way  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial pursuits.  This  arningcnient.  however,  was  fur  from  satisfac- 
tory. In  attempting  to  do  two  things,  they  did  neither  well.  In  1867, 
accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  transform  them  entirely.  This  was 
done  by  the  substitution  in  their  programmes  of  luimanistic  for  scien- 
tific and  technical  studies.  Thus  the  ver\'  purpose  for  which  the 
SeaMiulin  were  originally  created — tliat  of  preparing  students. for 
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active  industrial  work — was  taken  from  them  and  they  became  prima- 
rily institutes  preparing  students  for  the  higher  technical  or  engineer- 
ing schools.  They  then  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  these  latter 
schools  that  the  gymnasium  did  to  the  universities.  This  reorganiza- 
tion took  effect  in  1868.  The  result  was  that,  while  Austria  had, 
through  these  schools,  built  -ap  an  excellent  system  for  the  giving  of 
scientific  instruction,  education  for  practical  industrial  work  was 
neglected. 

The  reorganization  of  the  JSealnchiden  served  the  important  purpose 
of  bringing  out  clearly  the  necessity  for  special  schools  for  training 
students  in  practical  industrial  operations.  AVith  the  abandonment  of 
the  Realschulen  as  institutions  for  trade  education,  greater  attention  was 
paid  to  the  other  classes  of  schools,  the  creation  of  which  has  been 
noted.  The  continuation  schools,  which  were  known  under  the  desig- 
nation of  industrial  schools  {Geioerheschulen)^  continued  to  develop. 
They  were  intended  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  who  were  occu- 
pied during  the  day,  to  whom  they  gave  such  opportunities  for  a 
general  education  as  would  enable  then)  more  intelligently  to  carry  on 
their  work,  without,  however,  training  them  for  any  particular  trade. 
Their  purpose  thus  was  partly  to  supplement  the  common  school  edu- 
cation, which  was  somewhat  deficient,  and  partly  to  give  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences  as  far  as  they  found  practical  application  in 
ordinary  industrial  work.  Several  of  these  schools  had  courses  in 
drawing  relating  to  particular  trades. 

In  contrast  with  these  continuation  schools  were  the  trade  schools 
proper,  which  were  gradually  becoming  more  numerous  in  the  Empire. 
At  this  date,  1867,  there  were  weaving  schools  at  Aussegg,  Brunn, 
Bielitz,  and  Kumburg;  a  passementerie  school  at  Vienna;  a  lace- 
making  school  at  Rietz,  Tyrol;  a  straw-plaiting  school  at  Hochstadt, 
Bohemia;  a  drawing  and  modeling  school  at  Stein  SchOnau;  a  building- 
trade  school  (Fried  Martens)  at  Vienna;  a  school  for  mechanical  work 
at  Klagenfurth;  wood-carving  schools  at  Hallein  and  Imst;  schools 
for  watch  making,  wood  turning,  and  optical  work  at  Vienna;  a  school 
for  dyeing  and  print  work,  one  for  xylographj'-,  one  for  embroidery, 
and  a  machinists'  school  at  Neustadt;  a  school  for  shocmaking  at  Griitz, 
and  a  school  for  porcelain  work  at  Elbogen,  besides  others  of  less 
importance. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  art  instruction  there  was  at  this  time  but 
one  school,  that  created  in  1862  in  connection  with  the  upper  Real- 
schule  at  Innspruck,  for  giving  instruction  in  modeling,  carving, 
perspective,  and  painting.  The  central  Government,  however,  had 
created  an  institution  that  was  destined  soon  after  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  development  of  artistic  workmanship.  This 
was  the  Museum  of  Ait  and  Industry,  at  Vienna,  founded  in  1863. 
This  institution  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  and  improving 
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artistic  taste  and  work  by  direct  instruction,  as  well  as  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  artistic  and  induatrial  products  for  inspection  by  producers 
and  consumers.  By  means  of  workshops  for  the  making  of  plaster 
casts,  photographs,  etc.,  a  large  number  of  schools,  both  ordinary  and 
industrial,  were  supplied  with  patterns  and  models.  By  the  publica- 
tion of  a  penodical — Mittkeihm^en  des  Oaterreichiaehen  Mufteumx — 
information  was  further  disseminated.  The  same  purpose  was  also 
accomplished  by  the  courses  of  lectures  given  under  its  auspices. 
Those  means  of  activity,  however,  but  partially  accomplished  the 
object  of  the  museum.  To  complete  its  work  it  founded  in  1868,  as  a 
branch  of  its  organization,  an  industrial  art  school.  In  1872  a  course 
for  the  training  of  drawing  teachers  was  added.  In  1876  a  far-reaching 
reform  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the  school  by  the  division 
of  its  work  into  two  sections — one  devoted  to  general  instruction  and 
the  other  to  technical  trade  instruction.  I^tcr  on  workshops  for 
chasing  and  similar  trades,  for  wood  can'ing,  for  ceramic  decoration 
and  enamel  work,  for  lace  pattern  making,  and  for  wood  scroll  work 
were  added.  A  chemical  technical  experiment  station  was  annexed  to 
the  museum  in  1876. 

A  circumstance  which  greatly  retarded  the  development  of  industrial 
education  during  these  years  was  that  the  Government  had  not  as  yet 
evolved  any  comprehensive  plan  for  such  instruction  nor  decided 
upon  the  authorities  that  should  be  responsible  for  its  carrying  out. 
Frier  to  1861  authority  in  regard  to  educational  matters  was  vested 
in  the  ministry  of  education.  In  that  ye&r  was  created  a  ministry 
of  commerce,  and  as  one  of  its  duties  was  stated  to  be  '^cooperation 
in  the  creation  and  regulation  of  HeaUckulen^  industi-ial  and  nautical 
schools,  and  polytechnic  institutions,"  the  new  department  claimed  and 
secured  coordinate  influences  in  the  direction  of  industrial  education. 

In  1872  the  Imperial  Council  {Seichnrath)  placed  to  the  credit  of 
each  of  these  departments  a  yearly  sum  of  80,000  florins,  to  be 
applied  to  the  development  of  industrial  education.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  conflict  of  authoiity  a  division  of  industrial  schools  was  made 
between  the  two  ministries.  To  the  ministry  of  commerce  were 
assigned  schools  teaching  a  distinct  trade  or  branch  of  work  and 
weaving  schools,  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  integral  parts  of  other 
institutions,  for  general  instruction.  To  the  ministry  of  education 
were  given  all  general  science  or  industrial  schools,  continuation 
schools,  or  those  supplementing  the  work  of  the  ordinary  public 
schools,  and  intermediate  industrial  schools  {gewerbUche  Miitchchulcti)^ 
such  as  those  preparing  building  contractors,  foremen,  machinists, 
etc.  Under  this  class  were  included  all  schools  teaching  a  number  of 
different  trades.  The  result  of  this  division  of  the  field  has  been  the 
development  of  two  systems  of  industrial  schools.  To  a  consid- 
erable extent  a  rivalry  existed  between  the  two  ministries,  and  it  is 
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reported  that  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  efficiency  coming-  from  division, 
thiti  rivalry  resulted  in  more  action  being  taken  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

The  chief  care  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  was  the  development 
of  the  special  trade  schoola  (Fachschulm).  The  guiding^  principle 
hero  adopted  was  that  the  schools  should  give  as  pi'actical  instruction 
as  possible,  and  that  the  programme  of  each  school  should  correspond 
to  the  industrial  requirements  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  located. 
In  the  selection  of  localities  for  the  creation  of  trade  schools  l^e  choice 
was  made  of  those  in  which  there  existed  a  trade  or  industry  suscep- 
tible of  being  aided  by  the  provision  of  trade  instruction^  or  in  which 
conditions  were  favorable  for  the  development  of  a  new  or  the  resusci- 
tation of  an  old  industry.  The  expenses  of  creating  and  supporting 
schools  fell  primarily  upon  the  local  authorities,  the  ministry  of 
commerce  cooperating  through  the  grant  of  yearly  subsidies.  The 
latter  also  assumed  the  task  of  tmining  or  supplying  proper  teachers. 

The  ministry  of  commerce  especially  strove  to  have  created  in 
each  province  one  or  more  schools  that  should  be  model  institutions 
{Musterstdtten),  in  order  that  private  and  local  authorities  might  have 
a  guide  and  stimulus  in  their  action.  The  ministry  also  made  exten- 
sive investigations  of  industrial  education  in  the  Empire  and  in  foreign 
countries.  As  the  result  of  these  efforts  the  ministry  of  commerce 
had  created,  or  cooperated  in  crating,  up  to  1881,  75  or  more  special 
trade  schools,  namely,  5  technical  schools  for  lace  work,  1  for  fancy 
embroidery,  26  for  weaving,  25  for  wood  and  stone  work,  6  for  glass 
and  ceramic  work,  1  for  toy  making,  1  for  silver  filagree  work,  1  for 
firearms  making, '  1  for  artistic  locksmithing,  3  for  iron  and  steel 
working,  2  for  musicians,  1  for  watch  and  clock  making,  1  for  shoe- 
making,  and  1  for  painting. 

Daring  this  same  period  the  ministry  of  education  was  building 
up  schools  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  Higher  technical  edu- 
cation, as  has  been  said,  had  already  received  a  considerable  develop- 
ment, but  attention  was  principally  concentrated  upon  the  ci'cation 
of  intermediate  industrial  schools  {gewerbliche  Mittelschule}i).  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  conversion  of  the  imperial 
industrial  drawing  school  at  Vienna  into  a  secondary  industrial  school 
for  the  building  and  machinery  trades  {  Geuoerlmchvle  Jut  das  Bau-  und 
Maschinenfach) . 

In  1873  three  new  industrial  art  schools  of  intermediate  gi'ade  were 
established  at  BrQnn,  Czernowitz,  and  Bielitz,  and  the  necessary  funds 
for  their  maintenance  provided  by  items  in  the  regular  budget  of  the 
ministry.  The  ministry  also  about  this  time  began  to  devote  greater 
attention  to  the  matter  of  training  teachers,  the  securing  of  proper 
school  furnishings  and  materials  for  instruction,  and  the  development 
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of  improved  methods  of  teaching  drawing.  Particular  care  vras 
bestowed  upon  the  application  of  art  to  industrial  work.  The  incen- 
tive to  this  came  from  the  fine  showing  made  by  the  French  in  art 
objects  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873. 

The  year  1874  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  organization  of  these 
secondary  industrial  schools,  since  reforms  were  then  inaugurated  that 
have  gh^en  to  the  modern  system  its  present  chai-actcr.  An  official 
inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  ministry'  of  education  in  regard  to  indus- 
trial education  in  Austria  and  foreign  countries.  The  report  of  this 
inquiry  (")  recommended,  among  other  things,  that  the  industrial  school 
system  should  seek  to  give  instruction  of  a  more  specialized  character, 
and  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  practical  features.  Espe- 
cially was  it  suggested  that  a  limited  number  of  large  model  industiial 
institutions  {grosse  muaferJiaft  amge»tattete  Gvirei^ebildungsstatten)  be 
ci'euted  at  a  few  central  points,  so  that  they  might  serve  as  types  for 
the  organization  of  smaller  schools. 

As  the  result  of  these  recommendations  an  imperial  decree  was 
issued  October  11,  1875,  providing  for  the  institution  of  State  indus- 
trial schools.  The  motive  for  the  founding  of  these  institutions  was 
stated  to  be  as  follows:  The  rapid  development  of  industrial  technics; 
the  great  increase  in  industrial  educational  institutions  in  other  coun- 
tries; the  prominence  assumed  by  the  national  sciences  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  use  of  machinery;'  the  ascendency  of  the  system  of 
large  production  over  small  production;  the  competition  of  countries 
which  enjoyed  a  better  developed  system  of  industrial  education;  the 
complaint  that  Austrian  manufacturers  had  to  go  abrcmd  for  technical 
expei'ts  of  a  medium  grade,  and  that  the  Austrian  fnust  go  to  foreign 
institutions  for  such  instruction. 

These  State  institutions,  which  were  duly  created  in  the  following 
year,  were  organized  upon  a  thoroughly  systematic  basis.  The  exist- 
ing secondary  industiial  schools  were  defectively  constituted  in  respect 
to  the  requirements  of  admission  and  the  classification  of  students. 
Students  having  received  the  most  diverse  preparation  in  other  insti- 
tutions were  placed  on  the  same  basis,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  those  who  had  and  those  who  had  not  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  a  trade.  This  system  of  mixing  the  students  in  the  same 
coui*se8  and  classes  was  abolished,  and  two  classes  of  students  were 
created  according  to  the  previous  training  that  the}"  bad  had  and  their 
intended  vocation.  The  schools  themselves  were  divided  into  the  two 
.classes — those  for  foremen  (  Wer^meisterachulen)  and  higher  industrial 
si^hools  {/tdhere  Getperbcschulen),  The  plan  then  adopted  remains 
practically  unchanged  at  the  present  time,  and  is  described  in  detail 
under  the  head  of  Schools  for  Important  Greups  of  Trades. 

"Exposf  iibcr  die  Organisation  des  gewerblichen  Unterriclita  in  Owstcrreich. 
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Immediately  on  the  definite  formulation  of  this  scheme,  or  in  1876, 
the  ministry  of  education  began  the  construction  of  schools  after  the 
pattern  determined  upon.  Such  schools  {StaaUgewet^eachuleti)  were 
opened  at  Prague,  Reichenberg.  Salzburg,  and  Grfitz.  The  school  at 
Prague  was  for  the  building  and  machinery  trades;  that  at  Richen- 
berg  for  building,  machineiy,  and  chemical  trades;  and  at  Salzburg 
and  Gr&tz  for  the  building  and  ornamental  trades.  The  Reichenberg 
school  was  to  be  regarded  as  both  a  highei:  industrial  and  a  foremen's 
school,  while  the  otliers  belonged  to  the  latter  category  only.  To 
anticipate  somewhat,  it  may  he  said  that  additional  schools  have  since 
been  created,  so  that  on  January  1,  1900,  there  were  18  State  indus- 
trial schools,  of  which  9  were  higher  industrial  schools  with  ^*ariomi 
branches  and  foremen's  schools  attached,  and  9  foremen's  schools  only. 
£ach  of  these  schools  also  had  annexed  to  it  an  industrial  continuation 
school  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  independent  institu- 
tions to  be  created  later  on. 

These  State  industrial  schools  proved  to  be  remarkably  vigorous 
and  suoc^ful  institntioiis.  By  means  of  a  single  supervisory  office 
and  the  employment  of  expert  school  inspectors  the  ministrj'  of  edu- 
cation was  enabled  to  obtain  an  exact  insight  into  the  workings,  condi- 
tions, shortcomings,  and  merits  of  these  newly  organized  educational 
institutions.  In  this  way  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  working 
materials,  and  the  teaching  personnel  were  subjected  to  constant 
improvement. 

The  ministry  of  education  did  not,  however,  limit  its  activities  to 
this  one  direction.  Among  the  other  work  during  the'decadc — 1870 
to  1880 — may  be  ihentioDed  the  attention  paid  to  tiie  development  of 
industrial  art,  the  endowment  of  the  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and 
Industry,  the  reforming  of  the  industrial  art  school  at  Vienna,  the  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  all  the  schools,  the 
creation  of  special  drawing  and  modeling  schools,  and  the  development 
of  the  continuation  or  Sunday  and  evening  schools  for  working  arti- 
sans. During  this  period  was  also  created  the  Imperial-Royal  Tech- 
nological Industrial  Museum,  which  was  destined  to  sei*ve  as  a  central 
institution  for  the  technical  side  of  industiy  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  existing  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry  did  for -the  artistic  side. 

In  1881  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  industrial  education  was  inaugu- 
rated. It  was  then  that  the  schools  were  welded  into  one  logical  nys- 
tem  such  as  exists  at  the  present  day.  Developments  since  that  date 
have  been  merely  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  the  ^lans  then  formu- 
lated. Prior  to  1881,  as  has  been  stated,  industrial  education  was 
intrusted  partly  to  the  ministry  of  education  and  partly  to  the  ministry 
of  commerce.  This  division  of  authority  became  increasingly  detri- 
mental to  progress  as  the  importance  of  the  work  became  greater. 
Until  unity  of  administration  was  obtuned,  a  harmonious  ay^m  could 
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not  be  created.  Accordingly  in  1881  a  law  was  passed  which  provided 
that  "beginning  with  the  year  1882  the  appropriations  for  the  entire 
industrial  educational  s^'stem  should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  min- 
istry' of  education,  and  should  be  managed  by  it  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  piinistry  of  commerce." 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  law  the  ministry  of  education 
organized  a  system  for  the  supervision  and  administnition  of  indus- 
trial schools,  which  has  continued  with  little  or  no  change  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  This  system,  biiefly,  is  as  follows;  The  entire  system  of 
industrial  education  in  Austria  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minis- 
try of  education.  The  ministry  of  commerce  has  a  consultative  voice 
only.  The  provincial  authorities  act  as  intermediaries  between  the 
ministry  of  education  and  the  particular  schools,  but  all  acts  emanate 
from  or  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ministry  of  education.  In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  in  the  field  of  industrial  education  the 
ministry  is  as^iisted  by  two  bodies — the  central  commission  on  indus- 
trial education  and  the  central  inspection  service  for  industrial  educa- 
tion. The  function  of  the  central  commission  is  to  cooperate  in  an 
advi.sory  way  with  the  ministry  in  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  (1) 
proposed  laws  relating  to  industrial  education  and  inspection,  (2)  the 
creation,  transformation,  consolidation,  or  abolition  of  industrial  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  (3)  the  organization  and  management  of 
exhibitions  of  industrial  educational  institutions.  The  central  com- 
mittee also  has  the  initiative  in  all  didactic  and  administrative  mat- 
ters so  far  as  they  relate  to  industrial  education.  The  members  ai*o 
chosen  for  five  yeai*s,  one-half  by  the  ministry  of  education  and  one- 
half  by  the  ministry  of  commerce,  and  consist  of  persons  whose 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  economics,  technology,  or  art,  or 
whose  knowledge  of  industrial  or  educational  matters  in  their  districts 
are  such  as  to  make  their  advice  of  value.  Membership  is  honorary, 
no  compc!isation  being  given  beyond  a  per  diem  for  attendance  upon 
meetings.  In  addition  to  the  regular  members,  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce delegates  a  special  representative  who  has  a  vote  in  the  pi'oceed- 
ings.  A  chief  of  division  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  presides  over 
the  meetings.  The  administrative  reportei*s  {Refermten)  for  industrial 
education  in  the  ministry  of  education  and  the  inspectors  of  industrial 
schools  are  also  required  to  attend.  The  central  committee  may  also 
in  individual  cases  avail  itself  of  the  service  of  technical  experts. 
The  inspection  service  is  organized  according  to  the  character  of  the 
institutions  to  bo  inspected,  and  not  by  territorial  division.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  appointment  of  5  inspectors  for  technical,  3 
insjKJctors  for  artistic,  and  1  inspector  for  didactic -pedagogic  affairs. 
The  persons  >>elected  must  be  familiar  with  the  actual  needs  of  indus- 
try, as  well  as  educational  requirements. 

The  ministry  of  education  publishes  a  periodical  entitled  "<7e'?)<ra^- 
hlatt'fur  dm  gewei-hliche  Vnttrrichtswesen  in  Oest^^f^^^K^^i^i^k&ii 
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of  which  arc  stated  to  be:  To  serve  as  a  means  of  publishing  all  admin- 
istrative resolutions  and  orders  relating  to  industiial  education;  to  give 
an  extended  circulation  to  the  more  impoi*tant  matters  contained  in  the 
session  repoi"ts  of  the  central  committee;  to  make  known  the  principles 
regarding  industrial  education  which  are  approved  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  central  commission,  and  to  explain,  as  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  the  reasons  for  official  orders. 

CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  result  of  this  constant  reorganization  of  the  schools  and  the 
centralization  of  administration  and  supervision  that  has  been  described 
has  been  to  give  to  Austria  an  exceptionally  l<^cal  system  of  indus- 
trial schools,  and  has  made  it  possible  toi'efer  each  school  to  a  distinct 
class  of  institutions.  Thus  the  ministry  of  education  classified  the 
industrial  schools  into  the  following  groups: 

1.  Central  industrial  educational  institutions. 

2.  Schools  for  important  groups  of  trades. 

3.  General  handicraft  schools. 

4.  Schools  for  particular  trades. 

5.  Industrial  continuation  schools. 

6.  General  drawing  schools. 

OiENTKAL  INSTTSTBIAI.  EDUOATZOITAI*  IKBTITT7TI0HS. 

The  institutions  under  this  general  group  {gewerbliehe  Central- 
amtalteii)  are,  with  one  exception,  the  industrial  art  school  of  Prague, 
located  in  Vienna.  Their  function  is  the  promotion  of  industrial  edu- 
cation along  particular  lines  or  in  some  special  way,  and  to  servo  as 
models  for  other  schools  in  the  Empire.  A  brief  outline  of  each  of 
these  institutions  will  give  an  idea  of  their  purpose  and  scope. 

The  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry  {Oeaterreichisches  Mii- 
8eum  fur  Kunst  und  Industrie)  at  Vienna  comprises  (1)  a  museum  of 
plaster  casts,  textile  fabrics,  laces,  embroidery,  ceramic  objects,  glass- 
ware, jewelry,  enamel,  metal  work,  etc.,  which  are  intended  to  sci*ve 
as  patterns  and  models  in  the  cultivation  of  industrial  art;  (2)  a 
workshop  for  making  plaster  casts  of  original  works  of  ai*t,  orna- 
ments, etc.,  to  be  furnished  to  the  industrial  art,  drawing,  and  other 
schools;  and  (3)  an  industrial  art  school  founded  in  1868,  whose  object 
is  to  supply  skilled  workers  and  teachers  in  the  industrial  arts.  This 
school  includes  (1)  a  department  for  general  work;  (2)  trade  schools 
for  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  plastic  art;  (3)  special  work- 
shops for  chasing,  wood  caiTing,  ceramics  and  enamel  work,  lace 
designing,  etching,  and  artistic  wood  sawing  and  cutting;  and  (4)  a 
chemical  laboratory. 

The  Technological  Industrial  Museum  {TechnologiscJies  Oewerhe- 
Jftuieum)  at  Vienna  was  founded  in  1879  and  consists  of  a  school  for 
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various  trades,  a  testing  and  experiment  station,  and  an  industrial 
museum.  The  educational  work  of  the  institution  comprises  depart- 
ments for  woodworking,  for  industrial  chemistry,  for  the  metal 
industry,  and  for  electro-technics.  This  institution  is  described  in 
detail  on  pages  455  to  475. 

The  Educational  and  Experiment  Station  for  the  Graphic  Industrien 
{GraphiscJie  LeJir-  vnd  Yersuohsaimtali)  was  founded  in  Vienna  in 
1888.  It  is  intended  to  encoui-agc  industrial  art  by  teaching  the  most 
impoiiant  methods  of  photographic  rcptoduction  and  graphic  work 
generally.  It  has  four  departments:  (1)  a  school  of  photography  and 
repixMluction;  (2)  a  school  of  printing  and  illustrating;  (3)  an  experi- 
mental laboratory'  for  photo  chemistry;  and  (4)  a  musonm  for  the 
graphic  industries. 

The  Educational  and  Experiment  Station  for  the  Leather  Industry 
{Lehr-nnd  VersuchmnntaU fur  Lederindustrii;)  at  Vienna  wa**  founded 
in  18T4  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific  researches  in  the  leather 
industry  and  the  application  of  the  results  in  practice.  Its  work  con- 
sists of  experimental  tests  and  processes  used  in  the  leather  industry 
with  reference  to  their  practical  value  and  utility,  the  making  of  testy 
requested  by  the  authorities,  associations,  and  individuals,  and  the 
giving  of  advice  and  instruction  to  manufacturei^  and  others  engaged 
in  the  leather  industry.  There  is  also  a  course  for  young  persons  in 
which  theoretical  and  pmctical  instruction  is  given. 

The  Trade  School  for  Artistic  Embroidery  {FaclutchtiU  fiir  Knanf- 
sticherei)  at  Vienna  was  founded  in  1874,  and  gives  instniction  in  all 
branches  of  embroidery  work,  special  attention  being  directed  toward 
the  roriral  of  ancient  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  styles  of  cm- 
broidery  and  the  cultivation  of  an  artistic  taste  in  embroidery  work. 
The  school  has  a  live  years'  course.  Graduates  of  this  school  are  eligi- 
ble as  teachers  in  embroidery  schools.  A  special  course  in  restoring 
carpets  and  tapestry  was  recently  introduced. 

The  Central  Lace-Making  Course  {Ctntral'Spitzencvm)  at  Vienna 
was  opened  in  1870.  It  is  intended  to  give  a  higher  training  to  persons 
already  skilled  in  lace  making.  The  courses  consist  of  lace  sewing,  lace 
making,  and  crocheting,  and  cover  a  period  of  ten  months  each. 

The  Model  Trade  School  for  Basket  Making  {Musterwarkatatte  Jvr 
Korhjlechtfrei)  at  Vienna  was  founded  in  1880.  It  is  intended  to  edu- 
cate teachers  for  the  basket-making  schools  and  also  to  prepare  the 
patterns  and  models  used  in  such  institutions. 

The  Industrial  Art  School  {KunMgewerhe-Schule)  at  Prague,  which 
.was  founded  in  1888,  is  intended  to  educate  persons  for  industrial  art 
work  and  to  train  teachers  for  industrial  art  and  drawing  schools,  it 
comprises  a  geneml  art  school,  trade  and  special  schools  of  various 
kinds,  a  school  for  women,  and  Sunday  and  evening  schools  in  industrial 
art. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  attendance  at  these  institutions 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term,  1899-1900: 

AfSTRIAX  Ml'SEUM  FOR  ART  AND  I.NDfSTRY,  VIENNA. 

Department  for  general  work      101 

Trade  school  for  architectare   25 

Trade  Bchool  for  painting   70 

Trade  school  for  sculpture  and  plastic  art   4 

Workshop  for  chaang   11 

Workshop  for  wood  carving   10 

Workshop  for  ceramics  and  enamel  work    4 

Workshop  for  lace  designing   3 

Workshop  for  aiUstic  'wood  carving   3 


Total  ,   231 

TECHKOIXXIH'AL  IXIICSTRIAI.  HtrSElTM,  VIENNA. 

Department  for  woodworking   50 

Department  for  industrial  chemistry   64 

Department  for  metal  industry   152 

Department  for  electro-technics  ,   417 

Evening  and  Sunday  courses   415 


Total   1,088 

EDt'CATIONAIi  AXD  EXPEKIMRNT  STATION  FOlt  THE  (iRAPRlC  INDl'STRIES,  VIENNA. 

School  of  photography  and  reproduction   132 

School  of  printing  and  illustrating   18 

Total   150 

EDUCATIONAL  AKD  EXPERIMENT  STATION  FOR  THE  LEATHER  INDT'STRY,  VIENNA. 

Theoretical  and  practical  course   7 

TRADE  ttmOOL  FOB  ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY,  VIENNA. 

Trade  school,  proper   57 

Course  in  restoring  carpets  aiul  tapestry   5 

Total   62 

rESTRAL  LACE-VAKimi  CX>U»*E,  VIENNA. 

Course  in  laco  sewing   6 

Course  in  lace  making   10 

Coiirac  in  crochotii^   6 

Total   22 

INDCSTKIAI.  ART  ("TIIOOL,  PRAOITE. 

Department  for  figure  and  ornamental  drawinf.;  and  painting  -   67 

Department  for  figure  and  ornamental  modeling  -   30 

School  of  docorativo  architecture   9 

Bchool  of  omamnatal  modeling  and  embosidng  ••  6 

Bduxd  of  deoondive  drawing  and  paintii^   .  6 
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Trafle  Bchool  of  artiatic  metal  work  

Trade  school  of  wood  rarnng  

School  of  flower  painting  

School  of  textile  art  

Drawing  and  painting  Bchool  for  women  

Artistic  embroidery  school  for  women  

Evening  and  Sunday  coiirses  in  indnstrifti  art 


4 


S 

6 
3.S 
'20 
116 


Total 


Statistics  of  attendance  at  the  Model  Trade  School  for  Bosket  Making 
were  not  available. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  IMFOB.TANT  GBOUFS  OF  TRASBS. 

1"he  instrui'tioii  given  in  the.se  institutions  {F'whschahn  fiii'  die 
geiot-rhlichen  Jlauptgriippen)^  which  are  generall}'  known  as  State 
industrial  schools  (Staate-Oeiar^sehuh-'n),  U  mostly  of  a  higher  char- 
acter than  that  given  in  the  ordinary  trade  schools  and  covers  a  num- 
ber of  trades  and  industries  which  have  a  common  educational  bn^is. 
They  include  schools  of  industrial  art,  for  the  building  trades,  for 
machinery  construction,  for  the  chemical  industries,  and  for  the  tex- 
tile tiudes.  They  are  located  only  in  large  centers  where  they  are  of 
special  advantage  to  the  local  industries.  AVhile  each  school  is  under 
one  management  and  has  one  general  plan  of  instruction,  it  is  really  a 
combination  of  several  industrial  trade  schools,  that  portion  of  the 
instruction  being  diffei*entiated  which  relates  to  each  particular  trade 
or  industrj'. 

The  schools  are  of  two  grades — those  known  as  tlie  higher  industrial 
schools  {Cohere  GcwffrheHchulvn)  and  schools  for  foremen  ( ^Vt•^'hneiste)'- 
schulen).  In  half  of  the  institutions  both  the  higher  industrial  school 
and  the  school  for  foremen  are  included  in  the  same  institution,  and  in 
the  lai^r  cities  the  instruction  in  one  institution  covers  several  dis- 
tinct groups  of  industries. 

The  schools  for  foremen  (  M\i'hnei)stefHchide/t)  were  created  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  workers  in  the  building,  metal,  textile,  chem- 
ical, and  ai-t  industries,  such  as  carpenters,  masons,  stonecutters,  cab- 
inetmakers, machinists,  tinsmiths,  locksmiths,  weavers,  and  employees 
in  the  chemical-technical  works,  to  educate  themselves  in  their  i-espeo- 
tive  spheres  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  thus  fit  themselves  for 
the  positions  of  foremen,  master  buildei"s,  di*aft4men,  etc.  The  gen- 
eral conditions  of  admission  are  that  the  candidates  shall  have  com- 
pleted their  regular  public-school  education.  The  pupils  consist  mostly 
of  persons  who  have  wholly  or  partly  learned  a  trade  and  who  wish  to 
obtain  such  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  as  will  fit  them  for 
higher-class  work.  Such  instruction  as  is  of  a  general  educational 
character  is  here  reduced  to  the  smallest  measure  possible.  AccoMing 
to  local  conditions  the  schools  comprise  sevens  technical  divisiona  ior 
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building  trades,  metal  working,  textiles,  and  chemical  work,  as  well  as 
for  small  handicraft  trades  and  artistic  work.  Each  of  these  divisions 
comprises  four  semiannual  courses.  The  two  lower  courses  are  so 
arranged  that  persons  unable  to  attend  the  remaining  courses  can  obtain 
sufficient  training  to  fit  themselves  for  such  posts  as  overseers,  stationary 
and  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  etc.  The  courses  for  the  building 
trades  arc  given  only  in  the  winter  terms  so  that  students  can  work  at 
their  trades  during  the  busy  season.  In  order  to  make  it  easier  for 
deserving  persons  to  attend  these  courses  scholarships  are  provided  by 
the  State  and  by  local  employers.  In  many  respects  this  system  of 
schools  for  foremen  was  copied  after  schools  existing  in  Germany. 
The  schools  have  workshops  and  laboratories. 

The  higher  industrial  schools  {hoJiere  GeictrheachuleH)  are  entirely 
different  in  character  from  the  schools  for  foremen.  This  difference 
is  not  only  in  the  qualifications  for  entrance  and  the  destination  of 
students,  but  also  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  Their  purpose  is  to 
furnish  a  grade  of  instruction  coming  immediately  after  that  of  the 
HeaUchide^  Healffi/mnasium,  or  Gymnasium.  Their  programmes 
embrace  four  classes  of  one  year  each.  The  object  of  the  training  is 
to  prepare  persons  for  the  higher  technical  and  administrative  positions 
in  industrial  establishments,  and  particularly  in  the  building,  machin- 
ery, and  chemical  trades.  The  positions  specially  in  view  are  those  of 
master  builders  and  contractors,  superintendents  of  mechanical  and 
metallurgical  works,  machine  shops  and  gas  works,  proprietoi's  and 
directors  of  manufacturing  establishments,  heavy  motive-power  works, 
master  mechanics  in  the  railway  service,  superintendents  of  brew- 
cries,  distilleries,  etc.,  and  generally  those  positions  which  require 
both  administrative  ability  and  technical  knowledge  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral scientific  and  liberal  education. 

These  schools  arc  organized  into  depaii^ments  according  to  the  subjects 
taught,  viz,  building  trades,  mechanical -technical,  chemical -technical, 
and  textile.  The  same  school  may  include  only  one  or  several  of  these 
departments.  The  course  of  instruction  in  each  case  depends  upon 
the  particular  object  of  the  school.  The  general  educational  prepara- 
tory branches  constitute  the  basis  upon  which  the  special  trade  educa- 
tion rests.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  each  pupil  is  trained  for  his  own 
particular  line  of  work.  During  the  summer  vacation  the  pupils  are 
given  opportunities  for  practical  work  in  building  enterprises,  work- 
shops, and  factories.  The  schools  have  mechanical  workshops  and 
electrical  and  chemical  laboratories.  The  teachers  in  both  grades  of 
the  State  industrial  schools  are  partly  graduates  of  the  technical  high 
schools,  partly  persons  trained  in  industrial  art,  and  partly  pcT-sons 
qualified  as  teachers  of  intermediate  schools.  They  are  required  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  their  schools  and  the  manufacturers  of  the 
vicinity,  especially  by  doing  work  of  practical  value  to  the  industries. 
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conducting  special  courses  for  manufacturers,  etc.  AH  of  these  schools 
have,  in  addition  to  the  regulai'  day  courses,  evening  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools  or  special  evening  drawing  or  industrial  courses. 

On  January  1,  1900,  there  were  18  State  industrial  schools  in  Aus- 
tria and  1  was  in  course  of  construction.  In  addition,  there  were  2 
group  schools  which  were  not  maintained  by  the  State.  The  following 
tabl«  shows  the  character  and  attendance  of  IS  of  the  State  schools  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900: 

ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

TERM  1899-1900,  BY  COURSES. 

SOHOOLS  FOB  FOBEISBN. 


Courses. 


School  tor  foremen  at — 

Building 
trades. 

Mechan- 

Icftl-lfTh- 
lilt'al. 

Indm- 

trifl! 
art. 

Wearing. 

Dyeing. 
26 

Electro- 
tech- 
nical. 

6H 

m 
w 

M 

16J 
158 

BrttDD  (textile  scbool)  

7 

IS 

119 
207 
97 
89 

•to 

201 
130 
111 
158 
175 

Qritt  

44 
65 
111 

40 

82 
bl> 

66 

1  { 

GO 

24 
90 

  .... 

301 

ToUl  

6S 

53 

1,M1 

m 

«0  j  21 

2fi 

63 

BICBEB  INnUSTBIAIi  SCUOOLS. 

State  Industrial  school  nt — 

Prepor- 
ator>-. 

Cheiufc- ' 
al-tech-  i  Textile. 
nl«a1.  1 

S2 
77 

78 

83 

87 

92 

90 

72 

44 

(14 
142 

56 
30 
115 

49 

93 
147 

105 
37 
UO 

M 

69 

90 
40 
90 

1 

Total  

620 

638 

711 

239  1  39 

Of  the  18  schools  shown  in  the  above  table,  9  comprise  both  the 
higher  industrial  school  and  the  school  for  foremen  in  the  same  insti> 
tution.  The  remaining  9  institutions  are  schools  for  foremen  only. 
In  addition  to  the  attendance  enumerated  above,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  attended  special  courses,  continuation  schools,  and 
diawing  halls  connected  wiUi  these  institutions.  Following  is  a  state- 
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meiit  of  the  total  attendance  of  the  18  institutions  at  the  ben^Dning  of 


the  winter  term  1899-1900. 

PupHa. 

B^lar  day  coursofl  at  the  9  higher  indostriBl  schoola   2, 047 

Regnlar  day  courses  at  the  18  schools  for  foremen   2, 982 

Special  courses  at  12  echools   2, 117 

Ck)inmercial  day  coureea  at  1  school   195 

Industrial  continuation  classes  at  16  schools   3,  219 

Commercial  continuation  classes  at  2  schools   228 

»             Open  drawing  balls  at  4  schools   207 

Miscellaneous  courses  at  6  schools  ,   867 


Total  attendance   11,  862 


The  industrial  schools  which  were  not  maintained  by  the  State  are 
the  Higher  Industrial  School,  at  Hohensladt^  and  the  Lower  Austrian 
Provincial  Industrial  School,  at  Vienna. 

During  the  year  1898  the  ministry  of  education  expended  1,448,000 
gulden  (^87,888)  for  the  maintenance  of  this  class  of  schools. 

OSNE&AI.  KAroiCBAlTT  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  schools  for  important  groups  of  ti-ades  and  for  indiridual 
trades  do  not  admit  pupils  until  they  have  passed  their  fouitecnth 
year  of  age,  and  are  therefore  inaccessible  to  persons  who  hare  to 
beffin  to  earn  a  livelihood  at  that  time,  the  general  handicraft  schools 
{allgemeine  Ilandwerhtrschxden)  admit  pupils  at  the  age  of  12  years, 
or  before  they  have  passed  the  compulsory  school  age.  The  trade 
schools  educate  the  pupils  for  specific  tiades,  but  the  handicraft 
echools,  which  are  more  in  the  nature  of  manual-training  schools,  give 
a  thorough  preparatoiy  training  for  industrial  work  in  general, 
especially  such  as  will  tend  to  supply  the  handicraft  ti*ades  with  a 
select  class  of  young  workingmen.  In  this  way  they  offer  to  the  sons 
of  workingmen  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  training  in  pi*actical  work, 
which  they  can  not  obtain  in  the  ordinary  public  schools.  The  general 
handicraft  schools  therefore  include,  in  a  two  or  three  yeai*s*  course,  a 
continuation  of  the  regular  public-school  education,  combined  with  in- 
struction in  a  number  of  branches  of  work  which  is  of  practical  value  in 
industrial  octMipations.  Instruction  in  drawing  is  specially  emphasized, 
manual  training  is  combined  with  theoretical  work,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose  modeling  rooms  and  workshops  are  attached  to  the  schools.  The 
handicraft  schools  are  not  intended  to  replace  apprenticeships,  but 
only  to  constitute  a  good  preparatory  training  therefor.  Continua- 
tion schools  and  public  drawing  rooms  are  ah^o  attached  to  these  handi- 
craft schools.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  thorough  master 
workmen  for  the  practical  work  and  of  regular  graduated  teachers  for 
the  public-school  instruction.  These  schools  have  existed  only  about 
fifteen  years  and  on  account  of  their  great  expense  are  few  in  number. 

As  these  institutions  are  manual  training  rather  than  trade-schools 
ft  detailed  description  is  not  given.    In  order  to  give^'^^b'^fntfidOlSi!^ 
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the  scope  of  the  instruction,  the  following  statement  of  the  subjects 
taught  and  the  hours  devoted  to  each  is  shown: 

PROGRAMME  OF  ISSTRUCTION  AT  A  GENERAL  HANDICRAFT  SCHOOL  AS  PRESCRIBED 
BY  THE  MINISTERIAL  ORDER  OF  MAY  ^  1896. 


Sti)iJt.>cUi  taught. 


Religion  

LBDfnuffe  and  boalncas  forua  

Ge<>Knptir  

Elements  of  physic?  (lud  mechanlcfl  

Materials  ana  technology  

Industrial  arithmetic  

Bookkeeping  and  ludustrial  law  

Free-hand  drawing  

Geometry  and  geometrieal  and  pcrepeedre  drawing  . 

Industrial  drawing  

Modeling  

Mamul  training  

PenmaoBhip  


Total 


Hours  per  week. 


FIrat 
rear. 


Second 
year, 


43 


Third 
year. 


2 
S 
2 
2 
4 
2 
8 
4 
14 


41 


The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  each  of  the  handicraft 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  1899-1900: 

ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  GENERAL  HANDICRAFT  SCHOOLS,  WINTER  TERM,  IfWWWft. 


Location  of  school . 


Llntz  

KlaKeiifurth .. 

Imst  

Jaromirz  

Kladno  

TetMhen  

LeiWimlsclil. . . 
Jting-BuiitdHU 

Kolln  

Wolln  

Kuttenberg ... 

Total.... 


Handl- 
cralt 
school. 

Open 
drawing 
ball. 

Contlnu- 
atl<m 
school. 

Total. 

107 

20 

219 

346 

55 

42 

168 

2Gb 

46 

10 

22 

78 

TO 

20 

143 

2X3 

90 

17 

m 

459 

IM 

41 

145 

290 

37 

30 

134 

201 

104 

75 

146 

S25 

98 

10 

188 

296 

67 

20 

130 

74 

20 

320 

414 

81^ 

30a 

1,889 

3,046 

During  the  year  189S  the  ministry  of  education  expended  94,000 
gulden  ($38,164)  for  tlie  support  of  these  handicraft  schools. 

Of  the  11  State  handici-aft  schools  enumerated  above  5  are  com- 
munal schools  receiving  State  subsidies,  and  ai*e  located  at  Jung- 
Buntzlau,  Kolin,  Kuttenberg,  Leitomischl,  and  Wolin. 

SOHOOLS  FOB  PABTIOtTLAB  TAASES. 

These  schools  {Facfiitchuleti  fur  einzehie  gticerbliche  Zwet'ge)  are 
intended  to  promote  imix>rtant  individual  trades,  and  are  therefore 
located  not  only  in  the  larger  industrial  centers  but  also  in  Bmallor 
communities  where  ccitain  individual  trades  have  attained  some 
importance.  This  applies  specially  in  the  case  of  weaving,  gjass  and 
ceramic  industries,  and  stone  and  metal  working.  Another  important 
object  of  these  schools  is  to  revive  and  improve  home  or  c<rtta;;c 
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industries,  which  are  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many 
localities  in  Austria,  but  in  which,  owing  to  the  crude  and  primitive 
methods  of  production,  the  persons  engaged  had  been  unable  to  earn 
more  than  a  scant  liv^elihood.  It  is  intended  that  these  schools  should 
teach  such  workers  the  best  methods  of  production  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  modern  times  and  with  modern  appliances. 

The  schools  differ  greatly  in  the  scope  of  their  work  as  well  as  in  their 
attendance,  the  latter  ranging  from  six  pupils  with  one  teacher  to 
several  hundred  pupils  with  a  dozen  or  more  teachers  in  one  school. 
A  distinguishing  mark  of  all  these  schools  is  the  great  prominence 
which  is  given  to  drawing.  The  length  of  the  course  of  tmining  varies, 
extending  in  some  cases  to  four  years. 

In  most  schools  pupils,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  are  required  to  have 
completed  their  regular  common-school  education  and  to  have  passed 
the  ago  of  14  years.  The  certificates  of  graduation  in  many  of  these 
trade  schools  take  the  place  of  the  handicraft  certificates  {Befdhigungs- 
iiachwets)  required  by  the  industrial  code,  and  entitle  the  holder  to 
the  independent  practice  of  his  trade.  The  institutions  which  can 
issue  such  certificates  are  specially  designated  by  official  orders  of  the 
ministry  of  education  with  the  approval  of  the  ministry  of  commerce. 

The  teaching  per^nnel  of  these  schools  consists  partly  of  instruct- 
ors trained  in  pedagogy  and  partly  of  experts  in  technical  or  artistic 
work.  The  management  is  usually  intrusted  to  persons  who  have 
received  a  high-school  education,  these  persons  being  in  many  cases 
architects  or  mechanical  engineers.  For  the  industrial  art  branches 
teachers  are  usually  selected  who  have  been  educated  in  the  industrial 
art  school  of  the  museum  at  Vienna.  Aside  from  the  actual  teach- 
ers, all  trade  schools  "have  for  the  practical  training,  especially  for 
instruction  in  the  workshops,  master  workmen  who  were  specially 
trained  as  superintendents  or  foremen  in  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. To  the  last-mentioned  class  of  instructors  usually  belongs 
the  difScult  task  of  giving  to  the  pupils  a  training  which  is  to  replace 
apprenticeship. 

The  trade  schools  for  particular  industries  may  be  grouped  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  schools  for  lace  work  and  embroidery;  (2)  schools  for  weav- 
ing, knitting,  etc.;  (3)  schools  for  wood,  iron,  and  stone  work;  (4) 
schools  for  earthenware  and  glassware;  (5)  schools  for  metal  working; 
and  (6)  schools  for  various  other  trades. 

In  1899,  according  to  an  official  report  published  by  the  Austrian 
ministry  of  education,  there  were  96  State  trade  schools  and  62  private 
and  State-subsidized  schools  in  Austria.  In  1898  the  ministry  of 
education  expended  1,004,000  gulden  ($407,624)  for  Bchools  of  this 
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character.  The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  each  of  the 
96  State  trade  schools  at  the  beginnings  of  the  school  term  1899-1900: 

ATTENDANCE  AT  STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  PARTICULAR  TRADES,  1899-1900. 


Ch&raoter  of  whool  and  locality. 


SCHOOLS  FOB  I.AC£  WORK  AfiD  EHBROIDCBY. 

Lace  work: 

Chiapovano  

Cles  

Dol-Otllca  

Flitsch  

GossengrQii  , 

Idrfft  , 

Isola  

Luserna  

PredKzzo  

Proveis  , 

Tlone  , 

Embroidery: 

DomWm  

GnuUtz  

X^ce  work  and  embnAAery:  Lalbach  

.  Total  

SCHOOLS  FOR  WEAVISO,  KJtlTTING,  KTC. 

Wearing: 

Beonlsch  

Fraiikstadt  

Freudentbal  

Easlacli  .'  

Hobenelbe  

Humpolefz  

Jftgerndurf  

KoniKinhof  

LandKknm  

Lomnltz  

Nachod   

Neu  Bistritz  

NeuUtsctiein  

Prownitz  ,  

Reichenau  a.  d.  Kn  

Reich  cnberg  

Hochlite  , 

Romerstadt  

Rumburg  

Bchlurlienau  

Rchoaberg  

Starkenbach  

Storkatadt  

Sternberg  

Wamsdorf  , 

Wlldenschwert  

Zwittau  

Knitting: 

Schonlinde  , 

Strakonitz  

Weaving  and  kniUlng:  Ancti  

Textiles:  YLennR  

Total  

KHOOUS  FOR  VOOD,  IRO!!,  AND  STONE  WORK. 

Woodwork: 

Aroo  ,  

Bergraichcnstein  

Boscn  

Chnidim  

Cortina  d'Ampezzo  

Ebensec  

Ootbchee  

Qrullch  

Hallein   

HallsUtt  

KiTopolung  

Kolomea  

KSnlgsbeig  

Laybacli  , 


Day  trade  courses. 


R^alar 
pupils. 


648 


639 


Special  Total 
pupils,  pupils. 


62 


59 


Contln- 
.uation 
courses. 


610 


69 


Other 
conrsea. 


31 


70 


16 


698 


IC 


255 


TS8 


E3 
47 
Bl 
8« 
48 
S4 
43 
62 
SB 
59 
53 
31 
83 
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102 


36 


139 


21 


14 


TotaL 


1  ! 
16 
39 

C  I 


30  I 
47  ' 


69 


39 


17 

62 


&1 


108 
30 


6S  49 


41 

27 
98 
49 

14 
167 
33 
63 
65 
21 
46 

16 
XI 
93 


74rt 


39 
15 

27 
3 
AS 
20 
58 
87 
30 
fi2 
62 
13 
23 
ft7 
14 

117 
fiH 
62 
74 

183 
06 
44 
27 
51 

127 
31 


9 
106 
291 


2.005 


112 
145 
171 
881 
186 
III 
M 
96 
231 
60 
7* 
53 
142 
128 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  9TATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  PARTICULAB  TRADES,  lS09-l«0-Conoludcd. 


Cbaracter  of  rataool  and  IcxaUlty. 


SCIIOOU  FOR  WOOD.  IRON,  AND  BTOXS  WORK- 

con  eluded. 


Wood  work— Concluded. 

Mariano  

Tachau  

Vlllach  

Wal.  HeaeritBCb  

Wall  cm  

Wflrbenthal  

Zakopana   

Basket  making: 

BleiBtadt  

Foeliuio  

Helnlk  

Zaga  

Stonework: 

Horitz  

Laas  

Wood  and  Iran  work:  Brack  a.  d.  Mur . 
Wood  and  stone  work:  Trent  


Total. 


Day  trade  cooraea. 


Regular  Special  Total 
pupiLx.    pupils,  pnptla. 


BCHOOLB  FOB  KAJmiSNWARE  AKD  GLASBWORK. 


Earthenware: 

Bcchin  

Oberlentensdorl. 

Teplitz  

Znalm  

Glaien-nrk: 

Huldft  

Stein  Schunau... 


Total. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  VKTAL  WORK. 


Machine  conRtmction: 

Klagenfurth  

Kotnmotaa  

Prcrau  

Houaesmltfa  i  ng: 

Kunlggriitz  

Swlatnlkl  

Iron  and  ateel  work: 

Falpmea  

Sleycr  

Firearms  making:  Ferlach  ... 
Rougb-lron  work:  Sulkowlcc. 
Uetalwork:  NlzdOTt   


Total. 


XIECELLANBOU3  SCHOOLS. 

Mu.«lral-inRtrumcnt  making: 

Gra-slitz  

8ch5nbach  

Artistic  brazing,  engraving,  and  bronze  work: 

OablonE  

Drawing  und  modeling:  St.  Ulrich  

Preclous-stonBRrindlngandeetlinR:  Tumao.. 
Watch  and  clock  making:  Korlatein  


Total. 


secafitvlatiox. 

Bchoolfl  lot  lace  work  and  embroidery. . 

SchoolH  for  wearing,  knitting,  etc  

Schools  for  wood.  Iron,  and  stone  work. 
Schools  for  earthenware  andglanwork 

Schools  for  metal  work  

Mlscetlaneous  schools  


Total. 


22 
14 
66 
75 
41 
20 
100 


17 


23 
U 
Ti 
75 
41 
•iO 
100 


1,130 


213 


179 
276 

56 
20 
25 
90 


68ti 


1,1130 
213 
49.1 
58S 

3,611 


111 


1.2U 


27 


247 


lO'i 
G9 


f.2 
59 

114 
34 
11 

18<l 

469 


284 
315 

58 
24 
81 

33 


775 


610 

(m 

1,24-1 
247 
506 
775 

4,0S0 


Contin- 
uation 

courses. 


972 


128 
ILi 


159 

HS 


620 


SI 


37 


Other 
courses. 


m 

12 


208 


738 
972 
620 
226 
208 

2,664 


dNot  reported. 
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Following  is  a  lisit  of  the  places  in  which  are  located  the  G'2  privnte 
and  State-subsidized  ti-adc  schools  in  Austria  for  which  no  statintics  of 
attendance  could  bo  obtained: 

PRIVATE  AND  STATE -SUBSIDIZED  TRADE  SCTIIOOLS. 

lace  work:  Drwau;  Gottesgab,  lleinrichegrun,  and  Wamberg,  in  Bohemia;  Kan- 
czuga  and  Zakopana,  in  Galicia;  Prottau,  in  Tyrol. 
Embroidery:  Cracow  and  Mak6w,  in  Galicia. 

Weaving:  Gliniany,  Gorlice,  Korczyna,  Kos6w,  Krossno,  Lanoiit,  Rakzawa,  Rych- 
wald,  and  Wilamowice,  in  Galicia. 

Woodwork:  Bleil)erg  and  Malburgeth,  in  Carinthia;  Kal^'arj-a  and  Stanislau,  in 
Galic-ia;  Wal.  Meseriti?ch,  in  Moravia. 

Basket  making:  Kouigsaal,  Rothwasser,  Scnftenberg,  Silber-Bei^adt,  and  Wolin, 
in  Bohemia;  Rattcndorf  and  8teinfeld,  in  Carintliia;  Czerwona  Wola,  D2uruw, 
Bndki,  Skolyszyn,  Stryhahce,  Wojelaw,  and  Zator,  in  Galicia;  Zwettel,  in  Jjowcr 
Austria;  Xenstadtl,  Koznau,  Wisowitz,  and  Wsetin,  in  Moram;  Hillersdorf,  in 
Silepia;  Denno,  Male,  and  Proreis,  in  Tyrol. 

Stonework:  Friedeberg  and  Saubedorf,  in  Silesia. 

Wf4;on  making:  Grybow  and  Grzymalow,  in  Galicia. 

Wagon  making  and  joining:  Kamionka  Strzuniilowa,  in  Galicia. 

Karthenware:  Kolomea,  Porcba  Zegota,  and  Touste,  in  Galicia. 

Shoemaking:  Alt-Saodec,  Ubn6w,  and  Witkowo,  in  Galicia. 

Music:  Petschau  and  Presenitz,  in  Bohemia. 

Rope  making:  Radymno,  in  Galicia. 

Iron  and  steel  work:  Waidhofen  a.  d.  Ipbs,  in  Txiwer  Austria. 
Trade  drawing:  Auasce,  in  Styria. 

mSUSTBIAI.  OONTnmATION  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  {gewerlllcJie  Forthlldungmchulen)  arc  intended  to  give 
to  the  great  mass  of  working  people  who  are  already  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations,  and  therefore  have  not  the  time  to  attend  day  schools, 
an  opxK)rtunity  to  extend  and  to  increase  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
their  occupations  by  giving  theoretical  instruction  in  the  evenings  and 
on  Sundays.  With  regard  to  their  purposes  they  may  be  divided  into 
general  industrial  continuation  schools  {allgemeine  geweMu'he  Fwt- 
hlldungsschxdeii)^  trade  continuation  schools  (fachlicfie  FoHh!l<hntgs~ 
achuhn)^  and  continuation  schools  for  girls. 

The  general  industrial  continuation  schools  are  conducted  by  virtue 
of  a  decree  of  the  ministry  of  education,  dated  February  24,  1883. 
They  are  maintained  by  employers  of  labor  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties and  are  subsidized,  as  a  rule,  by  the  State  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  of  their  annual  expenditures.  The  State,  through  the  ministry 
of  education,  further  encourages  these  schools  b}'  maintaining  model 
continuation  schools  in  connection  with  the  State  industrial  institu- 
tions, by  supplying  educational  material,  and  by  training  tcachei*s  for 
these  schools  by  means  of  sp<!cial  vacation  cour-^cs  at  the  State  indus- 
trial institutions. 

The  attendance  at  these  industrial  continuation  schools  is  not  usually 
compulsory,  but  the  industrial  code  of  Austria  i-eg|uii^  ^jl^f^^l^^ 
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allow  employees  under  18  years  of  age  the  necessary  time  for  attend- 
ance at  these  schools.  The  iDstruction  generally  covers  about  seven 
months  each  year,  beginning  in  the  fall  and  ending  in  the  spriDg^ 
The  bmnches  taught  are  elementary  and  technical  drawing,  business 
forms,  industrial  mathematics,  and  bookkeeping. 

The  trade  continuation  schools  {fachliche  Forihildungsschulen)  are 
intended  for  individual  trades  or  groups  of  similar  trades.  In  these 
schools  the  instruction  is  much  more  specialized  than  in  the  preceding 
class,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  needs  of  particular  trades 
and  industries.  Among  these  schools  may  be  considered  the  trade 
continuation  courses  maintained  in  connection  with  the  trade  schools 
for  particular  industries.  The  schook  offer  to  persons  following 
particular  trades,  but  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools,  opportunities 
to  continue  their  particular  technical  training  on  Sundays  and  even- 
ings. In  Vienna  there  are  many  of  these  trade  continuation  schools 
maintained  by  the  trade  guilds  and  subsidized  by  the  State.  The 
instruction  given  in  these  schools  covers  a  two  to  thi'ee  years'  course 
of  about  ten  hours  per  week,  and  comprises  theoretical  as  welt  as 
industrial  training. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  industrial  continuation  schools 
t^ere  are  also  in  a  number  of  cities  industrial  continuation  schools  for 
girls.  Their  object  is  to  educate  girls  who  wish  to  be  trained  in  indus- 
trial or  commercial  pursuits.  They  are  usually  created  by  private 
employers  and  subsidized  by  the  State. 

Complete  statistics  of  attendance  at  industrial  continuation  schools 
were  not  available.  The  attendance  at  continuation  schools  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  State  industnal  schools,  the  general  handicraft 
schools,  and  the  State  schools  for  particular  trades,  is  shown  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  descnption  of  these  institutions.  Following 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  attendance  at  these  continuation  schools  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900: 

ATTENDASCE  AT  INDUSTRIAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS,  1899-1900. 


Clos]  of  school. 


State  fnclustria]  schools  

Handicraft  Bchoola  

Weaving  schools  

Schools  lor  wood  and  stone  work  

Bchoolfl  for  earthenware  and  glatvi  work  

Schools  for  metal  work  

School  for  bmziDg,  eDgraving,  and  braze  work . 


Toul. 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

16 

219 

11 

1,889 

14 

738 

15 

9»1 

6 

520 

8 

226 

1 

196 

66 

7,772 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  in  1899  about  650  industrial  contin- 
uation schools  in  the  Austrian  Empire  which  were  not  attached  to  other 
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j?echnical  s<^ools.  Their  total  atteDdance  was  estimated  to  be  about 
100,000.  On  pages  548  to  560  «i%  given  a  description  ami  statistics  of 
lite  indusMal  continuation  schools  in  the  citj  of  VienM. 

Giarsa&L  dbawxzto  schools. 

Besides  the  varioas  trade  «nd  technical  schools  above  mentioned 
tiiere  are  schools  for  drawing  and  modeling  (JZet-cheti-  vnd  Modelier- 
schulen)  which  offer  to  all  persons,  regardless  of  occupation,  opportu- 
nities for  perfecting  l^emsclves  in  drawing  and  modelii^.  These 
schools  do  not  possess  a  special  trade  or  technical  character.  Some 
are  connected  with  museums  or  other  educational  institutions,  while 
otliers  are  cMiduct^  independently.  Of  tl»  latter,  tiiree  in  Vienna 
and  one  in  Brunn  are  subsidized  by  the  State.  The  total  attendance 
oif  these  four  schools  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  school  tenn  1899-1900 
was  262  persons. 

To  recapitulate,  the  tottU  attendance  at  the  State  industrial  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Austria,  excluding  continuation  schools,  was  as 
follows  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1809-1900: 

ATTENBANCS  AT  STATE  ZNDITSTBIAL  EDUCATIONAL  IKSTTrCTIOKB,  ISBV-UW. 

CIw*  ol  fldhool.  ' 


Central  indURtrlKl  educational  Instftntlons. 

ScliooLt  for  Important  crrou pa  ot  trades  

Uenvral  handicraft  hcoooIs  

fiofaoofa  for  paztlRalar  trades  

0«nfiial  drawing  schaoii  -  


Total. 


Schoek. 

i? 

•s 

1,871 
11,888 

S,04« 
«8,81» 
2«2 

136 

25, 8U 

oNot  Inolndlie  1  achool  not  reported. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  State  in  1000  for  industrial  edu- 
cational institutions,  including  the  subsidized  museums  and  commercial 
schools,  was  8,322,000  crowns  ($1,669,066). 

The  following  tabic,  c<»Qpiied  from  statistics  contained  in  a  work 
entitled  Enhoickhing  des ge}oerbUchen  Uniei'richtmresenn  in  Oenter- 
reich^  by  Baron  Rudolph  von  Klimburg,  an  officer  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  shows  the  development  of  State  and  other  institutions 
for  trade  and  tcchuical  education  in  Austria  from  1877  to  1895: 
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m.U>£  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  EAOH 
BOHOOL  TERlf,  1877  TO  1895. 


M77 
1878 
1S79 
1880 
1881 
18Si 
IB8S 
1881 
1886 
1S86 
1687 
1888 
U«89 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1891 
1894 
1885 


lostltutfons. 


Sehooln! 
for  Im- 1 


6en- 


groups 
trades,  i**^*''^' 


craft 


and 


for 
partle- 

lUar 
trades. 


draw- 
ing 

schools 


10  j 
11 


72 
73 
76 
78 
80 
118 
92 
106 
110 
117 
117 
120 
U6 
129 
139 
145 
147 
154 
162 


127 
J73 
196 
207 
227 
216 
MS 
820 
348 
378 
412 
439 
474 
4S3 
636 
578 
631 
661 
708 


Total. 


209 
256 
280 
296 
317 
846 
410 
41S 
t492 
514 
649 
580 
610 
64S 
762 
751 
806 
S45 
891 


Teach- 
ers. 


m 

1,210 
1,217 

I,  WO 

"J.«DS 

ii.Ti>4  . 

IJKiU 

4.nii 

6,]75 
6,4H) 
B,W5 


Attendance. 


Schools 
for  Im- 
portant 

groups 

of 
trades. 


m 
m 

1,067 

878 
1.IS9 
1.314 

1,  eifi 

■:.:m 

2,  \>*- 

■J,  ■>!! 

3,  MG 
S,<TS 


Gen- 
eral 

handi- 
craft 

Khoote 


Ha 

-,42 
771 
1,022 


Schoobt 

for 
partic- 
ular 
trades. 


i. 
4.P37 
6.498 
6,120 
5,763 

Km 

5. 7in 
tt.]3l 

9,  aw 

9.603 
£,607 


CtmtlD- 
uation 
and 
draw- 
ing 
schools. 


Mi;,  906 
KS.aft7 

Er:UJ,440 

42,373 
4T.S66 

J'.'.  Af* 

n*.  T->i 
7:^.791 
7»,i(a 


TotaL 


17,617 
23,864 
29, -IH 

2?.  179 
»,3E6 
31,754 
S«.1.14 
d2.ll7S 
46,773 
60,973; 
a.  681 
57,941 
KS.439 
C7,70T 
73.4da 

M,H7 
1^,001 

m,tm 


ainclnded  In  contfnitatlon  and  drawing  schools. 
Alnclodiaj 
<^Tli  lit  total 
the  original. 


*  Including  aohoola  for  piijrilcalar  tiadea. 

^Tlilft  total  does  not  agree  with  the  mm  of  the  Items;  the  Rgnrea  given,  however,  are  according  to 


The  table  following,  obtained  from  the  same  source,  shows  the 
expenditures  of  the  Austrian  mini.?try  of  educatioi;  for  industrial 
education  each  year  from  1892  to  1898: 

EXPENDITUSES  OF  THIS  UINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IK 

AUSTRIA,  1892  TO  1898. 

[Original  Agures  were  given  in  thousands  of  gulden.] 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Schools  for 
important 
gnmpsof 
trades. 

General 
handicraft 
schools. 

Schools  for 
particular 
trades. 

Indostrlal 
contlnua- 

schools. 

other. 

Total. 

1897  

8384,076 
411, 526 
425,894 
469,742 
486,888 
623,834 
667,888 

130,450 

30,044 
32,886 
34,104 
84,916 
35,728 
88,  lU 

$S(M,(»4 
617. 898 
334,544 
&>1,438 
878,620 
895,444 
407,624 

863,742 

70,644 
78,764 
86.884 
98,880 
101,500 
112,868 

$118,274 

llB,9'i8 
122,206 
129,920 
140,070 
146,972 
156,716 

«B96,686 
960,  (MO 
9»1,2»4 
1,075,088 
1,128,274 
1,202,978 
1,808,260 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  APPRENTICE- 
SHIP SYSTEM. 

Austria,  like  GermaDy,  while  perfecting  her  system  of  industrial 
schools,  has  by  no  means  abandoned  the  appenticeship  system  as  a 
valuable  means  for  the  imparting  of  trade  training.  On  the  contrary, 
the  effort  bow  being  made  to  perfect  this  system  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  phases  of  the  modem  movement  for  the 
making  of  skilled  worko^.    It  has  been  shown  that  the  diief  means 
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by  which  the  apprenticeship  is  sought  to  be^  preserved  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  existing  industrial  conditions  is  through  the  promo- 
tion of  trade  associations  after  the  model  of  the  old  guild.  The  same 
method  and  action  is  followed  by  Austria.  The  old  guilds,  for  many 
years  declining  in  importance,  had  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
industrial  code  of  1859  reached  the  last  st^s  of  decay.  This  code, 
as  one  of  its  main  purposes,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  these 
associations.  It  made  it  obligatory  upon  employers  to  maintain  their 
relations  with  their  guilds,  or  to  restore  tiiem  when  they  had  been 
discontinued 

Farther  efforts  to  reorganize  the  guilds  so  as  to  bring  them  more  in 
harmony  with  changed  industrial  conditions,  and  to  make  of  them 
efficient  organizations,  were  made  in  the  laws  of  March  15,  1883,  and 
February  23,  1897.  The  law  of  1883  is  of  especial  importance.  It 
established  the  guilds  upon  a  new  basis,  which  exists  at  the  present 
time,  as  the  law  of  1897  introduced  but  slight  modifications.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  law  of  1883  is  that  whereby  the  funda- 
mental difference  is  recognized  between  the  conditions  in  the  large 
industrial  establishments  or  factories  and  those  in  the  handicraft  trades. 
The  true  sphere  of  activity  for  the  guilds  was  seen  to  be  in  bringing 
together  for  purposes  of  mutual  benefit  the  small  independent  employ- 
ers and  artisans.  The  law,  therefore,  exempted  the  heads  of  factories 
from  the  obligation  of  membership  in  the  guilds.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  guilds  as  regards  the  small  employers  and  handicraftsmen, 
however,  were  considerably  enlarged.  It  was  hoped  through  the 
guilds  to  enable  these  classes  to  hold  their  own  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  larger  estoblishments. 

The  principle  of  obligatory  guilds  is  unreservedly  accepted.  The 
law  provides  that  whoever  carries  on  a  trade  on  his  own  account  or  as 
a  contractor,  becomes  by  virtue  of  his  undertaking  such  trade  a  mem- 
ber of  the  guild  for  his  industry  and  district.  At  the  same  time  all 
the  employees  become  associates  {Aiigehoriye). 

The  follovfing  statement  of  the  functions  of  these  guilds  shows  to 
how  large  an  extent  they  are  bodies  to  look  after  the  training  of 
apprentices.  Their  duties  are  (1)  to  maintain  harmonious  relations 
between  employei-s  and  their  employees,  especially  in  respect  to 
the  organization  of  the  labor  force,  the  provision  of  guild  shelters 
or  lodges,  and  the  securing  of  employment  for  persons  out  of  work; 
(2)  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  apprenticeship  system,  by  the  prep- 
aration of  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  authorities, 
regarding  the  technical  and  moral  instruction  of  apprentices,  the 
length  of  their  terms  of  service,  examinations,  etc.,  and  the  ^retching 
over  the  compliance  with  these  regulations,  the  ratification  of  the  cer- 
tificates granted  to  them,  and  the  determination  of  the  conditions  to  be 
required  for  the  keeping  of  apprentices,  and  the  number4?f  appren- 
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tices  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  other  employees ;  (3)  to  create 
arbitration  committees  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  mem- 
bers of  the  guilds  and  their  employees  arising  out  of  their  labor, 
apprenticeship,  and  wage  relations,  and  to  create  arbitration  institu- 
tions for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  members  of  a  guild,  for 
which  purpose  several  guilds  may  unite;  (4)  to  further  the  creation  of 
and  themselves  to  establish  and  maintain  trade  schools;  (5)  to  care  for 
sick  employees  through  the  creation  of  new  or  the  support  of  existing 
sick  funds;  (6)  to  care  for  sickapprentices;  and  (7)  to  prepare  an  annual 
report  of  the  work  of  the  guild  which  may  be  of  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  trade  statistics.  In  addition  to  this  regular  report,  guilds  must, 
whenever  called  upon,  furnish  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry 
of  their  districts  information  or  advice  upon  particular  subjects  within 
their  province.  They  must  also  especially  give  their  opinion  to  the 
industrial  authorities,  whenever  it  is  requested,  concerning  the  grant- 
ing of  a  trade  certificate  {Geioerheachein)  authorizing  the  prosecution 
of  a  liandicraf  t  trade,  or  a  license  to  carry  on  a  licensed  trade,  when 
especial  qualifications  are  necessary,  and  when  the  evidence  concern- 
ing the  competence  of  the  applicant  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient. 
The  guilds  may  also  make  recommendations  upon  their  own  initiative 
to  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry. 

The  guilds  have  the  right  to  impose  and  collect  entrance  fees  or 
incorporation  dues  from  their  members  and  apprenticeship  fees  to  be 
paid  by  the  apprentices  after  the  completion  of  their  terms  of  service. 
The  amount  of  these  dues  is  fixed  by  the  political  authorities  after 
obtaining  a  decision  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  guild.  Of  the 
receipts  from  apprenticeship  fees,  not  more  tluin  one-half  may  be  used 
for  general  expenses;  the  other  half  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  or  otherwise  benefiting  the  apprentices. 

These  guilds  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  appren- 
tices are  carefully  carried  out.  The  law  relating  to  this  subject  speci- 
fics that  only  competent  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  have  apprentices, 
and  this  right  may  be  withdrawn  if  the  employer  misconducts  himself 
or  neglects  thetraining  of  apprentices  who  are  under  his  charge.  The 
following  arc  some  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  law  regarding 
the  serving  of  apprenticeships  in  the  Empire: 

The  engagement  of  an  apprentice  must  be  by  an  express  contract, 
which  must  be  definitely  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  probationary 
period.  This  contract  may  be  verbal  or  in  writing.  If  verbal,  it  must 
be  entered  into  before  the  executive  board  of  the  guild  to  which  the 
employer  belongs,  or,  when  such  an  organization  is  not  in  existence, 
before  the  communal  authorities.  If  the  contract  is  in  writing,  it  must 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  guild  or  communal  authorities. 
Whether  verbal  or  in  writing,  the  guild  or  communal  authorities  must 
enter  the  contract  in  a  register  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose^ 
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The  contract  must  contain  (1)  the  name  and  age  of  the  employer, 
the  industry  which  he  carries  on,  and  tho  address  of  bis  place  of  bum- 
ncss;  (2)  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  aj^rentice;  (3)  the  oune, 
residence,  and  occupation  of  his  parent,  g-uardian,  or  other  legal  repre- 
sentative; (4)  the  date  and  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  contract; 
(5)  a  clause  stating  that  in  addition  to  the  other  legal  obligations  of  the 
parties  the  employer  binds  himself  to  instruct  the  apprentice  in  his 
trade,  or  to  have  it  done  by  a  competent  repr^ntative,  and  the  appren- 
tice will  be  required  to  apply  himself  diligently  to  his  trade;  (6)  clauses 
showing  the  conditions  of  the  contract  as  regards  apprenticeship  fees  or 
wages,  board,  lodging,  fuid  clothing,  the  duration.of  the  apprenticeship 
term,  and  the  guild  fee  for  the  certificate  of  indenture  and  release. 

Tho  more  important  features  of  the  contract  must  be  entered  by  the 
communal  authorities  in  the  labor  book  of  the  apprentice. 

Except  in  cases  otherwise  specially  provided  for  by  law,  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  must  be  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  years  in 
nonfactory  trades  and  not  more  than  three  years  in  factory  trad^. 
.  When  an  apprentice  has  served  a  portion  of  his  term  with  one  employer 
and  is  regularly  transferred  to  the  service  of  another,  the  time  so  served 
must  be  included  in  the  ^tire  term. 

The  first  four  weeks  of  the  apprenticeship  tenn  most  be  considered 
as  a  period  of  probation,  during  which  the  contract  can  be  teinninated 
by  either  party.  This  period  may  be  extended,  but  must  not  be  longer 
than  three  months. 

The  employer  must  interest  himself  in  the  industrial  education  of 
the  apprentice,  and  must  not  deprive  him  of  tfae  time  and  opportunity 
necessary  for  this  purpose  by  using  him  for  other  purposes.  He  or 
his  representative  must  look  after  the  morals  and  deportment  of  minor 
apprentices,  both  in  and  outside  the  workshop.  He  must  require  of 
the  apprentice  diligence,  good  manners,  and  the  fulfillment  of  his 
religious  duties.  He  must  notilltreat  the  apprentice,  and  must  protect 
him  from  illtreatment  on  the  part  of  fellow-workmen  or  members  of 
his  household.  He  must  see  that  the  apprentice  is  not  required  to 
perfoim  work,  such  as  transporting  burdens,  etc.,  which  is  beyond  his 
ph3-sieal  strengUi. 

The  employer  or  his  representive  is  further  i-eqnired  to  allow  appren- 
tices who  have  not  yet  been  absolved  from  the  obligation  to  attend  an 
industrial  continuation  school,  or  an  institution  of  oqual  merit,  tiie 
necessary  time  for  attendance  at  the  existing  general  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools  {gewerhliche  J^ortbildungsschulen),  as  well  as  the  trade 
continuation  schools  {fachliche  For&nlchmg:xch\d^i^i  and  also  to  see 
that  they  do  attend  such  schools. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  employer  must  fur- 
nish the  apprentice  with  a  certificate  {21eugni88\  showing  the  trade  in 
which  the  apprenticesh^  was  served,  the  conduct  of  the  wprentice. 
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and  the  technical  education  that  he  has  received.  In  case  the  appren- 
ticeship is  regularly  comjdeted,  and  the  employer  is  a  member  of  a 
guild,  this  body  most  prepare  a  ^rmal  apprenticeship  certificate 
{Lehrhrief).  In  both  cases  the  material  contents  of  the  certificate 
must  be  entered  in  t^e  labor  book  of  the  apprentice  and  be  attested  by 
tiie  local  police  authorities. 

These  provisions  of  fiie  law  are  by  no  means  a  dead  letter.  They 
set  forth  the  actual  conditions  under  which  moat  of  the  handicraft 
trades  are  learned  at  the  present  time.  The  practical  instruction  is 
obtained  in  actual  shopwork  under  competent  instructors,  while  mat- 
ters of  theory,  trade  drawing,  etc.,  are  tau^t  in  the  induatriiU  or 
^vde  continuatatm  schools. 

rNDIVTOTJAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  devel- 
OfMnent  and  to  show  the  present  status  of  tiade  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  Austria  as  well  as  to  describe  the  various  classes  of  educational 
institutions.  In  the  pages  which  follow  detailed  accounts  are  given  of 
one  or  more  important  or  typical  schools  of  each  class,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  classification  given. 

CENTRAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

A  detailed  description  need  be  given  of  only  one  of  these  institu- 
tiims.  The  one  selected,  the  Technological  Industrial  Museum  {Tech- 
noioffiaches  Oewerbe- Museum),  Vienna,  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  best  equipped  institutions  for  industiial  education  in 
Europe. 

TBOHNOI.OOIOAZ1  an>USTBIAX  KDEEUK,  VIBNHA 

After  repeated  attempts,  made  both  by  the  State  and  by  private  indi- 
Tiduala,to  organize  a  central  technological  institution  the  Lower  Aus- 
trian Industrial  Society  {JiHederoesterreichiicher  Gewef^teoerein)  in  1879 
founded  as  a  nucleus  for  soch  an  institution  a  department  or  school  of 
woodworking.  In  1881  a  department  for  tinctorial  chemistry  was 
added.  In  1888  the  proceeds  of  an  industrial  exposition  at  Vienna, 
amounting  to  55,000  florins  ($18,975),  were  devoted  to  t^is  institution. 
About  this  time  trade  schools  and  experiment  stations  were  established 
in  different  parts  of  Vienna  as  adjuncts  to  this  institution,  and  schools 
for  metal  work  and  electro-technics  were  added.  More  i^ecentiy  test- 
ing and  experimental  stations  for  the  paper  industr}%  building  mate- 
rials, machinery,  electricity,  and  the  brewing  industry  were  created  in 
connection  with  the  indudrial  museum.  Hie  sdiool,  which  in  1879 
opened  with  a  few  instructoi-s  and  44  pupils,  had  on  December  31, 1899, 
a  total  of  147  teachers  and  1,317  pupils. 

Hio  educational  work  of  tiie  museum,  as  at  present  organized, 
consists  of  trade  schools  having  all-day  sessions^  %j6f&M^ft>iM^^^ 
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workmen,  and  special  evening  and  Sunday  classes.  The  day  schools 
comprise  a  department  for  the  wood  industry,  consisting  of  a  lower 
and  a  higher  trade  school  for  cabinetmaking,  joining,  and  a  special 
course  in  paper  manufacturing;  a  department  for  the  chemical  indus- 
tries, consisting  of  a  trade  school  for  dyeing,  a  higher  trade  school  for 
liie  chemical  industries,  and  a  school  for  tinctorial  chemistry ;  a  depai*t- 
ment  for  the  metal  industries,  consisting  of  a  lower  and  a  higher  school 
for  iron  and  steel  working  and  a  special  course  for  boiler  tenders  and 
engincmen;  a  department  for  electro-technics,  consisting  of  a  lower 
and  a  higher  trade  school  of  electro-technics.  The  courses  for  master 
workmen  are  for  shoemakers,  joiners,  tailors,  locksmiths,  and  carpen- 
ters. The  special  evening  and  Sunday  courses  relate  to  drawing, 
eiectro-technics,  and  technological  and  misceHaneous  subjects. 

DEFAKTMENT  OF  WOOD  IXDTJSTKY. 

This  department  is  intended  to  educate  persons  in  the  cabinetmaking 
and  joining  trades.  The  attendants  are  of  two  kinds — regular  and 
special.  The  regular  pupils  arc  persons  who  desire  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete training  in  the  school  and  who  follow  the  prescribed  programme 
of  studies.  Special  pupils  are  those  who  follow  only  certain  portions 
of  the  progi'amme  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  some  features  of 
their  trade.    The  school  is  in  session  from  October  1  to  July  31. 

Upon  admission  to  the  school  a  matriculation  fee  of  4  crowns  (SO.Sl) 
is  charged.  The  regular  pupils  pay  a  tuition  of  240  crowns  ($48.72) 
per  j'ear.  The  payment  of  this  tuition  may  be  wholly  or  partly  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  case  of  worthy  pupils  without  means  who  have 
attended  at  least  one  half-year  term.  All  instruction  materials  and 
apparatus  which  the  pupils  require  for  their  theoretical  work  are  fur- 
nished at  their  own  cost.  The  copies  and  models  used  are  supplied  by 
the  school.  For  the  shop  work  each  pupil  must  have  a  complete  set  of 
working  tools,  which  he  may  purchase  in  monthly  installments  or  rent 
from  the  museum  at  2  crowns  (10.41)  per  month.  The  objects  made 
in  the  shops  belong  to  the  institution.  The  proceeds  from  their  sale, 
after  deducting  cost  of  materials  used,  are  devoted  to  the  fund  for  the 
aid  of  needy  and  worthy  pupils. 

The  lower  trade  school  for  cabinetmaking  and  joining  is  intended  to 
replace  the  regular  shop  apprenticeship  by  giving  a  practical  and 
theoretical  training  in  furniture  and  joinery  work.  The  course  of 
instruction  ^vers  four  years.  In  order  to  be  admitted  persons  must 
have  completed  their  fourteenth  year  of  age  and  their  public  school 
education  and  must  be  in  proper  physical  condition.  Pupils  can  not 
pass  from  one  yearns  grade  to  another  without  having  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination.  Upon  successfully  completing  the  four  years' 
course  pupils  receive  graduating  certificates  which  entitle  them  by 
law  to  all  the  privileges  of  skilled  artisans.  The  hours  of  instruction 
are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  i^^iM^^^^dgA^ 
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and  foui*th  years  lectures  are  given  once  or  twice  a  week  dunng  the 
winter  term,  and  in  the  fourth  year  practical  work  is  required  on  Sun- 
days from  8  to  10  a.  m.  During  the  summer  term  pupils  are  occa- 
sionally taken  on  ozcursions  to  woodworking  establishments  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  suDjects  taught  ana  the  hours 
per  week  devoted  to  each  in  the  lower  trade  school  for  cabinetmaking 
and  joining  for  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  full  course : 

First  year:  German  language  and  basin  ess  forme,  6;  arithmetic,  4;  free-hand  draw- 
ing, 6;  geometric  and  projective  drawing,  8;  elements  of  physica  and  mechanics,  2; 
shopwork,  18. 

Second  year:  Arithmetic  and  elements  of  algebra,  4;  free-hand  drawing,  4;  geo- 
metric and  perspective  drawing,  6,  trade  drawing,  4;  physics,  winter  term,  3;  shop- 
work,  winter  term,  23;  summer  tei-m,  31. 

Third  year:  Architectural  styles,  4;  ornamental  drawing,  2;  trade  drawing,  cabinet- 
making,  6;  trade  drawing,  joinery  work,  4;  general  chemistry,  2;  mechanics,  3; 
practical  arithmetic,  1;  ^opwork,  winter  term,  24;  summer  term,  28. 

Foarth  year:  Ornamental  drawing,  2;  trade  diawing,  cabinetmaking,  6;  trade 
drawing,  joinery  work,  4;  arrangement  and  management  of  workshops,  winter  term, 
1;  technology  of  wood,  winter  term,  2;  wood  joining,  2;  practical  bookkeeping  and 
correspondence,  winter  term,  2;  industrial  hygiene  and  prevention  of  accidents,  win- 
ter term,  2;  technical  finishing  processes,  winter  term,  4;  shopwork,  winter  term,  27; 
smnmer  term,  40. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  forgoing  course: 

German  language  and  busineea  forma:  General  exerdaes  in  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion and  the  most  important  forms  of  business  letters. 

Mathematics :  Practical  arithmetic,  including  proportion  and  percentage;  funda- 
mental operations  of  algebra,  including  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities;  elements  of  geometry  with  demonstrations  of  theorems,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  theory  of  triangles,  the  square,  and  the  circle. 

Free-hand  drawii^:  Instruction  in  this  subject  has  for  its  aim  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  presentation  of  geometric  forms  by  free-hand.  Exer- 
cises in  measuring  by  the  eye  and  preparation  for  ornamental  drawing.  This  object 
is  attuned  by  extending  the  elementary  instruction  received  in  the  common  school 
to  drawing  simple  plane  omamenta  from  coines  in  outlines  and  color,  and  to  a  aystom- 
atic  course  of  drawing  more  difBcult  plane  ornaments  and  simple  gypsum  models. 

Geometric  and  projective  drawing:  Development  of  the  fundamental  forms  of  plane 
geometry  and  stereometry,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  cabinetmaker. 
Elements  of  descriptive  geometry  limited  to  the  forms  of  projections  and  various  pro- 
files as  found  In  cabinetmakii^.  Essentials  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective,  in 
8(9  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  correct  and  attractive  drawings  of  objects  in  cabinet- 
making  and  joining. 

Architectural  styles:  Elementsof  profiles;  their  assembling  for  decorative  purposes; 
their  use  in  frames  and  casings;  kinds  of  casings;  the  various  kinds  of  columns. 

Omamenta]  drawing:  Profile,  checkerwork,  ornamental  gypsum  models. 

Trade  drawing:  In  tra<Ie  drawing  particular  attention  is  given  to  exactness  of  form 
and  to  technically  correct  construction  of  objects.  The  technical  constructive  side  of 
cabinetmaking  and  joining  is  therefore  emphasized  in  this  course,  while  the  aesthetic 
side,  which  becomes  especially  prominent  indecorativecabinetmaking,  receives  con- 
aderation  only  in  bo  far  as  it  appears  indispensable  in  a  technical  school;  but  it  is 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  purpotse  of  this  course  to  give  studeiits 
an  artistic  education.  _  , 
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Furniture  making:  Theory  of  i»x>file9 — Drawing  of  elementary  profiles  in  regular 
order,  combininft  them  with  reference  to  their  practical  application;  drawing  of  pro- 
files, casings,  doors  for  wardrobes,  wainscoting.  Theory  of  style— Drawing  of  the 
various  kinds  of  colamns,  with  illustrations  for  transferring  them  to  wood.  Fumi- 
ture  drawing — Begianing  with  the  drawing  oC  plain  fnmitare  on  a  ecale  of  ooe-tenth 
or  one-fifth  of  its  natural  size,  considering  the  del^ls  in  their  natural  eize,  sket^sg 
td  ordinary  types  of  furniture  in  one-tenth  or  one-fifth  of  its  natural  aze,  and  advanc- 
ing gradually  to  higlier  grades  of  objects,  always  following  the  same  methoda.  Draw- 
ing of  wainscoting. 

Joining:  At  the  beginning  of  this  course  a  brief  synopsis  of  architecture  is  given  as 
an  introduction  to  trade  drawing.  This  is  followed  by  joining,  its.epedal  applica- 
tion, construction  of  fioors,  doors,  and  windows;  sketches  from  models,  drawing  of 
these  sketches  in  one-tenth  or  one-fifth  of  their  natural  size,  and  sketches  of  details 
from  drawings  on  a  smaller  scale. 

foments  of  physics  and  meehanicB:  General  propertiea  of  bodies,  statics,  motion. 

Physics:  Sources  and  diSunonof  heat,  expanaon  of  bodies  by  beat,  spedflc  beat. 

General  chemistry:  Elementoof  inraigame  and  (Hganic  cheml8tr7,  im^uding  reduc- 
tion oi  metals,  pn^miiee  of  acids  and  salts,  carburet  of  hydrogen,  and  dry  distilla- 
tion. 

Mechanics:  The  various  kinds  of  motion,  with  special  ref^-eiK^  to  rotation;  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces;  gravity,  center  of  gravity;  friction,  friction  of  motion; 
equilibrium;  elean^ts  of  machinery;  essentials  of  8tati<»;  the  most  important  princi- 
fiea  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynunics. 

Arraogemesit  and  luanigemeBt  of  workshops:  Airangemoat  of  shafting;  monntii^ 
of  wood-working  machinery;  efficiency  and  power  of  wood-workii^  machinery. 

Technolt^  of  wood:  Expliuiation  of  tht  structure  of  wood;  the  value  oi  wood, 
with  referenoe  to  its  technical  industrial  properties,  impre^jnation,  and  conaamSkm; 
discussion  of  tools  and  machines  used  in  wood  working  and  their  essential  quaUties; 
general  view  of  the  important  branches  of  the  wood-workii^  indostty. 

Technical  finishing  processes:  Dressing,  staining,  rubbing,  polishing,  varnishing, 
japanning,  gilding,  etc;  conaderation  of  the  various  auxiliaries;  preparation  and 
properties  of  glue,  etc 

Industrial  hygiene  and  prevention  of  accidents:  Lawa  and  relations;  instruction 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  working  rooms;  protective  measures  in  the  use  of  steam 
boilers,  steam  apparatus,  and  macliinery,  and  in  the  erection  of  Imildi&gs;  measures 
for  prompt  aasi^ance  in  cases  of  accidents  in  factories. 

Wood  joining:  Joinery  work  in  general;  the  principles  governing  the  correct 
application  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  joining;  wood  joining  in  house  carpentry 
and  cabinetmaking. 

Workshop:  The  practical  instruction  embraces  the  various  kinds  of  work  found 
in  cabinetmaking;  the  sharpraung  of  tools,  sawing  In  general,  the  planing  of  wood, 
the  dressing  of  crosa-gnuned  wood,  joining,  gluing  in  general,  grooving  and  tongoing, 
the  cutting  of  grooves,  dovetail^,  ripi^ng,  mortising,  doweling,  veneering,  furbish- 
ing, polishing  of  plane  surfaces,  molding,  finishing  and  polishing  of  patterns;  the 
cutting,  dresmng,  and  polishing  of  checkerwork;  cfmstmction  of  entire  objerts  from 
plain  to  more  diiScult  subjects;  joinery  work,  doors  and  windows. 

By  means  oi  systematic  methods  in  the  workshop  tiie  instruction  aims  at  thor(H:^b- 
aesa  and  that  de^ee  <>t  manual  skill  which  apprentices  can  attain  only  through  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  time.  At  the  very  beginning  instruction  is  directed  to 
the  use  of  material  and  technical  api^ances  with  reference  to  the  construction  of 
useful  objects,  followed  by  the  making  of  constructive  detuls.  Exactness  in  exsca- 
ticm  and  preciaon  is  constantly  insisted  upon.  The  acquintion  of  the  hi^ieM)  posn- 
ble  d^ree  of  speed  in  execution  receives  coaaderati<Ht  later  cm.  Nor  is  the  student 
permitted  to  advance  to  a  higher  grade  of  the  course  until  he  has  pimmd  rrnrTlfiTimr 
grade  sati^torily.  Digitized  by  VjOC)glC 
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Hie  higher  trade  school  for  cabinetnmking  and  joining  is  intended  (1) 
to  ^ve  to  cabinetmakers  and  joiners,  who  have  learned  their  trade  and 
haye  had  considerable  practical  experience,  such  a  higher  technical 
training  as  will  fit  them  for  position)?  as  foremen,  superintendents, 
draftsm^i,  or  managers  of  establishments;  (2)  to  educate  persons  for 
the  positions  of  foremen  and  technical  instmctors  in  trade  schools  for 
woodworking.  Persona  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  must  be 
graduates  of  the  lower  j^rade  intermediate  schools  ( tfrUergymnasium, 
Untes^reaUchnle,  BH^gerschide),  graduates  of  the  lower  trade  school 
for  cabinetmaking  and  joining,  or  they  must  produce  evidence  that 
they  have  learned  and  practiced  the  joiner's  trade.  Special  pupils 
mast  be  at  least  18  years  of  age,  must  have  learned  their  trade,  and 
have  had  a  tborou^  practice  in  the  same.  The  course  of  instruction 
for  regular  pupils  covers  two  years.  Upon  completing  this  course 
they  receive  graduation  certificMies.  Special  pupils  receive  certificates 
of  attendance.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  in. , 
from  2  to  6  p.  m.,  and  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  During  the  summer  tenn 
pupils  are  occasionally  taken  on  excursions  to  woodworking  estab- 
lishments. 

The  foUowiog  statement  shows  the  subjects  taught  and  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each  in  the  higher  trade  school  for  cabinetmaking 
and  joinini^  for  each  of  the  two  years  of  the  full  course: 

First  year:  Descriptive  geometry,  4;  ornamental  drawing,  2;  trade  drawing,  cabi- 
netmaking, 6;  trade  drawing,  joinery  work,  4;  wood  joining,  winter  tenn,  2;  struc- 
ture of  the  moet  important  kinds  of  wood,  total  number  of  hours  per  year,  24;  loci^on, 
production,  and  technical  properties  of  wood,  total  number  of  hours  per  year,  24; 
practical  arithmetic,  1 ;  industrial  hyjpene  and  prevention  of  accidents,  wint^  term,  2; 
practical  exerdses  in  the  workshop,  winter  term,  29;  summer  term,  33;  practical 
exerdses  in  turaing,  total  unmber  erf  hoon  per  year,  48. 

Boooad  Tear:  Trade  drawing,  cabin^anaking,  0;  trade  drawing,  J<^ei!y  work,  4; 
onuuneatiU  drawing,  2;  chemical  technology  of  wood,  winter  term,  2;  technical  finish- 
iog  proresH,  total  number  of  hours  per  year,  48;  arrai^ments  and  management  of 
workshops,  winter  term,  1;  mechanical  technology  of  wood,  winter  term,  2;  teoiinol- 
ogy  of  anxiliaries,  Winter  term,  2;  wood  joining,  2;  practical  arithmetic  and  cx)rre- 
spond«ioe,  winter  term,  2;  practical  exercises  in  the  workshop,  winter  term,  29; 
summer  term,  36. 

Following  is  a  Byn(^)sis  of  tJie  forcing  oourBe: 

Dracriptive  geometry:  Recapitulation  of  plane  geometry  and  stereometry,  proiec* 
tion,  ahadowB,  perspective. 

Ornamental  drawing:  Sketchii^  of  ornaments,  special  drawing  and  designing  of 
objects. 

Structure  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  wood:  Explanation  of  the  structure  of 
wood;  diBcuBsiou  of  the  characteristic  features  of  tlte  most  important  kinds  of  wood; 
practice  in  determining  the  various  kinds  of  wood,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

Ori^n,  production,  and  technical  properties  of  wood:  Origin  of  the  most  important 
kinds  of  timber;  examination  of  the  qualify  and  adaptability  of  standii^  timber  for 
certain  purpona;  tfao  cutting,  traDJ^rtation,  and  propra  treatment  of  wood;  exami- 
nation of  irood  with  r^ereuce  to  its  technical  and  industrial  qualities.    ^  ■ 
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Chemical  technology  of  wood:  DiscusBion  of  the  structure  of  wood  from  the  chem- 
ical point  of  view;  chemical  properties  of  timber  and  the  influence  of  chemical  proc- 
esBes;  impregnatioo,  ranservation;  products  which  can  be  obtained  from  wood  by 
chemical  means. 

Technical  finishing  processes:  Biscusaion  of  the  various  technical  finishing  proc- 
esses, as  dressing,  staining,  polishing,  vamiahii^,  japanning,  painting,  gilding,  etc.; 
consideration  of  the  various  soxiliaries;  preparation  and  properties  of  glue,  etc 

Arrangement  and  muiagement  of  workshops:  Arrangement  of  shafting,  mounting 
of  woodworking  Inachinery,  efficiency  and  power  of  woodworking  machiner}'. 

Mechanical  technology  of  wood:  Discussion  of  tools  and  machines  employed  in 
woodworking  and  their  essential  qualities,  esiiecially  introduction  of  new  mechan- 
ical apparatus  and  appliances. 

Technology  of  auxiliaries:  Discuraion  of  the  properties  of  the  various  auxiliary 
articles  employed  in  woodworking,  as  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  bronze,  tin,  etc.; 
discussion  of  articles  made  of  other  material  used  in  joining  together  the  various 
ports  of  objects  made  of  wood,  as  screws,  nails,  rivets,  wire  tacks,  clasps,  hinges, 
locks,  latches,  etc. ;  suggestioiui  as  to  the  proper  use  of  these  auxiliary  articles;  pack- 
ing and  transportation  of  the  various  products  of  the  woodworking  industry. 

Wood  joining:  "Wood  joining  in  general;  the  principles  governing  the  correct 
application  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  joining;  suggestions  regarding  practical 
work  in  wood  joining;  wood  joining  in  house  carpentry  and  cabinetmaking. 

Practical  arithmetic:  Computations  in  whole  numbers,  fractions,  auquot  poits, 
ratio  and'  proportion,  partnership,  percentage,  interest,  square  and  cube  roots,  men- 
suration, cubical  contents  of  timber;  estimates  of  the  various  necessary  supplies; 
computing  selling  price. 

Practical  exerdses  in  the  workshop:  This  subject  embraces  more  difficult  work  by 
the  students  and  general  practice  in  technical  work,  with  which  they  have  so  ftir 
been  unfamiliar. 

Practical  exercises  in  turning:  Instruction  in  this  branch  has  for  its  aim  the  training 
of  the  student  in  the  auxiliary  trade  of  turning,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  estimate 
correctly  the  various  articles  produced  in  this  trade,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon 
cabinetmaking. 

The  special  course  for  the  paper  industry  is  intended  to  give  young 
men  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  theoretical  education  in  paper  making, 
wood-pulp  grinding,  and  cellulose  manufacturing.  This  school  opens 
October  1  and  closes  March  31.  Admission  to  this  school  is  limited, 
and  only  those  persons  vrhose  previous  training  has  been  such  as  to 
enable  them  properly  to  understand  the  subjects  taught  are  admitted, 
preference  being  given  to  those  who  have  had  several  years'  experi- 
ence in  paper  making.  The  matriculation  fee  is  4  crowns  ($0.81),  and 
the  tuition  for  the  cntii-e  course  is  320  crowns  ($64.96).  All  instruc- 
tion, materials,  and  drawing  utensils,  except  copies,  models,  and  labo- 
ratory supplies,  are  paid  for  by  the  pupils.  Occasional  visits  are 
made  to  paper  mills  and  cellulose  factories.  In  order  to  obtain  grad- 
uation certificates,  pupils  must  successfully  pass  examinations  in  all  the 
branches  taught.  Persons  taking  this  special  course  are  at  liberty  to 
attend  Sunday  and  evening  courses  at  the  museum,  either  in  drawing, 
electro -technics,  or  other  subjects. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  subjects  taught  and  the  hours 
per  week  devoted  to  each  in  the  special  course  in  paper  making:  ■ 
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Technology  of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  6;  special  drawing,  6;  elements  of 
machinery  and  machine  drawing,  4;  general  chemistry,  2;  knowledge  of  goods,  1; 
chemistry  of  paper  making,  1;  practice  in  microscopy,  2;  motors  and  machine  toolB, 
2;  exercises  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  12;  ezercues  in  the  testing  institution  for 
the  examination  of  paper,  4;  technology  of  bleaching  materials,  2. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

This  department  of  the  museum  is  intended  to  fit  persons  having  a 
prepai-atoiy  knowledge  of  chemistry  for  practical  work  in  the  chem- 
ical industries  by  teaching  the  technology  of  chemistry,  both  theoret- 
ically and  practically.  The  instruction  is  so  specialized  that  each 
pupil,  besides  obtaining  a  general  technical  knowledge,  is  given  a 
thorough  education  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  particular 
trade  or  calling  which  he  intends  to  adopt.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  chemical  operations  of  the  textile  industry.  The  department 
for  chemical  industries  comprises  a  trade  school  for  dyeing,  a  higher 
trade  school  for  the  chemical  industries,  and  a  school  for  tinctorial 
chemistry. 

The  lower  trade  school  for  dyeing  has  for  its  purpose  the  training 
of  competent  overseei*s  or  superintendents  of  dyeing  establishments 
and  master  dyers.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  the  education 
required  of  graduates  of  the  grammar  or  intermediate  schools,  and 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination.  The  school  is  in  session  from 
October  1  to  July  31,  and  the  full  course  covers  three  years. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  4  crowns  ($0.81),  and  the  tuition  is  100 
crowns  ($20.30)  per  year.  The  tuition  may  be  wholly  or  partly 
remitted  in  the  case  of  worthy  persons  without  means.  All  books  and 
materials  used  in  the  theoretical  work  must  be  furnished  at  the  expense 
of  the  papils.  A  fee  of  10  crowns  ($2.03)  per  month  the  first  year 
and  of  20  crowns  ($4^.06)  the  second  and  third  years  is  charged  for  the 
use  of  gas,  water,  steam,  and  chemicals  in  the  laboratory.  A  deposit 
of  20  crowns  ($i.06)  the  first  year,  40  crowns  ($8.12)  the  second  year, 
and  60  crowns  ($12,18)  the  third  year  is  required  to  cover  any  pos- 
sible damage  io  materials  or  apparatus.  Examinations  are  held  at  the 
end  of  every  half-year  term,  and  pupils  can  not  advance  until  they 
have  passed  them  satisfactorily.  Upon  completing  their  three-years' 
course  pupils  receive  certificates  of  graduation. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  subjects  taught  and  the  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each: 

First  year:  German  language  and  boainesa  forms,  6;  arithmetic,  4;  physics,  4; 
inor^ganic  chemistry,  winter  term,  4;  oi;ganic  chemistry,  sammer  term,  4;  practical 
exercises  in  the  laboratory,  summer  term,  12;  mineralogy,  winter  term,  1;  geomet- 
rical and  projective  drawing,  6;  free-hand  drawing,  4;  review  of  chemistry,  2. 

Second  year:  Encyclopedia  of  chemical  technology,  4;  practical  exercises  in  the 
laboratory,  winter  term  32,  snmmer  term  36;  analytical  chemistry,  2;  mechanical 
technology,  winter  term,  3;  study  of  goods  and  materials,  winter  term,  3;  elements 
of  machinery,  summer  term,  2;  industrial  bookkeeping,  winter  term,  2.  (^qqq|(2 
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Third  year:  Special  chonical  technology,  4;  technical  analysis,  2;  mecfaanical 
technology,  winter  term,  3;  fdemeata  oi  machinery,  winter  tenn,  2;  practical  exer- 
cisea  in  the  laboratories,  winter  term  .SS,  summer  term  38. 

Followisg  Is  a  synopsa  of  the  {oregoing  coorae: 

Phyeics:  The  most  in]|)ortant  elements  of  physics,  with  special  reSerenoe  to  dyong. 

Inorganic  chemiatry:  The  most  important  elements  and  their  combinations,  with 
special  reference  to  the  chemicals  used  in  the  chemical  indostxies. 

Organic  chemiBtry:  The  most  important  oi^anic  combinationfi,  with  rrferenoe  to 
technics,  especially  to  dyeataffs  and  dy^ng  materials. 

Encyclopedia  of  chemical  technology:  Chemical  technolt^y  of  -water,  heating  and 
luating  materials,  lighting;  chemical  indastry;  metals  and  inetallic  coloring  sub- 
stances; geneiml  survey  of  the  more  important  sections  of  otsanic  techncdogy,  etc. 

Special  chemical  technology  (dyuog  and  bleaching) :  Technology  of  fibrin;  opera- 
tions of  bleaching;  mordanta  and  their  uses;  explanation  of  the  processes  of  dyeing; 
the  principal  dyestuSs  and  their  uses;  composition  of  dywig  formulas;  calcalaUons. 

Ptactical  exerdses  in  the  laboratory:  QnalitetiTe  tests  <A  the  most  important  bases 
and  Bcidfl;  rimple  technical  testa  in  so  far  as  they  are  neoeseary  to  the  dyer. 

I^artioal  exercises  in  the  dyeing  fatboratory:  I>yeing  with  ample  dyestolfe;  ex- 
periments in  bWaching;  mordants  and  quantitative  dyeing,  experimental  dyeings  dye- 
ing from  patterns,  etc.  (dyeing  and  bleaching  of  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  jute,  wool, 
silk,  and  mixed  textiles). 

Mechanical  technolc^:  The  mannfacture  of  textiles;  a  general  survey  of  spinning 
and  wea\'ing. 

.  Elemeota  of  madiinery:  Elemeniaiy  princii^ee,  thooryof  steam  boilmand  stoani 
a^MuactoB,  with  refwenoe  to  dywng. 

Study  ef  materials  and  jjoods:  A  brief  discuvion  of  dyeetutb,  sources  of  supply, 
and  mar'ket  quotations. 

Geometric  and  projective  drawing:  Development  of  geometrical  figures  In  plane 
geometry  and  stei-eometry. 

Pree-faand  drawing:  Instruction  in  this  subject  has  for  its  aim  the  iU:tainment  of  a 
certain  degree  of  skill  in  drawing  geometrical  figures  by  free-hand;  eKercises  in 
measuring  by  the  eye  and  preparation  for  ornamental  drawing.  This  object  is 
attained  by  extending  the  elementary  instruction  received  in  the  common  school  to 
drawing  simple  plane  ornaments  from  copies  in  outlines  and  color  and  to  a  systematic 
course  of  drawing  more  difficult  plane  ornaments. 

The  higher  trade  school  for  the  chemical  industries  is  intended  to 
give  such  a  general  education  in  chemistry'  and  diemical  technology 
as  to  prepare  persons  for  positions  as  chemical  experts  in  industrial 
establishments.  The  instruction  is  tiieoretical  and  practical,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  particular  line  of  work  the  pupil  intends 
to  follow.  Candidates  for  admission  as  regular  pupils  must  be  gradu- 
ates of  intermediate  schools  or  schools  of  a  like  grade.  Others  may 
bo  admitted  as  special  pupils.  The  course  covers  two  years.  The 
school  opens  October  1  and  closes  July  31.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to 
work  during  their  vacation  in  establishments  where  they  can  obtain 
practical  experience  in  their  chosen  occujntions. 


The  matriculation  fee  is  2  crowns  C£0.41).  The  tuition  is  100  crowns 
(1(20.30)  per  year,  and  may  be  remitted  in  the  case  of  perscms  of  small 
means.  A  fee  of  SO  crowns  (^.06)  per  month  is  diarged  for  iabora- 
tory  work.    All  books  or  materids  used  for  thec^ical  work  must  be 


fomiBhed  by  the  pnpilfi.  A  deposit  of  40  crowns  ($8.12)  tbe  first  y«ar 
and  60  crowns  (112.18)  tbe  second  year  must  be  nmde  to  insure  f^ainst 
losses  resulting  from  pt^slble  damage  to  mateiials,  apparatus,  etc. 
Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  half-year  term,  and  these 
must  be  ^looessfuUy  passed  by  pu^^ils  in  order  to  adranoe.  Upon 
completing  their  full  cofitrse  pupils  reoetre  gradaaition  oertifioates. 

Tlie  insttiTiction  relates  exclusively  to  technical  subjects.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing s^ement  shows  Uie  subjects  taught  And  the  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  each: 

First  year:  InoiTpnuc  chemistry,  winter  term,  5;  twpaiic  enemUrtry  of  BefeaceOTa 
snbstances,  Kiininer  torna,  S;  organic  ch«miBtiy  of  aromatic  compotmds,  snmmer 
term,  3;  qoaHtative  analyas,  wintsr  term,  2;  'quantitative  analyna,  amnmer  term,  2; 
gmeral  ^harmacc^ogy,  winter  term,  3;  meehaiBicid  technology  (flpinnii^),  winter 
tenn,  3;  elements  of  machinery,  sammer  term,  3;  mineralogy,  winter  term,  2;  prac- 
tical exereiees  in  tbe  chemical ^boratory,  winter  term,  24;  aommer  tmn,  27;  mathe- 
matics, 2;  pbysics,  iraiterterm,  S;  summer  term,  8;  mechanics,  mmtnertenn,  2. 

Becond  year:  Oeneral  ■chemical  technology,  6;  special  chemical  terfinology,  4; 
technical  analysie,  2;  mechanical  technology  (weaving),  winter  term,  3;  elemratsof 
machinery,  -winter  term,  2;  praictical  exercisee  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  winter 
term,  25;  sammer  term,  32;  general  mechanical  technology,  winter  term,  2. 

Following  is  a  synopna  of  the  for^^oing  course: 

General  chemistry:  A  systematic  study  of  the  elementary  subetances  and  their 
-oompoonda,  with  ^edal  reierance  to  their  teehaical  ^plicatitm. 

Geoeral  chemical  technolt^y:  A  complete  course  in  tedmolc^,  inrdvlng  the 
principal  chemical  processes.  This  course  is  so  arrai^ied  that  those  branches  which 
form  the  subject  of  special  studieB  are  treated  more  exhaustively,  and  in  cases  ftf  sev- 
eral students  pursuing  the  same  ^ledal  study  separate  lectures  are  gi\'en  oh  these 
Buhgecta. 

Spetttal  ^emicftl  technology:  The  lectures  in  this  oonne  are  airai^ed  to  soit  tiio 
special  studies  of  the  students;  bat  no  separate  lectures  are  given  when  only  a  few 
students  puisne  the  same  epedal  course,  spe&ial  studies,  in  such  cases,  being  puisued 
in  connection  with  the  laboratory  work  and  under  personal  instruction. 

Qualitative  analysis:  Analyns  'df  ioorgaaic  oompounds;  analyaB  of  important 
organic  oompousde. 

Quantitative  analyBis:  Simple  quantitatiTO  detuminations;  methods  of  titration 
and  conipotmd  quantitative  analysis. 

Technical  analyns:  Commercial  \'alue  of  raw  .and  manufactiu«d  proiucts,  both 
organic  and  inorganic. 

PharmacK^ogy:  A  description  of  drags,  with  special  reference  to  the  cuurae  under 
coosideratimi,  and  tharcoanmwdal  ''ndnes. 

General  mechanical  technology:  The  workii^  properties  of  metals,  wood,  and 
stone;  brushing  and  separating,  -casting,  hammering,  preasii^,  rolling,  and  drawing; 
chiseling,  sawing,  turning,  boring,  polishing,  etc.;  work  in  combining  (welding,  sol- 
dering, riroting,  etc.). 

Mechanical  technology  of  textiles:  A  general  outline  ol  the  manufacture  of  textiles — 
Bpinnii^  weaving,  and  finidai^.  (These  lectures  are  arranged  toacoommodate  lAu- 
dtuts  of  special  subjects. ) 

Klemoits  of  machinery:  £lementary  principles,  transmission,  pumps,  steam  boil- 
ers, steam  engines,  water  motors,  prmses,  centrifugal  machines,  force  pumi)s,  dijiest- 
ing  furnaces,  machines  for  crushing,  extracting  apjmratus,  filtration,  rompreesing 
machines,  etc. 

Mittsralogy:  Crystallography  and  systematic  description  of  minerals.  ^t^ri\r- 
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Mathematics:  Algebra  through  equations  of  the  second  iegrw  with  two  unknown 
quantities  and  pn^iression,  geometry,  trigonometry,  elementsof  analytical  geometry, 
differentifU  and  int^^ral  calculus. 

Physics:  A  general  course,  embracing  the  elements  of  mechanics,  beat,  Hglit,  and 
electricity. 

Practical  exercises  in  the  chemical  laboratory:  These  exercises  embrace  analytic 
and  synthetic  work  of  a  general  and  of  a  special  character;  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
adapted  entirely  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
qualitativo  and  quantitative  analysis  forms  the  basis  upon  which  the  general  and 
special  technical  analysis  ia.farther  developed.  The  synthetic  work  is  either  of  a 
general  natnre  and  is  pursued  parallel  with  the  theoretical  studies,  or  it  relates  to 
the  special  course  of  the  student.   In  general  the  following  course  is  pursued: 

First  year:  Experiments  in  inorganic  compounds  and  practice  in  the  solution  of 
chemical  problems;  quantitative  analysis,  with  special  attention  to  volumetric  analy- 
sis; synthetic  work;  experiments  in  organic  compounds,  with  practice  in  the  most 
important  typical  reactions. 

Second  year:  General  and  special  consideration  of  the  most  important  industrial 
products  of  organic  and  inorganic  origin;  special  synthetic  work;  bleaching,  dj'eing, 
prinUng;  production  of  organic  dyestuffa,  mordants,  varnish,  soapo,  ^'ariotis  prepara- 
tions, etc. 

Excursions  to  large  manufacturing  eatablishments  whose  productions  are  on  the 
lines  of  this  course  of  studies. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  METAL  INDUSTRIES. 

This  department  is  intended  to  educate  pupils  for  practical  work  in 
the  metal  tmdes  where  iron  and  steel  constitute  the  i-awmaterfals.  It 
also  serves  to  continue  the  education  of  those  already  engaged  in  one 
of  the  metal  trades.  There  are,  therefore,  two  schools — a  lower  and 
a  higher  school  for  ii*on  and  steel  working.  The  pupils  are  either 
regular  or  special.  The  schools  are  in  session  from  October  1  to 
July  31, 

The  matriculation  fee  is  4  crowns  ($0.81).  The  tuition  i.s  240  crowns 
($48.72)  per  year,  both  for  regular  and  special  pupils,  at  either  school. 
The  tuition  may  be  remitted  in  the  case  of  pupils  without  means.  In 
addition  to  the  tuition  a  fee  of  20  crowns  ($4.06)  per  year  is  chai^ged 
for  wear  and  tear  of  tools  and  for  the  use  of  materials.  All  books  and 
requisites  for  the  theoretical  work  arc  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
pupils.    The  products  of  the  workshops  belong  to  the  museum. 

The  object  of  the  lower  ti'ade  school  is  the  practical  and  theoretical 
training  of  persons  for  the  hoosesmith^s  trade  and  for  machine  con- 
struction work  {Ban-  und  Maschuiemchlosnerei).  The  instruction 
comprehends  a  cx>mplete  training  in  the  theory  and  skill  requisite  for 
these  trades  and  thus  replaces  the  regular  apprenticeship.  The  coui'se 
covers  four  years.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  14  years  of  age, 
must  be  graduates  of  the  public  schools,  must  be  physically  sound,  and 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination.  Pupils  can  not  advance  from  one 
year's  grade  to  another  without  passing  a  satisfactory  examination. 
Upon  successfully  completing  the  full  course  they  receive  graduation 
certificates  which,  by  vii'tue  of  a  ministerial  decree,  entitle  them  to 
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practice  their  trades  as  master  workmen.  Each  graduate  is  required" 
to  produce  a  masterpiece  before  receiving  such  a  certificate.  Speciaf 
pupils  receive  cei*tificates  of  attendance.  The  daily  hours  are  from 
8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  During  the  third  and  fourth, 
years  instruction  is  also  given  on  certain  days  from  7  to  9  p.  m^ 
Occasional  visits  are  made  to  manufacturing  and  other  industriaP 
establishments. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  subjects  taught  and  the  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each: 

First  year:  German  language  and  btmneas  forma,  6;  arithmetic,  4;  free-huid' 
drawing,  6;  geometrical  and  projective  drawing,  8;  elements  of  physics  and  mechan- 
ics, 2;  workshop,  18. 

Second  year:  Arithmeticand  elements  of  algebra,  4;  free-hand  drawing,  4;  geomet- 
rical and  projective  drawing,  6;  special  drawing,  2;  physics,  3;  mechanics,  3;  ele- 
ments of  machines,  4;  mechanical  technology  of  metals,  2;  workshop,  16. 

Third  year:  Mathematics,  4;  descriptive  geometry,  3;  special  technical  drawing,  6;. 
special  Indastrial  drawing,  3;  general  chemistry,  2;  mechanical  technology  of  metals^ 
3;  elements  of  machinery,  3;  industrial  arithmetic,  winter  term,  2;  bookkeeping^ 
winter  term,  2;  workshop,  24. 

Fourth  year:  Mathematics,  winter  term,  3,  summer  term,  2;  special  drawing,  lOp 
building  construction  and  drawing,  4;  elements  of  machinery,  5;  chemical  tech- 
nology of  metals,  winter  term,  2;  technical  finishing  processes,  with  practical  work,, 
winter  term,  2;  industrial  hygiene  and  prevention  of  accidents,  winter  term,  2;  spe- 
cial course  for  firemen  and  steam-engine  tenders,  summer  term,  4;  workshop,  24. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  course: 

German  language  and  business  forms:  General  exercises  in  oral  and  written 
expression  and  the  most  important  forms  of  business  letters. 

Mathematics:  Practical  arithmetic,  including  proportion  and  percentage;  fmida- 
mental  prindples  of  algebra,  including  equations  of  the  second  degree;  Omenta  of 
geometry,  with  demonstration  of  theorems,  especially  with  reference  to  the  theory 
of  triangles,  the  square,  and  the  circle;  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  and. 
mechanics;  application  of  trigonometry  to  problems  in  plane  and  volumetric  meas- 
urements and  in  mechanics. 

Free-hand  drawing:  Instruction  in  this  subject  has  for  its  aim  the  attainment  of  a. 
certain  d^ree  of  skill  in  the  drawing  of  geometric  forms  by  free  hand. 

Geometrical  and  projective  drawing:  Students  receive  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  geometrical  and  projective  drawing,  espedaUy  the  drawing  of  practical  objects^ 
with  especial  reference  to  thdr  future  work. 

Descriptive  geometry:  The  elements  of  descriptrve  geometry. 

Technical  trade  drawing:  Exercises  in  free-hand  sketching  and  in  drawing  parts 
of  machinea  which  are  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  elements  of 
machinery;  drawing  of  machines  from  patterns  and  models,  and  drawing  of  machinea 
from  specifications  with  the  aid  of  sketches,  models,  or  patterns. 

Industrial  trade  drawing:  Drawing  of  ornamental  trellis  work  and  of  all  kinds  of 
ornamental  objects  from  sketches  and  patterns. 

Physics  and  mechanics:  The  elements  of  physics;  heat,  acoustics,  optics,  statics, 
and  dynamics. 


Elements  of  machinery:  Description  of  the  various  joints  and  fastenings  used  in 
machinery  and  the  most  important  technical  properties  of  metals;  rivets,  screws, 
wedgea,  pipes,  faucets,  valves,  slides;  shafts,  axles,  wheels,  grooves;  friction  wheeH 
cogwheels,  driving  gear  (belting,  hemp,  cotton,  cable) ;  gear  for  uncoupling;  wincbee. 
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wheel  and  axle,  croea  ban  and  guide  rods,  steam  engines,  juston  rods,  pistou-rod 
collars,  fly  wheeU>,  beds  for  fly  wheels,  the  mounting  of  motoni,  gearings  and  their 
mounting,  pumi*,  force  pumpe,  rotary  pumps,  centrifugal  pumiw,  injectora  and 
piilwmeters;  lifting  gear — blocks  and  pnlleys,  windlass,  reels,  ele\'ators,  cranee; 
houaesniitii's  work;  principles  of  the  steam  engine,  types  of  steam  engines,  val\'e 
motion,  governors,  equipment,  running  and  taking  care  of  steam  engines.  The 
students  of  the  fourth-year  clam  liave  practical  wnrk  durii^  the  dummer  term  at  the 
boilers  and  the  working  machinery  of  the  Technical  Industrial  Museum  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  r^ular  engineers. 

Special  summer  course  for  flremen  and  steam-engine  tenders:  Steam  and  its  properties, 
generating  steam,  fuel,  combustion,  stoking,  the  types  of  boilers;  the  embeddii^  of 
boilers,  tiie  principles  of  boiler?,  armature,  the  tending  of  boilers,  defects  of  boilers 
and  their  causes;  principles  of  the  steam  engine,  types  of  steam  cnginef,  gearing, 
equipment  of  the  steam  engine,  the  tending  and  care  of  ateam  engines. 

Alcchanical  tc-chnology  of  metals:  Consideration  of  the  most  important  metals — 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  aluminum,  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
and  their  alloys;  tombac,  brass,  bronze,  German  silver,  britannia  metal,  with  refer- 
ence- to  their  properties  and  their  acttou  in  the  Tarioua  methods  of  working  th^. 
Blackiimithing  and  cutting  tools — hammers,  anvils,  punches,  etc,  chisels,  turning 
and  planing  tools,  scrapers",  augers,  drills,  files,  rasps,  broaches.  Tools  for  dividing, 
tracing,  and  measuring — rules,  conipasses,  tools  for  tracing,  templets,  general  and 
special  tools  for  measuring  angles.  Blacksmithing — forges  and  bellows;  explana- 
tion of  the  varioufl  operations  of  blacksmithing.  Smelting,  especially  iron,  and  the 
furnaces  used.  Production  of  models  with  and  without  core;  patterns.  Casting- 
furnace,  fire  box,  patterns,  and  fast  molds.  Soldering.  The  simplo  turning  lathe 
and  rose  en^ue,  with  cross  beams;  turning  tools;  tools  ior  making  screws  and  nuts. 

(General  chemistry:  An  elementary  course  in  inorganic  and  organic chemistr}'. 

Chemical  technology  of  metals:  Classiflcation  of  meta!s,  places  where  they  are 
found,  their  pro<luction;  explanatiou  of  the  chemical  processes  iu  the  production  of 
the  most  important  metalg  and  their  compounds. 

Building  construction  and  architectural  drawing:  The  elements  of  building  con- 
struction. 

"Workshop:  The  practical  instruction  embraces  all  the  "perationa  of  the  housn^ 
smith's  trade  and  of  machine  construction  work,  includi:ig  metal  turning,  practice 
in  the  use  of  machine  tools;  the  making  of  tools  for  mei^uring  and  tracing,  the 
casting  of  pimple  molds,  and  pattern -making.  In  the  workshop  the  stadents  work 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  cxpcrience<l  master  workmen  and  foremen,  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  thorough  training  of  the  -(tudent  in  the  alK>ve-name<l 
branches  as  well  aa  to  their  proper  conduct.  Special  weight  is  given  to  exactnetw, 
neatness,  an<l  jirecision,  the  object  in  view  being  the  acnuisition  of  ("uch  skill  and 
rapidity  in  tlic  execution  of  tlieiPMirork  as  will  qualify  tbenx  to  enter  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  their  trades. 

The  higher  trade  school  for  iron  and  stoel  work  i:*  intended  to  give 
gradtiates  of  the  lower  trade  school  and  others  ha  i  ing  a  similar  training 
such  further  instruction  and  practice  a.s  will  fit  them  to  become  mana- 
gers, superintendents,  or  foremen.  The  pupils  may  be  either  regular 
or  special.  The  course  of  study  for  regular  pupils  covers  two  years. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  have  successfully  passed  through  the 
grammar  schools  or  schooln  of  like  grade  {Uniergyinnasium^  Ifnter- 
reaJschule^  or  HHrffernchiile),  and  must  be  graduates  of  the  lower  trade 
school  for  iron  and  steel  work  '  r  a  schjol  for  electro-technics  at  the 
musoum  or  a  p^mi^ar  trad^  school,  dr  the;;  ai",st  give  evidence  Ihat^they 
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have  learned  their  trade  both  theoretically  and  practically.  Special 
pupiU  most  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  have  had  a  thorough  expe- 
rience as  master  workmen  or  journeymen.  In  order  to  be  graduate^l, 
regular  pupils  must  socceraf  ally  pass  examinations  in  all  the  obligatory 
branches  taught.  Upon  completing  their  course  pupils  receive  gradu- 
ation certificates,  which  show  not  only  the  successful  termination  of 
each  study,  but  also  the  previous  experience  and  special  qualifications 
of  the  pupils.    Special  pupils  receive  certificates  of  attendance. 

The  following  stat^ent  shows  the  subjects  taught  and  the  hours 
"pev  week  devoted  to  each: 

First  year:  Mathematics,  2;  descriptive  geometry,  2;  mechanics,  2;  machine  con- 
struction, 2;  trade  drawing  and  drawing  of  machines,  6;  building  construction  and 
draviog,  2;  chemistry  and  physic^  2;  medianical  technolc^y,  2;  chemical  techno!** 
ogy,  wmter  term,  2;  tel^praphs,  telephones,  and  electric  clocks,  winter  term,  2;  prac- 
tical exercises  in  the  workshop,  24. 

Second  year:  Mathematics,  2;  mechanics,  2;  machine  construction,  2;  trade  draw- 
ing and  drawing  of  machines,  10;  building  constructioa  and  drawing,  2;  mechanical 
technology,  2;  magneto-electrical,  dynamo-electrical  machines,  i>ower  transmiasion, 
gearit^,  lamps,  winter  term,  2;  batteries  and  accumulators,  electro-technical  meas- 
urements, winter  term,  2;  technical  finishing  processes  and  galvanoplastics,  winter 
term,  2;  practical  exercises  in  the  workshop,  24. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  forgoing  course: 

Mathematics:  The  course  of  the  lower  trade  school  in  more  expanded  form,  with 
special  reference  to  trigonometry  and  stereometry,  illustrated  by  numerous  examples. 

Descriptive  geometry,  including  elements  of  projections  and  perspective. 

Mechanics:  The  course  of  the  lower  trade  school  in  more  expanded  form. 

Machine  construction:  Wheels,  belting,  and  all  kinds  of  cable  work,  simple  lifting 
machines,  pulleys,  cylinders,  reels,  elevators,  cranes;  steam-boiler  construction;  prin- 
ciples of  boilers;  capacity,  safety  valves,  feeding  apparatus,  stoking,  heating  appa- 
racus,  hydrostatic-pressure  teats,  furnaces;  principles  of  the  steam  engine;  types  of 
steam  engines;  principal  parts,  gearing,'etc. ;  graphic  description  of  simple  centrifu- 
gal regulators;  mounting,  tending,  etc.;  pumpa — the  most  important  types  (piston, 
rotary,  and  centrifi^al),  pnlsometers,  injectors;  equipment  of  pumps,  mounting  and 
tending;  hydraulic  motors,  gas  motors,  hot-air  motors,  petroleum  motors. 

Special  drawing  and  drawing  of  machines:  Object  drawing  illustrative  of  the 
lectures  on  the  elements  of  machinery  and  teclinology;  practical  drawing  of  dctiuls 
from  simple  sketches  or  of  entire  objects. 

Building  construction  and  drawing:  Constructions  in  iron,  as  skylights,  con8er\'a- 
tories,  staircases,  rafters;  drawing  of  simple  objects  entering  into  the  interior 
construction  of  buildings;  plain  dwelling  houses;  construction  of  factories  and 
wor^hops. 

Phj'Hcs;  Elements  of  magnetism  and  electricity. 

Chemistr}-:  QualitaUye  and  quantitative  determination  of  metals  and  metallic 
ores;  alloys  and  compounds. 

Mechanical  technology  of  metals:  Special  metallurgy  of  iron;  blacksmithing  appa- 
ratus propelled  by  motors — levers,  steam  hammers,  compressors;  rolling  and  drawing; 
cutting  and  boring  machines;  shears;  grinding  and  polishing;  the  principal  prop- 
erties of  wood  with  reference  to  its  adaptability  to  pattern  making. 

l^actical  exercises  in  the  workshop:  Working  in  metals  by  means  of  hand  tools 
and  machinery,  mounting,  adjusting,  forging.  Students  take  part  also  in  instruction 
ia  pattern  m^iing.  —  . 
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The  special  couree  for  boiler  tenders  and  enginemen  is  intended  to 
give  to  young  med  such  a  knowledge  of  boilers  and  engines,  and  of 
the  laws  governing  the  same,  as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  intelli- 
gently to  tend  boilers  and  stationary  steam  engines.  The  courses  are 
given  from  April  1  to  July  31  of  each  year.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  at  least  17  years  of  age,  and  must  show  that  they  have  had  at 
least  two  3'ears'  shop  experience. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  4  crowns  ($0.81)  and  the  tuition  is  2  crowns 
($0.41)  per  month.  Persons  attending  the  all-day  classes  at  the  museum 
may  attend  this  course  free  of  charge.  Pupils  completing  this  course 
receive  certificates. 

The  course  of  instruction,  which  is  given  four  hours  per  week, 
'relates  to  steam  and  its  properties  and  attributes,  steam  generating, 
the  various  kinds  of  fuels  used,  stoking,  different  types  of  boilers  and 
boiler  installations,  fixtures,  boiler  tending,  boiler  defects  and  their 
causes,  and  the  laws  governing  boiler  inspection;  the  principles  of  the 
steam  engine,  types  of  engines,  tending,  regulating,  and  equipment  of 
steam  engines. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELECTRO-TECilXICS. 

This  department  comprises  a  higher  and  a  lower  trade  school  of 
electro-technics. 

The  lower  trade  school  is  intended  to  give  such  a  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  as  will  enable  young  men  to  become  electrical 
workers  and  fitters  and  foremen  in  electrical  establishments,  light  and 
power  plants,  etc.  The  pupils  are  either  regular  or  special.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  October  1  to  Julj-^  31. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  4  crowns  ($0.81).  The  tuition  is  240  crowns 
($48.72)  per  year  for  regular  and  for  special  pupils.  Students  without 
means  may  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  tuition  after  having 
attended  at  least  one  half-year  term.  A  fee  of  60  crowns  ($12.18)  per 
year  is  charged  for  the  use  of  materials  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  tools 
and  apparatus.  All  books  and  requisites  for  the  theoretical  work 
must  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  pupils.  Copies  of  models  are 
furnished  by  the  school.  The  products  of  the  workshop  belong  to 
the  museum. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion as  regular  pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  must  have  a 
grammar  or  intermediate  school  education,  must  pass  an  entrance 
examination,  and  upon  being  admitted  must  take  up  all  the  studies 
mentioned  in  the  programme.  Special  pupils  must  be  18  years  of 
age  and  must  have  the  necessary  preparatory  education.  In  order  to 
advance  from  one  class  to  another  a  satisfactory  examination  must  be 
passed.  Each  person  successfully  completing  the  three-year  course 
receives  a  graduation  certificate,  which  specifies  the  length  of  time  of 
attendance  and  the  qualifications  of  the  graduate|,_,^^V^^I^^ilii^n^ 
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entitles  the  holder  to  the  Independent  practice  of  his  trade.  Special 
pupils  receive  certificates  of  attendance.  The  school  is  in  session 
from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  Occasional  visits  ar^ 
made  to  establishments  and  electrical  plants. 

The  following-  statement  shows  the  studies  and  the  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  each: 

Preparatory;  German  language,  4;  geography  and  hietory,  3;  arithmetic,  4;  free- 
hand drawing,  4;  geometric  and  projective  drawing,  8;  elements  of  physics  and 
mechanics,  3;  workshop,  18. 

First  year:  German  language,  4;  geography,  3;  arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra, 
4;  geometric  and  projective  drawing,  6;  physics,  3;  mechanics,  S;  elements  of 
machines,  4;  special  drawing,  2;  mechanical  technology  of  metals,  2;  workshop, 
winter  term,  12,  Bummer  term,  15. 

Second  year:  German  language,  3;  geography  and  history,  3;  mathematics,  4; 
general  chemistry,  2;  elements  of  machines,  3;  special  drawing,  6;  mechanical  tech- 
nology of  inetals,  3;  physics,  4;  telegraphy  and  telephones,  2;  workshop,  16. 

Third  year:  German  language,  2;  geography  and  history,  3;  mathematics,  2; 
special  drawing,  6;  elements  of  dynamo  machinery,  2;  technicsof  lighting,  2;  theory 
of  meosqrements  and  instruments  with  exercises,  8;  galvuioplasUcs,  2;  signals,  1; 
workshop,  winter  term,  16,  summer  term,  20. 

Following  ia  a  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  course: 

German  lai^nage:  Practical  exercises  in  the  German  language,  including  gram- 
mar, composition,  and  rhetoric;  reading  and  aoalysia  of  masterpieces  selected  from 
German  literature. 

Geography  and  history:  A  general  course  in  descriptive,  mathematical,  and  phys- 
ical geography;  ancient,  mediteval,  and  modem  history. 

Mathematics:  A  complete  course  in  practical  arithmetic;  elements  of  algebra, 
inclndii^  equations  of  second  d^ree;  plane  geometry  and  trigonometry,  with 
their  application  to  measurements  of  surfacee  and  volume  and  to  problems  in 
mechanics. 

Free-hand  drawing:  Instruction  in  this  subject  aims  at  the  attainment  of  a  certain 

degree  of  skill  in  the  drawing  of  geometric  figures  by  free  hand. 

Geometric  and  projective  drawing;  Students  receive  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  geometric  and  projective  drawing,  with  special  reference  to  thfeir  future  work. 

El^nentsof  physics  and  mechanics:  Elementary  properties  of  bodies;  mechanics 
of  solids,  fluids,  and  gasea;  elements  of  acoustics  and  optics;  statics  and  dynamics. 

Elemenfe  of  machines:  Description  of  the  various  joints  and  fatsteninga  and  the 
most  important  technical  properties  of  metals;  rivets,  screws,  wedges,  pipes,  laucets, 
valves,  slides,  shafts,  axles,  wheels,  grooves;  fricUon  wheels,  cogwheels,  driving  gear 
(belting,  hemp,  cotton,  cable);  gear  for  coupling  and  uncoupling;  all  details  of  the 
steam  engine. 

Special  drawing:  Exercises  in  free-hand  sketching  and  in  drawing  parts  of  machines 
which  are  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  elements  of  machinery  and 
electro-technics;  drawing  of  machines  from  patterns  and  models,  and  from  specifica- 
tions with  the  aid  of  sketches,  models,  or  patterns. 

MechaniciU  technology  of  metals:  Consideration  of  the  most  important  metals — 
cast  iron,  wronght  iron,  steel,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  aluminum,  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num, and  their  alloys;  tombac,  brass,  bronxe,  German  silver,  britannia  metal,  with 
reference  to  their  properties  and  their  action  in  the  various  methods  of  working  in 
them.  Blacksmith  tools  and  cutting  tools — hammers,  anvils,  punches,  etc.,  chisels, 
turning  and  planing  tools,  scrapers,  augers,  drills,  files,  rasps,  broaches.  Tools  for 
dividing^  tracing,  and  measuring— rules,  compasses,  tools  for  tracing,  templets,  gen- 
eral and  special  tools  for  measuring  angles.   Blacksmithing—foigee  and^jewa; 
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expUuiAtion  of  the  various  operations  of  blacksmithing.  Smdting,  especially  iron, 
and  the  fumacee  used.  Production  <A  models  with  and  without  core;  patterns. 
Casting — furnace,  fire  box,  patterns,  and  fast  molds.  Soldering.  The  pimple  turn- 
ing lathe  and  rose  engine,  with  crossbeams;  turning  tools;  tools  for  making  screws 
and  nuts. 

General  chemistry:  Elements  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry. 

Physics:  Magnetism,  magnets,  magnetic  force,  i>ole8,  mimetic  axis,  attraction  and 
repulsion,  magnetic  influence,  magnetizing,  temporary  and  permanent  magnets,  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  declination,  inclination,  horizontal  components  and  their  deter- 
mination, magnetometer;  electricity— frictional  electricity,  transmiasion  of  electricity, 
positive  and  negative  electridty,  electroscope,  electrical  influence,  theory  of  elec- 
tricity, laira  of  electric  action,  dennty,  tension,  electrophorus,  electrical  machine, 
induction,  condmsera,  effects  of  frictional  electridty,  velodty  of  electricity,  atmos- 
pheric electridty;  galvanic  electricity;  fundamental  test,  tension,  force,  capacity, 
Volta's  theory,  the  galvanic  current,  electrolysis,  polarization,  galvanic  elements, 
accumulators,  ejects  of  a  current,  galvanometers.  Ohm's  law,  deduction,  absolute 
and  practical  miit,  curr^ts,  electro-magnetism,  effect  of  mi^ets  upon  currents, 
induction  (magnetic,  voltaic)  batteries;  thermo-electricity;  the  principal  elements. 

Tel^^pfay  and  telephones:  Construction  of  plants;  general  discussion  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  construction;  protective  appliances  for  telegraphs  and  tclephonea 
against  storms.  Electro-magnetic  transmission — the  Morse  system,  with  ita  main 
and  accessory  apparatus,  polarized  apparatus,  relays,  systems  of  duplex  Meg- 
raphy;  apparatus  for  submarine  lines;  Hughes's  telegraphic  printiiy?  system;  the' 
automatic  ayBteuis;  authographic  telegraphs;  house,  market,  and  fire-alarm  tele- 
graphs; telephone  and  microphone  systems,  methods  of  disposition,  equipment  of 
central  stations;  interurban  telephones;  telegraphic  clock  regulators. 

Dynamos,  transformers,  power  plants:  Direct-current  machines,  armature,  mag- 
netic field,  reaction  of  currents,  theory  of  electro-magnetic  engines,  theory  of  series 
dyuanus,  characteristics,  currents;  theory  of  ccnnpound  machines;  field  magnets, 
description  of  special  types;  altemating-carrent  machiuca,  generating  alternating 
currents,  motors;  transformers;  transformation  of  direct  and  alternating  currents, 
eleniontary  tlieory,  discurt'ion  of  special  types. 

Technics  of  lighting:  Surface  and  underground  transmissions;  branches  and  ron- 
ncction.?;  construction,  insulation;  compatii^  and  testii^;  traiumissions;  electric 
lamps,  arc  and  incandescent;  conduits. 

Theiiry  of  measifrements  and  instrumentii,  with  practical  exercises:  General  and 
special  obeervations,  carriage,  mirror  readings;  segment  and  tangent  needlet>;  gal- 
vanometer; electro^ynamometer,  voltameter,  electrometer,  calorimeter,  rheofrtat; 
methods  and  apparatus  for  measuring  resistance,  efficiency,  teni[>erature  coeffldeiit; 
methods  and  apparatus  for  measuring  the  current  and  determining  eletromotor  force; 
photometer  (method  of  measuring,  the  necessary  instmmenti^).  The  object  of  the 
practical  work  is  to  familiarize  the  student  thoroughly  with  the  practical  of  the 
instruments.  lie  is  required  to  perform  the  work  and  mcasuroments  in  which  he 
iias  received  theoretical  instruction,  in  order  to  give  him  that  degree  of  skill  and 
reliance  which  he  needs  in  his  future  work.  The  pmrtical  excrdses,  therefore, 
embrace  work  which  has  reference  to  the  measurement  of  redstanee,  efficiency, 
capa(>ity,  force  of  currents,  and  t«uion,  to  measurements  of  incandescent  and  arc 
lamps,  and  to  dynamos. 

Signal  systems  and  lightning  rods:  Signal  and  control  apparatus  for  special  pur- 
poses, with  special  reference  to  railways;  consideration  of  lightning  rode,  their  con- 
struction; other  appliances  for  protection  against  lightning;  test  of  lightning 
conductors. 

Oalvanoptastics:  The  plating  of  metals  and  their  alloys;  preliminary  and  finish- 
ing opentti^ms;  tbemosfccmnmonmethodaof  platingmetals;  procemca of  refining. 
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The  hig-hcr  trade  school  of  electro-technics  is  intended  to  give  such 
skill  and  technical  knowledge  as  will  lit  persons  for  all  branches  of 
practical  electrical  work  and  at  the  same  time  givn  such  a  higher  tech- 
nical training  as  will  enable  them  to  occupy  impoi*tant  positions  in 
electrical  establishments.  The  pupils  arc  either  regular  or  special. 
The  school  opens  October  1  and  closes  July  31. 

The  matriculation  fee  Ls  i  crowns  ($0.81),  and  the  tuition  is  240 
crowns  ($48.72)  per  year  for  both  re^lar  and  special  pupils.  In  tho 
case  of  pupils  without  means  the  tuition  may  be  remitted.  A  fee  of 
10  crowns  ($2.03)  is  charged  for  laboratory  work.  The  pupils  must 
pay  for  all  books  and  materials  used  in  the  theoretical  work.  The 
products  of  the  shops  belong  to  the  museum. 

The  i*egu1ar  course  of  instruction  covers  two  years.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  the  lower  trade  school  of  electro- 
technics  or  must  have  fUissed  through  at  lea^^t  six  grades  in  an  inter- 
mediate school,  or  if  they  are  graduates  of  a  lower  intermediate 
school,  they  must  have  passed  through  two  grades  of  a  higher  State 
industrial  school.  Special  pupils  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age. 
Examinations  in  all  branches  must  be  successfully  pa:ssed  in  order  to 
advance  from  one  grade  to  another.  Pupils  receive  certificates  .setting 
forth  the  successful  completion  of  each  of  the  studies  and  the  previ- 
ous experience  and  special  qualifications.  The  iinal  examinations  are 
regulated  by  the  ministry  of  education.  The  school  is  in  session  from 
8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  Occasional  visits  are  made  to 
establishments  and  electric  plants. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  branches  taught  and  the  hours 
per  week  devoted  to  each: 

First  year:  German  langti^e,  2;  geography  and  history,  3;  elemenbi  nf  higher 
mathematics,  2;  physics,  4;  el^ents  of  machinery,  2;  electro- technic,  3;  general 
chemistry,  winter  term,  S;  eammerterm,  2;  special  drawing,  8;  workshop  and  lab- 
oratory, winter  term,  22;  BUramer  term,  21. 

Second  year:  German  langnage,  I;  geography  and  history,  winter  term,  2;  piimmer 
term,  1;  mathematics,  winter  term,  3;  summer  term,  2;  electro-technics,  .'i;  ehemis- 
trj',  2;  special  drawing,  8;  elements  of  machinery,  1;  workshop  and  laboratorj',  24. 

Following  is  a  nynopeis  of  the  foregoing  course: 

German  language:  Selections  from  German  literature,  M'ith  exercises  liased  npon 
these  selections. 

Geography  and  history:  Modem  history  and  ge(^;raphy  of  Europe,  with  special 
reference  to  lines  of  transportation. 

Mathematics:  Elements  of  higher  mathematics,  including  l<^rithms,  binomial 
formulte,  analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Physics:  Review  of  the  most  important  sections  of  mechanics,  with  .special  refer- 
ence to  statics,  theory  of  heat,  especially  mechanical  heat;  optica;  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  magnetism  and  electricity. 

Elements  of  machinery:  Estimates  of  plants;  encyclopedic  treatment  of  lifting 
gear  and  pumps;  steam  boilerB;  steam  ei^nes. 

Electro-technics:  Multi-polar  direct-current  generators,  measurements;  direct- 
current  motors;  power  truisinisuon;  insulating  measurements  for  cables^•determkliug 


errors;  theory  of  alternating  currents. 
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General  chemistry:  The  elemente  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

Special  drawing:  Exercises  in  drawii^;  and  sketching  various  apparatus  and 


These  courses  are  open  onlj'  to  master  workmen  and  to  journeymen 
who  have  already  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in  their  respcotivo 
trades.  Model  workshops,  with  corresponding  courses,  were  open 
during  the  school  year  1899-1900  for  shoemakers,  joiners,  tailors, 
houscsmiths,  and  carpenters.  To  be  admitted  to  these  courses,  appli- 
cants must  have  attained  the  age  of  24  years  and  must  not  be  over  15 
years  old.  They  must  present  satisfactory  recommendations  and 
must  have  satisfied  all  military  requirements.  In  selecting  applicants 
to  these  courses  preference  is  given  in  the  first  place  to  masters  and  in 
the  second  place  to  journeymen  who  intend  shortly  to  practice  their 
trade  as  masters,  or  who  are  members  of  a  trade  association  or  similar 
oi^nization  or  can  produce  evidence  that  they  will  shortly  become 
members  of  such  an  organization.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  from 
8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  2  to  7  p.  m. 

The  entrance  fee  to  all  courses  is  unifoimly  4  crowns  ($0.81),  pay- 
able in  advance. 

The  number  of  persons  attending  these  courses  is  limited  to  IS  in 
the  course  for  shoemakei*s;  to  15  in  the  courses  for  joiners,  tailors,  and 
carpenters;  and  to  12  in  the  course  for  housesmiths. 

Following  are  the  courses  in  detail: 

Course  for  shoemakets:  There  are  from  4  to  6  of  these  courses  a  year,  each  course 
continuing  six  weeks.  The  following  subjects  are  taught:  Taking  measurements, 
trade  drawing,  cutting,  hand  work  on  uppers  and  bottoms;  the  use  of  the  most 
important  modern  machines  employed  in  shoemaking;  industrial  bookkeeping  and 
computations;  elements  of  law.  Tuition  is  50  crowns  ((10.15),  payable  in  advance. 
Persons  without  means  may,  upon  proper  application,  hare  their  tuition  remitted  and 
may  receive  pecuniary  aaeietance.  For  residentB  of  Vienna  the  pecuniary  assistance 
for  masters  amonnta  to  120  crowns  ($24.36),  and  for  Journeymen  100  crowns  (120.80); 
for  nonresidents  it  amounts  to  180  crowns  ($36.64)  for  masters  and  140  crowns 
($28.42)  for  journeymen,  with  reimbursement  of  their  railroad  fare  for  third-class 
passage.  Persona  who  thus  receive  pecuniary  aasistance  are  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition,  but  in  no  case  is  there  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the 
entrance  fee. 

Course  for  joiners:  There  are  several  of  these  courses  each  year,  each  course  con- 
tinuing eight  weeks.  Systematic  instruction  is  given  in  the  followingsubjects:  Trade 
drawing  (windows,  doors,  portals,  etc.);  shopwork;  the  making  of  windows,  doors, 
etc.,  from  detail  drawings  in  natural  uxe,  by  means  of  modem  tools  and  especially 
modem  machinery;  estimates;  technology  of  auxiliary  arUdee,  as  clasps,  etc.;  tools 
and  woodworking  machines;  industrial  bookkeeping  and  computations;  elements 
of  law.  The  tuition  for  this  course  is  80  crowns  ($16.24).  Persons  without  means 
may,  upon  proper  application,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  course  for  shoemakers,  have  their 
tuition  remitted  and  may  receive  pecuniary  assistance.  For  residents  of  Vienna  the 
pecuniary  assistance  for  masters  amounts  to  160  crowns  ($32.48)  and  for  journeymen 
140  crowns  ($28.42).    For  nonresidents  it  amounts  to  240  crowns  0H8.72)  for 
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mastere  antl  190  crowna  ($38.57)  for  journeymen,  with  reimbursement  of  their  rail- 
road fare  for  third-claas  passage.  Persons  who  thus  receive  peotiniary  assistance  are 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition. 

Course  for  tailors:  There  are  from  4  to  6  of  these  courses  each  year,  each  course 
continuing  six  weeke.  Systematic  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects: 
Takii^  measurements;  trade  drawing;  deigning  patterns;  cutting;  the  making  of 
model  pieces;  industrial  bookkeeping  and  coin]mtation;  elements  of  lav.  The  con- 
ditions as  to  tuition,  pecuniary  a«Bi stance,  etc.,  prevailing  in  the  course  for  shoe- 
makers are  also  applicable  to  this  course. 

Course  for  housesmithe:  There  are  several  of  these  courees  each  year,  each  course 
continuing  eight  weeks.  Systematic  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects: 
Special  drawing  of  the  most  important  articles  pertaining  to  the  housesmith's  trade, 
as  locks,  clasps,  etc. ;  lectures  on  trade  drawing;  shopwork;  instruction  in  the  mak- 
ing of  various  articles  pertaining  to  this  trade,  with  special  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  Tarioua  metals,  selection  of  tools,  use  of  the  most  important  machine  tools,  etc ; 
technology— the  most  important  materialft,  their  properties  and  their  manufacture; 
housesmith's  tools  and  metal-workii^  machines,  machines  imd  motors;  description 
of  the  constniction  and  the  use  of  small  motors,  repair  of  locomobiles  and  agricultural 
machines;  industrial  hygiene  and  prevention  of  accidents;  industrial  bookkeeping; 
practical  arithmetic;  elements  of  law.  The  same  conditions  as  to  tuition,  pecuniary 
assistance,  etc,  which  prevail  in  the  course  for  joiners  are  also  applicable  to  this 
conrse. 

Course  for  carpenters:  This  course  is  intended  to  educate  a  class  of  competent  fore- 
men, and,  owing  to  its  more  extensive  subject-matter  as  compared  with  the  other 
courses  for  master  workmen,  its  duration  has  been  extended  to  twelve  weeks.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  geometrical  drawing,  roofing,  building  consbuction, 
technology',  practical  arithmetic,  practical  work  in  carpentry,  elements  of  law.  Tui- 
tion in  this  course  is  free.  The  stipends  for  those  who  are  residents  of  Vienna  are 
uniformly  200  crowns  ($40.60),  and  for  nonresidents  240  crowns  ($48.72). 

SPECIAL  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  COURSES. 

These  courses  are  intended  for  men  who  are  engaged  in  practical 
work,  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  offer  the  greatest  scope  of 
instruction  possible  in  order  to  suit  the  special  needs  of  each  individr 
ual.  The  courses  are  open  from  the  beginning  of  October  until  the 
end  of  March.  Applicants  for  admission  must  have  attained  the  age 
of  17  years.  The  entrance  fee  is  4  crowns  ($0.81),  paj'able  in  advance. 
Tuition  for  the  teim  is  12  crowns  ($2.44),  which  in  certain  cases  may 
be  paid  in  installments.  There  is  no  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
these  fees.  Each  person  has  the  choice  of  the  lectures  and  exercises, 
but  no  change  from  one  course  to  another  is  permitted  after  the  open- 
iuf^  of  the  lectures.  Certificates  covering  the  subjects  pursued  are 
issued  only  to  those  who  apply  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
who  are  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  who  pass  the  required  exam- 
ination at  the  close  of  the  lectures  or  exercises. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction: 

DRAwnia. 

1.  Geometrical  and  projective  drawing,  two  hours  per  week.  Elementary  exen  ises 
in  geometrical  and  projective  drawii^,  shadows,  and  network.  ^  > 
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2.  Trade  drawing  for  joiners,  four  hours  per  week.  Drawing  from  copies  on  various 
Bcales;  remodeling  from  copies;  detail  drawing  from  copies  and  sketches. 

3.  Technical  drawing  for  housesmitha  and  machinisU,  foiu*  liours  per  week.  Exer- 
cises in  drawing  from  copies  with  due  regard  to  the  preWous  knowledge  of  the 
student 

4.  Indus^l  drawing  for  houaeemitha^and  oUier  metal  workers,  two'  hours  per 
week.  ExGidsee  in  drawing  and  sketching  of  Tsrioiis  articles  produced  in  the  metal 
trades. 


1.  Location,  production,  and  technical  properties  <k[  wood,  two  hours  per  week.  The 
location  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  timber  in  Austria;  examiuation  of  the  quality 
and  properties  of  standing  timber  for  certain  pnzpoees;  cutting,  transportation,  and 
proper  treatment  of  wood;  examination  of  wood  with  reference  to  its  technical  and 
industrial  properties. 

2.  Structure  of  the  moat  important  kinds  of  timber,  two  hours  per  week.  The  cel- 
lular structure  of  timber;  the  arrangement  of  cells;  the  concentric  layers;  difference 
between  the  older  and  newer  concentric  layers;  characteristics  of  the  most  important 
kinds  of  timber. 

3.  Chemical  technology  of  timber,  two  hours  per  week.  Examination  of  tlie  struc- 
ture of  timber  from  a  chemical  point  of  view;  phenomena  of  a  chemical  nature  in 
timber  and  effect  of  chemical  processes  upon  the  same;  impregnation;  preservation; 
products  obtained  from  timber  by  chemical  processes. 

4.  Technical  finishing  processes  of  wood  with  practical  cxercisee,  four  hours  per 
week.  Dressing,  staining,  polishing,  varnishing,  japanning,  gilding,  etc. ;  examina- 
tion of  the  various  auxiliaries;  preparation  and  properties  of  glue,  etc 

5.  Chemistry  of  food,  two  hours  per  week.  Meat,  meat  products,  preserved  meat, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  flour,  table  oil,  coffee,  sabetitut*^  fur  coffee,  wine,  beer, 
brandy,  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  water. 

6.  Technology  of  bleaching  material,  two  hours  per  week.  Chlorine,  biuoxide, 
manganate  of  imtash,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphite  of  soda,  bydrosulphurous  acid,  hydro- 
sulphite  of  soda,  properties  of  these  and  other  .bleaching  materials. 

7.  Af  otors  and  machine  tools,  two  hours  per  week.  Historical,  theory  of  the  st^un 
engine,  gearing  of  steam  engines,  machine  tools  for  metal  working,  turning  lathes, 
planing  and  sliaping  machines,  boring  machines,  grinding  machines,  raortiang 
machines,  friezing  tools  and  presses. 

8.  Chemical  technology  of  metals,  two  hours  per  week.  Location,  chemical  proper- 
ties, special  characteristics  of  metals;  production  of  metala;  influence  of  impurities; 
influence  of  carbon  in  iron;  precious  and  base  metals;  their  oxidw;  compounds. 

9.  Technical  finishing  processes  of  metals  with  practical  exercise  two  hours  per 

week.  The  plating  of  metals  and  their  alloys;  the  most  common  methods  oi  plating  i 
metals;  finishing  processes;  grinding,  scoaring,  staining,  calcining,  etc. 

10.  Industrial  hygiene  ant}  prevention  of  accidents,  two  hours  per  week.  The 
proper  arrangement  of  workshops,  protecti^'e  measures  against  accidents  in  fiwtories, 
etc. 


1.  Elements  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  two  hours  per  week.  Magnetinn;  fric- 
tional,  galvanic,  and  thermo  electricity. 

2.  Telegraphs,  telephones,  and  electric  clocks,  two  hours  per  week.  The  ojien 
current,  the  Morse  system,  the  doiie^i  current,  submarine  telegraphy,  dial  telegraph, 
telephone?,  microphones,  electric  clocks. 

3.  Electrical  machines  and  transformers,  two  hours  per  week.  Induction,  direct 
current  machines,  alternating  current  machines,  transformers.  r>ir^t^]r> 
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4.  TransmiaBion  of  power,  lamps,  plants,  two  hours  per  week.  Theory  of  trana- 
miasion  of  power,  the  different  Bystems,  construction  of  arc  lamps,  incandescent 
lamps,  construction  and  estimates  of  plants. 

5.  Batteries  and  acctuualators,  electrical  measurements,  two  bours  per  week.  Units 
of  mesBore,  galvanic  and  thermo  elements;  aticnmulators;  the  most  important  syo- 
terns;  measuring  instmments;  methods  of  measuring  reosbmce,  current,  and  tension; 
photometry;  practical  exercises  on  Sunday  mornings  for  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents on  the  detenu ination  of  resistanoe,  tiiB  force  of  currents,  tension,  inteueity  of 
light,  etc. 

OTHEB  SUBJECTS. 

1.  Mathematics,  six  hours  per  week.  Practical  arithmetic,  including  square  and 
tiube  rootSy  elementaiy  algebra,  and  plane  geometry. 

2.  Bookiceeping  and  ctumspondaice,  two  hours  per  week.  Sii^le-entey  book- 
keeping  and  industrial  correspondence,  including  the  principal  legal  forms,  as  con- 
tracts, documents,  etc. 

3.  Chemistry  of  the  perfumery  Industry,  one  hour  per  week.  Chemistry  of  per- 
fumes, description  of  natural  and  artificial  perfumes,  methods  of  producing  artificial 
perfumes,  technology. 

4.  Stenography,  two  hours  per  week.  A  course  in  stenc^raphy  with  exercises  in 
reading  and  writii^  stenographic  correspondence.  Tuition  for  this  course  is  6  crowns 
(»1.22). 

SCHOOLS  FOR  IMPORTANT  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

These  institutions  are  usually  known  as  "industrial  schools"  {Gewer- 
hesckulen).  Of  the  twenty  schools  enumerated  in  the  introduction  the 
State  schools  at  Beichenberg  and  Innspruck  have  been  selected  for 
detailed  description,  because  in  the  scope  of  their  work  and  character 
of  their  organisation  they  are  fairly  representative  of  the  entire  class. 

STATS  INDTrSTIlIAIi  SCHOOL  AT  KEICHENBSBO. 

This  schooi  {k.  .4.  Stoats- Gewerbeachule)^  which  comes  within  the 
class  of  schools  for  important  groups  of  trades,  was  founded  in  1875. 
Its  object  is  to  train  persons  for  important  positions  in  industrial 
establishments  and  for  handicraft  trad^,  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  modern  industry.  The  aim  of  the  school  is,  among  other  things, 
to  advance  domestic  industry  to  a  position  of  independence  of  foreign 
markets.  The  institution  consists  of  two  divisions,  a  higher  industrial 
school  {hohere  GewerhesckuU)  and  a  school  for  foremen  ( Werhneister- 
8chule).  The  former  includes  a  department  for  the  building  trades,  a 
department  for  the  mechanical  trades,  and  a  department  for  the 
chemical  industries.  The  school  for  foremen  comprises  a  department 
for  the  building  trades  and  one  for  mechanical  industries.  An  indus- 
trial continuation  school  is  also  conducted  in  connection  with  this 
institution. 

The  higher  industrial  school  aims  to  give,  by  means  of  systematic 
instruction,  all  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  required  in  the 
practical  operation  of  factories  or  handicrf^t  trades,  and  at-the  same 
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time  to  give  a  ceiiain  degree  of  general  education  whereby  persons 
may  become  competent  to  carry  on  higher  technical  trades  or  to  occupy 
important  positions  in  manu&cturing  establishments.  Thus,  the  depart- 
ment for  building  tmdes  is  intended  to  educate  architects,  building 
contractors,  and  foremen  of  stonecutters,  carpenters,  etc.  The  mechan- 
ical-technical department  is  intended  for  future  manufacturers,  super- 
intendents of  factories,  and  technical  experts  in  machinery  construction 
work,  metal  working,  wood  working,  electro-technics,  spinning  and 
wctiving  mills,  etc.  The  chemical-technical  department  is  intendedfor 
manufacturerei,  superintendents,  and  technical  experts  in  the  various 
chcuiica,l  industries,  such  as  dyeing,  textile  printing,  bleaching,  sugai 
refining,  distilling,  brewing,  glass  and  pottery  works,  chemical  works, 
etc.  For  students  desiring  to  devote  themselves  to  the  textile  Indus- 
tnes  a  special  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  weaving  is  pro- 
vided. Thei*e  is  a  special  laboratory  for  students  taking  the  coui*se  in 
electro-technics,  and  a  mechanical  workshop  for  those  taking  the 
mechanical-technical  course.  Graduates  may  continue  to  work  in 
those  shops  in  order  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  practical 
work  for  one  or  two  half-year  terms.  For  the  chemical  branches  of 
the  textile  industry  there  is  a  dyeing  school  and  a  laboratory. 

The  course  of  study  in  each  department  covers  four  years.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  must  be  graduates 
of  three-grade  grammar  schools  {dreiclaasige  Biirgersehtden)  or  of  insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  rank  and  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  in 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy.  The  final  examinations 
prior  to  graduating  cover  the  whole  course  of  the  school.  The  school 
term  begins  September  16,  each  year.  The  tuition  is  8  florins  ($3.25) 
per  half-year  term.  The  regular  students  in  the  chemical-technical 
department  pay,  in  addition,  15  florins  ($6.09),  and  the  special  students 
25  florins  ($10.15),  per  half-year  term  for  the  use  of  the  laboratory. 
Persons  without  means  may  be  granted  free  scholarships. 

Following  is  the  programme  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  higher 
industi'ial  school  and  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 


First  yeaj:  German  language,  6;  geography,  3;  algebra,  5;  geometry,  4;  geomet- 
rical drawing,  4;  physics,  4;  chemistry,  3;  free-hand  drawing,  6. 

Second  year:  German  language,  3;  geography  and  history,  3;  mathematics,  first 
term,  10;  second  term,  6;  descriptive  geometTy,  first  term,  9;  second  term,  7;  physics, 
4;  chemistry,  4;  mechanics,  second  term,  4;  free-hand  drawing,  first  term,  6;  setxind 
term,  4;  machine  drawing,  second  term,  4. 

Third  year:  German  language,  3;  geography  and  history,  3;  mathematics,  first  term, 
6;  second  term,  2;  mechanics,  first  term,  4;  second  term,  7;  machine  constmctioQ, 
16;  general  mechanical  technolc^,  6;  chemical  technolt^,  2;  mensuration,  second 
term,  2. 

Fourth  year:  German  language,  2;  geography  and  history,  3;  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics,  first  term,  8;  second  term,  7;  machine  construction,  first  term.  7;.8ecx>Qd 
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term  8;  machine  drawing,  13;  elements  of  machinery,  first  term,  4;  general  mtK^han- 
ical  technology,  eecond  term,  4;  elements  of  arcfaitectare  and  architectural  drawing, 
2;  special  mechanical  technology,  4. 
Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  contse: 

The  course  in  drawing  embraces  exercises  in  free-hand  drawing  and  sketching  parts 
of  machines  and  entire  simple  machines,  perspective  drawing  of  machine  modelB,  and 
machine  drawing  with  lectures  on  the  elements  of  machines  and  tbeir  construction. 

Machine  construction:  Elements  of  machines,  construction  of  paLeys,  windlasses, 
cranes,  i)re8ses,  pumi>a,  water  wheels,  turbine  wheels,  steam  boilers,  steam,  caloric, 
and  gas  engines,  Hteam-engine  gearing.  Electro-technics— dynamos,  measuring  instru- 
ments, lamps,  and  plants;  measurements  of  currents,  resistance  and  tenedon,  with 
pTHctical  illostralions;  simultaneoos  measnrements  of  electrical  power  of  dynamos 
and  of  electric  lamps. 

General  mechanical  technology:  Technology  of  metals  and  of  wood  with  special 
reference  to  their  use  in  machinery;  drawing  and  Bket<*hing  of  tools,  machinery,  and 
factory  equipments;  principles  of  spinning,  weaving,  finishing,  and  paper  making. 

Chemical  technology:  Technology  of  fuel,  water,  lighting;  scouring,  bleaching,  dye- 
ing, and  printing;  distilling,  brewing,  and  sugar  refining. 

Mensuration:  Arrangement  and  use  of  the  most  important  measuring  and  leveling 
instmments. 

TheoreUcal  and  applied  mechanics:  Mechanics  of  power-transmitting  machines 
and  motors,  hydraulics,  Uieory  of  water  motors,  of  pomps  and  ventilators;  theory 
of  mechanical  heat  with  reference  to  steam  and  gas;  theory  of  steam  and  caloric 
engines;  electro- mechanics  based  upon  experimental  physics  with  special  reference 
to  electric  lighting  and  transmission  of  power. 

Machine  drawing:  Drawing  of  connected  parts  of  machines,  reproduction  of 
machincfi,  drawing  of  macliines  from  sketches  or  from  simple  designs. 

Elements  of  machines:  Machines,  their  construction,  efficiency,  required  power, 
and  their  work,  th^r  arrangement  and  proper  gearing. 

Elements  of  architecture  and  architectural  drawing:  Elements  of  building  construc- 
tion with  epecial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  students. 

Special  mechanical  technol<^  (for  students  who  intend  to  take  up  the  textile 
or  paper  industry ) :  Spinning  and  weaving  with  special  reference  to  the  construction 
of  the  machines  pertaining  thereto;  finishing  machines;  paper  making;  drawing  and 
sketching  from  samples  and  reproduction  of  working  machines  pertainii^t  to  the 
textile  industry. 


First  year:  Indentical  vrith  the  first  year  of  the  mechanical-technical  department 
Second  year:  German  language,  3;  history  and  geography,  3;  mathematics,  first 
term,  10;  second  term,  6;  descriptive  geometry,  first  term,  9;  second  term,  7;  physics, 
4;  chemistry,  4;  elements  of  architecture,  second  term,  6;  free-hand  drawing,  6. 

Third  year:  German  language,  3;  history  and  geography,  3;  building  construction, 
15;  architectural  mechanics,  4;  architectural  styles,  6;  chemical  technology,  2;  free- 
hand drawing,  6. 

Fourth  year:  German  language,  2;  history  and  geography,  3;  building  construe- 
tion,  first  term,  24;  second  term,  20;  architectural  styles,  2;  architectural  mechanics, 
2;  mensuration,  second  term,  4;  free-hand  drawing,  6.  Optional — stonecutting, 
second  term,  3. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  course: 

Free-hand  drawing:  This  course  embraces  exercises  in  free-hand  drawing  from 
plastic  models,  especially  the  ornamental  styles  used  in  the  various  architectural 
branches;  designing,  with  special  reference  to  architectural  omamrats  and  decora- 
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Building  conBtniction:  Consideration  of  the  rariouB  buUding  materials;  excavatioUf 
foundatim,  masonry  work,  carpoiter's  'work,  houseeniith'e  work,  painting,  paper- 
hanging,  etc.;  heatii^  and  ventilation;  water,  telephone,  and  gas  connections;  closets 
and  sinks;  the  different  types  of  the  most  ctmimon  buildings  in  city  and  country; 
remarks  on  location,  size,  and  connection  of  rooms;  building  hygiene  and  protective 
moasores;  estimates  and  building  contracts;  building  regulations;  exercises  in  draw- 
ing plans  for  agricultural  and  industrial  buildings  and  dwelling  houses. 

Architectural  mechanicB:  Composition  and  resolution  ctf  forces;  gravity;  st&bality; 
their  apidication  to  architecture;  {vinciplee  of  mocbwiics;  theor}'  of  lifting 
machines,  etc. 

Arrhitectural  styles:  The  various  orders,  atUc,  doric,  etc.;  moldings  and  casings 
in  general;  base  moldings,  breast  moldings,  etc. ;  profiles  of  door  and  window  c-asingti; 
arrangement  of  facades ;  the  various  styles  of  architecture  with  reference  to  orna- 
mental and  constructive  details;  the  oriental  style;  systems  of  Greek  and  K(»nan 
architecture  and  tlieir  most  important  monuments;  Byzantine  and  Mohammedan 
style;  Roman  eeqac  and  Gothic  architecture;  studies  in  Italian  renaissance  and  that  of 
other  countries;  architecture  of  the  ^hteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Chemical  technolog}*:  Technology  of  fuel,  water,  glass,  clay;  principles  oi  distill- 
ii^,  brewing,  and  sugar  refining. 

VHEHICAL-TiXHKICAI.  DEPABTMKNT. 

First  j'ear:  Identical  with  the  first  year  of  the  mechanical- technical  department. 

Second  year:  German  language,  3;  history  and  geography,  3;  mathematics,  first 
term,  6;  second  term,  4;  descriptive  geometry,  3;  physics,  4;  chemistrj-,  first  term, 
8;  chemical  laboratory  work,  second  term,  6;  mechanics,  second  term,  4;  mineralofry 
and  geogntwy,  3;  free-hand  drawing,  first  term,  6;  second  term,  4. 

Third  year:  German  language,  3;  history  and  geography,  3;  general  chemistr>-,  4; 
technical  chemistry  and  chemical  technology,  first  term,  3;  second  term,  5;  chemical 
laboratory  work,  20;  mechanics,  2;  eleinents  of  machinery,  3. 

Fourth  year:  (lemian  langu^e,  2;  history  and  geography,  3;  technic-al  chemistry 
and  cliemical  technologj',  6;  chemical  laboratory  work,  22;  elements  of  machinery, 
3:  mechanical  technology,  3;  building  construction  and  drawing,',  2. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  course: 

Chemical  laboratory  work:  Setting  up  of  simple  apparatus;  practice  in  cht-mical 
operations;  simple  analysis  by  dry  methods;  reaction.";  simple  analysis  by  wet 
metho<lsj  lectures  on  analj-tical  chemistry  with  practice  in  (lualitative  analysis; 
prei>aration  of  chemicals;  exercises  in  quantitative  detenninatioiu),  with  si>ei-ial 
reference  to  the  technical-analytical  work  of  the  student  in  his  specialty. 

Mechanics:  Composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  gravity,  friction,  and  resistance; 
simple  machines;  stability;  the  essentials  of  physit.^  with  reference  to  the  netnls  of 
the  chemii:t;  geodynamics;  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids  and  gases  with  yjx'cial 
reference  to  technical  chemistry. 

Mineralogy  and  geognosy:  Studies  of  the  most  iuijHjrtant  minerals,  tht-ir  crys-talUi- 
graphic,  phvfical,  and  chemical  properties;  cleuicntM  of  geognosy. 

Free-hand  tlrawing:  Exercises  in  reproducing  and  sketching  parts  of  machines, 
chemical  apparatus,  and  of  machines  from  models  and  drawings;  exercises  in  colors. 

Technical  chemistry  and  chemical  technology:  Examination  :md  filtrathm  of 
water;  manufacture  of  various  chemical  products,  metalloid!',  acids,  ealb?,  rombusti- 
blcs,  and  frunpowdfr;  technology  of  lime,  gypsum,  and  cement;  manufacture  of  glass 
and  earthenware,  etc. ;  fuel  and  lieating;  lighting  and  lighting  material;  organic  dye- 
stuffs,  dyeing,  printing,  and  bleaching;  induetries  connected  with  agriculture;  fat 
and  tftuvp  industry;  tanning;  excursions  to  factories  and  workshops  fur  purposes  of 
olAjervation. 
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Elements  ot  machinery:  Description  and  coaatruction  of  tiie  moat  important  parte 
of  machines,  calcolating  machines,  and  meaauring  iustrumenta;  the  use  of  moton>; 
measurement  of  water  power;  description  and  explanation  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
trater  wheels,  pumps;  ventilators,  presses;  application  of  steam  power,  production 
oi  steam;  description  and  explanation  of  steam  engines;  electric  lighting. 

Mechanical  tcKbnology:  Technology  of  metala  and  of  wood;  spinning,  wearing, 
and  paper  making. 

Building  construction  and  drawing:  Elements  of  architecture  with  reference  to  the 
future  work  of  the  student. 

Optional  studies:  Modeling  in  clay,  work  in  gypsmn,  wood,  and  stone,  three  hours; 
bookkeeping  and  business  correspondence,  two  hours;  fire  department,  its  organiza- 
tion and  t!er^-ice,  two  hours;  relief  measures  in  cases  of  accidents,  ten  houra;  laws 
and  regulations  governing  trade  and  commerce,  two  hours. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  THEORETICAL  AKD  PRACTICAL  WEAVING. 
[Anrnnged  for  students  who  intend  to  devote  themselvcH  to  the  textile  lDdu.«tr> .] 

Theory  of  weaving:  The  three  classes  of  fabric  formations;  weaving  -of  cotton, 
worsted,  and  woolen  fabrics;  formation  of  the  outer  and  inner  weave;  calculations 
for  the  heddles;  separation  of  simple  cotton,  wool,  and  mixed  fabrics;  double  weaviI^;; 
fancy  goods;  calculations  for  yam. 

Handloom  wearing:  Work  on  Jacquatd  looms;  tying  up;  counting  and  ]>unching 
cards. 

Theory  of  mechanical  weaving:  Principles  of  power  looms;  formation  of  fabrics; 
mtThanUni  of  looms.  Instruction  in  this  subject  ia  in  connection  with  tiie  f-ubject 
on  ej^ecial  mechanical  technology. 

Practice  in  mechanical  wearing:  Wearing  on  various  power  looms;  mounting  the 
same  and  takii^  them  apart;  patting  together  of  cards  acconlii^  to  the  class  of 
fobrica. 

The  school  for  foremen  is  intended  to  give  to  persons  already 
eufT^^  in  the  building  trades,  or  in  some  branch  of  practical  mechan- 
ical work,  an  opportunity  to  obtain,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  such 
skill  and  theoretical  knowledge  as  is  of  greatest  value  to  a  ma.ster 
workman  or  foreman  in  an  industrial  establishment.  The  school  com- 
prises two  divisions:  A  building  trades  department  for  master  masons, 
builders,  architectural  draftsmen,  carpentei-s,  stonecutters,  joiners, 
tiusmitiw,  roofers,  plasterers,  etc.;  and  a  department  for  mechanical 
trades,  such  as  machinists,  locksmiths,  machine  builders,  instrument 
makers,  blacksmiths,  boiler  makers,  coppersmiths,  millwrights,  over- 
seers in  weaving  mills,  master  spinners,  sizers,  etc.  This  school  is 
especialh'  suited  for  young  inen  who  wish  to  succeed  their  fathers 
in  the  management  of  their  own  mechanical  establishments,  such  as 
machinery  constraGtion,  locksmithing,  weaving,  spinning,  sizing,  etc, 
or  the  building  trades. 

Each  division  consists  of  four  half-year  courses,  which  in  the 
building  trades  department  are  given  only  during  the  winter  term 
and  thus  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years.  This  enables  the 
students  of  the  latter  department  to  practice  their  trade  during  the 
building  season  of  each  year. 
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Candidates  for  admission  must  have  completed  their  common- 
school  education  and  must  show  that  they  have  practiced  their  trade 
at  least  two  years.  Persons  who  have  not  completed  the  second 
grade  of  a  grammar  school  {Burgerachule)  must  attend  a  two  years' 
coui'se  in  an  industrial  continuation  school  before  being  admitted. 
The  school  term  begins  September  16  in  the  department  for  mechan- 
ical trades  and  October  15  in  the  department  for  the  building  trades. 
The  tuition  is  6  florins  ($2.44)  per  half-year  term.  A  fee  of  10  florins 
($i.06)  per  half-year  term  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  workshop. 
Pupils  without  means  may  receive  free  scholarships. 

Graduates  of  the  building- trades  department  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  the  State  railway  service  of  Austria  as  minor  officials. 
Upon  entering  the  railway  service  they  recefve  a  salary  of  1.25  florins 
($0.51)  per  day  each  and  the  uniform  of  assistant  road  overseer 
{Aushilfa-Bahnmeister).  After  a  period  of  probation  advancement  is 
made  to  the  position  of  road  overseer  {Bahnmeiater)^  with  a  yearly 
salary  of  600  florins  ($203)  and  free  residence. 

Following  is  a  programme  of  the  subjects  taught  and  the  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each: 

BUn.DTNQ-TRADES  DEPABTMENT. 

First  term:  German  language,  4;  geography,  I;  arithmetic,  6;  geometry,  6;  pro- 
jections, 8;  physics,  4;  free-hand  drawing,  8;  building  construction,  4. 

Second  term:  German  language,  3;  business  correspondence,  1;  geometry,  4;  pro- 
jections, 8;  phyacs,  2;  building  constniction,  13;  architectural  styles,  2;  free-hand 
drawing,  8. 

Third  term:  German  language,  2;  business  correspondence  and  bookkeeping,  2; 
mensuration,  2;  algebra,  4;  building  construction,  16;  architectural  styles,  6;  free- 
hand drawing,  8.  Optional:  Modeling  in  clay,  work  in  gypsum,  wood,  and  stone,  3; 
fire  extinguishing,  2. 

Fourth  term:  Mechanics,  4;  building  construction,  4;  designing,  21;  free-hand 
drawing,  10.  Optional:  Stonecuttiog,  3;  fire  department,  its  oi:gauization  and  service, 
2;  relief  measures  in  cases  of  accident,  10. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  torching  course: 

The  course  in  free-hand  drawing  embraces  exerdses  from  plain  designs  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  plastic  ornaments,  exercises  in  coloring  surface  ornamentation,  draw- 
ing from  models,  especially  those  relating  to  architecture,  exercises  in  sketching, 
working  drawings  for  builders  from  models,  drawings  of  &9ade  details  in  natural 
size,  by  the  use  of  samples  and  models. 

Building  construction;  Stone  and  frame  work,  vaults,  stairrases,  ceilings,  floors, 
plastering,  roofe  and  roofing,  building  materials,  carpenter  work,  house  and  locksmith 
work,  glazier  work,  painting,  heating  and  ventilation,  closets  and  sinks,  wells,  foun- 
dation, iron  construction,  plans  for  urban  and  rural  buUdii:^  estimates,  building  regu- 
lations, buildii^  hygiene  and  protective  measures. 

Architectural  styles:  Profiles  of  casings,  their  representation  on  a  large  scale,  the 
various  orders,  with  si)6cial  reference  to  the  Roman  style,  arrangement  of  casings, 
windows,  and  doors. 

Mensuration:  The  most  important  measuring  and  leveling  instruments,  practical 
exercises  in  laying  out  and  platting  building  lots  and  buildings.  • 
Designing  of  rural  and  urban  buildings  from  various  plansj^^       by  GoOqIc 
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First  term:  German  laognage,  4;  geography,  1;  arithmetic,  6;  geometry,  6;  pro- 
jections,  8;  free-hand  drawing,  8;  physics,  4;  mechanical  technology,  4. 

Second  term:  German  hinguage,  3;  bosineeB  correspondency  I;  algebra,  4;  geome- 
try, 4;  physics,  4;  elements  of  machinery,  S;  free-hand  drawing,  6;  projections,  7; 
machine  drawii^,  6. 

Third  term:  German  language,  2;  bnsiness  correspondence  and  bookkeeping,  2; 
mathematics,  4;  phyaics,  4;  mechanics,  6;  elements  of  machinery,  3;  machine  draw- 
ing, 14;  meciianical  technology,  4;  special  mechanical  technology,  4. 

Fourth  term:  Mechanics,  8;  elements  of  machinery,  7;  machine  drawing,  16;  build- 
ing construction,  2;  special  mechanical  technolt^y,  4. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  for^^oii^  course: 

Elements  of  machinery:  Cranes  and  elevators;  pumps  and  ventilators;  stoking^ 
boilera,  steam  ei^nes,  and  how  to  tend  them;  watermotors;  motors  for  small  estab- 
lishments; thorough  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  the  relative  speed  of 
machine  tools,  their  power  and  their  efficiency;  dynamos,  apparatus  for  electrical 

measurements,  lamps,  and  electric  plants.  Also  special  lectures  on,  the  constmctiOD 
of  mills,  breweries,  diBtilleriej",  waterworks,  etc.,  according  to  the  tepecial  needs  of 
the  students. 

Mechanical  drawing:  Drawing  of  the  different  parts  of  machines  from  samples  and 
models,  and  from  rules;  reproduction  of  entire  machines. 

Mechanical  technology:  Principles  of  spinning,  weaving,  finishing,  paper  making. 

Special  mechanical  technology  (for  students  who  intend  to  take  up  the  textile 
industry) :  Spinning  and  weaving  with  reference  to  the  constmction  of  the  machines 
pertaining  thereto;  finishing  machines;  paper  making;  drawing  and  sketching  from 
samples  and  reproduction  <^  working  machines  pertaining  to  the  textile  industry. 

Building  construction:  Building  materials,  foundations,  building  regulations,  plat- 
ting,.and  leveling. 

Optional  studies:  Practical  exercises  in  the  mechanical  workshop;  fire-extinguisbii^ 
department,  its  organization  and  service;  relief  measures  in  case  of  accidents. 

The  continuation  scliool  oflFers  opportunities  for  handicraftsmen  of 
all  trades  to  extend  their  technical  training  in  the  evenings  and  on 
Sunday  mornings.  Special  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  draw- 
ing and  modeling,  which  is  gradually  specialized  for  the  particular 
trade  followed  by  the  student.  The  instruction  given  at  the  school 
comprises  geometry,  geometricfd  drawing,  and  the  study  of  projec- 
tions, seven  hours  per  week;  drawing  for  the  building  trades,  seven 
hours;  drawing  for  the  metal  trades,  seven  hours;  free-hand  and 
industrial  art  drawing,  seven  hours;  modeling,  four  hours.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  on  three  week  days  from  6.30  to  8.30  p.  m.  and  on  Sundays 
from  6  a.  m.  to  12  m.  In  addition  to  these,  special  courses  are  given 
in  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  two  hours  per  week;  estimating  cost 
of  production  of  joinery  work,  two  hours  per  week,  for  journeymen; 
architectural  styles,  two  hours  per  week,  for  joiners,  stonecutters,  etc. ; 
mechanics,  two  hours  per  week,  for  machinists,  turners,  instrument 
makers,  etc.,  and  a  course  for  boiler  and  engine  tenders,  two  hours 
per  week.  £ach  course  lasts  seven  months — from  October  1  to  May  1. 
At  the  close  of  each  course  pupils  receive  certificates  of  sdiolarship, 
attendance,  and  deportment  The  tuition  is  2  florins  (90.81)  per  course. 
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The  attendance  of  the  day  courses  at  the  Aeichenberg  industrial 
school  was  as  follows  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1S98-99: 

Higher  industrial  school:  First  yeai',  90;  second  year,  77;  Uiird 
year,  78;  fourth  year,  75;  total,  320.  Of  these,  90  were  in  the  pre- 
paratory chss,  57  in  the  department  for  the  building  trades,  98  in 
the  mechanical-technical  department,  and  75  in  the  chemical-technical 
department. 

School  for  foremen:  Building  trades  department — first  year,  48; 
jsecond  year,  40;  third  year,  38;  fourth  year,  39;  total,  165.  Mechan- 
ical ti-adcs  department — 68  pupils,  of  whom  62  took  the  mechanical 
and  6  the  chemical  trade  course. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  term  1897-98  there  were  72  graduates 
from  the  higher  industrial  school,  30  from  the  building  trades  depart- 
ment and  29  from  the  mechanical  trades  department  of  the  school  for 
foremen. 

The  f  (lowing  table  shows  the  number  and  occupations  of  persons 
attending  the  regular  (courses  of  tiie  industrial  continuation  classes 
attached  to  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1898-09: 

NUMBER  AND  OCGtTPATIONS  OF  PERSONS  ATTENDINO  THE  CONTINUATION  CLASSES  OF 
THE  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  BEICHENBEKO,  1898-99. 


AHendMice. 


OccapattotiM. 


Locksmiths.... 

Masons  

Slate  roof  en . . 

Tinners  , 

Sbmecutters . . 

Carpenters  

Flnlahen  

Electrlciana  . . 

Holders  

Brass  workers 
ICachiniats.... 
Mechfinics.... 
UeUt  tumcn. 

Spinners  

Wlro-dniwen.. 
Sculptors  , 


Masters 
and 
jour- 
ney- 
men. 


Ap- 
pren- 
tices. 


■1 
1 
1 

1  1^ 

1  II 
33  I 

2  , 
4  I' 
1  ' 

1 : 
e 

il 


Oceupatlona. 


BookblnilerB  

Plaao  BJid  organ  makers  

Dyers  

Goldsmiths  

Wood  carvers  

Tailors  

Llthographen  

Cabin  etmaken  

Photographers  

Coiiip08it«ni  •.  

Ornamental    and  deooratlre 

painters  

Othen   . 


Attendance. 


Masters 
and 
Joor- 
ney- 
men. 


Total. 


5S 


Ap- 
pren- 
tices. 


9 
13 
1 
S 
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STATE  DTOUSTBIAI.  SCHOOX.  AT  INNSP&UCK. 

This  institution  Jc.  Stmts- Gewerteachuh)  comts  within  the  same 
class  as  the  preceding,  except  that  it  does  not  include  a  higher  indus- 
trial school,  but  is  only  a  school  for  foremen.  It  comprises  a  depart* 
ment  for  the  building  trades  and  one  for  industrial  art. 

The  department  for  the  building  trades  includes:  (1)  A  school  for 
builders,  with  two  full-year  and  three  half-year  winter  terms,  intended 
for  draftsmen,  master  builders,  etc. ;  (2)  a  school  for  carpenters,  with 
two  full-year  and  one  half-year  winter  terms;  (3)  a  school  for  stone- 
cuttei-s,  with  two  full-year  and  one  half-year  winter  tei-ms;  (4)  a  school 
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for  joiners,  with  a  four  years'  course,  including  practical  training  in 
\rorksbops;  (5)  a  school  for  lock,  house,  and  tin  smiths,  with  n  two 
years'  course. 

The  department  for  industrial  art  comprises:  (1)  A  tnde  school  for 
the  woodworking  industry,  with  a  four  years'  course,  including  a 
workshop  for  cabin etmaking,  turning,  inlaid  work,  and  wood  carving; 
(2)  a  trade  school  for  nietel  work,  with  a  four  years'  course,  including  a 
workshop  for  brass  and  bronEO  work,  gold  and  silver  smithing,  cngi-av- 
ing,  chasing,  electroplating,  and  fancy  wrought-ii-on  work;  (3)  a  trade 
school  for  painting  and  decorating,  with  a  two  and  one-half  years' 
course,  intended  for  decorators,  glass  stainers,  sign  painters,  majolica 
dccomtors,  lithographers,  xylographers,  retouchers,  mosfuo  workers, 
etc 

In  addition  to  these,  Ihere  are  four  special  courses  giv«B  at  Hub 
inf^tution,  namely:  (1)  A  course  for  makers  of  instruments  of  preci- 
sion; (2)  a  drawing  course  for  gxrls;  (3)  an  industrial  continuation 
school;  (4)  an  open  di-awing  hfdl  for  men,  where  instruction  is  given  on 
Sunday  mornings. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first-year  classes  must  have  c<»n- 
pleted  their  regular  common-school  education.  Those  taking  the 
industrial  continuation  course  must,  in  addition,  be  actnallj'  serving  as 
apprentices  or  journeymen.  The  drawing  hall  is  open  only  to  masters 
and  journeymen. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  1  gulden  ($0.41)  and  t^e  tuition  is  3  gulden 
($1.22)  per  half-year  term  in  the  building  trades  and  industrial  art 
departments,  3  gulden  ^.81)  in  the  special  course  for  makers  of 
instruments  of  precision  and  the  drawing  course  for  girls,  and  1 
gulden  ($0.41)  in  the  industrial  continuation  school,  no  matriculation 
fee  being  chaiged  in  the  latter.  Ko  tuition  is  charged  for  attendance 
at  the  open  drawing  hall.  Free  scholarships  are  granted  to  persons 
of  small  means. 

Following  is  a  programme  of  the  branches  taught  at  this  institu- 
tion and  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

SUILDXKG-TBADES  DEFAKTMENT. 

First  year:  Religion,  2;  German  langnage,  ■vrinter  term,  5;  sammer  term,  2;  geog- 
raphy, winter  term,  3;  arithmetic,  winter  term,  4;  snmmer  term,  3;  geometry, 
winter  term,  5;  summer  terra,  2;  geometrical  drawing,  winter  term,  9;  free-hand 
drawing,  winter  term,  10;  eammer  term,  12;  penmanship,  winter  term,  3;  summer 
term,  2;  business  correspondence,  snmmer  term,  2;  projections,  Icctnrea  and  draw- 
ing, snnnner  term,  12. 

Second  year:  German  langaage,  winter  term,  2;  physics,  winter  term,  4;  algebra, 
in  schools  for  bcdlders  and  carpenters  only,  winter  term,  3;  summer  term,  2;  projec- 
tions, winter  term,  lectores,  2;  drawing,  6;  architecture,  winter  term,  3;  summer  term 

aTbe  bi«aeh«8  tmght  are  pursued  in  eotninon  by  all  studente  of  tlw  schools 
embnoed  in  this  departiaeiit,  unkae  otherwise  fliated. 
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in  schoola  for  buHdera  and  carpenters,  S ;  in  schools  for  sttmecuttera,  joiners,  and  liouse 
and  tin  smiths,  2;  architectural  drawing,  winter  tenn  in  schools  for  builders  and  car- 
penters, 9;  in  schools  for  stonecutters,  joiners,  and  house  and  tin  smiths,  12;  rammer 
term,  in  schools  for  builders  and  carpenters,  9;  in  schwl  for  stonecutters,  12;  in 
schools  for  joiners  and  house  and  tin  smiths,  16;  free-hand  drawing,  winter  term,  8; 
summer  term,  10,  except  in  school  for  stoneciitU'r^,  9;  busineas  correspondence  and 
bookkeeping,  summer  term,  3;  projections  and  linear  perspective,  summer  term, 
lei-tures  1,  drawing  4;  ornamental  styles,  summer  term,  4;  modeling,  summer  term, 
in  school  for  stonecutters,  4. 

Third  year  (winter  half-year  tenn):  Graphical  statics,  in  schools  for  builders  and 
cat7>enten<,  2;  buildii^  materials,  in  schools  for  builders  and  carpenters,  2;  architec- 
ture, in  schools  for  builders  and  carpenters,  3;  architectural  drawing,  in  schools  for 
buildera  and  carpenters,  15;  in  school  for  stonecutters,  16;  free-hand  drawinp,  in 
schools  for  builders  and  carjienters,  10;  in  school  for  stonecutters,  14;  modeling  in 
school  for  stonecutters,  4. 

Fourth  year  (winter  half-year  term);  Architectural  styles,  2;  architectural  draw- 
ing, in  schools  for  builders  and  stonecutters,  10;  in  school  fur  carpenters,  8;  architec- 
tural mechanics,  in  schools  for  builders  and  carpenters,  3;  architecture,  in  school  for 
builders,  4;  architectural  drawing  in  school  for  builders,  based  upon  the  lectures  on 
the  preceding  subject,  11;  business  relations  of  the  builder,  in  schools  for  builders 
and  carpenters,  1;  rural  architecture,  in  schools  for  builders  and  caipenters,  2;  via- 
tecture,  in  school  for  carpenters,  6;  drafting  in  school  for  carpenters,  11;  in  school  for 
stonecutters,  16;  free-hand  drawing,  in  schools  for  builders  and  carpenters,  6;  model- 
ing in  n-hool  for  stonecutters,  11. 

Fifth  year  (winter  half-year  term),  school  for  builders  only:  Surveying,  3;  vi^ 
tecture,  6;  drafting,  20;  general  history  of  art,  2;  free-hand  drawing,  8.  Optional- 
modeling,  6. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  branches  especially  pertaining  to  th^  building  trades: 
An:hitcctare  (all  schools) :  Architectural  styles,  kinds  of  masonry,  stone  bond?  for 
walls,  round  and  jKilygonal  pillars,  construction  of  cliimnev's,  basementa,  and  walls; 
framing,  framing  timber,  etc.,  iron  bonds,  construction  of  masonry,  fastening  pins 
and  their  applications. 

Schools  for  builders  and  carpenters:  Natural  and  artificial  foundatious,  piling, 
concrete  work,  theory  and  bearing  strength  of  such  foundations;  sheet  piling,  dikes, 
trnss  frames,  constructinn  of  ceilings  and  floors  from  wood,  construction  of  railings 
from  woofl  and  iron,  block  walls,  framed  partitions,  rough  brickwork,  construction  of 
loofs,  truss  work  for  small  and  large  epaxa,  dome  and  tower  roofs,  framing,  joining 
of  rafters,  covering  of  roob,  construction  of  roofs  from  wood  and  iron,  construction 
of  «utings,  plain  scafiolding  for  arches  with  small  and  large  spans,  construction  of 
wells,  incloHures. 

School  for  stonecutters:  Natural  building  stone,  with  special  regard  to  the  local 
conditions  of  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlbcrg;  mortars;  stonecutters'  tools;  stone  quarry- 
ing, dret'^ing  stones,  working  drawings;  cut  of  stones  for  basements  and  casings,  free- 
stone masonry,  arches,  and  vaults;  cut-stone  rilw  in  Gothic  vaults,  their  projection 
and  setting;  stone  walla  between  doors  and  windows,  Gothic  carved  work;  projec- 
tion and  estimates  of  stMrcascs,  forms  of  etaus  and  stone  railings. 

Schixil  for  joiners:  CliaracteriBtics  of  the  \'arious  kinds  of  wood  used  by  joiners; 
construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  doors,  windows,  gates,  eliding  doors,  air  tubes, 
window  blinds,  shutters,  flooring,  wainscot  work,  wooden  ceilings. 

School  for  house  and  tin  smiths;  Production  and  properties  of  iron;  the  various 
kinds  of  iron  tised  in  commerce;  the  various  kinds  of  tin  and  its  production;  tin- 
smiths' and  houscsmiths'  tools;  fastening  pins,  rivets,  tie  bands,  and  screws;  tin 
roofing,  caves,  pipes,  water  spouts,  gabled  dormer  windows;  construction  of  locks, 
door  and  window  fastenings;  windows  of  &uicy  iron,  screens,  lightning  rods,  and 
tower  cape. 
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Bchool  for  buitdera  only  (fourth  year) :  Arches  and  vaults  and  their  representation 
in  building  plans;  barrel,  intereecting,  cloister,  and  domed  vaults,  their  BcaHolding, 
cdnstruction  in  layerswith  r^rd  to  the  cut  oi  stone;  production  of  brick;  the  Prus- 
aan  cellar  vault  and  the  aurbaaed  spherical  vault;  the  vaulting  between  traverse  and 
fiirdlea,  oblique  barrel  vaults;  hotise  and  street  dnunage,  the  use  of  hoUow  tiles; 
estimates  of  the  cubical  contents  of  all  kinds  of  vaults;  estimates  for  the  variouB 
kinds  of  M'ooden,  stone,  and  iron  Btaircases;  construction  of  windows,  doors,  gates, 
furnaces,  ranges,  stoves,  and  chimneys;  theory  of  steam  heating,  ventilation,  plans 
for  kitchens,  cellars,  dining  rooms,  and  laundry  rooms;  plans  for  water-closets, 
sinks,  ice  pits,  baking  ovens,  embedding  of  steam  boilers,  chimneys,  iron  supporters, 
and  columns;  construction  of  balconies  and  projectures. 

Architectural  drawing  (all  schools):  Drawii^  of  plain  building  details  from  sam- 
ples; drawing  of  wood  and  stone  bindings  from  samples  and  models;  exercises  in  con- 
struction; sketching  in  colors;  exercises  in  drawing  architectural  forms  from  nature. 
Generally,  the  student?  draw  the  objects  which  pertain  to  their  particular  line  of 
work.  The  exercises  in  drawing  are  based  mainly  upon  the  lectures  on  architecture, 
and  follow  the  methods  used  in  the  Government  architect's  of&ce.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  detml  working  drawings,  particularly  in  the  schools  for  jcuners,  house- 
smiths,  and  tinsmiths. 

Schools  for  builders,  carpenters,  and  stonecutters:  Drawii^  of  the  antique  orders 
and  of  the  renaissance,  their  details  on  a  larger  scale;  drawing  of  base  molding^ 
separating  moldii^  and  capital  moldings  of  the  Roman  and  renaissance  periods  in 
outlines  and  r^>re8enting  the  cuts  in  colors;  natural  details  of  casing  profiles  with 
reference  to  the  ornament^;  drawing  of  porUons  of  facades  from  correct  types  of  the 
renaissance  and  particularizing  them  in  natural  size.  The  stonecutters  also  draw 
details  of  the  Gothic  style,  tombstones,  chimneys,  simple  wells,  and  the  various 
forms  of  lettering  most  commonly  used  in  stone  masonry.  The  carpenters  draw  only 
the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders  after  Vignola,  details  of  frame  buildings,  verandas,  and 
details  in  natural  size. 

Free-hand  drawii^:  Drawing  of  architectural  moldings  with  plastic  ornaments,  bas- 
reliefs,  acanthus,  capitals,  rosettes,  etc,  from  plaster  casts.  The  stonecutters  also 
draw  ornaments  for  filling  in,  brackets,  etc.,  foliaceous  omfunents  of  tiie  Gothic 
style,  and  profiles  of  all  kinds  of  moldii^^.  The  carpenters  draw  also  carved  beam 
head?,  vertical  uprights,  etc.  The  housesmiths  draw  mainly  details  of  smiths'  work, 
ornamental  railing,  mountings,  and  locks  of  various  kinds.  The  tinsmiths  draw 
ornamental  motives  on  balcony  brackets,  casings,  etc.  Pencil  and  rubber,  water 
colors,  quills  and  pens  are  mainly  employed  in  drawing. 

Modeling:  Modeling  from  simple  plastic  samples  in  clay;  exercises  in  more  com- 
plicated ornamental  motives  from  models,  and  finally  of  sculptuary  details  from 
drawings  in  natural  size. 

Building  materials:  Btratiflcation  of  rocks,  natural  building  stones,  their  classifica- 
tion, production,  and  use,  with  special  reference  to  local  conditions;  artificial  building 
stones  and  their  production;  brick,  brickkilns,  beton  stones;  lime,  Portland  cement, 
limekilns  and  cement  mills,  gypsum,  mortar,  hydraulic  mortar,  cement  mortar; 
building  timber,  the  cutting  of  timber,  characteristics  of  sound  timber,  classification 
and  use  of  timber  in  building  construction;  the  varions  metals  employed  in  building 
construction  and  their  production;  other  materials,  as  glass,  paints,  varnish,  etc. 

Architectural  forms:  Classification  of  the  various  orders,  modules;  the  various 
orders  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  renaissance  x)eriods,  the  Tuscan  order,  the  Doric, 
Ionian,  and  Corinthian  orders  of  the  Greeks;  Italian  masters  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  conadering  the  Roman  orders  and  those  of  the  renaissance  period,  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  detail  forms  of  the  Greek  period. 
Of  the  orders  of  the  renaissance  period,  those  of  Vignola  are  chiefly  considered. 
The  Toacan  orderol  the  renaissaace,  being  of  the  most  importance  to  the  builder, 
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receives  sx>eml  attention.  Exterior  of  buildings — the  foundation  and  division  of 
walls;  windows  and  doors,  arcades,  balls,  balconies,  projectures,  dormer  windows, 
roofs,  formation  of  facades  and  their  compowtion;  remarks  ou  the  infloence  of  the 
construction  and  the  pomUon  of  the  building  in  r^ard  to  its  architectural  style. 

Architectural  mechanica:  Theory  of  vanltii^  and  retainii^  walls;  eetamatea  of 
simple  iron  constructions  with  regard  to  their  bearing  atrragtib;  transporting 
machines. 

Businees  relations  of  the  builder:  Building  r^i;alations  for  cities  and  the  country, 
their  meaning  and  influence  upon  construction  and  exterior  style  of  buildings,  build- 
ing plans,  scales  of  building  plans,  sketches,  des^s,  detail  plans,  estimatets  methods 
of  calculating  the  various  kinds  of  builders'  work;  essentials  of  bookkeeping,  build- 
ers' contracts,  builders'  journal,  weekly  rolls,  bills,  receipts,  statements;  examination 
(rf  the  building  ground,  marking  oat,  levelii^;  work  and  obligations  of  the  oidiitect, 
the  master  mason,  the  foreman,  and  the  clerk  of  the  architect's  office. 

Rural  architectore:  Gonstraetion  and  plana  of  the  moett  importuit  agricnltoEal 
buildingB,  with  ezeiciaea  in  drawing  ^a  oatlined  VLoder  dnftang. 

Drafting:  The  carpenters  draw  from  plana  and  in  detul  complex  props  and  sup- 
ports of  roofs,  frame  and  block  houses,  scantling  work,  etc,  with  special  reference  to 
rural  architecture.  The  ornamental  details  are  drawn  in  natural  size  in  connection 
with  free-hand  drawing.  Statements  and  estimates  are  made  of  one  of  tiiese  objects. 
The  stonecutters  draw  window  and  portal  frames,  tombstones,  simple  wells,  etc. ,  and 
represent  the  natural  details  according  to  the  methods  in  use  in  architecture.  School 
for  buildm  <mly — Lectures  on  the  general  prindples  governing  the  drafting  of 
buildings;  drying  plain  city  dwellings,  country  hott8e8,.and  agricultural  buildings; 
exercises  in  niakii^  plans  and  estimates. 

Sorveying:  Explanation  of  the  moat  common  surveying  inatmmente;  elements  of 
surveying,  laying  out  building  lots,  measuring  altitudes,  leveling,  drawing  pn^ea  of 
elevations,  exercises  in  platting,  and  practice  in  surveyii^. 

Viatecture  iu  connection  with  exercises  in  drawing:  Laying  out  streets,  longitudi- 
nal and  cross  profiles,  construction  of  streets;  construction  of  plain  bridges  from  wood 
and  stone;  construction  of  sewers,  embankments,  dikes,  and  locks. 

General  history  of  art:  A  general  snrveyf  with  practical  illustrations  of  prominent 
mmtumenta  of  ar^  and  with  special  reference  to  the  monuments  of  tiie  renaiaaance. 

UTDUSTEIIAL-ABT  DKPARTHBNT. 

Schools  for  vmd  and  metal  work. 

First  year:  Religion,  2;  German  language,  winter  term,  6;  geography,  winter  term, 
3;  arithmetic,  winter  term,  4;  summer  term,  3;  geometry,  winter  term,  5;  geomet- 
rical drawing,  winter  term,  9;  free-liand  drawing,  wnnter  term,  10;  summer  term,  6; 
penmanship,  winter  term,  3;  German  language  and  buaineaa  correspondence,  summer 
term,  4;  shopwork,  summer  term,  43. 

Second  year:  German  language,  winter  term,  2;  phydcs,  winter  term,  4;  projec- 
tions and  drawing,  winter  term,  8;  summer  term,  6;  free-hand  drawing  for  joiners 
and  turners,  winter  term,  4;  special  drawing  for  wood  carvers  and  metal  workers, 
winter  term,  4;  modeling  for  wood  carvers  and  metal  workers,  4;  geometry,  summer 
term,  2;  architectural  forma,  summer  term,  1;  architectural  drawing,  summer  term, 
4;  wax  molding  for  wood  carvers  and  metal  workets,  summer  term,  4;  shopwork, 
winter  term,  36  and  32,  respectively;  summer  term,  45  and  41,  respectively. 

Third  year:  Ornamental  forms,  winter  term,  4;  estimates,  winter  term,  1;  technol- 
ogy of  wood,  1 ;  technology  of  metals,  1 ;  modeling  for  wood  carvers  and  metal  woi^- 
eiB,  winter  temi,  4;  summer  term,  6;  wax  molding  fco*  carvers  and  metal  workers, 
winter  term,  4;  sammer  term,  6\  special  drawing  for  joiners  and  tumeta,  10;  special 
drawing  for  wood  carreta  and  metal  workers,  6;  ahopwwk^  winter  term,  38;  summer 
term,  47  and  46,  respectively.  i 
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Fourth  year:  Practical  bookkee|dng,  winter  tmn,  2;  onuunMital  f<»ms,  \viDter 
term,  4;  trade  drawing,  10  and  6;  modeling,  for  wood  carvera  and  metal  workers,  6; 
wax  molding,  for  wood  carvera  and  metal  workers,  6;  elements  of  eurfare  anatomy,  for 
wood  carvers  and  metal  workera,  summer  term,  2;  general  history  of  art,  summer 
term,  2;  ahopwork,  winter  term,  38  and  36,  respectively;  sommer  term,  46  and  42, 
respectively. 

Following  is  a  aynopdi)  of  the  branches  pertaining  to  the  schools  for  wood  and 
metal  work: 

The  subject  of  technology  of  wood  embraces  the  following:  General  properties, 
production,  and  treatment  of  timber;  clasmfication  of  timber;  the  various  processes 
employed  in  wood  working;  tools  and  implements  for  mounting  and  securii^;  meas- 
nring  and  marking;  eplitting  and  cutting  toola;  jtnnii^,  mediums  for  joining,  stain- 
ing, poliahing,  japanning;  hand  and  steam  power  machines  employed  in  wood 
working. 

Technology  of  metals:  Claseification,  properties,  and  use  of  the  most  important 
metals  employed  in  industrial  art,  their  location  and  production.  Production  of 
alloys,  their  properties  and  uses,  especially  of  bronze,  gold  and  silver  alloys,  and  the 
production  of  niello. 

Shopwork:  Instraction  in  the  workahc^  begins  with  exerdses  in  the  use  of  mate- 
rial and  the  handling  of  toola  without  r^rd  to  complete  objects;  this  is  followed 
by  practice  in  the  construction  of  detail  parts  ol  objects  and  of  entire  objects  of  the 
simpleet  nature.  Each  step  of  the  work  must  be  satiafoctorily  completed  by  tiie 
student  before  he  advances  to  the  next  higher  grade.  The  construction  of  complete 
objects  of  various  kinds  in  the  wood  industry  and  in  artistic  metal  work  completes  the 
course  of  instruction  in  shopwork. 

The  objects  made  by  the  students  may  become  their  property  by  paying  for  the 
materifd  naed,  or  they  may  be  acquired  by  the  board  of  directors  by  compensating 
the  students  for  thw  labor. 


First  year:  Religion,  2;  German  language,  winter  term,  5,  summer  term,  2;  geog- 
raphy, winter  term,  3;  arithmetic,  winter  term,  4,  summer  term,  3;  geometry,  win- 
ter term,  5,  summer  term,  2;  geometrical  drawing,  winter  term,  9;  free-hand  drawing, 
winter  term,  10,  summer  tenn,  12;  penmanship,  winter  term,  3;  business  corre- 
spondence, summer  term,  2;  projections  and  dnwing,  summer  term,  8;  physics, 
summer  term,  4. 

Secood  year:  Gennan  langoage,  winter  term,  2;  bookkeepuigj  winter  term,  2; 
projections  and  drawing,  winter  term,  7;  wnamental  forms,  winter  term,  4;  free- 
band  drawing,  winter  term,  10,  summer  term,  9;  trade  drawing,  winter  term,  10; 
elements  of  anatomy,  summer  term,  2;  industrial  art  drawing  and  decorative  paint- 
ing, summer  term,  18;  architectural  forms,  summer  tenn,  9. 

Third  year,  winter  term:  Business  calculations,  1;  industrial  art  fonns,  4;  general 
history  of  art,  2;  free-hand  drawing,  10;  industrial  art  drawing  and  decorative  paint- 
ing, 22. 

Budness  calculations  embrace  exerciaea  in  computing  the  purchase  prioe  from 
given  conditions;  computing  the  selling  price;  c^culating  the  selling  prices  of  goods 
with  reference  to  interest  rates,  depredation  of  plant,  costs  of  management,  net 
profits  desired,  etc ;  arranging  and  compiling  estimates  of  cost. 

Industrial  art  forms  in  connection  with  exercises  in  sketching:  Explanation  of 
technical  forms  and  art  forms;  influence  of  the  material  on  form;  application  of 
structural  symbols  to  industrial  art  forms;  gener^  prindples  of  aur&ce  decoration 
on  buildings  and  objects  of  industrial  art  (ceiling  and  wall  decoration,  facade  paint- 
ing, glass  staining,  m^olica  decorating);  sketching  in  outlines;  simple  shading  or 
sketching  in  colors  the  objects  treated  of  in  the  lectures. 


School  for  patrUing  and  decoraiing. 
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00UB8B  FOR  BCAKBBS  OF  IKSTBUMBNTS  OF  PREOISTOy. 

The  special  course  for  makers  of  instrnments  of  precision  is  intended  to  give  such 
theoretical  knowledge  and  skill  in  drawing  as  are  important  and  necessary  to  the 
practical  workman  in  this  industry.  Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course  must 
have  completed  the  studies  of  the  first  three  half-year  terms  at  the  State  industrial 
school  as  outlined  in  the  following  programme,  or  they  must  produce  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  pursued  such  studies  elsewhere. 

Following  is  the  programme  of  the  preparatory  half-year  term  courses: 

first  and  second  terms:  The  studies  of  the  first  and  second  half-year  terms  corre- 
spond  with  the  first  year  of  the  department  for  building  trades,  except  that  architec- 
ture and  architectural  drawing  are  omitted,  their  places  being  supplanted  by  an 
increase  of  hours  in  geometry  and  theory  of  projections. 

Third  term:  German  language  and  business  correspondence,  2;  lK>okkeeping,  2; 
algebra  and  plane  trigonometry,  4;  graphic  statics,  2;  theory  of  projections,  lectures,  2; 
drawing,  10;  technology  of  metals,  4;  free-hand  and  trade  drawing,  12. 

The  special  course  which  follows  the  preparatory  course,  as  outlined  above,  con- 
tinues for  ten  months,  with  twelve  hours'  instruction  per  week,  of  which  two  houts 
are  devoted  to  lectnres  and  ten  hours  to  diawii^.  Lectures  are  given  on  measuring 
instruments,  on  apparatus  for  electro-technics,  on  the  component  parts  of  watches,  etc. 
Drawing  from  samples  and  models  based  upon  the  lectures.  During  the  remaining 
hours  of  the  day  the  students  are  occupied  in  practical  work  in  the  mechanical  work- 
shops of  Innspruck. ' 


This  course  embraces  the  following  subjects:  Elementary  drawing  (geometrical  and 
free-hand);  textile  drawing  (for  embroidery,  fancy  work,  etc);  decorative  and 
majolica  painting  (pabiUng  in  water  colors,  painting  on  wood,  silk;  painting  in 
enamel  on  crockery  ware  and  porcelfun);  free-hand  drawing  (figural  and  ornamental 
drawing  from  samples  and  plastic  models). 

Students  who  at  the  beginning  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  drawing  receive, 
first,  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  and  gradually  advance  to  textile  drawing 
and  painting  according  to  their  proficiency.  It  is  recommended  that  students  attend 
this  course  for  at  least  two  years. 


Instruction  in  the  indnstrial  continuation  school  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  exer- 
dses  in  drawing  and  modeling.  An  opporttmity  is  thus  giv^  to  yomi^perBona  who 
have  already  entered  upon  a  trade  and  are  therefore  unable  to  att«id  the  regular 

courses  of  the  State  Industrial  School  to  acquire  a  manual  skill  in  drawing  and 
modeling  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  practical  work  of  most  industrial  branches. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  The  preparatory  clase.extendii^  through 
one  year;  (2)  the  advanced  class,  extending  through  at  lea^  two  years. 

The  first  class  admits  students  who  have  had  very  little  or  no  previous  instruction 
in  drawing. 

The  second  class  admits  students  who  have  passed  the  first  year's  course  satisfac- 
torily or  who  can  show  that  they  have  already  taken  a  course  in  elementary  drawing. 

Following  is  the  programme  of  the  subjects  taught  in  this  school  and  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

Preparatory  class:  Elementary  drawing  (geometrical  and  free-hand),  6;  penman- 
ship and  business  correspondence,  2;  practical  arithmetic,  2. 

Aidvauced  class:  Technical  drawing,  4;  free-hand  drawing,  4. 


DRAWINO  COUBSE  FOR  GIRLS. 
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Instruction  in  modeling  Ib  ^veu  only  to  students  of  t^e  advanced  clan  of  thia 
school  and  ia  limited  to  tbose  whose  occupation  aif;ently  requirea  a  knowledge  of 
this  subject.  Tbe  stadents  have  alternately  one  week  exerdses  in  drawii^;  and  one 
week  exerdses  in  modeling. 

OPEN  DRAWING  HALL  FOR  HEN. 

This  drawing  hall,  which  ia  open  on  all  Sundays  and  holidaya  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  ml 
free  of  tuition,  is  intended  to  afford  masters  and  journeymen  who  are  so  situated  as 
to  be  unable  to  attend  any  of  the  other  courses  of  the  State  industrial  school  the 
opportunity  to  cultiTate  taste  and  style  in  dmwing.  Inatraction  in  elementary  draw- 
ing, and  in  the  copying  and  designing  of  industrial  saf^ects,  ia  given  by  proficient 
tB&chen. 

An  opportunity  ia  also  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  State  industrial  school,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  former  teachers,  to  further  improve  themselves  in  their  spe- 
cialties, and  by  means  of  the  accessories  of  tbe  institution  to  solve  problems  met  with 
in  their  practice. 

A  branch  of  the  State  industrial  school  at  Innspruck  is  the  trade 
school  for  wood  carving  and  cabinetmaking  at  Hall,  Tyrol. 

The  object  of  the  trade  school  at  Hall  is  mainly  the  training  of  com- 
petent wood  carvers.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  practical  preparatory 
school  for  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cabinetmaker's 
trade. 

The  school  includes:  (1)  A  workshop  for  wood  cai*ving  and  cabinet- 
making*,  with  a  course  in  elementary  and  technical  drawing  and  mod- 
eling, practical  arithmetic,  business  correspondence,  and  bookkeeping; 

(2)  a  Sunday  and  holiday  course  in  elementary  and  special  drawing; 

(3)  a  course  in  drawing  for  pupils  of  the  public  school. 

The  workshop,  with  its  course  in  drawing  and  modeling,  is  open  to 
young  persooa  who  have  at  least  satisfied  tbe  common  school  require- 
ments. 

The  Sunday  and  holiday  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have 
already  entered  upon  a  tiude. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  October  and 
March  each  year. 

The  hours  of  instruction  in  the  workshop,  including  drawing  and 
modeling,  during  the  winter  term,  are  from  8  to  11  a.  m.  and  from  1 
to  6  p.  m. ;  during  the  summer  term,  from  7  to  11  a.  m.  and  from  1  to 
6  p.  m.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  hours  of  instruction  are  from  9 
a.  m.  to  12  m. 
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The  following-  statement  shows  the  attendance  at  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  State  iadastrial  school  at  Innspmck  and  tlie  branch  school 
at  Hall,  for  the  school  term  1898-99: 

ATTENDANCE  AT  BTATS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  INNSPBtTCK  AND  BRASCH  TRADE 

SCHOOL  AT  HALL.  UBS-99. 


DeputmetilB. 


Regular  pnpUs. 


Special 
Winter  Summer,  piqiila. 
tenn.  tem. 


State  Induxtrtal  nchoolat  IniiMpnick: 

BnildinK  trades  department  

Indiititrfal  art  deparunmit  

Course  fur  uuikera  of  lustnimeDts  o(  ^e<^8lon  

Pniwlng  COUNC  for  girln  

IndiutniU  rontinuation  school  

Open  drawing  hall  for  men  

Brancb  trade  nuhool  at  Hall; 

Trade  JK'hool  for  wood  car%-ing  and  cabtnetmaking . 

BundBy  und  holiday  dniwitiK  class-es  

Drawing  classes  for  pnpilB  of  tbe  public  schools  


84 
46 
4 
19 
117 
» 


U 
44 
04 

■  U7 

40 


4 

n 

2t 


Total. 


S37 


67 


«  Attmduwe  dazmg  the  Muniner  iBtm.  to  optkmaL. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  PARTICULAR  TRADES. 

The  schools  for  particular  trades  comprise  the  most  numerous  clasB 
of  iodustrlul  schoola  in  Austria.  According  to  an  official  enumeration 
there  were  96  State  schools  and  62  private  and  State  suhsidized  schools 
of  this  class  in  Austria  in  1899.  Of  this  number  37  State  schools  have 
been  selected  for  individual  description.  These  are  grouped  in  accord- 
ance with  the  classification  given  in  tbe  introduction,  namely:  (1) 
Schools  for  lace  work  and  embroidery;  {'2)  schools  for  weaving;  (3) 
schools  for  wood,  iron,  and  stone  work;  (r^)  schools  for  earthenware 
and  glasswork;  (5)  schools  for  metal  working;  (6)  schools  for  other 
trades. 

Schools  for  Lace  Wobk  astd  Embrozdkbt. 
state  school  fob  machine  eicbboidebt,  dobnbibir. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  the  necessary  theoretical  and 
practical  training  for  successfully  carrying  on  the  machine  ombroidoiy 
trade.  The  instruction  embraces  five  embroidery  courses  of  two 
months  each,  five  courses  in  pattern  embroidery  work  of  two  months 
each,  and  nine  coui-sos  in  art  embroidery  of  one  month  each  for  special 
pupils.  The  subjects  taught  include  machine  embroidery,  pattern 
designing,  pattern  embroidery,  restoring,  cutting,  and  preparing 
embroidery  goods,  embroidery  work  on  tulle  and  other  goods,  open- 
work, gold  and  silk  embroidoiy,  and  art  embroidery  on  sewing 
machines.    Following  is  a  SN'nopsis  of  the  courses  of  instruction: 

Embroidery  courses:  Study  of  machinery  used  in  embroidery  work,  such  as 
embroidery  and  croeheting  machines  worked  by  treadles;  hand  embroidery;  study 
of  uutterials  used  for  ground  work  in  embroidery,  their  necessary  qualities,  and 
their  uses  on  embroidery  machines;  bleaching  and  finishing;  study  at  wna  used^in 
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CTibroidery,  including;  qualities  and  pToceeees  of  variona  kinds  of  yarns  or  tfareeda, 
and  the  particnlar  materiala  in  special  kinda  of  embroidery  work;  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  styles  of  embroidery,  such  as  hand  embroidery,  chain-stitchiiig 
machine  embroidery,  etc.,  and  in  the  use  of  embroidery  machines;  practical  study  of 
the  qoality  and  value  of  the  finitihed  products  of  embroidery  work;  pattern  drawing 
and  enlarging. 

The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  consisting  of  the 
mayor  of  Dornbirn  and  5  associates.  The  teaching  perflonnel  consists 
of  the  director  and  a  number  of  assistants. 

Tlie  school  year  begins  October  1  and  ends  July  30.  During  the 
Bchool  term  1807-98  an  evening  course  was  also  held  at  the  school. 

For  the  i-egular  courses  a  tuition  fee  of  1.50  florins  ($0.61)  per  course 
of  two  months  is  charged.  A  tuition  fee  of  5  florins  (12.03)  per  month 
is  charged  for  the  special  embroidery  courses.  Provision  is  made  for 
free  si^larships  for  needy  and  industrious  pupils.  The  school 
received  a  subsidy  of  400  florins  ($162)  from  the  provincial  council 
{Lande8au88ch-U8s),  and  donations  for  stipends  and  scholai*8hips  were 
received  from  other  sources. 

During  the  school  term  1897-98  there  were  38  pupils  taking  the 
embroidery  course,  51  the  pattern  embroidery  course,  and  16  the  art 
embroideiy  course. 

STATE  SCHOOIi  VOS  HAKS  AND  MACHINE  EKBBOIDEBT, 

OXLABIJTZ. 

This  school  embraces  the  following  divisions  and  courses:  (1)  An 
embroidery  trade  school,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  theoretical  and 
practical  training  of  workers  on  embroidery  machines;  (2)  a  pattern 
embroidery  course,  which  covers  instruction  in  pattern  embroidery, 
mending,  and  restoring;  (3)  a  division  for  open-work  embroidery 
and  (4)  a  sjxicial  course  in  art  embroidery.  Under  normal  conditions 
pupils  can  complete  the  first  and  second  courses  in  three  months. 
The  time  required  for  completing  the  third  and  foai*th  courses 
depends  upon  the  aptitude  of  individual  pupils. 

The  theoretical  instruction  embraces  general  educational,  technical, 
and  industrial  art  branches,  drawing,  sketching,  pattern  drawing, 
and  designing.  The  technical  instruction  comprises  the  study  of  em- 
broidery machines  and  the  technical  properties  of  the  goods,  yarns, 
etc. ,  used  in  embroidery  work.  In  the  practical  instruction,  on  which 
the  greatest  stress  is  laid  and  t"^  which  the  most  time  is  devoted,  pupils 
are  systematically  instructed  along  alt  lines  of  their  future  work,  and 
the  greatest  value  is  attached  to  accuracy.  In  these  trade  courses 
the  pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  of  embroidery  work  and  to  master  its  diflScultics. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  14  years  of  age  and  must  have 
graduated  from  the  common  schools.  The  tuition  is  1  florin  ($0.41) 
for  the  course,  and  a  matriculation  fee  of  50  kreutzers  ($0.20)  is  charged. 
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Foreign  pupils  must  {Kiy  a  tuition  fee  of  10  florins  ($4.06)  and  ate  admit- 
ted only  by  permission  of  the  ministry  of  education.  Instruction  is 
given  on  Wednesdays  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  from  October  1  to  July  15. 

The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a  board,  consisting  of  the 
mayor  of  Graslitz  and  4  associates.  There  are  3  instructors,  a  prin- 
cipal, and  2  trade  teachers.  The  school  I'eceived  a  subsidy  of  200 
florins  ^1.20)  from  the  ministry  of  education  for  the  year  1898. 

During  the  school  year  1899-1900,  22  pupils  attended  this  school,  of 
whom  18  were  regular  and.  4  were  special  pupils.  All  attended  the 
day  eoorses.  The  school  does  not  undertake  to  provide  good  positions 
for  all  graduates.  They  generally  find  employment  as  embroiderers, 
and  under  favorable  circumstances  advance  to  become  master  workers 
or  overseers. 

8TATB  80H0OL  FOB  EMBBOIDEB.T  AND  IiAOS  KAXHTO,  LATBAOH. 

This  school  is  organized  into  three  departments:  Embroidery,  lace 
making  or  sewing,  and  lace  crocheting.  Tuition  is  free,  materials  also 
being  furnished  gratuitously.  This  school  gives  instruction  in  artistic 
work  that  can  not  well  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  workshops  or  the 
homes  of  the  working  classes.  Instruction  is  thus  given  in  decorating, 
designing,  embroidery  materials,  styles,  etc.  Pupils  may  be  either 
regular  or  special. 

,The  programme  of  instruction  includes  elementary  and  technical 
drawing,  cutting  out  designs,  and  tmnsferring  designs  from  patterns 
to  goods  to  be  embroidered,  thirty-four  to  tiirty-eight  hours  per 
week;  German  and  Slavonic  languages,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and 
business  forms,  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight  hours  per  week.  The  prac- 
tical work  varies  according  to  the  department.  Tlie  coarse  in  embroid- 
ery covers  three  years,  practical  instruction  being  given  twenty-three 
hours  each  week  during  the  first  and  second  years  and  thirty  hours 
during  the  third  year.  The  course  in  lace  making  or  sewing  likewise 
covers  three  years,  twenty  hours  being  devoted  each  week  to  practical 
work  during  the  first  and  second  years  and  twenty-six  hours  during 
the  third  year.  The  course  in  bee  crocheting  covers  two  yeara, 
twenty  hours  per  week  being  devoted  to  practical  work  the  first  year 
and  twenty-two  hours  per  week  the  second  year.  The  work  includes 
every  technical  feature  of  embroidery,  lace  sewing,  and  lace  crocheting. 

The  attendance  during  the  school  term  1899-1900  was  93  pupils,  of 
whom  49  were  regular  day  pupils,  8  were  special  pupils  in  the  day 
courses,  and  86  attended  otiier  classes. 

Schools  for  Weaving. 

statb  bghoor  fob  weaving,  bsichbnbebo. 

This  institution  contains  a  day  trade  school  with  a  two  years'  course, 
an  industrial  continualioc  school,  and  a  workshop  for  power-loom 
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weaviug.  The  daj  school  coiiipi  ises  ftn  all-day  trade  courye,  including 
four  weeks  of  practical  preparatory  work,  and  a  special  course  for  stu- 
dents of  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Reichenberg  (see  pp.  475  to  482). 
The  object  of  this  day  school  is  to  give  such  systematic,  theoretical, 
and  practical  instruction  in  all  branches  of  the  weaving  industry  as 
will  fit  graduates  to  fill  positions  as  manufacturers,  overseers,  master 
weavers,  draftsmen,  and  other  positions  in  weaving  establishments. 
The  school  also  serves  to  educate  young  persons  who  wish  to  fill  mer- 
cantile positions  in  Nvhieh  a  knowledge  of  textile  fabrics  is  necessary. 

The  complete  instruction  covers  two  years.  During  this  period 
only  a  general  foundation  in  all  the  branches  taught  can  be  given,  the 
pupils  being  allowed  an  additional  half  or  whole  year  in  which  to 
specialize  for  their  chosen  vocations.  The  theoretical  iostraction 
embnu^s  technical,  commercial,  mathematical,  and  general  educational 
branches.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  technical  work,  to  drawing, 
and  to  practice  in  the  workshop.  Following  is  a  statement  ol  the 
subjects  taught  and  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR 

WEAVING,  REICHENBERG. 


PubJevUtaivhi. 


Theory  of  textiles  

AnRlj'sls  of  textile  fabrlcH  and  cost  of  productioa. 

Tcchnolog>'  of  hand-loom  weaving  

TGchnolf>gy  of  power-loom  weaving  

Technology  of  aplnnlnflT  

Sldng  and  finishing  

Hachinery  

Heeban leal  drawing  

Dwcriptlve  freomelry  and  drawing  

Free-band  and  pattern  drawing  

Pattern  designing  

Practical  weaving  on  hand  looms  

Praetlcal  weaving  on  power  looma  

German  language  

Iitduvtrial  arithmetic  and  biufncts  forms  

luduBtilal  bookkeeping  


nours  per  week. 


First  year. 


Total. 


42 


Second 
year. 


2 


The  technological  studies  are  intended  to  furnish  the  pupils  with 
such  information  as  relates  directly  to  the  production  of  textile  foh- 
rics.  They  include  a  thorough  study  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  raw 
matecials,  such  as  yains,  threads,  etc.,  used  in  weaving;  the  technical 
features  of  textile  fabrics  with  regard  to  design  and  the  production  of 
certain  textile  effects;  installation  and  use  of  appliances  and  machinery 
used  in  weaving;  and  calculation  of  the  strengtii  and  adaptability  of 
materials  used  in  the  production  of  different  kinds  of  fobrics.  The 
other  technical  studies,  such  as  descriptive  geometry,  machinery,  and 
mechanical  drawing  enable  graduates  properly  to  understand  drawings 
of  machinery  and  to  sketch  the  details  of  machines  used  in  the  weav- 
ing industry.   They  further  teach  the  pupils  the  elements  of  machine 
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constniction  and  give  an  insight  into  mechanical  power  transmiHsion, 
motors,  etc.  The  instruction  in  drawing  is  intended  to  educate  the 
taijte  of  the  pupils  in  textile  art  and  in  pattern  designing.  The  com- 
mercial studies  include  correspondence,  commercial  arithmetic,  prin- 
ciples of  exchange ,  and  elementary  bookkeeping,  with  special  reference 
to  the  textile  industry. 

The  practical  work  embraces,  in  the  first  year,  general  preparatory 
work  and  weaving  on  handlooms;  in  the  second  year,  wearing  and 
preparatory  work  on  Jacquard,  hand,  and  power  looms.  For  this 
purpose  the  school  is  provided  with  workshops  equipped  with  42  hand 
and  2S  power  looms,  besides  mM^inery  and  apparatus  for  the  prep«r- 
atory  work.  The  pnwtical  work  is  so  arranged  that  pupils  not  only 
learn  tiie  various  kinds  of  weaving,  but  are  g^ven  an  insight  into  the 
entire  operation,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  production  of  the 
finished  article. 

Caudidates  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools 
or  of  the  iourth-year  class  of  an  intermediate  school  or  a  school  of 
like  grade.  They  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  have  a  proper 
physical  development.  AlUiough  previous  training  in  weaving  is  not 
absolutely  required,  experience  has  proved  that  those  perspns  who 
have  had  a  year  or  two  of  practical  work  in  weaving  can  derive  much 
greater  benefits  from  the  school.  The  four  weeks'  preparatory  course 
is  therefore  required  of  sAl  who  have  not  had  pi-actical  experience. 
The  tuition  fee  is  10  florins  ($4.06)  per  half-year  term,  the  matricula- 
tion fee  2  florins  <^.81),  while  a  fee  of  5  florins  ($2.03)  is  charged  for 
materials  used.  Foreigners  must  pay  double  these  amounts.  Per- 
sons who  do  not  possess  the  qualiflcations  requisite  for  admission  to 
the  regular  courses  may  be  admitted  as  special  pupils.  lu  that  case 
they  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and  must  pay  double  the  amount 
of  tuition  and  other  fees  that  are  paid  by  regular  pupils.  If  they  take 
only  single  course  as  special  pupils,  they  pay  according  to  the  number 
of  courses  attended,  but  never  less  than  10  florins  (^.06).  Needy 
pupils  may  bo  partly  or  wholly  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tuitions 
and  fees.  The  school  year  begins  September  16  and  closes  July  15. 
The  preparatory  course  begins  August  15.  Regular  pupils  receive 
diplomas  on  graduating,  and  special  pupils  obtain  certificates  of 
attendance. 

The  course  for  pupils  of  the  State  Industrial  School  covers  two 
years,  and  offers  such  pupils  an  opportunity  to  perfect  themselves  in 
the  theoretical  and  practical  work  of  weaving  without  interfering  with 
their  regular  studies  at  the  industrial  school.  Instruction  is  given 
five  hours  each  week  during  the  first  j'oar  and  three  hours  each  week 
during  the  second  year,  and  embraces  the  study  of  textiles,  analysis, 
and  practical  work.  This  course  is  open  only  to  pupils  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classes  of  the  mechanical  divisions  of  the  State  Industrial 
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School.  The  tuition  is  5  florins  ($2.03)  per  year.  Besidet^  this  a  fee 
of  3  florins  ($0.81)  per  year  is  charged  for  the  use  of  materials. 

The  industrial  continuation  school  in  in  session  on  Sundays  and  on 
week-day  evenings.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  special  training  in  certun 
linoH  of  textile  work  to  young  persons  who  ai'e  employed  during  the 
day.  The  regfuhir  evening  course  is  intended  mainly  for  persons  who 
are  employed  in  tiie  local  cloth-weaving  industry,  although  pupils  can 
also  obtain  instruction  in  cotton,  carpet,  and  other  weaving.  This 
course  covers  two  years.  The  subjects  taught  are  the  theory  of  weav- 
ing, practice  in  handloom  weaving,  and  free-hand,  pattern,  and  textile 
drawing.  Instruction  is  given  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  from  €  to  9 
p.  m.,  and  on  Sunday  mornings.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be 
over  14  years  of  age,  must  be  graduates  from  the  common  schools, 
and  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  weaWng.  The  tuition  is  5 
florins  ($2.03)  per  year,  and  a  fee  of  1  florin  ($0.41)  for  requisites  is 
charged.  Needy  pupils  are  exempted  from  paying  tuition,  and  a  part 
of  the  necessary  books  and  requisites  is  also  furnished  them.  The 
course  lasts  from  September  16  to  May  31. 

The  regular  Sunday  course  serves  a  purpose  similar  to  the  evening 
coarse  and  is  intended  mainly  for  those  persons  who  live  some  distance 
from  Reichenberg.  The  instniction  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the 
evening  course,  with  the  exception  of  drawing  and  the  practical  work. 
The  conditions  for  admission,  length  of  course,  and  fees  are  also  the 
same. 

In  addition  to  these  two  continuation  courses  there  is  also  a  review 
course  which  covers  a  period  of  one  year  and  is  intended  mainly  for 
pupils  who  have  graduated  from  the  former,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
more  thorough  education,  to  specialize  along  certain  lines,  and  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  most  recent  ideas  in  the  science  and  art  of  textile 
work.  This  course  is  entirely  optional.  Admission  to  this  school 
is  conditioned  upon  previous  attendance  at  the  school  for  weaving. 
The  tuition  and  fee  for  requisites  are  the  same  as  in  the  evening 
school. 

The  workshop  for  power  weaving  is  intended  to  instruct  pupils  on© 
entire  day  of  each  week  in  the  use  of  certain  styles  of  power  looms. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  graduates  from  weaving  schools  and 
mast  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  power-loom  weaving.  The  tuition 
is  10  florins  ($4.06)  for  the  whole  course,  and  2  florins  ^.81)  is  charged 
for  the  use  of  materials. 

The  man^ifement  of  the  entire  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
eonsisting  of  the  president  of  the  chamlier  of  commerce  and  10  asso- 
ciates. The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  a  director,  4  technical 
instructors,  2  assistant  technical  instructors,  2  shop  overseers,  and  1 
assistant  teacher. 

The  school  has  received  much  encouragement  from  local  firms  in  the 
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way  of  gifts  of  machinery,  materials,  etc.  During  the  school  term 
1897-98  this  school  received  for  aid  of  various  kinds  to  pupils  a  sub- 
sidy of  200  florins  ($81.20)  from  the  ministry  of  education,  150  florins 
($C0.90)  from  the  savings  bank  of  Reichenberg,  and  interest  from 
various  endowment  funds  amounting  to  339  florins  ($138). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  there  were  117  pupils 
at  the  school,  of  whom  39  were  regular  day  pupils,  8  special  day 
pupils,  and  70  attended  the  continuation  courses.  During  the  school 
term  1896-97,  16  pupils  graduated  from  the  day  school  and  86  from 
the  continuation  school.  Of  97  persons  who  graduated  from  the  day 
school  in  1895, 1896,  and  1897,  nearly  ^1  obtained  employment  in  the 
textile  industry,  some  as  pattern  designers  at  wages  ranging  from  13 
to  20  florins  ($4.87  to  $8.12)  per  month  in  the  beginning,  and  from  20 
to  SO  florins  ($8.12  to  $82.48)  per  month  later  on. 

STATS  BCHOOIi  FOB  WEAVINa,  BCHONBEKO. 

This  institution  is  designed  to  educate  pupils  by  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  them  to  become  manufacturers, 
managers,  pattern  designers,  weavers,  and  merchants  in  the  silk,  linen, 
and  woolen  weaving  industries.  The  school  embraces  three  divisions: 
A  day  trade  course  of  two  years;  an  evening  and  Sunday  course  of 
one  year,  and  an  industi'ial  continuation  course  of  one  year.  A  pre- 
paratory course  of  four  weeks  in  practical  weaving  precedes  the  day 
course. 

The  day  trade  school  is  intended  for  graduates  of  the  common, 
gnunmar,  or  intermediate  schools  who  desire  to  take  a  two  years' 
course  of  study  in  weaving.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  theoretical, 
technological,  industrial  art,  commercial,  and  practical  branches  of 
the  weaving  industry. 

The  theoretical  instruction  during  the  first  year  includes  the  study 
of  weaving  on  ordinary  and  Jacquard  looms  and  the  simpler  forms  of 
textile  work.  In  the  second  year  this  instruction  is  continued,  together 
with  the  study  of  the  use  and  application  of  pattern  cards  in  Jacquard 
looms  and  the  production  of  such  cards.  The  work  is  so  arranged 
that  pupils  gradually  acquire  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
weaving  from  its  simplest  to  its  most  complicated  form,  and  enables 
them  to  develop  original  designs  and  ideas  in  textile  fabrics.  Another 
feature  of  the  theoretical  work  is  the  anal^'sis  of  fabrics,  textile  cal- 
culations, determining  the  cost  of  production  and  selling  price,  etc. 
The  analysis  of  fabrics  is  taught  step  by  step,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complicated  fabrics,  and  is  intended  to  cover  all  classes  of  woven 
goods.  The  greatest  attention  is  given  to  this  theoretical  instruction, 
because  it  is  a  feature  of  textile  knowledge  which  is  indispensable  to 
persons  in  higher  positions,  and  which  can  not  be  acquired  in  actual 
practice. 
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The  technological  instruction  embraces  during  the  first  year  the 
study  of  materials,  spinning,  the  technology  of  handloom  wearing, 
and  technical  drawing;  and  during  the  second  year  it  includes,  in  addi- 
tion, the  science  of  mechanics,  machines  and  motors,  the  technology 
of  power-loom  weaving,  and  the  sizing  or  finishing  of  fabrics.  Pupils 
are  given  a  knowledge  of  the  different  materials,  their  origin  and  use, 
etc.,  by  means  of  text-books  and  mechanical  and  technical  descriptions. 
They  are  instructed  in  the  spinning  processes  of  different  materials 
and  the  quality  and  number  of  yarns  and  threads.  The  technology  of 
hand  and  power  weaving  gives  the  pupils  an  idea  of  the  construction 
and  use  of  all  machines,  tools,  and  apparatus  used  in  weaving  and  the 
adaptability  of  certain  kinds  of  looms  to  certain  styles  of  fabrics. 

The  industrial  art  branches,  such  as  free-hand  and  pattern  drawing 
and  pattern-card  designing,  are  intended  to  educate  the  artistic  taste 
of  pupils  with  regard  to  form  and  color  and  to  enable  them  to  design 
original  patterns  to  be  used  in  weaving.  This  is  accomplished  by  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  from  objects,  from  plaster 
models,  from  fabiics,  and  from  nature,  such  as  plants,  flowers,  etc.^ 
special  weight  being  given  to  the  nature  studies. 

The  commercial  branches  embrace  penmanship,  business  forms,  and 
industiial  arithmetic  in  the  first  year,  and  exchange  and  industrial 
bookkeeping,  in  addition,  in  the  second  year.  These  commercial 
studies  are  intended  to  familiarize  pupils  with  the  office  work  of  a 
weaving  mill. 

Instruction  in  the  second  year  is  divided  into  two  groups.  In  the 
first  group,  besides  the  commercial  and  theoretical  subjects,  which  are 
common  to  both,  special  attention  is  given  to  technological  and  practi- 
cal exercises  in  weaving;  in  the  second  group  emphasis  is  given  to  pat- 
tern and  industrial  drawing,  and  less  attention  to  technological  subjects. 

Four  workrooms  are  devoted  to  the  practical  work  of  this  institu- 
tion. These  contain  26  handlooms  and  12  power  looms,  together  with 
the  necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  preparatory  operations, 
such  as  spooling,  warping,  beaming,  twisting,  etc.,  special  attention 
being  given  to  fancy  linen,  silk,  and  velvet  weaving  on  hand  and 
power  looms.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  work,  pupils  are  taught, 
under  the  direction  of  master  workmen,  to  fix  the  looms,  to  perform 
all  the  other  preparatory  work,  and  to  weave  marketable  fabrics  of 
cotton,  linen,  and  silk,  special  importance  being  attached  to  the  execu- 
tion of  perfect  work. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  conunon,  grammar, 
or  intermediate  schools,  and  must  have  the  physical  fitness  for  their 
chosen  trades.  Pupils  who  wish  to  take  the  second-year  course  must 
show  that  they  have  completed  the  first-year  work  in  a  weaving  school 
having  a  two-year  course.   Instruction  is  free,  but  pupils  must  pay  a 
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fee  ot  iO  gulden  ($1.06)  for  materials  used.  Foreigners  mut^k  pay  in 
addition  a  matriculation  fee  of  50  gulden  ($!d0.30).  Proviaion  is  made 
in  the  way  of  stipends,  amounting  to  from  20  to  50  gulden  ($8.12  to 
^20.30),  for  indastrious  pupils  wi^out  means.  At  the  end  of  each 
term  pupils  are  given  a  certificate  showing  the  result  of  the  work  for 
the  year,  and  at  graduation  a  ceiiificate  showing  the  result  of  the  entire 
school  work.    The  school  year  begins  September  IB  and  ends  July  15. 

The  evening  and  Sunday  courses  are  open  only  to  persons  who  are 
engaged  during  the  day  as  factor}'  officials,  merchants,  or  weavers, 
and  who  therefore  have  no  time  on  week  days  to  educate  themselves 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  weaving.  Entrance  is  conditioned  upon 
a  common  school  education  and  employment  in  the  weaving  industry. 
Journeymen  and  apprentices  of  all  trades  may  be  admitted  as  special 
pupils  in  the  drawing  courses.  The  instruction  indodes  cmlj  snoh 
theoretical,  industrial  art,  practical,  and  technological  branches  of  the 
weaving  industry  as  relate  to  hand  weaving.  Instruction  is  given  on 
Tuesdays  and  Tharsdays  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  and  on  Sundays  from  9 
a.  m.  to  noon.    The  school  year  begins  September  16, 

The  trade  continuation  course  is  intended  for  graduates  of  the  day 
and  evening  and  Sunday  courses  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in 
some  special  branch  of  weaving  or  in  pattern  drawing.  The  course  is 
entirely  optional  and  may  extend  over  several  years.  It  gives  experi- 
enced workmen  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  to  become  master 
workmen  or  textile  draftsmen.  No  tuition  feos  arc  required.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  on  Thursdays  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  and  on  Sundays  from  9 
a.  m.  to  noon,  and  begins  September  16  of  each  year. 

The  direction  of  the  entire  institution  is  in  the  bands  of  a  board 
consisting  of  the  mayor  of  SchOnberg  and  6  associates  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  textile  industry.  The  teaching  personitel  comprises 
a  director,  2  trade  instructors,  3  mat^ter  workmen,  and  1  assistant 
tocher. 

The  institution  receives  the  most  active  encouragement  from  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  local  textile  industry.  The  school  authorities 
maintain  the  closest  relations  with  manufacturers  by  giving  and 
receiving  advice,  supplying  them  with  skilled  workmen,  and  otlierwise 
advancing  their  interests. 

During  the  school  term  1SD7-98  a  subsidy  of  150  gulden  ($60.90) 
was  received  from  the  ministry  of  education  for  stipends  for  pupils 
without  means;  106  gulden  (5^3.04)  were  realized  from  the  sale  of 
objects  made  in  the  school,  and  550  gulden  ($223)  were  received  from 
other  sources,  all  of  which  was  used  for  stipends  and  other  assistance 
to  pupils. 

In  addition  to  tiie  courses  alwve  enumerated  there  is  a  general  indus- 
trial continuation  school  conducted  in  the  same  building  under  the 
same  tcoclHng  personnel,  but  under  a  separate  board  of  control,  and  is 
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cons^red  as  an  independent  institution.  The  pnrpose  of  this  schcxd 
is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  journeymen  and  apprentices  to  obtain  a 
theoretical  and,  as  far  as  possible^  a  practical  training  in  such  branches 
of  textile  art,  technology,  and  commerce  as  may  be  useful  to  them  in 
the  practice  of  their  trades.  The  materials,  objects,  books,  etc.,  used 
in  the  day  and  trade  continuation  courses  are  available  for  use  in  this 
school.  The  course  comprises  a  preparatoiy  class  of  two  divisions,  a 
first-yeai"  class  of  two  divisions,  and  a  second-year  class. 

Instruction  is  given  on  four  week  days  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  and  on 
Sundays  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  1  to  -t  p.  m.,  and  covei"s  the 
following  subjects:  Preparatory  class— reading,  penmanship,  compo- 
sition, arithmetic,  and  drawing;  first  year  class — business  forms, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  elementary  free-hand  drawing;  second-year 
class —business  forms,  industrial  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic,  ex- 
change, and  industrial  drawing.  The  school  year  begins  October  1 
and  ends  May  31,  each  pupil  receiving  a  certificate  upon  graduation. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  must  Have  graduated  from  tlie 
common  schools  and  must  have  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.    Instruction  is  free  in  all  the  classes. 

During  the  school  term  1897-98,  262  pupils  matriculated  in  the 
various  claeaee  conducted  in  this  institution,  of  whom  2^  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  year.  Of  the  262  pupils,  53  attended  the  regu- 
lar day  courses,  23  attended  the  evening  and  Sunday  courses,  9 
attended  the  trade  continuation  course,  and  177  attended  the  general 
industrial  continuation  school. 

It  is  reported  that  the  graduates  of  thi^^  school  always  find  posi- 
tions in  textile  establishments.  Many  of  them  ai-e  filling  positions  as 
superintendents  or  are  owners  of  textile  mills.  The  school  author- 
ities endeavor  to  place  all  their  graduates  in  positions  when  they  com- 
plete their  school  instruction.  Of  130  persons  who  graduated  from 
the  day  school  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897  all  obtained  emplojinent  in 
textile  establishments  as  weavers,  overseers,  clerks,  and  pattern 
designers,  at  wages  ranging  from  300  to  500  florins  ($1^  to  $303) 
per  year. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  WEAVXNO,  VABNSDOBF. 

This  institution  comprises  a  day  school  and  evening  and  Sunday 
courses.  The  day  school  undertakes,  through  theoreti(>aI  and  prac- 
tical instruction,  to  educate  persons  for  positions  as  overseers,  master 
workmen,  textile  designers,  and  other  occupations  in  textile  establish- 
ments. The  course  covers  two  years.  lastruction  is  given  each  week 
day  from  8  a.  m.  to  noon,  and  from  2  to  6  p.  m.,  except  Saturday. 
After  satisfactory  graduation  from  the  last  year's  class,  pupils  may 
take  an  additional  year  of  practical  instruction,  provided  that  in  the 
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jadgnient  of  the  director  good  results  are  likely  to  follow.  The  sub- 
jects taught  and  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  are  as  follows: 

SDBJECT8  TAUGHT  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR 

WEAVING,  WARNSDORF. 


Subjects  tauffht. 


Practloal  weaving  

Practical  weavliiK  on  power  loonu  

Practical  weavlngr  on  treadle  and  Jacquard  looms . 

Study  of  weaving  

Analyefa  

Study  of  matertala  used  In  textile  fabrics  

Technology  of  hand  weaving  

TechnolMry  of  marhtnc  weaving  

Free-hand  and  trade  drawing  

Free-hand  drawing  

Pntteni  designing    

Geometrical  drawing  

Technical  drawing  ,  

Study  of  machinery  

SlziuK  and  tinlsliliig  

BookKecping  

BuHinem  forma  

Arithmetic  

German  

l*enmanahlp  


ToUl 


Hours  per  week. 


First  year.  Second 


11 


8  !- 


43 


4S 


The  everring  and  Sunday  courses  afford  an  opportunity  to  master 
workmen,  journeymen,  and  other  textile  workers  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  respective  occupations.  The  subjects  taught  include 
reading,  drawing,  and  commercial  science.  Instruction  is  given  on 
Sundays  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon,  and  from  8  to  9.30  p.  m.  on  week  days 
except  Saturday.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  two  years.  The 
subjects  taught  and  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  follow: 

SUBJECTS  TAUOHT  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
COURSES,  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  WEAVING,  WARNSDORF. 


Subjects  taught. 


Free-hand  and  Indtutri^  drawing 

Study  of  weaving  , 

AnAlyitJii  and  textile  ealcnlatiun  .. 
Technolofn-  of  power  weaving . . . . . 

Bookkeeping  and  arithmetic  

Penmaufibip  

Practical  weaving  on  nower  looms 
Practical  weaving  on  hand  looms. . 

Total  


Houm  pur 
week. 


6 

U 

11 

S 
1 
8 
U 


Candidates  for  admission  to  the  day  school  mu.st  be  14  years  of  age 
and  must  be  graduates  of  the  common  schools.  Each  regular  pupil, 
upon  entering  the  school,  must  bring  a  statement  from  his  father  or 
guardian  pledging  himself  to  see  to  the  regular  attendance  of  the 
pupil.  Pupils  who  are  24  years  of  age  or  over  must  sign  this  declara- 
tion themselves.  The  school  year  begins  September  15  and  ends  July 
15  of  the  following  year.    Entrance  to  the  first-year  course  must  be 
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preceded  by  a  four  weeks'  practical  course  beginning  July  20.  This 
courno  is  intended  to  insti'uct  pupils  in  the  use  of  looms  and  in  pre- 
paratory operations.  The  tuition  fee  is  20  florins  ($8.12)  per  year, 
l)ut  foi'eign  pupils  must  pay  50  florins  (¥20.30)  per  year.  The  fees 
for  special  pupils  are  fixed  by  the  director  of  the  school.  Pupils 
who  are  unable  to  pay  the  tuitions  are  exempted  from  these  pay- 
ments. Pupils  of  the  evening  and  Sunday  courses,  which  begin 
October  1  and  end  July  30,  pay  2  florins  ($0.81)  per  year  for  the 
theoretical  coarse  and  3  florins  ($1.22)  per  year  for  the  practical 
course. 

The  management  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Iward  consisting 
of  the  mayor  of  Wanisdorf  and  6  associates,  who  are  generally  textile 
manufacturers.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  the  director,  4 
technical  instmctors,  2  master  workmen  or  overseers,  and  1  assistant 
teacher  for  German  and  penmanship.  The  most  coi'dial  relations  exist 
between  this  school  and  the  local  textile  firms.  Numerous  excursions 
are  made  by  pupils,  under  the  guidance  of  the  director  or  the 
instructors,  to  local  and  other  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
practical  knowledge  and  advice. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  terai  1899-1900  there  were  137  pupils 
in  attendance  at  this  school.  Of  this  number  22  were  regular  and  9 
were  special  day  pupils,  and  96  attended  the  other  courses.  Of  105 
persons  who  gi-aduated  during  the  years  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  all 
obtained  employment  in  the  weaving  industry,  at  wages  ranging  from 
20  to  30  florins  ($8.12  to  $12.18)  per  month.  " 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  WEAVINa  AND  ENITTINO,  ASCH. 

This  institution  embraces  a  day  trade  school  and  an  industrial  con- 
tinuation school.  Hie  day  school  includes  a  department  for  weaving, 
one  for  knitting,  and  one  for  textile  drawing.  In  each  of  these 
departments  the  coarse  of  instruction  covers  two  j'ears  of  ten  months 
each.  The  industrial  continuation  school  includes  a  course  for  weavers 
and  a  course  for  knitters. 

The  trade  school  for  wearing  aims  to  educate  pupils  for  positions  as 
wearers,  master  wearers,  orerseei's,  superintendents,  manufacturers, 
and  persons  who  "wish  to  perfect  themselves  as  buyers  or  sellers  in  the 
manufacturing  branch  of  the  textile  industry.  The  instruction  covers 
all  branches  of  the  weaving  industry,  although  in  the  second  year 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  particular  branch  chosen  by  the  pupil. 

The  theoretical  instruction  ^braces  the  technical,  industrial  art, 
and  mercantile  branches  of  the  textile  industry,  analysis  of  fabrics, 
and  technical  drawing.  This  theoretical  work  is  intended  to  give  the 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  composition,  nature,  and  value  of  textile 
fabrics  and  to  derelop  their  artistic  taste  and  ideas  of  color  harmony. 
The  technical  branches,  such  as  mechanics,  science  of  machines  and 
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motors,  study  of  materials^  th«  tecfanology  of  spinning,  of  power>looiB 
weaving,  and  of  sizing,  and  industrial  hygiene,  are  intended  to  give 
pupils  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  machinery  nsed  in  the  textile 
industry,  the  technical  properties  of  raw  materials  used,  and  the  adapta- 
bility of  particular  stylos  of  looms  for  the  production  of  certain  Unds 
of  fabrics,  etc.  The  instruction  in  geometrical  perspective  and 
mechanical  drawing  is  intended  to  teach  pupils  to  sketch  the  machin- 
ery, fittings,  etc.,  in  textile  establishments.  The  mercantile  instruc- 
tion covers  the  necessary  business  forms  used  in  this  industry,  book- 
keeping, and  exchange. 

The  greatest  importanee  is  attached  to  practical  shopwork.  The 
pu^ls  are  taught  all  the  branches  of  their  future  occupation,  much 
emphasis  being  given  toclean  and  aceumte  work.  In  iho  hand-weaving 
room  the  pu^nls  are  taught  the  preparatory  work  and  elementary  pro- 
cesses of  weaving,  and  are  given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  tiw  (.  omplicated  mechanisms  of  ordinary  and  Jaequard  looms. 
This  practical  work  makes  it  easier  for  the  pupils  to  comprehend  the 
lectures  on  hand  and  Jacqnard  weaving.  In  the  power-loom  weaving 
room  the  pupils  learn  all  the  various  preliaiinary  operations  of  power- 
kxm  weaving,  such  as  spooling,  warping,  befuni^,  piecing,  etc. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  trado  school  for  weaving  must  be 
over  14  years  of  age  and  must  have  graduated  from  ila&  ctmuUiOn 
schools.  The  matricuhtion  fee  is  1  gulden  ($0.41),  but  foreigners  pay 
2  gulden  ($0.81).  The  tuition  fee  is  20  gulden  ($8.13)  for  Austrians 
and  50  gulden  ($20.30)  for  foreigners.  Special  [mpils  pay  one-half 
the  regular  tuition  for  a  course  of  five  weeks  and  the  whole  tuition 
when  the  course  extends  over  five  weeks.  Provision  is  made  for  free 
scholarships  for  worthy  and  industrious  pupils.  The  school  year 
begins.  September  IB  an^  closes  July  15. 

The  trade  school  for  knitting  is  intended  to  prepare  pupib:,  by 
theoretical  and  practical  instructi<Mi,  to  bectwie  nuister  workmen  and 
buyers  and  sellers  of  fobrics  in  the  knitting  industry.  The  plan  of 
instruction  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  school  for  weaving, 
knitting  being  substituted  for  weaiving.  The  tems  for  admisiMon, 
length  of  courses,  tnitions,  etc,  are  the  same  as  in  the  school  for 
weaving. 

The  trade  school  for  textile  drawing  aims  to  ti'ain  pupils  to  become 
textile  draftsmen.  The  course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
school  for  weaving  except  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  indus- 
trial art  branches  and  coiTespondingly  less  to  other  work.  Ute  terms 
of  admission,  length  of  course,  tuition,  provii»ons  for  needy  pupils, 
etc.,  are  similar  to  those  in  the  school  for  weaving. 

The  purpose  of  the  indostrial  continuation  school  for  weavers  is  to 
aflford  an  opportunity  to  persons  employed  during  the  day  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  theory  and  jmiclace  of  the  weaving  industry. 
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Instruction  is  given  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  and 
ou  Sundays  from  8.30  to  11.30  a.  m.  The  course  of  instruction  covers 
one  year,  although  pupils  may  attend  for  a  longer  time  in  order  to 
become  mom  thorough  iu  the  branches  taught.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion must  be  over  14  years  of  age,  must  have  graduated  from  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  must  have  previous  knowledge  of  practical  weaving. 
In  the  drawing  class  special  pupils  are  admitted  who  are  under  14 
years  of  age.  The  theoretical  work  embraces  instruction  in  the  art 
of  weaving,  atuilysis  of  fabrics,  textile  calculations,  the  technology 
of  baud  weaving  and  of  materials  used,  and  free-hand  drawing.  In 
the  workshop  of  the  school  the  pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  vai'ious  preparatory  operations  as  well  as  that  of  weaving. 

The  trade  continuation  school  for  knitters  is  intended  to  give  to 
young  persons  employed  in  knitting  operations  the  same  opportuni- 
ties that  the  preceding  school  gives  to  weavers.  The  period  of  instruc- 
tion and  teiius  of  admission  are  similar  to  those  for  the  weaving 
school. 

The  tuition  fee  of  the  trade  continuation  department  is  4  gulden 
($1.62)  for  Austrians  and  8  gulden  ($3.25)  for  foreigners.  Needy 
pupils  may  be  admitted  without  the  payment  of  a  tuition  fee  by 
obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  Bohemian  government.  Foreigners, 
are  never  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tuition. 

The  entire  institution  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  consist- 
ing of  tiie  mayor  of  Asch  and  9  associates  who  are  engaged  in  the 
weaving  industry.  The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  a  principal, 
9  teachers,  and  1  asdstant  teacher. 

In  1896-97  the  day  school  for  weaving  graduated  19  pupils,  the  school 
for  knitting  4  pupils,  the  trade  continuation  sdiool  for  weaving  55 
pupils,  and  the  trade  continuation  school  for  knitting  13  pupils.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  there  were  106  pupils  at 
the  school,  of  whom  26  attended  the  day  classes  and  80  the  continua- 
tion classes.  The  school  has  received  much  assistance  from  local  tex- 
tile firms  and  the  most  cordial  relations  exist  between  them.  During 
the  school  term  1897-98  the  sum  of  150  florins  ($60.90)  was  received 
from  the  savings  bank  of  Asch  and  280  florins  ^114)  from  the  min- 
istry of  education  for  the  assistance  of  needy  and  industrious  pupils. 

The  school  does  not  undertake  to  provide  good  positions  for  gi'adu- 
ates,  its  object  being  to  educate  workmen  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
them  eventually  to  fill  positions  as  master  workmen,  overseers,  or 
manufacturers.  Of  the  74  persons  graduated  from  the  day  school 
during  the  years  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  64  obtained  employment  in 
textile  establishments,  at  from  5  to  10  florins  ($2.03  to  $4.06)  per 
week,  as  textile  workers,  office  men,  and  pattern  designers. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  FOK  THE  TEXTILE  nTSXTSTItT,  VIENNA. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  give  a  thorough  education  in  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  various  textile  occupations.  It  is 
organized  in  two  departments,  which  are  nearly  separate  schools.  The 
first,  or  trade  school  proper,  consists  of  three  sections,  relating,  respec- 
tively, to  weaving,  knitting,  and  industrial  drawing.  Each  section 
has  a  day  course  continuing  for  two  years.  It  is  expected  that  pupils 
completing  these  courses  will  be  competent  to  take  places  of  responsi- 
bility, such  as  overeeers,  superintendents,  etc.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  these  courses  are  that  the  candidates  shall  be  14  years  of 
age  or  over  and  have  completed  a  course  in  a  grammar  school,  a  school 
of  arts  and  sciences,  or  a  school  of  similar  standing.  In  the  ca3e  of 
minoi-s  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians  must  be  obtained.  For 
those  who  have  already  had  a  technical  education  a  special  course  of 
study  may  be  prescribed. 

Instruction  is  given  by  a  corps  of  teachers  consisting  of  the  director, 
who  also  teaches  drawing,  pattern  making,  and  flower  painting,  and 
professors  of  composition  and  the  technology  of  hand  weaving,  geome- 
tr}'',  mechanical  technology  and  machine  drawing,  drawing  in  relation 
to  textile  patterns,  style,  colors,  the  history  of  art,  practical  weaving 
on  power  and  hand  looms,  and  practical  knitting. 

The  second  department  consists  of  three  continuation  courses,  which 
relate  to  (1)  weaving,  designing,  etc. ,  (2)  knitting,  and  (3)  fringe,  lace, 
and  l  ibbon  making.  These  three  courses  are  given  in  the  evenings  and 
on  Sundays,  and  continue  for  two  years  of  ten  months  each.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  courses  is  to  permit  apprentices  and  other  workers  in  the 
textile  industry  to  complete  their  trade  education.  For  the  most  part, 
the  pupils  in  these  courses  have  already  had  practical  experience  in 
their  trades,  and  consequently  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  is 
almost  wholly  theoretical.  Instruction  is  free  to  apprentices  and 
workmen  in  the  textile  industry.  Others  pay  a  small  fee.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  occu^Mtions  of  the  pupils  in  attendance 
dui-ing  the  year  1897-^8: 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  PUPILS  OF  CONTINUATION  COURSES,  8TATB  SCHOOL  FOB  THB 
TEXTILE  INDUBTEY,  VIENNA,  1SI7-98. 


Oooapatt<Mi8. 

Journey- 
men. 

Appren- 
uces. 

19 

47 

9 

2 

6 

96 

29 

25 

9 

U 

A 

4 

81 

100 

181 

Teachers  in  these  courses  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  day  school. 
To  encourage  diligence,  many  prizes,  medals,  and  diplomas  u«  given. 
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The  fuUowing  stateniout  shows  the  total  attendance  upon  the  two 
sections  for  the  school  year  1897-98,  classified  according  to  age 
periods: 


ATTENDANCE  AT  STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY,  VIENNA,  1807-98. 


Age  period!. 

Trade 

msbool 
proper. 

Oondnna- 
llon 
school. 

182 
20 
108 

7 
22 
87 

68 

2W 

The  work  of  the  school  is  supervised  by  a  board  composed  of  busi- 
ness men  and  manufacturers.  It  is  also  subject  to  State  inspection. 
Eegarding  the  results  accomplished,  the  director  of  the  school  reports 
that  the  graduates  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  einpioyment  and  that 
they  give  general  satisfaction.  In  one  of  his  annual  reports  he  says 
that  the  relations  between  the  school  and  the  industrial  establish- 
ments are  close,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  is  of  great  value  to  the 
school;  also  that  there  is  scarcely  a  textile  establishment  in  Vienna 
that  docs  not  include  one  or  more  of  its  former  pupils,  many  of  them 
holding  high  positions.  The  195  weavers  who  graduated  from  this 
school  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897  have  mostly  obtained  positions  in  mills 
or  as  pattern  designers  at  wa^es  ranging  from  500  to  800  florins  ($203 
to  $825)  per  year. 

Schools  fob  Wood,  Iron,  and  Stone  Work. 

STATE  school  TOB,  BASKET  UAXXNG,  BLEISIAST. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  give  systematic,  theoretical,  and 
practical  instruction  in  basket  making  and  in  willow  culture.  The 
complete  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years,  because  the  basket 
makers  are  not  trained  in  any  special  branch,  but  in  all  lines  of  this 
industry. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  regular  and  special  courses  must  be 
gi-aduates  of  the  common  schools.  £^ch  of  the  regular  pupils  is 
received  on  probation  for  two  months,  after  which  time  his  admission 
to  the  school  is  determined.  The  school  opens  September  16  and 
closes  July  30. 

The  practical  work  in  willow  culture  usually  begins  about  April  1 
and  lasts  until  May  31,  instruction  being  given  from  eight  to  ten  hours 
per  week  in  tibis  work.  For  this  purpose  the  school  utilizes  a  willow 
nursery  100  square  meters  (1,076  square  feet)  in  area,  and  a  willow 
planta^on  of  about  6,600  square  meters  (71,04^  square  feet).  The 
theoretical  instruction  in  willow  culture  precedes  the  practical  work, 
and  is  given  one  hour  each  week  from  October  to  March,  inclusive. 
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The  instruction  in  indastrial  drawing  given  at  t^is  school  enables  the 
pupils  to  design  and  ozecuto  the  various  kinds  of  willow  ware.  Ste- 
nography and  gymnastics  may  be  taken  up  by  the  pupils  as  optional 
studies. 

The  income  of  the  school  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  third-year 
course,  but  only  such  pieces  of  work  are  taken  as  tit  in  with  the  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction.  Weekly  sums  of  money  are  paid  as  premi- 
ums to  pupils  executing  good  work.  Stipends  are  granted  to  indigent 
and  worthy  pupils.  The  latter  are  also  given  free  medical  aid  when 
needed. 

The  management  of  the  school  consistij  of  a  board  of  9  persons. 
The  director  of  the  school  is  the  only  instructor.  Subsidies  are 
received  from  various  sources,  which  during  the  term  189T-98 
amounted  to  310  florins  ($126). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1S1>9-1900,  23  pupils  attended 
the  school,  of  whom  14  were  regular  and  9  were  special.  Of  the  18 
persons  graduated  from  this  school  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897, 17  obtained 
employment  in  the  basket-making  industry. 

STATE  SCHOOL  70A  BASKET  TKAXOia  AND  Wn.XK)V  Ctn.TtTBS, 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  improve  the  local  cottage  industiy 
of  basket  making  and  to  place  this  industry  on  a  Itasis  of  successful 
competition  with  the  foreign  trade.  The  course  of  instruction,  which 
is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  covers  three  years. 

The  theoretical  instruction  includes  commercial  arithmetic,  i-eadiug 
and  writing  in  the  German  and  Italian  langu^fes,  industrial  drawing, 
willow  culture,  and  study  of  materials  and  tools  used  in  the  basket- 
making  industry.  Practical  instruction  in  the  workshop,  which  takes 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  embraces  all  branches  of  basket  work 
as  welt  as  the  manufacture  of  wickerwork  furniture.  It  also  includes 
practical  work  in  willow  culture. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  14  years  of  age,  must  be  graduates 
of  the  common  schools,  and  must  be  physically  adapted  to  this  work. 
The  instruction  is  free,  except  to  foreigners,  who  are  required  to  pay 
a  tuition  of  50  florins  ($20.30)  per  year.  Upon  graduating,  pupils 
receive  a  certificate  which  entitles  them  to  the  practice  of  their  trade 
of  basket  making. 

The  teaching  personnel  of  this  school  consists  of  a  director,  an  assist- 
ant instructor,  and  a  foreman.  During  the  school  term  1897-98  the 
school  received  a  subsidy  of  200  florins  ($81.20)  from  the  ministry  of 
education,  and  100  florins  ($40.60)  from  the  sale  of  objects  made  by 
the  pupils,  which  sums  were  used  for  stipends  to  wortiiy  and  indigent 
pupils. 
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At  the  beginning-  of  the  school  term  18S1>-1900  there  were  9  regular 
aod  3  »{>ecial  pupils  at  the  day  school.  Four  persons  were  graduated 
in  the  years  1895, 18i)6,  and  1897,  aU  obtaining  employment  as  basket 
makers. 

STATE  SOHOOI*  FOB  WOOBWOBKINO,  BEBOBEICHENSTlHir. 

Xhis  institution  comprises  a  day  trade  ^*booI  and  an  industrial  con- 
tinuation school.  The  purpose  of  the  day  school  is  to  give  such  practical 
and  theoretical  training-  as  will  enable  persons  to  work  independently 
and  with  good  results  in  the  various  branches  of  the  woodworking 
industry'.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  trade  sections:  Furnitui-e 
making  and  carpentry;  wood  turning,  carving,  and  pyrography; 
wagon  nuking;  joinery  and  woodenware  makings  and  cooperage.  The 
period  of  instruction  in  furniture  making  and  carpentry  is  four  years 
and  that  of  the  other  branches  three  years.  The  si'hool  opens  Sep- 
tember IG  and  doses  July  31. 

The  theoretical  instruction  embraces  religion,  Gcrnukn  business 
fonns,  industrial  arithmetic,  geometry,  f  ree-liand  drawing,  geometrical 
drawing,  perspective  and  shading,  architecture,  free-hand  drawing 
from  models,  technology  of  wood,  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  industri^ 
drawing,  and  styles  of  ornamentation.  AU  this  instruction  is  given 
in  accordance  with  a  fixed  programme.  Instimction  iu  the  drawing 
branches  is  such  that  pupils  after  graduating  are  able  to  make  correct 
working  dmwings,  sketches,  and  designs.  In  the  workshop  pupils  are 
instructed  by  experienced  master  worlunen  in  all  the  grades  of  manual 
work.  The  graduating  certificates  entitle  pupils  to  practice  the  trades 
of  carpfentry,  wood  turning,  wagon  making,  and  cooperage. 

The  industrial  continuation  school  consists  of  two  classes  and  under- 
takes to  s^ve  appreirtices  in  this  industry  such  industrial,  technical,  and 
commercial  instruction  as  will  be  useful  to  them  in  their  vocations. 

The  school  received  during  the  school  term  1897-98  from  various 
sources  1,386  florins  ($563)  for  the  aid  of  indigent  and  worthy  pupils. 
In  additifMi  to  such  contributions,  1,200  florins  ($487)  per  year  are 
received  from  the  State  and  communal  authorities  of  Horitz  fur 
stipends.  A  number  of  families  in  the  city  furnish  fi-ee  dinners  to 
indigent  pupils. 

The  school  is  managed  by  a  board  consisting  of  10  persons,  most  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  local  industries.  The  teaching  personnel  con- 
sists of  the  director,  2  trade  instructors,  6  foremen,  and  4  assistant 
instructors. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900,  53  pupils  atteiwied 
the  regular  day  school  and  92  attended  the  continuation  classes,  Disk- 
ing a  total  attendance  of  145.  The  18  persons  graduated  from  the 
day  school  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  all  obtained  employment  in  wood- 
working establishments  as  cabinetmakers,  wagon  makers,  wood 
turners,  designers,  and  foremen.  Digitized byGoOglc 
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STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  WOODWOBEXXa  nmtTSTBT,  BOZEN. 

This  institution  embraces  a  day  trade  school,  an.  open  drawing  and 
modeling  hall,  a  general  industrial  continuation  school,  a  drawing 
course  for  girls,  and  a  drawing  course  for  pupils  of  the  common 
schools. 

The  day  trade  school  trains  pupils  aa  journeymen,  foremen,  drafts- 
men, and  pattern  makers  in  the  woodworking  industries  by  means  of 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction.  It  also  aims  in  other  ways  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  local  woodworking  industry.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  woodworking  in  connection  with  church  architec- 
ture. The  school  is  divided  into  the  three  trade  sections  of  joining, 
wood  earring,  and  wood  turning. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years.  A  prepar- 
atory course  is  given  to  persons  who  are  not  prepared  to  enter  the 
regular  trade  courses.  This  preparatory  course  not  only  serves  to 
displace  from  one  to  two  years  of  the  common  school,  but  also  gives 
an  elementary  training  in  joining,  wood  carving,  and  wood  turning, 
and  in  the  use  of  tools.  The  principal  subjects  taught  in  the  trade 
divisions  are:  Drawing,  including  elementary  and  free-hand  drawing 
from  models,  geometrical  drawing,  perspective  and  shading,  archi- 
tectural styles,  and  industrial  drawing;  various  technical  subjects, 
such  as  nature  studies  and  mechanical  and  chemical  technology  of 
wood,  and  commercial  subjects,  such  as  industrial  arithmetic,  business 
forms,  and  bookkeeping.  These  subjects  are  taught  systematically 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  practical  work. 
The  practical  instruction,  to  which  the  greatest  importance  is  attached, 
is  given  in  the  workshop  under  the  direction  of  instructors  and  fore- 
men. Books,  models,  and  a  collection  of  technical  and  antique  objects 
relating  to  the  woodworking  industry  are  on  hand  for  the  use  of 
instructors  and  pupils.    The  school  also  admits  special  pupils. 

The  school  opens  September  1  and  closes  July  15.  In  order  to  enter 
the  preparatory  course  pupils  must  be  12  years  of  age  and  must  have 
a  satisfactory  scholarship  record  in  the  common  schools.  Candidates 
for  admission  to  the  trade  divisions  must  be  14:  years  of  age,  must  be 
physically  fitted  for  their  chosen  occupation,  and  must  have  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  such  as  is  given  in  the  preparatory  course.  A 
tuition  fee  of  3  florins  ($1.23)  per  term  is  charged,  indigent  and  worthy 
pupils  being  exempted  from  this  payment.  Foreign  pupils,  who  can 
be  admitted  only  by  special  pei-mission  of  the  ministry  of  education, 
must  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  30  florins  ($12.18)  per  half-year  term.  A 
matriculation  fee  of  1  florin  ($0.41)  is  charged. 

The  open  drawing  and  modeling  hall  gives  an  opportunity  to  jour- 
neymen and  manufacturers  in  the  woodworking  industry  to  get  a 
training  in  drawing  and  modeling  and  in  making  sketches  and  plans  of 
work  to  be  executed^  to  use  the  collection  of  models  and  objects  of  the 
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day  trade  school,  to  study  industrial  art,  and  receive  technical  advice 
and  information.    No  fees  are  charged  for  these  services. 

The  geiieral  industrial  continuation  school  is  intended  for  appren- 
tices of  Bozen,  and  oifers  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  theoretical  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  pi*actical  and  technical  training  in  such  industrial-art 
and  commercial  branches  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  the  practice 
of  their  trades.  It  comprises  a  preparatory'  course  and  two  one-year 
.courses.  Reading,  writing,  ai'ithmetic,  and  drawing  are  taught  in  the 
preparatory  coui*se,  find  industrial  arithmetic,  business  forms,  book- 
keeping, free-hand,  geometrical,  and  industrial  drawing  are  taught  in 
the  regular  courses.  Instruction  is  given  on  Sundays  from  9  to  11 
a.  m.,  and  on  week  days,  except  Saturday,  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  The 
school  opens  October  1  and  closes  April  30.  Instruction  is  free,  and 
the  drawing  and  writing  materials  are  furnished  to  the  pupils. 

The  drawing  course  for  girls  is  intended  to  give  instruction  in  draw- 
ing and  such  a  degree  of  training  in  style  and  decorative  art  as  will  be 
useful  to  them  in  their  handiwork  and  in  tastefully  arranging  their 
homes.  To  this  end  exercises  arc  given  in  pattern  drawing,  painting 
on  silk  and  wood,  and  pyrography.  The  course  begins  October  1  and 
ends  June  30.  No  charge  is  made  except  a  matriculation  fee  of  1 
florin  (§0.41). 

The  drawing  course  for  pupils  of  the  common  schools  is  intended  to 
give  a  training  in  drawing  which  can  not  be  obtained  in  the  common 
schools.  It  also  aims  to  prepare  these  pupils  to  enter  the  trade  school. 
Instruction  is  g^ven  for  two  ho.urs  on  certain  afternoons  of  the  week 
from  October  1  to  June  30.    No  fees  of  any  kind  arc  charged. 

The  entire  institution  is  managed  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  mayor 
of  Bozen  and  8  associates,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  wood- 
working industry.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  3 
foremen,  7  trade  instructors,  and  3  assistant  instructors. 

An  important  feature  of  this  institution  is  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  small  local  industries  by  loaning  objects,  specifications,  and  models; 
preparing,  free  of  charge,  drawings,  plans,  etc.,  for  special  work; 
giving  advice  concerning  methods  of  work  and  sources  of  information, 
and  preparing  cost  and  price  lists. 

During  the  school  term  1897-98  the  continuation  school  received  a 
subsidy  of  200  florins  ($81.20)  from  the  ministry  of  education  and  one 
of  200  florins  ($81.20)  from  the  provincial  diet.  The  school  received 
from  various  sources,  for  scholarships  and  stipends,  sums  amounting 
to  1,280  florins  ($520). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900,  171  pupils  attended 
this  institution.  Of  these,  43  were  regular  and  4  were  special  pupils 
of  the  day  trade  school,  101  attended  the  continuation  school,  and  23 
attended  other  courses. 

Of  the  14:  persons  graduated  from  the  day  school  in  1895,  1896,  and 
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1S97,  11  obtained  employment  to  th«  woodwoFking  indofitrj  ae  jour- 
neymen, at  wages  ranging  from  7  to  13  florins  i^2.84  to  $4.87)  per 
week. 

8TATB  BOSOaii  FOB.  WOOEVWOBKIKa,  CKBinHlC. 

This  institution  comprises  a.  day  trade  school,  an  industrial  continu- 
ation school,,  an  open  drawing  and  modeling  hall,  and  a  course  in  mod- 
eling, for  pupils  of  the  grammar  school. 

The  day  school  has  a  preparatory  course  and  a  trade  course,  the  lat- 
ter being  divided  into  sections  for  cabinctmaking  and  carpentry,  for 
wood  carving,  and  for  wood  turning.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  theoret- 
ical and  praotical  instructioQ  in  these  trades.  The  preparatory  course 
covers  two  years  and  the  trade  course  three  years.  The  preparatory 
course  is  intended  for  those  persons  who  have  hod  no  previous  prepa- 
ration for  entrance  upon  the  regular  trade  course,  and  imparts  such 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  as  will  enable  pupils  to  take  up  the 
trade  course.  Persons  who  have  had  previous  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical training  can  immediately  enter  upon  the  trade  course  and  gi-adu- 
ate  in  three  years.  As  the  pi-eparatory  course  may  be  begun  at  the 
age  of  12  years,  pupils  can  graduate  fr<Hn  the  day  school  at  17  years 
of  age. 

The  tbeoretical  instruction  of  the  day  school  embraces  general  edu- 
cation, industrial  art,  technical,  and  commercial  branches.  The  general 
educational  branches,  whieh  are  for  the  most  part  taught  in  the  two 
years'  preparatory  course,  replace  such  studies  as  would  be  taught 
pupils  of  the  common  school  at  the  ages  of  13  and  14  years.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  drawing,  whieh.  includes  free-hand  drawing,  per- 
spective, shading,  etc.  In  the  instruction  In  drawing  the  endeavor  is 
made  to  teach  pu^uls  to  make  correct  working  drawings  from  sketches 
and  to  execute  original  designs  of  tHmple  objects  used  in  the  trades. 
The  technological  branches  embrace  the  teaching  of  biiilding,  the  tech- 
nical properties  of  wood,  the  use  of  tools  andwoodworking  machinery, 
the  iustallatibn  and  arrangement  of  workshops  with  special  reference 
to  motors,  power  transmission,  and  adaptability  of  certain  motors  to 
small  industries,  and  the  provisions  to  be  made  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  workmen.  In  the  commercial  branches  pupils  are  taught 
the  important  business  forms  and  usages  in  commercial  transactions, 
bookkeeping,  and  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  the  industrial  code. 

More  than  one-half  the  time  of  the  pupUs  is  devoted  to  shopwork. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  preparatory  course  all  ptqpils  are  instructed 
alike  in  cairpentry,  wood  carving,,  and  turning,  but  in  the  second  year 
they  are  classified  according  to  their  chosen  trades.  In  the  regular 
trade  c(Mirses  pupUs  begin  by  making  simple  objects,  and  are  gradually 
taught  the  different  methods  of  work  which  finally  fit  them  for  the 
execution  of  hu'ger  and  more  complicated  pieces. 
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Catidi^tetf-  fot  atAtaimion  to  the  prepuutoiiy  conrse  must  be  over  13 
years  cf  age  and  must  have-  attended  the  common'  schools  for  six  years. 
In  the  tradie-sehool  coui'ses,  cajidi^t^miist  be  14  yeacs  of  age,  must 
have  paesed  through  the  two  yeaiw' prepa-ratouy  course,  and  must  have 
the  necessary  physiieal  qualifieations  for  ttte  trade  chosen.  The  educa- 
tion- obteined  in  the  preparatory  school  may  be  replaced  by  tiiat  of 
a  two  years'  course  in  a  handicraft  school,  or  in  a  public  school  if 
cuididates  can  show  tha^  they  have  obtained  a  sufficient  practical 
experience.  Ite  ih&  admiiasion-  oi  cantUdates  preference  is  given- to 
son*  of  person*  engaged  in  the  woodworking  indusfei-ies;  and  if  such 
pupilk  tae  indigent  and  worthy,  i^ecial  provision  is  made  for  them  in 
the  way  of  stipends  and  other  assistance.  Persons  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  this  indiistry  are  also  given  a  preference,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  best  results  follow  the  instruction  of 
this  class  of  pupils. 

The  school*  year  begins  September  16  and  ends  Julj'  31.  Instruction 
lis  free,  but  foreign  pupiU  must  pay  tuition.  Special  stipends  are 
provide  for  indent  and  worthy  pupils,  the  money  for  this  purpose 
being  provided  by  the  ministry  of  education,  tha  Prague  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  the  local  aid  society,  the  last  mentioned 
also  supplying  books,  drawings,  materiala,  etc.,  to  needy  pupils. 
Special  day-school'  pupiltt  are  permitted  to  attend  classes  in  single 
branches  of  study.  The  number  of  these  depends  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  school. 

The  general  imlnstrial  contihuation  school  aims  bo  give  apprentices 
and  helpers  in-  this  industry  tbeoreticaLaad,  as  £ar  as-possible,  practical 
instruction  in  these- ind'ustriat  art,  technit^al,  and  commercial:  branches 
which  are  useful  to  them-  in  their  trades.  This  continuation  school 
comprises  a  preparatory  oae-yeai*  course  and  a  two-year  industrial 
coui'se.  Candidfttes  for  the  continuation  olassw  must  have  completed 
titeir  common-school  education- and  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
reat^ng,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  The  preparatory  oouirse  embraces 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  The  industrial  course 
embraces  business  forms,  industrial'  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  free- 
hand drawing*,  geometry  and  geometiii-al  drawing,  ti*ade  dt-awing,  and 
modelfng.  Ihstntction  is  given  on  week  days,  except  Saturdays,  from 
7  to  9  p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon.  On  account  of 
tile  limited  time  given  .to- instruction,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of 
file  pupils,  who  aue  compelled'  to  work  ai;  their  trade  durin^R  l^e  day, 
graduates. are  encouraged  to  attend  the  open  drawmg  hall  or  the  reg- 
ufor  trade-  school'.  All  apprentices  of  members  of  the  local  guilds^ 
except  tiiose  of  bakers,  butebei's,  and- barbers,  are  required  to  attend 
this  continuaiaon  school'.  The  school  opens-October-6  and  closes- April 
80.    "iPuitibn  is  free,  but  a  matriculation  fee  of  30  kreutzer»  (^.12) 
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must  be  paid.  Indigent  pupils  are  exempt  from  this  payment.  Books 
and  other  i-equisites  are  furnished  free  of  chai^  to  the  pupils. 

The  drawing  and  modeling  hall  is  open  during  the  usual  da3'  and 
evening  school  hours  to  persons  engaged  in  the  woodworking  industiy. 
Here  graduates  of  the  industrial  continuation  school  may  continue 
their  instruction  in  industrial  drawing.  Instruction  is  also  given  to 
young  women  three  times  per  week,  froDi  1.30  to  3.30  p.  m.,  during 
the  winter  months,  in  the  open  drawing  hall  for  women.  This  com- 
prises ornamental  free-hand  drawing  and  drawing  from  patterns  for  ^ 
white  and  colored  embroidery.  The  women  are  also  taught  the  art  of 
tastefully  decorating  their  homes.  The  course  begins  October  1  and 
ends  July  31.    Instruction  is  free. 

The  modeling  course  for  boys  of  the  public  schools  is  intended  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  elemental^  modeling  in  clay  and  to 
make  plaster  casts.  Boys  of  the  second  and  third  year  classes  of  the 
public  schools  of  Ohrudim  are  admitted  to  this  coui-se  as  far  as  the 
capacity  of  the  school  permits.  Instruction  is  given  free  from  2  to  4 
p.  m.  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  September  18  to  July  15. 

The  school  management  consists  of  the  mayor  and  8  associates. 
The  teaching  personnel  comprises  a  dii^ctor,  9  trade  instructors,  3 
assistant  instructors,  and  3  foremen. 

This  institution  undertakes  also  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  small 
industries  of  the  locality  by  loaning,  gratuitously,  drawings,  specifi- 
cations, and  models  of  articles  made  in  the  school;  giving  advice  on 
important  subjects,  such  as  sources  of  materials  used,  calculating  the 
cost  of  production,  etc. ,  giving  public  lectures,  sending  representatives 
to  expositions,  turning  over  large  orders  to  individual  manufacturei-s, 
etc.  The  school  has  a  collection  of  drawings,  models,  and  other  objects 
for  the  use  of  manufacturers  in  other  lines  of  work,  such  as  locksmith- 
ing,  fancy  wrought-iron  work,  stonecutting,  ceramics,  etc. 

During  the  year  1897-98  subsidies  for  the  aid  of  indigent  pupils, 
amounting  to  3,591  florins  ($1,458),  were  received  from  the  ministry 
of  education  and  from  other  sources. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  the  attendance  of 
the  school  was  381  pupils.    Of  this  number  79  were  regular  and  3  > 
were  special  day  pupils,  219  attended  the  continuation  school,  and  81 
attended  other  classes. 

Graduates  of  the  day  school  generally  begin  work  as  journeymen. 
Those  who  served  as  journeymen  before  entering  the  school  often 
obtain  good  positions  at  once,  such  as  foremen  or  managers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  director,  the  school  does  not  under- 
take to  train  finished  skilled  workers.  In  all  trades  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  years  of  practical  training  to  become  thoroughly  efficient, 
and  such  experience  can  not  be  obtained  in  any  trade  school.  In  tiiia 
respect,  however,  the  trade  school  prepares  the  worker  for  obtaining 
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greater  ticnefit  from  such  experience  by  giving  him  a  good  fundamental 
education.  Of  34  pupils  who  graduated  from  the  6ay  school  during- 
the  years  1896,  1896,  and  1897,  33  obtained  positions  as  journeymen, 
draftsmen,  and  foremen  in  Vienna,  Salzburg,  and  in  Bohemia,  the 
foremen  at  wages  averaging  50  florins  ($20.30)  per  month  and  the 
journeymen  and  draftsmen  at  wages  ranging  from  7  to  15  florin» 
($2.84  to  $6.09)  per  week.  One  graduate  entered  the  Technihiin  at 
Mittweida,  Saxony. 


The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  the  necessary  theoretical  and 
practical  training  to  fit  persons  for  the  practice  of  the  various  wood- 
working trades.  The  institution  comprises  a  day  trade  school,  an  open 
drawing  hall,  and  a  drawing  course  for  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

The  day  trade  school  is  divided  into  six  sections  as  follows:  (1) 
Ornamental  and  figural  wood  carving,  (2)  special  course  in  animal 
figure  carving,  (3)  cabinetmaking,  (4)  wood  turning,  (5)  carpentry,  (6) 
toy  making  and  papier-mach^  work.  Workshops,  in  charge  of  prac- 
tical instructors,  are  provided  for  the  manual  woi'k.  The  theoretical 
work  comprises  drawing,  geometry,  modeling,  arithmetic,  and  indus- 
trial bookkeeping,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  development  of 
the  artistic  taste  in  pupils. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  daj"^  school  covers  a  period  of  four 
years,  both  regular  and  special  pupils  being  admitted.  Candidates  ior 
admission  as  regular  pupils  must  be  graduates  of  the  common  schools 
and  must  be  physicallj'^  fitted  for  the  ti-ades  chosen.  The  school  year 
begins  September  16  and  ends  July  31.  No  tuition  fee  is  charged. 
Certificates  of  graduation  are  given  pupils  upon  the  completion  of  the 
course,  which  entitle  them  to  the  pi-actice  of  their  trades  as  skilled 
workers. 

The  programme  of  instniction  and  hours  per  week  are:  First  year — 
Ornamental  free-hand  drawing,  six  hours;  geometrical  drawing,  three 
hours;  business  foi'ms  and  arithmetic,  two  hours.  Second  year — 
Free-hand  drawing  from  models,  six  hours;  perspective  and  shading, 
three  hours.  Third  year — Architecture,  four  hours;  industrial  draw- 
ing, four  hours;  business  forms  and  bookkeeping,  two  hours.  Fourth 
year — Industrial  drawing,  four  hours;  bookkeeping,  one  hour;  model- 
ing, four  hours  for  pupils  of  the  carving  section;  wood  construction 
work,  two  hours  for  pupils  of  the  carpentry  section.  The  greater  part 
of  the  time  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  workshops.  There  the 
pupils  are  systematically  instructed  in  their  particular  lines  of  trade, 
special  stress  being  laid  on  exact  work.  In  tJie  last  two  years  of  each 
course  pupils  are  required  to  produce  marketable  objects,  which  they 
execute  from  their  own  drawings. 
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The  open  drawing  hall  for  men  is  intended  to  give  instruction  in 
free-hand  and  industrial  drawing^  to  journeymen,  graduates  of  the 
school,  or  other  young  persons  employed  during  the  day.  Instruction 
is  given  from  5  to  7  p.  m.  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  October  1 
to  May  31. 

The  drawing  course  for  school  children  is  intended  to  give  Tictter 
instruction  in  drawing  than  can  be  given  in  the  common  schools. 
This  course  is  especially  intended  for  pupils  who  wish  to  enter  the 
trade  school,  and  aids  them  in  selecting  their  proper  vocations.  In- 
struction is  given  to  older  pupils  from  8  to  11  a.  m.  on  Saturdays  and 
to  younger  pupils  from  3.30  to  5  p.  m.  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
from  Septenil>cr  17  to  July  15. 

The  teaching  pi'rsonnel  consists  of  a  director,  5  trade  instructors, 
and  ir  foremen  of  workshops.  The  relations  between  this  school  and 
the  local  woodworking  industrj*  are  confined  to  advice,  drawings,  etc., 
given  to  cabinetmakers,  there  being  no  other  woodworking  industries 
in  the  inmiediate  vicinity.  Plans  and  drawings  are  executed  from 
time  to  time  for  various  woodwork  decorations  for  buildings  and 
churches.  The  school  endeavors  to  be  of  assistance  to  manufacturers 
in  the  woodworking  industry  not  only  of  Ebensee,  but  of  other 
localities. 

During  the  school  term  lSl)7-98  a  subsidy  of  650  florins  was 
received  from  the  provincial  council  and  1(K)  florins  (¥40.60)  from  the 
town  of  Ebensee.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  stipends  to  worthy  pupils, 
500  florins  {^'20Z)  were  contributed  by  the  ministry  of  education  and 
610  florins  ($248)  were  received  from  other  sources. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1890-1900  there  were  114  pupils 
at  this  school,  of  whom  44  attended  the  day  school  as  regular  pupils 
and  4  as  special  pupils,  and  66  attended  the  other  classes.  Of  tiie  20 
persons  graduated  from  this  school  in  1805, 1896,  and  1897, 15  obtained 
employment  in  the  woodworking  industry  as  carvel's,  cabinetmakers, 
turners,  and  carpenters. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  WOODWOBEINO,  HALLEIN! 

This  school  comprises  a  day  trade  school,  an  open  drawing  hall,  a 
drawing  school  for  pupils  of  the  public  school,  and  an  industrial  con- 
tinuation school. 

The  day  school  is  intended  to  educate,  by  means  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction,  young  persons  for  the  pmcticc  of  the  trades  of 
wood  carvers,  cabinetmakers,  wood  turners,  and  cai-pcnters.  The 
course  of  instruction  for  each  of  these  trades  covers  four  years.  The  day 
coui-ses  consist  of  a  preparatory  course  and  special  courses  in  orna- 
mental and  figural  wood  carving,  joining  and  cabinetmaking,  wood 
turning  and  fancy  woodwork,  and  carpentry  work. 

The  theoretical  instruction  embraces  educational,  technical,  Indus* 
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trial  art,  and  commercial  bmnches,  the  grcjitcr  part  of  the  instruction 
being  given,  iiowever,  in  the  workshop.  Hy  means  of  instruction  in 
drawing,  which  ineltidps  free-hand,  gcometrii-al,  and  industrial  drawing, 
drawing  from  models,  perspective  and  shading,  and  architectural  draw- 
ing, pupils  are  taught  to  produce  correct  constructive  and  artifstic  work, 
to  draw  from  sketches,  and  to  design  and  execute  simple  objects. 
Pupils  in  wood  carving  are  also  instructed  in  the  elements  of  anatomy, 
and  in  the  cai-pentry  division  special  attention  is  given  to  architectural 
drawing,  the  art  of  building,  machine  construction,  bridge  and  water- 
works construction,  etc.  The  technological  training  inchidcs  a  study 
of  materials  and  tools,  technical  properties  of  wood,  and  tlie  uses  of 
machiner3'  in  woodworking.  In  the  commercial  brunches  instruction 
is  given  in  the  most  important  business  forms  and  correspondence, 
elementary  bookkeeping,  and  commercial  arithmetic.  The  greatest 
attention,  however,  is  paid  to  instruction  in  the  workshop,  where  pupils 
learn  the  necessary  manual  skill  which  enables  them  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood in  a  private  establishment. 

The  school  session  begins  September  16  and  ends  ^Vlay  31.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  day  trade  school  must  be  14'  years  of  age 
and  must  have  completed  the  common-school  education.  Stipends  are 
granted  to  indigent  and  worthy  pupils.  Tuition  is  free,  except  to  for- 
eigners. The  necessary  books,  instruments,  and  other  requisites  arc 
furnished  free  of  charge  to  pupils.  Kach  pupil,  upon  graduating,  is 
given  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  practice  his  trade  as  a  skilled  work- 
man. In  addition  to  the  regular  pupils  the  school  also  admits,  as 
special  pupils,  apprentices.  Journeymen,  and  master  workmen  in  the 
building,  industrial  art,  and  other  trades  who  wish  to  pursue  certain 
lines  of  study.  Stonecutters'  apprentices,  wood  carvers,  cabinetmak- 
ers, etc.,  working  in  this  and  in  neighboring  towns  often  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity. 

The  open  drawing  and  modeling  hall  is  intended  to  give  to  persons 
engaged  in  this  industry  and  to  graduates  of  this  school  an  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  in  free-hand  and  industrial  drawing  and  in  modeling. 
Instruction  is  gratuitous,  and  is  given  on  Sundays  from  9  a.  m.  to 
noon. 

The  drawing  course  for  pupils  of  the  public  schools  enables  them  to 
get  a  better  knowledge  of  drawing  than  is  obtainable  in  the  common 
schools.  The  instruction  in  this  oouroe  is  given  free  of  charge  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  1  to  3  p.  m.  from  September  17  to 
July  15. 

The  industrial  continuation  school  is  intended  to  give  apprentices  of 
the  local  industries  theoi-etical  and  practical  instruction  in  nuch  indus- 
trial art,  technical,  and  commercial  branches  as  they  may  utilize  to 
their  advantage  in  their  occupations.  The  school  comprises  a  prepar- 
atory class,  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  elementary 
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drawing  are  taught,  and  two  classes  in  free-hand,  geometrical,  and 
industrial  drawing,  and  industrial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping. 
Instruction  is  given  from  5  to  7  p.  m.  on  four  week  days  and  from  10 
a.  ni.  to  noon  on  Sundays.  Attendance  at  this  school  is  compulsory 
for  apprentices  in  Hallein.  The  course  opens  October  1  and  closes 
April  30. 

The  trade  school  proper  and  the  continuation  school  are  each  man- 
aged by  a  (ieparate  board  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  5  associates. 
The  teaching  personnel  of  the  trade  school  consists  of  the  director,  3 
trade  instructors,  2  foremen,  and  3  assistant  instructors.  The  person- 
nel of  the  continuation  school  consists  of  the  director  of  the  trade 
school  and  instructors. 

Besides  ti-aining  young  men  for  the  woodworking  tiude,  this  insti- 
tution endeavors  to  further  the  interests  of  this  industry  in  this 
locality  by  supplying  drawings  and  models,  loaning  books,  and  giving 
advice  to  local  manufacturers.  During  the  school  terra  1897-98  the 
school  received  subsidies  amounting  to  458  florins  ($186)  from  the 
provincial  diet,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Salzburg,  the  town  of 
Ilallein,  and  the  !oc^al  trade  guilds^.  Sums  amounting  to  946  florins 
($384)  were  received  from  various  sources  to  l>e  used  as  stipends  for 
indigent  worthy  pupils. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  the  attendance  at 
this  institution  was  231  pupils.  Of  these,  51  were  regular  and  11  were 
special  day  pupils,  61  attended  the  industml  continuation  school,  and 
108  attended  the  other  courses. 

Of  the  21  persons  graduated  from  the  daj'  school  in  1895,  1896,  and 
1897,  17  obtained  positions  as  journeymen  in  the  woodworking  indus- 
try at  wages  ranging  from  350  to  1,000  florins  ($143  to  $406)  per 
year.  The  director  of  this  school  in  his  report  for  the  school  term 
1897-98  made  the  following  statement:  ''The  transition  of  graduates 
from  the  school  to  private  workshops  is  the  most  trying  period  because 
they  are  expected  to  do  not  only  good  but  also  rapid  work.  These 
graduates  must  compete  with  skilled  workers  who  devoted  their  entire 
apprenticeship  to  practical  work,  while  nearly  half  of  the  graduates' 
time  was  devoted  to  general  and  theoretical  education,  and  the  latter 
arc  therefore  at  a  disadvantage  with  regard  to  rapid  work.  If,  how- 
ever, the  graduate  is  apt  and  energetic,  he  will  soon  pass  over  this 
period,  will  acquire  the  speed  of  his  fellow-workers,  and  will  in  addi- 
tion have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  his  school  training, 
so  that  foremen,  superintendents,  and  managers  will  find  them  a  valu- 
able aid  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of'work  therefrom."  In  this  manner  graduates  haveat  times  risen 
to  important  positions,  although  the  school  docs  not  aspire  to  educate 
foremen,  superintendents,  or  draftsmen. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  WOODWOBKINa,  LAYBACH. 

This  school  gives  both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  woodworking  trade.  'It  has  special  depart- 
ments for  carpentry  and  cabinetwork,  wood  turning,  wood  carving, 
and  figure  carving.  There  are  also  two  other  departments — one  for 
basket  making  and  one  for  trade  drawing.  The  latter  is  an  open 
drawing  hall  to  which  artisans  can  resort  for  making  ti*ade  drawmgs 
under  competent  instruction. 

In  all  the  coui'ses  great  attention  is  given  to  drawing.  The  tech- 
nical courses  include  instruction  in  such  mattei's  as  the  operation  of 
small  motors,  the  properties  of  wood,  the  planning  of  workshops, 
business  principles,  and  industrial  hygiene.  The  greater  part  of  the 
time  of  the  pupils  is  devoted  to  practical  work  in  workshops.  Four 
years  are  required  to  complete  the  course  in  each  of  the  sections 
devoted  to  woodworking  practice.  The  basket-making  course  is  for 
two  years  only. 

Two  classes  of  attendants  are  received — regular  and  special  pupils. 
Tuition  is  free  to  Austrians.  Foi'eignei^  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  100 
florins  ($40.60).  Regular  pupils  receive' text-books  and  other  requi- 
sites free.  Women  are  admitted  to  the  department  for  basket  making. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  have  completed  their  primary  education 
and  must  be  at  least  14  3'ears  of  age.  The  open  drawing  hall  is  free 
to  employers  and  workmen,  and  instruction  is  given  tJiem  on  Sundays 
from  8  a.  m.  to  noon.  The  corps  of  teachers  includes  13  persons. 
The  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  was  128, 
of  whom  75  were  regular  and  12  were  special  day  pupils,  and  45 
attended  the  other  courses. 

In  but  exceptional  cases  do  graduates  enter  immediately  into  respon- 
sible positions.  They  must  work  as  ordinarj^^  workmen,  and  reach  such 
positions  as  foremen,  designers,  etc.,  only  after  years  of  labor.  Of 
the  28  persons  graduated  from  this  school  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  27 
obtained  employment  in  the  woodworking  industry  as  journeymen. 

STATE  SCHOOI.  FOB.  CABINETKAEINa,  KABIANO. 

This  institution  comprises  a  day  trade  school  and  an  evening  con- 
tinuation school.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  g^ve  a  theoretical 
and  practical  training  in  the  cabinetniaking  trade,  to  develop  the 
existing  cotti^e  industry,  and,  by  a  thorough  training  of  the  younger 
generation,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  working  population  in  the 
manufacture  of  marketable  furniture. 

In  the  day  school  the  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years.  The 
theoretical  instruction  embraces  the  Italian  and  German  languages, 
industrial  arithmetic,  free-hand  drawing,  geometry  and  geometrical 
drawing,  geography  and  histor}-,  technologj',  industrial  bookkeeping, 
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fi'ce-hand  drawing  from  models,  perspective,  indnstrial  drawing,  and 
dtyles  of  ornameutation.  Much  attention  is  given  to  commercial 
instruction  in  order  -to  enable  tbe  local  oabiuetmaker»  to  look  after 
their  export  trade  without  the  use  of  middlemen  or  agent^i.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  must  have  completed  their  common-school  educa- 
tion and  must  be  phywically  fitted  for  the  industry.  Tuition  is  free 
except  to  foreigners,  who  must  pay  50  florins  {$:20.30)  jwr  year.  Tools 
and  other  re(iuisites  are  furnished  free  of  charge  to  the  pupils.  The 
workshop  has  a  capacity  for  20  pupils.  The  term  begins  September  1 
and  cl<^cs  July  15. 

In  the  evening  continuation  school  theoretical  instruction  is  given 
to  journeymen  and  apprentices  of  this  industry.  The  instruction  is 
divided,  into  two  courses  and  embraces  the  following  subjects:  Free- 
hand and  constructive  drawing,  business  forms,  industrial  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  penmanship,  economic  lectures,  and  singing.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  on  week  days  from  6  to  8  p.  m.  from  October  1  to  May  31. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  3.  instructors,  and  2 
foremen. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900,  03  pupils  attended 
the  school,  of  whom  1  was  a  special  and  22  were  regular  pupils,  and 
70  attended  the  continuation  school. 

The  7  persons  graduated  from  tbe  day  school  in  1895,  1896,  and 
181)7,  all  obtained  employment  as  journeymen  in  the  cabin etraaking 
industry  at  wages  ranging  from  1  to  2.50  florins  ($0.41  to  $1.02)  per 
day.  The  trade  school  has  been  of  assistance  to  the  local  cottage  in- 
dustry, both  technically  and  commercially,  by  furnishing  plans,  draw- 
ings, designs,  and  models  for  furniture,  etc.,  to  local  establishments. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  WOOD  TTTRNZNO,  TACHAU. 

This  institution  comprises  a  day  trade  school  and  an  industrial  con- 
tinuation school.  The  purpose  of  the  trade  school  is  to  give  n  thor- 
ough theoretical  and  practicjil  training  which  will  tit  3'oung  men  for 
the  practice  of  the  wood  turner's  trade.  The  theoretical  instruction 
includes  free-hand  drawing,  drawing  from  models,  geometry  and  geo- 
metrical drawing,  perspective,  architectural  styles,  industrial  drawing, 
technology,  arithmetic,  business  forms,  and  bookkeeping.  The  prac- 
tical work  gives  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  all  the  tools  and 
apparatus  employed  in  the  turner's  trade.  The  methods  and  opera- 
tions of  wood  carving  and  cabinetmaking  are  also  taught,  but  the 
capacity  of  the  shop  for  such  work  is  limited  to  four  pupils.  The 
courses  of  instruction  in  wood  turning  and  in  cnbinetmaking  cover 
three  years  and  that  in  wood  carving  four  years. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  ti'ade  B(*bool  must  be  over  14  years 
of  age,  must  have  graduated  from  the  common  schools,  and  must  have 
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term  bejyins  September  16  and  closes  July  31.  No  tuition  of  any  kind 
is  charged.  Materials  necessarj-  for  instruction  arc  furnished  free, 
and  indigent  deserving  pupils  arc  given  monthly  stipends  of  from  1 
to  10  florins  ($0.41  to  f^r-fKi)  from  a  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose  by 
the  town  government. 

The  general  industrial  continuation  school  is  intended  for  appren- 
tices and  iourne3-men  who  can  not  attend  the  trade  scbooj  and  who 
wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  certain  theoretical  branches.  Tho.  course 
of  instruction  covei's  two  years.  In  the  first^year  course  are  taught 
free-hand  drawing,  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing,  arithmetic, 
reading,  and  composition;  in  the  second-year  course,  industrial  draw- 
ing, arithmetic,  business  forms,  and  bookkeeping,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  this  industry.  This  school  opens  October  1  and  closes  April 
30.  In  the  first-j'car  course  instruction  is  given  on  Sundays  from  9 
a.  m.  to  noon  and  on  weekdays  from  7  to  9  p.  m.;  in  the  second-year 
course  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon  on  Sundays  and  on  three  weekdays  from 
7.30  to  9  p.  m.  The  instruction,  as  well  as  the  ncccs.sary  requisites,  is 
furnished  free.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  accommodations  admission 
to  this  school  is  limited,  and  instruction  b  usually  given  only  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  industries  where  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  necessary. 

The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  10  members,  most 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  woodworking  industry  of  this  locality. 
The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  3  foremen,  and  1  assistant 
instructor. 

During  the  school  term  1897-98  this  institution  received  a  subsidy 
of  50  gulden  ($20.30)  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Kger  for  the 
industrial  continuation  school.  A  sum  of  350  gulden  ($102)  was 
received  from  the  ministry  of  education,  199.50  gulden  ($81)  from 
the  school  fund,  and  20  guidon  ($8.12)  from  the  local  savings  bank  for 
the  aid  of  worthy  pupils. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  there  were  14  pupils 
in  attendance  at  this  school.  The  4  persons  graduated  in  1895,  1896, 
and  1897,  all  obtained  employment  as  journeymen  in  wood-fuming 
establishments  at  wages  ranging  from  6  to  12  florins  ($2.44  to  $4.87) 
per  week. 


This  school  is  an  important  one.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  more 
or'less  independent  schools  or  courses  having  for  their  purpose  the 
imparting  of  technical  instruction  to  different  classes  of  the  working 
population.  It  embraces  a  day  trade  school,  consisting  of  a  pre- 
paratory school  of  two  years'  work  and  a  trade  school  of  three  yeara' 
work;  a  drawing  course  for  boys  attending  the  public  schools;  an 
open  drawing  hall  for  men;  an  open  drawing  hall  for  women;  an 
industrial  continuation  school,  consisting  of  a  prepai^j^ry  c<mrse 
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of  two  years  and  a  i-egular  course  of  two  3'ears;  and  a  eommerciul 
school,  consisting  of  a  regular  course  of  three  years  and  a  coui'se  for 

stenographers. 

The  day  scliool  is  intended  for  young  men  who  desire  to  learn  the 
woodworking  trades.  It  is  so  organized  that  it  turns  out  graduates 
as  fully  litted  for  the  practice  of  the  trades  in  which  they  have  been 
receiving  instruction  as  is  possible  in  a  trade  school.  Boys  may  enter 
the  preparatory  course  at  13  years  of  age.  After  two  yeara'  work  in 
this  course  they  pans  three  years  in  the  trade  school  proper,  thus 
graduating  at  17  years  of  age,  or,  as  the  director  of  the  school  says, 
when  the  transition  from  the  school  to  business  life  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult one. 

To  enter  the  preparatory  course  candidates  must  lie  at  least  12  years 
of  age  and  must  have  passed  a  six  years'  public  school  course.  For 
admission  to  the  trade  school  proper  they  must  have  pawsed  the  pre- 
paratory course  or  a  two  years^  course  in  an  artisans^  school,  school  of 
ai'ts  and  sciences,  or  other  institution  which  is  in  every  respect  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  preparatory  course.  Deserving  pupils  receive 
scholarships.  Free  dinners  and  free  tickets  to  the  public  kitchen  are 
also  given.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  admission 
a  competitive  examination  determines  the  ones  to  be  received. 

The  instruction  given  is  both  theoretical  and  pnu^tical,  though  much 
the  greater  jmrt  of  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  devoted  to  the  latter. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  drawing  in  its  application  to  the  wood- 
working trades.  In  this  way  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent journc3'man,  capable  of  designing  as  well  as  executing  work. 
Different  styles  are  taught  in  courses  devoted  to  the  history  of  art. 
The  technical  studies  include  instmction  in  machinery,  small  motors, 
the  properties  of  wood,  the  establishment  of  working  plants,  the  tech- 
nology' of  woodworking,  outlines  of  industrial  hygiene,  commercial 
accounts,  eto.  In  the  workshops  the  pupils  are  given  a  systematic 
training  in  all  the  practical  work  of  their  trade.  In  the  preparatory 
course  each  pupil  has  exercises  in  cabinetmaking,  wood  turning,  and 
carving,  in  order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  iiidiments  of  all 
branches  of  the  woodworking  trade.  A  definite  choice  of  the  particu- 
lar occupation  to  be  prepared  for  is  not  made  until  the  pupil  enters 
the  tmde  school  proper. 

Besides  the  regular  pupils  the  trade  school  permits  apprentices, 
helpers,  and  masters  in  the  small  construction  and  ai-t  trades  to  attend 
the  courses  from  8  a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  as  special 
pupils.  The  courses  open  to  them  are  those  in  geometrical,  free-hand, 
and  industrial  drawing,  planning  and  designing  of  industrial  art  and 
architectural  objects,  eto.  These  courses  are  well  attended  by  carpen- 
ters and  masons.    Admission  is  free  as  far  as  ac^mmodations  permit. 

The  drawing  course  for  boys  attending  public  schools  has  as  its  pur- 
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pose  the  giving  of  a  more  thorough  training  in  drfiwing  than  they  can 
receive  in  their  regular  schools,  and  particularly  instruction  in  draw- 
ing as  applied  to  industry.  These  courses  are  hold  every  Wednesday 
from  10  a.  m.  to  noon  throughout  the  year. 

The  open  drawing  hall  for  men  furnishes  a  place  to  which  directors 
of  indutjtrial  esfcablishment«j,  gi'aduates  of  the  school,  and  othei-s  can 
resortto  receive  further  instruction  in  di-awingand  designing.  Instruc- 
tion is  free  and  is  given  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon  on  Saturdays  and  from 
7  to  9  p.  m.  on  Wednesdays. 

The  open  drawing  hall  for  women  is  intended  for  those  who  desire 
instruction  in  drawing  as  an  aid  to  their  work. 

The  industrial  continuation  school  is  for  the  instruction  of  appren- 
tices who  are  at  work  during  the  day.  The  instruction  is  theoretical, 
as  the  practical  work  is  learned  by  the  pupils  in  workshops.  Attend- 
ance is  compulsory  upon  all  apprentices  in  the  city  except  those  in  the 
bakery  industry.  The  school  is  in  session  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon  on 
Sundays  and  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  on  three  week  days.  The  commercial 
continuation  school  offers  analogous  supplemental  instruction  to  com- 
mercial employees. 

The  trade  school  proper  and  the  continuation  school  are  under  the 
management  of  separate  governing  boards,  that  of  the  former  consist- 
ing of  the  mayor  and  7  associates  and  that  of  the  latter  of  the  mayor 
and  9  associates.  The  corps  of  instructors  for  all  the  branches  includes 
22  members.  The  school  is  supported  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the 
State,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  savings  bank,  and  commercial 
organizations.  The  following  statement  shows  the  numlM>r  of  pupils 
registered  in  each  of  the  various  branches  of  the  school  during  the 


school  term  1897-98: 

Day  school:  Pupils. 

Preparatory  course   33 

Trade  school  proper   24 

BpecUl  pupils   23 

Drawing  course  for  pubUc-Bchool  boys   93 

Open  drawing  hall  for  men   27 

Open  drawing  hall  for  women   20 

Industrial  continuation  school   162 

Commercial  rontintiation  Bc>hool   46 

Total  428 


At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  there  were  50  regular 
and  17  special  day  pupils,  and  133  others,  not  including  those  who 
attended  the  continuation  courses. 

Of  24  persons  who  graduated  from  the  day  school  in  1895,  1896,  and 
1897,  all  obtained  employment  in  the  woodworking  industry  as  cabinet- 
makers, wood  carvers,  etc.,  at  wages  ranging  from  7  to  12  florins  (92.84 
to     87)  per  week. 
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STATE  BCHOOL  FOB. -WOODWOBKINO,  WALLACHISCH  UESEBITSCH. 

This  school  comprisos  a  day  tnide  tichool,  an  open  drawing  hall,  a 
manual  training  school  for  pupils  of  the  public  scliools,  and  an  indus- 
trial drawing  hall.  The  purpose  of  the  day  trade  school  is  to  educate 
pupils  for  the  various  woodworking  trades  by  giving  them  a  system- 
atic training  in  theory  and  practice  and  imparting  such  a  measure 
of  efficiency  as  is  demanded  by  the  development  of  the  modern  wood- 
working industry.  The  instruction  includes  a  preparatory  course  of 
one  year,  which  is  the  same  for  all  pupils,  and  a  three  or  four  years' 
course  in  a  trade  chosen  by  the  pupil. 

The  woodworking  trades  taught  at  the  school  are  carpentry  and 
cabinetmaking,  ornamental  wood  canning,  figura.1  wood  carving,  wood 
turning,  and  decorating  and  gilding.  Each  of  these  courses  covers 
three  years,  except  that  in  tiguiul  wood  carving,  which  covers  four 
years. 

The  theoretical  instruction  embraces  general  preparatory,  technical, 
industrial-art,  and  commercial  branches,  special  attention  being  giveu 
to  drawing  and  styles  of  architecture  and  ornamentation.  Instruction 
in  drawing  includes  free-hand  drawing  from  copy  and  models,  goo- 
metrical  drawing,  perspective  and  sliading,  architectural  drawing,  and 
specml  trade  drawing.  By  this  means  pupils  are  enabled  to  make 
drawings  and  original  designs  for  work  to  be  executed  in  wood.  The 
technical  instruction  includes  a  study  of  the  pi'operties  of  wood  and  of 
the  important  materials  used  in  connection  witli  woodworking.  Tlie 
commercial  branches  include  business  fonus,  industrial  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  and  business  practice. 

The  greater  {mrt  of  the  time  of  the  pupils  (G3  per  cent)  is  given  to 
instruction  in  the  workshop.  In  the  preparator3-  course  instruction  is 
given  in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  the  technical  uses  of  wood.  Tlie  work 
done  is  intended  to  prepare  pupihi  for  the  trade  courses.  It  also 
enables  the  pupils  to  choose  the  particular  branch  of  woodworking 
whi*rh  they  arc  best  adapted  for.  The  special  pui*pose  of  the  workshop 
for  carpentry  and  cabinetmaking  is  to  perfect  pupils  in  these  trades. 
In  this  workshop  much  attention  is  given  to  the  making  of  church  fix- 
tures such  as  altars,  pulpits,  etc.,  for  which  there  is  quite  a  demand  in 
this  locality.  The  instruction  in  the  workshop  for  ornamental  wood 
carving  incUides  modeling,  making  and  repairing  plaster  cast^,  exer- 
cises in  the  various  styles  of  carving,  such  as  round  and  hollow  carving, 
f  urnitui-e  ornamentation,  etc.  Pupils  in  this  course  arc  also  instructed 
in  gilding  and  decorating,  and  in  pyrographj-.  The  workshop  for  fig- 
ural  wood  carving  gives  pupils  an  opportunity  to  perfect  themselves  in 
this  work,  especially  in  the  execution  of  statues  and  figures  for 
churches.  In  the  wood-turning  shop  pupils  are  taught  the  execution 
of  all  styles  of  wood  turning  required  in  the  furniture  and  carjrentry 
trades,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  turned  wooden  wpxfi  and  bone 
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and  horn  object*!.  In  the  workshop  for  decorating  and  gilding,  spe- 
cial attention  ia  given  to  the  gilding  and  painting  of  statues,  figures, 
and  ornaments  of  all  sorts  used  in  churches.  In  general,  the  practical 
instruction  in  the  worlsshops  is  intended  to  replace  the  private  instruc- 
tion received  by  apprentices  working  under  masters,  the  school"  being 
better  fitted  to  give  the  pupils  a  comprehensive  knowledge  in  a  shorter 
time. 

This  school  does  not  prepare  pupils  to  enter  upon  the  higher  posi- 
tions, such  as  foremen,  draftsmen,  etc.  It  only  undertakes  to  train 
them  to  become  skilled  workers  in  the  woodworking  trades.  In  the 
admission  of  pupils  preference  is  given  to  sons  of  persons  engaged 
in  this  industiy.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of 
the  common  schools  and  must  have  physical  fitness  for  the  trade  to 
be  learned.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  trade  courses  must  have 
passed  through  the  preparatory  school  or  a  school  giving  a  similar 
education.  Special  pupils  are  admitted  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  school.  The  same  conditions  of  admission  apply  in  the  case  of 
special  pupils  as  in  that  of  regular  pupils. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  1  gulden  ($0.41)  and  a  tuition  fee  of  12 
gulden  (^.87)  are  charged.  Indigent  and  worthy  pupils  are  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  tuition,  and  other  provision  is  made  for  them  in 
the  form  of  stipends,  etc. 

The  open  drawing  hall  for  persons  engaged  in  this  industry  is 
intended  to  bring  this  school  into  closer  relations  with  the  local  indus- 
try. Advice  and  instruction  is  given  concerning  the  execution  of 
woodwork  from  drawings,  objects,  and  models.  Although  this  hall 
was  originally  intended  for  masters  and  journeymen,  any  adult  may 
receive  instruction  there.  Graduates  of  the  ti'ade  and  continuation 
schools  are  here  given  a  special  opportunity  to  perfect  themselves  in 
trade  drawing.  Instruction  ia  given  two  hours  on  Sunday  mornings 
during  the  entire  school  term,  and  two  hours  on  Monday  afternoons 
during  the  winter  term  only,  a  charge  of  1  gulden  (90.41)  being  made 
for  such  instrucCion. 

The  course  in  manual  training  for  pupils  of  the  public  schools  is 
intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  use  of  tools  and  to  encourage 
a  taste  for  manual  labor.  The  pupils  are  not  pi-epared  hei*c  for  any 
special  trade. 

The  general  industrial  continuation  school  is  intended  to  give 
apprentices  in  the  handicraft  trades  such  ageneral  training,  commercial 
education,  and  skill  in  drawing  as  is  necessary  in  the  every -day  prac- 
tice of  their  trades.  For  this  reason  the  continuation  school  comprises 
a  preparatory  course,  with  instniction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  drawing,  and  a  regular  continuation  course,  with 
instVuction  in  fiee-band,  geometrical,  and  industrial  drawing,  biisiness 
forms,  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping.    Instruction  is  given  on  Sundays 
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fi'om  9  a.  m.  to  noon,  and  on  four  week  da^'S  from  0  to  8  p.  m., 
beginning  October  1  and  ending  July  30.  No  tuition  fee  is  charged, 
but  a  matriculation  fee  of  1  gulden  ($0-41)  is  required.  Indigent  pupils 
arc  exempted  fi*om  the  payment  of  thiij  fee  and  arc  supplied  with  the 
ncccsKary  materials.  All  apprentices  are  compoUed  to  attend  this 
school.  Owing  to  the  limited  time  of  instmction  the  training  is  \'ei*y 
much  restricted,  and  for  this  reason  graduates  of  the  school  often  con- 
tinue their  education  by  attending  the  open  drawing  hall. 

The  teaching  personnel  of  the  entire  school  consists  of  a  diivctor,  6 
foi*cmcn,  5  trade  instructors,  and  8  assistant  instructors. 

During  the  school  term  1897-98  the  institution  I'eceived  subsidies 
for  the  industrial  continuation  courses  amounting  to  692  florins 
($281)  from  the  ministrj-  of  education,  and  187  ilorins  ($75.92)  from 
the'  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Olmutz,  the  local  town 
government,  and  the  local  guilds.  The  sum  of  1,730  flonns  ($702)  was 
received  from  these  and  other  institutions  for  scholarships,  stipends, 
and  other  aid  to  worthy  pupils. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  tenu  1899-1  iKM)  250  pupils  attended 
this  institution,  of  whom  17  were  attendants  at  the  day  school,  93  at 
the  continuation  school,  and  88  at  other  classes. 

Of  the  31  persons  graduated  from  the  day  school  in  1895,  1896,  and 
1897  nearly  all  obtained  employment  as  journeymen  in  woodworking 
establishments  at  wages  ranging  from  40  to  50  florins  ($16.24  to  $20.30) 
per  month. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  thi»  institution  is  the  advancement  of 
the  small  industries  of  the  locality.  This  object  is  attained  by  the 
execution  of  work  in  the  shops  of  the  school,  the  securing  of  orders 
for  articles,  executing  sketches,  plans,  and  spccificationB,  giving  advice 
on  technical  subjects,  sour<*es  of  tnaterials  used,  etc.  The  usefulness 
of  this  i^chool  is  not  restiicted  to  this  town,  but  often  extends  to  other 
localities. 

STATE  SCHOOI.  FOB  WOOD  AND  TROTH  WORK,  BB.TTCK  a.  d.  MTJIl. 

This  institution  consists  of  a  day  school,  a  drawing  hall,  and  an 
industrial  continuation  school.  The  day  school  has  workshops  for 
ciirpentcring  and  cabinetwork,  wood  turning,  and  locksmithing.  It 
seeks  to  replace  regular  apprenticeships  by  giving  a  more  tlieoretical 
and  pi*actical  course  of  instruction  than  could  be  afforded  in  a  private 
workshop.  The  theoretical  instruction  comprises  a  course  in  general 
eduaition,  drawing,  and  commercial  branches.  By  means  of  the  draw- 
ing course  the  pupils  are  taught  in  the  preparation  and  execution  of 
plans  and  drawings  which  apply  to  their  respective  trades.  In  the 
commercial  course  they  are  taught  such  branches  as  may  bo  needful 
to  them  in  their  business  as  master  workmen.  Through  practical  in- 
struction in  the  workshops  the  pupils  arc  made  familiar  with  all  the 
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work  by  creative  methods,  styles  of  ornamentation,  and  in  fact  such 
high-class  work  a±i  they  could  not  learn  in  a  private  esteblishment. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  school,  candidates  must  have  com- 
pleted their  common-school  education  and  must  possess  the  physical 
fitness  for  learning  the  trade.  No  tuition  fee  is  required,  except  a 
registration  fee  of  1  florin  ($4). 41).  Foreigners  must  ip&y  25  flonns 
(¥10.15)  for  the  half-year  term.  The  utensilH  required  in  the  work- 
shops are  furnished  free  to  all  pupils. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  regular  pupils  is  four  years. 
Every  pupil  who  successfully  passes  through  this  school  receives  a 
certificate  entitling  him  to  follow  his  trade  as  a  journeyman  or  master. 
Experience  has  shown  that  pupils  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  ambi- 
tion, who  possess  the  preliminary  education  required,  can  successfully 
pass  throi^h  the  school  in  the  allotted  time.  Provision  is  made  for 
worthy  and  needy  pupils  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  other  assist- 
ance. The  drawing  materials  are  furnished  free  to  the  pupils,  and 
they  receive  special  remuneration  from  the  sale  of  objects  made  in  the 
workshops.  Reduced  railroad  rates  are  allowed  pupils  who  attend 
this  school.  The  school  opens  September  15  and  closes  July  81  of 
each  year. 

The  free  drawing  hall  has  two  divisions,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  In  the  former  instruction  is  given  to  masters  and  journeymen 
and  to  apprentices  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  drawing.  The 
classes  are  held  on  Sundays  from  8  a.  m.  to  noon,  from  October  15  to 
June  15  of  each  year.  The  drawing  hall  for  women  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  women  to  practice  drawing  such  objects  as  are  of  material 
benefit  to  them  in  fenmle  handiwork.  Instruction  is  given  on  week 
days  from  8  a.  m.  to  noon,  from  September  15  to  July  31  of  each  year. 

The  industrial  continuation  school  for  males  is  intended  for  persons 
who  are  serving  an  apprenticeship.  The  subjecte  taught  are  reading, 
writing,  industrial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping^  and  drawing.  The  course 
of  instruction  covers  two  years,  the  pupils  finishing  the  course  receiv- 
ing a  graduating  certificate.  The  school  isin  session  from  October  15 
to  MtLy  15  of  each  year. 

This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  and 
seven  curators,  most  of  whom  are  persions  eng^ed  in  manufacturing 
handicraft  trades.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director  and 
11  teacfaei*8.  The  most  cordial  relations  exist  between  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school  and  the  local  manu&^cturers.  The  school  receives 
a  subsidy  of  100  florins  ($40.60)  for  the  use  of  the  continuation  school. 
During  the  school  year  1897-98,  606  florins  ($205)  were  realized  from 
the  sale  of  the  work  executed  by  pupils  in  the  workshops.  This 
money  was  divided  among  the  pupils. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  was  131  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  1899-1900.   Of  these,  40  attended  the  day  school,  42  the 
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continuation  school,  and  49  tho  other  classes.  Tbe  22  persons  gradu- 
ated from  the  school  in  1895,  189f),  and  1897,  all  obtained  employment 
as  journej-mcn  in  workshoyM  of  the  wood  and  iron  working  industry 
at  good  daily  wages. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  STONEOUTTING.  LAAS. 

This  school,  in  Tyrol,  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
development  of  the  local  marble  industry  and  to  train  young  persons 
of  this  locality  for  tluit  class  of  work.  The  school  includes  a  da}'  trade 
school  and  a  drawing  school  for  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

The  day  school  has  two  divisions,  one  for  stone  carving  and  one  for 
stoiiocutting.  The  former  course  covers  five  years  and  the  latter  four 
years.  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  both  courses. 
The  theoretical  instruction  consists  mainly  of  drawing  and  modeling, 
commercial  branches,  and  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  for  this 
industry.  The greater  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical  work, 
so  that  the  pupils  may  enter  directly  upon  their  trades  when  they 
graduate,  even  though  a  further  training  in  drawing  and  modeling  may 
be  desirable. 

The  school  term  begins  October  1  and  closes  August  15.  During 
vacation  time,  from  August  15  to  September  1,  additional  instruction 
is  given  in  the  workshop.  Tuition  fees  arc  required  for  foreign  pupils 
on)}'.  The  number  of  regular  pupilii  is  limited  to  20.  Stipends  and 
other  aid  is  provided  for  indigent  and  worthy  pupils.  Drawing  paper 
and  tools  are  furnished  by  the  school.  Special  pupils  are  admitted  to 
the  theoretical  instruction  classes  whenever  the  capacity  of  the  school 
permits. 

The  drawing  course  for  pupils  of  the  common  schools  is  intended 
for  l>oy8  who  wish  to  enter  upon  the  marble  industry.  Instruction 
U  given  from  8.30  to  11  a.  m.,  on  Thursdays,  from  October  15  to 
April  30. 

The  management  of  this  institution  is  in  the  bands  of  a  board  of  10 

members.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  the  director,  3  trade 
instructors,  2  foremen,  and  1  assistant  instructor.  The  school  received 
a  subsidy  of  80  florins  (!£i32,48)  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Bozen  for  fuel  and  light.  The  sum  of  150  florins  (^00.  iM))  was  received 
from  the  ministry  of  education,  and  320  florins  (^9.32)  fi-om  other 
sources  for  stipends  and  other  aid  to  pupils. 

The  attendance  at  the  school  was  ^0  pupils  at  the  l>eq-inning  of  the 
school  term  1899-1900,  of  whom  19  were  regular  and  7  special  pupils. 
Of  the  13  persons  graduated  from  this  school  in  1895,  ISOtJ,  and  1897, 
10  obtained  employment  in  the  stone-working  industry  as  stone  carvers 
and  journeymen  stonecutters,  at  wages  ranging  from  10  to  15  florins 
(*4.06  to  ?6.09)  and  from  8  to  12  florins  ($3.25  to  §4.87)  per  week, 
respectively. 
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Schools  fob  Earthenware  and  Glasswork. 

STATE  MODBUNO  SCHOOL  FOB  CEBABHC  AND  RELATED  niDTTS- 
TBIES,  OBEBLZUTEKSDOBX'. 

This  institution  erabraces  a  day  trade  school  and  a  general  industrial 
continuation  school.  The  purpose  of  the  day  trade  school  is  to  give  a 
thorougii  education  in  ornamental  and  figural  modeling,  together  with 
such  a  practical  and  theoretical  training  as  will  fit  pupils  to  practice 
the  trade  of  modeler.  The  principal  subjects  taught  are  drawing  and 
modeling  in  ornamental  as  well  as  figural  work  in  majolica  and  terra 
cotta  and  the  application  of  drawing  and  modeling  to  stone  and  stucco 
work  and  metal  casting.  Three  years  are  required  to  complete  the 
course,  but  in  m&ny  cases  a  fourth  year's  attendance  is  necessary. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  consists  of  free-hand  and  geometrical 
drawing,  drawing  from  plaster  casts  in  chalk  and  charcoal,  India  ink 
and  colors,  figural  and  anatomical  drawing  from  plaster  casts,  and  trade 
drawing,  mostly  of  earthenware  objects.  The  modeling  work  begins 
with  the  simplest  forms  in  order  that  pupils  may  familiarize  themselves 
■with  the  use  of  tools  and  materials.  This  is  followed  by  modeling 
ornameDts  of  various  kinds,  instruction  being  given  in  styles  of  orna- 
mentation and  their  characteristics.  Finally  the  application  of  model- 
ing to  practical  work  is  taught.  The  figural  modeling  begins  with  the 
reproduction  of  parts  of  the  human  body,  followed  by  the  modeling  of 
anatomical  and  other  bodies  from  casts  and  from  photographs.  The 
practical  work  embraces  modeling,  casting,  retouching,  making  models 
for  reproduction  in  plaster,  and  turning  on  the  potter's  wheel.  The 
theoretical  subjects  taught  are  arithmetic,  business  forms,  and  book- 
keeping. These  are  taught  three  times  i)er  week,  from  6  to  9  p.  m. ,  in 
connection  with  the  continuation  school.  The  drawing  and  composi- 
tion books  and  other  requisites  are  furnished  free  to  all  pupils,  and 
text-books  also  to  those  who  can  not  afford  to  furnish  them. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  must  have  the  necessary 
physical  and  mental  fitness,  must  be  over  14  3'cars  of  age,  and  must  • 
be  graduates  of  the  common  schools.  No  fees  of  any  kind  are  required 
except  from  foreigners,  who  pay  a  tuition  of  30  florins  ($13.18)  per 
half-year  term.  Special  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  day  school  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  themselves  in  drawing  and  modeling.  They 
pay  no  fees  for  attendance. 

In  the  general  industrial  continuation  school  the  course  covers  three 
3'ears.  All  apprentices  both  of  handicraftsmen  and  of  merchants  are 
required  to  attend  these  classes.  No  apprenticeship  terra  is  completed 
until  the  apprentice  has  obtained  a  graduation  certificate  from  this 
school.  The  instruction  is  given  on  three  days  of  the  week  from  6  to 
9  p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon.  The  school  opens 
September  16  and  closes  July  31.  The  subjects  taught  are  industrial 
arithmetic^  business  forms,  bookkeeping,  free-hand  and  geometrical 
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drawing,  perspective,  and  industrial  drawing.  The  necessary  requisites 
are  supplied  to  pupils,  and  no  tuition  fees  are  chai^^. 

The  managing  board  of  the  day  and  continuation  schools  consists  of 
the  mayor  and  4  associates.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  the 
director  and  4  instructors. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900,  22  pupils  attended 
the  day  school,  of  whom  3  were  special  pupils.  The  number  of 
attendants  at  the  continuation  school  during  this  year  is  not  known, 
but  132  nmtriculated  in  1897. 

The  large  earthenware  manufactory'  in  this  city  was  founded  in  1897 
by  a  former  graduate  of  this  school.  Aside  from  this,  Oberleutens- 
dorf  has  no  workshops  in  which  modeling  may  be  practically  applied. 
The  school,  however,  stands  in  close  relation  with  the  manufacturers 
of  neighboring  towns,  and  much  aid  is  given  them  in  the  form  of 
modelf),  drawings,  and  technical  advice.  The  20  persons  graduated 
from  the  day  school  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897  obtained  employment  as 
designers  and  modelers  in  ceramic  establishments  at  wages  ranging 
from  40  to  80  florins  ($16.24  to  $33.48)  per  month. 

STATE  8GE00X*  FOB  THE  EABTHENWABE  INDITSTET,  TSFUTZ. 

The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  to  offer  to  young  persons  wishing 
to  enter  the  earthenware  industry  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sarj'  theoretical  and  practical  training  and  to  develop  a  superior  artis- 
tic taste.  Persons  adopting  other  industrial  art  occupations  may  also 
be  admitted,  but  the  instruction  of  the  school  is  mainly  directed  toward 
the  earthenware  industry.  Tlie  school  also  aims  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  earthenware  made  in  its  vicinity  by  giving  free  instruction, 
loaning  working  nlodcl^4,  drawings,  books,  etc.,  and  giving  advice 
about  sources,  prices,  etc.,  to  local  manufacturers.  Thi:*  close  relation 
with  the  business  interests  exists  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  earthen- 
ware but  also  of  all  other  art  industries.  The  institution  embraces  a 
day  trade  school,  an  open  drawing,  modeling,  and  painting  hall,  and 
an  evening  and  Sunday  coui'se  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  painting. 

The  day  trade  school  instruction  includes  classes  In  drawing,  model- 
ing, painting,  and  chemistry.  The  first  year  is  a  preparatory  course, 
the  second  and  third  years  constituting  the  regular  trade  course.  The 
preparatory  couraeis  intended  to  give  pupils  the  necessary  training  in 
drawing,  modeling,  and  painting,  and  to  fit  them  to  enter  the  trade 
course. 

The  instruction  includes  elementary  fi*ee-hand  drawing  from  simple 
ornaments  and  from  objects  and  models,  modeling  objects  in  clay,  and 
the  elements  of  technical  drawing  and  geometry,  as  far  as  these  are  nec- 
essary in  the  earthenware  industry;  the  simplest  elements  of  aquarelle 
and  enamel  work,  by  which  pupils  obtain  an  idea  of  colors  and  their 
mixture,  the  uses  of  painting  utensils,  and  flower  painting.  Exer- 
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cisea  in  calligraphy,  including  various  styles  of  ornamental  lettering, 
are  also  given.  The  instruction  in  chemistry  relates  to  the  important- 
metals  and  metalloids  nsed  in  the  ceramic  industry,  their  compoundsr- 
signs,  and  formulas,  and  the  most  impoiiant  elements  of  organic  chem- 
istry. The  instruction  in  physics,  mineralogy,  and  botany  also  has- 
special  reference  to  the  ceramic  industry. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  l-t  years  of  a^e  and  must  be  gradu- 
ates of  the  common  schools.  Special  pupils  ai'e  admitted  to  the  day 
school  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Up  individual  branches  of  study.- 
Handicraftsmen  in  the  building  trades,  such  as  masons,  carpenters,, 
etc.,  attend  during  the  winter  months  only,  some  during  the  daytime" 
and  others  on  evenings  and  Sundays.  Scholarships '  are  provided  for 
needy  and  industrious  pupils.  Books  and  other  requisites  are  also- 
furnished  in  such  cases.  Tuition  is  fi'ee  except  for  foreigners,  who- 
pay  a  fee  of  50  florins  ($20.80)  per  year.  The  school  term  begins* 
September  16  and  ends  July  31. 

The  drawing,  modeling,  and  painting  hall  was  opened  as  a  separate- 
division  of  the  school  on  October  1, 1887.  Instruction  is  given  free  ont 
four  days  of  the  week  in  free-hand  and  industrial  drawing,  modeling,, 
and  painting.  The  main  purpose  of  this  hall  is  to  offer  opportunities: 
for  instruction  to  masters  and  journeymen  who  are  already  practicing: 
in  this  industry.    The  number  of  pupils  is  limited. 

The  evening  and  Sunday  school  connected  with  this  institution  iy 
intended  to  give  apprentices  and  journeymen  such  instruction  in  draW' 
ing,  modeling,  and  painting  as  will  be  of  service  to  them  in  their 
respective  trades.  The  greater  number  of  these  pupils  are  employed 
in  earthenware  establishments  in  this  locality.  Instruction  is  given  on 
Sundays  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from 
7  to  9  p.  m.,  no  tuition  fee  being  charged.  The  school  opens  October  1 
and  closes  April  SO. 

The  management  of  the  entire  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
con&isting  of  the  mayor  and  6  associates.  The  teaching  personnel 
consists  of  a  director,  6  trade  instructors,  3  foremen,  and  1  assistant 
instructor. 

During  the  school  term  1897-98  a  subsidy  of  50  florins  ($20.30)  was 
received  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Reichenberg.  Besides 
this,  778  florins  ($314)  were  received  from  other  sources  for  stipends 
and  assistance  of  various  kinds  to  pupils.  During  this  term  a  number 
of  excursions  were  made  to  various  Ufanufacturing  establishments, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instructors. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  193  pupils  attended 
the  school,  of  whom  64  were  regular  and  6  were  special  pupils;  12& 
attended  the  Sunday  and  evening  classes,  and  5  attended  other  courses- 
Graduates  do  not,  as  a  rule,  obtain  important  positions  when  leaving- 
this  trade  school,  and  if  they  do  it  is  usually  because  they  had  rtreviouft 
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practical  experience.  The  52  persons  graduated  from  the  day  Bchool 
in  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  obtained  employment  in  earthenware  eatab- 
liahments  as  journeymen  at  wage^^  ranging  from  6  to  8  florins  ^2.44 
to  $3.25)  per  week,  and  40  to  70  florins  ($16.24  to  *28.42)  per  month. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  EABTHEKWABE  OTDUSTBT,  ZNAIU. 

This  school  embraces  a  day  trade  school^  an  open  drawing  hall  for 
men,  an  open  drawing  hall  for  women,  and  an  industrial  oontinaation 
school. 

The  day  school  aims  to  train  pupils  in  the  work  of  the  earthenware 
industry.  It  is  intended  for  graduates  of  the  common,  grammar,  man- 
ual ti-aining,  or  the  lower  classes  of  intermediate  schools.  The  regu- 
lar course  covers  three  years,  but  pupils  who  wish  to  obtain  a  further 
training  in  chemistry,  modeling,  painting,  etc.,  may  continue  to  attend 
a  fourth  year,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  ministry  of  education, 
a  fifth  year.  The  school  opens  September  16  and  closes  July  31. 
Both  regular  and  special  pupils  are  admitted,  special  pupils  being 
either  graduates  of  this  school  wfao*wish  to  obtain  a  further  training 
in  certain  lines,  or  persons  engaged  in  practice  who  wish  to  perfect 
themselves  in  certain  branches  of  their  work. 

The  mibjtH^  taught  are  as  follows:  First  year — Religion,  languages,  geometry, 
geometrical  drawing,  arithmetic,  phynca,  calligraphy,  free-hand  drawing^  modeling, 
and  tnrning.  Second  year — Beligion,  industriid  arithmetic,  correapmdem»,  inor- 
ganic cheniiHtry,  pen4pecti\'e,  stereometry,  form  and  henddic  design,  free-hand  draw- 
ing, moflelin;;,  tumii^  and  molding  or  ceramic  painting.  Third  year — Religion, 
industnal  correeiumdence,  bookkeeping,  inorganic  chemistry,  ceramics,  indufltrial 
chemidtry,  pernpeutive,  induatrial  dntwiiiKi  modeling,  And  execution  of  practical 
work  from  patterns. 

The  open  drawing  hall  for  men  is  intended  to  give  persons  engaged 
in  the  earthenware  industry  and  graduates -of  this  school  an  opportu- 
nity to  perfect  themselves  in  free  hand  and  industrial  drawing,  in  mak- 
ing sketches,  and  in  preparing  plans-of  objects  to  be  executed.  It  is 
open  from  October  1  to  July  15. 

The  open  drawing  hall  for  women  serves  a  similar  purpose  to  the 
preceding,  boing  intended  to  give  girls  who  have  completed  their  com- 
mon-school education  an  opportunity  to  practice  such  drawing  as  may 
be  useful  to  them  in  their  occupations.  It  also  opens  October  1  and 
closes  July  15. 

The  general  industrial  continuation  .school  is  intended  to  give  appren- 
tices such  theoretical  and  practical  training  as  will  be  of  benefit  to 
them  and  will  increase  their  efficiencj'  as  workmen  in  the  handicraft 
trades.  The  school  also  educates  journeymen  and  strives  to  develop 
their  taste  for  art  in'  this  industry.  The  school  opens  Octoljor  1  and 
closes  May  31. 

The  management  of  the  entire  institution  is  in  the  hand^  of  a  board 
consisting  of  the  mayor  and  5  associates.    The  teaching  iM^rsonnel 
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consists  of  a  director,  7  trade  instructors,  7  assistant  instructors,  and 

2  foremen. 

Daring  the  school  term  1897-98  the  echool  received  350  florins  ($142) 
from  the  ministry  of  education  and  2,254  florins  ($915)  from  other 
sources  for  acholarsihips,  stipends,  and  other  aid  to  pupils. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899^1900  there  were  190 
pupils  at  this  school,  of  whom  50  were  regular  and  6  special  day 
pupils;  112  attended  the  continuation  school  and  22  attended  other 
courses. 

This  institution  is  also  of  assistance  to  the  local  manufacturers  bv 
preparing  patterns  and  models  for  their  use,  and  b}'  making  chemical 
and  technical  tests  and  reseiurches. 

STATE  SOHOOIi  FOS  THE  OI^SS  INSUSTST,  EATDA. 

This  institution  embraces  a  day  trade  school,  a  Sunday  school,  an  open 
drawing  hall,  and  a  drawing  course  for  pupils  of  tbe  common  schools. 

The  day  school  is  intended  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  to  per- 
sons desiring  to  become  glass  signers,  engravers,  and  etchers  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  glassworking  industry.  The  course  covers 
four  years  and  is  open  to  pei*8ons  who  have  been  graduated  from  the 
public  schools.  Pupils  may  be  graduated  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  competent  a 
four  3'ears'  attendance  is  necessary.  The  school  opens  Septeml>er  16 
and  closes  July  31. 

The  theoretical  instruction  of  the  day  school  comprises  general  edu- 
cational, technical,  and  commercial  branches,  including  drawing.  The 
latter,  to  which  special  emphasis  is  given,  comprises  free-hand,  tech- 
nical, and  industrial  drawing.  The  regular  practical  instruction  is 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  theoretical  work.  The  commercial 
course  comprises  the  most  important  business  forms,  arithmetic,  and 
bookkeeping. 

The  plan  of  iustructioQ  of  the  day  school  is  as  follows:  First  year — Elements  of 
free-hand  drawing,  geometrical  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  commercial  arithmetic, 
bufflnera  forms,  writing,  and  practical  work.  Second  year — Free-hand  drawing  from 
models,  study  of  perspective,  shading,  form,  heraldic  design,  industrial  drawinff, 
decorative  painting,  modeling,  technoI(^y,  chemical  laboratory  work,  commercial 
arithmetic,  business  forme,  and  practical  work.  Thin.1  year — Free-hand  drawing  from 
mtKlelf,  industrial  drawii^,  decorative  painting,  inmleling,  chemical  laboratory 
work,  industrial  bookkeeping,  and  practical  work.  Fourth  year— Industrial  draw- 
ing and  i>ractical  work. 

The  day  school  has  regular  and  special  pupils,  the  former  being 
those  who  wish  to  take  i-egular  courses  and  the  latter  those  who  take 
only  certain  subjects  or  who  wish  to  obtain  a  better  practical  training. 

The  Sunday  school  is  designed  for  journeymen  and  apprentices  who 
receive  instruction  on  Sundays  from  9  to  11  a.  m.,  beginning  the  iirst 
Sunday  after  September  16  and  ending  the  last  Sunday  in  M&y.  The 
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subjects  taught  are  free-hand  and  industrial  drawinf(  and  decorative 
painting. 

The'  drawing  hall  is  open  during  three  forenoons  of  each  week  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  glaasworking  industry.  Its  purpose  is  to 
offer  facilities  for  further  development  in  drawing  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  working  plansi  This  hall  is  especially  adapted  to  the  further 
training  of  graduates  of  the  day  trade  school. 

The  drawing  coui*se  for  pupils  of  the  common  schools  is  intended 
for  pupils  of  the  higher  classes.  They  receive  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary free-hand  drawing  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  from  2  to  4  p.  m. 

The  management  of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  a  board  consisting  of  the 
mayor  of  Haida  and  7  associates,  most  of  whom  are  persons  engaged 
in  this  industry.  The  teaching  personnel  comprises  a  director,  7  trade 
instructors,  1  foreman,  and  1  assistant  instructor. 

The  industrial  continuation  school  at  Falkenau,  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the 'director  of  the  trade  school  at  Haida,  is  intended 
to  give  glassworkers,  such  as  stainers,  engravers,  etc.,  an  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a  further  knowledge  of  drawing  and  instruction  in 
mercantile  branches.  The  management  of  this  school  is  in  the  hand:j 
of  a  board  consisting  of  the  mayor  of  Falkenau  and  8  associates. 
The  school  has  3  instructors.  The  term  begins  September  1  and 
closes  J une  30. 

The  trade  school  at  Ilaida  renders  assistance  to  the  lo«iI  Industries 
by  executing  patterns,  designs,  etc.,  giving  advice,  and  placing  its 
library  and  models  at  the  disposal  of  local  manufacturers. 

During  1898  the  institution  at  Haida  received  894  florins  (ilStlS) 
from  the  ministry  of  education  and  from  other  sources  for  aid  to 
indigent  and  worthy  pupils.  In  addition  to  this  the  ministry  of  edu- 
cation made  provision  for  two  stipends  of  180  florins  ($73.08)  each  and 
one  of  150  florins  ($60.90),  and  various  organizations  contributed 
smaller  smns. 

During  the  school  term  1899-1900,  195  pupils  attended  the  school 
at  Haida.  Of  these  31  were  regular  and  5  were  special  da}'  pupils, 
and  159  attended  the  continuation  and  other  courses.  Of  16  persons 
gi-adnated  from  the  day  school  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  13  obtained 

employment  in  the  glass  industry  as  designers  and  glass  engmvers  at 
wages  ranging  from  20  to  60  florins  ($8.12  to  $24.36)  per  month. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  GLASS  INBTTBTET,  STEIN  SCHONAU. 

This  institution  embraces  an  industrial  art  school,  a  drawing  coulee 
for  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  a  special  course  in  chemistry,  an  open 
drawing  hall,  and  a  trade  continuation  school. 

The  object  of  the  industi'ial  art  school  is  to  educate  designers  and 
painters  in  the  hollow  glassware  and  porcelain  industries  by  giving 
them,  by  means  of  systematic  theoretiaJ  and  practical  instructioni  a 
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higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  their  art  than  they  could  obtain  in  ordi- 
nary practice.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  thi*ee  years,  although 
pupils  may  continue  for  a  fourth  year  It  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  theoretical  instruction  includes  a  thorough  training  in  drawing, 
painting,  elementary  instruction  in  form  and  in  heraldic  design,  and 
general  educational,  technical,  industrial  art,  and  commercial  branches. 
The  instruction  in  drawing  comprises  elementary  drawing,  drawmg 
from  models,  drawing  and  painting  from  nature,  such  as  animals, 
plants,  etc.,  geometry,  pci'spective,  and  shading.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  a  proper  development  of  taste  in  form  and  ornamentation 
and  in  the  matching  of  colors  and  the  applications  of  various  styles  of 
ceramic  art,  so  that  pupils  may  be  enabled  in  actual  practice  to  execute 
work  from  sketches  or  objects  and  to  design  glass  and  porcelain  ware. 
The  technological  subjects  include  the  fundamental  principles  of  chem- 
istry and  chemical  properties  of  materials  used  in  this  industry,  such 
as  glass,  porcelain,  china,  etc.,  etching,  and  prex)anng  enamel  and 
metallic  colors.  In  the  commercial  instruction  pupils  are  taught  such 
business  forms  and  practices  as  may  be  of  value  to  tiiem  fn  the  practice 
of  their  trades. 

The  greatest  importance  is  given  to  practical  instruction,  so  that 
pupils  may  learn  the  methods  of  work  and  decoration  which  ai'e 
required  in  actual  practice.  The  instruction  during  the  first  and  pai-t 
of  the  second  year  in  glass  engraving  and  decorating  is  confined  to 
work  especially  designed  to  develop  their  skill,  after  which  the  pupils 
take  up  marketable  objects.  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  accurate, 
Nubstantial  work. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  industrial- art  school  must  have 
been  graduated  from  the  common  schools,  and  preference  is  given  to 
sons  of  persons  engaged  in  this  industry.  During  the  school  term 
1897-98,  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  sous  of  such  persons.  Pupils 
are  required  to  attend  the  school  regularly.  Needy  and  worthy 
pupils  receive  stipends  of  from  20  to  100  florins  ($8.12  to  J>i0,60), 
according  to  their  needs  and  scholarship.  Instruction  is  free,  but  for- 
eigners are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  of  50  florins  ($20.30)  per  school 
term.  The  school  opens  September  16  and  closes  July  31.  Upon 
completing  their  course  of  study  pupils  receive  graduation  certificates 
which  entitle  them  to  practice  their  respective  trades.  Apprentice!^, 
journeymen,  and  designers  of  related  industries  may  be  admitted  to 
this  school  as  special  pupils  in  oi'der  to  perfect  themselves  in  certain 
lines  of  work.  There  is  no  specified  penod  of  instruction  for  special 
pupils,  although  they  Diust,  when  entering  the  school,  designate  the 
subjects  that  they  wish  to  take  and  the  hours  they  intend  to  devote  to 
each,  and  they  are  required  to  attend  accordingly. 

The  drawing  course  for  pupils  of  the  common  schools  covers  one 
year,  and  is  intended  to  give  them  a  better  knowledge  of  drawing  than 
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it  ia  possible  to  obtain  in  the  common  schools.  Pupils  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  common  schook  are  admitted,  but  only  so  many  as  the 
capacit}'  of  the  school  permits.  The  course  begins  September  16  and 
closes  July  15.  Instruction  is  given  on  Thursdays  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon 
and  from  1.30  to  8.30  p.  m.,  and  is  gratuitous. 

The  special  course  in  chemistry  gives  to  persons  engaged  in  the  glass 
and  metal  industries  and  to  pupils  attending  school  an  opportunity  to 
l>ecome  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  the 
principal  chemical  elements  and  combinations,  and  the  methods  of 
decorating,  staining,  coloring,  etc.,  used  in  the  glass  and  metal  indus- 
tries. The  instruction  given  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  These 
loeturoH  are  given  every  Thursday  from  T.30  to  8.30  p.  m.  from  March 
1  to  July  15.    No  tuition  is  charged. 

The  open  drawing  hall,  which  stands  in  close  relation  with  the  local 
industries,  is  intended  for  masters  and  journeymen  and  any  other 
adults  who  wish  to  obtain  instruction  or  practice  in  drawing,  model- 
ing, and  designing  for  their  particular  occupations.  Instruction  is 
given  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  during  the 
regular  school  term.    No  fees  are  charged. 

The  trade  continuation  school  gives  such  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  to  apprentices  and  journeymen  as  is  useful  to  them  in  the 
practice  of  their  trades.  Instruction  is  given  fourteen  hours  per  week, 
and  comprises  the  following  subjects:  Course  for  apprentices — Firet 
year,  elementary  free-hand  drawing,  industrial  arithmetic,  and  biisi- 
ncm  forms;  second  year,  free-hand  drawing  from  models,  decorative 
painting,  industrial  drawing,  arithmetic,  business  forms,  and  book- 
keeping. Course  for  masters  and  journeymen:  Decorative  painting, 
ligural  and  industnal  painting.  Three  years  are  usually  required  to 
complete  these  eoui*ses,  the  first  being  intended  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  pupils  who  have  liad  no  training  in  drawing.  In  the  course  for 
apprentices  instruction  is  given  from  September  16  to  July  15  each 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Sunday  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  7  to 
8  p.  m.,  and  in  the  course  for  masters  and  journeymen  from  October 
1  to  March  31  each  Sunday  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon.  No  tuition  fees  are 
charged. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  -1  trade  instru(!toi-3,  2 
foremen,  and  1  assistant  instructor.  During  the  j'ear  1898  the  school 
received  for  use  as  stipends  and  other  aid  to  needy  pupils  the  sum  of 
300  florins  ($122)  from  the  ministr}'  of  education  and  399  florins  ($1C2) 
from  various  other  sources. 

Thei-o  were  189  pu])ils  in  attencJanoe  at  the  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  lS99-190Oj  of  whom  18  uttrndcd  the  day  classes  as 
regular  and  9  as  special  pupils,  S8  attended  the  industrial  continuation 
school,  and  74  the  other  classes.  Of  21  persons  graduated  from  the 
day  school  in  1895,  1890,  and  1897,  18  obtaintnl  employment  in  glass 
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works  as  designers,  glass  stfunei's,  and  glass  engr&rers  at  wages  rang- 
ing from  6  to  15  florins  ($2.44  to  $6.09)  per  week. 

The  chief  purpose  of  tlie  trade  school  is  to  elevate  industrial  &rt  not 
only  by  the  training  of  skilled  workmen,  but  by  advancing  in  eveiy 
way  the  smaller  industries.  In  this  way  the  service  of  the  school 
extends  not  only  to  those  eng^ed  in  tb&  glass  industry,  but  also  to 
stonecutters,  bronze  workers,  decoratom,  fancy  wrought-iron  workera, 
cabinetmakers,  etc. 

Schools  fob  Metaii  Wobkino. 
state  school  fob  kachnrh  ookstbuotion,  exiaoeltfu&th. 

This  is  a  day  school  which  prepares  young  men  to  become  efficient 
workmen  in  all  the  branches  of  the  machine  construction  industry. 
In  order  to  be  admitted  candidates  must  be  over  14  years  of  age,  must 
be  physically  strong,  and  must  have  successfully  passed  through  the 
common  schools.  Special  pupils  are  admitted  if  the  capacity  of  the 
school  permits.  The  tuition  for  the  regular  pupils  is  10  florins  ($4.06) 
per  term.  No  tuitioti  is  charged  for  persons  of  small  means.  For- 
eigners must  pay  a  fee  of  25  florins  ($10.15).  Special  pupils  pay  3 
floi-ins  ($1.22)  per  month.  The  school  opens  September  15  and  closes 
July  31.  Examinations  for  admission  are  severe,  preference  being 
given  to  persons  who  have  had  some  practical  experience  in  the  work- 
shop or  some  other  school,  and  to  sons  of  owners  of  manufacturing 
establishments.    The  matriculation  fee  is  50  kreutzers  ($0.20). 

The  instruction  is  theoretical  and  practical,  and  the  course  covers 
three  years.  The  theoretical  instruction  comprises  general  educa- 
tional, technical,  and  commercial  branches  and  diuwing.  The  practi- 
cal Instruction  includes  all  forms  of  machine  construction  work  and 
engine  and  boiler  tending.  During  the  first  year  the  pupils  are  taught 
simple  file  work  and  lock  and  key  making,  metal  turning,  drilling, 
thread  and  screw  cutting,  tool  making,  pattern  making,  to  assist  at 
forge  work,  and  to  tend  steam  engines.  The  work  during  the  second 
year  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  that  it  is  more  difficult  and 
complicated.  I>uring  the  third  year  pupils  are  taught  the  actual 
work  of  machine  construction,  such  as  the  making  of  lathes,  drilling 
machines,  etc.,  together  with  engine  tending  and  pattern  making. 
Pupils  are  also  taken  to  manufacturing  establishments  in  order  to  see 
pi'actical  work  in  this  industry. 

Pupils  completing  their  three-year  course  receive  certificates  which 
entitle  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  journeymen  and  master  workmen. 
Whenever  they  are  found  to  be  physically  or  mentally  unfit  to  con- 
tinue their  course,  they  are  dismissed  from  the  school,  in  which  case 
they  i-eceive  a  certificate  of  attendance  such  as  Is  given  to  special 
pupils. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  coarse  mentioned  abore,  a  special  course 
is  giren  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  to  persons  wishing 
to  p^pare  for  the  engineers'  and  boiler  tenders'  examinations. 
Instruction  in  these  courses  is  free  and  is  given  from  6  to  7  p.  m.  on 
week  dajs. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  a  technical  instructor, 
6  foremen  and  2  assistant  foremen  of  workshops,  and  5  teachers. 
Subsidies  amounting  to  2,360  florins  (1958)  were  received  from  the 
state  and  provincial  governments  and  from  the  provincial  savings 
bank  for  the  aid  of  needy  pupils. 

The  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  was 
205^  of  whom  87  were  regular  day  pupils,  27  attended  a  special  coarse 
in  boiler  and  engine  tending,  and  91  attended  the  continuation  courses. 

Of  63  persons  graduated  in  1896,  1896,  and  1897,  57  found  employ- 
ment in  machine  construction  establishments  as  journeymen,  drafts- 
men, and  assistant  foremen,  at  wages  ranging  from  36  to  126  florins 
($14.21  to  $60.76)  per  month  in  the  b^inning.  After  some  practical 
experience  these  graduates  received  wages  ranging  from  1,800  to  2,400 
florins  ($740  to  $974)  per  year. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  LOCESMlTiUM  O,  SWXATNIEI. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  educate  persons  as  practical  lock- 
smiths and  to  farther  the  interests  of  the  locksmithing  industry  in 
the  locality.  The  school  comprises  a  day  trade  school  with  a  four 
years'  course.  Both  regular  and  special  pupils  are  admitted,  the  lat- 
ter receiving  instruction  in  any  special  branch  of  this  industry. 
Pupils  after  being  graduated  usually  enter  the  locksmithing  industry 
as  journeymen,  and  their  superior  intelligence  and  knowledge  soon  lift 
them  above  the  ordinary  workman  to  All  positions  as  foremen  or 
managers. 

The  course  comprises  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  sixteen 
hours  per  week  being  devoted  to  the  former  and  thirty-two  hours  per 
week  to  the  latter. 

The  theoratical  instruction  embraces  general  educational,  technical, 
and  commercial  branches.  The  general  educational  instruction  em- 
braces religion,  German  and  Polish  langtiages,  arithmetic,  general 
business  principles,  and  penmanship.  The  technical  subjects  embrace 
free-hand  drawing  fi*om  objects  and  models,  geometrical  drawing, 
including  perspective  and  shading,  and  trade  drawing,  which  also 
includes  the  designing  of  simple  objects.  This  drawing  instruction  is 
intended  to  enable  pupils  to  fill  positions  as  draftsmen  when  required 
to  do  so,  and  to  make  correct  working  drawings  from  sketches  exe- 
cuted by  themselves.  The  technical  biunches  also  include  physics, 
chemistry,  and  technology  to  such  an  extent  as  is  necessary  for  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  various  objects  and  materials  met  with  in 
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this  industry.  In  the  commercial  branches  pupils  are  taught  the 
important  business  fonns,  industrial  calculations,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  elementary  bookkeeping. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical  instniction  in 
the  workshop.  This  comprises  principally  the  working  of  iron  and 
steel  and  such  other  metals  and  woodwork  as  may  be  necessary  to 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  manipulation  and  properties  of  all 
mateiials  which  are  handled  in  the  locksmith^s  trade.  The  pupils  are 
also  taught  the  use  of  machinery  and  tools  used  in  .this  industry. 

Candidates  for  admission  as  regular  pupils  must  be  graduates  of  the 
common  schools,  must  be  over  13  years  of  age,  and  must  be  physically 
fitted  for  the  locksmitJi^s  trade.  Pupils  who  have  had  previous  train- 
ing may  enter  a  class  above  that  of  the  first  year.  Preference  is  given 
to  sons  of  persons  engaged  in  the  local  locksmithing  industry,  the 
percentage  of  such  pupils  in  1898  being  25.  No  tuition  is  charged 
except  to  foreignei-s.  A  matriculation  fee  of  2  florins  (81  cents)  is 
required  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  school  requisites,  which  are 
furnished  pupils  free  of  charge.  Provision  is  also  made  for  worthy 
and  needy  pupils.  Special  pupils  must  pay  a  fee  for  the  use  of  tools 
and  machines. 

The  school  management  consists  of  a  board  of  9  members.  The 
teaching  personnel  comprises  a  director,  1  instructor,  7  foremen,  and 
2  assistant  foremen. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  term  1896-97,  7  pupils  were  graduated  from 
the  day  school. 

This  school  assists  the  local  industry  by  placing  its  machines  at  the 
disposal  of  persons  engaged  in  this  handicraft.  This  service  is  of 
especial  benefit  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  a  single  motor  or  power 
machine  has  thus  far  been  used  in  the  locksmithing  industry  outside 
the  school.  This  school  also  endeavors  to  raise  the  standard  and 
quality  of  the  articles  made  in  this  locality  by  making  tests  and 
securing  new  tools  by  which  articles  may  be  made  with  less  expense 
and  wiUiout  injury  to  their  quality. 

For  the  year  1897-98  the  school  received  for  the  aid  of  worthy  and 
needy  pupils  400  florins  ($162)  from  the  ministry  of  education,  1,0.S0 
florins  ($418)  from  the  provincial  council,  and  855  florins  ($347)  from 
other  sources. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  there  were  63  pupils 
in  attendance  at  this  school,  of  whom  62  took  the  regular  and  1  the 
special  course. 

Of  16  pupils  graduated  from  this  school  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  1 
is  a  foreman  in  the  workshop  of  this  school  and  the  others  are  either 
owners  of  or  skilled  employees  in  house  and  lock  smithing  establish- 
ments. Those  working  for  wages  earned  from  1.10  to  1.30  florins  (45 
to  53  cents)  per  day. 
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STATE  SOEOOL  FOB  TOON  ANT>  STEEL  WOBE,  FULPMES. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  trained  workers  in  such 
ocrujiations  relating  to  metal  working  as  those  of  machinists,  cutlers, 
and  tool  makers.  It  is  especially  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
expecting  to  work  in  their  own  homes  or  in  small  shops.  Like 
many  other  schools,  there  are  two  distinct  departments,  the  one  con- 
sistinjj  of  courses  given  during  the  day  and  constituting  the  trade 
school  proper  and  the  other  of  evening  courses  intended  for  young 
apprentices  who  are  compelled  to  work  during  the  daytime.  The  lat- 
ter is  essentially  a  continuation  school. 

The  day  school  comprehends  three  years  of  instruction.  This 
instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  A  great  deal  of  attention 
is  paid  to  drawing  and  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  making  of 
sketches  and  working  plans,  as  well  as  in  their  interpretation.  The 
more  technical  courses  relate  to  mechanics,  machinery,  transmission 
of  power,  character  of  materials,  etc.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the 
commercial  as]>ects  of  the  different  trades.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
impress  upon  the  pdpil  the  necessity  for  exactness  and  the  following 
of  correct  methods  i-ather  than  mere  dexterity.  He  is  instructed  in 
the  use  of  the  latest  devices  and  patterns  and  in  recent  progress  of  the 
trade. 

Besides  the  regular  pupils,  special  pupils  may  attend  such  coui-ses  as 
they  desire.  The  evening  courses  are  entirely  theoretical.  The  most 
important  subject  taught  is  drawing. 

The  school  has  only  rec<*ntly  been  established,  and  it  is  too  early 
to  estimate  results.  The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  181>{>-1900 
was  19  in  the  day  courses  and  37  in  the  evening  or  continuation 
course. 

STATE  SOHOOI.  FOB  TEE  IBON  AJTS  STEEL  ZNDTirBTBT,  STETEB. 

This  institution  embraces  a  day  trade  school,  an  industrial  continu- 
ation school,  and  a  special  course  for  boiler  tenders  and  enginemen. 

The  day  trade  school  trains  young  men  in  the  cutlery  and  tool-making 
trades  by  giving  them  a  methodical,  theoretical,  and  practical  educa- 
tion. The  course  covers  three  years  of  ten  months  each.  Instruction 
is  given  daily,  except  on  holidays  and  Sundays,  from  8  a.  m.  to  noon 
and  from  1.30  to  6  p.  m.  Both  regular  and  special  pupil.s  arc  iidrait- 
ted.  Regular  pupils  must  be  at  least  14  3'cj»rs  of  age,  must  be  physi- 
cally fitted  for  this  trade,  and  must  have  gi-aduated  from  the  common 
schools.  A  tuition  foe  of  5  florins  (i?:2.()3j  is  charged.  Keedy  indus- 
trious pupils  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  this  fee.  The  pupils 
m\M>t  .-supply  the  requisites  for  the  theoretical  instruction,  but  the  tools 
and  materials  for  the  practical  work  are  furnished  by  the  school. 
The  articles  made  in  the  workshops  are  the  property  of  the  school,  but 
they  may  bo  bought  by  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year  at^hc  aetiuil 
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cost  price.  Upon  completing  the  three  years'  course  regular  pupils 
are  given  eertificates  of  graduation.  Special  pupils  obtain  certificates 
of  attendance. 

The  industrial  continuation  school  for  journeymen  is  intended  to 
give  persons  who  are  employed  during  the  day  such  instruction  in 
drawing  and  commercial  branches  as  may  be  useful  to  them  in  the 
pmctice  of  their  trade.  The  instruction  is  given  in  two  courses  of 
seven  months  each,  beginning  October  1  and  ending  April  30,  the 
classes  being  in  session  on  week  days  from  7  to  8  p.  m.  and  on  Sun- 
days from  8  to  11  a.  m.  The  subjects  taught  are  industrial  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  correspondence,  penmanship,  and  geometrical,  free- 
hand, and  industrial  drawing.  In  order  to  bo  admitted  pupils  must 
have  attended  the  common  schools,  and  must  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship. A  tuition  fee  of  1  florin  ($0.41)  per  teim  and  a  matriculation 
fee  of  50  kreutzers  ($0.20)  are  required.  Pupils  without  means  are 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  these  fees  and  are  also  furnished  with 
the  drawing  materials.  Certificates  are  given  to  graduates  of  the 
continuation  school. 

The  special  course  for  l)oiler  tenders  and  enginemen  is  given  on 
Sundays  from  2  to  4  p.  m.,  from  October  1  to  Febi-uary  28.  A  tuition 
fee  of  1  florin  (90.41)  is  charged.  Graduates  receive  certificates  show- 
ing the  result  of  their  work  and  conduct  while  in  attendance  at  the 
school. 

The  manc^ment  of  the  entire  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board 

consisting  of  the  mayor  of  Steycr  and  7  associates.  The  teaching  per- 
sonnel consists  of  a  director,  4  ti-ade  instructors,  2  assistant  instructors, 
3  foremen,  and  1  assistant  foreman. 

During  the  year  1898  the  school  received  600  florins  ($244)  from  the 
ministry  of  education  and  1,760  florins  ($715)  from  other  sources  for 
scholamhips,  stipends,  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  there  were  61  regu- 
lar pupils  and  1  special  pupil  in  attendance  at  the  day  trade  school, 
the  number  attending  the  other  courses  not  being  reported.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  year  there  were  66  regular  day  pupils  and 
t8  pupils  attending  the  continuation  school  and  the  boiler  tenders  and 
engincmen''s  course. 

The  44  persons  giuduated  from  the  day  trade  st^hool  in  lS9o,  1890, 
and  1897  obtained  employment  as  journeymen  in  iron  and  steel  work- 
ing establishments  at  wages  ranging  from  9  florins  ($3.65)  per  week 
to  UK)  florins  ($40.60)  per  month. 

BTATS  SCHOOZi  70B  FIBEABUS  THASIlStQ,  FEKLACB. 

The  making  of  firearms,  especially  those  for  sporting  purposes, 
seems  to  be  an  industry  in  which  it  is  very  much  desired  that  the 
workmen  should  have  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental,  prinol- 
I)les  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  to  hare  their  artistic  fa(^tlebb)dtfiS^^^ 
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In  few  trades,  therefore,  have  special  trade  aehools  been  of  more  serrico. 
In  Austria  the  school  at  Ferlach  has  been  fairly  successful  in  meeting 
these  various  requirements.  The  school  gives  instruction  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  industry.  It  is  organized  in  four  departments — one 
Jot  the  making  of  all  the  ironwork  of  sporting  gun^;  one  for  gunloek 
making;  one  for  stock  making,  carving,  and  wood  turning;  and  one 
for  engraving,  etching,  and  inlaid  work. 

Each  of  the  four  departments  requires  three  3'ears  of  study.  The 
youth  who  enters  at  the  minimum  age  (14  }'ears)  is  thus  enabled  to 
begin  work  at  17  years  of  age.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  declared 
to  be  to  create  a  body  of  workingmen  who  possess  a  full  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  industry  a.s  well  aw  practical  skill  in  one  particular 
branch.  This,  the  report  of  the  school  says,  is  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  (1)  thorough  practical  instruction  in  the  workshops  under 
competent  masters;  (2)  thorough  instruction  in  the  technology  of 
arms,  so  that  the  pupil  may  become  familiar  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point with  all  mat1;ers  involved  in  the  making  and  use  of  firearms;  (.3) 
thorough  instruction  in  trade  and  free-hand  drawing  and  modeling,  so 
that  original  construction  work  can  be  done;  (4)  thorough  instruction 
in  commercial  matters,  permitting  the  pupil  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  his  knowledge;  and  (5)  to  raise  the  general  level  of  the  working- 
men  by  providing  a  small  library  where  they  can  find  the  means  for 
general  education  and  culture. 

During  the  winter  term  the  hours  of  instruction  are  from  8  a.  m. 
to  noon  and  from  1  to  6  p.  m. ,  and  during  the  summer  term  from  7 
a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  1.30  to  6  p.  m.  The  yearly  tuition  fee  is  10 
florins  ($4.06)  for  those  residing  in  the  district  and  HO  florins  ($24.86) 
for  others.    Instruction  is  given  hy  10  teachers. 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  excellent  ideas  governing  the  work  and 
organization  of  this  school,  it  has  not  met  with  a  very  great  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  employers  of  the  district  or  of  thQ  classes  to  bo 
benefited.  Thus  the  number  of  pupils  registered  in  1899-1900  was 
but  27.  The  reason  for  this  lack  of  support  seems  to  lie  with  the 
employers,  who  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  modem  methods.  There  is 
apparently  a  greater  need  for  the  education  of  the  employer  than  for 
that  of  the  employee.  The  following  statement  of  the  director  of  the 
school  is  interesting  as  showing  the  difficulties  that  a  trade  school 
has  to  contend  with  where  industry  is  in  a  backward  condition.  He 
says: 

Though  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  school  in  the  district  has  been 
manifest  in  a  number  of  instances,  wherein  graduates  have  profited  by 
the  instruction,  this  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  as  where  the  graduate 
owns  his  business  or  where  he  has  a  certain  influence  with  his  employer. 
The  greater  part  of  the  good  work  of  the  school  goes  astray,  not  find- 
ing the  proper  conditions  under  which  to  develop.    The  graduate,  as 
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a  rule,  enters  as  a  journeyman  in  BOine  aniall  looal  shop  for  gun  making, 
where  he  finds  opportunities  for  only  a  one-sided  employment.  What 
good  does  the  instruction  he  has  received  here  do  him  when,  instead 
of  having  modern  tools  and  appliances  to  deal  with,  he  is  forced  to  use 
slow  contrivances  long  antiquated^  The  employer,  however,  looks 
more  favorably  upon  the  workman  who  comes  from  a  competing  shop 
and  has  gained  a  skill  in  a  clumsy  way,  whereas  the  trade-schoofgrad- 
uate  is  looked  upon  as  having  all  sorts  of  useless  information.  *  *  * 
Furthermore,  as  the  employers  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  the 
more  capable  youn^  men  as  apprentices,  and  the  parents  are  anxiou» 
to  be  ria  of  the  care  and  the  support  of  their  boys  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  attendance  of  the  school  is  a  small  one  and  is  composed  of  inferior 
mateiial,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

The  director  then  adds  that  fortunately  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
gradually  improving  as  the  possible  benefits  of  the  school  make  them- 
selves known. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  KETAX  INBTT8TBY,  HIXDOBF. 

This  institution  comprises  a  day  trade  school,  an  open  drawing  hall, 
an  industrial  continuation  school,  and  a  drawing  course  for  pupils  of 
the  common  schools. 

The  object  of  the  day  trade  school  is  the  training  of  thoroughly  qual- 
ified handicraftsmen  for  the  local  metal  industry,  particularly  the 
cutlery  and  metallic  button  making  trades.  By  means  o&  systematic, 
theoretical,  and  practical  instruction  it  aims  to  develop  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  the  execution  of  improved,  neatly  finished,  and  artistic 
work.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years.  The  school 
opens  September  16  and  closes  July  31.  Graduates  of  the  common 
schools  are  admitted.  Tuition  is  free,  and  the  tools  and  requisites  are 
supplied  by  the  school,  but  pupils  who  are  able  must  supply  their  own 
'drawing  materials.    The  school  admits  regular  and  special  pupils. 

The  theoretical  instruction  embraces  free-hand,  geometrical,  figural, 
and  industrial  drawing,  drawing  from  models,  perspective  and  shading, 
geometry,  calligraphy,  industrial  arithmetic,  business  forms,  and  book- 
keeping. The  drawing  instruction  enables  pupils  to  work  from  draw- 
ings and  plans  and  to  obtain  a  good  foundation  for  the  practical  shop- 
work.  The  instruction  in  the  commercial  branches  acquaints  pupils 
with  business  forms  and  practices.  The  exercises  in  modeling  are 
intended  to  teach  pupils  the  fundamental  principles  of  form  and  to 
enable  them  to  execute  such  work  in  plaster  as  they  may  hare  occasion 
to  perform  in  their  occupations. 

The  practical  instruction  embraces  such  technical  work  as  is  per- 
formed in  the  metal  trade  of  Nixdorf.  Pupils  are  taught  surface 
engraving,  engraving  for  enamel  and  inlaid  work,  letter  engraving, 
to  make  steel  dies  and  stamps,  and  to  execute  enamel  and  inlaid  work. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  etching,  coloring,  and  painting  on  metals. 
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wood,  and  horn,  and  electrotyping".  Special  pupils  may  be  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  certain  individual  branches  of  stiidy. 
They  are  usually  persons  of  mature  age,  who  wish  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  certain  branches  of  their  work. 

The  open  drawing  hall  is  intended  to  give  persons  engaged  in  the 
industries  of  Nixdorf  an  education  in  drawing  and  industrial  art  work, 
the  drawings,  models,  and  patterns  of  the  trade  school  being  at  their 
disposal.  No  tuition  is  charged,  but  the  materials  used  have  to  be 
furnished  by  those  who  attend.  A  section  of  the  open  drawing  hull 
is  used  for  a  drawing  course  for  girls.  This  course  is  intended  to  give 
enibroider}'^  workers  such  a  knowledge  of  drawing  as  will  enable  them 
to  design  their  own  patterns. 

The  purpose  of  the  industrial  continuation  school  is  to  give  to 
apprentices  a  theoretical  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  practical  training  in 
8uch  industrial  art,  technical,  and  commercial  branches  as  they  may 
utilize  in  their  trades.  This  school  comprises  a  prcparatoi-j-  class,  two 
advanced  classes,  and  a  special  course  in  drawing.  The  subjects 
taught  are  elementary  free-hand,  geometrical,  and  industrial  drawing, 
reading,  arithmetic,  business  forms,  and  bookkeeping.  Instruction  is 
given  on  week  da^'s,  except  Saturdays,  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  and  on  Sun- 
days from  9  a.  m.  to  noon.  The  school  opens  September  15  and  closes 
IVIay  15.  No  tuition  fee  is  charged,  but  each  pupil  must  my  1  gulden 
($0.41)  for  school  supplies. 

The  drawing  course  for  pupils  of  the  common  schools  is  intended  to 
give  such  pupils  instruction  in  drawing  which  they  can  utilize  in  their 
future  vocations.  Instruction  is  given  free  of  charge  on  Wcdnesdavs 
and  Satui'days,  fi*om  2  to  4  p.  m. 

The  entire  institution  is  managed  b^'  a  ooard  consisting  of  the  mayor 
of  Nixdorf  and  9  associates,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  metal  ■ 
industry.    The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  the  director,  5  ti-ado 
instructors,  and  3  assistant  teachers. 

The  industrial  continuation  school  received  subsidies  amounting  to 
800  florins  ($325)  from  the  provincial  council,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Reichenberg,  and  the  town  of  Nixdorf.  It  also  received  for 
the  aid  of  indigent  pupils  from  various  sources  030  florins  {S:35C), 
100  florins  ($40.60)  of  which  was  given  by  the  ministry  of  education. 

Tlicre  were  137  pupils  at  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term  1899-1900,  of  whom  17  were  regular  and  "2  were  special  day 
pupils;  98  attended  tlie  continuation  courses,  and  20  attended  tlie  other 
courses.  The  20  persons  graduated  from  the  day  school  in  1895, 1800, 
and  1897  obtained  employment  in  the  metal-working  industry  at 
wages  Hinging  from  10  to  20  florins  (§4.00  to  88.12)  pi?r  week. 
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ScHOou  FOB  Other  Trades. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  ABTISTtO  BBAZHTO,  XNOBAVXNG,  ASTD 
BBOirZ^OBE,  GABLONZ. 

This  institution  embraces  a  day  trade  school,  a  drawing  course  for 
pupils  of  the  common  or  grammar  schoola,  a  trade  continuation  school, 
and  an  open  drawing  hall. 

The  day  trade  school  has  divisions  for  metal  engraving  and  chasing, 
for  gold  and  silver  smithing,  for  brazing,  for  drawing  and  painting, 
for  ceramic  work,  and  for  ecclesiastical  painting.  The  last  mentioned 
is  an  industry  peculiar  to  Gablonz  and  the  surrounding  towns.  The 
purpose  of  the  ijchool  is  to  give  systematic,  theoretical,  and  workshop 
instruction  in  these  branches  and  to  impart  such  a  degree  of  scientific 
and  general  knowledge  as  may  bo  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
these  industries.  All  courses  cover  three  years,  although  pupils  are 
advised  to  continue  a  fourth  year  in  order  to  get  a  more  thorough 
training  in  their  special  lines  of  work. 

The  theoretical  instruction  embraces  general  educational,  technical, 
Industrial-art,  and  commercial  branches.  The  instruction  in  free-hand 
and  geometrical  drawing,  perapcctive,  shading,  and  industrial  drawing- 
is  intended  to  enable  pupils  to  execute  working  drawings  in  all  their 
details  and  to  prepare  sketches  and  designs  and  to  educate  the  taste  in 
form  and  style.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  heraldic  design.  The 
commercial  instruction  includes  business  forms,  arithmetic,  and  book- 
keeping. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  spent  in  the  workshop, 
where  they  are  given  all  the  necessar}'  preparatory  training  for  their 
respective  trades.  The  engraver  is  taught  all  kinds  of  ilat-surface 
engraving,  letter  engraving,  engraving  for  enamel  work,  die  cutting, 
and  such  other  metal  work  as  may  be  required  in  the  engraver's  trade. 
The  chaser  is  taught  all  the  various  operations  of  chasing  on  tin  and 
other  metals.  The  braziers  and  gold  and  silver  smiths  learn  all  the 
different  methods  of  work  in  their  rcapective  trades  from  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  metal  to  the  completion  of  oi'naments  and  other  objects. 
The  latter  also  receive  instruction  in  surface  engraving,  enameling, 
and  gold  and  silver  plating.  Pupils  of  the  division  for  ceraniie  paint- 
ing are  instructed  in  painting  on  porcelain,  majolica,  and  glass,  color 
enameling,  and  glazing.  These  pupils  receive  instruction  in  drawing 
from  models,  in  decorative  painting,  and  in  drawing  and  painting  from 
nature.  This  course  is  also  recommended  to  persons  who  wIkIi  to 
become  lithographers,  draftsmen,  decorative  paintora,  etc. 

The  school  year  begins  September  IG  and  ends  July  31.  Candidates 
for  admission  to  the  day  trade  school  must  t>e  1-it  yeai's  of  age.  A  tui- 
tion fee  of  6  florins  ($2.^)  per  year  and  a  matriculation  fee  of  50 
kreutzers  ($0.20)  are  charged.    Free  tuition  and  stipends  are  given  to 
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worthy  indigent  pupils.  Foreigners  pay  the  regular  matriculation  fee 
and  a  tuition  of  60fiorin8  ^24.36)  per  year.  Regular  pupils  who  graduate 
from  the  da^'  school  are  entitled  to  pmctice  their  respective  trades. 
Persons  who  take  only  single  subjects  are  admitted  to  the  day  school 
as  special  pupils.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  apprentices  who  can  no 
take  the  entire  day  course  may  receive  a  fundamental  education  in 
drawing,  modeling,  and  commercial  branches.  The  tuition  fee  is  the 
same  as  that  for  regular  pupils. 

The  drawing  course  for  pupils  of  the  common  schools  is  intended  to 
give  them  a  better  knowledge  of  drawing  than  they  can  obtain  in  the 
regular  public-school  course.  Instruction  is  given  from  2  to  4  p.  m. 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  September  16  to  July  15.  The 
pupils  must  be  at  least  10  years  of  age,  and  the  number  admitted 
depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  school.  A  tuition  fee  of  1  fiorin 
($0.41)  per  term  and  a  matriculation  fee  of  50  kreutzers  ($0.20)  are 
charged.    Each  pupil  must  furnish  his  own  requisites. 

The  trade  continuation  school  and  the  special  courses  ai>e  intended 
to  give  to  apprentices  and  journeymen  instruction  in  drawing  and  in 
the  industrial  and  technical  work  pertaining  to  individual  trades  or 
groups  of  trades.  The  school  thus  comprises  7  trade  classes  and  5 
special  courses.  The  trade  classes  arc  as  follows:  1  class  in  technical 
and  trade  drawing  for  carpenters,  cabinetmakers,  housesmiths,  mold- 
ers,  machinists,  and  similar  trades;  4  classes  in  free-hand  and  industrial 
£,j-t  drawing  for  braziers  and  engravers;  1  class  in  free-hand  and  trade 
drawing  for  persons  eng^rcd  in  painting  and  decorating  porcelain  and 
glass,  and  for  house  decorators,  lithographers,  etc.;  1  class  in  model- 
ing for  engravers,  «tueco  workers,  etc.  The  special  courses  comprise 
a  class  in  decorative  flower  painting,  painting  on  porcelain,  and  enamel 
work;  a  class  in  figural  drawing  from  plaster  casts  and  from  nature, 
and  painting  from  nature;  a  class  in  surface  engraving  and  chasing, 
which  is  intended  mainly  for  braziers;  a  class  in  metal  coloring  and 
galvanizing  for  braziers;  a  class  in  metal  pressing  and  stamping,  in 
which  instruction  is  given  by  classes  of  from  one  to  two  pupils 
each.  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  or  to  these  courses 
must  have  passed  through  at  least  the  second  yeAr  of  the  grammar 
school,  or  through  a  general  continuation  school.  The  instniction  is 
given  on  two  or  thi*ce  evenings  of  each  week  and  on  Sunday  mornings 
from  October  1  to  May  31.  The  special  courses  are  intended  particu- 
larly for  masters  and  journeymen.  The  tuition  is  1  florin  ($0.41)  per 
term  and  a  matriculation  fee  of  50  kreutzers  ($0.20)  are  required. 

The  drawing  hall  is  open  daily  to  persons  engaged  in  the  various 
industries,  where  they  have  access  to  the  technical  library  and  have 
opportunities  to  make  sketches  and  drawings  from  the  collections  on 
hand.  They  can  also  obtain  technical  information  and  advice  with 
regard  to  industrial  ai*t.   No  charge  is  made  for  these  services. 
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The  teaching  personnel  of  the  entire  institution  consists  of  a  director, 
12  trade  instructors,  and  2  assistant  instructors. 

During  the  school  term  1897-98,  1,391  florins  ($565)  were  given  to 
the  pupils  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  8tii>ends,  etc.,  of  which  amount 
550  florins  ($223)  were  received  from  the  ministry  of  education  and  the 
remainder  from  other  sources. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900  this  institution  had 
an  attendance  of  291  pupils,  of  whom  56  were  regular  and  2  were 
special  day  pupils;  196  attended  the  trade  continuation  courses,  and  37 
the  other  classes. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  from  attendance  at  this  school,  gradu- 
ates often  entering  upon  or  advancing  to  good  positions.  Of  the  45 
persons  graduated  from  the  day  school  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  43 
obtained  employment  in  industrial  art  establLshraents  as  engravers, 
chasers,  braziers,  ceramic  designers,  and  decorators  at  wages  ranging 
from  7  to  15  florins  ($2.84  to  $6.09)  per  week  and  from  80  to  45  florins 
($12.18  to  $18.27)  per  month. 

STATS  SCHOOL  70K  DRAWING  AND  UODBLINa,  ST.  XTLBICH  IN 

OBODEN. 

This  school  consists  of  a  number  of  courses  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  diifcrent  classes  of  the  working  population  in  instruction  in 
drawing,  designing,  and  modeling.  There  is,  first,  a  day  course  cover- 
ing a  period  of  two  years,  which  gives  general  instruction  to  boys  13 
years  of  age  or  over,  with  special  reference  to  drawing.  It  is  taken 
by  those  who  expect  to  enter  upon  work  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  will  be  useful.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  8  to  11 
a.  m.  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m.  Tuition  is  free.  Secondly,  there  is  a 
so-called  course  for  apprentices,  also  covering  two  years,  in  which  the 
hours  of  instruction  are  from  5  to  7  p.  m.  four  work-days  each  week 
from  October  1  to  March  19  and  from  6  to  8  p.  m.  from  March  19  to 
June  1.  Instmction  is  also  given  for  two  hours  on  Sunday  morning. 
This  course  is  intended  for  boys  actually  working  in  shops,  and  gives 
them  theoretical  training  in  drawing,  which  they  (»n  not  well  obtain  in 
the  shop.  A  third  course  is  for  journeymen,  permitting  this  class  to 
obtain  a  much-needed  instruction  in  drawing  and  modeling  as  applied 
to  their  trades.  There  are  also  a  general  finishing  course  on  Sunday 
morning  and  a  drawing  course  for  boys  attending  the  public  schools. 

The  total  attendance  on  all  these  courses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term  1899-1900  was  133  pupils,  of  whom  20  attended  the  day 
courses  as  regular  and  4  as  special  pupUs,  12  attended  the  continuation 
course,  and  97  attended  other  classes. 

9257—02  85 
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STATS  SCHOOX.  TOK  PBBOIOTTB-STONB  OBimva  AND  8ETTZVO, 

TUBNAU. 

This  school  comprises  a  day  trade  school  and  an  open  drawing  hall. 
The  day  trade  school  has  divisions  for  precious-stone  grinders,  gold* 
smiths,  and  precious  and  ornameDtsI  stone  engravers.  Its  purpose  is 
to  give  such  theoretical  and  practical  instraction  as  will  enable  pupils 
successfully  to  practice  these  trades.  The  period  of  instruction  in 
the  division  for  lapidaries  is  three  years  and  in  the  divisions  for  gold- 
smiths and  precious  and  ornamental  stone  engravei's  four  years. 

The  theoretical  instruction  consists  of  such  general  and  industrial 
studies  as  may  be  of  value  in  the  practice  of  these  trades.  Free-hand 
and  geometrical  drawing,  perspective,  and  shading,  study  of  forms 
and  styles  of  ornamentation  and  trade  drawing  are  taught,  with  a  view 
to  fitting  the  pupils  to  prepare  artistic  designs  and  sketches  for  execu- 
tion in  the  -workshop.  Modeling  in  clay  and  wax  is  taught,  in  order 
to  cultivate  the  taste  for  form  and  to  enable  pupils  to  execute  such 
models  for  metal  casting  as  are  used  in  jewelry  work.  Instruction  in 
mineralogy,  and  especially  in  crystallology,  is  given,  to  enable  pupils  to 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  metab  and  stones,  their  names,  prop- 
erties, and  uses.  Industrial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  business 
forms  are  taught,  to  give  pupils  such  a  mercantile  knowledge  as  may 
be  useful  to  them  in  carrying  on  a  businerrs  of  their  own. 

In  the  workshops  pupils  acquire  such  manual  skill  and  practic*al 
knowledge  as  can  not  readily  be  obtained  in  ordinary  shops.  In  the 
private  workshops  grindera  of  precious  stones  arc  UHually  trained  only 
in  the  grinding  of  certain  stones  or  in  certaiil  styles  or  patterns  of 
grinding,  there  being  very  few  who  are  capable  of  performing  all  the 
operations  of  the  prccious-stmie  grinding  art.  In  this  school  pupils 
learn  all  the  known  styles  of  grinding,  as  well  as  machine  engraving,  on 
precious  and  onumental  stones.  In  the  private  workshops  for  gold- 
smithing,  also,  the  work  is  usually  specialized.  At  this  school,  how- 
ever, the  pupils  are  taught  not  only  the  local  industry  of  Bohemian 
garnet  setting,  but  the  setting  of  all  styles  of  precious  stones,  besides 
the  matmfacturc  of  jewelrj'  and  some  of  the  accessory  features  of  the 
goldsmith's  art,  such  as  engraving,  chasing,  etc.  They  also  learn  how 
to  manipulate  the  various  machines  and  tools  used,  the  alloying  of 
metals,  and  the  methods  of  refining  and  finishing  gold  and  silver  ware. 
The  division  for  precious-stone  engraving  is  intended  to  give  a  com- 
plete technical  and  artistic  training  in  this  work,  so  as  to  enable  pupils 
to  engrave  lettering,  monograms,  and  hei-aldic  coats  of  arms,  and  to 
carve  objects  in  precious  and  ornamental  stone. 

The  school  opens  September  16  and  closes  July  31.  Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  14  years  of  age  and  must  be  graduates  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  Pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  or  institutions  of  like 
grade  are  given  a  preference.    No  tuition  fees  are  chargedfiativos,  but 
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foreignei-s  must  pay  100  gulden  ($40.60)  per  term.  Worthy  and  indi- 
gent papils  receive  stipends  ol  from  30  to  80  gulden  ($12.18  to  $82.48) 
per  year.  Special  pupils  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  of  the  year^ 
in  order  to  take  up  single  branches  of  work.  When  graduated,  the 
reg^ular  pupils  receire  certificates  which  entitle  thent  to  practice  their 
respective  trades.    Special  pupils  receive  certificates  of  attendwice. 

The  open  drawing  hall  is  intended  to  offer  not  only  to  persona 
engaged  in  the  gotdsmitbing  and  j^pidary  industries,  but  to  all  other 
local  handicraftsmen^  an  opportunity  to  obtain  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary, ornamental,  and  trade  drawing  and  modeling  and  to  receive  such 
adriee  with  regard  to  industrkl  art  as  they  may  need  in  their  voca- 
tions. This  drawing  hall  has  a  division  for  men,  one  for  boys^  and 
one  for  girb  of  the  public  schools. 

The  entire  institutton  is  managed  by  a  board  of  8  persons.  The 
teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  4  trade  instructors,  2  fore- 
men, and  2  assistant  instructors. 

In  1898  the  school  received  450  gulden  ($183)  from  the  ministry  of 
education  and  575  gulden  ($233)  from  other  sources  for  use  as  stipends 
and  otherwise  in  a\d  of  worthy  pupils. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  1899-1900,  58  pupils  attended 
this  institution,  of  whom  25  were  regular  and  6  were  special  day  pupils, 
and  27  attended  the  open  drawing  ball. 

After  being  gi-aduated,  pupils  usually  find  employment  as  journey- 
men in  Tumau,  Prague,  and  Vienna,  or  execute  work  to  order  in  their 
own  shops.  The  23  persons  graduated  in  1895, 1896,  and  1897  obtained 
employment  as  journeymen  in  precious-stone  cutting  and  gold-work- 
ing establishments  at  wages  ranging  from  5  to  12  florins  ($2.03  to  $4.87) 
and  from  10  to  15  fiorius  ($4.06  to  $6.09)  per  week,  respectively. 

STATS  SCHOOL  70A  WATCH  AND  CLOOZ  XASIKa,  EASL8TEIN. 

This  school  is  organized  in  two  departments,  one  relating  to  watch 
making  and  repairing  and  the  other  to  clock  making  and  repairing. 
The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  workmen  capable  of  performing 
the  practical  operations  of  clock  and  watch  making,  as  well  as  the 
repair  of  these  instrnments.  The  pupils  thus  learn  to  make  all  the 
parts  of  clocks  and  watches  as  well  as  to  put  them  together.  The 
duration  of  instruction  is  three  years.  To  be  admitted,  pupils  must 
have  received  an  elementary  education. 

The  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  theoretical 
instruction  includes  the  technology  of  the  trade  and  designing. 
Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  trade,  methods 
of  business,  the  keeping  of  account?,  etc.  The  greatest  emphasis, 
however,  is  laid  on  practical  work,  as  five  days  of  the  week  are  devoted 
to  practical  instruction,  while  only  one  day^  is  given  to  the  theoretical 
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The  teaching^  personnel  is  composed  of  a  director,  who  is  also  the 
professor  of  mechanics  and  of  the  history  of  watch  making,  and  one 
teacher  of  mathematics.  The  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the 
school  year  1899-1900  was  33. 

•  The  director  reports  that  pupils  on  leaving  the  school  find  immediate 
employment  either  in  the  city  or  in  other  districts.  There  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  those  who  have  completed  the  course.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  school  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  its  former  pupils.  The  school  offers  espe- 
cially valuable  opportunities  to  workmen  who  desire  to  attend  the 
courses  only  for  a  short  time  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  special 
instruction. 

All  of  the  28  persons  graduated  from  the  da}'  school  in  1895,  1896, 
and  1897  obtained  employment  in  watch  and  clock  making  estab- 
lishments, at  wages  ranging  from  T  to  20  florins  ($2.84  to  $8.12)  per 
month. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  there  were  about  650  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools  in  the  Austrian  Empire  in  1899,  besides  those  courses 
which  are  connected  with  other  industrial  institutions.  These  schools 
have  reached  their  highest  degree  of  development  in  the  city  of 
Vienna.  As  the  Vienna  continuation  schools  are  all  under  the  same 
local  administration  and  have  many  features  in  common,  they  can  best 
be  described  collectively. 

Iin>T7BTBIAI.  OONTINITATION  SCHOOLS,  VTENVA. 

The  industrial  continuation  schools  of  the  city  of  Vienna  are  organ- 
ized and  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  provincial  law  passed  by  the 
Lower  Austrian  diet  November  28,  1868,  and  subsequent  amendments. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  these  schools  are  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  apprentices  and  journeymen  such  a 
theoretical  and,  as  far  as  possible,  practical  knowledge  and  skill  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  vocations.  The  Lower 
Austrian  provincial  school  board  determines  the  number  of  schools  to 
be  created.  The  schools  comprise  general  industrial  courses,  special 
trade  courses,  and  preparatory  courses.  They  are  conducted  either 
independently  or  in  connection  with  other  institutions.  AVhere  these 
courses  are  conducted  in  connection  with  other  schools  the  teachers 
of  the  latter  are  required  to  conduct  them,  and  are  permitted  to  use 
the  instruction  materials  of  the  schools  for  this  purpose.  Extra  com- 
pensation is  granted  for  such  service. 

The  courses  of  study  are  prescribed  by  the  provincial  school  board, 
after  consultation  with  the  local  school  board,  and  must  accord  as 
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nearly  as  possible  with  the  local  needs.  The  preparatory  courses 
must  continue  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  in- 
dustrial school  the  instruction  must  have  a  technical  tendency.  Special 
and  trade  courses  may  also  be  created  whenever  necessary. 

Pupils  entering  these  schools  must  pass  an  entmnce  examination. 
Attendance  may  be  made  compulsory  in  the  case  of  certain  categories 
of  apprentices  by  action  of  the  provincial  school  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  provincial  council  and  the  Lower  Austrian  chamber 
of  commerce  and  industry.  Employers  of  such  apprentices  are 
required  to  look  after  their  attendance  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  governing  such 
attendance.  The  compulsory  school  must  not  take  up  moi*e  than  eight 
hours  per  week,  and  the  instruction  must  be  given  on  week-day  even- 
ings and  on  Sundays.  Every  employer  is  required  topeimit  his  appren- 
tices and  journeymen,  of  either  sex,  to  attend  the  schools  organized  by 
virtue  of  this  law,  provided  the  hours  of  instruction  are  on  Sundays 
or  before  9  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  on  week  days.  At  the  close  of  each 
course  of  study  the  pupils  receive  graduation  ceitificates. 

The  Ix)wer  Austrian  provincial  diet,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
provincial  school  board,  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Lower  Austrian 
chamber  of  commerce  and  industry,  determines  the  total  amount  to  bo 
contributed  for  the  support  of  the  industrial  continuation  schools.  For 
Vienna  these  contributions  are  tCssessed  as  follows: 

Owners  of  industrial  establishments,  according  to  the  amount  of 
their  income  tax,  45  per  cent;  the  municipal  government,  20  per  cent; 
the  provincial  government,  25  per  cent;  the  owners  of  industrial 
establishments  of  Lower  Austria  who  are  required  to  contribute 
toward  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry,  according  to  the  amount 
of  their  income  tax,  10  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  or^nizing  aqd  maintaining  special  trade  courses 
devolves  upon  the  participating  ownei's  of  establishments  in  each 
school  district  Whenever  the  provincial  school  board  perceives  that 
such  a  trade  school  accomplishes  its  purpose  and  that  the  participating 
employers  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  compulsory 
attendance,  the  amount  expended  may  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  regular  industrial  continuation  schools.  When- 
ever continuation  courses  arc  connected  with  other  schools  the  latter 
bear  the  expenses  for  fuel  and  light. 

All  the  industrial  <'ontinuation  schools  of  Lower  Austria  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  school  board.  In  the  consideration 
of  matters  relating  to  these  schools  this  board  must  include  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry  and  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industrial  school  inspectors  of  the  province.  This 
board  regulates  the  organization  of  continuation  schools,  prepares 
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the  programmes  of  instruction,  determines  the  quota  of  the  appro- 
priation to  lie  expended  for  each  school,  and  the  «tlaries  of  teachers, 
etc. ,  and  has  general  supervision  over  the  schools.  Each  special-trade 
continuation  seho<d  is  under  the  immediate  superrision  of  a  committee 
of  six  members  elected  for  three  years  by  the  participating  owners  of 
^tablishments,  and  they  in  tarn  are  und»  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
school  board,  or  in  the  ease  of  Vienna,  under  the  industrial  school 
commission.  The  preparatory  and  general  indi»trial  contkuiation 
schools  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  local  school  board.  In 
matters  pertaining  to  these  achoohf,  the  industrial  school  inspectors 
and  principals  of  continuation  schools  are  represented  in  these  local 
boards.  The  provincial  school  board  may  create  ^>ecial  industrial 
school  commissions  whose  jurisdiction  replaces  that  of  the  local  school 
boards  with  regard  to  this  class  of  schools.  This  body  appoints  the 
principals,  teachers,  and  other  employees,  supervises  the  instiuction, 
and  conducts  the  administrative  and  economic  affairs  of  the  schools. 
Such  a  commission  exists  in  Vienna.  The  industrial  school  inspectors 
are  elected  for  three  years  by  the  owners  of  establishments  who  con- 
tribute toward  the  support  of  the  continuation  schools.  They,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  school  boards,  serve  without  pay.  They 
are  required  to  visit  the  schools,  as  assigned  by  the  local  school  board, 
and  report  to  the  latter. 

Schools  maintained  purely  by  private  means  do  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  this  law. 

The  industrial  school  commission  {Gewerheschul- Commissioii)^  which 
has  immediate  supervision  over  the  industrial  continuation  schools  of 
Vienna,  publishes  annual  reports  of  the  (^rations  of  these  continua- 
tion schools  or  classes.  According  to  the  report  for  the  school  term 
1898-99,  the  industrial  continuation  schools  of  Vienna  were  divided 
into  the  following  four  classes:  (1)  Industrial  preparatory  courses; 
(3)  industrial  continuation  schools  for  apprentices  and  journe\"men;  (3) 
industrial  continuation  schools  for  girls;  (4)  trade  continuation  schools 
for  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  trade  schools  for  the  female 
apprentices  of  the  association  of  linen-goods  manufacturei-s. 

The  preparatory  courses  include  classes  of  a  general  nature  and 
special  courses  for  hotel  and  caf6  employees. 

The  industrial  preparatory  courses  were  first  instituted  in  1873  and 
are  compulsory  for  apprentices  who  have  uot  completed  their  com- 
mon school  education  and  are  over  14  years  of  age.  These  schools 
are  intended  to  give  such  an  education  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  drawing  as  will  prepare  apprentices  for  the  studies  taught  in  the 
industrial  continuation  schools.  Instruction  is  given  on  Sundays  from 
8.30  to  11.30  a.  m.,  and  on  Mondays  from  6.30  to  8.30  p.  m.    No  tui- 
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tion  fee  is  charged.  The  following  subjects,  and  hours  per  week  for 
each,  are  prescribed  for  the  preparatory  courses: 

first  year:  Reading,  grammar,  and  compoaition,  3;  arithmetic,  2;  jieninanship,  2. 
Second  year:  Reading,  grammar,  and  comporition,  2;  arithmetiu,  2;  penman^p, 
1;  Jree-iiand  drawing,  2. 

During  the  school  term  1898-99  there  were  69  of  these  prepara- 
tory continuation  schools,  with  135  classes  and  258  principals  and 
teachers.  Of  12,901  pupils  enrolled  9,479,  or  73.5  per  cent,  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  term,  and  10,026,  or  77.7  per  cent,  completed 
their  course  of  studj'.  The  avemg-e  attendance  was  8,407,  or  65.2  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled.  The  attendance  at  these  schools  is  greatest 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  preparatory  courses  for  hotel  and  caf6  employees  are  intended 
to  give  to  apprentices  in  that  industry  the  necessary  preliminary  edu- 
cation which  will  fit  tliem  for  admission  to  the  trade  continuation 
schools  of  the  hotel  keepers'  and  cafe  owners'  guilds  {GftiosscnscAaffen 
del'  Gastwirte  und Kaffeesieder)  of  Vienna.  The  programme  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  same  as  for  the  general  industrial  preparatory  courses. 
Instruction  is  given  three  times  per  week  from  4,30  to  G.30  p.  m. 

During  the  school  term  1898-99  there  were  8  of  these  schools  in 
Vienna,  with  11  principals  and  teachers  and  649  pupils.  Of  the  latter, 
522,  or  80.4  per  cent,  remained  until  the  close  of  the  term,  and  466,  or 
71.8  per  cent,  completed  their  course  of  study. 

The  industrial  continuation  schools  for  aj^rentices  and  journeymen 
are  intended  to  give  to  apprentices  and  journeymen  such  a  theoretical 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  practical  knowledge  and  skill  as  will  better  lit 
them  for  the  practice  of  their  trades.  Only  such  persons  are  admitted 
as  have  passed  the  compulsory  school  age  and  can  present  certificates 
of  graduation  from  the  conmion  or  grammar  schools  ( YolkH-  oder 
Biirfferschuhn)  or  can  pass  the  prescribed  examinations.  No  tuition 
fee  is  chained.  Instruction  is  given  on  Sundays,  usually  from  8.30  to 
11.30  a.  m.,  and  on  from  three  to  five  week  days  from  6.30  to  8.30 
p.  m. 

The  following  courses  of  stud}'  and  horn's  per  week  devoted  to  each 
are  prescribed  for  all  the  industrial  continuation  schools  for  appren- 
tices and  journeymen  of  Vienna: 

First  year:  German  language  and  business  forms,  1);  geography,  IJ;  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  1;  geometrical  drawing,  4;  free-hand  drawing,  4. 

Second  year:  Drawing  for  the  buildii^  trades,  3  to  4;  mechanical  drawing,  3  to  4; 
induetrial-art  drawing,  3  to  4;  modeling,  2  to  4;  physics,  1  to2;  industrial  chemistry, 
1  to  2;  projections,  1;  elemente  of  architecture,  1;  elements  of  mechanics  and 
machinery,  1  to  2;  bookkeeping  and  industrial  law,  not  8peci0ed;  mechanical  tech- 
nology, 1  to  2;  Btonecutting  (winter  term),  4. 
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During  the  school  term  1898-99,  there  were  35  of  these  industrial 
continuation  schools  in  Vienna,  with  72  separate  classes  and  381  princi- 
pals and  teachers.  Of  8,145  pupils  enrolled,  6,672,  or  79  per  cent, 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  term,  and  5,668,  or  67.1  per  cent,  com- 
pleted their  course  of  study.  The  average  attendance  was  6,046,  or 
71.6  percQnt  of  the  pupils  enrolled. 

The  industrial  continuation  schools  for  girls  have  for  their  object 
the  education  of  working  girls  or  women  and  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  an  industrial  or  commercial  vocation  in  such  branches  of  study 
as  will  bo  of  value  to  them  in  their  work.  Only  such  females  are 
admitted  a^  can  present  certificates  of  graduation  from  the  common 
or  gramuiar  schools.  Instruction  is  given  on  Sunday  mornings  and 
on  week-day  afternoons. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  schools.  Some 
schools  have  two  and  othoi-s  have  three  year  courses.  The  following 
programme  of  studies  and  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each,  for  one  of 
the  schools,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction: 

Firet  year:  German  language,  1;  style  and  busineea  forms,  1;  correspondence,  1; 
arithmetic,  2;  bookkeeping,  1;  geography,  1;  physiL-g,  1;  penmanship,  1;  drawing, 
3;  French  language,  2;  female  handiwork,  10. 

Second  year:  German  lan^iage,  1;  commercial  correspondence,  1;  aritlimetic,  2; 
bookkeeping,  1;  geography,  1;  chemistry,  1;  Htenography,  2;  drawing,  3;  French 
langu^e,  2;  exchange,  1;  female  handiwork,  10. 

Inatnictiun  in  handiwork  consi^ta  of  sewing,  art  embroidery,  dresamokiug,  taking 
measurements,  and  drawing  patterns  for  garments. 

During  the  school  term  18t)8-99,  there  were  8  industrial  continuation 
schools  for  girls,  with  22  separate  classes,  and  98  principals  and  teach- 
ers. Of  1,593  pupils  enrolled  1,375,  or  86.4  per  cent,  completed  their 
course  of  study.  The  average  attendance  was  1,298,  or  81.6  per  cent 
of  the  number  enrolled. 

The  special  trade  continuation  schools  and  courses  are  each  organized 
for  a  particular  trade.  Most  of  them  were  created  by  trade  guilds. 
During  the  school  tenn  1898-99,  there  were  33  of  these  schools  in 
Vienna  which  had  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school 
authorities  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  November  28,  1808.  Of 
these  33  schools,  31  were  for  males,  and  2  for  females.  The  33  special 
trade  continuation  schools  contained  107  separate  classes,  with  a  total 
teaching  personnel  numbering  300.  During  the  school  term  1898-99, 
9,519  pupils  matriculated,  of  whom  8,024,  or  84.3  per  cent,  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  tenn,  and  6,765,  or  71.1  percent,  completed  their 
coui-se  of  study.  The  average  attendance  was  7,658,  or  80.4  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  enrolled.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  for  each  trade  represented  in  these  insti- 
tutions: 
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TnidcH  for  which  organ  lied. 


Schools 
or 


Prfncl- 
paLs  and 
tcacheni. 


Pupils. 


Matric- 
ulated. 


Cwm- 
plt'tcd 
counse. 


Baken  

Basket  tnakom  

Bookbindeni  and  makeniof  leather  uid  paateboanl  goods 

Bratiera,  broiue  worken,  and  chooen  

Butchen  ;  

Cabin  etmaken  

Confectioners  

Deconton,  Intorior  

Oladent  

Hotel  and  restaurant  employeeH  

Jewelers  and  gold  and  silver  Jiniithv  

LIthographcra  and  llth<^rapliic  aud  copperplate  printers. 

Lock  and  bouM  smiths  

Mercantile  employees  

Opticians  

Painters,  house  and  wagon  

Paper  hangers  

Pianoand  orfmn  makers  

Printers  and  type  founders  

Seamstresses  

Tailors  

Tinsmiths  

Watchmakers  

Weavers,  knitters,  and  trimming  makers  

Wood  toniers  

Total  


800 


806 
29 
64 
122 
467 
Iftt 
158 
166 
44 
1,022 
240 
91 
180 
8,808 
33 
140 
170 
57 
629 
826 

m 

260 
195 
299 
276 


9,619 


671 
18 
61 
IDO 
834 
1S3 
138 
100 
41 
647 
ISO 

es 

Vfi 
2,2B 
25 
96 
112 
87 
»1 
221 
265 
186 

m 

220 
18S 


6,766 


In  these  trade  continuation  schools  there  is  no  unifoiniity  of  pro- 
grammes, the  course  of  study  at  each  school  being  specialized  to  fit 
the  particular  trade  for  which  the  school  was  organized.  Following 
are  the  subjects  taught,  and  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each,  for 
each  of  the  trade  contiuuation  schools,  except  those  for  mercantile 
employees: 

TRADE  CONTINrATION  SCHOOL  FOB  BAKERS. 

Preparatory  course:  Arithmetic,  2;  German  lai^iiage  and  reading,  2;  exercises  in 
orthography,  1;  style,  1. 
Trade  course:  Arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  1};  business  forms,  1];  physics  and 

chemistry,  3. 

TRADE  CONTINCATION  SCHOOL  OF  THE  BASKET  MAKERS'  GUILD. 

first  year:  Geometry  and  geometrical  drawing,  2;  free-hand  drawing,  1};  trade 
drawing,  If. 

Second  year:  Geometry  (stereometry)  and  projections,  1;  geometrical  and  pro- 
jection drawing,  1;  free-hand  drawing,  IJ;  trade  drawing,  IJ. 

Third  year:  Projections  and  shading,  1;  projection  drawing,  1;  shaded  designs,  1; 
free-hand  drawing;  trade  drawing,  3. 

TRADE  COSTINrATION   SCHOOL  OF  THE  BOOKBINDERS  AND  LEATHER 
ASD  PASTEBOARD  GOODS  AND  CASE-MAKERS'  GtJILD. 

Free-hand,  trade,  and  geometrical  drawing,  6;  practical  instruction  in  hand  and 
press  gilding,  4;  bookkeeping,  time  not  specified. 

TRADE  CONTIXUATION  SCHOOL   FOR  BRAZIERS,  BRONZE  WORKERS,  AND 

CHASERS. 

First  year:  Study  of  projections,  with  exercises  in  drawing,  2;  free-banddrawing|4 
modelil^,  4.  '  Digitized  by  VjOO^IC 
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Second  year:  Free-hand  drawing{forcha8er8),  2;  free-hand  drawing  (for  mounters 
and  other  bronze  workers),  4;  modeling,  2;  chemistry  and  phrBic?,  2;  chasing  (for 
chasera),  4;  chaning  (for  mouDtera  and  other  bronze  workerB),  2. 

Third  year:  -Trade  drawing,  2;  modeling,  2;  chasing,  4;  bookkeeping,  2. 

TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  OF  THE  nUTCHEOS^  GUILD. 

Preparatory  course:  Reading  and  grammatical  exerci^cfi,  2;  arithmetic,  2;  pennum- 
ship,  1. 

Firet  year;  German  language,  2J;  arithmetic,  lA;  trade  instruction,  1. 
Second  year:  German  language,  1     industrial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  2^;  trade 
instruction,  1. 

trade  continuation  school  for  apprentices  of  the  viekna 

cabinetmakers'  guild. 

Technical  drawing:  Elements  of  geometry,  study  of  pcoraetry,  elementa  of  shading. 

Trade  divit^ion  for  cabinetmakers:  Free-hand  drawing,  furniture  drawing  from 
objects,  free-hand  drawing  from  plaster  models. 

Trade  diviKion  for  joiuen:  Drawing  of  simple  joinery  objects,  drawing  from  plasty 
models. 

Industrial  arithmetic:  Business  forms,  industrial  bookkeeping. 
The  hours  i>er  week  devoted  to  each  study  arc  not  specified. 

TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CONFECTIONERS'  GUILD. 

First  year:  Free-hand  drawing,  2;  fierman,  1;  arithmetic,  1;  chemistry,  1;  pen- 
manship, 1. 

Second  year:  Free-band  drawing,  1;  modeling,  1;  German,  1;  arithmetic  and  indoa- 
trial  bookkeeping,  1;  cltcmistry  uid  study  of  materials,  1. 

TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  FOR  DECORATORS  AND  DECORATIVE 

PAINTERS. 

First  year:  Language,  2;  arithmetic,  2;  geometry,  1;  free-hand  drawinn,  2;  geo- 
metrical drawiuR,  2. 

Second  year.  Chemistr}*,  1;  arithmetic,  1;  bookkeeping,  1;  trade  instruction  (draw- 
ing and  modeling),  6. 

TRADE  CONTINUATION   SCHOOL  OF  THE   GLAZIERS,  GLASS  DEALERS, 
AND  GLASS  GRINDERS'  GUILD. 

language,  including  grammar,  composition,  and  business  fonns,  1;  arithmetic,  1; 
free-hand  drawing,  2;  penmanship,  1 ;  trade  instruction,  2. 

TRADE   CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS    OF   THE    RESTAURANT  AND  CAF^ 

keepers'  GUILD. 

For  reataurant-kf'pers'  apprentices. 

First  year:  German  language,  2;  arithmetic,  1;  calligraphy,  1;  French  language,  2. 
Second  year:  Business  forms,  1;  bookkecpimir  And  arithmetic,  1;  trade  iustruction, 
2;  French  language,  2. 

For  caje-leepert'  apprmticm. 

First  year:  (icrman  language,  2;  arithmetic,  1;  French  langoi^,  3;  trade  instruc- 
tion, 1. 

Second  year:  Business  forms,  1;  arithmetic,  1;  Frencli  language,  2;  trade  instruc- 
tion and  study  of  food  and  food  products,  1;  geography  and  bookkeeping,  1. 
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Special  muraea. 

PoE  cooks'  apprenliceB:  Drawing  and  modeling,  2. 

For  graduates  of  the  first-year  courses:  French  language,  2. 

For  graduates  of  the  second-year  courses:  French  language,  2  to  4;  English  lan- 
guage, 2  to  4. 

TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  OF  THE  HOTEL-KEEPERS'  GUILD. 

First  year:  German  language  (bnsiBess  fanns),  1;  industrial  arithmetic,  1;  ipen- 
manihip,  1;  French  langnl^,  2;  instruction  in  the  manner  of  ser>ing  and  in  the 
nature  of  food  and  food  products,  1. 

Second  year:  German  luif^age  (business  forms),  1;  industrial  bookkeeping  and 
arithmetic,  1 ;  gec^raphy  fuid  history  of  native  coontry,  1 ;  instruction  in  the  mazk&er 
of  serving  and  in  the  nature  of  food  and  food  producte,  I. 

Special  courses. 

For  cooks'  apprentices:  Drawing  and  modelmg,  2. 

For  graduates  of  the  second-year  course:  French  language,  2  to  4;  English  lan- 
guage, 2  to  4. 

TECADE  CONTINUATION  COUBSE  FOK  JEWELEBS,  GOLD  AND  SILYEB 
SMITHS,  AND  ENGBAVEBS. 

First  year:  Projection  drawing,  2;  free-hand  drawing,  4;  modeling,  2  to  4;  physics 
(summer  term),  1 ;  chemistry,  3;  calligraphy  (summerterm) ,  I;  engraving,  4;  chasing,  4. 

Second  year:  Modeling,  2  to  4;  chenustry,  3;  engraTing,  4;  chaang,  4;  book- 
keeping, 2. 

TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  FOB  LITHOGBAPHEE8  AND  LITHOGBAFHIO 
AND  COPPEBPLATB  PEINTEBS. 

First  year:  Elementary  free-hand  drawing,  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing, 
study  of  materials,  industrial  arithmetic,  calligraphy,  German  language. 

Second  year:  Free-hand  drawing  and  industrial  art,  trade  drawing,  study  of  pro- 
jections?, calculating  and  making  price  estimates,  study  of  materials  with  special 
reference  to  the  art  printing. 

The  bouiB  per  week  devoted  to  each  study  are  not  specified. 

TBADE   SCHOOL    FOB  APPRENTICES   OF  THE  VIENNA  LOCK  AND  HOUSE 

smiths'  GUILD. 

First  year:  Geometrical  drawing,  2;  projections;  free-band  drawing,  3;  industrial 
arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  1. 

Second  year:  Industrie  arithmetic  Mid  bookkeeping,  1;  trade  drawing,  2; 
technology,  1. 

TRADE  COURSE  OF  THE  OPTICIANS'*  GLTLD. 

This  course  is-  intended  only  for  apprentices  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study 
at  an  industrial  contizniation  school  and  are  approu:hing  the  close  of  their  term  of 
apprenticeship.  The  instruction  is  therefore  entirely  technical  and  includes  the 
study  of  optics,  the  nature  and  use  of  lenses  and  optical  instruments,  the  structure  o£ 
the  eye,  etc. 

TBADE  SCHOOL  FOB  HOUSE  AND  WAGON  FAXXTEBS'  APPBENTICES. 
Fint  year:  Language,  2;  arithmetic,  2;  drawing,  2. 

Second  year:  Language,  1;  arithmetic,  1;  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing,  2; 

free-hand  drawing,  2.  I 
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TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  OF  THE  PAPER  HANGERS'  GUILD. 

First  year:  German  language  and  businese  forms,  1;  arithmetic,  1;  geometrical 
deeigna  in  connection  vith  geometrical  drawing,  2;  free-hand  drawing,  2. 

Second  year:  Arithmetic  and  simple  industrial  bookkeeping,  1;  geometry  and 
study  of  projections,  1;  free-hand  drawing,  3;  practical  instruction,  1. 

Thinl  year:  Free-hand  drawing  and  study  of  styles,  4;  practical  instruction,  1. 

TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  FOR  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  3IAKERS. 

First  year;  German  language  and  business  forms,  Ij;  geography,  i;  physics,  1; 
ge<mietry  and  geometrical  drawing,  IJ;  free-hand  drawing,  Ij. 

Second  year:  Industrial  laws  and  business  forme,  1 ;  arithmetic  and  industrial  book- 
keeping, 1';  projections,  1;  acoustics,  1;  constructive  drawing,  3. 

TRADE   CONTINUATION   SCHOOL   FOR   PRINTERS'  AND   TYPE  FOUNDERS* 

APPRENTICES. 

First  year:  German  language,  2;  drawing,  2;  industrial  arithmetic,  1;  instruction 
in  composition,  1;  reading  from  manuscripts  and  proof  reading,  1. 

Second  year:  German  language,  1;  French  lat^uage,  1;  drawing,  2;  instruction  in 
composition,  1;  instruction  in  printing  and  study  of  materials,  1;  reading  from 
manuscripts  and  proof  reading,  1. 

Third  year:  German  language  and  history  of  the  art  of  printing,  1;  French  lan- 
guage, 1;  instruction  in  composition,  2;  iiintruction  in  printing  and  study  of  mate- 
riaU,  2;  reading  from  manuscripts  and  proof  reading,  1. 

Class  in  type  founding:  Instruction  in  type  founding  and  study  of  materials,  1}; 
physics  and  mechanics,  Ij. 

TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  FOR  FEMALE  APFEtENTXCES  OF  THE  UNEN 
GOODS  manufacturers'  GUILD. 

First  year:  German  languid,  1;  arithmetic,  1;  penmanship,  1;  drawing,  2;  female 

handiwork,  4. 

Second  year:  German  language,  1 ;  arithmetic  and  industrial  bookkeeping,  1 ;  study 
of  materials,  1;  drawing,  2;  female  handiwork  and  work  on  sewing  machines,  4. 

trade  continuation  school  for  apprentices  of  the  garment 

makers'  guild. 

Preparatory  course:  German  language,  3;  arithmetic,  2;  free-hand  drawing,  2. 

First  year:  German  language  and  business  forms,  2;  arithmetic,  2;  five-hand 
drawing,  2;  trade  instruction,  1. 

Second  year:  German  language  and  buiiitiesa  forms,  1;  arithmetic  and  industrial 
bookkeeping,  1;  free-hand  drawing,  2;  geometry,  1;  anatomy,  1;  trade  instruction,  2, 

Third  year:  German  language  and  business  forms,  1;  arithmetic  and  industrial 
bookkeeping,  1;  free-hand  drawing,  2;  geometry,  1;  anatomy,  1;  trade  instruction, 
2;  special  trade  instruction  for  ladies*  tailors,  2. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  APPRENTICES  OF  THE  TINSMITHS*  GLTL1>. 

First  year:  Arithmetic,  J;  geometrical  designs  in  connection  with  gcometriwl 
drawing  (every  other  week),  2;  free-hand  drawing  (every  other  week),  2. 

Second  year:  Free-hand,  geometrical,  and  trade  drawing.  The  time  devotetl  to 
each  study  is  not  specified. 
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TRADE  CONTINUATIOTf  SCHOOL  FOR  WATCHMAKERS. 


First  year:  Arithmetic,  IJ;  geometery,  geometrical  and  projection  drawing,  2; 
physics,  I;  applied  theory  (trade  instruction),  1;  trade  drawing,  1. 

Second  year:  Arithmetic,  };  physics,  1;  applied  ttioory  (trade  instruction],  1}; 
trade  drani-ing,  3. 

Third  year:  Trigonometry,  i;  chemistry,  };  electricity  and  magnetiam,  1;  applied 
theory  (trade  instruction),  2;  trade  drawing,  2. 

TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  FOR  WEAVERS,  KNITTERS,  AXD  TRIMMING 

MAKERS. 


First  year:  Technology  of  hand  weaving,  study  of  materials,  study  of  weaving, 
analysis,  and  calculation,  3;  free-hand  drawing  and  practical  weaving,  3. 

Second  year:  Technology  of  hand  weaving,  study  of  weaving,  analysis,  and  calcula- 
tion, 3;  trade  drawing,  making  of  designs,  and  practical  work,  3;  Carman  busineis 
forms,  commercial  arithmeUc,  and  bookkeeping,  2. 


First  year:  Technologj'  of  knitting,  study  of  materials,  analysis,  calculation,  3; 
practical  work  on  simple  knitting  machines,  6;  German  businet^s  formp,  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping,  2. 


First  year:  Trade  technology,  study  of  materials,  study  of  weaving,  analysis,  and 
calculation,  3;  free-hand  drawing,  and  practical  work,  3. 

Second  year:  Trade  technology,  study  of  materials,  study  of  weaving,  analysis, 
and  calculation,  3;  free-hand  drawing  and  practical  work,  3;  German  business  forms, 
commercial  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping,  2. 

TRADE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  VIENNA  TURNERS*  GUILD. 

First  year:  Klementary  free-hand  drawing,  2;  geometrical  drawing  and  elements 
of  geometry,  3;  industrial  arithmetic,  business  forms,  and  industrial  bookkeeping,  3; 
physics  and  chemifitry,  2. 

Second  year:  Study  of  styles,  trade  drawing,  and  modeling,  6;  technology  of  the 
vood-tuming  industry— (1)  theoretical  instruction  with  demonstrations,  2;  (2)  prac- 
tical instruction  alternating  with  trade  drawing — (a)  wood  turning  and  other  raw 
materialp,  6;  (b)  car\-ing  on  wood,  meerschaum,  agalmatolite,  and  engraving  on 
mother-of-pearl,  bone,  amber,  etc.,  6;  calculation,  1;  chemical  instruction  in  bleach- 
ing, coloring,  etc.,  1. 

Third  year:  Study  of  styles,  trade  drawing,  and  modeling,  6;  prat^tical  instruction 
alternating  with  trade  drawing— (1)  turning  in  wooil  and  other  raw  materials,  6; 
(2)  carving  in  wood,  meerschaum,  etc.,  and  engraving  on  mother-of-pearl,  bone,  etc., 
6;  (3)  methods  of  finishing  by  chemical  treatment  (bleaching,  coloring,  macerating, 
etc.),  3. 

These  special  trade  courses  usually  cover  from  one  to  three  years 
each.  The  length  of  the  school  tenn  is  usuallj'  ten  months  per  year, 
although  in  a  few  cases  it  is  considerably  less.  The  hours  of  study 
vary  greatly  in  the  different  schools,  ranging  from  li  to  20  per  week. 
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At  thp  beg^inning  of  the  school  term  .1898-99  there  were  153  indus- 
trial continuation  schools,  with  344  classes  and  1,048  principals  and 
teacberH,  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  school  commission  of 
Vienna.  A  total  of  33,107  pupils  matriculated,  of  whom  24,238  com- 
pleted their  course.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of 
schools,  classes,  teachers,  and  pupils  for  each  of  the  four  classes  of 
continuation  schools: 

IXDUSTRIAL  COXrnn'ATIOy  SCHOOLS,  YTEHmA,  TERU  1SB8-99. 


Cboncter  ol  school  or  course. 


Oeneial  preparatory  courses  and  preparatorr  coudks  for 
botel  and  cafii  employees  

iDdunlrial  continuation  achoola  for  male  apprentices  

Industrial  continuatioti  schools  for  girls  

Special  trade  continuation  SGtaooIs  lor  mole  and  female  tlp- 
prenticcs  ;  

Total  


Schook 

or 
TOurscs. 

riaases. 

Princi- !  Pupils. 

pals  1  —  —  

and     M«»rt^j  C™"- 

77 

2S9    13.^;  10,492 

35 

72 

381  ,    N,445  1  5,668 

3 

22 

99     i,e»3 :  I.SIS 
1 

33 

107 

300  1   9, 519  '     G,  7C5 

153 

344 

1,(H8  j  33,107  1  24,238 

The  number  of  apprentices  and  iourneymen  who  matriculated  in  each 
of  these  classes  of  schools,  except  the  industrial  continuation  schools 
for  girls,  is  shown  for  each  occupation  in  the  two  following  tables: 

AI'PEENTICES  AND  JOCBSEYMEX  MATRICULATIXG  IX  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS  OP  VIENNA,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

APPBENTICE8. 


Occupatlon.i. 


Bakers  

Basket  makers  

Btucksmiths  

Bandage  makers  

Bcddin^r  makers  

Bookbiiid«-rs  

Brass  workers  

Bronze  workers  

Brush  makers  

Butchers  

Cabinetmakers  and 

joiners  

CiifL-  employees  

Carpenters  

Caw    and  Aeatb 

makera  

Chaeera  

Clock    and  watch 

makers  

Chimney  sweeps  

Commercial  occupa- 
tions  

Confectioners  

Coopers  

Copperplate  printers. 

Coppeismttha  

Cutlet^  tool  smiths, 

and  canamental 

wrooghMron 

workers  

Deooraton  


Indiwtrlal  continoatlon 
schools. 


Tra^P-  I  P*™-  Total. 

I  tory.  I 


Prc- 


S05 
26 


28 


107 


1«2 

123 


3,294 
Ids 


166 


3 
3 
110 
11 
2 
221 
J4 
201 
21 
40 


520 
"45' 
43 


87 


4."> 
W 

■m 
3 
a 

113 
10 
81 
46 

m 

13 

95 

76 
fl 

32 
13 

4 
13 
138 


39 


57 
376 

14 
10 

362 
24 

327 
67 

696 

2,980 
142 
140 

124 
173 

226 
19 

3,301 
175 
181 
8 
81 


85 
H2 


Occupations, 


Industrial  continuation 
BChoola. 


Trade,  i 


Gcn- 
enl. 


36 


106 


Dentists  

Draftsmen  

Dyers  

Earthenware  makers 

Engravers,  glass  and 
metal  

Fan  makers  

File  cutlcni  

Finishers,  textile  

Founders  

Furriers  

Galvanlzers  

Gardeners  

Gas  and  water  pipe 
layers  

Gem  cutter  

Gilders  

Gia.>w  blowers  ... 

Glass  cutters  

Glaziers  

Glove  makers  

Gold  and  silver 
pmiths  and  Jewel- 
ers  

Gunsmiths   

Hairdressers  and  bar- 
bers   

Hat  makers  *  

Hotel  and  restanrant  I 
employees   893 

Hon»e«hoer8  1  


44 


111) 


14 
15 
65 
14  I 

09  . 

19 

a  1 

267 
41 
3 

24  j 
63 


Pre-  i 

para-  Total. 
t«ri'. 


326 
19 

17  I 
531 


3 
I 
78 
12 

7 
13 

36 
4 
183 
129 
1 
15 

■25 
1 

19 
2 
7 
36 
20 


17 

Its 

.  3S 

181 
20 
65 
13 
4A0 
170 
4 


as 
1 

81 

II 

9 
106 


27 


S4 

135 
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APPREKTICES  AND  JOURXEYUEN  UATKIC[TI«A.TrNa  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONTINUATION 
8CHOOLa  OF  VIENNA,  BY  OCCUPATIONS— Concluded. 

APPRBimCBB-^Concludcd. 


Indtutrial  contlDuaUoB 

Bchoobt. 


Oitiiipstlniu. 


Instrument  tnakeni. . 
■Knitters  

Lacquerttrs  

Leataergoods  wurk- 
ere  

Lithographers 

Loclumitha. 

Hacliiiilats  ... 

Muonfl  

UetAl  workers 

lloldcts  

Holding  cuttera 

Needle  makers 

Opticians  

pAinters  

Faliiters,  gla"*,  por- 
celain, etc  

Painters,  Hlgn  and 
letter  

Parasol  and  umbrel- 
la makers  

PosteboHrd  good;! 
work  era  

Pattern  and  embroid- 
ery designers 

Pavers  

Photogmpbers 

Pipe  cutters  

Platers  

Printers  nnd  typeaet- 
tew  

Ribbon  maken 

Roofers  


Industrial  conUnnatku 
•choole. 


Oecupatlonx. 


Trade. 


Rope  makers  

Rulers  

Saddle,  hamt-!<s,  and 

valise  makers  

Sculptors  

Seam.<itrusj:CH  

Shearers,      woolen  : 

cloth  

Shoemakers  

Sieve   and  lattice 

makers  

Soap  boilers  

Spur  mnkcm  

Stonecutters  

Stucco  workers  and 

plasterers  

Sword  makers  

Tailors  

Tanners  

Tinsmiths  

Toy  makers  

Trimming  makers... 
Turners,  wood,  Ivory, 

etc  

Type  founders  

Upholsterers  

wagon  makers  

Weavers  

Wheelwrights  

Wire  drawer  

Not  reported  


S2A 


355 


260 


100 


12 


1  214 

114 

'  1-2 

5 

1  168 

111 

1  3 

10 

25 

1 

5a 

1 

7 

9,293 

8,101 

Pre- 
para- 
tory. 

15 
1 

2S0 
11 
1 

2,388 

9 
6 
5 
15 

20 
2 

2,063 
29 
223 
2 
10 

616 


157 


165 


Total. 


20 
2 

4.53 
422 

359 

2 

18 
6 
U 
9i 

29 
8 

2,676 
33 
595 
6 
122 

874 
17 
448 
21 
60 
218 
1 
7 


31,242 


JOV.'BIfEYnBIf. 


Basket  makers  

Blacksmith  

Bookbinders  

Bronze  worker  

Cabinetmakers  

Case  and  sheath 
maker  

Chasers  

Clock  and  watch 
makers  

Commercial  occupa- 
tions  

Decorator  

Draftsmen  

Engravers  

Founder  

Qas  and  water  pipe 
layer  

Gold  and  silver 
smiths  

Instrument  makers, 
musical  


Knlttem  

Lithographers  

Lock^mlth3  

Machinistd  

Mason  

Metal  worker*  

Opticians  

Photographer  

Ribbon  makers  

Sculptors  

Spar  maker  

Stu  (-coworker  and 

plasterer  

Tinsmith  

Trimming  makers. . . 
Turnen,wood,ivorj', 

etc  

Upholsterers  

Wagon  makers  

WeaveiB  


Total. 


226 


44 


10 
4 

42 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
S 


1 
1 

b 

33 
8 
4 

42 

"in 


The  entire  cost  of  the  industrial  continuation  schools  and  courses,  aa 
far  as  it  Tvas  met  by  the  industrial  school  commission,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1868,  amounted  to  321,023  florins 
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($131,553)  during  the  year  1S98.    This  amount  was  distributed  as 


follows: 

General  expenses   $6, 074 

Preparatory  continuation  Bchoola   36, 902 

Industrial  continuation  achools   -   66,034 

Trade  continuation  pchools       19, &47 

Coat  of  an  industrial  exposition   924 

Prizes  awarded  to  pupils   1, 172 


Total  ■   131,563 


This  does  not  include  the  expenditures  privately  incurred  by  the 
guildij  for  the  special  trade  continuation  schools  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested, the  amount  of  which  is  not  known.  There  were  also  special 
State  aubsidies  amounting  to  36,050  florins  ($14,636),  subsidies  of  4,580 
florins  (^1,859)  by  the  provincial  board  of  commerce  and  industry,  and 
of  8,800  florins  ($3,573)  by  the  city  of  Vienna  for  special  trade  contin- 
uation schools  and  courses.  In  addition  to  this  the  city  of  Vienna  bore 
the  cost  of  lighting  the  school  rooms,  which  involved  an  average  annual 
expenditure  of  about  10,000  florins  (^,060). 

ATTITUDE  OF  EDUCATORS,  EMPLOYERS,  AND  GRADU- 
ATES OF  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  TOWARD 
TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

With  regard  to  the  opinions  of  educators,  employers,  and  trade- 
school  graduates  toward  trade  and  technical  education  in  Austria 
the  following  information  has  been  received  by  means  of  personal 
interviews: 

A  proniiuent  official  of  the  imperial  Austrian  ministry  of  education 
stated  that  trade  schools  have  been  especially  oflfcctive  in  reviving  the 
old  cottage  industries  of  lace  working  and  basket  making,  and  have 
improved  the  educational  and  industrial  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Trade  unions  have  played  practically  no  part  either  in  creating  or  in 
opposing  the  creation  of  these  schools.  Tiude  education  generally,  in 
his  opinion,  has  enabled  pupils  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  fit 
themselves  for  a  higher  class  of  work,  cither  immediately  or  ultimately. 
With  regard  to  the  preference  for  trade-school  graduates  by  employ- 
ers or  superintendents,  this  o6Scial  says  that  experience  varies  consid- 
erably. Trade-school  pupils,  on  entering  the  shox>s,  do  not  hare  the 
same  manual  dexterity  as  those  who  have  been  several  years  at  practi- 
cal work.  Some  employers  therefore  prefer  the  latter  as  being  more 
dexterous.  Others,  however,  realize  tliat  ultimately  the  school-trained 
boys  will  become  the  more  valuable  workmen  and  therefore  prefer  to 
employ  them.  The  trade  schools  have  generally,  in  his  opinion,  proved 
satisfactory  and  have  fully  attained  the  end  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished.   He  believes  that  the  best  results  in  pure  trade  education  are 
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time  the  evening  and  Sunday  classes,  which  give  them  the  theory  ana 
general  instruction  concerning  the  industries  in  which  they  are  employed. 

The  director  of  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery  and  supplies  in  Vienna,  employing  32  foremen  and  about 
2,000  wage-workers,  stated  that  all  his  foremen  and  about  20  per  cent  of 
his  wage-workers  had  attended  trade  sdiools,  especially  the  schools  for 
foremen,  the  State  industrial  schools,  and  the  Technological  Indus- 
trial Museum.  His  establishment  encourages  in  every  way  the  attend- 
ance of  evening  eontinaation  schools  by  its  employees.  The  director 
states  that  persons  educated  in  trade  and  continuation  schools  can  more 
readily  obtain  employment,  receive  better  positions  and  wages,  and 
advance  more  I'apidly  than  persons  not  so  educated.  The  attendance 
at  trade  schools  by  employees  of  this  establishment  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  latter,  especially  in  the  case  of  machine  and  electrical 
fitters  and  mounters.  The  best  training  for  a  thoroughly  skilled 
workman,  in  the  opinion  of  this  director,  is  a  three  or  four  years' 
apprenticeshij)  iu  a  well-regulated  establishment,  with  a  simultaneous 
attendance  at  an  industrial  continuation  school;  after  the  completion 
of  the  apprenticeship,  several  years'  practical  work  as  journeyman  in 
different  establishments,  followed  by  an  attendance  at  the  evening 
coui'scs  of  an  industrial  school.  Those  persons,  however,  who  aspire 
to  become  foremen  of  workshops,  foremen  of  fitters  or  mounters,  etc., 
o.ught  to  take  a  full  course  at  a  school  for  foremen,  a  day  State  indus- 
trial school,  or  the  Technological  Industrial  Museum. 

Statements  were  received  from  an  assistant  foreman  of  machinists 
and  from  a  number  of  machinists  and  other  skilled  metal  workers  in 
Vienna,  some  of  whom  attended  the  State  industnal  schools  and  others 
the  Technological  Industrial  Museum  at  different  times  from  1894  to 
XiMO,  The  assistant  foreman  attended  both  of  these  classes  of  insti- 
tutions. Nearly  all  of  the  men  received  employment  immediately 
upon  leaving  school.  They  all  agree  in  saying  that  the  education 
received  in  a  trade  school  facilitated  their  obtaining  employment  and 
insured  the  retention  of  their  positions,  and  increased  their  diances  for 
obtaining  higher  posts  and  better  wages.  They  believe,  however,  that 
a  trade-school  education  alone  is  insufficient,  and  that  in  order  to  be 
effective  it  must  be  preceded  b}'  several  years*  practical  experience, 
otherwise  the  »^tudent  will  not  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
subjects  taught. 

Information  regarding  the  trade  continuation  schools  of  the  hotel, 
restaurant,  and  caf^  owners'  guilds  in  Vienna  was  received  from  the 
principals  of  these  schools  and  from  one  hotel  proprietor. 

The  principals  of  these  schools  stated  that  attendance  is  compulsory 
for  all  apprentices  of  members  of  the  guild,  and  that  the  apprentices 
are  usually  graduated  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years.  They  are 
employed  while  attending  the  school,  and  if  they  choose  to  leave  their 
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employers  after  their  apprenticeship  term,  and  have  been  orderly  and 
diligent,  they  can  find  immediate  employment  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  schools  from  25  to  40  per  cent  more  apprentices  find  employment 
in  foreign  counti'ies.  Persons  "who  have  not  attended  these  schools 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding  employment  as  waiters,  ho^l  clerks, 
ete. ,  in  Y lenna.  Tboso  who  hare  been  graduated  with  good  records 
advance  very  rapidly,  especially  in  foreign  countries.  These  continu- 
ation schools  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  principals,  proved  very  satis- 
factory, but  regular  day  schools  would  be  desimble  for  prospective 
owners  or  managers  of  hotels. 

A  hotel  manager  employing  fiom  40  to  50  persons  reported  that 
about  20  of  these  employees  attended  the  trade  continuation  schools 
of  the  hotel,  restaurant,  and  caf(s  owners'  guilds.  Attendance  at  the 
schools  is  compulsory  for  certain  classes  of  hotel  employees  while  serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship.  He  considers  it  a  duty  to  encourage  the  schools 
in  every  way,  because  jjcrsons  gnvduated  by  them  find  employment  more 
readily,  secure  better  positions  and  higher  wages,  and  advance  more 
rapidly  than  others.  One  great  advantage  is  that  {arsons  who  served 
apprenticeships  in  other  than  first-class  hotels  are  no  longer  barred 
from  advancement  as  was  formerly  the  case.  The  quality  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  graduates  of  these  schools  is  greatly  superior  to  what 
it  was  formerly.  Before  the  establishment  of  these  schools  the  higher 
posts,  such  as  managers,  hotel  clerks,  etc.,  were  filled  by  foreigners, 
mostly  Germans  and  Swiss,  but  now  these  positions  are  being  filled  by 
graduates  of  these  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  continuation  schools  for  female  appren- 
tices of  the  linen  goods  manufacturers'  guild,  a  statement  was  made  by 
the  president  of  the  guild,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the  administra- 
tive board  of  these  schools.  In  his  opinion,  schools  of  his  guild  have 
tlie  advantage  that  they  teach  all  the  different  operations  pei-formed  in 
the  various  branches  of  linon  goods  manufacture,  and  that  the  gradu- 
ates can  therefore  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  changes  in  styles 
or  fashions.  As  apprentices  in  establishments,  the  girls  acquire  train- 
ing only  in  single  branches,  and  arc  as  a  rule  engaged  on  the  same 
class  of  work  from  8  a.  m.  until  7  p.  m.;  but  during  the  two  hours  per 
day  on  three  week  days,  when  they  are  compelled  to  attend  the  guild 
schools,  they  obtain  instruction  in  all  branches.  It  is  surprising,  he 
said,  what  is  being  accomplished  by  the  trade  continuation  schools,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  exhibitions  at  the  close  of  each  school  year.  They 
unite  theory  and  practice  in  beautiful  hai'mony.  He  admits  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  guild  do  not  like  to  see  their  apprentices  spend 
tiiat  part  of  the  time  in  school  which  would  otherwise  bo  spent  in 
the  factory,  but  he  said  that  this  probably  justiliable  ambition  of  the 
individual  should  not  deter  the  guild  in  its  effort  to  afford  the  younger 
people  an  opportunity  to  become  educated  in  the  various  branches  of 
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work  for  their  own  benefit  and  usefulness,  and  later  on  also  for  the 
good  of  the  guild,  for,  with  competent  labor,  the  manufacturer  can 
advance  more  easily  and  can  thus  benefit  himself  and  his  industry. 

Two  manufacturers  of  linen  goods  in  Vienna  who  replied  to  the 
inquiries  differ  on  almost  every  point  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
these  schools.  One  of  them  encourages  in  every  way  he  can  the 
attendance  of  these  schools.  Ho  believes  that  women  educated  therein 
can  more  readily  find  employment,  are  more  apt  to  advance  to  higher 
positions,  and  can  secure  higher  wages.  The  other  employer  can  see 
no  merit  whatever  in  these- schools,  and  considers  the  requirement 
which  compels  him  to  allow  his  fcmialo  apprentices  certain  hours  dur- 
ing the  day  for  school  attendance  a  positive  detriment  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  apprentices  on  account  of  the  time  lost.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  this  employer  has  a  collar  and  cuff  factory,  where  all 
the  work  is  specialized  and  is  mostly  done  by  machinery— conse- 
quently there  is  not  much  occasion  in  his  establishment  for  school- 
trained  employees. 

Two  foremen  of  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods, 
one  of  whom  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  continuation 
school  of  the  linen  manufacturers'  guild,  agree  that  the  tiudc  continu- 
ation schools  for  girls  are  advantageous  in  enabling  the  girls  to  obtain 
employment  and  in  facilitating  their  advancement  to  higher  pay  and 
better  positions.  Such  schools  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  exactness 
and  artistic  taste  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TSASB  Am  TECEHICAL  ESITCATIOV  IN  BELGZtJK. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  general  extension  of  the  systems  of  inaustrial  education  in 
Europe,  Belgium  has  not  been  behindhand.  She  has  undoubtedly  been 
influenced  more  or  less  by  the  movement  in  neighboring  countries,  and, 
within  a  few  j'cars,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  n  fine  yystem  of  schools 
for  the  technical  tiuining  of  her  youth.  This  sj'stem  presents  some 
cbai'acteristic  and  peculiar  features. 

There  is  no  general  law  regulating  trade  and  technical  education  in 
Belgium.  The  State  has  created  no  schools  of  its  own.  Complete 
liberty  in  the  matter  of  originating  movements  for  the  formation  of 
trade  and  technical  schools  has  been  left  to  the  local  authorities  or  to 
private  individuals.  The  Government  has  taken  the  position  that,  as 
such  schools  should  be  organized  with  a  view  to  meeting  strictly  local 
needs,  there  should  be  considered  from  a  local  point  of  view  such 
questions  as  are  presented  by  the  character  of  the  industries  to  be 
benefited,  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  prospective  pupils,  and  numer- 
ous other  elenicnts  peculiar  to  each  locality.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  has  been  no  attempt  to  follow  a  uniform  model.  The 
preceding  remarks  relate  only  to  the  fonnation  of  schools.  In  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  eventually' 
exercises  a  supervision  over  these  schools  after  it  has  once  come  to 
their  financial  aid.  Such  supervision  as  the  State  exercises  is  vested 
in  the  ministry  of  industry  and  labor. 

While  there  is  no  general  law  governing  the  formation  of  trade  and 
technical  schools,  the  Government  has  developed  a  -system  for  subsidiz- 
ing such  schools.  Each  year  the  Parliament  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  ministry  of  industry  and  labor  a  sum  to  be  distributed  among  the 
schooLs  under  consideration.  Such  schools,  whether  provincial,  com- 
munal, or  private,  as  desire  to  receive  a  portion  of  this  appropriation 
must  submit  a  formal  application,  accompanied  by  certain  documents 
which  will  allow  the  ministry  to  judge  if  the  school  comes  within  the 
cla.ssification  for  which  the  subsidy  is  intended.  These  documents  are 
the  school's  organic  law,  the  detailed  outline  of  studies  or  exercises, 
the  programme  of  class  hours,  the  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, and,  if  the  school  is  already  in  operation,  the  Hst  of  pupils. 

In  earlier  days  the  subsidy  was  not  usually  granted  until  the  school 
had  proved  its  character  and  u.sefulneas  by  its  work.  It  now  fre- 
quently happens,  however,  that  the  Government  extends  its  aid  to 
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schools  from  the  date  of  their  foundation.  In  return  for  subsidies 
granted  the  ministiy  requires  that  the  schools  shall  each  year  transmit 
for  its  approval  their  accounts  and  their  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  changes  which  are  to  be  made  in  the  organic  law  and 
programmes;  that  the}'  shall  submit  to  governmental  inspection,  and 
that  they  shall  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law  regarding 
the  naming  of  members  of  the  administrative  commission  and  of  the 
faculty. 

Thus  it  is  seen  the  Government  really  does  exercise  a  control  over 
schools  after  they  have  been  subsidized.  This  control  is  not  usually  of 
a  direct,  active  nature,  however.  As  a  general  inile,  if,  in  the  inspec- 
tion, a  fault  is  discovered,  no  matter  of  what  character,  the  ministry 
has  but  to  indicate  that  a  change  is  desirable  and  it  is  made.  Other- 
wise the  subsidy  will  pi-obably  be  withheld,  leaving  the  school  in  a 
crippled  financial  condition. 

In  granting  aid  the  ministry  of  industry  and  labor  has  adopted  the 
following  geneml  rales:  For  schools  where  the  instruction  is  theoret- 
ical only,  as  in  the  industiial  schools,  a  subsidy  is  given  equal  to  one- 
thiixl  the  total  expenses  of  the  school,  after  deduction  has  been  made 
of  any  rent  paid  and  the  sum  realized  from  tuition  fees.  For  trade 
schools  proper — that  is,  institutions  teaching  botli  the  theory  and  prac- 
tical manipulations  of  trades — the  subsidy  is  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the 
total  expenses,  after  deductions  similar  to  the  foregoing  have  been 
made.  In  the  case  of  these  schools,  also,  the  Government  pays  half 
the  expenditures  for  the  equipment  of  the  schools  with  tlio  necessary 
tools  and  appliances.  In  the  ease  of  almost  all  the  more  important 
schools  subsidies  arc  also  gmntcd  by  the  provinces  and  communes  in 
which  the  sch'ools  are  situated.  A  certain  amount  is  also  realized  from 
gifts  of  individuals  and  industrial  organizations. 

As  regards  payments  required  of  students,  each  school  follows  its 
own  desires.  In  some  instruction  is  gratuitous,  in  others  a  small 
entmnce  fee  is  required,  while  in  still  others  a  regular  tuition  fee  is 
charged.  With  few  exceptions,  however,  the  payments  required  of 
students  are  very  small  and  are  well  within  the  means  of  the  laboring 
classes,  from  whom  the  students  are  mainly  recruited. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  toward 
technical  education  is  the  system  for  the  regular  ins{}eetion  of  all  sub- 
sidized schools  by  a  corps  of  expert  inspectors  attached  to  the  ministry 
of  industr}'  and  labor.  At  the  head  of  this  service  is  an  inspector-gen- 
eral of  industrial  and  tiiulo  education.  Each  subsidized  school  of  the 
Kingdom  belonging  to  this  class  of  institutions  is  visited  at  least  once 
a  3'ear  by  this  officer  or  one  of  his  assistants  and  a  report  made  of  the 
result  Sunilar  inspections  are  made  by  the  provincial  authorities 
when  the  province  subsidizes  schools.  The  inspectors  render  assistance 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  administrative  commissions  the 
expei-icnces  and  practices  of  other  schools.  Unf^j^j^Kj^^oj^cl^i^llo 
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purposes  of  the  present  investigation,  these  reports  are  not  published. 
Only  at  considerable  intervals  of  time  are  general  reports  regarding 
the  conditions  of  industnal  education  in  the  Kingdom  issued.  The 
last  report  was  published  in  1897  and  relates  to  the  period  1884^85  to 
1895-90.  The  two  preceding  reports  were  issued,  one  in  1886  and  one 
in  1879.  In  consequence  of  this  failure  of  the  Goveiiiment  to  issue 
annual  reports,  information  regarding  many  of  the  schools  could  not 
bcobtaincd  for  a  later  date  than  the  school  3"ear  1895-96.  Thesystem, 
however,  had  become  firmly  e.stablished  by  that  date,  and  later  infor- 
mation, though  desirable,  would,  if  obtained,  throw  little  additional 
light  on  the  real  character  and  spirit  of  the  system  as  it  now  exists  in 
Belgium.  Most  of  the  information  regarding  individual  schools  has 
been  obtained  from  the  last  report  of  the  Belgian  Government  (1897), 
and  in  but  a  few  cases  from  direct  reports  of  the  schools.  Of  the 
industrial  schools  much  valuable  information  of  a  later  date  has  been 
derived  from  the  official  reports  of  the  inspector  of  the  province  of 
Hainaut. 

All  schools  described  in  the  Government  report  are,  or  have  been, 
subsidized.  While  there  are  some  nonsubsidized  schools  in  Belgium, 
they  are  neither  numerous  nor  important.  The  Government  reserves 
the  right  to  refuse  the  subsidy  if  the  school  does  not  produce  the 
desired  results,  or  if  the  organic  law  or  programmes  are  not  adhered 
to  or  are  not  changed  in  accordance  with  the  Government's  desire, 
etc.,  but  this  I'ight  is  not  often  exercised.  In  1896  only  three  or  four 
schools  wore  refused  the  usual  subsidy. 

Schools  may  be  established  b}'"  communes,  by  private  individuals,  or 
in  some  cases  by  the  provinces.  Those  under  piivate  direction  are 
known  as  private  schools  {ecolcs  Iih'es)^  those  under  communal  author- 
ity are  called  communal  schools  {ecolcs  comrnunales),  and  those  estab- 
lished by  the  province  are  called  provincial  schools  {ecoles  provincudes). 
All  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  subsidies  if  they  meet  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  ministry  of  industry  and  labor. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  what  is  called  the  "organic  law"  of 
schools.  This  is  an  instrument  which  every  Belgian  institution 
described  in  this  report,  even  the  apprenticeship  shops  and  ti*ade 
courses,  possesses.  It  is  promulgated  on  the  foundation  of  the  insti- 
tution and  must  be  approved,  along  with  other  documents,  before  the 
ministry  grants  subsidies.  It  defines  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  pro- 
posed school,  provides  for  its  government,  defines  the  conditions  upon 
which  pupils  will  be  received,  provides  for  the  nomination  of  an 
administrative  commission,  and  defines  its  duties,  etc.  When  the 
organic  law  is  once  approved  by  the  Government  it  must  remain  in 
force  until  a  change  is  officially  sanctioned. 

Although  receiving  State  aid  and  being  subject  to  State  supervision 
the  schools  are  essentially  local  institutions.  Each  school  is  supervised 
by  an  administrative  commission  composed  usugiyijieP^  V$0^?1@^ 
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the  neighborhood.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  appointed  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  and  province.  In  this  way  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  subsidies  is  safeguarded.  The  mayor  of  the  place  where 
the  school  is  located,  or  his  representative,  is  in  most  caees  the  presid- 
ii^  officer  by  virtue  of  a  provision  of  the  organic  law  of  the  school. 

These  commissions  each  year  ari*ange  the  programmes,  audit  the 
accountss,  and  make  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year,  establish  the  rules 
of  the  s<'hool,  propose  changes,  etc.,  and  give  advice  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  director  and  teachers.  In  the  case  of  communal  schools 
the  commission  is  responsible  to  the  commuDal  council.  The  council 
is  I'esponsible  to  the  provincial  and  State  authorities  after  subsidies 
have  been  granted  by  the  latter. 

CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  a  general  way  the  great  body  of  subsidized  institutions  described 
in  the  Government  report  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  classes- 
trade  schools  and  industrial  schools.  There  arc  u  few  institutions, 
however,  which,  although  presenting  features  similar  to  those  of  trade 
schook,  must  be  placed  in  a  separate  chiss,  hence  the  classiticatlon 
adopted  by  the  Belgian  Government  is  used,  with  slight  moditicationa, 
in  this  report.    The  classification  follows: 

INBTITUTIOXS  FOR  FEMALES. 

1.  Trade  school*,  including  (a)  trade  schools  proper;  (b)  trade  and 

housekeeping  schools;  (c)  housekeeping  and  trade  schools. 

2.  Housekeeping  schools  and  housekeeping  classes. 

3.  Trade  courses. 

4.  Apprenticeship  shops. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  MALES. 

1.  Industrial  schools. 

2.  Trside  schools. 

3.  Superior  trade  and  technical  schools. 

4.  Saint  Luke  trade  schools. 

5.  Apprenticeship  shops  (a)  for  stonecutting,  (b)  for  weaving. 

6.  Trade  courses. 

In  private  schools  the  administrative  commission  is  elected  from  the 
membership  of  the  founding  society,  a  society  fonned  to  look  after 
the  financial  and  other  needs  of  the  school.  The  commission  in  this 
case  is  directly  responsible  to  the  society. 

The  number  of  persons  composing  the  commission  varies  in  the 
different  schools,  but  It  is  usually  six.  A  recent  ministt^rial  circular 
directs  that  as  far  as  possible  the  members  shall  be  chosen  from 
among  the  heads  of  industrial  enterprises,  engineers,  and  the  like. 

In  communal  schools  the  administrative  commission  is  also  expected 
to  act  as  a  committee  of  patronage  to  promote  the  welfare  of  graduates, 
recruit  stadents  for  the  varioos  courses,  interestuieii^loy^v^tlSB 
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school,  ia  order  that  they  may  encourag-e  their  cmployceti  to  take  the 
evening  courses,  and  to  induce  parents  to  isend  their  sons  and  cooperate 
in  the  effort  to  secure  regular  attendance,  etc. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  classification  there  is  no  mention  of 
technological  institutes.  Belgium,-  of  coui'se,  possesses  a  number  of 
such  schools,  but  they  are  not  considered  as  trade  or  induKtrial  schools 
subject  to  the  ministry  of  industry  and  labor,  nor  do  they  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  report.  No  mention  Is  therefore  made  of 
them.  Each  of  the  classes  of  institutions  comprehended  within  the 
classification  will  be  described  in  turn.  As  indicated  by  Ihis  designa- 
tion, these  institutions  differ  essentially  in  charticter.  There  is  not 
one,  however,  that  does  not  keep  strictly  in  view  the  idea  of  pi*eparing 
students  to  be  able  to  earn  their  living  by  worl^ing  in  the  particular 
branches  of  industry  taught.  In  no  case  must  the  instruction  given 
be  mistaken  for  that  known  as  manual  training. 

To  avoid  repetition,  it  is  well  to  observe  the  general  conditions 
appertaining  to  these  schools  before  passing  to  a  consideration  of 
each  class.  In  the  description  of  each  class  there  will  be  mentioned 
whatever  is  interesting  or  peculiar  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  or  in 
the  organization,  or  whatever  peilains  particularlj'^  to  the  class  which 
is  being  described. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  drawing  in  all  trade  and  industrial 
schools.  Even  in  the  trade  schools  for  females  drawing  forms  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  instruction.  This  drawing  is  given  for  a  prac- 
tical end  and  is  taught  with  reference  to  its  use  in  particular  trades 
or  industries.  The  report  for  1897  s&ys  that  it  has  been  completely 
reorganized  within  a  recent  period,  and  placed  upon  a  uniform  basis 
for  both  trade  and  industrial  schools.  Pupils  no  longer  drixw  after 
lithographs,  but  directly  from  models  and  machinery,  and  the  drawing 
is  based  upon  the  study  of  projections  and  perspective. 

Improvements  have  been  introduced  in  other  directions.  The  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  in  general  has  been  elevated,  programmes  have 
been  revised,  and  the  instructors  are  better  paid  and  more  capable. 
Most  schools  have  collected  fairly  good  libraries,  and  many  of  the 
older  ones  have  good  collections  of  models  and  scientific  apparatus 
for  demonstrations;  but  with  the  larger  number,  especially  among  the 
recently  oi^nized  industrial  schools,  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  this  feature.  Some  of  the  older  schools  have  large  numbers 
of  models  made  by  pupils,  some  of  which  are  donated  from  time  to 
time  to  new  schools. 

As  a  means  of  developing  the  highest  efforts  of  the  students,  nearly 
every  trade  or  industrial  school  has  a  small  museum  in  which  ia 
placed  its  best  works.  A  public  exposition  of  the  work  at  the  end  of 
the  year  is  a  feature  in  most  schools,  especially  in  the  trade  schools, 
ThiB  is  said  to  exercise  a  beneficial  inffuenoe  over  the  pupils  and  to 
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brin;^  forth  their  bost  efforts.  Another  means  adopted  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  schools  with  the  same  end  in  view  is  the  granting  of 
traveling  scholarships  to  those  who  show  the  greatest  ability  in  their 
work  iind  examinations.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  student  to 
visit  Hotue  industrial  center  for  a  short  period  of  study  in  his  special 
line  of  work.  Genemlly  the  recipient  is  required  to  send  in  a  written 
report  of  his  observations. 

The  older  schools  are  now  established  for  the  great  part  in  com- 
fortable quarters,  many  having  buildings  specially  constructed  for 
their  purposes.  The  more  recent  schools,  however,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  class  known  as  "industrial,"  do  not  fare  so  well.  In 
a  numl)er  of  cases  the  accommodations  are  inadequate. 

Following  is  a  description  of  each  of  the  specified  classes  and  their 
relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the  system  as  a  whole: 

TRADE  SCHOOIiB  FOR  FEMALES. 

The  first  cUiss,  that  of  the  trade  schools,  represents  the  most  advanced 
form  of  trade  education  for  girls  in  Belgium.  Three  subdivisions  are 
made. 

The  ti-adc  schools  proper  are  those  having  the  most  complete  pro- 
gramme, l)oth  in  theoretical  and  practical  work,  the  sole  object  being 
to  teach  the  trades  open  to  girls,  at  the  same  time  carrying  forward 
the  ordinary  school  education  begun  in  the  pnmary  schools.  These 
8cho<jls  have  a  general  course  which  is  obligatory  for  all  pupiU. 
This  course  generally  includes  such  branches  as  French  and  Flem- 
ish, arithmetic,  historj',  geography,  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  etc. 
Some  schools  include  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  geometry,  etc. 
The  trades  taught  arc  necessarily  limited  in  number.  Thcj'  include 
dressmaking  and  cutting,  millinery,  ait ificial -flower  making,  indus- 
trial drawing  and  ornamentation,  painting  (on  glass,  china,  textiles, 
etc.),  linon  work  (lingerie),  embroidery,  etc.  Usually  the  general  reci- 
tations arc  beard  in  the  forenoon  and  the  practical  part  of  the  trade 
teaching  is  done  in  the  afternoon.  In  those  schools  housekeeping  is 
not  taught,  except  incidentally.  There  is  no  effort  to  prepare  the 
student  for  earning  her  living  by  housework.  This  fact  constitutes 
the  main  distinction  between  this  and  the  otlier  subdivisions  of  the 
trade  schools,  in  which  housekeeping  plays  a  prominent  part. 

The  trade  and  housekeeping  schools  have  a  less  extended  coui*se,  both 
in  theoretical  and  in  practical  work,  than  do  the  trade  schools  proper, 
but  considerably  more  time  is  given  to  instruction  in  housekeeping. 
This  work  includes  mending,  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  etc.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  as  in  the  trade  schools 
proper.  The  general  course  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  trade  schools, 
but  there  ara  not  so  many  trades  taught. 

The  housekeeping  and  trade  schools  are  not  very  important,  there 
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instruction  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  only  a  few  indispensable 
branches  being  taught,  whiJe  the  only  thing  taught  in  the  way  of 
trades  is  sewing  and  cutting  of  a  simple  character.  I'he  greater  part 
of  the  time  is  devoted  to  household  work,  the  principal  aim  of  the 
schools  being  to  prepare  good  housekeepers.  Only  to  a  slight  extent 
is  there  any  attempt  made  to  enlarge  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
students,  accounting,  hygiene,  etc.,  being  about  the  only  branches 
taught.  These  schools  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  two 
preceding  subdivisions  and  the  housekeeping  schools. 

The  trade  schools  proper  for  girls  were  the  first  trafle  institutions 
to  make  their  appearance.  They  §ven  antedate  the  firat  trade  schools 
for  boys.  The  first  one  was  established  in  Brussels  in  1865  by  private 
effort.  This  school,  which  was  more  or  less  an  experiment,  was  the 
outcome  of  efforts  to  ameliorate  conditions  confronting  young  girla 
who  were  compelled  to  enter  the  tMes.  It  had  long  been  apparent 
that  girl-i  learning  their  trades  in  the  ordinary  private  apprenticeship 
shops  were  subjected  to  many  unfavorable  influences.  Their  education 
was  neglected,  all  their  time  being  required  in  the  shops.  Employera 
were  frequently  too  ignorant  to  teach  the  trades  properly,  while 
others  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  allowing  their  apprentices  to 
become  thorough  artists  and  possible  competitors,  and  strove  to  keep 
them  in  inferior  positions  at  low  wages.  It  often  happened  that 
apprentices  would  be  kept  at  one  kind  of  work,  in  which  they  had 
become  proficient,  and  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  other 
branches.  Again,  necessity  often  determined  the  selection  of  the  first 
opjwrtunity  that  was  presented,  the  result  being  that  many  girls  were 
doomed  to  an  occupation  in  which  they  showed  no  aptitude,  and  thus 
they  were  in  no  position  to  compete  with  their  rivals  after  leaving  the 
shops.  Last,  but  not  the  least  evil,  was  the  low  moral  tone  prevailing 
in  some  workshops. 

A  few  public-spirited  persons  determined  to  attempt  a  reform,  and, 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  many  problems  that  were  presented, 
concluded  to  oi^nize  a  trade  school.  This,  it  was  thought,  was  the 
best  medium  through  which  to  ameliorate  such  conditions.  It  could 
furnish  pupils  a  special  training  in  their  chosen  vocation,  at  the  same 
time  developing  the  general  education  begun  in  the  primary  schools. 
It  was  also  argued  that  the  girls  would  be  left  more  or  less  under 
home  infiuenccs,  and  that  the  trade  school,  everything  considered, 
tended  to  furnish  a  better  moral  and  mental  equipment  for  their 
struggle  in  life  than  could  be  attained  in  the  workshops. 

By  private  donations  a  small  sum  was  collected.  A  call  was  then 
issued  to  the  public,  which  responded  more  or  less  freely,  and  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  establishing  a  school  the  Association  for  the  Trade 
Education  of  Women  was  formed,  the  members  agreeing  to  subscribe 
at  least  86  francs  ($6.9.5)  each  per  year.  Some  of  them  doiwted  much 
more.  The  coomiunal  council  of  Brussels  agreed  igtisecj^a:fdi90^to 
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Scholarships  at  36  francs  ($6.95)  each,  that  sura  being  the  price  first 
fixed  for  a  year's  tuition.  These  various  sums  were  considered  suffi- 
cient to  meet  oi'dinary  running  expenses,  and  for  other  expenditures, 
rent,  furniture,  etc.,  a  large  sum  was  donated  by  a  friend  of  the  movo- 
ment,  and  the  school  was  enabled  to  begin  operations.  At  a  later  date 
the  same  person  made  a  very  largo  donation,  which  placed  the  school 
upon  a  firm  footing.  In  1868  it  was  recognized  by  the  city  as  a  com- 
munal institution  entitled  to  subsidies,  and  the  same  year  it  began 
to  receive  contributions  from  the  State.  This  school  proved  success- 
ful, and  many  of  the  teachers  who  now  hold  positions  in  other  trade 
schools  were  graduated  from  this  institution. 

In  1873  a  second  school  was  created,  also  in  Brussels,  and  by  pri- 
vate initiative.  It  became  communal  in  1882.  In  1874:  a  third  trade 
school  for  girls  was  created,  located  at  Antwerp.  It  was  also  a 
private  school,  but  was  taken  over  by  the  commune  in  187U,  and 
first  received  a  subsidy  from  the  Government  in  1880.  A  few  yeara 
later  schools  were  opened  in  Mons  and  Verviers.  The  movement  was 
now  well  started  and  trade  schools  for  girls  sprang  up  in  several  parts 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  trade  and  housekeeping  and  the  housekeeping 
and  trade  schools  did  not  appear  until  a  decide  later. 

The  schools  of  these  three  subdivisions  arc  intended  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  clerks,  artisans,  small  merchants,  and  even  of  persons  of  the 
middle  class.  Although  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  programmes 
of  these  schools,  the  object  is  the  sfune  in  all — to  prepare  young  girlt^ 
to  earn  a  livelihood. 

In  all  the  above  subdivisions  of  the  trade  schools  the  recitations  and 
exercises  are  held  every  week  day  (Saturday  excepted  in  some  case»). 
Sessions  arc  hold  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon.  The  hours  per 
da^'  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States. 
The  duration  of  courses  of  study  is  not  imiform  even  for  schools  of 
the  same  subdivision.  In  the  trade  schools  proper  it  is  from  three  to 
four  years,  one  school  reporting  five  years.  The  trade  and  housekeep- 
ing schools  require  three  and  four  years  of  study,  while  the  housekee]>- 
ing  and  tmde  schools  require  two  and  three  years. 

AU  these  schools  are  cither  communal  or  private.  They  may  be 
subsidized  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  their  ordinary  cxi>enses. 
The  total  receipts  of  these  institutions  in  1896  was  344,478  franco 
($66,484).  Of  this  amount  the  contribution  of  the  State  was  93,303 
francs  ($13,008);  that  of  the  provinces  was  18,462  francs  ($3,568).  and 
that  of  the  communes  was  99,826  francs  ($19,260).  The  Imlance  rep- 
resents the  amount  derived  from  tuition  fees,  donations,  etc.  Trade 
schools  for  girls  have  shown  a  remarkable  growth  la  the  last  six  years. 
In  1896  there  were  only  23  schools  in  the  three  subdivisions,  while  on 
December  31, 1901,  there  were  46.  The  locality  of  these  46  schools  is 
shown  in  the  following  list,  which  was  furnished  by  the  ministry  of 
industry  and  hibor:  Digitized  byGoOglc 
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TRADE  SCHOOLS  PROPER. 

Communal  schools:  Antwerp,  Bruaselii  (2),  Ghent,  Ixelles,  Mons,  Verviers;  total,  7. 

^vate  schools:  Diest,  Enghien,  Frameries,  Ghent,  Grammont  (2),  Hal,  Ixelles 
(2),  Jodoigno,  Laeken,  Liege  (2),  Lonrain  (2),  Maline^  Molcnbeek,  Nivelles,  Samt* 
Gillefl,  Josse-Ten-Noode,  Schaerbeek,  XJccle,  Vilvoorden;  total,  23. 

TRADE  AND  HOUSEKEEPIXO  SCHOOL.S. 

Communal  schools:  Saint-GilleB,  Schaerbeek;  total,  2. 

Private  schools;  Braine-la-Leude,  Brussels  (2),  Etterbeek,  Gopselies,  Heverl^, 
Hougaerde,  LaLoaviere,  Lieire,  Quievrain,  Saint-Trond;  total,  11. 

HOUSEKEEPING  AND  TRADE  BCHOOU). 
Communal  schools:  Ath,  Laeken,  Tournay;  total,  3. 

In  1896  there  were  15  trade  schools  proper,  0  trade  and  housekeep- 
ing schools,  and  2  housekeeping  and  trade  schools,  while  the  above 
list  shows  that  there  arc  now  30  trade  schools  proper,  13  trade  and 
housekeeping  schools,  and  3  housekeeping  and  trade  schools. 

The  following  table  compilod  from  the  report  of  1897  shows  for 
each  school  the  year  when  the  school  was  created,  the  subsidies  and 
other  receipts,  length  of  course,  and  the  number  of  teachers,  students, 
and  graduates  during  the  year  1895-96: 

RECEIPTS,  TEACHERS.  STUDENTS.  ANI>  GRADUATES  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS,  TRADE  AND 
HOrsEKEEPINO  SCHOOLS,  A^D  HOUSEKEEPING  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS, 
l»t5-96. 


Van*  SubsidlcH  gTBiited  in 
1^^.    1895-90  by  the- 
Localltjr  uid  Und  of  school.  I  ; 
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HotrsEEEEPnra  schools  and  HOUSEEEEPnfa  classes. 

The  second  class  in  the  list  of  institutions  for  the  trade  education  of 
girls  includes  what  are  known  as  the  housekeeping  schools  and  house- 
keeping classes.  Probably  the  terms  schools  and  classes  of  domestic 
economy"  would  more  aptly  express  the  purpose  for  which  these 
institutions  were  created.  In  them  the  instruction  relates  only  to 
domestic  duties,  and  consists  for  the  greater  part  of  pi-actical  exercises. 

These  schools  arc  intended  for  girls  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  while 
primarily  designed  to  fit  girls  for  the  proper  care  of  their  own  homes, 
the  eflfect  of  the  instruction  received  is  to  prepare  them  for  entering 
domestic  service  as  laundresses,  cooks,  housekeepers,  etc.  They  prob- 
ably constitute  the  most  interesting  class  of  scholastic  institutions  in 
Belgium.  While  they  arc  interesting  as  educational  institutions  they 
are  much  more  so  as  social  institutions.  In  the  great  movement  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  it  became  evident  that  if 
permanent  good  was  to  be  accomplished  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  way  in  which  the  working  classes  expended  their  earnings,  as  well 
as  to  the  means  for  increasing  these  earnings.  It  was  noted  that  in 
many  cases  the  -poor  conditions  under  which  workingmen  were  living 
were  due  as  much  to  the  wasteful  way  in  which  their  earnings  were 
spent,  to  the  faulty  manner  in  which  their  food  was  prepared  for  the 
table,  to  the  absence  of  proper  care  of  the  household,  to  the  non- 
observance  of  even  the  most  elementary  rules  of  health  and  hygiene, 
to  the  poor  way  in  which  clothing  was  made  or  repaired  and  the  lack 
of  judgment  regarding  its  suitability  to  different  seasons  and  characters 
of  work,  etc.,  as  to  the  smallness  of  the  incomes  earned. 

To  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs,  it  was  necessary  that  the  house- 
wives should  be  awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  improved  methods  of 
housekeeping  as  a  factor  in  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. For  this  purpose  a  manufacturer  of  Couillet  in  1872  established  a 
school  of  housekeeping  for  the  daughters  of  his  workmen,  and  in  187i  a 
similar  institution  was  started  at  Frameries.  These  institutions  served 
as  models  for  others,  and  when  the  labor  commission  of  1886  made 
its  detailed  report  on  labor  conditions  it  commended  the  work  of  these 
schools  and  advised  the  creation  of  othei^. 

The  Government  took  up  the  matter  with  great  earnestness,  and  by 
a  royal  order  of  June  26,  1880,  it  created  a  central  committee  of 
pitronage,  with  the  Countess  of  Flanders  as  president.  This  commit- 
tee had  charge  of  the  work  of  propaganda.  On  the  same  date  the 
Government  issued  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  the  i>rovince3  calling 
on  them  to  devote  as  great  efforts  as  possible  to  the  development  of 
schools  for  teaching  housekeeping,  at  the  same  time  indicating  the 
general  linos  along  which  it  was  believed  such  schools  should  be 
organized.    Finally,  the  Government  promised  its  financial  assistance 
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to  all  proper  efforts  set  in  action  by  the  provinces  or  communes.  On 
July  6, 1890,  another  ro3'al  order  created  a  special  committee  of  propa- 
ganda in  each  province. 

On  Januar}'  21,  1809,  a  new  circular  was  issued  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  replacing  the  one  issued  ten  years  before.  This 
.circular  was  designed  to  set  forth  what,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Government,  should  be  the  character  and  organization  of  the  house- 
keeping schools.  In  this  circular  the  minister  of  industry  and  labor 
gives  the  following  statement  regarding  the  programme  of  studies  and 
work  that  should  be  adopted  by  the  schools: 

I  have  no  intention  of  imposing  an  obligatory  programme  upon  the 
promoters  of  schools  or  housekeeping  classes.  This  programme  must 
necessarily  adapt  itself  to  the  customs  and  needs  of  the  people.  It  can 
not  be  the  same  in  agricultural  districts  and  industrial  centers.  How- 
ever, the  experience  that  has  been  acquired  furnishes  certain  general 
indications  tnat  it  would  be  prudent  to  take  into  account.  The  pro- 
gramme should  be  simple  and  practical.    It  would  be  well  to  include: 

I.  As  theoretical  courses — (1)  Lessons  in  hygiene  i-elating  to  the 
care  to  be  given  in  case  of  slight  accidents,  the  symptoms  oi  diseases 
of  children,  the  proper  means  of  preserving  health,  the  care  of  children, 
sick  persons,  ana  old  persons,  the  preparation  of  health  foods,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  and  curative  properties  of  the  few  remedies  constitut- 
ing the  domestic  pharmacy,  the  care  of  sick  rooms,  etc.  (2)  Principles 
of  domestic  economy.  (8)  Principles  of  domestic  accounts.  (4)  The 
methods  of  washing.  (5)  The  methods  of  ironing.  (6)  The  methods 
of  cleaning.  (7)  The  nutritive  value  of  certain  food  products,  the 
properties  of  certain  vegetables,  and  the  principles  of  cooking. 

II.  As  practical  exercises — (1)  The  care  of  the  house  and  furniture, 
the  care  of  sleeping  rooms,  floors,  etc.,  and  the  household  work 
that  must  be  done  each  day,  week,  or  season,  (2)  The  washing  of 
linens,  clothing,  stockings,  etc. ;  the  manner  of  removing  stains  made 
by  ink,  tar,  fruit,  paint,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
during  and  after  washing;  the  washing  of  flannels,  woolen  stuffs,  etc. 
(3)  Ironing;  recommendations  rcgardmg  the  table,  the  irons,  and  fire; 
the  folding  and  an-anging  of  linen.  (4)  The  kitchen;  series  of  cheap 
meals  coming  within  the  limitations  .of  the  workman''s  budget,  and 
offering  a  healthy,  nourishing,  and  variedassortmentof  dishes;  methods 
of  making  use  of  vegetables,  meats,  etc.j  that  are  left  over.  (5)  Man- 
ual exercises;  the  mending  and  preseiTing  of  all  sorts  of  clothes  and 
linen  articles,  the  darning,  piecing,  etc.,  of  stockings;  the  utilization 
of  old  articles  should  be  specially  taught;  the  purchase  of  the  material 
and  subsequent  cutting  and  making  of  bed  linen,  chemises,  plain 
clothing,  working  clothes,  etc. ;  the  net  cost  of  all  articles  made  should 
be  determined.  (6)  finally,  for  the  rural  communes  instruction  in 
vegetable  gardening  and  the  care  of  tlie  yard  or  court  should  be 
included. 

The  housekeeping  schools  are  those  having  a  regular  organization, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  schools.  The  housekeeping  classes  are  modi- 
fications of  the  school,  to  meet  special  conditions.  The  schools  are 
regarded  by  the  Government  as  being  essentially  trade  schools.  They 
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are  cither  oommuDal  or  pmnte,  and  admit  only  girls  of  14  years  of 
age  or  over.  ^ 

The  housekeeping  classes  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Those  annexed  to 
primary  schools,  which  are  intended  for  girls  of  12  years  of  age  or 
over;  (2)  those  annexed  to  higher  schools,  for  girls  of  14  years  or  over; 
and  (3)  special  classes,  also  for  girla  of  14  years  or  over.  Classes  may. 
be  either  communal  or  private.  They  are  largely  attended  by  older 
girls  who  arc  already  engaged  in  industrial  or  other  occupations  and 
who  have  no  opportunity  to  attend  tJic  regular  housekeeping  schools. 
The  programme  is  the  same  as  in  the  schools,  except  that  the  courses 
in  sewing  and  cutting  are  optional. 

Tlio  schools  are  open  from  4  to  6  days  a  week,  two  sessions,  each  of 
2^  to  3  hours,  being  held  each  day.  In  the  housekeeping  classes  there 
must  be  at  least  two  sessions  a  week,  each  of  2i  to  3  hours.  Practical 
exercises  are  preceded  by  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  or  reason  for 
the  operation.  The  duration  of  the  studies  has  been  variable,  but  the 
ministerial  circular  of  Janiiary  21,  1899,  contains  the  following  provi- 
sions: In  those  schools  which  are  open  but  4  days  a  week  the  complete 
course  of  instruction  shall  cover  a  period  of  2  3-ears.  In  tliosc  schools 
open  every  day  the  complete  instruction  may  be  given  in  1  year.  In  the 
housekeeping  classes  the  course  wiU  bo  completed  in  2  years.  The 
length  of  term  in  each  of  the  schools  shall  be  not  less  than  C  months, 
and  for  the  classes  it  must  be  9  or  10  months  in  cities  and  C  or  7  months 
in  the  rural  districts. 

In  granting  subsiJies  the  Government  exacts  the  same  conditions  as 
in  the  case  of  other  tiudo  schools.  When  the  conditions  arc  properly 
observed  subsidies  amounting  to  two-fifths  of  the  ordinaiy  expenses 
are  allowed,  both  to  the  schools  and  classes.  The  total  receiptij  of 
these  institutions  in  1800  were  250,807  francs  (^,417).  Of  this  sum 
02,137  francs  ($17,782)  were  received  as  subsidies  from  the  State, 
20,074  francs  (^5,032)  were  provincial  subsidies,  and  59,0(*S  francs 
(iiill,389)  represented  the  amount  paid  by  the  communes.  Other 
receipts  amounted  to  73,648  francs  (^14,314). 

These  schools  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  featurort  of  the 
system  of  trade  education  in  Belgium,  and  that  thoy  are  appreciated 
by  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  they  were  established  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1901,  there  was 
an  attendance  of  9,791  students  in  the  277  schools  and  classes  in  opera- 
tion, while  the  sendees  of  638  teachers  were  required,  and  823  certifi- 
cates, showing  that  the  recipients  had  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  exercises  and  study,  were  issued. 

These  schools  and  classes  have  shown  a  remarkable  gi-owth.  In  1S88 
there  were  but  nine  in  existence.  After  the  ministerial  circular  of 
ihme  26, 1889,  which  promised  the  Government's  aid,  was  issued,  there 
was  an  immediate  increase,  the  number  reaching  35  in  1890.  Fvom 
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<that  date  there  was  an  increase  each  year  until  on  December  31,  1900, 
there  were  278  institutions.  This  number  was  reduced  to  277  during* 
the  following  year.  Slight  fluctuations,  however,  arc  common,  even 
in  the  courae  -of  a  month  or  two,  for  new  classes  or  schools  are  always 
bein^  formed  and  others  abandoned.  Thus,  in  the  list  of  schools  fur- 
{lished  in  1900  by  the  ministry  of  industry  and  labor  there  are  shown 
A  total  of  only  275  schools  and  classes  in  active  operation.  They  are 
tabulated  aa  to  kind  of  school  or  class,  and  by  provinces,  as  follows: 


HOL'SEKEEPISG  SCHOOIi  AND  HOUSKEEPING  CLASSES,  1900. 


Housekeeping  echoola. 

Housekoeplng  claeEefl. 

Piovtnee. 

Commn- 

Private. 

Total. 

Commu- 
luU. 

Private. 

Antiexod 
topri- 
maiy 

Other 

and 

courses. 

TotaL 

3 
2 
2 

2 
10 
1 

5 
12 
3 

4 

15 

2 

e 

15 
25 

14 

13 
19 
13 
12 

8 
12 

3 
G 

G 

2t 
30 
23 
35 

28 
U 
6 
U 

 -y 

1 

West  FUndcn  

1 
13 

HsillAUt  V  

Ll^  

13 
2 

20 
11 
1 
2 
6 

S8 
13 
1 
S 
8 

2 

liUxeinboiirK  

1 

2 

S 
4 



25 

63 

78 

77 

95 

22 

3 
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The  (;lass  of  "  tirade  courses"  covers  a  few  cases  where  regular  trade 
6<;hools  have  not  been  created,  but  where  special  courses  in  trades  have 
been  arranged  in  connection  with  other  institutions.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  advanced  course  in  dressmaking  given  in  Brus- 
sels for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  the  trade  schools  who  desire  to 
l>ecome  dress  designers  as  well  as  dressmakers,  or  to  pursue  their 
instruction  further  than  can  be  done  in  the  trade  schools.  This  course 
was  organi2ed  in  1895  by  the  ministry  of  industry  and  labor,  and  is 
the  onh-  case  where  the  Government  has  directlj'  established  an  insti- 
tution of  the  character  with  which  this  reiwrt  is  concerned.  The 
schools  having  those  trade  courses  arc  as  follows:  Brussels,  course  in 
the  history  of  costumes  (for  graduates  of  trade  schools);  Josse-Ten- 
Koode,  rue  Musin  (communal);  Josse-Ten-Noode,  rue  de  la  Limite 
(communal).    A  short  deBcription  of  each  is  given  in  its  proper  place. 

APPBENTIOESHIF  SHOPS  FOB  FEUALSS. 

The  cla&s  of  apprenticeship  shops  is  of  little  importance.  There  are 
but  four  such  shops,  and  they  hare  been  established  in  response  to 
particular  needs  rather  than  as  part  of  a  regular  scheme  of  indus- 
trial training  institutions.  That  which  distinguishes  these  shops  from 
trade  schools  is  the  effort  made  to  coraHne  trade  instruction  with 
industrial  work  for  financial  remuneration.  It  is  sought  in  this  way 
to  ustost  young  girls  who  are  forced  to  earn  their  ogif^|^vJ[ng,Q^i^f^ 
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is  either  furnished  b}-  outside  parties  and  paid  for  at  the  usual  rate,  or 
the  products  of  the  ^rls'  work  is  disposed  of  in  the  open  market  in 
one  way  or  another.  Of  the  four  shops  one,  at  Jemellc,  is  a  comniunal 
institution.  The  other  three,  which  are  pri\'ato  shops,  are  located  in 
Bassenge,  Malveghem,  and  Saint-Trond.  The  last  three  mentioned 
are  shops  for  straw  working,  embraidery,  and  lace  making,  respec- 
tively. The  straw-working  shop  at  Bassenge  is  for  pupils  of  both 
sexes. 


By  the  term  industrial  school  {ecoJe  industrieUe)^  as  used  in  Belgium, 
is  meant  a  continuation  school  in  which  is  taught  a  number  of  scien- 
tific or  technical  subjects  relating  to  industrial  work.  There  are  no 
manual  exercises  such  as  are  practiced  in  trade  schools,  the  instruction 
being  of  a  purely  theoretical  nature.  These  schools  constitute  the 
largest  and  most  important  class  of  institutions  that  exists  in  Belgium 
for  the  technical  training  of  3'^oung  men.  Their  purpose  is  to  give  the 
workman  an  opportunity  to  acquire  at  least  elementary  instruction  in 
the  principles  involved  in  various  industrial  operations,  or  in  the  trades 
practiced  m  the  locality.  Regarding  the  object  of  these  schools  the 
report  on  trade  and  industrial  education  published  by  the  Belgian 
Government  in  1886  saj's:  *'The  object  of  the  industrial  school  is  to 
give  the  workman  scientific  instruction  which  he  can  not  acquire  in  the 
shops,  and  to  enlarge  his  understanding  by  imparting  to  him  a  know- 
ledge of  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  transformation  of  matter, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  gradually  released  from  the  tyranny  of  routine 
work  and  provided  with  the  means  of  increasing  the  economic  value 
of  his  labor." 

These  schools  are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  already 
engaged  in  trades  or  industrial  work,  the  instruction  being  given  out- 
side of  woi'king  liours.  They  are  thus  industrial  continuation  or  com- 
plementary technical  schools.  They  do  not  pretend  to  teach  the  prac- 
tical part  of  particular  work  or  trades  to  young  boys  as  do  the  trade 
schools,  and  although  their  prognunmes  are  so  arranged  that  bo\'s  may 
prepare  themselves  to  enter  particular  trades,  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  theory  involved,  these  schools  appeal  more  particularly  to  those 
already  employed.  Regarding  the  fitness  of  the  instruction  given  in 
these  schools,  the  report  above  quoted  says:  *'The  instruction  that  the 
workman  receives  in  these  schools  and  the  good  advice  that  is  given 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  his  future.  The  industrial  school  consti- 
tutes a  great  means  of  developing  the  people  and  aiding  their  progress." 

Industrial  schools  have  a  long  history.  They  are  the  oldest  class  of 
institutions  in  Belgium  with  which  this  report  is  concerned,  some  of 
them  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many 
had  their  origin  in  the  old  schools  and  academies  of  design, .which  were 
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later  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  industrial  courses,  in  other  cases 
the  drawing  school  was  suppressed  and  the  industrial  school  founded 
in  its  stead. 

Industrial  schools  are  essentially  local  institutions.  Their  pro- 
grammes are  arranged  strictly  with  reference  to  local  needs — that 
is,  the  character  of  local  industries  or  trades  practiced — hence,  wide 
variations  are  to  be  observed  in  the  special  branches  taught.  In  gen- 
eral the  programmes  include  a  groundwork  of  instruction  in  drawing, 
with  its  various  applications,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  elements  of  accounting,  hygiene,  and  industrial 
economy,  while  as  specialties  they  include,  according  to  local  needs, 
one  or  more  such  branches  or  general  subjects  as  building  construc- 
tion, shop  technologj' ,  metallurgy,  electricity,  theory  of  stonecutting, 
exploitation  of  and  plans  for  mines,  industrial  chemistry,  steam  engi- 
neering and  firing,  construction  of  works,  surveying,  weaving,  dye- 
ing, painting  in  imitation  of  marble  and  wood,  etc.  This  list  does  not 
include  half  the  subjects  and  specialties  taught,  but  those  mentioned 
are  the  ones  most  frequently  found  in  the  progi'ammes.  When  it  is 
considered  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  students  comes  from 
the  working  classes,  whose  primary  education  is  often  sadly  deficient 
because  of  the  early  age  at  which  they  must  go  to. work,  the  list 
appears  rather  formidable,  but  as  one  of  the  provincial  inspectors 
explains,  "it  is  understood  that  one  is  to  lay  stress  only  upon  those 
elements  of  which  the  students  may  be  able  to  make  use  in  their 
respective  callings." 

A  large  number  of  schools  have  a  commercial  course  in  connection 
with  the  indtistrial  courses,  hence  many  take  the  name  industrial  and 
commercial  schools.  In  this  class  are  also  a  number  of  institutions 
having  trade  sections  in  which,  in  some  cases,  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical work  is  done.  There  is  only  one  industrial  school  (Tournay) 
whose  special  organization  warrants  its  being  called  a  trade  school. 
The  distinction  between  it  and  a  trade  school  proper  is  mentioned  in 
another  place.  A  few  of  the  schools  that  had  their  origin  in  the  old 
drawing  schools  and  academies  of  design  have  I'eceived  the  name  "  com- 
bined industrial  and  drawing  school." 
-  Drawing  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  all 
industrial  as  well  as  trade  schools.  Sketches  are  made  directly  from 
the  machines  or  from  models.  Drawing  after  lithographs  is  seldom 
done  at  present. 

Although  the  minimum  age  of  admission  is  usually  placed  at  14 
years,  nearly  everj-  school  admits  pupils  of  12  or  13  years  if  they  have 
certificates  showing  that  they  have  finished  the  studies  in  the  primary 
schools.  Students  not  having  such  certificates  aro  usually  requii*ed  to 
pass  an  entrance  examination  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc. 

In  the  industrial  schools  instruction  is  given  m  the  evenin£^r^n 
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Sunday.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  schools  where  there  is  a 
departure  froai  this  rule.  In  those  excepted  cases  I'eeitations  are,  for 
a  part  of  the  j'ear,  held  on  week-day  mornings  before  working  hours. 
The  length  of  each  evening  session  is  genciuUy  two  hours,  and  thai:  of 
the  Sunday  sessions  three  hours.  The  nunil>erof  sessions  held  during 
the  week  A-aries.  Some  schools  har«  six  evening  sessions  a  week  and 
one  on  Sunday  morning;  others  have  three,  four,  or  live  evening  ses- 
sions and  one  on  Sunday;  still  others  have  a  variable  Duni1>er  of  even- 
ing sessions  but  none  on  Sunday;  while  in  a  few  schools  all  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  on  Sunday  morning. 

In  the  best  organized  schools,  after  the  student  has  spent  from  one 
to  three  yeara  in  a  preparatory  or  general  course  he  may  enter  one  or 
more  distinct  departments,  each  department  including  a  number  of 
obligatory  studies  beaiing  on  some  special  branch  of  industry.  Thus 
the  specudties  "shop  technology," cxj)loitationof  mines,'^  '^construc- 
tion of  works,"  etc.,  arc  distinct  departments  in  most  schools. 

In  those  schools  having  both  week-day  and  Sunday  sessions,  the  pro- 
gramme is  often  aj*range<l  so  tiutt  some  courses  (or  (]<?partmonts)  aro 
taught  only  on  Sunday  and  othei-s  only  in  the  evening.  Occasionally 
the  same  department  will  app^ir  in  both  programmes.  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  is  much  the  same  as  if  thera  wci*o  two  distinct 
schools. 

The  school  year  begins  about  the  first  of  October  in  most  schools. 
Thei*e  is  no  uniformity*  as  to  its  length.  In  a  few  schools  the  term 
ends  in  April  and  May,  but  the  larger  number  of  schools  close  in  July 
or  August.  There  is  no  unifonn  rule  with  regard  to  duration  of  the 
course  of  study.  In  al>out  half  tlie  schools  it  is  three  years,  and  in  the 
remainder  it  is  four  and  five  years.  In  most  schools  there  is  a  prepar- 
atory coarse  of  from  one  to  thi-ee  years  before  tbe  student  specializes 
in  one  of  the  departments. 

In  general,  tuition  in  the  industrial  schools  is  free.  In  most  case.*, 
howe\'er,  the  administrative  commission  has  fixed  a  small  entrance  fee. 
This  has  been  done,  not  as  a  means  of  inci^easing  the  receipts  of  the 
school,  but  to  insure  a  more  regular  attendance.  This  policy  lias  pro- 
duced good  results.  In  some  schools  the  fee  is  returnctl  at  the  end  of 
the  year  if  attendance  has  been  rcgulai',  but  in  mo.st  schools  the  sum 
realized  from  entrance  fees  is  distributed  in  the  form  of  prizes  at  tho 
end  of  the  year. 

Many  of  the  schools  have  large  collections  of  models,  instruments, 
etc.,  which  are  carefully  listed  and  used  during  the  lectures.  In  the 
best  organized  scho(^  class  visits  to  industrial  establishments  are 
made  under  the  direction  of  instructors.  These  visits  ai'e  not  so 
numerous,  as  a  rule,  as  they  are  in  the  trade  schools.  In  quite  a 
number  of  cases  graduates  have  formed  associations  in  aid  of  the  work 
of  tJjcir  sdhool. 
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A  few  industrial  schools  are  housed  in  buildings  specially  con- 
stFucted  for  their  use,  but  in  most  cases  the  buildings  of  the  interme- 
diate school  are  used.  The  industrial  schools  are  governed  by  an 
administrative  commi8:jion  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  classes  of 
i!chools. 

In  schools  of  this  character  there  h  of  necessity  a  large  percentage 
of  withdrawals  during  the  school  term.  This  is  partly  explained  by 
the  migratory  character  of  industrial  populations.  No  figures  show- 
ing the  extent  of  this  defection  can  be  obtained  for  all  schools  of  this 
clasH,  but  for  the  30  schools  in  the  province  of  Hainaut  it  amounted 
in  1900  to  from  9  to  50  per  cent,  the  average  being  about  26  per 
cent.  This  percentage  of  loss  is  probablj-  too  high  for  the  entire 
kingdom. 

The  number  of  industrial  schools  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1896 
there  were  but  while  on  December  31,  1901,  there  were  70. 
Attendance  has  also  increased.  In  1896  there  were  13,015  students 
enrolled,  and  in  1901  there  were  20,733,  In  a  number  of  schools 
females  are  now  admitted,  but  the  number  in  attendance  is  small. 
There  wei*o  727  girls  enrolled  in  all  the  industrial  schools  in  1901. 
They  are  usually  attracted  to  the  commercial  courses. 

The  following  list  shows  the  location  of  68  of  the  70  industrial 
schools  in  1901.  Of  the  68  schools,  59  wci*e  communal,  4  weiv  pri- 
vate, and  in  5  cases  the  status  was  not  known: 


ComiDunal  schools.— Alost,  Anderlecht,  Auderluea,  Antwerp,  Arlon,  Ath,  Boussn, 
Brame-Ie-Comtc,  Bruges,  Bniasels,  Charleroi,  Chfttelet,  Courcelles,  Courtrai,  Dinant, 
Donr,  Fleurus,  Fontaine  I'Eveqiie,  Frameries,  Furnes,  Ghent,  Genappe,  Goesclies, 
Hasaelt,  Hondeng-Aimeries,  Huy,  Jeiuniapeiii,  Jumet,  Laeken,  Iji  Louvii5re,  Lessines, 
Leuze,  Liege,  Lokeren,  Louvain,  March ieiiues  an  Pont,  Marcinelle,  Mens,  Montigny- 
sur-Sambrc,  Morlanwelz,  Namur,  Nenfchateau,  Nivellea,  Ostend,  PAturageB,  Pera- 
wels,  Qoaregnon,  Quievrain,  8aint-Ghislain,  Saint-Xicolaa,  Schaerbeek,  Seneffe, 
Senui^,  Soigni«s,  Tournay,  Vervicrs,  Vilvoorden,  Walcourt,  Ypres;  total,  59. 

Private  schools. — Brussels,  Malines,  Tamines,  Tumhout;  total,  4. 

There  are  also  schools  at  Andcnnc,  Binehe,  Court  Saint-Etienne,  Grammont,  and 
Wasines,  but  it  is  not  known  whetiier  they  are  communal  or  private. 

Industrial  schools  that  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment arc  entitled  to  suU^idies,  amounting  generally  to  one-third  the 
total  expenditures,  after  deduction  is  made  of  the  income  from  tuition 
or  entrance  fees  and  the  amount  paid  for  rent.  This  latter  item  is 
regarded  as  an  expense  for  which  the  commune  or  the  private  foun- 
dei's  are  responsible.  In  1895-96  the  State  paid  subsidies  to  the  amount 
of  250,581  francs  ($48,362)  to  39  of  the  40  industrial  schools  then  in 
existence.  The  same  30  schools  were  subsidized  hy  their  respective 
provinces  to  the  amount  of  124,302  francs  (4123,990),  and  by  the  com- 
munes to  the  amount  of  242,639  francs  ($46,829).    Receipts  from 
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entrance  fees,  etc.,  amounted  to  40,457  francs  (?7,808),  bringing  the 
total  receipts  up  to  657,979  francs  ($126,989). 

While  the  trade  school  inaj'  give  more  yatisfactory  results  to  &  lim- 
ited number  of  students,  it  fails  entirely  to  reach  the  gi*eat  mass  of 
laborers  who  begin  work  sometimes  long  before  they  have  finished 
their  primary  studies.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  matter  of 
attendance,  the  character  of  the  students  reached,  and  the  results 
attained  the  industrial  school  fills  a  place  that  under  present  conditions 
can  be  filled  by  no  other.  These  facts  are  well  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  derived  from  the  official  report  of  1897,  which  gives  for 
the  period  1884^85  to  1895-96  the  number  of  students  in  attendance, 
classified  by  age  groups  and  by  character  of  employment.  It  shows 
that  a  lai^e  majoritj'  of  the  students  were  above  the  ordinary  school 
age.  Of  the  13,015  students  in  attendance  in  1895-96,  7,766  were  16 
years  of  age  or  over,  and  2,697  were  20  yeara  of  age  or  over.  As  to 
character  of  employment,  it  was  found  that  in  1895-9C  a  very  lai^e 
majority  of  the  students  (namely,  8,555)  were  classed  as  workingmcn, 
while  2,313  were  employed  in  office  and  clerical  positions,  1,571  were 
students  in  other  schools,  and  5S6  were  without  employment.  This 
shows  to  what  extent  these  schools  arc  attended  by  those  in  actual 
employment 


ATTENDANCE  AT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS,  1884-%  TO  1S95-9G,  BV  AGE  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


Ages. 

Ohaniclcr  of  cmploymeiit. 

Yean. 

Under 

14 
years. 

14  to  16 
years. 

16  to  20 
years. 

20  years 
or  over. 

Total. 

Worlt- 

Office 
and 
clerical 
posi- 
tion a. 

Stu- 
dents In 
Other 
sctiools. 

Without 
employ- 
meat. 

Total. 

1884-85  .... 
18H5-86  .... 
1886-«7 
lflS7-8«  .... 
1S88-89  .... 
lti>)9-90  .... 
1«90-91  .... 
1891-92  .... 
])j92-93  .... 
lh93-94  .... 

1894-  95  .... 

1895-  96  ... 

823 
936 
977 
1.077 
1.239 
1.337 
1,296 
1  385 
1,471 
1,403 
1  199 
I  3^ 

2  856 
3,027 
8.097 
8, 155 
8,351 
3,726 
4.019 

3  894 
3,817 
8.881 
8,615 
8  915 

3.449 
3.338 
3,956 
8,8r>4 
4,148 
S  406 
4,457 
4,876 
4.826 
4,868 
4,825 
6,069 

2,043 
2, 177 
2,130 
2,244 
2.646 
2. 570 
2,635 
3,758 
2  736 
2  665 
2,584 
2  697 

09.171 
9.478 

10,160 

10.330 
011.281 
111  039 

12.407 
«12.913 
012,850 
a  12. 817 

12.223 
•113,015 

6,169 
6,263 
6,713 
6,665 
7.644 
7,185 
8,560 
9.030 
8,593 
8,502 
8,056 
8.555 

1,454 
1,490 
1,689 
1,763 
1,961 
2,013 
1,877 
1.950 
2,265 
2,112 
2.110 
2.313 

1,185 
1,355 
1.343 
1.335 

i.aw 

1,464 
1.597 
1,611 
1,512 
1.617 
1,485 
1,571 

362 
370 
415 
867 
434 
387 
873 
432 
478 
687 
672 
686 

0  9,170 
9. 478 

10. 160 

10.330 
□  11.294 
"ll.&ig 

12.407 
a  12. 923 
012.843 
al2,8l8 

12.223 
a  13, 026 

aThe  totals  for  ages  nnd  character  of  pinplo}iiient  do  not  agroc  the  figures  are  ^ven,  hoirever.  as 
tbey  appear  in  the  official  report. 


The  following  table,  derived  from  the  official  report  of  1897,  shows 
for  each  school  the  year  when  the  school  was  created,  the  subsidies  and 
other  receipts,  the  duration  of  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  number  of 
teachers,  pupils,  and  graduates.  The  schools  are  all  communal  except 
the  one  at  Tamines,  which  is  a  private  institution: 
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BECEIPTS,  TEACHERS,  STUDENTS,  AND  GRADCATES,  JKDUSTRIAL  8CH00U  FOR  BOYS, 

1896-90. 


LocaUtf. 


Andertecht  

Antwerp  

Arlon  

Ath  

BotUKU  

Brugufl   

Bru»<el»  

Charlerol  

Chstcret  

Courtrai  

Donr  

Fontaine  t'EvCtiuo  

Fiirncs  

Gh«nt  

GcKiseUea  

Hasselt  

Hoiideiig-Almvrics ... 

Hay  

Jemmapcs  

Jumet  

Iji  LnnvKre  

IJcge  

Louvaiii  

Man-hicunesau  I'ont 

Murlanwelz  

Namur  

Nivellcs  

Oitend  

riltii  rages  

Saln-Ghlslain  

Saint-Nicolaa  

Schacrbeek..-  

Seminfi:  

Sotgnies  

Tamincs  

Toumay  

Vervfers  

Vllvoorden  

Waloourt  

Yprcs  


Total 


Year 
cstab- 
litshcd. 


1S81 
1860 
1872 
1871 

ifm 

1869 
1«45 
1870 
1866 
1895 
1887 
1869 
1833 
1881 
1864 
18U 
1838 
18R0 
1870 
1888 

1K76 
1-S73 
1871 
IfiCl 

inie 

ISGS 
1868 
ISSG 
1891 
1858 
18!"j9 
1893 
1860 
18C2 
1889 
1893 
1365 


Subsidies  eranted  in 
1895-96  by  the— 


Slate. 


£291 
1,897 
311 
385 
270 

n% 

1,930 
745 

1,031 
415 
846 
U2 

8,440 
379 
280 
456 
769 
637 
692 
786 

2,203 

1,346 
&13 

1,219 
870 
457 
739 
5S5 
679 
386 
586 

1,215 
348 
116 
el,  351 

4,852 
852 
818 
521 


48,362 


Prov- 
iiiee. 


oNot  reported. 

b  No  subsidy  recelrcd  In  1S95-96. 


SI25 
869 
173 
289 
270 
W 
1,930 
1,930 
598 
952 
415 
886 

90 
869 
398 

58 
579 
579 
434 
579 
780 
1,002 
733 
579 
859 
817 

68 
211 
679 
579 
193 

64 
965 

m 

96 
<■  1,861 
2,426 
193 
97 
521 


Other 

  re- 

Com-  :  ceipts. 


23,990 


S586 
2,026 
448 
422 
270 

<'•) 
9,091 

m 

794 
1,110 

■m 

206 
195 
3,319 
898 
515 
30'2 

a58 

483 
756 
7Sfi 
3,860 
1,849 
708 
965 
870 
8.55 
1,219 
592 
510 
386 
1,028 
1,465 
325 
96 
el, 351 

4,m 

512 
193 

522 


158 


1,737 
1,337 


97 
270 


965 


87 


96 


743 

2 


330 


370 


clK.1 
959 


270 


46,829 


Total  I 

eef^lfl  course 
.(years). 


51,002 
5,692 

932 
l,lf>l 

610 

{") 

24,167 
5,969 
2.137 
3.093 
1.332 
t,214 
427 

11,493 
1,175 
869 
1,424 
2,306 
l,&tl 
2,075 
2,358 
7, 125 
4.023 
2, 0^27 
3. 78C 
2,559 
1,370 
2, 199 
1,7.t6 
1.698 
1,295 
1,678 
4,015 
1,001 
374 

^4,236 

13,088 
1,057 
878 
1,561 


126,989 


Num- 
ber 
of 

teach- 
ers. 


467 


of  SHI-  9"^ 

dents. 


251 
348 
114 

200 
93 
20 
623 
952 
883 
412 

no 

294 

71 
918 
224 
118 
149 
243 
3.'>3 
326 
502 
660 
324 
852 
617 
416 
103 
152 
266 
331 

46 
201 
875 
151 

80 
19;j 
572 
157 

98 
171 


<^ Including  apprenticeship  sbop!>. 
('Not  liicludiug  17  schools  not  reported. 


(0), 


{»), 


23 
78 
64 
12 
2 
16 


65 
9 


25 
4 
16 


(<■) 


(«•) 


12,408  ti637 
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In  these  schools,  as  their  name  implies,  the  object  is  to  teach  the 
practical  work  of  the  trades  as  well  as  the  necessary  amount  of  theory. 
Hence  the  instruction  includes  manual  exercises;  in  other  words, 
apprenticeship  in  trades.  In  this  respect  they  differ  greatly  from  the 
industrial  schools,  in  which  it  is  seen  the  scheme  of  instruction  does 
not  include  manual  exercises. 

The  question  of  apprenticeship  has  been  much  discussed  in  Bel- 
gium, and  there  has  been  until  recently  a  general  conviction  that  it 
should  be  confined  to  the  private  workshops,  or  at  least  that  the 
ordinary  apprenticeship  system  should  not  be  wholly  supplanted  by 
the  trade  schools.  In  the  past  great  objection  to  the  establishment 
of  trade  schools  has  been  their  relatively  high  cost,  both  in  the 
matter  of  installation  and  of  maintenance,  as  compared  with  the 
industrial  schools.    Another  obstacle  to  bo  met  in  the  c^se  of  tmdf 
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schools  supplanting  private  apprenticeship  has  been  the  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  or  bis  family-  to  submit  to  the  loss  in  wages 
which  an  apprenticeship  in  a  trade  school  would  almost  necessaiily 
entail. 

For  these  reasons,  to  which  have  often  been  added  the  apathy  or 
opposition  of  the  working  classes  and  emploj'er.-s,  the  forniatiou  of 
trade  schools  was  long  delayed,  reliance  being  placed  in  the  ordinary 
apprenticeship,  supplemented  by  the  industrial  schools,  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  complete  workman.  Thus  the  industrial  schools  held 
undisputed  sway  for  many  years. 

The  trade  school  is  an  institution  which  has  but  recently  made  its 
appearance  in  Belgium,  but  as  early  as  1S60  there  was  organised  at 
Tournay  an  industrial  school  upon  lines  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
trade  schools.  While  it  is  classed  as  an  industrial  school,  it  has 
annexed  a  number  of  apprenticeship  shops  for  wood  and  iron  working, 
in  which  the  student  may  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship.  This  school 
differs  from  the  trade  school  in  that  the  apprenticeship  is  not  obliga- 
tory upon  all  students,  nor  is  attendance  upon  the  purely  industrial 
part  of  the  instruction  required  of  all  apprentices. 

The  first  trade  school  proper  was  established  by  the  initiative  of  the 
master  tailors  of  Brussels,  and  was  opened  to  apprentices  in  1880.  It 
now  receives  subsidies  from  the  State.  The  next  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Ghent  in  1SS7  by  the  communal  authorities,  its  object  being 
to  produce  a  high  class  of  workmen  in  the  wood  and  metal  ti'ades. 
In  1S8S  three  trade  schools  were  opened,  viz,  a  printing  school  in 
Brussels,  a  tailoring  school  in  Liege,  and  a  fishing  school  in  Ostend. 
From  this  beginning  there  was  a  gradual  increase  until,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment report  of  1S07  was  issued,  there  were  12  trade  schools  besides 
the  apprenticeship  shops  of  the  hidustrial  school  of  Touruay.  In  1001 
the  number  had  increased  to  36.  The  1'2  schools  reported  in  ISO"  are 
the  only  ones  for  which  there  is  information  at  hand,  and  what  is  said 
in  succeeding  paragraphs  is  ba.sed  upon  this  somewhat  limited  mate- 
rial. The  consideration  given  them  is  justified,  however,  lx;cause  of 
their  rapidly  increasing  importance. 

These  schools  owed  their  origin  to  the  pressing  need  of  skilled,  all- 
round  workmen  in  many  of  the  trades.  The  tendency  in  the  private 
establishments  was  too  much  towaixl  specialization  to  allow  workmen 
the  opportunity  of  learning  more  than  certain  branches  of  particular 
trades,  and,  moreover,  it  involved  a  loss  of  wages  when  a  workman- 
was  transferred,  voluntarily  or  involuntaril}'-,  from  one  branch  whore 
he  had  gained  efficiency  to  another  in  which  he  was  deficient,  or  of 
which  he  was  totally  ignorant.  It  was  much  the  same  as  learning  a 
new  trade.  The  remedy  proposed  was  the  apprenticeship  in  trade 
schools,  where  the  apprentice  would  become  familiar  with  all  branches 
of  his  trade  in  oixler  to  prepare  himself  to  pass  readily  fi'om>onc  class 
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■ol  work  to  anotlier.  Most  of  the  schools  have  been  created  throug'h 
privKbe  effort  iliometimes  the  initoative  has  been  iak&a  bj  indivi^l- 
uals,  Bomctimes  by  ti'adc  unions,  aod  aguta  hj  employera'  Associatione. 
Occftsiwially  the  initiative  has  been  taken  by  an  iudi\'idual  with  the 
co(^rBtion  of  a  trade  union,  or  by  a  trade  union  with  the  coo{>eration 
of  an  emp1o3'crs'  association. 

These  schools  do  not  undertake  to  teach  such  a  diversity  of  subjecits 
OS  do  the  industrial  schools.  Trade  schools  are  sonietiincs  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  theory  and  art  of  a  single  trade,  as, 
for  instaeoe,  the  tailoring  sdiools.  Others  have  a  more  extended 
programme  and  teach  severai  trades,  as  in  the  Nicaise  school  at  Ghent. 
In  some  schools  there  is  no  general  course  of  study  aside  from  the 
theories  pertaining  to  trades  and  the  drawing  applicable  to  them, 
while  in  others  there  is  a  well-defined  general  course,  including  such 
■Subjects  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometiy,  French,  Fl^i^,  g^og- 
i-aphy,  and  mechanics.  In  each  school  the  tJieory  of  the  trade  receives 
proper  attention.  This  sometimes  consists  of  an  explanation  of  what 
in  to  be  done  during  the  session,  what  material  is.  nocessary,  what 
process  is  to  be  used,  why  one  process  rather  than  another  should 
be  used,  etc.  In  other  schools  the  tiieory  is  carried  muc^  farther 
■and  includes  study  of  the  source,  production,  supply,  preser^'^tion, 
and  market  value  of  materials  and  tools,  and  historical  changes  hi 
fashions,  etc. 

"With  regard  to  the  houi^  of  study  or  work  we  find  two  distinct 
classes  of  ti'ftde  schools.  In  one  class  the  school  apprenticeship  is 
intended  to  supplant  cntirely^  that  of  tlie  ^ops.  In  such  schools  the 
appi'entices  work  ail  day,  with  intermissions  for  lessons  in  theory. 
Notable  cases  ai  e  the  tailoi-ing  schools  at  Bntsseis  and  Liege,  and  the 
Isicaise  metal  and  woodworking  school  at  Ghent.  In  the  otb«r  class 
of  schools  the  instruction  is  given  at  night,  either  every  day  or  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  week,  one  school  having  a  Sunday  session  and  two 
night  sessions  during  the  week. 

This  latter  class  of  schools  is  generally  intended  only  for  appren- 
tices in  the  trades  and  should  be  considered  as  continuation  schools 
rather  than  trade  schools  proper.  Their  aim  is  to  give  ihe  apprentice 
a  wider  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  trade  than  can  be  gained  in 
the  ^ops,  to  elevate  his  taste,  develop  his  initiative,  etc.  In  these 
schook  pi-acticul  work  is  also  done,  which  fact  distingfuishes  them  from 
industrial  schools.  The  evening  (or  continuation)  trade  schools  are 
open  from  6^  to  12  hours  per  week  and  the  regular  trade  schools  are 
open  from  48  to  63  hours  per  week. 

The  fishing  schools  form  a  dass  by  tSiemsclves.  No  complete  appren- 
ticeship could  be  served  in  these  schools,  but  practical  work  is  done  in 
the  way  of  repairing  sails,  nets,  boats,  etc.  These  schools  have  their 
programme  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  students^^'Hijas,  «ne 
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school  is  Open  only  in  the  evening'  for  12  hours  a  week,  in  one  instruc- 
tion is  given  both  day  and  evening  for  12  hours  a  week,  and  one  has 
two  regular  daily  sessions  of  3  hotirs  each.  In  this  latter  school  the 
prc^amme  of  general  studies  is  more  highly  developed,  the  idea  being 
to  form  a  superior  class  of  fishermen  having  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  seas,  the  management  of  boats  and  machinery,  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, etc. 

The  duration  of  studies  varies  in  the  diflferent  ti-ade  schools.  In  one 
of  the  fishing  schools  it  is  2  years;  in  the  printing  school  of  Brussels  it 
is  5  years,  while  in  the  remaining  schools  it  is  3  and  4  years. 

The  price  of  tuition  has  been  one  of  the  serious  questions  with  the 
trade  schools.  In  most  cases  if  it  were  placed  at  a  figure  in  any  degree 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  installing  and  maintaining  the  school 
the  class  of  people  for  which  trade  schools  are  primanly  intended 
would  be  excluded.  Hence,  every  effort  is  made  to  avoid  a  high  rate 
of  tuition,  and  the  employers^  associationti,  communes,  and  individuals 
that  have  founded  trade  schools  have  in  most  cases  preferred  to  assume 
greater  liabilities  by  making  the  fees  very  small  or  requiring  nothing 
at  all.  In  the  two  tailoring  schools  there  is  an  entrance  fee  of  50  francs 
(¥9.65)  and  a  tuition  fee  of  12  fi-ancs  ($2.32)  per  year.  In  only  one 
school,  the  watchmaking  school  at  Brussels,  is  the  tuition  fee  to  be 
considered  high,  that  is  250  francs  ($48.25)  a  year. 

On  account  of  the  greater  expense  of  installation  and  operation  the 
trade  schools  are  more  highly  subsidized  than  are  the  industrial  schools. 
Their  subsidy  amounts  to  two-fifths  of  the  expenditures  after  deduct- 
ing the  amount  received  in  the  way  of  tuition  fees,  and  not  including 
the  rent  of  buildings.  Subsidies  are  in  most  cases  allowed  by  the 
commune  and  province  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  Only  11  of 
the  trade  schools  had  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  receive  sub- 
sidies bcfoTO  the  Government  I'eport  for  the  period  cndmg  with  1S96 
was  issued.  During  that  year  the  State  subsidy  amounted  to  28,470 
francs  ($5,495).  The  communes  subsidized  8  schools  to  the  amount  of 
26,991  francs  ($5,209),  and  10  schools  received  provincial  subsidies 
amounting  to  9,600  francs  (91,853).  The  11  schools  above  mentioned 
had  other  receipts  amounting  to  26,932  francs  ($5,198). 

This  class  of  schools  has  been  con.sidercd  at  some  length  because  of 
its  inci'easing  impoi'tance.  While  there  were  but  12  trade  schools  in 
1896,  the  number  had  increased  to  36  in  1901.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents (including  those  in  the  apprenticeship  £*hops  of  the  industrial 
school  of  Tournay)  was  833  in  1896,  while  in  1901  it  was  2,819.  This 
shows  a  gain  during  the  6-year  j^eriod  of  191.7  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  and  238.4  per  ceift  in  the  attendance.  From  this  show- 
ing we  may  safely  infer  that  the  trade  school  is  gaining  &vor  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Following  is  a  list  of  36  trade  schools  in  Bclgiun^  in^^^Oi^^ragg^d 
by  trades  and  localities:  Barbers^  Antwerp,  Brusiwfs;  i)ookl3iiraing 
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and  gilding,  Brussels;  carpentry  and  joining,  Nivelles;  firearms  mak- 
ing, Liege,  Wandre;  fishing,  Blankcnberghe,  Nieuport,  Ostend  (2); 
jewelry  work  and  chasing,  Antwei*p,  Brussels;  metal  and  wood  work- 
ing, Ghent,  Louvain;  |Miinting  (house),  etc.,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege; 
plumbing,  Brussels;  printing,  Brussels;  tailoring,  Brussels,  Liege; 
trade  drawing,  Anthisnes,  Br^e,  Mierelbeke;  upholstering,  draping, 
etc.,  Brussels,  Ghent;  watchmaking,  fine  mechanical  work,  and  elec- 
tricity, Bnissels;  weaving,  spinning,  dyeing,  and  finishing,  Courtrai, 
Renaix;  wood  and  marble  work,  Ath;  trade  not  specified,  Ghent, 
Liege,  Manage,  Namur,  Oostacker,  Josse-Ten-Noode. 

The  school  of  eai-pcntry  and  joining  at  Nivelles,  one  fishing  school 
at  Ostend,  the  metal  and  wood  working  school  and  the  painters' 
school  at  Ghent,  and  the  schools  for  weaving,  spinning,  etc.,  at  Cour- 
trai  and  Kenaix  are  communal  schools.  The  ownership  of  7  schools 
is  not  reported.  The  remaining  23  schools  reported  in  1901  are  pri- 
vate institutions. 

The  following  table  derived  from  the  report  of  1897  shows  for  each 
of  the  12  schools  then  in  existence  the  year  when  the  school  was  estab- 
lished, the  receipts  for  the  year,  the  duration  of  studies,  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachers,  students,  and  graduates  during  1895-96: 

STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  MALES,  189&-96. 


School. 


Trade  EChool  of  Sshing,  Blank- 
cnberghe   

Trade  school  ot  art  applied  to 
chasinKand  jewelry  uorliing, 
Bnueels  -  

NaUonal  scbool  of  vatchtnnk- 
ing.  One  mechanical  work, 
and  electricity,  Bnu«el8  

Trade  Hchool  of  tailoring,  Brua- 
wls  

Trade  Khool  of  upholBterltiK, 
draping,  trimming,  fiimisn- 
Ing,  etc.,  Bmmla  

Trade  school  of  printing,  Bnu- 
sels  

H.  Nicalse  trade  school  of  metal 
and  woodworking,  Ghent  

Trade  school  of  tailoring,  Ltege. 

Trade  school  of  Brearms  mak- 
ing, Liege  

St.  feters  trade  Hciiool,  lx>UTain. 

Trade  st^hool  of  fiahtng,  Nletiport 

Conimunnl  trade  EChool  of  nsh- 
Ing,  Ofiiend  

Apprenticeship  !ihops  of  indus- 
trial school,  Tournay  


Total. 


Suhfildtes  granted 
inl895-«6by 
the— 


Year 
estab- 
lish- 
ed. L,  ,    Prov-  Com- 
1^^"-  Ince.  mune 


1890 

1894 

1890 
1880 

1&94 

1888 

1887 
1888 

1896 
1889 
1893 

ISSS 

I860 


SlSfi 

270 

965 
491 

386 

626 

1.448 
386 

C) 
409 
108 

349 

I') 


&,495  1,858 


t96 

89 

270 
193 

77 

174 

482 
390 

(«) 


Other 

re- 
ceipts. 


289 

290 
679 

116 

876 

3,178 
290 

(«) 


77 
155 

(<•} 


&,200 


917 

158 

1,400 
1,159 

ISG 

201 

448 
449 

C) 
614 
87 

479 


5. 198 


Total  i^^f 
celpts.  (yean). 


$361 

760 

2,925 
2, 425 

765 

1,276 

&.5!il 
1,415 

i.'o^ 

272 
9S3 
(O 


17,765 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 


6 
6 

5 

7 

9 
4 

3 
6 
S 


63 


Num- 
ber of 

!»IU- 

denta. 


a  School  had  not  been  In  operation  long  enough  to  furnish  data. 
b  Varies  according  to  trade, 
o  Included  In  induatrlol  Kbool. 


90 
60 
34 

2; 

40 

70 

84 
40 

{•■) 
152 
19 

96 

116 


Grad- 
uates 
dur- 
ing 
year. 


9 

n 
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SUPEBIOB  TRADE  ASH  TJBCSXIOAL  SOHOOIiS. 

This  class  coTitain.s  a  few  schools  that  have  been  orfjanized  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  higher  trade  or  technical  education  to  those  who 
expect  to  hold  positions  of  i-esponsibility  in  industrial  cuterprisos. 
These  schools  train  their  pupils  to  be  foremen,  overseers,  superin- 
tendents, or  other  highly  skilled  salaried  officials,  such  as  motalliu-gists, 
civil  enf^neers,  mining  engineers,  brewing  engineers,  etc. 

There  are  13  superior  trade  schools  now  receiving  Government  sub- 
sidies, but  7  of  them  are  higher  commercial  or  conuncrcial  and  consu- 
lar schools,  and  as  such  haro  no  place  in  this  report.  Of  the  6  remain- 
ing schools,  1  was  not  organized  until  1901,  which  leaves  but  5  for 
which  information  is  at  hand.  Their  names  and  locations  are:  Pro- 
A'incial  School  of  Industry  and  Mines,  Mons;  Superior  Textile  School, 
Vcrviers;  Superior  Institute  of  Brewing,  Ghent;  Technical  School  of 
Brewing,  (ihent;  Superior  School  of  Brewing,  La  Louviere;  School 
of  Arts  and  Trades,  Pierard-lcz- Virion  (established  in  1901).  The 
first  of  these  is  a  provincial  school,  the  second  a  communal  school,  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  private  schools,  and  the  ownership  of  the 
sixth  is  not  specified. 

The  school  at  Mons  is  too  highly  technical  in  character  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  report.  The  courses  have  Iteen  of  four  years'  dura- 
tion, but  for  the  higher  diplomas  five  yeaiw  will  be  required  after 
1902.  Graduates  receive  the  diploma  of  "engineer"  in  the  following 
specialties:  Exploitation  of  mines,  metallurgy,  industrial  chemistry, 
mechanics,  railway  construction,  building  construction,  and  electricity. 
At  the  close  of  the  sixty -second  year  of  the  school's  existence,  in  1001, 
775  such  diplomas  had  been  grauted.  The  surviving  graduatt*H  were 
shown  for  the  greater  part  to  be  en^ged  as  follows:  Civil  cngini^i's, 
mining  engineers,  directors  or  owners  of  industrial  establishments, 
directors  of  works,  civil  ongineei's  engaged  in  railroad  and  other  simi- 
lar work,  chief  engineers  in  industrial  enterprises,  engincci's  in  or 
directors  and  owners  of  chemical  works,  metallurgists  in  steel  and  iron 
works,  electrical  engineers,  etc. 

Of  the  four  remaining  schools,  the  textile  school  at  Verriers  and 
the  Superior  Institute  of  Brewing  at  Ghent  are  the  most  important. 
In  these  two  schools  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  much  superior 
to  that  required  of  ordinary  workmen,  or  even  of  mere  foremen,  but 
although  they  confer  the  degree  of  engineer,  the\'  can  hardly  be  said 
to  prepare  students  for  professional  careers  in  the  same  sense  as  does 
the  Hchool  at  Mons.  They  ma}'  bo  I'egarded  as  higher  trade  schools, 
teaching  as  they  do  the  theory  and  manipulations  required  in  the  par- 
ticular indu.stries  of  brewing  and  textiles.  The  brewing  school  more 
especially  belongs  to  the  class  of  schools  with  which  this  repoii.  is  ron- 
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-ccrned,  for,  although  its  ccanplefce  progi*amme  of  studies  is  arranged 
with  a  rie-vf  of  preparing  students  for  salaiied  positions,  or  as  man- 
agers, manufacturers,  etc,  in  the  brewing  and  distilling  industries,  it 
also  allows  students  to  prepare  for  the  inferior  positions  in  tiiese 
industries,  and  eves  has  a  free  course  for  ordimiry  foremen  and 
employees. 

Thier  iirst  five  superior  scliools  previously  named  receive  State  sub- 
sidies. The  school  of  industry  and  mines,  the  textile  school,  and  the 
institute  of  brewing  at  Ghent  also  receive  subsidies  f  ixMn  the  province 
and  from  the  commune. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers,  tlic  number  of 
student  and  the  number  of  graduates  for  each  school  for  the  school 
years  l«84r-85  to  1895-96: 

TEACHERS,    STUnESTS,  AND    GRADUATES    OF   SUPEEIOR    TRADE    AXD  TECHNICAL 

SCHOOLS.  1834-85  TO  J895-M. 


&nd  HineH, 
Mone. 


Tch- 

Stu- 

Grod-' 

era. 

deDt&  ttatcR.; 

13 

71 

14 

lH8i->-f«. 

IS 

58 

15 

15 

111 

18fl7-«?i. 

15 

G7 

?i 

lf(K8-^9. 

l.i 

G9 

lSrt9-30. 

15 

91 

15 

1690-91. 

15 

101 

18  ' 

lt(Bl-9i. 

15 

145 

18  ■ 

1892-93. 

16 

176 

17  1 

1H83-94. 

16 

ISlt 

20 

18»»-9.">. 

17 

11»3 

28  1 

1W5-W. 

17 

315 

fiaperior  Textile  i^^^^/Kj!''"*'-' 

Twlinical  School 
o£  Brewiug, 
Glwnt. 

Superior  School 
of  Brewlntr-  La 
Loiirit-tc. 

rch-!  Slu-  'Grad- Tch- 
CT6.  jduiits.  uati.'s,  crs. 

Stu-  iGmd- 

T'cli-|  Stu-  Grad- 
ers, dents.  UA I  us. 

T'ch-]  Stu-  iGrad- 
ere.  dciitK'iiBtes. 

1  1 

 1  1  1  :  

■■  1 

i  1 

1 

 1  '  '  8 

S.5  !  12 

70  ;  5 
G5  .  13 
61  i  15 

m '  13 

73  i  20 

71  '  26 
67  ■  26 

1  1 

 '  '  ■  9 

 1  ■  1  

 ,  1  11 

 1  1  ■  II 

  11 

 1   _.i  '  

 1  1   11 

1 

8       11  '   11 

"!   ■  »3 

1  ' 

«  '     19  G 

•■  1 

G  1  17 

6 

SAXNT  I.UEE  T3EtABE  SCHOOLS. 

Ttie  gi'oup  known  as  ''Saint  Luke'^  schools  fomis  an  interesting 
special  class  of  institutions  for  the  ti"ado  education  of  boys.  In  1862 
a  modest  ooui-se  of  drawing  was  opened  at  Ghent  under  the  auspicee 
of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  <le  Paul.  This  institution  was  enlarged 
by  tlie  addition  of  other  courses  relating  chiefly  to  the  building  and 
furniture  trades,  and  the  group  of  courses  was  given  tire  name  Saint 
Luke  School  {Acoi^  Saint-Lvc).  Its  direction  was  intrusted  to  the 
brothers  of  the  Christian  schools.  The  attendance  at  the  school  grew 
steadily,  and  at  the  time  of  the  last  repoit  a  trade  education  was  being 
given  to  more  than  GOO  students. 

The  success  of  the  Ghent  school  led  to  the  creation  of  similar  schools 
in  other  cities,  and  whcrarer  established  tliey  have  proved  successful 
and  the  Government  has  granted  financial  and  moral  aid.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  these  schools  is  stated  to  be  "to  aid  young  men,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  sons  of  artisans,  to  acquire  the  theoretical  and  practical 
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knowledge  necessary  for  them  to  gain  honorable  positions  in  the  vari- 
ous ti*ades  connected  with  the  building  industry  and  decoration,  as 
architecture,  public  works,  contracting,  cai-pentry,  joinery,  cabinet- 
making,  wood  and  stone  carving,  wrought  iron  and  locksmith  work- 
ing, painting  of  all  kinds,  embroidering,  engraving,  jewelry  making,'* 
etc.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
application  of  art  to  industry.  The  ideal  is  to  form  workmen  -taking 
a  pride  in  and  loving  their  trades  and  capal)le  of  producing  the  beautiful 
workmanship  that  finds  expression  in  the  old  city  lialls,  guild  houses, 
cathedrals,  etc.,  of  the  Flemish  cities. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Saint  Luke  schools,  though  due  in  part 
to  the  devotion  of  their  organizersand  managers,  is  also  ascribed  largely 
to  the  rational  and  practical  methods  of  instruction  which  are  at  all 
times  closely  observed.  In  accordance  with  the  special  method  fol- 
lowed in  the  schools,  the  care  of  developing  the  merely  manual  dexterity 
of  the  young  workman  is  in  most  cases  left  to  his  employer,  but 
the  school  assumes  the  task  of  perfecting  his  trade  education  by 
teaching  him  drawing,  supplemented  by  special  thcoi-ctical  coui*se.s. 
The  whole  endeavor  is  to  develop  an  esthetic  taste  and  creative  faculty 
in  the  pupil.  To  facilitate  the  realization  of  this  programme,  the 
instruction  includes  not  only  general  cIass  exereises,  useful  for  all  the 
students,  but  each  student  receives  separate  attention  and  instruction 
according  to  his  aptitude,  talents,  and  degree  of  advancement.  The 
student  begins  by  learning  to  draw  the  simplest  things  from  the  asual 
models.  From  simple  drawing  he  is  led  gradually  to  the  higher 
grades  of  work,  in  which  the  instruction  hi  augmented  by  other  auxil- 
iary courses.  The  student  then  advances  into  the  special  form  of 
art  which  is  applicable  to  his  trade.  Here  the  architect,  mason, 
wrought-iron  worker,  or  carpenter  applies  himself  to  the  intei*prcta- 
tion,  the  analysis,  and  later  to  the  composition  of  designs  applicable  to 
his  work,  and  always  after  the  purest  art  models.  Here  the  decorator, 
the  upholsterer,  and  the  furniture  maker  study  all  that  pertains  to  the 
art  of  decoration  and  furnishing.  In  the  same  manner  binder,  the 
jeweler,  the  goldsmith,  and  the  metal  cha.ser  absorb  ideas  which  arc  i 
valuable  to  them  by  studj'ing  in  a  practical  manner  the  difficulties  of 
execution  which  exist  in  their  trades.  The  faculty  of  originating 
themes  and  applying  them  in  decoration  is  developed  during  tlie  later 
years  of  study. 

At  present  thei*e  are  five  Saint  Luke  schools.  The  one  at  Ghent 
dates  from  1862,  since  which  year  there  have  been  created  one  at  Liego. 
in  1880;  one  at  Sohaerbeek  (Brussels),  in  1884;  one  at  Tournay,  in  1878; 
and  one  at  Molanbeek,  in  1900.  The  principal  facts  for  the  first  four 
schools  will  be  mentioned  briefly,  a  description  of  the  individual 
schools  l>eing  presented  in  another  place. 
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The  duration  of  studies,  including  the  full  course  in  drawing  and 

composition,  is  generally  seven  years.  The  school  at  Liege,  however, 
has  a  preparatory  course  of  two  3'ears  in  addition  to  the  regular 
coui'ses^  making  the  complete  duration  of  study  nine  years.  The 
school  teiin  opens  October  1  in  all  schools  and  closes  at  various  dates 
from  July  31  to  August  10.  Each  school  has  an  evening  session  of 
two  hours.  Three  schools  have  Sunday  sessions  which  are  intended 
for  students  who  can  not  attend  the  evening  courses.  These  Sunday 
sessions  arc  of  two  and  one-fourth,  two  and  one-half,  and  two  and 
three-fourths  hours'  duration,  according  to  the  school  in  which  they 
arc  given.  In  the  Liege  school  there  ia,  for  another  class  of  students, 
a  i-egular  day  session  of  two  and  one-half  hours'  duration  in  addition 
to  the  Sunday  and  evening  sessions. 

While  these  institutions  arc  called  trade  schools,  at  least  three  of 
them  are  more  properly  schools  of  art  applied  to  industry.  These  are 
the  Ghent,  the  Liege,  and  the  Schaerheck  schools.  They  have  no 
workshops  of  their  own,  but  in  connection  with  them  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  shops  owned  or  directed  by  graduates  of  the  school  in  which 
students  learn  the  manual  operations.  The  Tournay  school,  however, 
has  a  diffei-ent  organization.  In  that  school  a  number  of  workshops 
have  been  established  in  which  the  students  serve  an  apprenticeship, 
working  seven  and  three-fourths  to  nine  and  one-fourth  hours  per  day 
according  to  season.  This  arrangement  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
obtaining  in  some  of  the  regular  trade  schools,  such  as  the  tailoring 
schools. 

No  tuition  fee  is  charged,  but  in  some  schools  the  student  is  charged 
a  small  entrance  fee  or  is  required  to  help  share  the  expenses  for  light- 
ing, fuel,  material,  etc.  These  schools  received  subsidies  from  the 
state  in  1895-96  to  the  amount  of  20,120  francs  ($3,883).  One  school 
(Ghent)  received  a  provincial  subsidy  of  1,500  francs  ($289).  The 
vaiious  other  receipts  amounted  to  37,199  francs  ($7,180)  for  the  four 
schools,  bringing  the  total  of  the  receipts  up  to  58,819  francs  ($11,352). 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  four  schools  the  year  when 
the  fjchool  was  created,  the  total  receipts  for  1895-96,  the  duration  of 
studies,  and  the  number  of  teachers  and  students: 

RECEIPTS,  TEACHRRS,  AND  STUDENTS,  SAINT  LUKE  TRADE  SCHOOLS,  1895-96. 


IjOOAlltjr. 

Year 
estab- 
lished. 

Subsldlc 
ill  1895-« 

State. 

irranted 
by  the— 

Province. 

Other 
reeelptfl. 

Total 
reeelpts. 

Length 
of  couree 
(yeara). 

Number 
of 

teachers. 

Nnmbcr 
of 

students. 

Ghent  

1862 
18S0 

1S78 

$1,274 

621 
1,885 
768 

t289 

11,832 
1,216 
3,273 
1,859 

92,895 
1,737 
4,608 
2,112 

7 
07 
7 
7 

10 
5 

15 
9 

620 
280 
450 
194 

&chaerbeel£  

Touniay  

Total  

3,883 

289 

7,180 

11,852 

89 

1,644 

9257—03- 


o  Including  preparatory  coune,  9  years. 
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The  total  number  of  etadcnts  atteoding'  these  schools  in  1895-96  was 
1,544.  During  the  same  year  39  teadiers  were  employed.  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  1901,  the  five  schools  then  in  (^ration  employed  58  teachers 
and  the  attendance  had  increased  to  1,817. 


This  class  contains  ft  number  of  ustitntions  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  allow  boys  to  serve  a  r^ular  apprenticeship  under  better  condi- 
tions than  obtain  in  the  private  worktops.  The  existence  of  special 
work^M>p3  for  training  apprentices  is  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  system  of  trade  education  in  Belgium.  There  are  iqipren- 
tioeship  aho^  for  teaching  Tarioos  trades  attached  to  tiie  trade  schools 
proper  and  to  one  industrial  school  (Toumay),  but  such  shops  form 
part  of  the  school  organization  and  can  not  be  identijfied  with  the  class 
under  discussion.  This  class  relates  entirely  to  two  specific  indus- 
tries, hence  wc  have  two  subdivisions,  viz:  Apprenticeship  shops  for 
stoneoitting  and  apprenticeship  shops  for  weaving.  The  apprentico- 
i^ip  shops  for  weaving  were  the  Sret  to  make  thmr  appearance,  their 
origin  being  due  principally  to  special  causes  which  are  fully  ex^daioed 
in  the  general  description  of  these  shops.  The  at^nrenticeship  a^ops 
for  stcmecjitting  are  dne  to  special  needs,  but  of  a  wholly  different 
nature  from  those  primarily  governing  tiie  establislunent  of  the  weav- 
ing shops. 

Apprenticeship  shops,  like  the  various  classes  of  schools,  arc  placed 
under  the  direction  of  administrative  commissions,  in  which  the  State, 
province,  and  commune  usually  have  equal  representation.  These 
shops  are  much  like  trade  schools,  but  nearly  all  the  general  studios 
carried  in  trade  schools  are  lacking,  and  much  less  time  is  devoted  to 
theory.  They  can  be  more  readily  considered  by  treating  each  of  t^e 
subdivisions  separately. 


The  first  shop  for  stonecutting  was  established  by  the  comimuno  of 
Ecaussines-d'Enghien  in  1873,  on  the  solicitation  of  certain  master 
quanymen.  The  object  was  to  furnish  good  workmen,  the  supply  of 
whom  was  becoming  scarce.  A  workshop  was  otganized  on  property 
belonging  to  the  commune  several  miles  from  the  quarries,  from  which 
fact  considerable  inconvenience  resulted.  This  institution  had  a  moi*o 
or  less  precarious  existence,  and  was  superseded  in  1890  by  a  different 
organization,  in  accordance  with  which  a  system  of  shops  was  estab- 
lished at  private  quarries,  all  shops  in  the  commune,  however,  remain- 
ing under  the  same  administrative  commisdon.  Since  that  date  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  nimiber  of  shops.  When  the  report 
of  1897  was  issued  there  were  11  shops  in  this  commune.  The  cost 
was  inconsiderable,  the  total  budget  for  189C  being  13^7^5  francs 


APPBENTICBSHIP  SHOPS  FOB  KAItES. 


APPRENTICESHIP  SHOPS  FOB  STONECUTTING. 
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^2,456),  of  which  snm  the  State  pftid  5,110  francs  ($9S6),  the  provnoe 
2,000  franco  ^SS6),  and  the  commune  1,500  francs  ($290),  wMie  sums 
aggregating  4,115  francs  ($794)  were  received  from  the  master  quaT- 
r jmen  and  from  other  sources. 

Other  communes,  In  ■which  stone  quarrying  and  cattang  operations 
are  carried  on,  have  established  apprenticeship  shops  since  1896.  in 
1901  there  were  ^  such  shops  in  Belgium,  located  at  Ajwaille,  Ecaus- 
r  sines-d'Enghicn,  Ecanssincs-Lalaing,  and  Sprimont.     Fourteen  of 

these  shops  are  located  in  the  two  Ecaussines,  and,  as  thej  are  under 
one  supetrision  and  constitute  the  only  apprentico^ip  shops  for  stone- 
cutting  for  which  tiiere  is  any  information,  they  have  heen  treated  as 
a  single  institution  and  are  fully  described  in  connection  with  the 
separate  schools. 

APPREKTICESHIP  SHOPS  FOR  WEAVING. 

The  creation  of  apprenticeship  shops  for  weaving  is  intimately 
related  to  tiic  ti-ansformation  which  the  textile  industries  in  general, 
and  the  linen  industry  in  particular,  underwent  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteentJi  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  At  that 
period  the  linen  industry  -of  Flanders  was  entirely  carried  on  hy  arti- 
sans working  in  their  own  homes  with  hand  tools,  and  was  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  'With  the  introduction  of  machinery  the  whole 
eondrtion  of  the  trade  underwent  a  virtual  revolution.  The  peasants 
and  workmen  of  Belgium  were  unable  immediately  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  changed  couditious,  and  a  serious  crisis  resulted  and 
suffering  was  widespread.  To  render  assistance  to  the  people  the  com- 
munal council  of  Ghent  foandod,  in  1817,  a  workshop  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  manufacture  of  linen,  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  lace  making,  embroidery,  dressmaking,  shoemak- 
ing,  and  joinery.  The  sole  idea  of  this  undertaking  was  a  charitable 
one — ^that  of  giving  work  to  the  unemployed.  It  was  destined,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  seen,  to  be  the  initial  move  in  the  creation  of  estab- 
lishments having  as  their  essential  purpose  the  training  of  skilled 

•  workmen. 

The  example  of  Ghent  was  not  followed  until  1832,  when  the  next 
shop  was  opened  by  tlie  commune  of  Petegemlcz-Audenarde.  The 
depression  in  tiie  linen  industry  becoming  more  and  more  intense,  the 
central  Government,  on  the  request  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Old  Lanen  Industry,  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  depression  and  suggest  what  measures 
should  be  taken  to  impi*ove  existing  conditions.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  commission,  the  Govemmeot  appointed  special  in- 
dustrial committees  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  local  authorities  for 

^  the  improvement  of  the  industry.    Among  the  specific  ways  in  which 

they  were  directed  to  take  action  was  the  creation  Q|,^^9^>i^^(J^^ 
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apprenticeship  at  the  expense  of  the  public  aathoritiori.  At  the  same 
time  the  administration  established,  as  an  experiment,  several  bhops 
in  which  the  new  methods  of  weavinf^  and  the  iraproroments  intro- 
duced in  the  industry  were  taught  in  a  practical  manner.  The  com- 
munes of  Ghent  and  Petegemlez-Audenarde,  as  has  been  seen,  already' 
possessed  shops  which  were  being  utilized  for  this  purpose.  These 
were  merely  local  enterprises.  In  ISil,  however,  the  provinces  and 
the  State  began  the  policy  of  granting  subsidies  in  aid  of  such  work. 
A  3'^ear  or  two  later  the  State  authorities  took  advantage  of  the  law  of 
September  23,  1842,  on  primary  education,  to  devote  a  part  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  public  education  to  the  extension  of  a  system 
of  schools  established  under  the  name  of  ''charity  and  apprenticeship 
workshops"  {atdlers  de  chariU  et  WapprentUsage)^  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments and  manufacturers  were  urged  to  create  such  shops  by  the 
promise  of  subsidies. 

These  shops,  which  more  and  more  became  pure  apprenticeship 
workshops,  were  definitely  organized  by  the  royal  order  of  Januaiy 
2f),  1847.  In  1S49  a  special  system  of  inspection  was  organized. 
Article  1  of  the  order  of  1847  thus  defines  the  purpose  of  these  shops: 

Independently  of  the  factory  schools  or  apprenticeship  workshops 
organized  in  connection  with  the  primary  schools  in  virtue  of  article 
25  of  the  law  of  September  23,  1S42,  there  will  be  established,  for  the 
benefit  of  young  persons  of  more  advanced  age  and  adblts,  apprentice- 
ship or  improvement  workshops  having  for  their  function  the  training 
of  good  workmen.  *  *  *  In  these  model  shops  instruction  will 
be  given,  accoi'ding  to  local  needs  and  circumstances,  in  the  making 
of  established  products  or  now  textiles,  and  particularly  in  the  opera- 
tion of  looms  which  can  be  run  by  individual  workmen  using  inex- 
pensive tools." 

In  1830  an  investigation  of  these  shops  was  made,  and  tlie  benefits 
resulting  from  them  were  found  to  be  such  that  public  opinion  was 
almost  unanimous  that  they,  though  created  for  a  special  purpose, 
should  be  made  permanent  institutions,  as  effective  means  for  the  trade 
training  of  the  people. 

Regarding  the  results  accomplished  by  these  shops,  the  report  on 
technical  education  made  in  1884  says:  *'The  repoi'ts  presented  on  a 
number  of  occasions  by  the  Government  to  the  legislature  show  that 
the  result  of  the  apprenticeship  workshops  has  been  the  improvement 
of  linen  spinning  and  weaving,  the  replacing  of  work  in  linen  in  part 
by  other  branches  of  textile  work;  *  *  *  in  a  word,  the  shops 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  introduction  of  new  industries  and 
improved  methods.  They  have  also  improved  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  advancing  the  training  of  apprentices,  and  have  assisted  in  raising 
the  rate  of  wages  and  in  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise." 
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At  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  year  1895  a  total  of  26,665  workmen 
had  been  educated  in  these  ahops. 

The  number  of  shops  at  present  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  former 
years.  Stitistics  showing  the  situation  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
periods  for  which  the  Government  reports  were  issued  are  of  inter- 
est In  1879  there  were  59  shops.  During  the  period  1879  to  1884, 
14  shops  were  closed,  as  it  was  found  that  i-esults  in  them  were  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  their  maintenance.  Thus  there  remained  in  1884 
45  shopS)  in  which  919  apprentices  were  being  trained.  The  last  rcpoi't 
on  industrial  education,  covering  the  pcnod  1885  to  1896,  inclusive, 
shows  that  during  the  period  a  considerable  number  of  the  shops 
existing  in  1884  were  closed,  while  additional  ones  were  created  in 
other  places,  there  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  period  42  shops  in 
operation.  Finally,  the  Revue  du  Travail  shows  a  net  reduction  of  3 
in  the  number  of  shops  during  1897,  of  2  in  1898,  and  1  in  1901,  which 
left  in  the  latter  year  but  36  shops,  in  which  702  apprentices  w^ere 
being  trained.  Some  of  these  sliops  are  really  weaving  schools.  In 
fact,  these  institutions  have  outlived  their  former  purpose  of  training 
ordinary  workmen  in  the  use  of  new  machinery,  the  manufacture  of 
new  textiles,  etc.,  and  at  present  the  tendency  is  toward  an  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  remaining  shops  and  their  gmdual  evolu- 
tion into  trade  schools  by  devoting  more  time  than  formerly  to  theory 
and  adding  instruction  in  drawing,  mechanics,  etc.  In  regard  to  this 
tendency,  the  inspector  of  apprenticeship  shops  of  East  Flanders 
makes  the  following  statement  concerning  changes  introduced  in  the 
organization  of  the  shops  of  that  province  during  the  period  1885 
to  1896: 

In  order  to  maintain  these  establishments  on  a  level  with  the  stand- 
ard of  manufactures,  the  minister  has  expressed  by  circular  of  Febru- 
ary 10, 1890,  the  desire  that  the  more  important  sn<>p3  be  transformed 
into  trade  .schools  for  weaving,  having  a  simple  and  practical  organi- 
zation. The  communal  authorities  of  Calcken  and  Waosmunster  iiave 
acted  in  accord  with  the  inspector  to  caiTy  out  this  wish.  To  trade 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  weaving  have  been  added 
courses  in  drawing  and  mechanics,  which  are  attended  not  only  by  the 
pupils  proper  but  other  persons  of  the  locality.  *  *  *  As  a  result, 
from  1886  to  1896  2  shops,  Waesmunster  and  Calcken,  have  been 
-transformed  into  trade  schools  for  weaving;  4  shops,  Baclegem," 
Olsene,  Ruyen,  and  Si'nghcm,  have  been  transferred  to  larger  build- 
ings; 3  shops,  Calcken,  Waesmunster,  and  Cruyshautcm,  have  been 
enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  another  room,  and  a  trade  school  for 
weaving  has  hean  created.  With  improved  appliances  the  schools  are 
able  to  turn  out  well-prepai*ed  workmen,  and  employers,  satisfied  that 
good  work  is  performed  therein,  are  willing  to  trust  Uieir  raw  materials 
to  the  shops.    These  institutions  continue  to  render  great  service  to  the 

«  Suppressed  duce  the  report  was  iaeoed. 
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working  class.  In  effect,  the  young  men  learn  the  trade  while  earn- 
ing a  proper  wage;  they  perfect  themselves  in  themanulacture  of  ail 
the  different  kinds  of  textiles,  and  are  thus  able  afterwards  to  secure 

Temunerativo  work. 

The  foregoing  statements  relative  to  the  situation  in  £ast  Fland^ 
apply  with  equal  force  to  West  Flanders,  in  which  prorince  the  suae 
tendency  in  regard  to  transforming  apprenticeship  shops  into  weaving 
schools  is  noticed.  To  what  extent  the  change  has  actually  been  made 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  list  of  the  location  of  the  S7  shops  and 
schools  in  esdstenoe  in  1900,  furnished  by  the  miaistr}'  of  industry 
and  labor: 

A7PREKTICESHIP  SHOPS  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOB  ^'EAVXKO. 

Eaat  Flanders. 

Apprenticeefaip  shops:  Cruyshautem,  Eenaeme,  Olaone,  Oordeghem,  Keyen,  Rinay, 
and  Byngbem;  total,  7. 
Trade  schools:  Oalcken,  Oostacker  (Meuleatede),  and  Waesmunstor;  total,  3. 

Wett  Flanders. 

Apprenticeahip  shops:  Aerseele,  Aertrycke  (2),  Ardoye,  Beerlyl^  T^ndelide, 
Lichten-elde,  Meulebeke,  Oostnicuwkerkc,  Paschendaele,  Pittbem,  Rnddervoorde, 
Saysselede  (2),  Thielt,  Waeregham  (2),  Westroosebckc,  and  'W}*ngene;  total,  19. 

Trade  echook:  Coalscantp,  Dentei^h^,  Moorslede,  Oost-Booseb^e,  Rumbeks, 
Staedeu,  Thourout,  Wacken;  total,  8. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  information  is  presented  in  the 
reports  of  the  Belgian  Government,  the  apprenticeship  shop;:^  and 
schools  of  wearing  hare  been  described  collectively  and  at  length  in 
this  place.  No  description  of  individual  institutions,  especially  of  the 
schools,  is  possible  from  the  material  at  hand.  The  last  report  places 
them  all  under  the  head  of  * 'Appresnticeship  shops." 

A  few  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  primary  in^trm'tioii  in  the 
shops.  In  the  schools  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  mochanics  occupies 
one  or  two  hours  a  week.  Theory  is  generally  taught  along  with  the 
practical  work.  The  total  number  of  woi'kuKMi  prepaivd  during  the 
year  1895  was  293. 

Subsidies  received  from  the  State  in  ISOfi  amounted  to  34,215  francs 
0^,603);  those  from  the  provinces  to  10,195  francs  ($1,9CS),  and  those 
from  communes  to  16,578  francs  ($3,200).  Other  receipts  amounted 
to  5,611  francs  ($1,083),  thus  bringing  the  total  receipts  up  to  60,599 
francs  ($12,854). 

The  following  table  presents  some  of  the  more  important  farts  in 
relation  to  each  of  the  43  shops  or  schools  existing  in  1895,  the  latest 
year  for  which  such  information  is  obtainable: 
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NUMBER,  DAILY  EARNINOe,  AND  DSOREE  OF  EDUCATION  OF  APPRENTICES,  AND 
KIND  OF  ARTICLES  HADE  IN  APPRENTICESHIP  BHOFS  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR 
WBAVINO,  laOK. 


Location  ot 
school 
or  shiqt. 


VEST  FLAir- 
DEIU. 

Aoneele  

Acrtrfcko .... 

Do  

Ardoye  , 

Clercjcen  

Goolscamp  

Conrtnt  

Denterfflicm. . 

Decrlyk  

Uooffledc  

Llcbterrelde . 
Lcndclitlc... 
Heolebeke... 
Hoonledc .... 

Oost-Rooee- 

bcke. 
Ooatnleaw- 

kerku. 

PiUhem  

PoBchcDdwlo 

Rumbckr  

RuyiBstede .... 

Do  

Rudderroorde 

Stacden  

SwereKcle.... 
Thourout   

Thirft  

Waeceghcm 

Do  , 

Wapkcn  , 

We9tTO0«ebekc 

W>t]Ben<!  

KA8T  PLAK- 

Baclegem  

Ckk-ken  

Cniyshautcm. 
EenMme  


Aztlclw  made  or  work  done. 


Num- 
ber 
otap- 
pron- 


Linen  cloth,  tow  Ilacn,  towels,  nap- 
kins, tteking. 

Uncn  cloth,  linen  sqoare*,  (tocklng, 
towels,  napkins,  molletons. 

Linen  cloth,  towels,  ducUng  

Linen  cloth  and  tow  linen  

Linen  doth,  handkerchiefs,  beaier- 
teen. 

Linen  cloth,  cotton-linen,  towels, 
napkins,  beaverteen. 

Linen  cloui,  ducklnK  

Ordinary  and  figured  towels,  napkins 
(Jacquard),  damask. 

window  curtains,  ducking,  upholster- 
ing material,  articles  lor  exporta- 
tion. 

Linen  cloth,  towels,  dimity,  bearer- 
teen,  damask,  prlntanlcrc. 

Llncu  cloth,  linen  squares,  ducking, 
window  curtains,  napkins. 

Linen  cloth  and  tow  imen,  handker- 
chiefs, ticking. 

Unen  cloth,  tow  linen,  flznTed  towels, 
ticking. 

Unen  cloth,  ticking,  ordinary  and 
figured  towels,  napkins. 

Unea  cloth,  towels,  tlcUng,  cotton- 
nctte,  damask. 

Unen  cloth,  linen  squares,  colton- 
nclto,  moUctoan. 

Window  cnrtalos.  ticking,  napkins . . 

Linen  cloth,  towels,  cotton-linen, 
moUeton,  cotton  vetvet.baRTerteen. 

Linen  cloth,  cotton  Telvet,  cotton- 
linen,  bearerteea,  flgurcd  towels, 
napkins. 

Unen  cloth,  toweb,  table  spreads, 
nopklns. 

Unen  clotii,  tow  linen,  towels  

Linen  cloth,  linen  squarvs,  toweln, 
upholstering  material. 

UnencloUi,towels,molleton,napkins 

Unen  cloth,  towels,  napfclna  

Unen  cloth,  dimity,  bcBverteen,  win- 
dow curtains,  napkins,  upholster- 
ing material. 

Flgiued  towels,  toblectotbs  napkins, 
upholstering  material. 

Unen  cloth,  Brklng,  cottonade,  arti- 
cles for  exportation. 

Window  cnnalns,  linen  cloth,  towels 

Unen  cloth,  cottonade,  ticking  

Unen  cloth,  linen  aquons,  molleUMi, 
b4»Terteen. 

Unen  cloth  


Mixed  doUis,  Htripcd  and  checked, 
Ucklng  for  shins,  dress  mate: '  \U, 
etc. 

Unen  towels  and  nankins,  linen  and 

cotton  mixed,  ticking  for  iihirts, 

fionnels,  etc. 
Cottonade,  ticking  for  shirts,  mixed 

linen,  dress  goods,  etc. 
Unen  clotb,  towels,  ticking  for  nblrts, 

etc. 


15 


23 


Arerage  daily 
earnings. 


90.12& 

.145 

.IH 
.IB7 
.12S 

.097 

.174 
.145 

.200 

,212 
.151 
.087 
.087 
.IS8 


Degree  ol  education  of 
apprentice. 


Able 
to 
read, 
wrlto, 
and 
calcu- 
late. 


.145 


.164 

.183 


.145 


.174 

.154 
.193 

.097 
.145 

.241 


.290 

.174 

.145 
.115 
.U6 

.m 


10.097  to  .338 
.048  to. 33a 

.048to  .19S 

.018  to  .193 

Digi 


Able 

to 
read 
and 
write. 


10 


14  [  2 
17  11 


!.->  I. 


ized  by 
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NUMBER,  DAILY  EARNISGfl.  AND  DEGRKE  OF  EDI'CATION  OF  APPRENTICES.  AND 
KIND  OF  ARTICLES  MADE  IN  APPRENTICESHIP  SHOPS  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR 
WEAVING,  lS95-Coiicludcd. 


Looatlon  of 
whoot 
or  shop. 


EAST  FLAV- 

DERS— concl'tl. 


OlKeno  

Oordeghom... 


Oostackcr 


Raycn  

Sinay  

Sjusbem  

Wacsiuiinster 


Artlclcfl  mode  or  veoxk  done. 


N' lim- 
ber 

of  ap- 
pren- 
tice?. 


Ltncn  plcth,  towels,  tlcklni?  for  shirts. 
Linen  clnth.  loweis,  iinpkfns,  l*ible- 

clothH,  lickino:  for  ebirls,  etc. 
MIxtKt  linen  elothi),  towclx.  cotton- 

adc,  flanatil  and  ticking  for  KhlrtB, 

etc. 

Linen  RHd  mixed  linen  rlolhs,  npliol- 

steilng  eurdp.  ticking  for  shirts,  eu-. 
Cotlonade,  ticking  for  shlrtu,  woolen 

and  hnif  woolen  goodn,  etc, 
CoUouade,  ticking  for  shirts,  drCKs 

malurials  in  cotton,  half  wool,  etc. 
Coltonadc,  d  rem  mute  rial  R  In  cotton, 

half  wool,  uud  pure  wool,  etc. 


D(.-grec  of  education  of 
apprentice. 


^Ablc 
Average  dally  to 


earnings. 


read, 
write, 
and 
calcn 
late. 


.(HSto.KlS 
.037  to.  m 

.01,1  to  .2-11 
.261 
.2*1  to.SW 
.O'Hlto  .431 


Able 

to 
read 
and 
write 


Ablu 

rJud.'«*'«- 


,  lilLt- 


ToUl 


TGO 


41S  195 


TRADE  COimSES  FOB  KALES. 

This  class  comprises  a  few  cases  wlicre  coui-ses  arc  g-ivcn  in  dniw- 
ing-,  theory,  and  practical  exercises  reliiting- to  various  trades.  They 
are  for  the  benefit,  more  paitlcularly,  of  workingmen  engaged  in  the 
trades,  and  but  one  or  two  sessions  a  week  are  held.  In  1896  there 
were  but  three  real  trade  courses,  although  the  report  mentions  a  few 
more  in  which  commercial  instruction  only  is  given.  A  number  of 
trade  courses  hare  been  organized  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
schools  since  that  date.  Attendance  at  the  courses  in  operation  in 
1896  was  free.  A  short  description  of  them  will  be  found  in  another 
place.    This  class  is  not  veiy  important. 

The  following  list  shows  the  trade  courses  for  males  existing  in  1900: 
Basket  making,  Tamise;  industrial  drawing,  Montegnec;  mechanics 
and  electricity,  Borsbcke;  shoemaking,  Louvaln;  shoemaking  and  tail- 
oring, Antwerp;  tanning,  Liege;  trade  drawing,  Herve  and  Waterloo; 
trade  painting,  Audcnarde;  weaving,  Saint-Nicolas  and  Zcle;  weaving 
theoretical  course  for  mill  foremen  and  employees,  Rumbckc,  genei'al 
apprenticeship,  continuation,  etc.,  courses,  Namur. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  courses  those  at  Herve,  Montcgnee,  Kum- 
beke,  and  Waterloo  are  communal,  while  the  remainder  arc  private 
institutions. 
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There  has  been  an  enormous  derelopment  in  the  system  of  trade 
and  technical  education  in  Belgium  within  recent  years.  In  order  to 
show  the  extent  of  this  development  the  following  two  tables  are 
presented,  one  relating  to  the  institutions  for  females  and  the  other 
to  those  for  males.  In  each  table  are  shown  under  each  class  the 
number  of  institutions,  teachers,  students,  and  certificates  or  diplomas 
delivered  during  each  year  of  the  period  188^t-85  to  1901*  The  data 
for  the  j^ears  18SJ:-85  to  1895-96  are  derived  from  the  Government 
report  of  1897,  and  those  for  the  following  yeais  from  the  Revue 
du  Travail,  an  official  publication  of  the  ministry  of  industry  and 
labor.  Aside  from  showing  the  rapid  development  of  the  system 
as  a  whole  by  far  the  most  noticeable  features  arc  the  great  increases 
to  bo  obsciTed  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  number  of  trade  schools 
and  housekeeping  schools  and  classes  for  females,  and  of  industrial  and 
trade  schools  for  males.  The  gradual  and  almost  regular  increases  in 
attendance  in  most  classes  of  institutions  is  another  interesting  feature. 
These  facts  have  been  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  general 
description  of  each  class  and  need  no  fut'ther  mention  in  this  place. 

NUMBER  OP  INSTITUTIONS.  TEACHERS,  STUDENTS,  AND  CERTIFICATES  OS  DIPIX»IAS 
DELIVERED.  FOR  EACH  YEAR,  1884-S5  TO  1901.  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 
FEMALES. 


Year. 


Traclo  Mboolfi,  Incindiiig— 


Tnulc  schools  proper. 


Housekeepfn^r  anil  trade 
schools. 


-  iT.-ach- 
tlona. 


18S4-Ri  

3 

896 

lSB5-tMi  

3 

65 

866 

1886-K7  

6 

77 

1,175 

1SS7-88  

b 

65 

1,304 

im-fa  

5 

86 

1,23.5 

18S9-90  

7 

93 

1,820 

iaw-91  

7 

98 

1,335 

1891-92  

9 

109 

1,416 

1-S92-93  

g 

117 

J.62H 

1893-W  

10 

126 

1,686 

189t-95  

10 

131 

1.739 

1S95-96  

14 

157 

2,022 

18976  

C30 

C294 

c2,W7 

18986  

(■37 

c3ti2 

c3,846 

■:45 

0  425 

c4,204 

O460 

o4.m 

C40 

e4,567 

atii- 


n  Not  reported. 

b  For  year  ending  December  31;  these  data  arc  from  the  Revue  du  Travail. 
e  Inclnding  trade  and  housekeeping  and  housekeeping  and  trade  schoola. 
((Included  in  trade  schools  proper. 
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NUMBER  07  INSTITUTIONS,  TEACHERS,  STUDENTS,  AND  CERTIFICATES  OR  DIPLOMAS 
DELIVERED,  FOR  EACH  YEAR,  18S4-S5  TO  IWl,  IK  EACH  CLASS  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 
FEUALES-CoDcladed. 


Houflckeoplne  Bchools  and 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


2 
2 
4 
9 
17 
85 
89 
184 
168 
181 
212 
225 
239 
245 
2C9 

277 


Teach' 
en. 


Stu- 
dcnta. 


90 
90 
135 
540 
1,0^ 
1,899 
4,877 
6,561 
7,895 
«,273 
9,538 
9,539 
9,368 
9,041 
9,505 
9,778 
9,791 


Certif- 
icates 
cH-di- 
plo- 
mu 
deliv- 
ered. 


Trade  couraes. 


InsU- 

tu- 
Uons. 


Teach- 
ers. 


Stn- 
dcats. 


62 
90 
90 
lOS 
01 
113 
145 
181 
185 
156 
114 
124 
121 
142 
132 


Certu-I 
icates 
ordt- 
plo- 

deliv- 
ered. 


Apprentlccflhip  shops. 


InsU- 

tu- 
tlons. 


Teach 
ers. 


Stu- 
dents. 


a  Not  reported. 

b  For  yeu  ending  December  31;  these  data  are  from  the  Revae  de  Tmrall. 


NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  TEACHERS,  STUDENTS.  AND  CERTIFICATES  OR  DIPLOMAS 
DELIVERED  FOR  £.\.CH  YEAR,  1SS4-85  TO  1901,  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  INSTITUTION'S  FOR 
MALES. 


Industrial  schools. 

Certif- 

Year. 

icates 

Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 

Tench- 
era. 

Stu- 
dents. 

or  di- 
plo- 
mas 

deliv- 

ered. 

32 

328 

9, 171 

296 

1835-86  

32 

329 

9,478 

]8!«-87  

33 

329 

10, 160 

m 

1887-88  

33 

334 

10,3.% 

411 

1888^  

31 

362 

11,281 

475 

1889-90  

36 

r.87 

11,039 

MI9 

189(W»1  

36 

388 

12.407 

5.57 

1891-92  

3<i 

408 

12,513 

631 

1K92-93  

3G 

425 

12,850 

659 

88 

4S9 

12,817 

712 

38 

448 

12,223 

728 

1895-96  

40 

466 

13,015 

C8I 

4;. 

481 

13,006 

887 

67 

&Jri 

17.120 

971 

60 

C79 

17,9^2 

1.177 

Co 

741 

18,868 

1,281 

TO 

817 

20,733 

1,382 

Trade  schools. 


Superior  trade  and  com- 
mercial, etc.,  schools. 


Teach' 
ers. 


3 
3 
7 
12 
18 
&t 
4.i 
52 
63 
51 
5(1 
6:t 

109 
120 
138 
187 
247 


Stu- 
dents. 


83 
87 
90 
150 
315 
483 
613 
721 
696 
661 
750 
833 
1.151 
1,396 
1,580 
2,075 
2,819 


Certif- 
icates 
or  di- 
plo- 
mas 
deliv- 
ered. 


10 
13 
7 
10 
13 
28 
32 
56 
5U 
46 
51 
61 
87 
68 
72 
114 
146 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


Teach- 


131 
1137 
223 


a  Not  reported. 
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>T:HBER  of  institutions,  teachers.  STtTDEPrrS,  ASD  ■CERTIFICATES  OR  DTPLOMAS 
DELIVERED  FOR  EAOB  YKAK,  TO  IWl,  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 

MALES— CoDcIuded. 


Ycnr. 


l.S8((-«7, 
18Stt-89. 

7891-42. 

ISM-IB. 

1897fc.. 
mSb 
1890b 
1W0»  .. 


AppreBdcedilp  shops  for— 


Stone  ctrtting. 


Iiutltii- 
tlctis. 


Tench  er»<. 


Certifl- 
{  eaten  or 
S  tudcn  ts. '  diploiiiBs 
deliv- 
ered. 


C). 


Weaving. 


Institu- 
tions. 


'  Oenifl- 

I  I  <»te9or 

'TeAChctn.  Students,  diplomas 
I  dellr- 


ored. 


« 
-45 
4.1 
43 
41 
40 
41 
■11 
41 
42 
42 
42 
52 
53 

78  ! 

79  1 
79  ■ 


B71  , 
890  . 

WM : 

8W  ■ 
900  I 
9S8 
«9 
022  : 
A98  I 
835  I 
7t»  I 
862  ■ 
6M 
6->0 
5tl7 
702 


431 
S70 
SM 
328 
288 
SIS 
812 
805 
2S» 
294 
802 
288 

155 
108 
108 
33 


Ssint  Luke  Trade  Schools. 


Year, 


Institu- 
tions. 


Tukcbcrs. 


])M6-86 
188fr-87. 
W7-* 
1888-89 
Hi!tB-«0 
1»90-«1 
1801-42 

1892-  43 

1893-  91 
lS»l-93 
18%^ 
1897  »  . 
1898b  . 

1900b  . 
IWIB. 


Students. 


Certlfl- 

OHtOHOr 

dlploniBs 
Sellv- 
ercd. 


8 

225 

8 

1!40 

9 

262 

se 

067 

32 

1,021 

82 

1,178 

38 

1,24,'> 
1,851 

89 

39 

1,372 

SO 

1,397 

39 

1,415 

89 

1,&14 

42 

1.6C1 

47 

1.G07 

AO 

1,644 

62 

1.766 

58 

1,817 

Institu- 
tions. 


Trade  coubch. 


Teaehcrs.  f<tiideiita. 


30 
80 
30 
SO 
30 
80 
50 
30 
SO 
1)2 
60 
55 
220 
280 
430 
505 
647 


90 
20 


«  Sot  reported. 

bFoc  year  ending  Deeembor  81;  tbeso  data  are  trote  the  Rcvqc  du  Trarnil. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  contained  in  the  rcpoi't  for 
1897,  shows  for  the  school  year  1895-96  the  total  receipts  of  each  class 
of  institutions  considered  in  this  report,  togfothcr  with  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  State,  the  provinces,  and  the  communes.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  total  I'cceipts  amounted  to  1,667,319  francs  ($302,493), 
of  which  1,204,567  francs  ($232,482),  or 76.9  per  cent,  were  received  in 
subsidies.  "Of  the  subsidies  received,  the  State  contributed  543,460 
francs  (§104,888),  the  provinces  194,358  francs  ($37,511),  and  the  com- 
munes 466,749  francs  ($90,083).  Other  reccipta,  consisting  of  tuition 
and  entrance  fees,  gifts  from  individnals,  etc.,  amounted  to  362,752 
francs  im.On).  rr,rialf> 
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SUBSIDIES  GRANTED  BY  THE  8TATE,  PROVINCES,  AND  COBCMUNBS,  AND  TOTAL  RECEIPTS 
FOR  EACH  CLASS  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  1896-06. 


CIiLSRCs  of  institutions. 

Subsidies  granted  by— 

Total 
Mubsidlcs. 

Other 
receipts. 

Total 
receipts. 

State. 

Prov- 
Iiicca, 

Com- 
raiincfi. 

fur  KiiiL 

HoiLot<kc[-pIng  schooli!  and  clowss.  -. 

818,008 
17,783 
l.S.'il 
lU 

48,362 
B,4{fi 

2,m 

3,883 

986 
G,603 
134 

S3, 063 
5,032 
1».5 
130 

23,  WO 
1,853 
145 
290 

S19  266 
11,888 
3,460 

46,830 
5.209 
193 

840, 837 
34,203 
4.946 
416 

119, 182 
12.557 
2,427 
4,173 

1,662 
11,771 
308 

82fi,047 
14,214 
35 
1,7J0 

7,808 
5.198 
6,3S3 
7, 179 

794 
1,0S3 

866,484 
48,417 
4,981 
2,186 

126,990 
17. 7» 
8,760 
11,352 

2.456 
12,8.M 
308 

6ii[K-rior  special  triulfl  schools  (&)  

Appri-ntlc-eKhiit  t^hoiw  for  stone  cut- 

tlnff  

Appri:UlIt'<*hiiJ  lihupsfor  wcuvlng. , , 

a<6 

1,968 
19 

290 
3,200 
156 

104,888  1  a7,!>ll 

90,083 

232,  iSi 

70,011 

302, 4!» 

1 1nchidlni;  Siiperlor  School  of  Textiles.  Vorvlers. 

fcSupcrior  Textile  School.  Vervlcrs,  included  in  fnduKtrlat  whool)!. 


Other  institutions  mentioned  in  the  latest  Belgian  report  us  liaving 
received  subsidies,  but  which  are  not  considered  in  this  report,  arc  the 
language  and  commercial  courses,  the  Superior  Institute  of  Commerce, 
at  Antwerp,  and  the  Provincial  School  of  Industry  and  Mines,  at 
Mons.  "Cheir  total  cost  was  211,043  francs  ($40,731),  of  which  sum 
the  State  granted  GS,2tl  francs  ($13,165),  the  provinces  35,512  francs 
(§6,854),  and  the  communes  33,828  francs  ($6,528),  leaving  73,492 
francs  ($14,184)  to  be  made  up  in  fees,  gifts,  etc.  Besides  the  amount 
of  subsidies  mentioned  above,  the  general  Government  spent  66,857 
francs  ($12,903)  for  the  purchase  of  books,  etc.,  and  for  inspection, 
bnnging  the  total  expense  to  the  State  up  to  678,528  francs  (8130,956). 

IXDIVIDTJAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  preceding  pages  each  of  the  various  classes  of  institutions 
has  been  considered.  In  the  following  pages  individual  institutions 
will  be  described  under  the  name  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
The  order  followed  is  the  same  as  in  the  classification  heretofore  used. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEMALES. 

According  to  the  Belgian  classification,  these  schools  are  considered 
under  three  heads,  namely,  trade  sohoots  proper,  trade  and  house- 
keeping schools,  and  housekeeping  and  trade  schools.  Each  of  these 
subdivisions  has  already  been  described. 

Trade  Schools  Proper. 

TBASE  SCHOOL  FOR  OIBXS,  ANTWERP. 

The  Antwerp  trade  school  for  girls  was  created  in  1874  by  private 
effort.  In  1876,  however,  it  was  recognized  by  the  commune  as  per- 
foi-ming  an  important  social  work,  and  accordinglj^,giii^||)lg$^iik^|^e 
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list  of  institutions  I'eceiving  aid  from  the  city.  In  1880  it  was  recog- 
nized by  the  State  and  given  a  share  in  the  general  appropriation  for 
trade  and  technical  education. 

The  purpose  of  this  school,  which  is  now  a  communal  institution,  is 
to  prepare  girls  for  entering  the  different  trades  open  to  women,  with- 
out the  necessity  on  their  part  of  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
shops.  The  city  has  erected  a  new  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  school.  The  corps  of  teachers  in  1896  numbered  23.  Pupils 
are  admitted  to  the  school  and  into  the  shops  from  12  years  of  age 
upward.  They  must  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  perform  simple 
arithmetical  operations. 

There  is  a  general  coui*se  of  instruction,  which  must  be  taken  by 
all  the  pupils.  It  relates  to  such  subjects  as  the  French  and  Flemish 
languages,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  physics,  chem- 
istry, hygiene,  domestic  economy,  dmwing,  geometry,  singing,  gym- 
nastics, etc.  The  special  or  trade  instruction  comprehends  a  number 
of  distinct  trade  courses,  on  commerce,  sewing  and  dressmalting,  the 
making  of  artificial  flowei*s,  millinery,  industrial  di*awing  and  orna- 
mentation for  embroidery,  braid  work,  painting  on  china  and  textiles, 
and  drawing  after  casts  and  from  nature. 

The  duration  of  the  general  course,  including  two  prepaiutory 
years,  is  five  years.  The  ti*ade  courses  as  a  rule  require  three  years 
of  study,  but  the  time  may  be  extended.  The  general  course  is  given 
in  the  morning  and  the  special  or  trade  courses  in  the  afternoon. 
There  is  a  tuition  fee  of  60  francs  ($11.58)  a  year,  but  great  liberality 
exists  in  the  matter  of  the  remission  or  the  grant  of  whole  and  part 
scholarships. 

In  1875  the  number  of  pupils  was  60;  in  1S86, 166;  in  1895,  261,  and 
in  1896,  279.  During  the  period  1892  to  1896,  62  students  completed 
the  course  in  accounts,  52  that  of  dressmaking,  19  that  in  artificial- 
flower  making,  and  19  that  in  lingerie  making,  etc.  Specimens  of 
the  best  work  of  the  pupils  is  purchased  and  placed  in  a  museum 
attached  to  the  school.  The  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  school  is 
Iwtween  45,000  and  50,000  francs  ($8,685  and  ?9,650),  of  which  some- 
thing over  one-fourth  is  derived  from  tuition  fees.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Government  report  that  this  school  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  cla.ss  in 
the  country. 

TRADE  SOHOOIi  FOB  amiiS,  86  BUE  DU  FOINgOir,  B&VSSEL8. 

The  ti-ade  school  for  girls  situated  in  26  rue  du  Poin^on,  Brussels, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  trade  schools  for  girls  in  the  country.  It 
was  created  in  1873  by  private  initiative.  In  1874  the  city  of  Brussels 
began  the  grant  of  yearly  subsidies  to  it  and  it  is  now  a  communal 
school.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  attendance.  The  school 
started  with  66  pupils.    In  1878  this  number  had  incr^^ot^(i§^$I^[e 
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in  1896  to  295.  Tbe  scbool  is  aats^sctarilj  housed  in  &  lai:;ge  bmlding 
coatahuBg  ten  rooms  and  a  drawing-room.  Ttiere  ai'e  also  a  oorered 
court,  a  garden,  and  a  building  for  the  acoammodation  of  i!he  cEu'ectrew. 

As  in  most  of  the  trade  schools  for  girls,  there  arc  tbe  two  divis- 
ions— ^^eneral  studies  and  technical  or  trade  studies.  The  ji'eQei'al 
studies  are  amiJar  to  t^oae  of  the  echoed  just  described.  The  trade 
ooarses  relate  to  oommeree,  dressmaking,  drawing,  lingerie  making, 
embroidery,  uuUineiy,  and  corset  making.  The  following  talile  shows 
the  mimber  of  stadents  compkting  ea<di  of  these  courses  daring  the 
years  1885  to  1896,  inolosiTe: 


STUDENTS  COMPLETING  COURSES  AT  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  CURLS,  26  BrS  DC  POIK9OX. 

BRUaSELS.  im>  TO  1886. 


Couiaes. 

18S5. 

18S6. 

1897. ;  I88S. 

18S9. 

1890. 

1891. 

IIW2. 

1898. 

im. 

1S». 

1996.  Total. 

1 

S 

f 

6  I  10 

4 

5 

5 

11 

6 

6 

S 

10  T9 

3 

5 

11  1  12 

15 

9 

13 

14 

12 

17 

16 

16  '  113 

nntwlng  — 

1 

2 

1 

8 

_               1  '  

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

4 

-t:  I 

1  1« 
4  1  8 
I  1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

S 
4 

Total  

8 

16 

— I. 

17  1  22 

21 

16 

22 

28 

22 

28 

28 

8S  200 

1 

Uto  duration  of  studies  is  usually  four  yeai*s,  Imt  the  time  may  bo 
extended.  Upon  graduation  the  students,  according  to  reports,  find 
no  difficulty  in  securing  employment.  Tbe  expenditures  ia  behalf 
of  the  school  amount  to  about  40,000  francs  ($7,720)  a  year,  of  which 
between  one-third  and  one-half  is  obtained  from  the  tuition  fees. 

coMannrAi.  trade  school  fob  oniLS,  stons. 

This  school  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  Kingdom  for 
giving  trade  instruction  to  girls.  It  was  ci*cated  by  tlie  communal 
authorities  in  1877  and  opened  its  doors  in  1S7S.  The  purpose  of 
the  school  is  to  give  to  j'oung  girlri  both  a  superior  primary  educa- 
tion and  a  practical  training  in  various  tiudes  or  professions.  The 
genei'al  coarse  is  given  in  tbe  morning,  and  includes  ethical  instruc- 
tion, French,  arittnnetic,  elements  of  geometry,  commercial  accounts, 
bookkeeping,  commercial  corresjKjndencc,  history,  geography,  natural 
sciences,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  etc.  The  trade  in.struction 
is  given  in  the  afternoon.  It  includes  a  course  in  the  makiujj  of 
lingerie,  etc..  one  in  garment  cutting  and  making,  one  in  industrial 
drawing  and  painting  and  ceramic  painting,  one  iu  artificial-flower 
making,  and,  since  1896,  courses  in  millinery  work  and  embroidery. 

The  duration  of  studies  is  three  years.  There  are  13  teachcrfj  in 
addition  to  the  directress.  For  admission  pupils  must  be  at  least  19 
3'cars  of  age  and  have  had  a  primary  education.  The  tuition  fee  is  24 
francs  ($i.G3)  a  year.  In  1896  there  were  105  pupils  in  attendance. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  school  during  that  year  was  23,000 
fi-ancs  (*4,439).  Digitized byGoOgle 
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This  school  was  created  in  1865.  It  is  the  piooeei'  trade  schoel  ior 
giris  in  Belgium.  A  sketch  of  ite  etiriy  faistoiy  h&a  been  given  in 
connection  with  the  general  description  of  trade  sdiools  for  girls. 
Thi»  school  first  subsidized  in  1868.  It  remains  under  the  control 
of  the  Association  for  the  Trade  Education  of  Women,  who  founded 
it,  and  this  asseeiaf^on  delegates  the  iuiiuediate  supei'vision  to  an 
^  admtaifltnrtare  ««ram]3ttee  of  15,  elected  from  its  membership. 

The  duration  of  studies  is  generally  four  years.  The  courses  arc  of 
two  classes — the  general  course,  which  all  pupils  must  follow,  and  the 
trade  courses,  which  are  elective.  The  minimum  age  for  entrance  is 
12  j-ears.  Tuition  was  36  francs  ($6.95)  per  year  at  first,  but  it  has 
l>cen  increased  from  time  to  time  until  in  1898  it  amounted  to  144 
•francs  (J37.99).    There  are  niunerous  scholai*ships. 

The  general  course  includes  the  teaching  of  such  branches  aa  Trench 
and  Flemish,  aiithmetic,  history,  geography,  elements  of  -the  natural 
scicDCcs,  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  singing,  -etc.  Cooking  is  also 
taught,  as  it  has  been  thought  that  this  art  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a 
girl's  proper  education.  The  trade  courses  are  numerous,  and,  in  this 
class  of  schools,  assume  a  greater  importance  than  does  trade  teaching 
in  tbc^jftber  classes  of  tschools  for  girls.  The  mo^it  important  courses 
arc  drawing  (including  designing  for  lace,  cmbi'oidcry,  etc.),  paint- 
ing on  poivelain  and  china,  painting  on  fans  and  textiles,  painting  on 
glass,  dressmaking,  lingerie,  artificial-flower  making.,  and  millinery. 
They  ai-e  all  of  the  most  practical  chai'acter. 

Drawing  i-«cdves  much  attention,  as  it  foi'ms  the  ground  work  of 
instruction  in  many  of  the  trade  coumee  taught  in  the  school.  The 
dressmaking  course  attracts  the  largest  number  of  students.  Many 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  more  than  one  course.  Thus  every  pupil  in  the 
painting  and  embroidery  classes  must  at  the  same  time  take  all  or  a 
part  of  the  course  in  drawing.  It  is  also  customary  for  those  in  the 
millinery  class  to  take  the  course  in  artrficial-flowei'  making,  that  work 
l>eing  a  natuml  complement  to  their  trade  education. 
*  The  outline  of  work  done  in  1898  in  some  of  the  most  important 

courses  follows.  Taken  in  connection  with  a  similar  outline  for  the 
trade  school  for  girls  at  Vei"vierg,  it  offers  a  general  view  of  the  work 
done  in  this  claw  of  schools.  The  ^ogramme  is  arranged  by  the 
council  of  fifteen  nt  a  stated  annual  meeting  and  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to  until  changed. 

DRAWING,  XKCLTTDIXt}  DECORATIVE  COMPOMTIOX. 

(C'onrse  4  years;  lessons  3  times  a  week,  3  houra  each.) 

_  First  year:  EsteTciaeii  in  freehand,  outline,  or  shaded  drawing  from  prints;  draw- 

ing leaves,  flowers,  and  common  objects  from  nature;  drawing  solid  objeets,  foliaae, 
and  omamenta  in  relief.  Digiiized  by  kjOOQlC 
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Second  year:  Drawing  ornaments,  faces,  and  torsos  from  casts.  Simple  compo- 
sition— combinations  of  geometric  lines  and  elementary  flower  forms.  {Fainting  la 
done  in  connection  with  tiiia  year's  work. ) 

Third  and  fourth  years:  Drawing  heads  and  faces  from  casts.  Composition  is  further 
developed.  Application  of  composition  to  selected  forms,  having  especially  in  view 
the  couraea  in  painting  on  porcelain,  china,  and  textiles,  etc.,  and  the  course  in 
«nbroidery. 

Theoretical  work — Firat  year:  Lineal  drawing;  geometric  outlines,  colored. 
Second  year:  Elementary  instruction  concerning  projection  and  perspective. 
Third  year:  History  of  art;  notes  on  the  character  of  architecture,  6culi)ture, 
painting,  and  the  decorative  arts,  from  ancient  times  to  tho  present;  sketches. 


(Course  4  years;  lesaons  3  times  a  week,  3  hours  each.    This  outline  includes  work 
done  in  all  three  courses  in  painting.) 

Firat  year:  Tracing — study  of  the  principal  tracings  in  use  in  omaraentationj 
simple  and  complex  tracings  done  with  instruments;  exercises  with  charcoal. 
Colors — preparation  and  employment  of  colors;  handling  of  brushes;  stretching  and 
placing  of  canvas,  dry  and  oiled;  various  ornamentations  in  water  colorB;  progressive 
work  in  color  decorations  with  pencil  or  brush;  enlargement  and  arrangement  of 
designs  adapte<l  to  objects  to  bd  decorated.  The  sketches  must  bo  done  in  water 
colors. 

Second  year:  Study  of  flowers  and  birds  from  colored  lithographs;  arrangements 
and  compositions;  shaded  back -grounds  and  blendctl  colors.  The  work  for  this  year, 
comprising  the  atudy  of  the  flower  in  its  simple  aspects,  la  made  a  part  of  the  section 
devote<l  to  ornament,  that  the  professor  may  teach  those  graduated  hues  that  occur 
in  ehuded  ornamentation. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  Study  of  decoration  for  shaded  ornamentation;  use  of  gold 
leaf;  enamel  in  relief  and  enaniela  stix>erpo3e<l ;  illumination  in  gold;  monograms 
and  coats  of  arms.  Studies  from  nature  of  plants,  flowers,  and  birds.  Sketches  in 
water  color  or  gouache  for  painting  on  china;  decorative  flowers  (competition  and 
work  done  from  drawings  or  from  nature) .  Heads — study  of  the  facad  in  mono- 
chrome, or  in  black  and  white,  from  engravings  or  casts.  Landscapes  and  animals 
in  monochrome.  Fans— pupils  who  take  the  course  in  fan  painting  are  required  to 
take  that  part  of  this  course  which  relates  to  flowora. 

All  pupils  taking  the  course  in  painting  mu»t  also  take  the  course  in  drawing. 


(Course,  4  years;  work  e\'ery  week  day  from  9  a.  in.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.30  to  4  p.  m., 

except  Thursday. ) 

First  year:  Work  on  samples;  practice  in  fancy  stitches;  catting  and  making  of  the 
following  articles — chemises;  pUun  drawers;  work  aprons  and  fancy  aprons;  infants' 
aprons;  underskirts  with  flounces,  pleated  or  gathered;  yokes  for  skirts;  pockets; 
morning  gowns,  loose  at  neck  or  turned  back;  underwaists  for  infante;  infants'  robes, 
English  gtyle;  plain  sleeves;  sailor  collars. 

Second  year:  Cutting,  fitting,  altering,  and  making  the  following  articles — turn- 
over collars,  infants'  robes,  pailor  suits  for  hoys,  underskirts  with  rufHes,  long  skirts 
(plain  cut),  girls'  dresses,  waists  with  straight  pleats  and  two  small  side  bodies, 
aprons,  collars,  and  morning  gowns. 

Third  year:  Continnation  of  the  same  operations  on  girls'  dresset>;  wai^its  with 
pleats  mnning  bias  (fitting  and  altering);  cutting,  by  different  moflelf",  the  various 
styles  of  dotli  waists  (varioos  kinds  of  sleeves),  drE»<Hing  gown?,  linings  for  skirt.^, 
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fitted  wraps,  fitted  co«^  pelerines. 
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Fourth  year:  Loose  wraps,  sacquee,  long  coats,  skirts  with  truna,  waists  for  ball 
dresees,  evening  wraps,  boleros,  and  different  kinds  of  collars;  cnttiing,  fitting  to 
SoTBos,  and  putting  together  waists,  linings,  boleros,  skirts,  etc 

MAKING  OF  LINGERIE,  ETC. 
(Course,  4  years;  hours  same  as  for  dressmaking  course.) 

First  year;  Fancy  stitches,  scallops.  Cutting  and  making  the  following  articles — 
layettes,  swaddling  clothes,  neckerchiefs,  braces,  small  clothes,  cap  of  three  pieces, 
bibs,  cloaks,  English  robes,  nnderdresBes,  nightdresses,  in&uits'  aprons,  collars, 
shirts,  drawers,  fancy  aprons,  pillowcases,  sheets. 

Second  year:  Work  on  nnderskirts  (trimmed),  shirts,  drawers  (different  patterns), 
flannel  corset  covers,  morning  gowns  (fitted),  dressing  gowns  (by  patterns),  shirt 
waistf,  waists  with  two  side  bodies,  infants'  dresses  from  variou?  models,  baptismal 
cloaks,  pelerines,  knit  socks,  embroidery,  openwork,  and  table  linen. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  Nightgowns  for  women  (different  patterns),  morning 
gowns,  dressing  gowns,  shirt  waists  (trimmed,  with  different  styles  of  sleeves  and 
collars),  waists  with  bias  pleats,  boleros,  men's  shirts,  baptisnial  robes,  trimmed 
caps,  doaks  for  infants,  children's  hats,  table  linen,  openwork  and  various  kinds  of 
embroidet?.   Cutting,  fitting,  alterii^,  and  making  of  the  articles  mentioned. 

MILUNERT. 

(Course,  3  years;  3  half  days  a  week,  3  hours  each.) 

First  year:  Preliminary  exercises — stitches  used  in  millinery;  drawing,  cutting,  and 
making  (from  given  measurements)  regular  frames  from  lawn,  etc.;  cutting 

and  making  wire  frames;  foundations  for  bats,  made  of  wire;  making  hats;  exercises 
in  simple  and  easy  trimming;  infants'  caps  and  bonnets;  fancy  mufis;  ornamenting 
with  jet,  spangles,  etc. 

Becoiid  year:  Drawing,  cutting,  and  making  (from  measurements)  irr^:ular  and 
complicated  frames  in  lawn,  wire,  etc.;  method  of  sketching  and  designing  Iiat  pat- 
terns; exercises  in  trimming;  cutting  and  making  hats  of  stiff  material,  by  pattern; 
round  hats  and  turbans  of  straw,  chenille,  etc.,  according  to  models  shown  by  fashion 
plates  in  journals;  ornamenting  with  jet,  spangles,  etc. 

Third  year:  £nUi:gii^  and  taking  in  frames  to  fit;  making  frames  from  models  and 
from  measurements  of  the  head;  cutting  and  making  hats  from  models;  devising 
new  frames  by  taking  certain  portions  from  various  models. 

Tests:  Making  sketches  of  the  hat  frame;  making  and  trimming  the  hat. 

During  the  course  in  millinery  the  teacher  gives  instructions  relat- 
ing to  harmony  of  colors,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  historical 
changes  in  feminine  head  gear. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  year,  since  the  organization  of 
the  school,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  the  number  taking  each 
of  the  pi-incipal  trade  courses.  Pupils  frequently  take  more  than  one 
course. 

9257—02  39 
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NUMBER  OF  PCPILS  ENROLLED  AKD  NUMBER  TAKING  EACH  OF  FBIKCIPAL  TRADE 
COURSES.  BY  SCnOOL  YEARS,  BISCHOFESHEIU  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GULLS,  BRUS- 
SELS, TO  1897-06. 


SchfKil  yvBT, 


]S6fi-67, 
Ifi67-fi8. 
lt*6.Vfi9, 

1869-  70. 

1870-  71 
1S71-T2 

1872-  ^73 

1873-  74 
1S74-75 
1875-7U 
1S76-77 

1877-  78 

1878-  79 

1879-  80 
1S80-8J 
18S1-82 

1882-  83 

1883-  W 
1881-8S 

1885-  «i 

1886-  87 

1887-  88 

1888-  89 

1889-  90 

1890-  01 

1891-  92 

1892-  93 

1893-  94 

1894-  96 
18»5-Wi 
189fr47 
1897-88 


Number 


Number  of  pupils  tnking  coun>u  In- 


>f 

;>ll9 
>tled. 

Com- 
murve. 

Diesn- 
making. 

Lingerie 
making. 

Artlflcial- 
flower 
making. 

Milli- 
nery. 

Brawing 

and 
painting. 

137 
16S 
191 
200 
210 

i") 

n 
") 

98 

(") 

\«) 
C) 

71 

{a] 
(uj 
(o) 

(") 

21 

20 

200 

90 

72 

20 

10 

8 

270 

C) 

(«) 

C) 

C) 

C) 

259 

94 

84 

24 

23 

43 

280 

(") 

(«) 

(") 

{<■) 

(°) 

2G0 

83 

93 

28 

19 

64 

280 

(°) 

89 

<") 

C) 

{") 

(•) 

329 

108 

38 

20 

S9 

320 

85 

108 

46 

24 

46 

321 

87 

112 

45 

20 

65 

344 

82 

156 

40 

18 

48 

320 

80 

ir,3 

88 

17 

82 

300 

96 

131 

43 

16 

50 

347 

129 

174 

40 

18 

40 

314 

127 

m 

30 

13 

45 

324 

.  117 

207 

89 

13 

26 

383 

119 

232 

43 

11 

34 

420 

105 

270 

59 

17 

32 

433 

101 

294 

47 

19 

33 

386 

93 

259 

40 

24 

82 

300 

132 

255 

34 

20 

34 

338 

116 

246 

21 

21 

27 

324 

118 

210 

21 

2S 

87 

312 

89 

225 

13 

24 

16 

38 

266 

87 

194 

bll 

23 

13 

31 

255 

84 

163 

12 

19 

14 

42 

242 

86 

136 

10 

17 

13 

SS 

225 

78 

137 

13 

24 

18 

80 

204 

67 

130 

11 



15 

U 

a  Not  reported. 


blncludlng  2  pupils  taking  a  counie  In  coraut  making. 


It  will  be  scon  that  the  highest  enrollment  was  for  the  school  year 
1887-88,  the  number  of  pupils  being  4r33,  since  which  jear  there  has 
been  a  steady  retrogression.  At  the  latest  period  for  which  data  are 
given,  1897-98,  there  were  only  204,  less  than  half  the  number  of  pupils 
shown  for  tlie  earlier  date.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  many 
schools  have  been  established  in  the  city  of  Brussels  and  its  suburbs 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  some  of  which  arc  direct  offshoots  from 
thid  school. 

A  largo  corjjs  of  competent  instru(;tors  is  employed.  Their  number 
is  increased  whenever  the  school  population  dcraandu  it,  especially 
in  the  dres-smaking  and  drawing  coui-scs.  The  school  is  regularly 
inspected  by  the  council  of  fifteen  and  by  the  communal  and  State 
inspectors. 

Pupils  are  granted  certificates  of .  capability  after  having  passed  a 
rigid  examination  at  the  termination  of  their  course  of  study.  The 
following  table  shows  by  years  for  the  principal  courses  the  number 
of  such  ccrtiiicutes  delivered  since  the  founding  of  the  school. 
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GEfcTinCATES  ISSUED  IN  THE  HOST  lUPO&TAST  COURSES,  BISCHOFFSHEIU  TRADE 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRI£,  BRUSSEI^,  1869  TO  1897. 


1869. 
1871. 
1872. 
1R73. 
1874. 
1875. 
187*. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
18H3. 
1881. 

im. 
im. 

1887. 
U88. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 

isgs. 

1891. 
1895. 
1896. 
1B97. 


ToUl. 


Course. 


Com- 
merce. 


175 


Dress- 
making. 


Lingerie 
maElng. 


801 


49 


Artinciftl-I  I 

flower  Drawing.  Pafating. 
making. 


1  !- 


1 ;. 


45 


13 


62 


Total 
certifl- 
cates. 


7 
ft 
7 
12 
5 
0 
15 
16 
12 
17 
27 
» 
25 
18 
S4 
41 
43 
« 
60 
46 
85 
84 
SO 
81 
82 
27 

lis 


In  former  times  prizes  were  given  to  the  most  meritorious  pupils. 
These  have  been  replaced  by  free  excursions  which  are  given  during 
vacation.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  an  exhibition  is  held  showing 
work  done  by  the  pupils. 

Receipts  are  derived  from  dues  of  members  of  the  association,  gifts 
from  individuals,  tuition  fees,  subsidies  from  the  city  of  Brussels  and 
suburban  communes,  and  subsidies  from  the  State  and  province. 
Receipts  for  a  number  of  years  exceeded  expenditures,  but  since  1892 
the  reverse  has  been  true.  The  largest  receipts  for  any  year  were  for 
1889,  the  amount  being  77,493  francs  ($14,956),  and  the  largest  expend- 
itures were  for  the  same  year,  amounting  to  03,799  francs  ($12,313). 
This  was  at  the  time  of  the  school's  greatest  prosperity.  For  1896 
receipts  were  45,800  francs  ($8,839)  and  expenditures  were  58,643 
francs  ($11,318). 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  schools  in  its  class,  and  the 
reports  say  that  nearly  all  its  graduates  have  found  lucrative  posi- 
tions.   The  association  has  assisted  in  according  them  a  patronage. 

TRASB  SCHOOL  FOB  OIBLS,  VEBVIEBS. 

This  school  was  organized  in  1886.  It  owes  its  origin  to  private 
effort.  At  first  the  instruction  given  was  comprised  in  a  number  of 
more  or  less  independent  courses,  but  these  are  now  thoroughly  united 
so  as  to  form  a  verj'  practical  trade  school.    The  object  is  the  same 
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as  the  other  schools  of  this  class;  that  is,  to  teach  girls  a  useful  and 
remunerative  trade  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them  for  the  duties 
of  the  household. 

The  school  has  been  very  successful  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
opened  in  January,  1887,  with  72  pupils,  and  the  next  year  there 
were  167.    Since  that  time  the  figures  have  varied  considerably. 

The  management  is  delegated  to  a  commission  of  9  members  selected 
from  the  membership  of  a  society  that  was  formed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  school.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  care  for 
tlie  financial  interests,  supervise  the  studies,  nominate  the  professors 
for  the  various  courses,  make  rules  and  regulations,  audit  accounts,  etc. 

In  1898  the  faculty  comprised  a  directress,  3  teachers  for  the  general 
course,  3  for  the  cutting  and  dressmaking  course,  2  for  the  painting 
course,  and  2  for  drawing.  The  directress,  in  addition  to  other  duties, 
has  charge  of  the  course  in  lingerie  and  classes  in  the  commercial 
course.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  this  year  was  150.  They 
are,  of  course,  largely  drawn  from  the  commune  in  which  the  school  is 
located,  but  a  large  number  attend  from  neighboring  communes,  some 
of  which  share  in  its  suppoi't.  The  qualifications  required  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  are  about  the  same  as  in  other  trade  schools  for. 
girls.  They  must  be  at  least  13  years  of  age  and  have  a  primary  edu- 
cation. Tuition  is  12  francs  ($2.32)  per  quarter,  but  numerous  scholar- 
ships are  divided  among  the  several  communes  which  contribute  toward 
the  support  of  the  school. 

Due  attention  is  given  to  the  general  education  of  the  pupils.  The 
programme  comprises  the  usual  general  course,  including  all  the 
important  subjects  taught  in  the  superior  section  of  the  primary 
schools,  a  commercial  course,  and  trade  courses  in  cutting  and  dress- 
making, lingerie,  drawing,  and  painting.  The  trade  courses  are  the 
only  ones  with  which  this  investigation  is  concerned,  and  the  complete 
outline  of  work  done,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  these  courses,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  description.  It  is  proper  in  this  connection 
to  indicate  the  distribution  of  pupils  among  the  trade  courses.  During 
the  school  year  1897-98,  95  pupils  were  in  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  cutting  and  dressmaking  course,  21  were  in  the  same  years  of 
the  lingerie  course,  and  46  were  in  the  preparatory  year  for  these 
courses,  the  work  being  identical  for  both.  As  for  the  other  courses, 
27  pupils  took  shaded  drawing,  135  were  in  the  classes  in  outline  draw- 
ing, and  16  were  in  the  two  sections  in  painting.  The  total  enrollment 
for  that.year  was  156. 
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The  follovvin^^  statement  8how4  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each 
study: 

HOirRM  PKR  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH  BTUDY  IN  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  VERVIEBS. 


Subjects  faiUgbL 


Arithmetic  

Krcnch   

Geti([Ta|)hy  

Comm<!rcL'  

Niitunil  science  

Domisttii!  euontaaj  and 

hyuiciie  

CHlliKiuphy  


First 

Second 

Tbtrd 

year. 

year. 

year. 

3 

8 

2 

i 

S 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 ! 

1 

BnbjGcts  tftogbt 


German  

DreHamaktne  

Lingerie  malElng  

Drawing— ouUine . . . 
Drawing— shaded . . . 
pRtntlnK— Section  A 
FalDtlng— Section  B. 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Third 
year. 


8 
12 
6 
2 
4 


The  general  course  is  obligatory  for  all,  but  in  the  trade  courses 
more  or  less  freedom  of  selection  is  allowed.  Expenditures  for  1897-98 
were  20,880  francs  ($4,030).  Subsidies  are  received  from  tlie  State, 
the  province,  and  the  communes  of  Vcrviers,  Hodimont,  Dison,  and 
Andrimont. 

The  full  progi'amme  in  use  in  the  trade  coui-ses  for  the  school  year 
1897-98  is  here  reproduced.  It  serves  as  an  illustration  of  what  is 
actually  done  in  nearly  all  the  trade  schools  for  girls.  That  part  of 
the  programme  relating  to  the  general  and  commercial  courses  is 
omitted. 

DBESSMAKIN6. 

FirBt  year:  (The  first  year's  work  is  called  the  prepuatory  course  id  cutting  and 
dressmaking  and  in  making  of  lingerie,  etc )  Exercises  in  different  stitches;  various 
kinds  of  sewing,  gathers,  buttonholes,  eyelets;  mending,  including  patchii^,  piecing, 
and  darning;  exercises  in  stamping  and  embroidery;  preparatory  exercises  in  dress- 
making, properly  speaking;  work  on  samples;  application  of  knowledge  of  sewing 
to  such  ordinary  work  as  towels,  handkerchiefs,  pillowcases,  plain  aprons,  petticoats 
(plain  and  scalloped),  and  chemises. 

Second  yeai:  Use  of  sewing  machine;  making  underskirts  for  women;  infanta* 
gowns  (method  of  taking  measurements,  traciDg  the  pattern,  catting  and  preparing, 
fitting  and  making) ;  apron  with  sleeves;  tracing  pattern,  cutting  pattern,  then  cut- 
tingand  making  morning  gown;  waist  (how  to  measure,  mark  patterns,  cut,  prepare, 
fit,  and  make);  making  lined  waist,  plain  waist,  cloth  skirt,  dressing  gown,  fikirta 
and  sleeves  (various  models),  and  a  plain  costume. 

Third  year:  Students  review  work  of  first  two  years,  then  work  on  the  following 
articles:  Street  dress;  various  styles  of  waists  and  sleeves;  waist  for  ball  dress;  mak- 
ing buttonholes,  lapels,  pockets,  etc.;  cutting  and  making  jackets;  patterns  of  wraps 
of  all  kinds-— traveling  wraps,  visiting  wraps,  long  cloaks,  etc,  and  tailor-made 
gowns.  Students  leam  to  modify  the  waist  pattern  to  fit  any  form.  A  notebook  is 
kept  by  the  pupils,  with  synopses  of  the  lessons  and  sketches  oi  the  different  gar- 
ments and  lists  of  articles  made. 


COURSE  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  LINGERIE,  ETC. 

First  year:  The  work  for  this  year  is  the  same  as  for  the  dressmaking  course. 
Second  year:  Students  work  on  pillowcases,  sheets,  chemiaea  lor  women  Mid  chil- 
dren, drawers,  skirts,  morning  gowns,  corset  covers,  infanta'  trousseaux. 
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Third  year:  Includes  work  on  chemises,  nightshirts,  fine  work  on  skirts  and  draw- 
ers, trimmed  morning  gowns,  trousseaux  for  infants,  and  men's  shirts. 

Pupils  are  drilled  in  tracing  and  modifying  patterns  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
dressmaking  course.  They  keep  a  notebook  for  this  couree,  in  which  they  describe 
the  methods  studied  and  reproduce  the  sketches  made. 

DRAWING  IN  OUTLINE. 

First  year:  Tracing  lines;  defining  lines  and  surfaces  that  occur  in  drawing;  com- 
bining straight  lines  in  Buch  manner  as  to  form  omamenta  based  on  geometrical 
figures  taken  from  flower  forma;  combining  straight  and  curved  lines;  combina- 
tions  of  {Kily^ns  (wiUi  definitions) ;  practice  in  geometnc  curves  and  various  omar 
mentation  on  systems  becoming  more  and  more  simple,  ending  in  two  or  three  lines 
or  a  few  points;  theory  of  the  principal  laws  of  perspective,  illustrated  by  models 
in  plaster;  demonstration  of  elementary  proiection  in  regular  polyhedrons  of  two 
surfaces;  application  of  perspective  to  the  study  of  polyhedrons  and  rmmd  bodies; 
drawing  polyhedrons  and  round  bodies,  singly  at  first,  then  grouped;  simple  orna- 
ment drawing,  gradually  progressing  to  higher  forms.  (For  the  benefitof  the  pupils 
the  teacher  criticises  and  corrects  drawings  sent  in  from  the  other  trade  classes. ) 

Second  year:  The  exercises  include  a  repetition  of  the  first  year's  work;  continua- 
tion of  ornamentation;  drawing  from  nature,  plants,  fruits,  and  associated  objects; 
Btudy  of  the  faxx,  including  simple  demonstration  of  the  anatomy  of  the  face  and 
neck,  givfflii  by  the  teacher,  who  makes  constant  reference  to  a  model.  Students 
draw  the  skeleton  of  a  head.  Correction  of  drawings  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  trade 
classes. 

SHADED  DRAWING. 

Third  year:  The  instruction  includes  drawing  of  solids,  singly  and  in  groups,  with 
charcoal  shading;  ornament  work,  gradually  progressing;  practice  in  quick  sketching 
gpd  shading  with  lead  pencil;  drawing  of  face  and  bust;  demonstration  of  anatom- 
ical knowledge  of  the  face;  drawing  of  skeleton  of  the  head;  drawing  of  i^ants  and 
objects  from  nature;  designing  of  clothing  (taken  in  connection  with  the  cutting  and 
dieesmakii^  course). 

PAINTINO-  -SECTION  A. 

The  complete  work  of  this  section  includes:  (1)  Painting  from  models  and  nature, 
in  water  colors,  and  in  oils,  as  applied  to  such  stuffs  as  silk,  cambric,  gauze,  muslin, 
velvet,  tapestry,  etc.,  and  on  terra  cotta,  wood,  leather,  marble,  alabaster,  ivory,  rub- 
ber, glass,  etc.;  (2)  coloring  photographs  in  water  color  or  oil;  (3)  practical  instnic- 
Uon  in  compwition  applied  to  painting  from  nature,  special  attention  being  pveu  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  subject  and  Ut  the  harmony  of  colors. 

PAINTING — SECTION  B. 

First  year:  (1)  Study  of  diagram,  which  is  the  geometric  base  of  alt  omamentatitm; 
geometric  designs  and  conventional  flower  in  geometrical  forms,  washed  in  on  paper, 
making  the  diagram  stand  out;  (2)  ornamental  composition  based  on  certain  diar 
grams,  as  the  rectangle,  lozenge,  and  circle;  (3)  study  of  leaves  from  nature  and  their 
classification  according  to  the  diagram  which  harmonizes  with  their  outline,  at  the 
same  time  having  regard  for  their  eyrametrical  arrangement;  (4)  the  previous  exer- 
cises in  geometrical  figures  or  conventional  flowers  are  applied  to  monochrome  or 
cameo  painting  on  porcelain,  faience,  glass,  or  stuffs,  combining  the  decoration  and 
material  in  such  manner  as  to  give  ju-st  importance  to  both. 
Second  year:  (1)  Painting  on  porcelain;  practice  in  designing,  that  is,  the  tracing 
water  color  wMch  precedes  ceramic  painting;  (2)  general  study  of  harmony  ol 
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colors  and  mixing  of  vitrifiable  colors  for  porcelain  and  glass,  students  also  recei\'ing 
instruction  concerning  the  alteration  which  colors  undergo  in  baking,  and  the  mix- 
tures to  avoid;  study  of  the  texture  of  porcelain,  faience,  and  glass;  (3)  ornamental 
compositions  on  given  diagrams  and  their  application  on  porcelain,  clay,  faience, 
glass,  and  rough  glaas. 

Third  year:  (1)  Study  from  natnre  of  flowers,  foliage,  and  fmito,  vith  reference  to 
their  ornamental  ammgement  and  application  to  ceramics;  (2)  theory  of  ornamental 
composition  after  different  methods;  (3)  various  modes  of  compoation  for  objects  of 
designated  form  without  diagram. 

Trade  axd  Hocsekeepiko  Schools. 

tradb  aks  h0tj8eke£pino  school  of  the  cliub  **us 

FBOaKfeS,"  SAIHT-OILLES  (BBTTSSSLB). 

This  school  was  founded  iu  1891  by  the  club  "Le  Frogres"  and  has 
bad  a  prosperous  career.  The  object  in  view,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
other  trade  and  housekcoping-  schools,  ia  to  train  young  g-irls  so  that 
they  may  be  able  either  to  earn  their  living  by  some  useful  occupa- 
tion or  become  intelligent,  iminstaking,  and  economical  housekeepers. 

To  be  admitted  they  must  be  at  least  12  years  of  ago  and  possess  a 
primary'  education.  The  programme  contains  a  general  course  intended 
to  complete  this  kind  of  education.  The  tn^e  courses  include  the 
following  subjects:  Dressmaking,  lingerie,  artificial  flower  making, 
millinery,  drawing,  painting,  and  commensal  training.  Considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  housekeeping  coarse.  In  the  cooking  course 
groups  of  pupils  in  rotation,  and  for  one  week  at  a  time,  are  required 
to  do  the  marketing,  prepare  the  dinner,  keep  the  accounts,  wash  the 
dishes  and  kitchen  utensils,  etc.,  under  the  direction  of  an  instructress. 
The  menu  is  changed  every  day.  One  afternoon  each  week  a  group 
of  pupils  is  detailed  for  the  wash  room  and  to  do  the  different  opera- 
tions necessary  in  washing  and  ironing. 

The  school  j'ear  closes  with  an  exhibition  of  work  done  by  the 
pupils.  Prizes  were  awarded  in  the  past,  but  they  have  been  super- 
seded by  ezcui'sion  trips. 

In  1895-96  there  were  90  pupils,  and  1  directress  and  11  teachers 
were  employed.  Subsidies  are  allowetl  by  the  State,  the  province, 
and  the  commune. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  schools  of  the  class  known  as 
trade  and  housekeeping  schools. 

TKADE  AMD  HOUSEEXIEPHTO  SCHOOL,  SCHAEBBEEK. 

This  school  was  organized  by  the  commune  in  18S9  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  State  and  province.  The  courses  are  of  the  same 
character  as  in  the  other  schools  of  the  trade  and  housekeeping 
class. 

The  general  course  includes  French  and  Flemish,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, geography,  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  maternal  pedagogy, 
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natural  science,  ethics,  penmanship,  and  geometric  drawing^.  The  trade 
courses  include  commercial  science  (bookkeeping,  correspondence, 
etc.),  drawing  (such  &s  is  required  in  the  trades  taught),  the  making 
of  lingerie,  etc.,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  washing,  bleaching,  iron- 
ing, mending,  and  practical  work  in  cooking,  etc.  The  housekeeping 
course  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  buying  and  preparing  food, 
the  cleaning  and  proper  care  of  the  house  and  furniture,  washing, 
mending,  cutting,  and  making  the  ordinary  wearing  apparel  necessary 
for  the  family,  in  fact,  all  the  various  occupations  of  the  housewife. 

The  programme  covers  three  years  of  study  and  all  courses  are 
obligatory  upon  the  pupils.  More  attention  is  given  to  the  pi*actical 
than  to  the  theoretical  side  of  the  instruction.  Pupils  are  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  if  they  have  a  sufficient  primary 
education. 

The  expenditures  for  1895-96  were  12,300  francs  ($2,874).  There 
were  6  teachers  and  60  pupils. 

TBASB  ASTD  EOTTSBEXEPIN'O  SCHOOL,  108  BUZ  TEBBE-mBTTYB, 

BBUSSELS. 

• 

This  school  was  created  in  July,  1888,  by  the  Association  for  the 
Trade  Education  of  Women,  the  same  association  that  founded  the 
Bischoffsheim  school  (trade  school),  rue  du  Marais,  in  1865. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  12.  The  tuition  fee  is  21  francs 
^.05)  per  quaiier,  and  scholarships  may  be  given.  Girls  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  16  and  have  entirely  completed  their  primary 
school  education  may  take  single  trade  courses,  {»iying  10  francs 
^1.93)  a  month  tuition  for  each  course. 

The  programme  contains  courees  of  study  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  The  general  course  is  of  a  very  utilitarian  character. 
Besides  the  ordinary  school  studies  it  includes  such  branches  as  hygiene, 
domestic  economy,  maternal  pedagogy,  accounting,  and  drawing. 
Such  domestic  duties  as  mending  all  kinds  of  clothing,  washing  and 
ironing  linens  and  other  wearing  apparel,  cleaning  of  the  house  and 
furniture,  etc.,  are  also  taught  in  connection  with  this  course.  This 
course  is  obligatory  on  all  regular  pupils. 

The  trade  courses  comprise:  Dressmaking  and  the  making  of  lin- 
gerie, etc.;  millinery;  artificial-flower  making,  jet  work,  and  feather 
curling;  a  commercial  course,  and  a  cooking  course. 

In  the  cooking  course  are  taught  the  preparation  of  meals  suitahle 
for  the  laboring  and  bourgcoise  classes  and  adapted  to  the  season,  the 
art  of  preserving,  of  provisioning  the  household,  and  of  utilizing  what 
is  left  over  from  meals.  While  taking  this  course  the  pupils  do  ihe 
marketing,  prepare  the  dinner,  wash  the  dishes,  clean  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  etc.  They  also  do  at  intervals  the  various  operations 
necessary  in  washing  and  ironing  the  linen.  The  school's  working 
hours  are  from  8.30  to  11.80  in  the  morning,  and  from  1.30  to  4.15 
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in  the  afternoon.  Ti'ade  teaching  occupies  one  half  the  day  and  the 
general  and  housekeeping  courses  the  other  half. 

This  school  opened  in  1888  with  28  pupils,  and  in  1896  it  had  110, 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  schools 
of  its  class.  The  faculty  comprises  a  directress,  who,  in  addition  to 
her  other  duties,  has  charge  of  the  maternal  pedagogy  class,  and  10  or 
11  other  teachers. 

The  institution  is  directed  by  an  administrative  committee,  chosen 
from  the  membership  of  the  association  by  which  it  was  created. 

Expenditures  during  1895-96  were  25,800  francs  (*4:,979),  partly 
met  by  subsidies  allowed  by  the  State,  the  province,  and  the  commune. 

TRADE  AND   HOTXBEESEPIirG  SCHOOL,    10  AUX  DS  I.A  BOXTE, 

BBUSSEIiS. 

This  school  was  created  by  private  initiative.  When  opened, 
November  15,  1894,  it  took  over  and  improved  the  ti'ade  and  general 
courses  that  had  previously  been  attached  to  another  school.  The 
building  is  well  situated  as  regards  light  and  air.  It  contains  kitchens, 
a  laundry,  drawing  room,  four  class  rooms  with  an  average  capacity 
for  20  pupils,  and  two  smaller  class  rooms.  The  furnishings  are  not 
complete.  The  school  is  placed  under  the  administration  of  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies. 

Both  general  and  trade  courses  are  given.  The  general  course 
includes  ethics,  French,  Flemish,  arithmetic,  geometry,  elements  of 
commerce,  history,  geography,  calligraphy,  music,  gymnastics,  elements 
of  the  natural  sciences,  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy.  The  trade 
courses  include  the  making  of  lingerie,  etc.,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
artificial-flower  making,  feather  working,  jet  work,  and  drawing  as 
applietl  to  the  subjects  just  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  housekeeping 
course,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  household.  The  general  course 
occupies  the  morning  hours,  and  the  trade  and  housekeeping  courses 
the  afternoon. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  12  years  of  age^  and  most  possess  an  average 
degree  of  primary  education  before  they  are  qualified  to  enter  this 
school.  The  tuition  fee  is  100  francs  ($19.30)  per  year.  Diplomas 
and  certificates  of  capability  are  issued  to  pupils  after  passing  a  rigid 
examination  before  a  board  named  by  the  administrative  committee. 
In  1895  there  were  granted  two  diplomas  and  six  certificates,  and  in 
1806  three  diplomas  and  three  certificates.  There  were  75  pupils 
enrolled  during  the  latter  year.  The  faculty  comprises  a  directress, 
an  assistant  directress,  and  11  teachers.  Expenditures  for  the  school 
year  1895-96  were  13,093  francs  ($2,527),  not  including  rent,  taxes, 
repair  of  buildings,  etc.  These  expenditures  are  met  by  subsidies 
from  the  State  and  province,  by  tuition  fees,  and  donations.  A  certain 
amount  is  contributed  according'  to  needs  by  a  committee  of  ratronag^. 
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TBADE  AKS  HOUBBKESFHTO  SCHOOL,  IECBYEXLA. 

This  school  was  established  at  Louvain  in  1887  hy  private  initiative. 
Its  object  is  to  give  insti*uction  in  housekeeping  and  such  trades  as 
di*essmaking  and  tho  making  of  lingerie,  etc.,  to  the  children  of  the 
laboring  and  the  poorer  middle  classes.  An  apprenticeship  shop  is 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  school.  Instruction  in  this  school 
has  been  not  only  absolutely  ire%  but  for  some  time  a  small 
varying  in  amount  according  to  ability,  has  been  paid  to  the  pupils. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  13  if  they  have  finished  their 
studies  in  the  primary  scrhools.  The  course  is  for  three  years,  but 
those  who  have  not  thoroughly  learned  their  trade  may  attend  for  a 
longer  period. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  forenoon  from  8  to  11.30,  and  in  the  after- 
noon from  1.30  to  4.30  in  winter,  and  from  1.30  to  6  in  summer,  every 
week  day  except  Saturday.  The  pupils  arc  divided  into  groups,  and 
each  group  in  turn  receives  instruction  in  housekeeping  for  one  week 
at  a  time. 

One  directress  and  7  mistresses  comprise  the  personnel  of  tho  faculty. 
There  were  175  pupils  in  1890,  tho  last  year  for  which  data  are  acces- 
sible. The  expenditures  that  year  were  7,050  francs  ($1,361).  This 
was  partly  met  by  the  government  subsidy  of  2,300  francs  ($444),  and 
the  other  expenses  were  met  by  private  subscription  and  the  sale  of" 
the  products  of  the  school. 

The  increasing  success  of  the  school  led  to  its  enlargement  and 
removal  to  Ueverl^,  near  Louvain,  where  for  some  time  to  come  it 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  demands  for  admission. 

IIOUSEKEEPING  AND  TrADE  ScIIOOLS. 
HOtTS£E£EFINa  AND  TBADE  SCHOOL,  TOTTHNAT. 

This  school,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  April  21,  1800,  is 
annexed  to  another  institution  (rinstitution  Monnol,  Monarre  ct 
Crombez).  Its  object  is  to  give  the  young  girls  of  the  laboring  and 
poorer  middle  classes  a  knowledge  of  housckeceping,  and  to  teach  the 
work  of  garment  cutting,  dressmaking,  repairing,  washing,  etc.  The 
instruction  is  botli  tiieoretical  and  practical. 

The  general  course,  including  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  com- 
merce, French,  and  arithmetic,  is  followed  by  all  the  pupils  at  the 
same  time,  but  for  the  trade  instruction  the  pupils  are  grouped 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  each  group  doing  one  kind 
of  work  for  one  week,  then  exchanging  places  with  another.  The 
older  pupils  sometimes  act  as  monitors.  The  course  is  for  two  years, 
and  pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  14,  after  having  finished  their 
primary-school  studies.  The  tuition  fee  is  8  francs  ($1.54)  per  quarter, 
but  there  are  some  scholarships.    Instruction  is  given  every  day  of 
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the  week  from  8.15  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  4.30  p.  m.  during^ 
the  winter  months,  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  in  summer.  The  mornings 
are  devoted  to  training  in  household  work  and  the  afternoons  to  the 
sewing  and  other  classes.  Theory  is  taught  in  the  evening  from  5  to 
7  o'clock. 

There  has  not  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  this  school,  and  at  present  2  teachers  for  the  practical  part 
of  the  work  and  1  for  the  theoretical  instruction  are  sufficient. 

The  school  is  subsidized  by  the  State,  the  province,  and  the  commune. 
The  expenditures  were  about  4,000  francs  ($772)  during  the  year 
1895^. 

TRADE  COURSES  FOR  FEMALES. 

There  are  only  three  institutions  in  this  class,  one  at  Brussels  and 
two  at  Josse-Ten-Noode.  The  former  is  a  continuation  course  for 
graduates  of  trade  schools  and  is  by  far  the  most  important.  The 
courses  in  Josse-Ten-Noode  are  annexed,  one  to  a  primary  and  one  to 
an  intermediate  school.  They  are  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
trade  schools.    A  shoit  account  of  the  courses  follows: 

coNmnrATioH  oottbses  in  skbss  cuttino  Ain>  hakzno  fob 

OBAStTATES  OF  OISL8>  TILADE  SCHOOLS,  BBTTSSELS. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  girls  who  were 
desirous  of  gaining  a  more  thorough  training  in  the  trade  of  dress- 
making than  could  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  trade  schools.  Espe- 
cially was  it  desired  to  receivo  instruction  regarding  fashions  and 
costumes  of  different  periods  and  countries  in  order  that  original 
designing  of  costumes  might  be  undertaken.  To  meet  this  need 
the  inspector-general  of  technical  education  proposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  creation  of  an  advanced  course  in  such  matters  at  Brussels 
that  should  be  open  to  graduates  of  the  girls'  trade  schools.  This 
recommendation  was  favorably  received  and  such  a  course  was  formally 
opened  in  October,  1895.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  two 
years'  attendance  and  comprehends  a  study  of  dress  from  the  earliest 
times  and  in  all  countries. 

TRADE  COXTBSES,  JOSSE-TEN-NOOI>E. 

Rue  de  la  Limite:  In  1886  the  commune  of  Josse-Ten-Noode  added 
to  one  of  its  primary  schools  a  system  of  technical  instruction  for 
young  girls  desiring  to  learn  a  trade.  This  includes  the  geneml 
course  consisting  of  the  same  studies  as  apply  to  primary  schools,  and 
the  trade  courses  of  catting  and  dressmaking  (theory  and  practice), 
the  making  of  lingerie,  etc.,  commerce  (French  and  Flemish,  accounts, 
commercial  studies,  commercial  geography),  and  drawing  are  also 
taught  The  course  in  dressmaking  lasts  four  years,  that  in  the  mak- 
ing of  lingerie,  etc.,  three  or  two  years  according  to  the  aptitude  of 
the  student,  and  that  in  commerce  three  years. 
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every  week  day.  The  hours  per  week  for  each  course  are:  Cutting 
and  dressmaking  course,  13;  lingerie  course  13;  commercial  course, 
10;  general  course,  17;  drawing,  2.  The  number  of  students  taking 
these  courses  has  gradually  increased  during  recent  years,  it  being  32 
in  1887  and  48  in  1896. 

Rue  Musin:  In  1887  the  same  commune  annexed  to  its  intermediate 
school  a  technical  department  in  which  is  given  a  four  years'  courtse  of 
instruction  in  sewing,  cutting,  and  dressmaking;  a  four  years'  course 
in  painting  and  drawing,  and  a  three  years'  course  in  languages.  In 
1896,  72  students  followed  these  courses,  of  whom  61  took  that  of 
dressmaking.  Students  in  the  school  are  free  to  choose  whether  they 
will  follow  the  tmde  courses  or  not.  The  general  course  is  that  of 
the  intermediate  school.  One  half  of  each  week  day  is  given  to  trade 
teaching,  the  other  half  being  taken  up  by  the  regular  school  studies. 

APPRENTICESHIP  SHOPS  FOR  FEMALES. 

There  are  now  four  apprenticeship  shops  for  girls  in  Belgium. 
They  are  the  least  important  of  all  the  classes  of  institutions  for  girls. 
Following  is  a  description  of  the  oldest  of  these  institutions: 

AfPBENTICESHIF  WORKSHOP  Ain>  HOVSEKEEFINa  SCHOOL, 

^ffwrwLLB. 

An  apprenticeship  workshop  for  girls  was  created  at  Jemelle  in 
1877  through  the  joint  action  of  the  commune,  the  province,  and  the 
State.    In  1890  a  housekeeping  school  was  annexed  to  it. 

In  this  school  are  taught  hand  and  machine  sewing,  the  making  of 
ordinary  garments,  knitting,  washing,  mending,  and  ironing  of  linen 
goods,  culinary  operations,  and  all  the  accessory  work  which  must  be 
done  by  a  good  housekeeper  or  working  woman  in  the  country'.  The 
school  occupies  comfortable  quarters  and  possesses  a  satisfactory 
equipment.  Instruction  is  gratuitous.  The  course  lasts  two  years. 
Instruction  is  given  every  week  day  from  8  to  li.30  in  the  morning 
and  from  1  to  4  in  the  afternoon  during  the  winter,  and  from  4.30  to 
6.30  in  the  summer. 

Stores  and  individuals  furnish  work  to  be  done  by  the  pupils.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  the  pupils  are  not  paid  for  their  work. 
Afterwards  they  are  remunerated  according  to  the  value  of  the  work 
they  do.  During  one  day  in  each  week  they  can  do  work  for  them- 
selves. Five  per  cent  of  their  earnings  is  retained  by  the  school  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  washing  materials,  loss  of  articles, 
etc.  The  school  is  administered  by  a  commission  composed  of  the 
mayor  and  two  others,  one  appointed  by  the  communal  council  and 
the  other  by  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  province. 

The  school  had  an  attendance  of  83  pupils  in  1896.  Its  cost  was  only 
1,200  francs  ($232)  for  the  workshops  and  1,425  francs  ($276)  for  the 
housekeeping  school. 
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INDUSTKIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  term  industrial  school,  as  used  in  Belgium,  has  been  defined  as 
a  school  in  which  is  taug'ht  a  nufiiber  of  technical  subjects  relating  to 
industrial  operations.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  Belgium  all  schools  of 
this  class  hold  either  night  or  Sunday  sessions,  or  both,  there  being 
no  regular  day  schools  in  Belgium  bearing  the  title  industrial.  Hence, 
they  are  continuation  schools  and  may  be  classed  with  the  industrial 
continuation  schools  of  other  countries.  Although  these  schools  differ 
greatly  in  regard  to  their  programmes,  each  school  being  organized 
with  reference  to  purely  local  needs,  there  is  no  such  variation  from 
a  genera!  type  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  trade  schools.  For  this  reason 
a  few  representative  industrial  schools  only  have  been  selected  for 
description. 

nmUSTKIAIi  SOHOOX.,  ANTWEBF. 

This  school  was  created  in  1860  and  was  at  first  supported  by  a 
society  called  the  Flemish  Yrlenden.  It  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  artisans  and  laborers  useful  knowledge  pertaining  to 
the  theoretical  part  of  their  trades.  At  first  instruction  was  mainly 
in  ornamental  and  architectural  drawing. 

In  1866  the  school  became  communal,  since  which  date  it  has  been 
subsidized  by  the  city,  the  province,  and  the  State.  As  at  first  organ- 
ized the  school  did  not  produce  the  results  expected,  so  the  communal 
council  modified  the  programme  in  1894,  making  it  conform  more 
nearly  to  the  requirements  of  the  trades  represented  in  the  city. 

The  administrative  commission  of  the  school  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers named  by  the  communal  and  provincial  authorities  and  approved 
by  the  Government.  The  mayor  or  his  representative  (an  aldeiman) 
presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  commission. 

A  corps  of  19  teachers  is  engaged  in  giving  instruction. 

The  progi«mme  comprehends  five  years  of  study.  For  the  first  three 
years  the  studies  arc  common  to  all,  aftd  comprise  drawing,  arithmetic, 
commercial  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  and  physics. 
Specialization  then  occurs,  and  the  student  passes  the  next  two  years 
in  one  of  the  following  departments: 

1.  Department  of  mechanics,  in  this  department  the  student 
studies  meehanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing  and  designing  of 
machinery. 

2.  Department  of  civil  constructions  and  architecture.  This  includes 
the  study  of  physics,  architecture,  drawing  and  designing  applied  to 
architecture,  estimates,  etc. 

3.  Department  of  naval  construction.  In  this  section  are  taught 
drawing  (and  designing)  applied  to  naval  construction,  the  theory  of 
naval  construction,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

4.  Department  of  painting  (imitation  of  marble  and  wood).  Study 
of  theory. 
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5.  Department  of  marble  cutting  and  settinjj.    Study  of  theory. 

In  all  five  de{»rtments  arc  included  the  8ttid3'  of  industml  legisla- 
tion, political  econom}',  and  hygiene* 

Drawing  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  plan  of  instruction. 
During  the  first  year  all  students  are  taught  linear  drawing  and 
ornamentation,  but  for  the  second  and  third  years  the  di*awing  done 
by  the  student  conforms  to  the  work  in  the  department  he  intends  to 
enter. 

The  school  j-oar  begins  the  first  Monday  after  the  15th  of  September  , 
and  ends  the  30th  of  April.  The  class  hours  are  from  6.30  to  8.30 
p.  m.,  but  the  department  of  painting  in  imitation  of  wood  and  marble 
receives  instruction  on  Sunday  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Instruction  is 
gratuitous,  but  a  registration  fee  of  1  franc  ($0.19)  is  charged.  Boys 
14  years  old  may  be  admitted  if  they  understand  the  fundamental 
principles  of  arithmetic.  Special  students  (those  taking  only  studies 
of  their  own  selection)  may  l)c  admitted  when  there  is  room  for  them. 

Regular  students  arc  allowed  to  enter  an  examination  at  the  end  of 
five  years.  If  they  successfully  pass  it  they  are  given  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  in  the  department  in  which  they  have  specialized. 

Since  1891  the  school  has  occupied  a  building  foi-merly  used  as  a 
boys'  orphanage.  The  accommodations  had  been  insufficient  and 
a  number  of  applicants  had  been  turned  away  during  the  last  two 
years  preceding  the  issuance  of  the  i-eport.  The  commune  has  built 
several  additional  rooms,  however,  and  has  installed  a  chemical  labora- 
tory and  renewed  the  furniture.  The  school  libmry  contains  4,000 
volumes,  to  which  students  have  access. 

Since  the  reorganization  in  1894  the  school  has  mode  mpid  prog- 
ress. There  were  348  matriculants  in  189G,  of  whom  317  were 
classified  as  laborers,  artisans,  etc.,  19  were  schoolboys,  and  11  were 
clerks,  etc.  Only  1  had  no  occupation.  The  attendance  at  the  end  of 
the  school'vear  was  about  80  pc^  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

OnDTTBTIUAI.  AND  COMMEBCIAL  SCHOOL,  CHART.KBOI. 

A  school  for  mine  bosses  {portotifi)  was  founded  at  Charleroi  in  1845 
by  the  provincial  council  of  Ilainaut  and  annexed  to  the  conuiiunal  * 
college.  This  institution  met  with  little  success.  In  1863  a  reorgan- 
ization was  effected  and  the  school  took  the  name  of  Industrial  School 
of  Charleroi.  From  that  time  rapid  progress  was  made  and  the  school 
became  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom. 

Charleroi  was  then,  as  at  present,  the  center  of  largo  and  diversified 
industrial  interests,  and  was  an  ideal  locality  for  an  industrial  school 
which  should  teach  a  variety  of  subjects  bearing  on  industrial  work. 
At  that  time  industrial  schools  were  not  numerous  and  those  in  exist- 
ence were  confined  more  or  less  closely'  to  giving  elementary  instiiic- 
tion  relating  to  local  industry. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  the  school  at  Charleroi  was-eonduded 
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under  an  organization  unlike  ihat  of  other  industrial  schools.  It  did 
not  have  a  definite  programme  of  studies  systematically  arranged,  but  a 
collection  of  independent  branches  or  courses.  There  were  no  depai^t- 
ments  with  obligatory  studies  and  no  obligatory  general  courses,  as  in 
the  case  of  schools  which  granted  diplomas.  The  student  was  allowed 
to  choose  such  separate  branches  or  subjects  as  he  pleased.  After  a 
time,  varying  from  two  to  three  years,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  the  student  was  given  a  certificate  of  graduation  in  the 
branches  chosen  if  he  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  them. 

This  system  met  a  real  need  for  many  years.  It  enabled  the  young 
men  of  ike  neighboring  communes  to  complete  the  industrial  education 
begun  in  smaller  schools,  affording  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
special  bmnchcs  that  were  not  then  taught  in  most  schools.  Attend- 
ance increased  rapidlj'.  During  the  ten-year  period  preceding  the  date 
of  the  last  Government  report  there  was  an  average  annual  matricu- 
lation of  912.  At  one  time  this  school  was  spoken  of  as  the  Industrial 
University  of  Belgium. 

In  time  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  and  tmde 
schools  and  the  higher  and  more  perfect  organization  of  their  coui'ses 
in  accord  with  local  needs  diverted  many  students  from  the  Charlcroi 
school  and  otherwise  interfered  with  its  usefulness.  The  necessity  of  a 
more  modem  programme  of  definitely  arranged  departments  for  indus- 
trial instruction,  including  correlated  branches  of  study,  which  should 
be  obligatory,  became  more  and  more  apparent.  This  necessity  was 
mentioned  in  the  Government  report  of  1897,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
bring  about  the  t^uuige.  In  1S98  the  reorganization  was  effected  and 
the  school  took  its  present  name.  Under  the  present  regime  the  school 
is  more  local  in  character,  the  departments  being  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  local  industries.  All  branches  of  study  in  any  department  are 
obligatoiy  if  one  aspires  to  a  diploma. 

The  exact  arrangement  of  the  departments  and  their  number  have 
not  as  yet  been  imported.  The  subjects  taught  include  arithmetic, 
geometry,  geometric  drawing,  projection,  industrial  drawing,  artistic 
designing,  physics,  chemistry',  mechanics,  Flemish,  topography,  and 
industrial  economy.  There  is  also  instruction  in  such  specialties  as 
firing  and  the  care  of  machinery,  engineering,  mining,  leveling, 
building  construction,  shop  technol<^y,  metallurgy,  electricity,  and 
commerce. 

Instruction  is  given  four  days  a  week,  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  an-  on 
Sunday  morning  from  6  to  12.  The  school  term  begins  October  1 
and  closes  at  the  end  of  July.  An  entrance  fee  of  6  francs  ($1.16)  is 
charged,  but  this  is  returned  to  those  students  of  the  commune  who 
attend  regularly.  Tuition  is  f  t^e.  Students  are  admitted  at  14  years 
of  age. 

There  has  been  a  marked  recession  from  the  old-time  attendance, 
there  being  but  640  students  enrolled  in  1899-1900.  Th^.w^i 
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grouped  according  to  ages,  as  follows:  From  14  to  16  years,  146;  from 
16  to  18  years,  161;  from  18  to  20  years,  172;  20  years  or  over,  161. 
A  great  percentage  of  the  students  came  from  other  communes,  the 
number  being  535.  About  83  per  cent  of  the  640  students  were  in 
attendance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  1900  there  were  34  diplomas  delivered,  of  which  6  were  in  min- 
ing, 4  were  in  steam-engine  firing,  1  was  in  building  construction,  1  in 
shop  technology,  1  in  metallurgy,  7  in  electricity,  3  in  applied  chemis- 
try, 9  in  commerce,  and  1  was  for  building  foreman.  One  surveyor's 
certificate  was  granted  by  the  provincial  jury. 

A  number  of  prizes,  varying  in  value  from  25  francs  ($4.83)  to  150 
francs  ($28.95),  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  each  year  by 
industiial  associations,  individuals,  etc. 

Twenty-four  teachers,  the  director  included,  are  employed. 

The  school  is  subsidized  by  the  State,  province  of  Hainaut,  various 
communes,  etc. 

UnOUSTBLAX  AND  COUMEBCIAI.  SCHOOL,  CHATELET. 

In  point  of  attendance  this  is  one  of  the  largest  industrial  schools  of 
Belgium.  It  was  founded  in  1869  by  the  city,  with  the  aid  of  the 
State  and  the  province  of  Hainaut.  Since  the  Government  report  of 
1897  was  issued  there  has  been  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
school.  In  that  report  it  was  remarked  that  too  much  latitude  was 
allowed  the  student  in  the  choice  of  studies  and  that  the  choice  was  not 
always  judiciously  made.  It  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  special  technical  departments  and  that  each 
department  should  carry  its  appropriate  branches.  It  was  to  be  obli- 
gatory upon  students  in  any  department  to  study  all  the  branches  per- 
taining to  it.  This  suggestion  was  followed  and  the  change  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  duration  of  study  is  now  five  years,  three  of  which  are  devoted 
to  a  general  or  preparatory  course  and  two  to  tlie  technical  courses. 
This  division  of  time  applies  to  both  Sunday  and  week-day  students. 
The  general  or  preparatory  course  includes  the  study  of  French, 
Flemish,  commerce,  mathematics,  elements  of  mechanics,  fi'eeband 
drawing,  projections,  and  perspective.  After  three  years  of  prepara- 
tion there  is  a  division  of  the  industrial  part  of  the  instruction  into 
the  following  departments,  each  requiring  two  years  of  study: 

1.  Department  of  mechanical  drafting:  This  department  requires 
trade  drawing  and  study  of  physics,  shop  technology,  and  industrial 
economy. 

2.  Department  of  electricity:  This  includes  drawing  applicable  to 
electricity  and  the  study  of  physics  (more  especially  that  bi-anch  relat- 
ing to  electricity)  and  industrial  economy. 
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3.  Department  of  mining:  Here  are  taught  the  theory  of  the  devel- 
opment of  mines,  industrial  economy,  and  dialing  or  surveying  of 
mines. 

4.  Department  of  metallurgy  and  chemistry:  This  includes  trade 
drawing  and  visits  to  industrial  establishments  and  the  study  of  metal- 
lurgy, chemistry,  and  industrial  economy. 

5.  Depaitment  for  firemen,  etc.:  This  includes  drawing  applicable 
to  the  subject  and  study  of  mechanics,  industrial  economy,  and  firing. 

6.  Department  for  building  contractors:  This  includes  building  con- 
struction, drawing  applicable  to  the  building  industry,  and  industiial 
economy. 

A  course  in  practical  electricity  was  organized  in  1898.  It  forms 
part  of  the  Sunday  programme. 

There  are  two  special  courses.  In  one  the  object  is  to  prepare  stu- 
denta  for  the  provincial  examination  for  surveyors.  It  includes  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  leveling,  dialing,  phj'sics,  and 
industrial  economy.  The  second  is  a  commercial  coui*se,  jn  which  stu- 
dents study  banking,  partnership,  the  industrial  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy of  Belgium,  commercial  law,  freight  rates,  industrial  economy, 
etc. 

In  the  scheme  of  instruction  above  presented  drawing  occupies  a 
prominent  position,  as,  in  fact,  it  does  in  all  trade  and  industrial 
schools.  In  this  school  drawing  from  prints  was  formerly  the  rule, 
but  this  custom  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  sketching  from  wooden 
models  or  directly  from  the  pai*ts  of  machinery. 

Students  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  14,  but  in  exceptional  cases  they 
maj'  enter  at  1'2  or  13.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  city,  but 
nonresidents  pay  3  francs  (^.58)  a  year.  The  sum  realized  in  this 
manner  is  applied  to  the  pui*chase  of  books,  etc. ,  which  ai*e  distributed 
as  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  are  a  Sunday  and  an  evening  division.  Kecitation  hours  are 
from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  every  week-day  evening  and  from  8  to  12 
Sunday  morning. 

The  school  population  is  increasing  each  year.  In  1805-96  it  was 
883.  The  short  table  which  follows  shows  the  increase  in  attendance 
for  each  year  of  the  period  18S)6-97  to  1899-1900.  It  also  shows  the 
chara(;ter  of  the  employment  of  the  students.  The  data  are  derived 
from  the  official  report  of  the  inspector  of  industi*ial  schools  for  the 
province  of  Hainaut. 
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BKBOLUCENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  EJfPLOYSfE^TT  OF  STUDEKTS,  IND17STRIAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  AT  CHAtELET,  1896-97  TO  1899-1900. 


Mine  omploToes  

Indiiiitrial  employees  (ouvrien  d'industrle) 

A^culture  

Oeneral  tnd«8,  oocnpatfonB,  Ac  

Piofenlonftl  

Clerltii.  olttn  hpip,  etc  

Sdioolboys,  atudcnti,  etc  

Total  


Schiwil  year. 


Itf96-9T.  ; 

vm-99. 

1899-1900. 

63  1 

59 

» 

2S7  I 

m 

S41 

404 

28  1 

82 

21 

268  1 

215 

2»' 

275 

12  ' 

GO 

78 

82 

132  ; 

135 

1S8 

Ml 

198  i 

167 

159 

168 

918  ' 

976 

1,058 

1,1«2 

It  is  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  a  saiall  percentage  of  school- 
boys, students,  etc. ,  all  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  The  total 
enroUment  during  Uie  school  year  1899-1900  was  1,142,  of  which  number 
37S  were  enrolled  in  week><lay  classes  onl}',  5G0  in  Sunday  classes 

^only,  and  210  in  both  Sunday  and  week-day  classes.    There  were  705 

'  students  16  years  of  age  or  over,  425  of  18  years  or  over,  and  165 

\  were  above  20  years  old. 

Of  the  1,142  sbidents  enrolled  about  22  per  cent  had  dropped  outof 
the  classes  before  the  end  of  the  year.    This  defection  is  less  than  the 
average  for  the  scho(^s  of  the  province. 
Certificates  of  capacity  are  given  in  ali  courses,  except  the  special 

j  course  for  surveying,  to  students  who  pass  an  examination  with  an 
average  of  60  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  five  years^  course.  Students 

I  who  take  the  surveyor's  course  must  pass  the  examination  before  the 
examining  board  for  the  province  of  Ilainaut.   In  1900  Ukere  were  60 

'  certificates  of  capacity  awarded,  and  IS  students  passed  the  surveyor''s 
examination. 

There  are  19  tcachei*s,  including  tlie  director,  engi^fed  in  the  various 
departments. 

This  school  occupies  a  building  in  common  with  the  intermediate 
school.  Subsidies  are  received  ivom  the  State,  the  province  of  Ihinaut, 
and  the  commune. 

niD'OBTBIAIi  SCHOOL,  GHENT. 

The  Industrial  School  of  Ghent  dates  from  the  year  1828.  As  first 
oi^niied  but  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  training  working- 
men,  as  the  instruction  was  too  scientific  or  theoi-etical.  In  1833  the 
school  was  reorganized  in  conformity  with  local  needs,  and  was  made 
a  communal  institution.  In  1835  a  special  course  in  designing  of 
machineiy  was  added.  This  was  for  foremen,  directors,  and  drafts-| 
men  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  Ghent,  who  had  formerly  been 
compelled  to  go  to  England  and  Germany  for  such  instruction.  In 
1836  the  studies  were  divided  into  two  departments — one  in  French  for 
advanced  students,  and  the  other  in  Flemish  for  ordinary  workmen. 
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In  185C  a  new  course  for  firemen  and  engineers  was  created.  An 
independent  school  of  industrial  drawing  and  weaving  was  founded  in 
1852  and  in  ISfiO  the  two  schools  were  united  under  the  name  of  Indus- 
trial School,  the  courses  of  both  being  reorganized.  In  1893  the  school 
was  again  thoroughly  reorganized  by  a  special  commission  consisting 
of  delcijates  from  the  city,  the  province,  and  the  central  Government. 

Under  its  present  organization  the  object  of  the  school  is  stated  to 
be  to  train  firemen,  engineers,  electrical  workers,  building  trades  ai-ti- 
sans,  painters  and  decorators,  mechanical  draftsmen  and  draftsmen  for 
building  construction  and  the  art  industries,  and  foremen  and  heads 
of  establishments  in  the  textile,  mechanical,  and  chemical  industries. 

'The  teaching  staff  includes  a  director  and  23  instructors,  among  whom 
are  a  nnmbcr  of  eminent  specialists.  Tbe  courses  arc  so  arranged  that 
in  two,  three,  or  four  years  students  may  prepare  themselves  for 
diplomas  in  any  one  of  the  following  specialties:  Mechanical  indus- 
tries (3  yeara);  chernical  industries  (3  years);  textile  industries  (3 
years);  as  designers  and  industrial  decorators  (4  years);  as  firemen 
(2  years);  as  firemen  and  enginemen  (2  years);  and  as  electrical 
workers  (2  years). 

Instruction  in  some  branches  is  in  JFlemish,  but  in  others  French  is 
used.  The  branches  taught  are:  In  Flemish— arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  chemistry,  mechanics,  physics,  the- 
ory and  practice  of  weaving,  spinning,  accounting,  firing,  steam  engine 
tending,  history  of  ornamentation,  and  electricity;  in  French— chem- 
istry, chemical  manipulations,  mechanics,  physios,  accounting,  indus- 
trial economy,  and  steam  engineering.  English  and  German  are  also 
taught. 

In  addition  to  the  above  branches  and  special  subjects,  drawing 
receives  prominent  notice.  The  drawing  courses  include  elementary 
drawing  of  various  degrees,  mechanical  drawing,  drawing  as  applied 
to  construction,  and  ornamental  drawing  and  modeling. 

The  lessons  are  given,  for  the  most  part,  from  5  to  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  though  instruction  in  certain  courses  is  given  during  the  day 
and  on  Sunday  morning.  Following  are  the  tuition  fees  paid  by 
students:  Ten  francs  ($1.93)  a  year  for  each  independent  registration 
in  branches  for  which  charges  ai*c  made;  10  francs  (?fl.93)  a  year  for 
regular  students  in  the  courses  relating  to  the  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical industries;  100  francs  ($19.80)  for  regular  students  in  the  textile 
industry  course;  200  francs  ($38.60)  for  special  students  attending 
only  the  practical  exercises  in  the  weaving  shop;  30  francs  ($6.79)  for 
regular  students  in  the  decorative  art  courae,  and  50  francs  ($9.65)  for 
special  students  attending  the  decorative  art  course. 

The  school  is  well  equipped  for  its  work.  It  has  a  libraiy,  a  chem- 
ical laboratory,  a  physical  laboratory,  an  electrical  workshop,  a  weav- 
ing workshop,  and  collections  of  appliances  and  industrial  materials. 
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The  building  i.s  ample  for  its  purposes.  In  1895-96  there  were  918 
students  following  the  various  courses.  These  were  classified  accord- 
ing to  ages  and  occupations  as  follows:  Four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  255  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  and  215 
20  years  of  age  or  over;  456  were  workingmen,  218  were  office 
employees,  200  were  students  in  various  schools,  and  38  were  without 
occupation. 

nrSTTSTRXAL  SOHOOIj,  jttmet. 

This  institution,  sometimes  called  the  ''School  of  industry  and 
design,'-  and  sometimes  the  '^Industrial  and  commcrcuil  school,"  was 
established  the  last  day  of  December,  1870,  and  was  reorganized  jn 
1894.  It  is  a  mixed  school,  including  industrial  departments,  a  com- 
mercial department,  and  a  department  of  artistic  designing.  The  lat- 
ter docs  not  alter  its  character  as  an  industrial  school,  as  the  drawing 
is  in  reference  to  industry. 

Formerly  there  was  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  instruction,  the  student 
being  allowed  too  much  libeiiy  in  selecting  studies,  to  the  detriment 
of  himself  and  the  school.  Again,  the  proper  degree  of  primary  edu- 
cation was  not  always  exacted  of  pupils.  That  condition  of  affairs  has 
been  changed  by  the  now  organic  law,  and  the  school  may  now  be  said 
to  have  a  prosperous  future  before  it.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the  • 
qualifications  of  matriculants,  who  arc  now  required  to  follow  regular 
series  of  studies  in  relation  to  their  trade  or  occupation,  and  none  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  specialized  departments  without  being  suitably 
prepared.  The  reforms  caused  a  temporary  decrease  in  attendance, 
but  the  loss  has  been  more  than  recovered  and  the  prestige  of  the 
school  has  increased. 

As  tho  school  is  now  organized  the  programme  of  instruction 
includes  a  preparatory  course  of  two  years,  common  to  all  students, 
and  two  other  years  of  study  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  special 
courses  or  departments:  (1)  A  course  for  draftsmen;  (2)  a  course  for 
machinists;  (3)  a  course  for  miners;  (4)  a  course  for  constructors;  (5)  a 
course  for  clerks,  office  employees,  etc.  (commercial  course). 

The  various  branches  and  specialties  in  which  instruction  is  given 
arc  arithmetic,  hygiene,  French,  geometry,  drawing  of  various  degrees 
(elementary,  projections,  etc.),  drawing  applied  to  industry,  physics, 
chemistry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  surveying,  commerce,  German, 
English,  industrial  economy,  mechanics,  steam  firing  and  engine  tend- 
ing, shop  technology,  exploitation  of  mines,  and  building  construc- 
tion. A  course  in  practical  electricity  was  installed  in  1898.  Drawing 
has  been  reorganized  by  taking  as  a  basis  the  teaching  of  geometric 
forms  and  projections.  Industrial  economy  is  an  obligatory  branch 
for  all  third-year  students. 

The  school  year  \asts  from  October  1  to  July  10.    lnsti*uction  is 
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given  evenings  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  and  ou  Sundaj'  morning  from  7.46 
to  11.45.  Four  yecrsof  study  are  required  of  students  in  both  Sunday 
and  evening  courses.  The  entrance  fee  is  3  francs  ($0.58)  for*residents 
of  the  commune  and  5  fmncs  ($0.97)  for  nonresidents.  Students  on 
entering  must  he  14  yeara  of  age,  as  a  general  rule,  and  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Including  the  director  there  are  15  instructors  engaged  in  the 
various  courses. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1895-96  was  'ii'2G.  The  following 
table  .shows  the  enrollment  for  each  of  the  four  school  yeai's  following 
that  date.  The  students  are  separated  as  to  crcniug  and  Sunday 
attendance,  and  as  to  age  groups.  Another  column  shows  the  per  cent 
of  decrease  in  attendance  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  large  decrease 
(29  pi'r  cent)  shown  during  the  last  year  of  the  period  is  partly  attrib- 
utable to  increased  industrial  activity,  which  took  many  from  the 
school. 


NL'UBER  OF  STl'DESTS  ENROLIJED.  BY  AGE  PERIODS,  AND  DECREASE  IS  ATTENDANCE, 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  JUHET,  1806-S7  TO  ISW-IWO. 


Sriiool  year. 

Stu<t«nfai  cnrollwl  In— 

Total 
stu- 
dents. 

Age  oIstiidcnN. 

De- 
erease 
by  t'lid 
ol year 
(per 
cent). 

Eveii- 
clswsea. 

Sunclny 

Even- 
fug 

Sunday 
(.•las'iO!!. 

12  a>id 
under 
14 

years. 

14  and 
under 

16 
yeara. 

Ifiand 
tinder 

18 
years. 

18  and 
under 

20 
yoan. 

7fi 
71 
99 
123 

20 
years 
or 

OVLT. 

75 
7S 

n 
at; 

ISS 

I7fi 

408 
428 

551 
b-2b 

120 
114 
129 
114 

102 
116 
163 
126 

110 
127 

IfiO 
l.M 

24 
25 
21 
29 

1H97-9R  

175  i  178 
241  1  218 
248  1  191 
1 

I!t3(4-1«  



1«99-1«W  

8 

The  following  table  shows  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  the 
employment  of  the  students  enfolled  during  each  of  the  four  yeara 

1896-97  to  1899-1900: 

CHARACTER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  STtDENTS.  INDCSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  JL'MET,  1896-87 

TO  1899-1900. 


School  year. 

Total 
students. 

Character  of  employment. 

Mine  em- 
ployees. 

Employ- 
ees in  in- 
diiHtrtal 
establlsh- 
menta, 
trades, 
etc. 

Agricul- 
ture. 

Clerks, 
office  em- 
ployees, 
etc. 

Various 
other  em- 
ploy- 
tnenla. 

Students 
in  other 
schools. 

408 

16 

183 

6 

86 

06 

52 

428 

20 

193 

S 

113 

60 

S9 

1898-OT  

651 

27 

266 

2 

im 

66 

&X 

625 

24 

288 

4 

m 

55 

62 

A  large  number  of  prizes  consisting  of  tools,  instruments  of  pre- 
cision, text-books,  and  savings-bank  accounts  are  awarded  each  year 
to  the  best  students.  Numerous  prizes  are  offered  by  manufacturers 
and  others  who  wish  to  encourage  the  students. 
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An  association  of  the  alumni  has  recently  been  formed.  It  numbers 
over  130  members  and  is  active  in  devising  moiins  for  the  betterment 
of  its  members  and  for  assisting  the  school. 

Thin  institution  ranks  high  among  industrial  scbooLij,  not  only  in 
attendance,  but  in  the  character  of  tho  insti'uction  and  tho  tntellig^ice 
of  the  students. 

ZNDTTSTBIAL  80EOOL,  LA  LOTHTljElBE. 

Tho  school  ftt  I^a  Louvitire  was  established  in  1888  by  the  commune, 
assisted  by  the  province  of  Hainaut  and  the  State,  and  was  opened  to 
'students  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Its  object  is  explained  to  be 
tho  proper  preparation  of  workmen  for  performing  in  a  worthy 
manner  the  duties  of  foremen,  overseers,  etc.,  in  tho  various  industries 
of  the  neighborhood.  While  this  school  was  compelled  to  begin  in  a 
ver}'  modest  way,  there  being  a  lack  of  many  essentials  in  the  way  of 
furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  it  is  now  very  well  supplied  with  models 
aud  scicutilic  obje<;t9  for  illustrative  purposes,  and  has  a  modest  library. 
It  occupies  the  intermediate  school  buildings- 

The  instruction  is  given  in  two  divisions,  one  for  evenings  and  the 
other  for  Sundays.  Those  departments  in  which  Sunday  instruction 
is  given  arc:  (1)  The  department  of  mining;  (3)  the  department  for 
firemen  and  enginemen;  and  (3)  the  department  for  artisans  (masons, 
carpenters,  and  joiners).  Instruction  in  these  Sunday  departments  is 
given  during  the  hours  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 

The  evening  departments  are:  (1)  Department  for  accountants,  clerks, 
salaried  employees,  etc.  (commercial  department);  (2)  depai'tment  for 
firemen  and  enginemen;  (3)  dopartnipntof  metallurgy;  and  (4)  depart- 
ment for  earthenware  and  glassware  workers.  In  these  departments 
instruction  is  given  on  four  week  days  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  BcKides 
these  regular  departments  there  are  special  courses  which  are 
optional.  The  subjects  and  specialties  taught  in  the  school  are  arith- 
metic, geometry,  trigonometry  and  surveying,  French,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  law,  industrial  geography,  physi<'s,  clicmistry,  shop  tech- 
nology, application  of  descriptive  geometry,  building  and  industrial 
construction,  exploitation  of  mines,  geneiitl  and  industrial  drawing, 
ornamental  drawing  from  casts,  industrial  economj*,  hygiene,  Geiinan, 
English,  and  painting  on  china  and  porcelain. 

In  181)7  the  course  in  suiTcying  was  enlarged  by  adding  instruction 
in  the  strength  of  materials,  the  elements  of  leveling,  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  sewers,  etc.,  thus  forming  a  new  department 
entitled  "  Department  for  conductors  of  works.'*  A  course  in  practi- 
cal electricity  was  added  in  1898  and  a  laboratory  installed  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

The  age  of  admission  is  l-l  years,  but  those  having  received  a 
certificate  from  tho  primaiy  schools  may  be  admitted  before  they 
reach  the  f^e  of  14.    Females  are  admitted  to  the|^»mnie];cuLfU?p^ 
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and  the  painting  courses.  An  admission  fee  of  3  francs  ($0.58)  is 
charged  the  students  living  in  the  commune,  but  nonresidents  must 
pay  5  francs  ($0.97).    No  tuition  fee  proper  is  charged. 

The  school  year  extends  from  October  1  to  August  1.  The  duration 
of  study  is  three  years  in  all  week-day  courses.  It  ia  also  the  same 
for  all  Sunday  courses  except  the  commercial  course  for  females  and 
the  German  and  Knglish  courses,  in  which  it  h  two  years. 

A  lai^  number  of  cash  prizes  are  distributed  every  year  in  sums 
rmi^^ng  from  7.50  francs  ($1.45)  to  25  francs  (^.83).  Several  special 
piTzes  are  offered  by  societies,  establishments,  and  individuals.  Other 
prizes  consisting  of  books  and  instruments  arc  given  in  large  numbers 
for  assiduity  and  ability  shown.  A  feature  of  the  school  is  the  plan 
of  offering  a  special  reward  to  graduates  who  receive  additional 
diplomas.  The  result  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1900  prizes 
were  awarded  to  33  students  for  obtaining  a  second  diploma,  to  19  for 
a  third,  to  5  for  a  fourth,  to  2  for  a  iifth,  and  to  1  student  for  having 
obtained  a  sixth  diploma.  In  the  preceding  year  one  student  was 
rewarded  for  having  obtained  a  seventh  diploma. 

Visits  to  industrial  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  observation 
and  study  are  made  by  the  various  depailmente.  This  custom,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  followed  in  all  industrial  schools,  is  more  closely 
observed  in  this  than  in  many  others. 

The  La  Ix)uviere  school  is  of  growing  impoi'tancc.  During  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  there  were  223  students  enrolled,  while 
during  the  school  year  1899-1900  the  number  amounted  to  801,  of 
whom  84  were  females.    The  students  came  from  about  50  communes. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  school  j'ear  from  1896-97  to 
1899-1900,  the  enrollment  in  the  evening  and  Sunday  divisions,  and 
ihe  total  enrollment,  the  number  of  students,  by  age  periods,  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  decrease  in  attendance  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
the  number  of  diplomas  granted: 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS,  BY  AGE  PERIODS,  DECREASE  IN  ATTENDANCE,  AND  DIPLOMAS 
GRANTED,  INDUSTRiAL  SCHOOL  AT  LA  LOUVI^RE,  1896-87  TO  lS»-19n. 


School 
ye«r. 

Studenta  en- 
rolled ill— 

Total 

enrolt- 

ment. 

Age  ol  students. 

Decrease  by  end 
ot  year. 

Diplo- 

Sunday 

1 

12itnd 

under 
14 

years. 

Hand 
under 

18 
years. 

16  and 

under 

18 
years. 

IS  and 

under 

ao 

years. 

20  years 
QF  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

mas 
grant- 
ed. 

1896-97  

218  '  338 

556 

73 

133 

123 

80 

147 

119 

21 

69 

i;W7-9S 

2i* ;  m 

650 

84 

in 

152 

81 

153 

157 

24 

107 

189B-99 

287  1  4&1 

768 

92 

181 

128 

173 

176 

23 

114 

189»-1W0..- 

259  .  542 

801 

43 

)o5 

209 

153 

236 

C") 

23 

124 

a  Not  reported. 


The  principal  points  to  be  illustrated  by  this  table  are  the  steady 
increase  in  attendance  and  the  ages  of  the  students.  As  regards  this 
latter  point,  it  is  surprising  to  note  that  nearly  one-half  the  students 
enrolled  in  1899-1900  were  18  years  of  age  or  over,  W[}4lee%"^&©5ric 
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of  thcin  were  10  ye&rs  or  over.  This  is  another  proof  that  the  actual 
workmen  are  most  interested  in  the  industrial  schools.  Of  the  124 
diplomas  granted  during*  the  same  year  there  were  4  in  mining",  29  for 
firemen,  enginemen,  etc.,  10  in  building  construction,  8  in  shop  tech- 
nology, 4  in  metallurgy,  8  in  electricity,  15  for  conductors  of  works,  5 
for  painting  in  imitation  of  wood  and  marble,  19  in  commerce,  17  in 
foreign  languages,  and  5  in  painting. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  year  of  the  same  period  the 
number  of  student±>,  subdivided  as  to  sex  and  character  of  employment: 

Nl'MBKR  AND  CHARACTER  OF  EMPLOYMEJTT  OF  STUDENTS,  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT 
LA  TX>rVlfeRE,  18W-87  TO  18W-1S00. 


School  yoar. 

Sto(lpnt«  en- 
rolled. 

Total 
enrol  l- 
ment. 

Character  of  employment. 

MRlefi. 

Ft-- 
malcs. 

Mine  cm- 
ployecM. 

Employ- 
ees 111  lu- 
ll II  iitrial 
ciitablish- 
menUi, 

etc. 

Salsrlod 
offlelHils 

an<l 
rlerka. 

Agriciil- 
tunil  oe- 
eup&- 
tioii^ 

V»rimis 
other 
gruliiful 
iK'Cupa- 
tlous. 

stiKlenls 
in  other 
tchooU. 

1896-97  



481 

75 

16 

6fl 

s 

lH97-iW  

102 

14 

aw 

92 

2 

Ih98-a»  

GGO 

108 

7G8 

11 

108 

3 

118 

103 

18tf»-lW0  

717 

84 

801 

12 

4U 

124 

6 

148 

09 

This  table  but  emphasizes  tlie  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  students  arc  those  already  engaged  in  industrial  or  other  occu- 
pations, and  hence  have  not  the  time  to  attend  schools  except  those  of 
this  character. 


UTDUSTBIAIi  SOHOOIi,  MOBXAITW^LZ. 

The  official  report  on  technical  education  in  Belgium  published  in 
1HJ*7  begins  the  account  of  the  Morlanwelz  school  wiUi  the  following 
paragraph:  '*The  industrial  school  of  Morlanwelz  occupies,  by  its 
organization,  its  school  population,  its  magnificent  equipment,  the 
excellence  of  its  instruction,  and  its  model  corps  of  teachers,  the  fore- 
most rank  among  similar  institutions  of  the  country." 

The  origin  of  this  school  was  found  in  the  modcf^t  school  of  di-aw- 
ing  established  in  1866  under  the  auspices  of  M.  L^on  Warocqu^, 
administrator  of  the  Mariomont  and  liascoup  collieries  and  mayor 
of  Morlanwelz.  I^essous  were  given  on  Sunday  morning  from  i)  to  12 
o'clock  in  the  attic  of  the  boys'  primary  school.  In  1871  Mr.  Arthur 
"Warocqu^,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  as  director  of  the  school, 
proposed  that  its  sa>pc  he  broadened  by  the  addition  of  other  courses. 
This  proposition  was  favorably  received  by  the  communal  council  of 
Morlanwelz,  and  on  May  26  of  the  same  year  the  school  was  converted 
into  an  industrial  school,  and  from  that  date  it  has  steadily  developed. 
The  attendance  so  increased  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  recitation 
rooms  of  the  primary  school.    This  space  in  time  became  insufficient, 
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and  a  separate  building,  especially  desig'ned  for  the  use  of  the  indus- 
trial school,  was  erected  iu  1888.  Additions  became  necessary  and 
were  made  in  1894. 

At  first  instruction  was  given  on  certain  nights  during  the  week. 
In  1873,  however,  a  Sunday  division  was  added  for  those  who  could 
not  attend  the  evening  classes.  ■  New  courses  have  been  added  in  both 
the  evening  and  Sunday  divisions  as  necessity  demanded.  Courses  in 
hygiene  and  industrial  economy,  common  to  certain  students  of  both 
divisions,  were  added  in  1878;  a  course  in  commerce  was  added  to  the 
evening  division  in  1882,  and  one  in  free-hand  industrial  drawing  was 
added  to  the  Sunday  division  in  1883.  The  last  course  was  trans- 
formed into  the  department  of  shop  technology  in  1892.  The  depart- 
ment of  buildingf  constructions  was  added  in  1887  and  that  of  industrial 
electricity  was  founded  in  1893,  Thus  in  its  present  organization  the 
school  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  one  embi'acing'  courses  given  on 
Sunday  and  the  other  courses  given  on  week-day  evenings. 

The  Sunday  division  embraces  five  departments,  relating  to  as  many 
branches  of  industry.  The  duration  of  studies  in  the  Sunday  depart- 
ments is  three  years  for  some  and  four  j'ears  for  others.  During  the 
first  two  years  the  students  of  all  the  departmenta  pursue  the  same 
studies:  Arithmetic,  piuctical  geometry,  drawing,  projections,  sketches, 
etc.  Specialization  takes  place  in  the  third  j'^ear  among  the  follow- 
ing five  departments:  Department  of  mining  (in  this  the  students 
study  the  exploitation  of  mines,  dialing,  and  apparatus  made  use  of 
in  mining  work);  department  of  building  construction  (in  this  are 
given  courses  I'elating  to  materials  that  enter  into  buildings  and  their 
emplo^-ment,  the  drawing  of  simple  constructions  and  their  parts,  and 
the  maintenance  of  buildings);  department  fortirenion  and  cnginemen 
(this  includes  the  study  of  the  elements  of  physics  and  mechanics, 
boilers,  steam  engines,  their  care  and  maintenance,  and  the  drawing 
of  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed);  department  of  shop  tech- 
nology (in  this  instruction  is  given  in  physics  and  mechanics  so  far  as 
ncitessary  in  the  study  of  metals,  hand  and  machine  tools,  and  the  set- 
ting up  and  care  of  machinery  and  metallic  constructions;  also  the 
drawing  of  tools  and  machines  and  their  parts);  department  of  indus- 
trial electricity  (in  this  are  studied  the  principles  of  industrial  elec- 
tricity, the  ordinary  apparatus  and  methods  employed  in  generating 
electrical  currents,  the  utilization  of  these  currents,  and  the  drawing 
of  all  apparatus  and  their  parts).  To  be  admitted  to  the  last  depart- 
ment students  must  have  a  knowledge  of  physics  and  mechanics. 
In  fact,  physics  and  mechanics  applicable  to  the  particular  subjects 
form  the  stepping-stone  from  the  second  year  to  the  last  three  special- 
ties. The  departments  for  mining  and  civil  constructions  require  one 
year  in  addition  to  the  preparatory  course  of  two  years.  The  depart- 
ments for  firemen  and  enginemen  and  for  shop  technology  require  two 
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additional  j'ears.  The  department  for  industrial  electricity  has  here- 
tofore required  but  one  extra  year,  but  another  year  is  to  be  added, 
making  the  time  four  years. 

In  all  the  Sunday  departments  the  study  of  hygiene  and  industrial 
economy  is  obligatory,  but  only  twelve  hours  during  the  year  are 
devoted  to  these  subjects.  All  of  these  Sunday  courses  are  given  in 
the  movping  from  7.15  to  10.15  during  the  summer  months  and  from 
8.15  to  11.15  during  the  winter  months. 

The  evening  division  embraces  two  departments^  one  of  which  is 
preparatory  to  the  other.  The  complete  course,  including  all  the 
studies  in  both  departments,  is  covered  in  five  years.  The  first  three 
years  are  passed  in  a  department  for  draftsmen,  which  carries  the 
following  studies:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  elementary  geometry,  applied 
geometry,  surveying,  leveling,  descriptive  geometry,  commerce,  indus- 
trial economy,  hygiene,  and  industrial  drawing.  The  next  two  years 
are  passed  in  a  department  of  mechanical  engineering,  which  includes 
the  study  of  physics  (gra\'ity,  heat,  light,  electricity),  physics  applied 
to  heating  and  steam  generating,  elementary  chemistry,  mechanics, 
strength  of  materials,  metallic  constructions,  workshop  technology, 
steam  engines  and  boilers,  the  drawing  of  boilers,  engines,  and  metallic 
constructions. 

In  the  evening  division  instruction  is  given  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Fridaj',  and  Satui-day  from  7.15  to  9.30  o'clock,  and  it  is  much 
more  complete  than  in  the  Sunday  division.  It  is  very  usual,  how- 
ever, for  students  who  have  completed  the  studies  in  the  evening 
division  to  follow  one  or  more  of  the  specialized  departments  of  the 
Sunday  division.  They  most  frequently  enter  the  departments  of 
mining,  building  construction,  and  industrial  electricity.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  reward  such  studenbi  in  the  future  by  giving  them  a  higher 
diploma  at  the  end  of  the  course  than  is  given  to  the  ordinary  student 
of  the  Sunday  division.  At  the  same  time  they  will  be  subjected  to 
a  more  rigid  examination,  and  the  instruction  will  be  on  lines  to  agree 
with  their  more  advanced  technical  knowledge. 

The  school  year  begins  October  1  and  covers  a  period  of  -tO  weeks. 
The  school  term  thus  includes  120  hours  of  recitations  for  the  Sunday 
courses  and  360  hours  for  the  evening  courses.  In  1900  the  school 
possessed  a  corps  of  18  teachei-s,  the  director  included,  many  of  whom 
were  engineers  b%'  training  or  members  of  the  technical  force  of  large 
industrial  establishments  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  minimum  age  of  admission  of  students  is  14ycfti*9.  Those  who 
have  completed  their  primary  education,  however,  can  enter  regardless 
of  their  age.  Since  1886  girls  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  courses, 
but  there  were  only  6  gfirl  students  in  1896  and  in  1900  there  were  only 
13.  The  students  must  furnLsh  at  their  own  expense  all  materials  of 
which  they  hare  need.    Instruction  is  gratuitous,  with  the  exception 
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that  residents  of  JVforlanwelz  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  3  francs  ($0.58) 
and  nonresidents  6  francd  (II.IC).  Each  student  must  be  provided 
with  ft  manual  for  each  course.  Elaborate  note  takinsr  is  discouraged. 
The  principal  industrial  establishments  of  the  surrounding  districts  are 
visited  by  the  students  each  year  under  the  dirotttion  of  a  competent 
instructor.  The  students  are  required  to  make  a  great  many  drawings 
and  plans  each  year,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  models. 

The  growth  in  importance  of  the  school  can  best  be  traced  in  tlie 
increase  that  has  taken  place  In  the  number  of  students  in  attendance. 
Several  months  after  the  opening  of  the  courses  in  1871  there  were  but 
60  students.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  had  inci*eascd  to  150. 
There  were  200  in  1876  and  708  in  1803.  In  this  latter  year  the  admis- 
sion fee  was  raised  and  the  number  decreased  somewhat,  being  but  G-k7 
in  1896,  the  last  year  included  in  the  Government  report.  The  Hchool 
i*eport  for  1900  states  that  776  studenta  were  enrolled  during  the  school 
year  1899-1900.  Of  these  272  were  students  entering  for  the  first  time, 
or  after  an  absence  of  several  yeairs,  while  504  had  attended  dui-ing 
the  previous  year.  The  total  number  enrolled  in  1900-01  was  811,  of 
whom  627  were  in  attendance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Comparative  figures  showing  the  grouping  of  students  by  age  peri- 
ods for  the  school  years  1896-97  to  1899-1900  are  here  introduced 
in  tabular  form.  The  data  for  1900-01  are  not  complete  and  can  not 
be  used  in  this  comparison. 

HUUBKR  OF  STl'DESTS,  BY  AGE  GROT'PS,  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  MORLANWKLZ,  1890-97 

TO  law-ifloo. 


;  Students  ■ 
StiiclpntA     In  at-  |— 
enrolled  tendance 
durinir 
jear. 


Ajtes  of  stiittents  enrolled. 


_3  ■■™'.'j,>« 


155  [ 

na  I 

178  j 


13-2 
101 
125 


183 

m 

200 
•Hit 
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The  oceupatiouii  of  those  entering  the  school  in  1899-1900  and  the 
distribution  of  the  pupilH  among  the  various  sections  arc  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


NUMBER  OP  STUDENTS.  BY  OCCUPATIONS  AND  INDUSTRIES,  INDUSTRIAL  8<:H0<)L 
AT  UORLANWELZ,  1899-1900. 


1 

1 

Snndaj'  divljrion. 

Evening  dlvl- 
Hiun. 

OtH-itiuittonK  and  Indius- 

Tolnl 
stu- 
dents. 

Students  not 
Hpccfallzcd. 

Third-yeur  students  In  dcpart- 
ment  for— 

^lP«"!meToi 

First 
year. 

61 
3 
4 

2 
2 

18 
3 
4 
11 
in 

Sec'ntl 
year. 



34 
4 
4 

Min- 
ing. 

25 

Fire- 
men 
and 
cn- 
jjliie- 
men. 

mill  fl- 
ing 
eon- 
strue- 
tioii. 

10 

Stiop 
tech- 
nol- 
ogy, 

• 

iiiiei"- 
trif- 
ity. 

for 
drafts- 
men 

ycdrs) . 

me- 
chanfc- 
&1  engi- 
neer! nj^ 
(liu't2 
years). 

133 
14 
13 
7 
5 

41 

12 
14 
19 
Aii 

3 

3 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

Sorten!,  wiuhoni,  etc  

1 

2 

1 

2 

Otuer  uune  employees  

FoirypRTfls,  XACiriyE 

IIH0P8,  ETC. 

BiAriif^mtttiii  miu  neip^r^.. 
Boiler  innkcni  

2 

U 
4 
4 
4 
3 
14 
13 
12 
2 
1 

1 

3 
] 
2 
1 
6 
8 
2 
1 
6 

3 

3 
3 
2 
1 
12 
10 
4 

1 

2 
2 
10 
6 

5 

1 

2 
3 
2 

o 

2 
2 

FittiTB,  Rcttcre-up,  etc  

M  '  in 

Turni.'W  hihI  plADcrs  

89 
30 
18 
4 
fi 
14 

2 

8 
3 
43 
3 
1 
2 

20 
S 
1 
2 
2 
3 
8 
S 
1 
2 
14 
31 
69 
21 
77 

11 
13 

,■> 
1 
3 
6 

1 

2 
2 
11 
2 

4 

8 

2 
2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Bl'ILDIXti  TBAPEfi. 
■ 

1 

MBHonH  ftnil  marUle  work- 

3 
1 
10 

3 

O&tpeiiter!)  &nd  Joiners  

7 

1 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Other  bulldlug  omployceM. 

8ALAKIKD  EMPIAYEER  AXD 
MISCBLLANSOtJS  OCCVPX- 
TIONS. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 
2 
1 

8 

1 

Foremen,oTeneer8,etc  

1 

 1  

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

6 

2 
1 
1 

e" 

6 
7 
6 
36 

2 

i 

3 

12 

1 

4 

6 
21 
12 
29 

9 

2 
2 

4 

2 

li  1  2 

e 
1 

2 

6 
1 

8 

2 

Pupils  in  other  echools . . . . 
ToM  

10 

1 

776 

160 

32 

46 

39 

44 

23 

1» 

26 

The  first  of  these  tables  shows  the  interesting  fact  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  those  who  attend  this  school  are  above  the  age  at  which  the 
usual  school  studies  are  terminated,  and  the  number  of  such  students 
is  increasing.    Taking  those  above  18  years  of  age^  for  in^t^^^^^ 
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seen  that  an  actual  as  well  as  a  relative  increase  has  been  shown  from 
year  to  year.  In  1896-97  there  were  266  students  18  years  of  Age  or 
over,  or  37.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment;  in  1897-9S  the  figures 
were  290,  or  39.8  percent;  in  1898-99  they  were  301, or  41.1  percent; 
and  in  1890-1900  they  had  risen  to  S37,  or  42.1  per  cent. 

The  second  table  shows  that  with  the  exception  of  98  all  the  stu- 
dents were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  only  77  being  reported  as 
attending  other  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  number 
of  students  drawn  from  the  mining,  building,  and  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop industries,  which  are  represented  in  the  Sunday  division  of 
the  instruction  by  the  departments  for  mining,  building  construction, 
and  shop  technology. 

As  xiHiml  in  schools  of  this  character,  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the 
students  drop  out  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  defection  amounted 
to  21.5  per  cent  for  the  school  year  ending  July  30,  1901,  21  per  cent 
in  1900,  22.5  per  cent  in  1899, 17.3  per  cent  in  1898,  and  17.5  percent 
in  1897.  This  is  probably  no  greater  than  the  average  defection  in 
industrial  schools. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  are  awarded  to  those  who  pass  a  successful 
examination  at  the  termination  of  their  studies.  Gi*eat  value  is  placed 
uxx>n  them  both  by  the  student  and  his  emplo3"er.  The  first  certificates 
were  delivered  in  1874  to  13  students  who  had  completed  the  work 
in  the  department  for  designing.  From  tiiat  date  until  1901  a  total 
of  1,168  certificates  had  been  granted.  The  number  of  individuals 
receiving  them  was  not  reported,  but  in  the  general  report  issued  in 
1896  by  the  Belgian  Government  it  is  stated  that  at  that  date  S32 
certificates  had  been  issued  to  492  students,  thus  indicating  how  fre- 
quently the  same  student  follows  the  studies  in  more  than  one  depart- 
ment. The  following  statement  shows  the  distiibution  of  the  1,168 
certificates  among  the  different  departments: 


Sunday  conrses: 

Department  of  mining  (since  1877)   228 

Department  for  firemen  and  enginemen  (since  1881)   263 

Department  of  building  constmction-  (since  1888)   171 

Department  of  shop  technology  (Hince  1893)   86 

Department  of  industrial  electricity  (since  18SM)   64 

Week-day  courees: 

Dc[»rtment  for  draftsmen  (aince  1874)   243 

Department  of  mechanical  engineering  (since  1876)   113 


Total  for  both  courees  1, 168 
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Of  the  492  students  wbo  had  received  certificates  at  the  end  ot  1896 
the  occupations  on  entering  the  school  and  those  subsequently  engaged 
in  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

OCCUPATIOXS  OF  STl'DENTS  OX  EXTERIXq  SrilOOL  AJTD  SUBSEQCESTLY,  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL  AT  MOBLANWELZ. 


Occiipatiuos. 


On  en- 
teritis 
ficbooT. 


StadentH  

Daylaboren  i  

Uinen  

Shop  workmen  

Biiiidlng  workers  

Firemen  and  enginemcn  

ViiriouN  trades  

Overseers  

Forernvn,  mines  

Chief  forrmen,  mines;  df- 
tectonof  works  


165 
14 
126 

n 
Ifi 

14 

33 
4 
2 


Subse- 
quently. 


OocupaUoni. 


Chief  rnRlneprs  , 

OlHce  employwJi  

Foremen  of  ahout,  drafta- 

men.  and  bulldem  

Enfctiufm  and  heads  of 

cstabllshniento  


Tutal, 


On  en- 
tering 
school. 


23 
5 


Rubse- 
qnentlir. 


121 


8S 

U 


•192 


This  must  be  considered  as  in  every  respect  a  remarkably  favorable 
showing.  It  is  noticeable  that  fewer  persons  are  engaged  in  the  lower 
occupations  after  leaving  than  upon  entering  the  school,  while  in  the 
higher  occupations  the  opposite  result  is  seen.  The  class  of  minei's 
shows  the  extent  to  which  students  have  been  enabled  to  improve 
their  conditions  as  the  result  of  the  training  received  in  the  schools. 
Tlic  list  shows  that  12&  minei's  entered  the  school,  while  but  46  are 
found  in  that  occupation  subsequently.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
shown  56  mine  foremen  and  6  chief  mine  foremen  f^inst  but  2  hold- 
ing those  positions  upon  entering  the  school.  In  the  same  way  while 
tbero  were  but  5  foremen  of  shops,  draftsmen,  and  builders  entering 
the  school  63  attained  this  position  in  subsequent  years.  Similar  com- 
parison could  be  made  for  other  classes  of  the  occupations  shown. 

Excursions  for  observation  are  made,  each  department  visiting  such 
industrial  establishments  as  present  features  of  interest  in  line  with 
their  studies.    Thirty-five  such  visits  were  made  in  1899-1900. 

Some  tmveling  scholarships  are  accorded  the  best  students  ciich 
year.  Those  receiving  them  are  required  to  send  a  written  report  of 
their  observations  to  the  school.  This  school  has  become  such  an 
important  institution  that  the  provincial  inspector,  after  suggesting 
numerous  changes,  in  his  report  for  1900  recommendtxl  that  the 
administrative  commission  solicit  authority  from  the  State  and  prov- 
ince to  change  its  title  to  "superior  school.*' 

Subsidies  ai-e  received  from  the  State,  the  province  of  Hainaut,  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  communes.  Expenditures  are  not  high,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  school.  The  total  cost  for  1896  was 
20,806  francs  (*4,016).    The  cost  for  1899  was  24,604  francs  ($4,749). 

The  school  is  governed  by  an  administrative  commission  composed 
of  6  members,  of  whom  2  arc  named  by  the  State,  2  by  the  province 
of  Hainaut,  and  2  by  the  communal  authorities.  The  immediate  con- 
trol is  vested  in  a  director.  ^  I 
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IZTSTrSTXtXAI.  SCHOOL,  SEBAIKO. 

Another  school  for  which  data  of  a  later  date  than  1896  could  not  be 
obtained,  but  which  should  be  mentioned  because  of  its  importance,  i? 
that  of  Seraing.  This  school  was  founded  in  1858  by  the  commune 
and  several  heads  of  industrial  establishments  for  the  puipose  of  so 
enlarging  the  knowledge  of  workingmen  as  to  enable  them  to  exer- 
cise Uieir  vocations  in  a  more  intelligent  manner.  The  school  from 
its  origin  was  subsidized  by  the  Government,  but  was  not  regularly 
recognized  as  a  subsidized  institution  until  1861.  Several  unimpor- 
tant changes  were  m^e  in  -the  organic  law  from  time  to  time,  but  it 
was  not  until  1892  that  the  present  organization  was  adopted.  Pre- 
vious to  that  year  regular  students  were  required  to  attend  four  years 
and  study  all  the  branches  then  taught.  Upon  passing  the  prescribed 
examination  they  received  a  general  diploma,  in  which  no  specialty 
was  mentioned.  Under  that  system  special  students  were  admitted 
and  allowed  to  choose  such  studies  as  they  pleased,  which  was  more 
often  a  detriment  than  otherwise,  for  such  students  often  chose  with 
little  wisdom  and  were  after  a:  time  discouraged  and  became  irregular 
in  attendance  or  dropped  out  altogether.  The  reorganization  of  1892, 
however,  completely  changed  the  old  system,  and  with  beneficial 
results.  No  special  students  are  now  admitted.  The  duration  of 
studies  is  four  years,  aa  before,  but  the  scheme  of  instruction  includes 
two  distinct  divisions,  namely:  (1)  A  preparatory  department,  in  which 
all  the  branches  taught  are  obligatory  and  in  which  three  yeai's  of 
study  fu-e  required;  (2)  a  special  department,  in  which  the  student 
may  devote  his  time  to  a  specialty.  In  thi^t  department  one  year's 
attendance  \a  required. 

The  preparatory  department  includes  instruction  in  French,  linear 
drawing,  ornamental  drawing,  industrial  drawing,  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  physics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  hygiene,  industiial  economy,  and  commerce. 
The  special  subjects  taken  up  in  the  fourth  year  are  (1)  industrial 
chemistry  and  metallui^y,  (2)  ^plied  mechanics,  the  construction  of 
machinery,  and  firing  of  boilers,  (3)  building  constraction,  (4)  practical 
electricity,  (5)  geometric  drawing,  sketches,  and  their  application. 

A  special  Sunday  course  in  linear  drawing,  ornamental  drawing,  and 
*  industrial  drawing  is  annexed  to  the  school.  Diplomas  are  now  issued 
in  the  first  four  specialties  shown  above  instead  of  the  general  certifi- 
cates formerly  awM*ded.  During  the  fourth  year  the  students  visit 
industrial  establishments  under  the  guidance  of  their  respective 
teachers.  There  they  witness  the  various  metallurgical  operations, 
draw  dif^rama  of  machinery  in  motion,  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  various  parts  of  machinery,  and  learn  a  multitude  of  practical 
details  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  in  the  class  room. 
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The  st'hool  year  begins  October  1  and  ends  the  last  of  June.  The 
class  hours  are  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  on  week  days  and  from  9  to  11  a.  m. 
for  the  Sunday  drawing  course. 

To  be  admitted,  students  must  be  14  years  of  age  and  submit  to  an 
examination  in  French  and  arithmetic.  In  the  Sunday  coarse,  how- 
ever, students  are  admitted  at  12  \'ears  of  age.  The  latter  course  is 
free.  Tuition  is  also  free  in  the  week-day  courses  for  students  living 
in  Scraing,  but  nonresidents  are  required  to  pay  20  francs  ^3.86)  per 
year. 

This  school  occupies  the  building  of  the  intermediate  school.  Dur- 
ing lS!)o~96  there  were  375  students  enrolled.  During  the  same  year 
33  diplomas  were  delivered  in  the  specialties  mentioned  above.  The 
institution  is  said  to  be  doing  good  work.  Eighteen  instructors,  the 
director  included,  are  employed. 

INDITBTBIAL  SCHOOL,  TOITBNAT. 

The  industrial  school  at  Tournay  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  industrial  schools  in  Belgium.  In  1837  the  communal  council 
created  a  school  of  arts  and  trades.  The  civil  hospitals,  the  bureau 
of  charity,  and  two  individuals  contributed  52,000  francs  ($10,03U) 
toward  the  cost  of  installation,  which  amounted  to  127,000  francs 
(^24,511).  In  18C0  the  school  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  in  order 
to  bring  it  more  in  touch  with  actual  industrial  conditions,  and  it  now 
has  a  scheme  of  operation  that  is  possessed  by  no  other  industrial 
school  in  Belgium.  Its  work  is  divided  between  two  distinct  divisions: 
(1)  The  industrial  school  proper  and  (2)  apprenticeship  workshops,  in 
which  instruction  is  given  during  the  daj'.  There  is  also  a  boarding 
department  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  school,  which 
permits  students  from  othei;  districts  to  take  advantage  of  the  school. 
To  be  admitted  to  the  boarding  department  students  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  years.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  for  all  stu- 
dents, but  450  francs  ($86.85)  a  year  h  charged  for  the  privileges  of 
the  boarding  department. 

This  organization  would  seem  to  resemble  that  of  the  trade  schools, 
but  differs  from  them  in  some  respects.  Thus  all  students  in  the 
industrial  school  are  not  expected  to  serve  in  the  shops,  and  for  those 
in  the  shops  (apprentices)  attendance  in  the  industrial  school  is  only 
obligatory  for  the  boarding  students.  Were  it  otherwise,  this  would 
be  very  properly  considered  a  trade  school. 

The  school  and  workshops  are  governed  by  a  commission  of  9  mem- 
bers, of  which  6  are  appointed  by  the  communal  and  3  by  the  provin- 
cial authorities.  The  school  grants  3  kinds  of  certificates:  (1)  Cer- 
tificates of  theoretical  studies  given  to  students  of  the  third  year  who 
have  imssed  the  prescribed  examination  successfully;  (2)  certificates  of 
practical  studies  to  apprentices  satisfactorily  completing  their  appren- 
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ticeiihip  in  the  shops,  and  (3)  certificates  of  theoretical  and  practical 
studies  to  students  who  have  completed  both  courses. 

The  school  is  excellently  housed  in  a  large  building  and  is  fully 
equipped  with  the  necessary  tools,  collections,  models,  books,  etc.,  for 
its  work. 

In  the  industrial  school  the  instruction  covers  three  years  and 
includes  the  study  of  French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  mechanics,  chem- 
istry, physics,  calculations,  theoretical  and  practical  electricity,  indus- 
trial economy,  and  drawing.  The  course  in  applied  electricity  was 
opened  in  1895.  The  lessons  are  given  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening 
during  the  winter  months  and  from  6.30  to  8.30  in  the  morning  during 
the  summer  months.  The  course  in  industrial  and  practical  electricity 
is  given  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays  from  4.30  to  6  p.  m.  To  bo 
admitted  students  must  be  12  years  of  age  or  over  and  have  completed 
their  primary  education.  In  1899-1900  these  courses  were  attended  by 
200  students,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the  laboring  classes. 

Much  the  most  interesting  and  important  feature  of  the  school  of 
Tournay,  however,  is  the  division  of  apprenticeship  workshops.  In 
1900  the  school  had  6  classes  of  shops,  in  which  were  employed  a  total 
of  121  apprentices,  as  follows:  Machine  shops,  37;  iron -turning  shops, 
20;  joinery  shops,  18;  pattern-making  shops,  16;  locksmithing  shops, 
25;  molding  shops,  5. 

The  school  has  no  shops  of  its  own.  It  enters  into  contracts  with 
local  manufacturers,  who  undertake  to  direct  the  pupils'  practical 
education  under  conditions  set  forth  in  the  contracts.  At  present  there 
are  three  such  contracts  in  force.  Some  of  the  main  features  of  these 
contracts  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Tournay  Construction  Company  undertakes  to  receive  80 
apprentices  into  its  shops,  of  whom  36  are  to  be  placed  in  the  machine 
shop,  16  in  the  iron-turning  shop,  14  in  the  molding  shop,  and  14  in 
the  pattern -making  shop.  The  company  furnishes  shop  room  'and 
machinery.  It  also  furnishes  tools  for  the  machinists'  and  turners* 
apprentices,  but  the  molders'  and  pattern-makers'  apprentices  fumish 
their  own  tools.  These  apprentices  do  not  receive  any  remuneration, 
but  the  company  must  distribute  500  francs  (¥96.50)  a  3'ear  as  prizes 
to  the  most  meritorious.  One  thousand  francs  ($193)  was  paid  by  the 
st^hool  for  shop  room  and  tools  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  appren- 
tices, and  in  addition  the  company  receives  1,500  francs  ($290)  annually 
for  the  instruction  given. 

2.  M.  Henri  Vanden  Broeck,  ironmonger,  undertakes  to  admit  18 
apprentices  into  his  shops  and  to  make  them  good  locksmiths,  sheet- 
iron  workers,  or  wrought-iron  workers.  The  apprentices  are  to  be 
admitted  on  six  months'  probation,  then  definitely  if  they  show  apti- 
tude.   They  receive  nothing  for  their  work  during  the  first  two  years, 
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but  during  the  next  two  years  they  are  paid  a  daily  wage  of  0.50  fi'aac 
($0.10)  for  the  first  6  montiis,  0.60  fraoc  <$0.12)  for  the  seoond  6 
mmithfl,  0.70  franc  (10.14)  for  the  third  6  months,  and  0.80  franc 
($0.15)  for  the  fourth  G  months.  The  contractor  furnishes  all  tools, 
machinery,  rooms,  etc.,  for  the  apprentices  and  receives  1,000  francs 
($193)  a  year  if  the  number  of  apprentices  is  9  or  more  and  500  frucs 
($9€.50)  a  year  if' the  number  falls  bdow  9. 

8.  The  third  contract  has  msentially  the  sMiie  terms  as  Ihe  sectmd. 
It  is  bet^&en  the  school  and  a  firm  of  master  joiners,  who  agree  to 
receive  18  apprentices  in  joinery  work.  Those  who  contract  to  receive 
a^iprentioes  agree  to  observe  proper  rules  as  regards  hours  of  labor, 
character  of  work  given  to  the  appi-entices,  etc.  They  also  agree  to 
give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  ihe  supervision  of  the  apprentices 
and  to  em{rfoy  competent  foreman  to  give  instruction  during  their 
absence.  They  agree  to  ai*bitrate  disputes  which  may  arise  betwera 
themselves  and  tiie  administrative  ctHumission  of  the  school.  They 
also  agree  to  observe  rules  formulated  by  the  adiool  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  shops.  The  apprentices  work  from  9  to  12  in  the  morn- 
ing and  from  1  to  6  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  intermission  of  30 
minutes  at  4  o'dock. 

This  system  of  the  apprentices  working  under  contract  for  a  manu- 
facturer is  a  unique  method  of  combining  technical  instruction  viih 
the  pradical  work  of  tndes,  and  has  ^voi  excellent  results. 

Former  contracts  were  much  more  liberal  as  regards  remuneration 
of  apprentices  than  the  preset  ones.  Tfa<^  in  force  in  1896  spedfied 
that  payment  was  to  b^in  with  the  second  year  and  the  amount  was 
to  be  increased  each  quarter.  All  the  apprentices  then  received  pay- 
ments, beginning  with  0.10  franc  ($0.0^)  per  day  the  second  year  and 
increasing  to  0.50  franc  ($0.10)  at  the  beginning  of  the  third;  0.85 
franc  ($0.16)  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  and  1.15  francs  ($0.22)  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Those  who  served  five  years  (all  except 
the  joiners'  apprentices)  received  1.50  francs  {$0.29)  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  sh<^  are  now  more  numerous 
ihaxi  the  places  provided  for  in  the  ooatracis. 
The  sdiool  is  subsidized  by  the  State,  province,  and  commune. 

DTDXTSTBIAIi  ASH  T&AI>E  flOKOOIi,  VKBVZEBS. 

This  school  owes  its  origin  to  the  union  in  1862  of  the  school  of 
workmen  and  artisans,  founded  in  1837,  and  the  courses  of  weaving 
and  designif^,  inaugurated  in  1857.  A  new  oiganic  law  was  promul- 
gated in  1883  and  modified  in  1894.  As  at  present  constituted,  the 
speciid  aim  of  the  achool  is  to  give  a  technical  training  to  workm^  in 
the  nnmenHis  iodusti^  of  Verviera.  In  the  scheme  of  instructioa 
there  are  two  divisions:  (1)  A  preparatory  division,  common  to  all  the 
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students,  and  (2)  a  superior  division,  subdivided  into  three  depart- 
ments. These  departments  are:  A  department  of  mechanics  and  con- 
structioH,  a  department  of  dyeing,  and  a  department  of  weaving. 

One  year  is  required  in  the  preparatory  division  and  three  j'ears  in 
each  department  of  the  superior  division.  The  student  chooses  that 
department  in  which  the  instruction  is  best  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  occupation. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  preparatory  division  are  French,  arith- 
metic, elements  of  geometry,  and  drawing.  The  branches  and  spe- 
cialties carried  in  the  Uiree  sections  of  the  superior  division  are  geom- 
etry, commerce,  physics,  elementary  mechanics,  applied  mechanics, 
elements  of  machiaery  construcUon,  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry, 
dyeing  (theoretical  and  practical),  the  technology  of  woolen  mills, 
waving  (theoretical  and  practical),  electro-technics,  industrial  archi- 
tecture, industrial  economy,  drawing,  and  hygiene. 

The  school  year  begins  October  1  and  ends  June  30.  Instruction  is 
g^ven  from  8  to  10  p.  m.  in  all  subjects  except  pi-actieal  dyeing,  which 
is  given  on  Sunday  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

A  small  fee  of  2  francs  ^.39)  is  charged  each  year.  Since  the 
establishment,  in  1894,  of  the  superior  school  of  textiles,  this  school 
has  occupied  a  commodious  structure  in  common  with  it  separate  rooms, 
however,  being  allotted  to  each. 

A  large  collection  of  materials,  models,  instruments,  etc.,  has  been 
made.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  sections  relating  to  the  woolen 
industry  and  the  branch  relating  to  machinery. 

The  age  of  admiffiion  is  14  yeai's.  Candidates  for  admission  must 
pass  an  examination  or  otiierwise  give  proof  of  their  ability  to  profit 
by  the  instruction.  The  general  level  of  studies  has  been  recently 
raised  by  cutting  off  some  courses  which  were  too  elementary  in 
character. 

I>uring  1895-96,  587  students  wera  enrolled.  Of  this  number  454 
were  broadly  classed  as  workingmen,  98  were  clerks,  office  employees, 
etc.,  and  17  were  schoolboys  or  students.  The  remaining  18  were 
without  occupation. 

In  this  school  the  departments  relating  to  the  textile  industries  fur- 
nish a  preparatory  training  for  workmen  who  desire  to  enter  the 
superior  textile  school.  While  the  latter  school  was  more  particularly 
intended  for  the  sons  of  manufacturers— that  is,  for  those  who  are  to 
direct  industrial  enterprises— it  also  provides  for  the  training  of  the 
more  intelligent  workmen  who  wish  to  qualify  for  positions  of  rcspon- 
fiilnlity  in  textDe  manufactories.  The  work  in  the  textile  departments 
is  boUt  of  a  theoretical  and  practical  nature. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  are  reported  to  be  much  sought  after 
by  manufa(^rer8. 
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TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  MALES. 

Under  this  general  class  of  trade  schools  arc  included  the  day  trade 
schools,  the  trade  continuation  schools,  and  the  trade  schools  of  fishing. 

Day  Trade  Schools. 

Trade  schools  as  a  class  have  already  been  described.  There  are 
certain  so-catled  trade  schools  in  which  instruction  is  ffiven  only  in  the 
evening  or  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday.  Such  institutions  are 
intended  more  particularly  for  apprentices  to  the  tiudes  taught,  and 
are  not  meant  to  teach  trades  completely  as  do  the  day  schools.  Hence 
two  divisions  of  the  Belgian  trade  schools  are  made,  one  division  con- 
taining day  schools,  or  trade  schools  proper,  the  other  containing  the 
evening  or  evening  and  Sunday  schools,  or  trade  continuation  schools. 
The  fishing  schools  are  so  unlike  the  other  trade  schools  that  a  general 
description  of  them  is  given  separately. 

Day  trade  schools  may  be  divided  into  two  subclasses,  namely, 
group  schools,  or  schools  for  teaching  a  number  of  distinct  trades,  and 
schools  organized  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  one  specific  trade  each. 
In  the  H.  Nicaise  trade  school  of  metal  and  woodworking  at  Ghent  is 
found  the  best  type  of  the  group  school,  while  the  tailoring  schools  of 
Brussels  are  types  of  the  schools  intended  for  single  trades. 

H.  NICAISE  TBADE  SCHOOL  OF  METAL  AND  WOODWOBKINa, 

aHENT. 

This  school,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  trade  schools 
of  the  country,  was  established  by  the  communal  authorities  of  Ghent 
in  1887,  Its  purpose  is  the  training  of  workmen  capable  of  executing 
all  the  higher  and  finer  classes  of  wood  and  metal  work.  It  prepares 
persons  for  such  trades  as  locksmithing  and  fine  metal  working,  machine 
constioiction,  cabinetmaking,  joinery,  pattern  making,  turning,  etc. 
As  the  school  seeks  to  train  the  higher  class  of  workers,  only  those 
students  arc  received  who  have  had  a  superior  primaiy  instruction  or 
an  education  similar  to  that  offered  by  the  high  schools  in  the  United 
States.  Their  records  in  the  schools  arc  taken  into  account  in  selecting 
those  who  may  attend  this  school. 

On  being  admitted,  the  parents  of  the  students  must  sign  a  contract 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  if  they  withdraw  their  sons  Iwfore  they  have 
completed  the  third  year  of  their  studies.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Btndents  finish  the  couine,  their  parents  have  nothing  to  pay  for  their 
instruction. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  practice  of  any  of  tlie  timles  taught  great 
attention  is  given  to  drawing.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  students  and  particularly  of  their  interest  in  the 
esthetic  side  of  the  handicraft  work.  The  business  side  of  the  trades, 
such  as  the  character  and  cost  of  the  raw  materials  made  use  of,  tke 
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preparation  of  plans,  the  making  of  estimates,  and  the  keeping*  of 
accounts,  is  given  prominence.  Siiopwork,  however,  occupies  the 
major  part  of  the  time  of  the  students,  the  number  of  hours  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  the  instruction  being  gradually  increased  as  the  stu- 
dent advances  in  his  course.  During  the  first  year  the  number  of 
hours  of  shopwork  per  week  is  32,  which  is  increased  to  33  in  the 
second  year,  and  to  35  in  the  third  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  the  students'  time  between 
the  gonei'al  branches  and  the  manual  exercises: 

HOl'RS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  EACH  YEAR  TO  EACH  STUDY.  H.  NICAI8E  TRADE  SCHOOL 
OF  METAL  AND  WOOD  WORKING  AT  GHENT. 


Studies  or  excrclRcn. 


French  

Flemish  

Arithmetic  and  geometry . 

Algebra   

Acc^ountS  

Drawing  

Phyiilat  

Mechanics  

Shopwork  


Total 


Hours  per  week. 


First  year.;    ^'^^^    Third  year. 


2i 

1 1 


7*1 


32 


48 


49 


4» 


Since  its  organization  the  school  has  undergone  considerable  enlarge- 
ment. It  now  occupies  17,761  square  feet  of  ground.  Here  are 
installed  its  numerous  workshops.  These  include  (1)  a  shop  for  car- 
pentering, joinery,  and  cabinetmaking,  157  by  26  feet;  (2)  a  shop  for 
machine  fitting  and  locksraithing,  26  by  54  feet;  (3)  a  shop  for  metal 
turning,  planing,  and  fraising,  26  by  54  feet;  (4)  a  shop  for  forge 
work,  62  by  26  feet,  and  (5)  a  shop  for  foundry  and  molding  work, 
59  by  26  feet.  There  arc  also  a  machinery  and  motor  room,  a 
drawing  room,  54  by  26  feet;  two  class  rooms,  each  27  by  26  feet, 
and  office  rooms.  All  of  the  shops  are  adequately  equipped  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  a  director,  3  teachers  for  the  scientific 
branches,  and  5  foremen  for  the  different  workshops.  The  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  school  in  1896  was  28,760  fi-ancs  ($5,651). 
Of  this  something  over  one-half  is  borne  by  the  city,  the  remainder 
being  met  by  subsidies  from  the  province  and  State  and  from  other 
sources.  A  committee  of  manufacturers  and  employers  exercises  a 
supervision  over  the  workings  of  the  school,  and  by  means  of  frequent 
visits  assure  that  the  practical  aims  of  the  instruction  are  never  lost 
sight  of. 

The  following  table  presents  data  regaixiing  the  number  of  students 
each  year  since  the  opening  of  the  school,  their  division  into  the 
two  departments  of  iron  and  wood  working,  the  number  leaving  the 
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ficbool,  iha  trades  for  which  those  leaving  are  prepared  to  enter,  and 
the  areragB  daily  wages  they  were  able  to  earn  immediately  apon 
beginning  work: 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  AND  NUMBER  LEAVING  SCHOOL,  WTFH  OCCUPATIONS  FOR 
WHICH  PREPARED  AND  WAOES  KARNED  IMMEDIATELY  THERKAFTER,  H.  NICAI9B 
TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  METAL  AND  WOOD  WOREINa  AT  GHENT,  1887-88  TO  im-«7. 


Number  of  RtudpiiLo. 

Year. 

Iron- 

Wood- 

worki 

wurk. 

TotHl. 

lfW7-S3  

14 

1ft 

32 

lfW«-«9  

26 

26 

62 

l«H»-90  

96 

3fi 

72 

189ft-91  

M 

35 

86 

1891-02  

56 

29 

86 

1892-93  

69 

3-J 

91 

189S-94  

56 

27 

82 

1894-95  

M 

31 

86 

1896-96  

34 

21 

56 

1S96-97  

«» 

18 

«7 

Nam- 

OccnpatloDB  prepared  for. 

AYfrnge  dally 
WHgta  imme- 

ber of 
stu- 

flenbt 
leav- 

inKthe 

Ironwork. 

Woodwork. 

diately 
carnecf. 

fit- 
tea. 

Tnm- 
era. 

amitha 

pen- 
ten. 

Piit- 
ten 
nak- 
en. 

Cabi- 
net- 
ma  k' 
frs. 

Iron- 
work. 

Wood- 
work. 

_._ 

 1  I  

17 

6 

1 

10 

.  . 

.34 

•6.29 

.31 

2i 

6 

3 

2 

10 

2 

21 
22 
21 
23 
17 

6 
13 
12 
9 
8 

2 
1 
2 
3 
2 

5 
3 
1 
8 
1 

4 

3 
S 
8 
4 

8 

I 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
S 
1 

.89 
.39 
.39 
.41 
.« 

.31 
.31 
.81 
-M 

1  1 

HATXOVAI.  SCHOOL  OF  yATOmffAKmo,  Fmx  USCHAMXOAI. 

WOBE,  Aim  SI.£CTBICrrY,  BBUSSEIiS. 

This  school  is  one  of  the  earliest  regular  trade  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  created  in  1887  by  die  watchmakers^  association  of  the 
city  of  Brussels.  The  municipality  permitted  certain  rooms  of  the 
Palais  du  Midi  to  be  occupied  for  this  purpose.  During  the  first  few 
years  the  school  barely  maintained  its  existence,  and  it  was  not  until 
1891,  when  the  Goremment  actively  intervened,  that  the  school  began 
its  real  work. 

The  school  is  now  administered  by  a  committee  consisting  of  4  dele- 
gates of  the  State,  1  of  the  province,  1  of  the  city,  and  2  of  the  watch- 
makers* association.  The  cost  of  the  school,  exclusive  of  the  quarters, 
for  which  no  rent  is  paid,  is  about  15,000  francs  ($2,895)  a  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  about  50.  The  programme  includes  four  years  of 
study.  The  limited  funds  of  the  school  have  prevented  the  creation 
of  all  the  necessary  special  courses,  and  in  order  to  obtain  general 
industrial  education  the  students  must  attend  the  courses  of  the  indus- 
trial sdKWI  of  the  city.   Tuition  fees  are  250  francs  ($^8.25)  a  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  very  limited.  There  is  no  idea  of 
building  up  the  industry  of  watchmaking  in  the  city,  the  only  effort 
made  being  to  train  workers  who  can  serve  as  expert  repairers  in  shops 
for  watchmaking,  jewelry,  and  instruments  of  precision. 

TBASE  BCHOOI.  OF  ETBSABHB  XAXINO,  LIEOE. 

Liege  is  one  of  the  great  centers  of  firearms  making  in  Europe. 
The  methods  of  prodaction  exclusively  practiced  in  times  past  and 
extensively  pursued  at  present  are  those  of  domestic  manufactura. 
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The  diflferent  p&rts  of  the  firearms  'are  to  a  great  extent  assembled 
and  the  guns  finished  by  the  workmen  in  their  own  homes.  It  is  only 
under  the  stress  of  foreign  competition  that  factory  methods  have  been 
introduced  to  some  extent.  As  a  further  means  of  meeting  the  com- 
petition of  other  lands,  there  was  finally  created,  after  the  subject  had 
been  repeatedly  broached,  a  trade  school  in  which  workmen  could 
receive  instruction  in  th(»e  branches  which  could  not  well  be  learned 
in  the  shops. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1895  the  industrial  school  at  Liege 
had  offered  a  course  on  Sunday  moming  and  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings  on  the  theory  of  gun  making,  or  rather  the  science  as  applied 
to  this  industiy.  This  course  included  study  of  the  strength  of  mate- 
rials, the  properties  of  wood  and  metal  used  in  guns,  the  mechanical 
principles  involved  in  gun  making  and  their  uses,  etc. ,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  performing  a  very  useful  service.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
there  was  need  for  an  institution  in  which  an  apprenticeship  in  both 
the  practice  and  tiieory  of  the  trade  c«uld  be  served.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  school  in  which  this  could  be  done  was  accordingly  decided 
upon  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  was  accorded  in  1895. 

The  instruction  of  the  school  was  organized  into  four  departments, 
corresponding  to  the  different  branches  of  the  trade.  While  it  was 
desirable  from  some  points  of  view  that  students  should  learn  all  the 
operations  of  the  trade,  from  the  practical  {standpoint  it  was  felt  to  be 
necessary  that  the  students  should  specialize  according  to  the  branch 
they  intended  to  enter.  The  school  is  well  installed  and  equipped  for 
its  work.  To  bo  admitted  to  the  school,  candidates  must  be  14  years 
of  age  and  have  completed  their  primary  studies.  The  school  is  gov- 
erned by  an  administrative  commission,  composed  of  nine  gun  manu- 
facturers, or  former  gun  manufacturers.  The  hours  of  work  or  study 
are  from  8  a.  m.  to  13  m.  and  1  to  6  p.  m. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  turn  out  fully-trained  workmen. 
The  recent  date  at  which  it  has  been  established  and  the  fact  that  three 
years  are  required  to  complete  the  course  makes  it  impossible  at  this 
time  to  determine  accurately  regarding  the  results  that  have  been 
aUained. 

TBADE  SCHOOX.  OF  TAILOBING,  BBTTSSELB. 

Like  almost  all  trade  schools  of  Belgium,  the  tailoring  school  of 
Brussels  owes  its  establishment  to  private  initiative,  but  its  support 
has  been  in  part  assumed  by  the  central  and  local  governments. 
Owing  to  the  apparent  diminution  in  the  number  of  skilled  tailors,  the 
union  of  master  tailors  of  the  city  opened,  in  a  building  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  city,  a  school  for  the  training  of  apprentices  in  the 
tailoring  ti'ade.  Operations  began  with  i  instructors  and  15  students. 
The  conditions  of  admission  arc  that  candidates  shall  be^t  least  14 
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years  of  age,  be  in  possession  of  a  fcrtilicate  of  primary  education, 
and  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  50  fmncs  ($9.65),  and  a  tuition  fee  of  12 
fi-ancs  ($2.32)  a  year. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  students  arc  paid  a  small  sum  for  the  work 
done  by  them.  This  remuneration  amounts  to  1  franc  ($0.19)  a  week 
during  the  first  year,  2  francs  ($0.39)  during  the  second,  3  francs  ($0.58) 
dunng  the  third,  and  4  francs  ($0.77)  during  the  fourth.  These  sums 
are  paid  into  the  state  savings  bank,  and  remain  there  in  the  name  of 
the  school  until  tlie  student  shall  have  completed  his  apprenticeship. 
If  a  !:-tudeiit  leaves  the  school  before  completing  his  term  he  loses  all 
right  to  the  sums  deposited  on  his  account. 

Students  on  entering  must  serve  a  probationary  period  of  one  month. 
If  it  is  seen  that  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  inclination  or  apti- 
tude for  the  trade  their  entrance  fee  is  returned  and  they  are  dis- 
charged. If  satisfactory,  they  enter  into  an  engagement  to  pass  four 
years  of  apprenticeship  at  the  school. 

The  courses  relate  to  all  branches  of  tailoring.  The  greatest  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  the  school  is  the  hearty  cooperation  of  many  of  the 
important  tailoring  establishments  of  the  city,  which,  in  addition  to 
contributing  to  its  support,  supply  the  school  with  work  to  be  done 
by  the  students  and  look  after  securing  positions  for  the  graduates. 
The  expenses  of  the  school  are  about  12,000  francs  ($2,316)  a  year. 
No  expense  is  incuiTed  for  quarters,  as  the  school  is  housed  in  several 
rooms  of  the  Palais  du  Midi.  The  average  attendance  is  about  30.  The 
hours  of  instruction  are  froir  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.30  to  7  p.  m., 
with  intermission  for  recreation,  meals,  oral  lessons,  and  gymnastics. 

There  are  5  teachers  and  1  attendant  engaged  in  instructing  the 
students.  It  is  the  attendant's  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  new  stu- 
dents. Each  teacher  has  charge  of  a  class  of  5  students  for  work  in 
the  shops.  He  receives  work  from  a  regular  patron,  and  the  earnings 
from  the  labor  of  the  students  form  pai-t  of  his  recompense. 

Students  must  draw  the  different  parts  of  the  clothing,  and  twice  a 
week  they  receive  instruction  in  the  theory'  of  tailoring.  An  outline 
of  work  done  during  the  four  years'  course  is  bore  presented: 

First  year:  Needlework;  different  stitche?;  ltiio\vle<lp;e  of  yams,  cloths,  ami  lin- 
ings; etraight,  cross,  and  diagonal  thread;  various  kinds  of  pockets  (straight  flaps, 
braided) ;  when  to  une  straight  thread;  binding  edges;  various  forms  of  seams. 

Second  year:  Ironing  work;  shrinking  and  Htretching  cloth;  sewing  together  of  the 
different  parte  of  a  garment;  rules  governing  smooth,  hollow,  and  patlded  Burftuw; 
fashions  (origin,  necestdty,  forms);  sleeves  (various  forms,  etc.). 

Third  and  fourth  yean:  Cutting  of  cloths,  facings,  and  linings  for  variouB  kinds  of 
ganuenta;  rules  for  covering  hollow  and  padded  places  in  the  linit^^;  trimmings 
and  their  necessity;  attachment  of  sleeves;  linhigs  for  \*iuiou8  kinds  of  coats;  theory 
of  collars;  sketching  or  tracing  all  kinds  of  collara  and  their  reverse  pieces;  the 
three  lines  of  the  collar — line  of  attachment,  line  of  turning,  and  line  of  the  free 
edge;  covering  face  of  collars  with  cloth  and  velvet,  and  the  reverse  side  with  silk; 


the  final  ironing,  taking  off  luster,  etc. 
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TBADE  80HOOI.  OF  TAILOBZNO,  XJXaS. 

In  1888  a  tiiide  school  of  tailoring  was  organized  at  Liege  under 

the  auspices  of  the  central  and  communal  governments  and  the  mer- 
chant tailors  of  the  city.  In  character  this  school  is  similar  to  that 
in  Brussels.  The  coursdb  are  given  every  day  from  S  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  from  1.30  to  G  p.  m.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  13  years  of  age 
and  have  an  elementary  education.  They  must  pay  an  entrance  fee  of 
50  francs  ($9.65)  and  dues  of  8  francs  ($0,58)  quarterly.  A  committee 
chosen  by  the  master  tailors  of  the  city  supervise  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  workrooms  are  visited  daily  hy  one  of  the  members  of 
this  committee. 

In  this  school  the  boys  sen-e  a  regular  apprenticeship  of  3  years. 
The  master  tailors  give  work  to  the  school  to  be  done.  There  is  an 
attendance  of  40.  The  tailors  of  the  city  testify  that  the  school  ren- 
ders very  valuable  service  to  the  trade. 

Trade  Continuation  Schools. 

This  subdivision  contains  a  number  of  institutions  whose  purpose  is 
not  to  teach  the  trade  in  its  entirety  but  to  supplement  shop  work, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  specialized,  by  giving  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  gain  an  insight  into  all  branches  of  his  trade.  The 
instruction  is  given  at  night  and  on  Sunday,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  student^s  daily  occupation.  The  instruction  includes  manual  work, 
the  same  as  in  the  day  schools.  Some  of  these  night  schools  give 
excellent  results. 

Following  the  description  of  certain  continuation  schools  below,  a 
short  account  is  given  of  the  class  known  as  fishing  trade  schools. 

TBADE  SCHOOI.  OF  JEWSIAT  VOBKINO  AND  OKABIHa, 

BBUBSELa. 

In  1894  the  trade  association  of  working  jewelei-s  decided  upon  the 
creation  of  a  trade  school  for  training  apprentices  in  the  trade  of  jew- 
elry making  and  metal  chasing.  This  determination  was  seconded  by 
the  city,  which  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  association  for  this  pur- 
pose one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old  Palais  du  Midi,  a  building  originally 
erected  for  exposition  purposes.  At  the  same  time  the  Government 
promised  to  bear  two-iifths  of  the  expense.  The  school  was  accord- 
ingly opened  in  1895,  since  which  time  it  has  been  in  successful  oper- 
ation. 

The  school  is  managed  by  a  commission  selected  from  among  the 
most  competent  members  of  the  jewelers'  association.  The  courses 
are  divided  into  two  departments.  Id  both  the  main  purpose  is  to  cul- 
tivate an  ability  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  perform  artistic  work. 
In  the  first,  or  preparatory  department,  the  ^^"*^®"||^gf°^\*(J[5^t( 
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deal  of  time  in  drawing  and  modeling.  In  every  case  each  article 
must  be  drawn  before  it  is  modeled.  In  the  second  department  the 
studeuts  do  not  have  to  draw  after  models,  but  may  make  their 
own  designs.  The  entire  course  covers  a  period  of  4  years.  Instruc- 
tion is  gi\'cn  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights  from  8  to  10  o'clock, 
and  Sunday  mornings  from  9  to  11.30  o'clock. 

The  outline  of  work  for  each  of  the  4  years  is  here  given. 

Firet  year:  Linear  drawing — exercises  tending  to  develop  the  ideaa  of  mesMire  and 
proportiun;  geometric  forms;  gcomotric  forms  with  perspective;  drawing  from  mold- 
ings  af  ternature  (in  geometric  forma);  copy  of  ornaments  (moldings). 

Second  year:  Drawing  from  molding  after  nature  md  ornamental  subjects;  reduc- 
tion of  moldings  and  ornamental  subjects,  having  in  inind  their  application  to  trink- 
ets and  jewelry;  modeling  (subjects  for  ornaments,  flowers,  etc.). 

Third  year:  Sketching  and  modeling  from  nature  (flowers,  insects,  birds,  etc.); 
composition  with  elements  sketched  and  modeled. 

Fourth  year:  Creation  of  designs  for  jewelry  and  working  out  the  objects  designed 
in  bruss  or  lead;  esthetics;  talks  and  conferences  on  subjects  relating  to  the  pro- 
fession; finishing  course  in  metal  uhasing. 

In  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  school  the  boy  muiiit  be  at  least 
14  years  of  age,  have  a  satis&ctory  primary  education,  and  be  a  work- 
ing apprentice  or  workman  in  the  trades  of  jewelry  making,  metai 
chasing,  or  precious-metal  working.  Instruction  is  gratuitous,  but  an 
entrance  fee  of  5  francs  ($0.97)  is  chained.  The  average  attendance 
haa  increased  from  25  in  1895  to  85  in  1897-98. 

TBJU3E  SCHOOL  OF  PBINTINO,  BRUSSELS. 

In  1886  the  Association  of  Printers  of  Brussels  sent  to  the  heads  of 
all  the  printing  establishments  of  Brussels  and  the  surrounding  sub- 
urbs an  invitation  to  attend  a  meeting  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
creating  a  printing  trades  school.  At  this  meeting  it  was  determined 
to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  two  employers'  organizations  of  th© 
city,  the  Printers  and  Publishers'  Club,  and  the  Trade  Association  of 
Printers.  Another  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  at  which  an  agree- 
ment for  common  a(*tion  on  the  part  of  the  employers'  and  the  employ- 
ees' associations  was  reached.  A  committee  of  8 — 4  employers  and  4 
employees — was  appointed  to  elaborate  a  definite  project.  This  was 
done  in  1887,  and.  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken, 
the  school  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1888.  The  above  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  school  (»me  into  existence  is  given  as  an 
interesting  illustration  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and 
employees  in  a  trade  to  create  an  institution  intended  for  their  mutual 
benefit. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  the  training  of  workmen  capable  of 
executing  all  the  finer  branches  of  printing.  The  school  possesses 
accommodations  for  about  75  pupils.  The  emplo^'ers  taking  |Mirt  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  engage  themselves  to  take  into  their 
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establishments  as  printers'  apprentices  only  boys  at  least  14  years  of 
age,  and  to  limit  the  number  of  sueh  in  propoition  to>  the  number 
of  journeymen  employed.  Thus  those  establishments  witi  from  1  to  6 
journeymen  can  have  3  apprentices,  thoae  with  fnHn  7  to  14,  3  appren- 
tices, and  thoee  with  from  15  to  25,  4  apprentices.  Such  apprentices 
must  attend  the  school  regularly.  In  determining  the  number  of 
apprentices  to  which  an  establishment  is  entitled,  press  hands  are  not 
counted  in  the  pereonncl. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  be  residents  of  the  Brussels 
district,  be  able  to  read  and  write  readily,  and  be  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  programme  of  studies  includes 
courses  running  for  five  yeai*s.  The  instruction  given  is  both  theo- 
retical and  practical.  The  lessons  are  given  in  the  evening  from  8  to 
9.30.  There  are  three  sessions  per  week  for  each  year  of  studies. 
Two  of  these  sessions  are  devoted  to  the  technique  of  the  trade  and  the 
third  to  French  grammar.  It  is  obligatory  upon  the  students  to  attend 
the  sessions  in  botii. 

The  cost  of  the  school  in  1896  was  7,GO0  francs  ($1,467),  which  is  met 
by  the  annual  dues  of  the  printers  patronizing  the  school,  and  sub- 
sidies by  the  city,  province,  and  State.  The  instruction  is  gratuitous. 
In  order  to  prevent  competition  with  the  commercial  establishments, 
the  school  is  not  allowed  to  execute  work  for  pay. 

TBJU>E  80HOOI.  OS*  WBOUBCBBXISQ,  DAAFZNQ,  TRTinffTTfO, 
FUBinBHINO,  JSTC.,  BBUSBBLS. 

Una  school  was  estabHsbed  in  1894  through  the  effort  of  members 
of  the  trade  union  of  upholsterers  and  trimmers  of  the  city  of  Brus- 
sels. It  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  trades  included 
in  the  general  terms  tapissene  (upholstering,  paper  hanging,  draping, 
etc.)  and  ^ajTiit-ure  (trimming,  furnishing,  etc.). 

It  is  not  the  aim  to  produce  finished  workmen  or  foremen,  but  so  to 
prepare  the  students  that  they  may  perfect  themselves  very  quickly  as 
all-romid  workmen  in  the  shops.  The  advantage  claimed  for  the 
Bcbool  over  the  old  shop  apprentioeshlp  is  the  saving  in  time;  for  in  the 
8h^>3  the  woric  is  more  or  less  specialized,  and  several  years  would  be 
required  to  learn  all  its  branches,  while  in  the  school  all  operations  are 
taught  during  the  course,  and  eonsidei'able  time  is  spent  on  theory  and 
drawing  with  beneficial  results. 

The  school  year  Usts  from  September  15  to  May  15.  Instruction  is 
given  only  in  tbe  evening.  The  hours  are  from  6  to  8  or  from  8  to 
10,  according  to  the  season.  Students  are  admitted  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  20,  those  who  are  already  apprenticed  to  the  trade  being 
preferred.  They  must  have  finished  their  primary  studies,  must  be 
of  good  conduct  and  moral  <^rac(er,  and  must  be  residents  of 
province  of  Brabant    There  is  no  tuition  fee,  but  a  matriculation  fee 
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of  10  fi-ancs  ($1.93)  is  charged  for  each  year.  Studeub;  must  furnish 
their  own  tools,  but  the  school  supplies  the  raw  material  used.  The 
numliei"  of  students  is  limited  to  about  60,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results  with  the  means  at  hand,  and  each  year  there  are  more  applica- 
tions for  admission  than  can  be  accepted.  Only  the  most  proniisin$f 
are  selected.  The  number  in  regular  attendance  has  ranged  from  -to 
to  71,  the  latter  figure  representing  the  attendance  during  the  second 
year,  before  the  limitation  was  adopted.  In  1901  there  were  56  in 
regular  attendance,  and  the  year  before  there  were  62. 

Although  the  school  does  not  claim  to  produce  skilled  workmen,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  those  who  finish  the  courses  actually 
do  secure  positions  either  as  skilled  workmen  or  foremen,  while  others 
become  ownei's  of  establishments.  Those  who  choose  to  become  jour- 
neymen are  eagerly  sought  by  employers. 

Courses  of  study  arc  arranged  to  cover  four  years.  The  instruction 
is  divided  into  two  classes — a  general  course,  including  theory,  which 
is  obligatory  for  all  the  students,  and  trade  courses  in  tapieserie  and 
garniture^  general  terms  which  have  been  already  defined.  Less  time 
is  given  to  the  general  or  theoretical  than  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
instruction. 

Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  each  year  to  the  general  courses 
and  two  hours  to  drawing.  The  practical  work  in  each  of  the  two 
deimrtnients  takes  up  four  hours  x>er  week  during  the  first  year  and  two 
hours  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years.  The  general  course 
includes  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  commercial  accounts,  designing 
and  drawing  applied  to  the  trades,  theory  and  harmony  of  colors, 
esthetics  in  furnishingM,  historv  of  art,  etc.  The  extended  outline  of 
work  for  each  year  is  as  follows: 

First  year:  Arithmeti«  (review  of  elements,  proportion,  intert'st  and  disfount, 
partnership,  and  mental  arithmetic),  orthography  and  composition  (trade  corre- 
spondence and  com jKisit ions  on  subjects  relating  to  the  trades),  and  commerce  (so 
much  commercial  knowletlge  as  ia  nece!^f«ry  for  the  workman  or  employer). 

8<Krond  year:  (.leometric  forms,  estimation  of  surfaces,  geometric  designs,  pmjection, 
drawing  of  plans;  exercises  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  cutting  of  atnffs. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  History  of  art  relating  to  architecture,  building,  and  furni- 
ture, comprehending  a  study  of  (1)  art  of  antiquity  (Egyptian,  Grceft,  and  Bomau); 
(2)  art  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  {Byzantine  and  Arabian);  art  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  (Roman  style);  art  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries 
(ogival  style);  and  (.1)  modern  art,  including  the  sixt^entli  century  (Renaissance), 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  (Louis  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI),  and  the 
nineteenth  century  (style  of  the  Empire);  present  style;  wthetics  in  house  furnish- 
ings, ideaa  concerning  the  harmony  of  colors  that  should  exist  in  the  furniture, 
drapery,  carpets,  curtains,  paper,  scats,  etc.  (the  processes  of  manufacture  and  special 
destination  of  these  articles  are  studied  so  that  the  students  may  observe  certain 
rules  concerning  design,  perspective,  model,  light,  and  color  when  making  a  choice 
of  subjects);  decoration  and  furnishing  of  the  vestibule,  antechamber,  stairvray, 
drawing-room,  dining  room,  bedchamber,  dreeing  room,  etc. 

On  tiuu<iaya  all  the  students  visit  the  museums,  art  collections,  expositions,  etc. 
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Two  hours  a  week  in  each  year  of  study  is  devoted  to  drawing  relat- 
ing exclusively  to  the  tnides.  The  outline  of  work  in  the  trade  cburses 
for  the  separate  years  follows: 

Tafisserib  (upholstering,  paper  hanging,  draping,  etc.)- 

first  year:  (1)  Tools  (description  and  manner  of  using,  value,  production,  quality, 
preservation,  and  repair);  (2)  raw  materials  (description,  vahie,  production,  quality, 
and  employment);  (3)  mattresses,  bolsters,  pillows,  eider-down  coverlets;  (4)  differ- 
ent stitches;  (5)  papers  (manufacture,  value,  and  quality);  preparation  of  walls; 
papering  ordinary  walls,  cloth-covered  walls,  partition  walls,  damp  walls,  cement 
walls;  (6)  the  hinges  on  ma.-jked  doors;  (7)  woo!  and  hair  (description,  production, 
value,  quality,  employment,  preservation,  washing,  and  beating);  (8)  first  lessons 
in  hangii^  shades  and  draping  curtains. 

Second  year;  (1)  Window  shades  and  blinds  (different  systems,  hanging  of  shades 
and  blinds);  (2)  curtains  for  windows  (placing  the  cornice,  irons,  and  rods;  draping, 
washing,  and  repair  of  curtains);  (3)  hanging  curtains  (undraped);  (4)  carpetings 
(source,  quality  and  value;  repair,  laying,  beating,  and  preservation  of) ;  (6)  placing 
of  different  cloths  on  walls  and  woodwork;  (6)  shopwork  (canopies  for  beds,  fancy 
tables,  cushions,  etc.);  (7)  draping  of  cloths. 

Third  year:  All  kinds  of  work  pertaining  to  decoration  and  hanging;  cutting  of 
curtains,  hangings,  and  draperies;  styles  (see  work  in  general  course);  history  of 
upbolatery. 

Fourth  year:  Becapitulation  of  work  done  during  the  first  three  years;  ori^nal 
work  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Garniture  (upholstering,  trimming,  furnishing,  etc.). 

First  year:  Tools  (description,  u-se,  value,  quality,  production,  preservation,  and 
repair);  raw  materials  (their  fabrication,  production,  use,  price,  quality,  and  pres- 
ervation); art  of  strapping  or  cording;  springs  (their  description,  manufacture, 
sources,  fashion,  and  quality) ;  the  setting  of  springs;  the  cords  and  rods  to  be  used 
in  hangings  around  doots  and  windows;  setting  and  cording  down  springs  (sofas  and 
backs  of  sofas,  etc.);  ottomans  and  footstools. 

Second  year:  Laying  heavy  cloth;  sewing  it  to  springs;  trimming  packing  cases; 
laying  thin  cloth;  putting  nap  on  cloth;  quilting  cushions  and  pads. 

Third  year:  Laying  hair  and  covering  it  with  white  cloth;  cutting  materials;  cov- 
ering furniture  ( with  tapestry  cloths,  etc.) ;  trimming  with  lace,  etc. ;  work  on  uphol- 
stered furniture;  covering  furniture  with  leather  or  tapestry;  cutting  and  making 
covers  for  furniture;  styles  (see  general  course). 

Fourth  year;  See  fourth  year  work  for  course  in  tapieeerie. 

Each  year  the  best  students  are  sent  on  free  excursions  to  places  of 
interest  from  the  trade  point  of  view. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  council  composed  of  7  members,  of  whom 
2  are  employers,  3  are  workmen,  and  1  each  is  delegated  by  the  State, 
the  province,  and  the  city  of  Brussels.  Subsidies  are  received  from 
the  State,  the  province,  and  from  several  suburban  towns  from  which 
students  are  drawn,  but  the  financial  condition  of  the  school  has  not 
been  encouraging.  There  has  been  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  each  of  its 
seven  years  of  existence,  but  the  deficits  have  gradually  diminished. 
In  1901  it  amounted  to  only  126  franca  ($24.32)  for  the  year,  as  against 
over  4,000  francs  ($772)  in  1895.  The  deficits  have  been  met  by  the 
founders.  The  original  cost  was  about  4,000  francs  ($772).  This  was 
for  installaUon  only,  as  the  school  rooms  are  furnished  by  the  city. 
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The  school,  when  first  established,  encountered  considerable  opposi- 
tion and  apathy  amonp  both  eznpIo}'ers  and  conployees. 

None  of  the  products  of  the  students'  labor  arc  sold.  The  aame  mate' 
rial  is  used  over  and  over. 

Trade  Schoou  of  Fzsuinq. 

The  Institution  of  schools  for  giving  instruction  in  iishing  grew  out 
of  the  detiire  to  do  sometbii^  to  improve  conditions  in  the  fishing  indus- 
tzy,  which  gave  every  evidence  of  losing  its  foi-mer  prosperity.  It 
was  held  that  fishermen  could  ply  their  trade  with  greater  advantage 
if  they  understood  such  matters  as  currents,  the  charaefinr  of  the  sea 
bottom,  the  reading  of  marine  and  weather  charts,  and  die  manipula- 
tion of  improved  fishing  devices.  Much  of  this  information  could  not 
be  o1>taincd  by  those  who  began  their  practical  work  at  10  years  of 
age.  To  supply  this  want,  a  beginning  was  made  in  1888  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fishing  school  at  Ostend.  As  the  result  was  satisfactory,  sim- 
ilar schools  were  opened  at  Blankenberghe  in  1S90  and  at  Nieuport  in 
18!)3. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  particular  subjects  taught,  it 
may  be  said  in  a  geneiul  way  that  the  courses  cover  the  elera^ts  of 
navigation,  the  management  of  boats,  the  making  and  repairing  of 
nct'J,  lines,  and  other  fishing  apparatus,  the  study  of  the  sea,  its  cur- 
rents, bottom,  and  shores,  soundibg,  operation  of  the  donkey  engines, 
etc,  besides  general  instruction  in  i-ouling,  writing,  arithmetic,  ^c. 
At  the  Ostend  school  there  were  97  students  in  attendance  in  1896;  at 
the  Blankenberghe  school,  83  students,  and  at  the  Nieuport  school  25, 
or  a  total  of  205  students  in  the  three  schools. 

A  fourth  school  has  recently  been  created  at  Ostend. 

SCPERIOR  TEADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  purposes  of  these  schools  have  been  explained  in  the  early  part 
of  this  chapter.  In  all  these  schools  instruction  is  given  during  the 
day.  Of  the  institutions  of  this  class  which  pi-operly  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  report,  three  give  instruction  in  the  brewing  industry. 
The  fourth  is  intended  to  teach  all  that  pertains  to  the  textile  indus- 
tries. Tlie  most  important  brewing  school  is  fully  described  in  the 
following  pages,  while  one  of  the  others  and  the  textile  school  are  but 
briefly  considered. 

SlTPsaiOB  OrSTITlTTE  OF  BSXVZHO,  OHSHT. 

This  school  was  established  in  1887  by  the  Society  of  Belgian  Brewers, 
Its  purpose  is  to  enable  brewers  and  their  sons  to  keep  abreast  of 
tie  progress  made  in  brewing;  to  aflford  those  not  connected  with  the 
trade,  but  who  desire  to  enga;jc  therein,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
neoeeeary  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  brewinsK^to  givJB  a 
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course  of  instruction  to  brewery  foremen  and  other  brewery  employees, 
and  to  facilitate  rceearch  in  the  morphoiogy  and  physiology  of  fer- 
ments and  in  oUier  scientific  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Industry.  It 
was  at  first  merely  a  brewing  school,  but  in  1895  tiiere  was  added  a 
department  for  the  teaching  of  distilling,  yea^^t  making,  etc.  All  the 
puipoMS  of  the  school  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  text  apply  equally 
to  the  different  distilling  industries  at  present. 

New  branches  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum,  and  the  courses 
have  been  extended  from  time  to  time,  until  at  present  three  years 
of  study  are  required  to  obtain  the  highest  degree.  It  is  a  day  school, 
the  lectures  and  laboratory  work  occupying  two  whole  days  a  week 
in  the  case  of  first-year  stodents  and  three  days  a  week  during  the 
second  and  third  years. 

lostmction  is  given  in  two  divisions — a  free  division  and  a  division 
in  which  tuition  is  charged.  The  free  division  is  designed  for  fore- 
men and  employees  and  comprises  theoretical  instruction  in  the  raw 
materials  and  their  successive  transformations  in  brewing,  the  study 
of  brewery  apparatus  and  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  and  practical 
work  under  the  supervision  of  competent  instructors.  In  thw  division 
the  theoretical  instruction  occupies  only  two  hours  each  Sunday,  and 
is  given  alternately  in  French  and  Flemish.  This  arrangement  allows 
the  brewery  employees  using  either  language  to  attend  every  other 
Sunday,  or  about '  forty  boars  each  term.  Visits  to  breweries  are 
made  from  time  to  time  and  the  various  operations  are  explained. 
The  course  begins  the  second  Sunday  in  October.  Certificates  of 
lUtendance  are  issued  to  those  who  attend  regularly. 

The  division  in  which  tuition  is  charged  is  the  more  important.*  It 
is  intended  for  those  who  wisli  to  obtain  a  Uioroagh  knowledge  of  the 
brewing  and  distilling  industries,  and  its  courses  lead  to  degrees. 
There  are  two  courses,  known  as  t^e  trade  course,  which  requires  2 
years,  and  the  superior  course,  which  requires  3  years  of  study.  In 
each  course  the  first  year's  work  leads  to  the  degree  of  master  brewer 
or  distiller  and  ihe  second  year  to  that  of  licentiate  brewer  or  distiller. 
The  tibird  year  in  the  superior  course  leads  to  the  degree  known  as 
engineer  of  fermentation  industries,  to  obtain  which  degree  students 
must  firet  secure  that  of  licentiate  brewer  or  distiller. 

The  study  required  of  the  classes  in  brewing  and  distilling  is  so 
similar  that  much  of  the  instruction  in  both  industries  is  given  in 
common.  The  differentiation  occurs  in  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  practical  work  done,  and  the  special  attention  given  to  certain 
branches  relating  particularly  either  to  the  brewing  or  to  the  distill- 
ing business,  Uiat  is,  the  technology  of  the  different  apparatus  used, 
the  legislafaon  concerning  each,  the  particular  fermentation  required 
in  each,  etc.  This  difference  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  the  first  2 
years'  work  is  concerned,  when  the  student  is  striving  for  the  licentiate 
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degree  in  one  parti<rular  industry.  If  he  desires  subsequently  to 
become  an  engineer  of  fermentation  industries  bo  must  perfect  him- 
self in  those  branches  relating  to  the  other  industry  to  which  he  gave 
lest)  attention  during  the  first  2  years.. 

Students  must  bo  at  least  16  years  of  age.  No  entrance  examina- 
tion is  required  except  in  the  case  of  those  entering  the  superior 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  engineer  of  fermentation  industries. 
These  latter  students  must  obtain  an  average  of  50  per  cent  in  an 
examination  in  modern  geography,  ancient  and  modern  history,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  letter  writing.  They 
must  also  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  obtain  the  degree  of  licentiate 
(either  brewer  or  distiller)  with  a  higher  average  grading  than  other 
licentiates,  namely  ([50  points  (05  per  cent). 

In  this  course  some  special  students  are  received.  They  take  the 
instruction,  etc.,  and  receive  certificates  of  attendance  if  they  attend 
regularly.    Such  students  can  not  enter  the  examinations  for  degrees. 

The  school  owns  an  experimental  brewery  and  distillery  in  which 
the  students  spend  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  school  hours 
doing  practical  work.  In  addition  to  practical  work  in  the  experi- 
mental brewery  all  students  taking  the  brewing  courses  leading  to 
degrees  must  spend  a  certain  time  in  a  manufacturing  brewery  con- 
nected with  the  school.  This  period  is  called  a  "stage/''  It  lasts 
15  days  during  the  first  year  and  30  days  during  the  .second  ye^r. 
This  practical  work  is  considered  in  the  examinations  and  six-tenths 
of  the  total  points  allotted  to  the  stage  must  l)e  made  before  the  work 
is  considered  satisfactory.  Exemptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  estab- 
lished brewers  of  Ghent,  and  establLihed  brewers  outs-ide  of  Ghent 
after  they  shall  have  conducted  under  given  conditions  a  complete 
brewing  operation  at  the  experimental  brewery.  An  arrangement  is 
made  in  favor  of  nonresident  students  who  can  not  reside  continu- 
ously in  Ghent  during  the  15  or  30  days  whereby  they  may  do  the 
stage  in  a  brewery  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes  and  furnish  a 
certificate  to  that  effect.  In  every  case,  under  Honie  condition,  the 
student  mui^t  have  had  practical  work  in  an  establishment  before 
being  graduated. 

The  courses  are  arranged  so  that  those  students  who  are  already 
established  in  the  brewing  or  distilling  business  may  attend  the  classes 
without  serious  derangement  of  their  afl"airs.  To  the  first-year  classes 
instruction  is  given  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  from  Octo- 
ber 19  to  January  11,  and  on  Saturdaj'  of  each  week  from  January  18 
to  August  2.  During  the  latter  period  one  other  day  each  week  must 
be  passed  in  the  laboratory.  For  those  first-year  students  who  have 
'not  a  suflicient  knowledge  of  mathematics  a  supplemental  course  is 
arranged.  From  October  19  to  January  16  they  must  spend  hours 
per  week  in  recitations,  exercises,  etc. 
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Classes  in  tiie  second  year  receive  instruction  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  each  week  and  must  devote  Saturdays  entirely  to  practical 
work  in  the  experimental  brewery  or  distillery,  and  to  drawing, 
designing,  laboratory  work,  etc.  During  this  year  practical  work 
occupies  a  very  large  proportion  of  time.  From  October  25  to  March 
15,  9}  hours  a  week,  or  more  than  half  the  total  class  hours,  are  set. 
aside  for  practical  work.  From  March  20  to  July  26,  the  end  of  the 
school  term  for  this  and  the  third  year,  8i  hours  *for  the  brewing 
classes  and  7  hours  for  the  distilling  classes  are  thus  used.  These 
hours  are  increased  for  certain  weeks  during  the  course;  certain 
subjects  are  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  same 
hours  formerly  devoted  to  them  are  spent  in  doing  practical  work. 
The  practical  work  here  spoken  of  is  distinct  from  that'done  in  the 
manufacturing  brewery. 

During  the  third  year  class  exercises  are  held  on  Thursda}',  Friday, 
and  Saturday  of  each  week.  Practical  work  occupies  a  large  propor- 
tion of  time,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  second  year. 

The  following  tables  show  the  hours  per  week  allotted  to  each  sub- 
ject or  group  of  subjects  during  each  year,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme for  1901-02.  Where  two  or  more  subjects  are  given  on  the 
same  line,  as,  for  instance,  Belgian  brewing  by  top  fermentation; 
bookkeeping,"  each  subject  occupies  the  hour  shown  for  a  part  of 
the  term.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  repetition  of  some  of  the  coursoa- 
in  these  tables. 

FIRST  YEAR.— GRADE  OF  MASTER  BREWER  OR  DISTILLER. 


SubJCCtH  tAUgllt. 


Hours  per  week  from — 


October  19  to  January  18  to 
January  11.    I  August  2.a 


Brew-   DiJilill  Brew- 


ers. 


em.  ere. 


Dt.niii- 

era. 


2i  . 
U  ■ 

n- 


n 


Raw  materials  and  maltliifr  

Boilerfl  and  miinagcinenl  of  steam  cnginen  

Indmtrial  designing  nnd  drawing  

PiHCnl  law  relating  to  brewing  

Chemistry  (general)  

Chemistry  oi  ferments  '  I   Ill  It 

Phj-sics  (general)   1! 

hhj-slofl;  commerelal  law;  .vuppleinentarv  lesions  

Agricultural  distilling  and  technology  of  the  distillery  

Agrioultural  distilling  and  technology  of  the  distiller}-;  fiscal  law  i 

relating  to  dlstUling;  bookkeeping  

Belgian  brewing  by  top  fonnentetloo;  bookkeeping  

Keviews,  etc   It 


Total   101  lOi, 


6* 


"One  additional  day  during  this  period  must  be  spent  In  the  experimental  brewery,  the  labora- 
torlva,  etc.  The  particular  day  had  uot  been  deteruuned  when  the  programme  was  printed. 

9257—02-  42 
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SECOND  YZAB.-ORADE  Of  UCENTIATE  BREWEB  OR  DISTILLER. 


Subject!  taught. 


Analytic  ehemlstiy:  polarlmetrr  

Indiutri&l  construction;  Kcueral  mechanlOB;  inBChinery  

Uenctal  me<'huics:  mwDliierr;  iiractlnl  work  

(3ieini!itnr  of  ferments  - "  

BreH'iTi;  by  top  fermcnUUioo  (comparison  of);  brewinf  by  bottom 

fermentation  

Brewing  by  top  fermentation  (comparison  of);  practical  work  

Utilization  of  by-producta  

Industrial  pliyacs  

IndujitrLal  chemistry  

Deelgnlns,  drawing,  etc  

InduRtrial  dtittllllng  and  tecbnoloRy  cf  the  dfnttllery  

Practical  work  (ia  experimental  brewery  or  dlfdllery,  labotatoridt, 

etc.)  


Total. 


Hoars  per  week  from— 


Ortober  » to 
Martdiia. 


Hatch  20  to 

Jnly  70. 


Blew-  DiMlU- 
crs.  ers. 


Brew-  liiMUl- 
er*.  crs. 


Ml 


U 

u 

U 


m 


THIRD  YEAR.— GRADE  OF  ENGIN'EEE  OF  FERMENTATION  IXDl'SIWmS. 


Subjects  taught. 


Hours  per  week  from — 


October  2(  to 
March 


March  15  to 
July2«. 


Brew-  DifitlU-'  Brew- 
en.      ers.  I  en. 


Dtstni- 
cra. 


Ajrrtcultnral  distilling  and  technology  of  the  disUUery  

Analytic  cticmisLry  

Orsanle  chemistry;  chemfctry  of  fensents  

Btability  of  confttrucUons;  applied  mechanics  

Applleil  mechanics  

Utilization  of  by-products  

Industrial  economy  

Industrial  pbytdn;  electroteehnh»  

Detlgnlng  ana  drawing  

Fiscal  law  relating  to  distilling  

Fiscal  law  relaUug  to  l>rcwlng;  Belgian  brewing  by  top  fermentation 

Belgian  lirewing  by  top  fermentation  

Brewlv  by  top  fermentation  (oompariKon  of);  brewing  by  bottom 

fementation  

Industrial  distilling  and  toebnolmy  of  the  distillery......  

Practical  work  <Ia  experimental  brewery  or  distillery,  laboratories, 

eteO  


1*1  1*1 

 I  il 

  1 

ii!  II 

ii\  at 

  ol 

1   


u 

1 

Ik 

H 


2J|- 


51 


fit 


Total. 


15i 


u  Until  June  14. 

Excursions  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor  are  made  to  different 
breweries,  distilleries,  yeast  factories,  hop  plantations,  glucose,  mal- 
tose, and  vinegar  :M»rie8,  machinery  manufactories,  machine  shops, 
etc.  Regular  students  must  attend  at  least  three  of  these  excursions 
during  each  year,  and  write  detailed  reports  of  their  observations  of 
the  working  of  apparatus  and  accounts  of  the  work  in  which  they 
assitjtcd.  These  reports  are  considered  in  the  final  examinations  for 
degrees. 

Examinations  for  all  classes  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  school  year 
by  an  examining  board  composed  of  members  of  the  administrative 
comtnLssion,  the  faculty,  and  delegates  of  the  State,  the  province  of 
East  Flanders,  the  city  of  Ghent,  and  of  the  brewers'  and  distillers* 
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«S90ciati(»i3.  In  determining  stan(ti&g  of  the  student  everything, 
inclodi&g  examinations  in  teohnical  and  general  bmnciies^  the  practical 
work,  quizzes  during  the  course,  reports  on  excursions  of  study  to 
brev^ies  and  other  industoU  «8bibli£iinientB,  etc,  is  taken  into 
aeooant.  The  numy  snbfects  are  grouped,  each  group  being  allotted 
A  certain  number  of  possiMe  ptHnts  and  the  minimum  number  of 
points  that  will  be  accepted.  The  standing  required  of  the  different 
classes  is  as  follows: 

STANDIKQ  R£QIjIH^  OF  STUDENTS  OF  EACH  GRADE. 


Gmdo. 


Possible 
iiHUiber. 


Number 
reqnfred. 


Brewery  foremen  snd  employee*  (free  tooikV 

Hasler  brewer  or  distlllw  

UoeDttete  ferawer  or  dlaUller: 

At  end  «( first  year  

JU  end  of  second  year  

Sagiaeer  of  fementatfon  Industries: 

At  end  of  aacond  rear  

At  end  of  third  year  


1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

l.OOO 
1.O0O 


noo 

&S7.K 


585 


677.6 


A  registration  fee  of  50  francs  ($9.65)  for  each  student,  payalde 
each  j'ear,  is  required.  Tuition  fees  are  400  francs  ($77.20)  for  the 
£rst,  250  francs  ($18.25)  for  the  second,  and  350  francs  ($67.55)  for 
tte  third  year.  Should  any  year's  work  be  repeated,  300  francs 
($38.60)  is  charged  foi-  the  extra  year.  For  laboratory  work  in  chem- 
istry and  bacteriology  and  for  the  course  in  designing  and  drawing 
additional  fees  amounting  to  50  francs  ($9.65)  per  year,  also  paj'able 
by  the  special  students,  are  exacted.  All  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 
Examination  fees  are  charged  in  all  classes.  For  the  bre^rery  fore- 
men and  employees  (free  course)  the  fee  is  5  francs  ^.97);  for  the 
pay  section  it  la  25  francs  ($4.83)  at  the  end  of  the  first,  30  francs 
(<f5.79)  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  40  francs  ($7.72)  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year. 

Subsidies  arc  received  from  the  State,  the  province  of  East  Flan- 
ders, the  city  of  Ghent,  the  general  Association  of  Belgian  Brewers, 
the  Brewers'  Association  of  Hainaut,  and  other  associations. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  director  and  a  committee  of  the  Brew- 
ers' Association.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  from  the 
foundation  of  the  school  in  1887  until  1900  was  887.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  number  were  sons  of  brewers.  The  other  third  have 
become  directors,  master  brewers,  etc.  Quite  a  number  come  from 
France  and  Holland,  and  a  few  from  other  countries,  to  attend  this 
institution. 

TECEinCAJ.  SCHOOL  OF  BBITWTNO,  GHENT. 

This  school  was  established  in  1894.  It  is  not  so  important  as  the 
other  Ghent  brewing  school.  Its  object  is  to  educate  students  for  the 
management  of  breweries  of  their  own.  Instruction  includes  both 
theoretical  and  pi-actical  work.    It  is  given  3  ^^^^^mt^^^Mgrn 
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8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  The  school  year  lasts  from  the  second  Tuesday  in 
October  until  the  last  Thui'sday  in  July.  The  duration  of  studies  is 
2  years. 

All  courses  are  obligatory,  and  include  English,  commercial  law  and 
commerce,  physics,  mechanics,  brewing,  chemistry,  study  of  steam 
engines,  chemical  and  bacteriological  manipulations,  fiscal  law,  and 

designing. 

During  1895-96  there  were  but  19  students  in  attendance.  The  State 
granted  a  subsidy  of  2,500  francs  ($^83)  during  the  same  year. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  hours  per  week  given  to  each 
branch  or  kind  of  work,  according  to  the  programme  of  1896; 

HOURS  PER  WEEK  FOR  EACH  BRANCH  OR  KIND  OF  WORK. 


Hours  per  week 
du  ring- 


Brewing  and  malting  

Practical  work  In  brewlDg  . . . 
Cbcmlstry: 

Inorg&nic  

Organic  

Analytic  

Chemical  manipulations  


Fir  ft  Second 
year.  year. 


"1 


1! 

1-3 


1 

"1 
"8 


Subject. 


Hours  per  week 
during— 


Phj-alcs  

CommerclAl  and  fiscal  law. . . 

Mechanics  

BUam  en^ncfl  

Bacteriology  

Free-hand  drawing  

Dnwlug  plans,  etc  


First 

Second 

year. 

year. 

"> 

M 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

a  For  one-lialf  the  school  year.  >>  Induntrial  physics. 

t  First  half,  1  hour;  second  half,  1  hour  to  theory  and  3  hours  to  latx>ratory  work. 

SXTPEBIOB  SCHOOL  OF  TEXTILES,  VERVIEBS. 

In  1894,  after  a  discussion  extending  over  several  years,  the  city  of 
Verviers  opened  a  superior  textile  school.  For  it»  accommodation  a 
special  building  had  been  constructed  on  land  belonging  to  the  city. 
It  occupies  a  lot  which  originally  contained  40,514  square  feet,  but  to 
which  17,222  square  feet  have  since  been  added  by  gift  The  build- 
ings, inclosing  a  central  court,  are  in  the  fonii  of  a  quadrilateral.  In 
these  buildings  are  installed  two  schools — the  industrial  and  trade 
school  of  the  city  and  the  superior  textile  school. 

The  purpose  of  the  supenor  textile  school  is  the  provision  of  the 
most  advanced  instruction  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  manufacture 
of  textiles.  The  course  requires  4  years  of  study.  The  first  year  is 
reserved  for  the  study  of  the  pure  sciences,  the  second  to  the  applied 
sciences,  and  the  third  and  fourth  to  the  pi'actice  of  the  applied  sci- 
ences. Taking  the  4  years  together,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of 
the  students  is  devoted  to  the  x>erformance  of  practical  work  in  the 
shops  or  laboratories. 

The  latest  information  for  this  institution  is  fur  the  year  1806. 
According  to  the  programme  then  in  force  the  studies  and  practical 
work  for  each  year  were  as  follows: 

First  year:  Phyeios  (general);  elements  of  mechanics;  chemistry  (inor^iiic  and 
organic);  descriittive  geometry,  pure  and  applied;  botany;  German  and  English; 

graphics;  chemical  manipulaUons.  I, -> 
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Second  year:  Applied  mechanics;  industrial  phyaics;  industrial  chemistry;  ele- 
ments of  machinery ;  study  of  natural  and  artificial  coloring  matters;  atudy  of  textiles; 
German  and  Ei^lish;  graphics;  laboratory  work,  including  chemical  analyses,  etc. 

Third  year;  Theory  of  dyeii^;  electro-technics;  technology  of  textiles;  weaving^ 
industrial  architecture;  construction  of  machinery;  bookkeeping;  German  and 
English;  graphics;  laboratory  work,  including  experiments  in  dyeing;  shopvork  in 
spinnii^,  weaving,  and  electro-technics. 

Fourth  year:  Theory  of  dyeing;  electro-technics;  technology  of  textiles;  weaving; 
science  of  accounts;  industrial  geography;  industrial  economy;  commercial  law, 
^  German  and  English;  graphics;  plans;  laboratory  work,  researches,  etc.;  shopwork 

in  electro-technics,  dyeing,  spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing,  and  visits  to  establish- 
menta,  etc 

The  school  year  bogins  in  October  and  ends  July  31.  Insti'uction  is 
given  by  day  ia  this  school,  as  it  is  in  the  other  superior  special  scboob. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  admission  are  that  a  candidate  must 
be  at  least  10  years  of  age,  and  he  must  produce  a  certificate  of 
good  conduct  from  the  authorities  of  his  commune,  and  a  certificate 
of  successful  vaccination  or  rcTacoination  within  the  previous  10  yeai-s. 
If  over  20  years  old,  he  must  prove  that  the  military  laws  have  been 
complied  with.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  requii-ements  it 
is  insisted  upon  that  a  certificate  or  diploma  of  a  high  school  {athenee 
royale)  be  presented,  showing  that  he  has  successfullj'  passed  the  first 
year  of  the  scientific  course.  In  lieu  of  such  certificate  or  diploma  he 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination.  Special  students  may  be  enrolled 
for  certain  parts  of  the  programme  of  studies.  They  do  not  receive 
diplomas,  but  may  after  examination  receive  a  certificate  stating  they 
have  studied  the  special  branches. 

Tuition  is  250  francs  ($48.25)  for  native  born  or  naturalized  Belgians 
and  1,000  francs  ($193)  for  foreigners,  and  is  payable  in  advance. 
For  special  students  who  are  citizens  a  charge  of  20  francs  ($3.86)  a 
year  for  each  hour  per  week  of  each  course  taken  is  made,  while  for- 
eigners must  pay  four  times  as  much.  In  addition  to  the  regular  fees 
each  student  must  deposit  50  fmncs  ($9.65)  each  year  as  a  guarantee 
against  loss,  breakage,  and  deterioration  of  material  and  instruments. 
Whole  or  part  scholarships  may  in  certain  cases  be  accorded. 
*  Those  students  who  have  no  certificate  of  attendance  on  the  high 

school,  as  required,  must  pass  an  examination  in  French,  history  and 
geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  (including  desciiptive  and 
analytical  geometry),  trigonometry,  and  drawing.  A  fee  of  25  francs 
($4.83)  is  charged  for  this  examination.  Examinations  for  passage 
from  one  year  to  another,  as  well  as  for  graduation,  are  held.  A 
minimum  of  60  per  cent  mast  be  made  in  each  examination.  A  fee  of 
50  francs  ($9.65)  is  charged  for  the  examination  for  passage  to  another 
year,  and  one  of  75  francs  ^14.48)  for  the  examination  for  gi-aduation. 
In  each  examination  the  practical  exercises,  graphics,  shopwork, 
mechanics,  electro-technics,  manipulations,  analyses,  experiments  in 
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dyeing,  original  plans,  qmEses,  etc.,  in  which  the  student  takes  part, 
are  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  results. 

In  the  industrial  and  trade  school  [evening)  there  is  a  trade  depart- 
ment of  textiles,  whidi  carries  the  same  courses  as  the  superior  school. 
The  instruction  there  given  is  of  ao  elconentary  character,  and  is 
intended  to  prepare  students  for  entrance  into  the  saperior  school. 

The  government  of  this  institution  is  vested  in  an  adminisfratiyo 
commission  of  6  members,  of  whom  2  represent  the  State,  2  the  prov- 
ince, and  2  the  commune. 

For  the  support  of  the  two  schools  in  1896  the  Government  appro- 
priated 25,138  francs  ($4,852),  the  province  12,569  francs  ($2,426),  and 
the  commune  25,137  francs  ($4,851).  Various  other  receipts  amounted 
to  4,968  francs  ($959),  raising  the  total  to  67,812  francs  ($13,088). 


This  is  a  special  class  of  trade  schools  established  under  Catht^ic 
auspices.  These  schools  present  two  types  of  organization.  In  the 
Tournay  school  the  student  receives  his  manual  training  in  shops 
belohgit^  to  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  school;  the  other 
schools  have  no  workshops,  the  sUident^s  manual  training  being  received 
in  outside  shops.  In  the  latter  case  the  shops  are  ncnninatly  under 
si^ervision  of  the  school,  but  it  can  not  be  said  they  really  come  under 
the  school  organization.  They  belong  in  most  cases  to  graduates  of 
the  school  who  receive  and  train  the  students.  The  Toumay  school 
resembles  the  trade  school  proper  more  than  do  the  other  three.  The 
latter  more  pi'operly  come  under  the  head  of  continuation  schools. 

These  schools  make  a  specialty  of  the  C^othic  style  of  art,  but  tench 
otiier  styles  also. 


The  origin  of  the  Ghent  school  has  already  been  given.  Starting  aa 
a  simple  drawing  class  in  1862,  it  has  developed  until  in  1896  it  was 
giving  trade  instruction  to  over  620  students.  Since  1888  it  has 
enjo3'ed  a  subsidy  from  the  Government.  The  pui-pose  of  the  school 
in  general  terms  may  be  said  to  be  the  training  of  artisans  capable  of 
turning  out  articles  possessing  artistic  or  original  features. 

In  its  system  of  instruction  it  does  not  seek  to  replace  the  appren- 
ticeship training  obtained  in  industrial  shops,  but  does  attempt  to 
shorten  its  dui-ation.  It  seeks  especially  to  give  that  training  and 
theoretic  and  artistic  instruction  which  can  not  be  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  shop.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  distinct  departments. 
First,  a  preparatory  course  that  must  be  taken  by  all  the  students 
before  specializing;  second,  a  department  of  building;  third,  a  depart- 
ment of  decoration  and  ornamentation,  and  fourth,  a  department  of 
industrial  art.  The  curriculum  comprehends  seven  years  of  iostmctijon. 
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The  school  is  installed  in  a  building  Hpecially  constructed  for  it. 
This  building  is  well  equipped  for  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended, 
but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  papils  has  crowded  it  and  more 
room  is  urgently  needed.  The  school  has  no  workshop  of  its  own. 
Instead  it  has  the  interesting  system  of  making  use  of  ordinary  indus- 
trial sh(^.  It  had  thus  in  1806  arrangements  with  thirty-four  em- 
I^oyers,  according  to  which  each  takes  a  certain  number  of  pupils. 
These  shops  are  visited  at  regular  intervals  by  the  professors  who  care- 
fully supervise  the  pupils'  work.  To  a  considerable  extent  ihe  employ- 
ers making  such  arrangements  are  fonner  pupils.  Of  the  34  shops  in 
which  students  arc  trained,  the  work  in  10  relates  to  carpentering,  in 
10  to  decorative  work  and  painting  on  glass^  in  6  to  stone  and  wood 
carving,  while  5  arc  builders'  and  architects'  offices,  and  3  are  designers' 
shops. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  the  evening  from  6  to  8  during  the  winter 
and  from  7  to  9  during  the  summer,  lliere  are  also  special  Sunday 
classes  between  the  hours  of  8.30  and  10.45  a.  m.,  for  those  who  can 
not  spare  the  time  on  week  days.  In  these  courses  instruction  is  given 
in  the  following  subjects:  Drawing  of  various  grades;  the  theory  of 
projections  and  perspective;  industrial  drawing;  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  surveying;  building  technology;  strength  of  materuils; 
the  elements  of  construction;  the  history  of  architecture  and  tho 
related  arts — archowlogy,  esthetics,  symbolism,  iconi^praphy;  building 
regulations;  heating,  ventilation,  and  hygiene  of  buildings;  social  econ- 
omy; pattern  making;  carving;  wood  working,  stone  working,  metal 
working;  decorative  painting,  painting  on  glass,  graphic  work  for 
miniature;  engraving;  embroidery;  jewelry  work,  enameling,  and 
wrought-iron  work. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  runs  through  all  the  seven  years.  In 
tiie  first  year  is  taught  free-hand  drawing  of  geometrical  and  ordinary 
objects;  in  the  second,  ornamentation,  projection,  and  perspective; 
in  the  thiixl  and  fourth,  trade  drawing,  and  in  tho  fifth,  sixth,  and 
neventh,  composition. 

bautt  LtnoB  kbade  school,  lxeqb. 

The  Saint  Luke  trade  school  of  Liege  was  founded  in  1880  by  a 
group  of  public-spirited  citizens.  Its  purpose  is  the  teaching  of  art  as 
applied  to  industry.  The  school  year  begins  October  1  and  ends  July 
31.  Instruction  is  given  both  daring  the  day  and  in  t^e  evening.  Tho 
day  courses  arc  held  on  every  day  in  the  week  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
The  evening  courses  are  held  on  every  week  day,  from  6.30  to  8.30  in 
tho  winter  and  from  7  to  9  in  the  summer.  There  is  a  special  Sunday 
morning  course,  from  8.30  to  11,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not 
attend  dnringthe  week.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  ago  of  13.  Instruc- 
tion is  gratuitous.    It  includes  a  preparatory  dex>artment  for  all  the 
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beginners,  a  department  of  building  construction  and  architecture,  and 
a  department  of  applied  art  and  decoration. 

The  preparatory  course  requires  two  years  of  study.  The  trade 
courses  proper  require  four  years  of  actual  study  and  three  years  more 
devoted  to  composition.  Including  the  two  years  of  preparation  the 
student  mast  spend  nine  years  under  the  school's  instruction. 

In  the  preparatory'  department  instruction  is  given  in  free-hand, 
drawing  (lines,  geometric  surfaces,  leaves,  flowers,  and  simple  decora- 
tions); geometry  and  its  applications,  and  elementary  lessons  in  drawing' 
from  nature  (first  lessons  in  perspective,  etc.). 

In  the  department  of  building  construction  and  architecture  jmpils 
arc  taught  the  fundamental  principles  relating  to  the  different  building 
trades  or  professions;  restoration  of  monuments;  knowledge  of  mate- 
rials used  in  building  operations;  building  legislation;  ai'chreology; 
geometry  and  calculus;  and  building  technology.  Great  importance 
is  attached  to  such  details  as  doors,  windows,  floors,  stairs,  chimneys, 
framework,  etc.  In  the  course  of  applied  art  and  decoration  the  stu- 
dent is  instructed  in  sketching  from  casts  and  from  natui*e,  and  the 
development  of  the  sketches  and  their  application  to  such  arts  as  deco- 
rative or  artistic  painting;  painting  on  glass;  engraving  on  wood, 
stone,  and  metals;  artistic  ironwork,  embroidery,  upholstei'y,  etc.; 
the  study  of  costumes  and  furniture  (both  civil  and  religious),  and 
modeling  and  sculpture  relating  to  furnitui'c  and  statuary.  In  each 
course  trade  drawing  receives  proper  attention. 

The  department  of  building  construction  and  architecture  is  intended 
for  those  pupils  who  wish  to  become  carpenters,  masons,  stonecutters, 
blacksmiths,  building  contractors,  or  ai-chitocts,  etc.,  while  the  depart- 
ment of  applied  art  and  decoration  is  intended  for  the  teaching  of 
sculpture,  cabinctmaking,  gold  and  silver  smithing,  engraving,  paint- 
ing of  various  kinds,  etc.  There  are  now  8  teachers  giving  instruction 
in  the  various  branches. 

AVhilc  the  school  has  no  workshop  of  its  own,  it  has  the  use  of  cer- 
tain shops  maintaine<1  by  the  fonncr  students.  It  has  thus  had  the 
use  since  1SS7,  of  a  shop  in  carpentry  and  wood  carving;  since  1891, 
one  in  painting;  shice  18i*5,  one  in  fine  ironwork,  and,  since  189t>,  one 
in  stone  carving. 

During  the  early  years  of  its  history  the  school  had  to  struggle 
against  many  disadvantages,  the  chief  of  which  was  an  inadequate 
equipment  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Since  1805,  however,  it  has  l»een 
upon  a  better  financial  footing. 

In  1901  there  were  356  students  in  attendance,  4*i  of  whom  received 
instruction  in  day  classes,  240  in  night  classes,  and  TO  in  Sunday* 
classes.  There  were  100  students  in  the  preparatory  department, 
108  in  the  department  of  applied  art  and  decoration,  and  148  in  the 
department  of  building  construction  and  architecture.  Among  the 
gradimtcs  the  school  accounts  for  30  architects,  16  >btfaAg^«3^§J^ 
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ors,  o  aitistic  palDtei-s,  dlO  house  painters,  39  sculptors  in  wood  and 
stone,  60  draftsmen,  10  blacksmith»,  15  ongravcrrt,  and  about  100  car- 
penters and  50  cabinetmakers. 

SAINT  LI7EB  TBADS  BCBOOL  07  BOHASBBEEK,  BBUSSELB. 

This  Hi-hool  was  created  in  1884,  after  the  model  of  the  Ghent  iusti* 
tution.  In  1888  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  more  commodious 
location.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is  strictly  that  of  teaching  the 
technical  application  of  art  to  industry,  with  a  view  tq  the  traininj;  of 
a  class  of  laborers  having  higher  aims  and  more  artistic  ability  than 
those  trained  by  industrial  establishments  alone.  From  the  start  this 
school  has  secured  the  confidence  and  approval  of  both  employers 
and  the  parents  of  youths  seeking  a  trade  education. 

Instruction  is  given  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  every  day,  with  the  exception 
of  Sunday,  during  the  months  from  October  to  July.  In  addition, 
there  arc  lessons  on  Sunday  mornings  from  9  to  11.45  for  the  benefit 
of  those  unable  to  attend  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  Th& 
scheme  of  instruction  comprehends  the  following  four  departments: 
A  department  of  general  studies  preparing  for  the  other  departments 
and  which  must  bo  followed  by  all  the  students;  a  department  of 
industrial  art,  a  department  of  decoration  and  ornamentation,  and  a 
deiMirtment  of  building  and  construction  work. 

The  subiects  taught  are  elcmentaiy  drawing,  trade  drawing,  geom- 
etry, architecture,  building  technology,  building  legislation,  strongth 
of  materials,  hygiene,  social  economy,  history  of  art,  sculpture,  deco- 
rative painting,  painting  on  glass,  furniture,  fine  ironwork,  gold  and 
silver  work,  embroidery,  and  engraving. 

Though  great  attention  is  jmid  to  the  practical  instruction  of  the 
pupils  the  school  has  no  shops  of  its  own.  Instead,  use  is  made  of 
shops  run  by  former  pupils  of  the  school.  It  thus  has  the  use  of 
shops  relating  to  the  following  five  branches  of  industry:  Cabinet- 
making,  stone  and  wood  carving,  fine  ironwork,  decorative  painting, 
and  painting  on  glass.  The  complete  programme  in  one  of  the 
courses  covers  a  period  of  seven  years. 

Instruction  is  gmtuitous,  although  an  admission  fee  of  3  francs 
($t>.58)  is  charged.  Students  must  be  at  least  13  years  of  age  and  have 
completed  their  primary  studies.  The  school  started  with  20  pupils. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  number  in  attendance  during 
more  recent  years:  1887-88,  165;  1888-89,  ITO;  1889-90,  300;  1890-91, 
3.55;  1891-92,  426;  1892-93,  480;  1893-94,  448;  189Jr-95,  450;  1895-96, 
450. 

sAnrr  luxb  trade  bchooz*.  toubna7. 

The  Saint  Luke  Trade  School,  of  Tournay,  was  established  in  1878 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 
It  began  in  a  very  modest  way,  with  one  teacher  and  a  sin^B  ^^fi, 
room.   It  has  continued  to  develop,  however,  alm8^ '#illioSir 
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niption.  Before  the'  iirst  year  was  fioished,  the  increasing*  number  ot 
papils  necessitated  the  appointiaont  of  a  second  teacher.  In  ISSO  the 
school  was  mored  to  a  larger  building;  in  1885  a  third  teacher  was 
appointed  and  a  new  class  organized;  in  18S6  a  new  wing  for  the 
school  was  constructed;  in  1887  a  workshop  for  woodworking  and 
wood  earring  was  added;  in  1SS8  the  school  was  again  transferred  to 
more  commodious  quarters,  a  workshop  for  stone  carving  and  decora- 
tire  painting  was  added,  and  financial  aid  was  first  obtained  from  the 
Government;  in  1893  the  shop  for  stono  earring  was  transferred  to 
another  room,  and  in  18%  the  whole  school  was  again  transferred  into 
better  quarters. 

Tho  purpose  of  this  school,  like  all  of  the  Saint  Luke  insdtntions,  is 
to  train  workmen  in  the  more  aiiistic  or  finer  branches  of  the  handi- 
craft trades.  The  studies  are  divided  into  four  categories.  The  fii'st 
consists  of  studies  which  all  of  the  students  are  required  to  follow; 
the  second  relates  specially  to  building  and  architecture,  the  third  to 
decoration  and  ornamentation,  and  the  fourth  to  cabinetmaking. 
Seven  years  are  required  for  the  courses  in  drawing  and  theorj-, 
three  of  which  are  devoted  to  composition.  The  lessona  are  given 
from  6.30  to  8.30  in  the  evening  during  the  winter  months  and  from 
7.15  to  9.15  during  the  summer  months. 

The  subjects  taught  are  drawing,  trade  drawing,  geometry,  the 
valuation  of  works  and  sketches,  the  technology  of  building,  arche- 
ology; building  construction  from  the  theoretical,  practical,  and  his- 
torical points  of  view;  strength  of  materials,  carpentry  and  Joinery, 
stone  and  wood  carving,  modeling,  statuary  work,  decorative  painting, 
chromolithography,  engraving,  and  decoration  and  ornamentation  in 
their  various  applications  to  the  trades. 

The  school  now  has  four  workshops,  namely,  a  shop  for  woodwork- 
ing, a  shop  for  stono  and  wood  earring,  a  shop  for  decorati\'0  painting 
and  statuary  work,  and  a  shop  for  chromolithography  and  engraving. 
Hie  report  for  18%  mentioned  that  a  woritshop  for  gold  working  -was 
in  the  process  of  organization,  and  it  was  hoped  to  establish  one  for 
painting  on  glass. 

As  soon  as  the  apprentices  l»egin  to  master  the  e-ssentiala  of  their 
trades  a  small  remuneration  is  given  for  the  work  done.  This  i-cmu- 
neration,  however,  is  retained  and  distributed  in  the  way  of  prizes. 
The  products  of  the  studenfo'  work  are  sold  and  the  money  realized  is 
used  for  the  purchase  of  the  raw  materials  and  tools  that  arc  required. 
Care  is  taken  not  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  city.  The 
students  are  employed  in  manual  exerciMcs  in  the  shops  every  week 
day  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.15  to  4.30  or  6  p.  m.,  accord- 
ing to  the  sea'wn  of  the  year, 

Tlie  following  tabic  .shows  the  number  of  studonts  and  the  number 
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<^  vpppentioes  attending  tlie  straps  during  die  school  ywm  1884-85  to 
1895-96: 

SniDENTS  AMD  APPRENTICES  ATTENDINti  THE  SHOPS  GF  THE  SAINT  LCiCE  TRADE 
SCiKX>L  AT  TOCSNAY,  l«M-«6  TO  ISM^. 


Yew. 


1585-86. 
1886-87. 

1886-W. 
188>40. 


105 
120 
1S2 
1» 
it2 
190 


Appren- 
tices at- 

8bDp9. 


Year, 


1890-M  -  

isn-ti  

i89e-«   

18»-«  



I8B5-W  1 


Students. 


157 
170 
170 
176 
160 
IM 


Apprem- 

tlces  at- 
teadfiv 
shops. 


77 
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APPRENTICESHIP  SHOPS  FOR  MALES. 

The  apprenticeship  shops  for  weaving  have  been  fully  considered 
as  a  class,  and  need  not  be  separately  described. 

Tlic  apprenticeship  ^ops  for  stonecutting  in  the  communes  of 
Ecausslnes-d*'Enghien  and  Ecaussines-Lalaing,  which  are  under  one 
supervision,  are  fully  described  in  the  following  pages.  Other  shops 
atSprimmt  and  Aywwlle  are  of  more  recent  origin. 


APPBEimCEBHir  WOBKBHOPS  FOB.  STONEOUTTZNG,  ECAVS- 
BINES-I>*BNOEIBN  AJm  ECATTBSnrES-LALAINa. 

in  1873  the  communal  ccmncil  of  Ecfuii^nes-^^finghien,  upon  the 
solicitation  of  the  master  qaarrjinen,  decided  to  open  n.  shop  in  which 
joong  boys  coidd  receive  instruction  in  the  trade  of  gtoaecutting. 
This  actioa  was  ta^n  becanse  there  was  a  distinct  lack  of  woHnnen 
capable  of  doing  other  than  the  most  ordinary  work  of  stonecutting, 
and  under  such  conditioas  but  little  ot^rtunity  existed  for  boys  who 
entered  the  quarries  as  apprentices  to  Seam  the  higher  brandies  of  the 
trade.  The  workshop  was  opened  in  a  yard  that  belonged  to  the  com- 
mune, uid  a  methodical  and  progre^ve  coarse  in  stonecutting  was  put 
in  practice.  The  instruction  was  free,  and  from  25  to  40  students  were 
constantly  in  attendance.  The  apprentices  worked  on  stone  brought 
in  by  the  vaiious  luasteL'  quarrymen  who  aiUiered  to  the  shop  idea. 
The  master  qoarryinen  also  assisted  the  commune  in  many  ways.  Tiiey 
not  only  bore  tlie  expense  of  transportation  of  stone  to  and  from  the 
workshops  and  the  loss  from  breakage  and  bad  cutting,  but  paid  the 
apprentices  a  regnlar  schedule  of  prices  for  work  done  and  also  shared 
in  the  direct  expenses  of  the  shop.  The  work  was  done  under  the 
supervision  and  (Erection  of  a  foreman  employed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  oommuDP. 

This  shop,  though  it  accompli  died  good  results,  presented  a  number 
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of  grave  defects.  Great  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  continuous 
work  for  the  apprentices.  The  work  consisted  principally  in  the 
m^ing  of  staple  articles,  such  as  door  and  window  sills  and  rough- 
trimmed  fitonc,  for  which  there  was  a  regular  demand  and  which 
could  be  kept  in  stock.  Only  to  a  limited  extent  could  the  finer  grades 
of  work,  which  are  made  according  to  a  special  contract,  be  secured. 
In  consequence  a  larger  number  of  the  ordinary  articles  was  made 
than  could  be  disposed  of.  The  cost  of  the  work,  moreover,  was 
much  increased  hy  the  fact  that  the  yard  was  not  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  quarries  and  the  expense  of  hauling  the  stone  to  and 
from  the  yard  wa^  a  considerable  item.  Matters  gradually  became 
woi'so  instead  of  better,  and  a  change  of  system  became  imperative. 

Until  1890  there  was  but  one  shop.  In  that  year,  however,  a  thor- 
ough reorganization  was  effected,  and  the  multiple-shop  system  was 
adopted.  Shops  belonging  to  the  employers  were  established  in  the 
quarries,  and  the  time  formerly  lost  in  transporting  the  stone  was 
thus  saved.  The  apprentices  were  also  brought  into  immediate  touch 
with  quarrying  and  cutting  opei'ations  of  all  kinds.  At  the  head  of 
each  of  these  shops  was  placed  a  foreman,  chosen  by  the  quarry  owner 
with  the  approval  of  the  administrative  commission,  who  devoted  his 
cntii'e  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  apprentices  under  him.  The 
maximum  number  of  these  apprentices  in  each  shop  was  limited  to  20, 
as  experience  had  demonstrated  that  this  was  the  gi-eatest  number  that 
could  l>e  dii-ected  with  efficiency  by  a  foreman. 

For  admission  to  the  shops  the  boys  must  be  at  least  12  ^-ears  of  age 
and  give  proof  of  a  sufficient  primary  education.  They  must  also  sign 
an  agreement  to  follow  regularly  the  courses  of  the  drawing  school, 
an  institution  which  was  established  in  connection  with  the  original 
shop. 

The  apprenticeship  is  for  three  years  of  thi*ee  hundred  days  each. 
At  the  completion  of  the  term  each  apprentice  who,  lias  satisfactorily 
fuIHIted  all  the  conditions  is  given  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  mayor 
of  the  commune  and  the  representative  of  tlie  superior  authorities, 
setting  forth  the  personal  merit  of  the  recipient. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  the  quarries 
in  wliich  the  shops  are  located,  due  account  being  taken  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  of  December  13,  1889,  regarding  the  hours  of  labor 
of  young  persons.  The  apprentices  in  these  shops  enjoy  the  great 
advantage  that  instead  of  paying  for  their  instruction  they  receive  a 
rcnmneration  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  perform  work  of  value.  The 
work  executed  by  them  is  paid  for  by  the  master  quarrymen  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  quarry,  but  deductions  are  made  from 
their  earnings  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent  during  the  first  year,  10 
per  cent  during  the  second,  and  5  per  cent  during  the  third.  The 
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Bums  thus  retained  arc  paid  into  the  shop  fund,  and  to  them  are  added 
certain  ttunis  mentioned  in  the  budget  and  the  receipts  from  gifts  and 
fines.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  money  thus  accumulated  is  distrib- 
uted in  the  form  of  prizes.  Those  apprentices  who  leave  the  shops 
without  the  permission  of  the  administrative  commission,  or  who  are 
dismissed  on  account  of  incapacity  or  misconduct,  lose  all  right  to  share 
in  this  prize  fund.  The  prizes  consist  of  stonecutters^  tools  or  accounts 
"at  the  Government  savings  bank.  The  main  reason  advanced  for  the 
retention  of  wag^s  is  to  make  sure  that  the  apprentice  shall  have  a  full 
supply  of  tools  when  he  leaves  the  shops.  If  he  has  already  supplied 
himself  with  tool.-*  he  receives  the  prize  in  cash. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  IflOt),  the  masters  took  a  more  decided  step 
regarding  payments  to  beginners.  In  order  to  encourage  them  for 
the  fii-st  few  months  Ijcfore  their  labor  has  become  productive,  the 
following  sj'stera  of  premiums  was  adopted:  (1)  For  the  fii-st  three 
months  of  apprenticeship  the  sum  of  0.50  franc  ($0.10)  per  day  of 
attendance,  above  the  amount  earned,  is  paid;  (2)  for  the  second  three 
months  50  per  cent  is  added  to  the  earnings;  (3)  for  the  third  three 
months  25  per  cent  is  added  to  the  earnings. 

The  shops  arc  owned  by  the  master  quarrymen,  but  controlled  by 
the  communal  administration  through  an  administrative  commission  of 
9  members,  named,  3  by  the  commune,  3  by  the  province,  and  3  by 
the  State.  This  commission  exercises  a  general  supervision  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  shops,  the  school  of  drawing,  etc.  The  members 
visit  the  shops  ever}'  month,  examine  accounts,  take  notice  of  the  work 
and  progress  of  the  pupils,  examine  the  notebooks,  registers,  etc. 

In  1890,  4  shops  of  the  character  described  were  opened  at  different 
quarries.  At  the  end  of  several  months  these  shops  had  80  appren- 
tices. The  results,  the  official  report  states,  far  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  optimistic.  During  the  next  year  2  more  shops  were 
opened.  Since  then  all  of  the  quarry  owners  have  become  enthusiastic 
partisans  of  the  system  and  have  solicited  the  opening  of  shops  in  con- 
nection with  their  works.  The  authorities  have  promised  to  grant  their  ' 
denires  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Apprenticeship  shops  for  stonecuttiug  have  also  been  opened  in  a 
neighboring  commune,  Ecausslnes-Lalaing.  They  are  under  the  same 
udniinistrativo  commission  as  those  of  Kcaussines-d^Enghien. 

The  following  table  presents  the  most  important  data  relating  to 
the  multiple-shop  system  since  its  establishment  in  1890.  It  shows 
the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  apprenticeship  shops  and  of 
apprentices  working  therein,  with  the  total  days  worked,  total  earn- 
ings, average  daily  earnings,  etc.  The  figures  relate  to  both  Ecaussines- 
d*Enghein  and  Ecaussines-Lalaing,  and  arc  derived  from  the  printed 
report  for  1900  on  industrial  schools  of  the  province  of  Ilainaut  and 
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from  data  for  Hvb  -working  year  1900-01  furnished  by  the  director  of 
the  ftfaope  and  secretiar^'^  of  t^e  adsutdstrative  conmiission: 

APPRESTICES,  DATS  WORKED,  EARNINQS.  ETC.,  APPRENTICESHIP  SHOPS  AT  ECAUSSINEa. 
O'EKOHIKN  -AIII)  BCAtI8BIKB»XALAINa,  ItOMl  TO  1M»-01. 


Ymt. 


Number 
of  sbofw. 


5 

w 

« 

109 

7 

148 

10 

2K 

1894-95  

11 

ISA 

ua&-9s  

11 

26b 

K9&-97  

12 

274 

1897-98   

11 

S66 

1898-99  h  

13 

217 

IS 

SK 

34 

SIS 

Number 
Of  op- 

£renticea 

attend- 
anoe. 


ToUl 
worked. 


8,960 
32,236 
77,822i 
38.099 
44,132! 
66,4641 
52,344) 
47.9tS5i 
82,2031 
».8D6i 


Total 

of  op- 
prcDtfce& 


S69a 
2,  MO 
3,769 
6,160 
6,215 
6,9S7 
9,147 
»,07S 
6.664 
18,808 
15,216 


Average 

dally 
earnings. 


to.  08 
.11 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.ID 
.18 
.19 
.21 

.25 


Amount 

fflatrlb- 
uted  as 
prizes, 
etc. 


9166 
A79 
423 
678 
794 

a,  026 
977 

1,042 
894 

1.06 

1,065 


Number 
who  re- 
ceived 
prizes. 


125 
185 
220 
228 
232 
207 
213 
262 
268 


Ntuobor 
of 

dlpkHBH 

gnuted.. 


8 

26 
2D 
31 
42 
33 
16 

27 


o  Not  reported. 

bA  tttrilccof  5inonthH'  duration  which  occurred  durintr  the  year  acrountn  for  the  foiiall  totaUKhown 
■In  Home  of  the  columiu. 

The  number  of  shops  has  increased  from  the  4  origiTmlly  founded 
in  1890  to  14  in  1900-01,  and  there  arc  increases,  more  or  le-ss  rcg^i- 
lar,  in  every  other  item.  One  of  the  mort  interesting  facte  shown  by 
this  table  is  tiie  steady  increase  in  average  earnings  of  the  apprentices. 
During  the  first  yoar  of  the  period  the  daily  average  was  0.40  francs 
(80.08)  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  it  had  risen  to  1.28  francs  ($0.25). 
T^e  averages  given  are  for  all  apprentices,  those  who  are  just  begin- 
ning and  who  cam  practically  nothing,  as  well  as  those  in  tlio  second 
and  third  years  of  apprenticeship.  The  average  earnings  necessarily 
increase  as  the  apprentice  becomes  more  proficient.  It  should  bo 
■borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  amount  of  wages  the  apprentices 
may  be  able  to  earn  is  of  secondary  importance  to  the  founders  of  these 
shops.  Their  great  aim  is  to  produce  good  workmen,  and  apprentices 
are  not  encouraged  to  attempt  to  earn  high  wages  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness  of  instruction. 

Many  apprentices  do  not  complete  the  three  years  of  service.  Some 
beconiG  tired  of  the  discipline  of  the  shops  and  leave.  After  six 
months'  absence  such  persons  arc  considered  deserters  and  arc  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  Others  consider  themselves  sufficiently  proficient 
before  their  time  is  served  and  leave  the  shops  to  secure  employment 
in  other  places.    Kearly  all  apprentices  eventually  work  at  the  trade. 

The  cost  of  this  system  has  been  inconsiderable.  The  State  and 
province  share  in  the  expenses. 

DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

A  school  of  drawing  was  established  in  connection  with  the  original 
workshop  in  1873  and  is  still  in  existence.  Although  ail  the  appren- 
tices must  agree  to  attend  this  school  many  are  excusctpfor  various 
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reasons.  Instruction,  which  is  practically  free  to  all,  is  given  fivB 
nights  a  week  and  Sunday  forenoons.  The  State  and  proTinoe  assist - 
with  subsidies. 

Instruction  is  mainly  industrial  in  character  bat  is  based  upon  a 
general  coarse.  The  duration  of  stadies  is  from  two  to  five  years, 
aooordinisf  to  the  course  followed.  The  courses  are,  preparatory,  2 
years  (for  pupils  having-  an  insufGcient  primary  edacation);  elementary 
and  intermediate  courses,  2  years  each;  coui'se  in  modeling,  3  years, 
and  superior  course,  4  years. 

The  subjects  taught  in  each  course  are  as  follows: 

Preparatory  course:  Free-hand  ontline  drawing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry, 
French,  industrial  economy. 

Elementary  course:  Studies  in  tracing,  sketching  geometrical  figures,  and  projee- 
tiou  drawii^  TS'ith  instnimeuts. 

Intermediate  course:  Study  of  shadows,  continuation  of  projection  drawing,  ele- 
mentary perspective,  and  geometric  ontlines  of  shadows  with  instruments. 

Coarse  in  modeling:  Clay  modelB  of  artistic  mendings  from  plaster,  from  engrav- 
ings, from  sketches  by  the  pupil  after  the  masterpiecefl  of  antiquity,  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  Renaissance. 

Saperior  course:  Study  of  architecture,  etc.,  tracing  relating  to  mechanics,  stone 
cutting,  course  in  technology,  and  building. 

In  1899-1900,  198  students  were  enrolled,  of  whom  137  were  in 

attendance  throughout  the  year.  The  school  is  not  so  popular  as  it 
might  be  with  some  of  the  apprentices,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  number  of  older  persons  attend  its  courses  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  trades. 

Of  these  198  students,  60  were  from  12  to  14:  years  old,  68  from  14 
to  16,  84  from  16  to  18,  20  from  18  to  20,  and  16  were  over  20  years 
of  age.  Their  occupations  arc  given  ag:  Students,  39;  stonecutters' 
apprentice:?,  70;  stonecutters,  44;  clerks,  14;  machinists  and  oper- 
atives, 5;  draftsmen,  3;  carpenters,  7;  various  occupations,  16. 

TRADE  COURSES  FOR  MALES. 

In  order  to  give  a  complete  account  of  trade  instruction  in  Belgium 
some  mention  should  be  made  of  courses,  specially  intended  for  the 
laboring  classes,  which  have  been  oi^nized  in  a  number  of  cities. 
The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  continu- 
ation schools  of  Germany  or  the  science  and  drawing  classes  of  Great 
Britain. 

sAnrr  lttes  cotteises  jn  tkass  drawing,  AinrwxRp. 

Of  the  various  courses  the  most  important  mention  should  be  made 
of  those  in  trade  drawing  which  have  been  oi^nized  in  Antwerp  by 
the  "  Vrcde  "  society  for  workingmcn  in  the  building  trades.  Instruc- 
tion is  gratuitous  and  the  pupils  are  supplied  with  the  necessary 
implements  and  material  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  attep^  the 
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coui*4e».  For  the  most  part  the  instruction  i»  given  by  persons  actu- 
ally employed  in  the  tnides,  namely,  carpenters,  joiners,  blacksmiths, 
painters  and  decorators,  etc.  The  courses  are  given  exclusively  on 
Sunday  mornings,  so  that  no  interference  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
students  will  result,  and  they  run  frc»n  the  first  Sunday  in  September  to 
the  la>>t  Sunday  in  July.  One  hour  is  devoted  to  theory  and  two  hours 
to  pi*aetical  exercises.  To  complete  the  courses,  from  3  to  4  years 
are  required.  The  pupils  are  required  each  3'ear  to  make,  in  their 
own  shops,  some  article  or  perform  some  work  relating  to  their  trade, 
in  which  the  instruction  obtained  in  the  courses  is  put  into  practical 
execution.  These  articles  become  the  property  of  the  school.  They 
are  examined  and  arranged  according  to  order  of  merit  by  a  jury 
composed  of  persons  not  connected  with  the  school.  The  courses  are 
always  attended  by  as  many  workmen  as  can  be  accommodated.  Their 
num>)er  in  1S9C  was  126. 

TBADE  COTTBSES  IN  SBCOBATIVS  PAOmHa  AMD  DBAWINO, 

AUDENASDE. 

In  18y6  there  was  organized  by  the  commune  of  Audenarde  a  course 
in  drawing  and  painting  as  applied  to  the  profession  of  interior  deco- 
ration of  buildings.  This  course  is  given  on  Sunday  mornings  from 
9  to  12  and  on  Saturday*  afternoons  from  5  to  7.  Three  years  are 
required  to  complete  the  course.  A  tuition  fee  of  1  franc  a  month  is 
charged. 

TEASE  GOtraSES  IN  SBAWINa,  HEBVE. 

A  course  in  drawing  as  applied  to  the  building  trades  was  organized 
at  Herve  in  1893.  The  complete  coui-se  extends  over  3  years  of  9 
months  each.  The  instruction  is  given  on  Sunday  mornings  from 
9  to  12.    An  average  of  25  students  is  in  attendance. 

In  addition  to  these  trade  courses  there  are  a  number  of  courses  in 
different  cities  in  which  commercial  instruction  is  given.  These, 
however,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  report. 

ATTITUDE  OF  EMPLOYERS,  GRADUATES  OF  TRADE  AND 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  LABOR  UNIONS  TOWARD 
TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  following  statements  contain  in  condensed  form  the  opinions  of 
employers,  graduates  of  trade  and  technical  schools,  and  officers  of 
labor  unions  in  Belgium  in  reference  to  trade  and  technical  education. 
The  statements  were  made  in  response  to  inquiries  in  person  by  agents 
of  the  Department. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

FIREARMS  MANUFACTURE. 

A  stAtement  was  received  from  a  firearms  manufacturer  of  Liege, 
who  employs  400  men  and  boys,  8  of  whom  were  graduates  of  the 
firearms  school  of  that  city.  The  reason  that  so  few  graduates  are 
employed  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  school,  which  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Belgium,  had  been  in  operation  only  3  years  when  the 
^  establishment  was  visited.    The  creation  of  the  school,  however,  wa» 

due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Firearms  Manufacturers'  Association.  The 
employer  stated  that  he  would  prefer  graduates  as  workmen;  that 
such  a  training  as  could  be  received  at  the  school  was  most  needed 
by  fitters  and  finishers,  yet  no  position  in  the  establishment  could  be 
filled  without  some  previous  training,  and  the  training  obtained  in 
the  school,  he  thought,  would  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  shop.  He 
stated  that  the  trade  school  furnished  a  more  rapid  and  rational 
appreaticeship.  Graduates  would  more  easily  find  positions,  would 
command  better  wages,  and  would  advance  more  rapidly  than  other 
young  men.  The  gun  manufacturers  think  they  have  found,  in  the 
trade  school,  a  means  of  supplying  a  bettor  class  of  workmen. 

GARMENT  MAKING. 

A  firm  of  merchant  tailors  in  Brussels  assisted  in  the  foundation  and 
has  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  the  trade  school  of  tailor- 
ing of  that  city.  It  urges  young  men  wishing  to  l>ecome  workmen 
in  this  industry  to  attend  the' trade  school.  Of  the  40  men  employed 
by  them  30  are  graduates- of  thia  school,  hence  it  can  readily  be  seen, 
that  the  firm  believes  in  trade  education,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  their 
industry.  They  stated  that  a  trade-school  education  is  most  needed 
by  cutters  and  fitters.  In  their  opinion  in  all  the  occupations  relating  to- 
the  industry,  except  that  of  machine  workers,  the  school  training  may^ 
replace  that  of  the  shop.  They  said  that  better  work  had  been  done 
since  they  began  to  employ  graduates  of  the  trade  school;  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  most  important  advantage  of  the  trade  school  wa» 
»  that  boys  really  worked  at  and  learned  the  whole  trade  there,  while  in 

the  shops  they  did  little  more  than  run  errands;  and  that  graduates- 
more  readily  found  positions,  received  better  wages,  and  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  young  men  who  had  no  trade-school  training.  The 
great  trouble  has  been  to  keep  boys  in  the  trade  school  long  enough. 
As  soon  as  they  become  able  to  do  work  some  tailors  offer  them  wages- 
and  many  leave  the  school.  To  prevent  such  desertions  the  firm 
thinks  that  employers  should  enter  into  closer  relations  with  the 
school,  have  the  students  do  work  directly  for  them,  and  pay  thorn 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  school. 

9257—02  43 
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MKTAL  TRADE8. 

For  this  group  of  industries  sfcateiuenU  were  received  from  four 
establishments,  in  all  of  which  graduates  of  ti*ade  or  industrial-continu- 
ation schools  were  employed.  The  number  of  such  employees  \'aried 
greatly  among  the  different  establishments.  Two  establishments 
employed  a  considerable  number  of  graduates  from  a  genuine  trade 
school  whore  the  metal  and  wood  working  trades  are  taught.  Another 
establishment  employed  a  few  graduates  of  either  trade  or  industrial 
schools,  among  whom  were  4  foremen.  The  fourth  establishment 
reported  that  55  per  cent  of  its  150  employees  had  either  attended  or 
had  been  graduated  from  an  industrial  school. 

Three  of  the  eniploj'ers  stated  unqualifiedly  that  graduates  of  trade 
or  industrial  schools  were  preferred  to  those  who  had  no  such  training, 
while  the  fourth  stated  that  he  preferred  graduates  for  certain  classes 
of  work.  All  the  employers  agreed  that  employees  in  certain  occupa- 
tions were  materially  benefited  b3'  a  trade  or  industrial  school  train- 
ing. Such  training  was  stated  to  be  most  necessary'  for  blacktmiths, 
molders,  core  makers,  turnere,  tracers,  planers,  fitters,  patternmakers, 
countcrsinkers,  sheet-iron  workers,  mounters,  electricians,  and  drafts- 
men. The  general  opinion  was  that  in  nearly  all  occupations  the 
school  could  not  entirely  replace  shop  training,  but  did  render  it  easier, 
more  rapid,  and  beneficial.  One  employer  stated  that  for  tracers, 
draftsmen,  and  electricians  the  school  could  entirely  sujiplant  shop 
training. 

The  four  employers  were  unanimous  in  stating  that  a  trade  or  indus- 
trial school  graduate  could  more  readily  find  employment  than  one 
who  had  no  such  training,  and  that  as  a-general  rule  he  was  able  to 
command  higher  wages  and  ad\-ance  more  rapidly.  In  reference  to  this 
question  one  employer  said:  "  Graduates  find  it  easier  to  obtain  entploy- 
ment,  because  the  diploma  of  the  trade  school  [of  Ghent]  is  a  certificate 
as  to  their  knowledge,  morality,  and  trade  capacity.  Whether  the 
wages  of  such  graduates  are  higher  depends  upon  their  personal  worth, 
but  their  school  training  gives  a  certain  extra  value  to  their  sen'ices." 

As  to  the  practical  benefits  arising  from  the  employment  of  grad- 
uates, one  employer  stated  that  better  work  was  done  in  the  mounting 
shop.  Another,  whose  employees  were  to  a  large  extent  graduates  of 
the  industrial  school  of  Jumet,  stated  that  the  work  of  those  having 
diplomas  in  industrial  and  art  designing  is  finer,  more  delicate,  more 
artistic,  and,  above  all,  more  precise  than  that  done  by  others.  Another 
employer  said  his  establishment  was  benefited  by  the  employment  of 
trade-school  graduates,  because  it  could  demand  and  obtain  greater 
precision  in  the  work  of  such  employees. 

In  speaking  of  the  most  important  advantages  which  the  workman 
deriven  from  a  trade  or  industrial  school  training,  allowance  must 
be  nmde  for  the  character  of  the  institution.    One  employer,  referring 
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more  particularly  to  the  industrial  (continuation)  schools,  stated  that 
the  chief  advantage  is  the  derelopment  of  a  young  man's  intelligence 
so  that  he  more  readily  coniprehenda  the  work  and  the  foreman's 
explanations.  Two  employers  spoke  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
trade  education,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  Ghent  trade  school. 
Their  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  combination  of  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  given  in  trade  schools  forms  intelligent  work- 
men who  are  able  to  produce  better  work  in  the  end  than  merely  shop- 
trained  men  can  produce.  One  employer  explained,  however,  that 
this  result  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  influence  of  the  school.  It 
was  due  as  much  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  the  sons  of  the  better 
class  of  workmen,  those  in  easier  circumstances,  who  were  permitted 
to  attend  such  schools,  and  that  the  schools  required  a  certain  degree 
of  previous  instruction  of  those  admitted. 

All  four  employers  encourage  attendance  in  the  trade  or  industrial 
schools.  One  establishment  requires  young  graduates  of  the  local 
trade  school  who  enter  its  employ  to  attend  the  evening  classes,  and 
reser\'es  a  series  of  lathes  for  their  use.  These  pupils  are  supervised 
and  instructed  by  a  «omipetent  foreman.  One  establishment  reported 
that  it  maintains  a  school  for  future  foremen  of  the  mounting  shop, 
but  nothing  was  said  as  to  its  working. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  the  t^ade.and  indus- 
trial schools  may  be  improved,  one  employer  suggested  the  extension 
of  the  manual  work  in  the  trade  schools.  An  emploj'er,  in  speaking 
of  the  industrial  schools,  recommended  their  improvement  by  joining 
apprenticeship  shops  to  them.  He  also  suggested  joint  action  of 
employers  to  protect  the  students  of  such  schools  and  to  give  them 
the  preference  over  others;  also  the  organization  of  excursions  of  study 
to  the  best  establishments  of  foreign  countries. 

PKINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

A  printer  and  publisher  who  employed  from  40  to  50  persons,  among 
whom  were  2  or  3  who  had  been  graduated  from  the  trade  continuation 
school  of  printing  of  Brussels,  said  that  graduates  seeking  employ- 
ment will  be  given  the  preference  over  others.  The  two  employei's' 
associations  of  the  city  of  Brussels  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
foundation  and  support  of  the  school  just  mentioned  because  they 
believe  a  trade  school  is  necessary  to  train  boys  in  the  finer  branches 
of  the  trade.  The  employer  stated  that  while  a  trade-school  training 
could'  be  made  to  supplant  that  of  the  shop  in  some  occupations, 
especially  in  composition,  the  system  in  vogue  compelled  students  in 
the  school  to  undergo  a  shop  training  equal  to  an  apprenticeship.  He 
said  boys  can  learn  all.  branches  of  the  work  at  the  ti-ade  school, 
instead  of  a  specialty,  and  that  graduates  will  obtain  employment 
more  easily  and  earn  better  wages  than  shop-trained  boys.  He 
encourages  attendance  on  trade  schools.  Digitized byGoOglc 
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In  a  statement  signed  bj  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  alumni 
association  of  the  industr^  school  of  Seraing  the  claim  is  made  that 
students  who  are  diligent  in  their  studies  are  much  benefited  by- 
attending  the  industrial  school.  Such  study  enables  the  students  to 
learn  their  trade  more  rapidly  and  gain  a  higher  wage  than  otherwise. 
Moreover,  if  a  graduate  from  the  industrial  school  wishes  to  change 
his  place  of  employment  he  can  more  readily  find  a  position  and  at 
better  wages  than  one  who  has  bo  school  experience. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

A  blacksmith  employed  in  a  machinery  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, and  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  trade  school  of  Ghent,  said  that  his 
school  preparation  reduced  the  time  of  apprenticeship  considerably, 
although  he  had  to  continue  shopwork  for  some  time  in  order  to 
become  an  accomplished  workman.  He  said  his  trade-school  training 
enabled  him  to  find  employment  more  readily,  to  earn  better  wages, 
and  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  others.  He  thinks  it  preferable 
to  attend  the  trade  school  rather  than  to  begin  work  in  the  shop  with 
a  simultaneous  attendance  on  the  evening  courses.  His  reasons  for  so 
believing  are  that  in  the  school  the  students,  while  becoming  skillful 
in  the  use  of  tools,  receive  instruction  in  the  theory  of  the  work  which 
can  not  be  given  in  an  industrial  establishment,  and  that  employers 
express  their  appreciation  of  this  form  of  education  by  giving  trade- 
Bchool  graduates  the  preference  over  others. 

CARPENTERS. 

A  carpenter  who  was  graduated  from  an  industrial  school  stated  that 
since  that  time  he  had  been  able  more  readily  to  find  positions,  to  secure 
a  better  class  of  work  and  higher  wages,  and  to  advance  more  rapidly 
than  if  he  had  not  attended  such  a  school. 

DESIGNEKS,  METAL  TRADES. 

A  designer  in  the  metal  industries,  who  formerly  worked  as  a  boiler- 
maker,  said  that  since  he  had  attended  an  industrial  school  he  was 
able  to  earn  a  better  salary,  to  advance  more  rapidly,  to  find  work 
more  easily,  and  to  obtain  a  better  position  than  before. 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS. 

Two  graduates  engaged  in  electrical  work  on  railroads  returned 
answers  to  the  schedule  of  questions.  Both  attended  the  same  indus- 
trial school  and  left  it  the  same  year,  1897.  One  had  learned  the 
practical  work  of  his  profession  before  entering  the  school,  in  which 
he  studied  mechanics  and  similar  branches,  that  is,  the  theory  of  the 
work.   The  other  graduate  had  simultaneously  learned  the  practical 
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work  in  the  shop  and  the  theory  in  the  evening  classes  of  the  indus- 
trial schooL  Both  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  school  training  materially 
shortens  the  time  necessary  to  become  a  good  workman.  In  regard 
to  the  practical  benefits  arising  from  their  school  experience,  one 
graduate  said  it  had  enabled  him  to  find  employment  readily;  one  had 
found  a  better  place  than  he  could  have  found  without  the  school 
training,  and  both  were  earning  better  wages  and  had  advanced  more 
rapidly.  They  hold  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  com- 
bine shop  training  with  attendance  at  an  industrial  (evening)  school 
than  to  learn  the  whole  trade  at  a  trade  school,  because  the  former 
training  is  more  practical.  One  graduate  made  the  point  that  the 
student  meets  cases  in  construction  and  repair  work  in  the  shops  that 
can  never  be  illustrated  in  a  trade  school. 

FITTERS,  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

Statements  were  received  from  three  machine  fitters,  two  of  whom 
are  graduates  from  industrial  schools  and  one  from  the  trade  school 
of  Ghent.  The  latter  said  the  trade-school  training  had  replaced  a 
shop  apprenticeship,  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  spend  some 
time  in  shopwork  before  he  was  regarded  as  a  finished  workman.  In 
the  case  of  industrial-school  graduates,  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  school  replaces  apprenticeship  is  in  no  case  strictly  applica- 
ble, because,  as  explained  in  another  connection,  the  courses  of  instruc-; 
tion  followed  in  such  schools  do  not  comprehend  instruction  in  manual 
work.  As  regards  the  benefits  derived  from  their  trade  or  technical 
school  training,  all  three  fitters  replied  that  it  had  enabled  them  to  find 
positions  more  readily;  one  had  found  a  better  place  and  at  a  better 
salary;  while  two  had  advanced  more  rapidly.  There  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  attend  a  trade  school  in 
the  first  place,  or  to  begin  work  in  an  establishment  and  supplement 
the  knowledge  there  gained  by  attendance  at  an  evening  school.  The 
two  who  had  attended  industrial  (continuation)  schools  consider  one 
plan  as  good  as  the  other,  but  the  trade-school  graduate  thinks  the 
trade-sc*hool  method  is  better  than  the  shop  training  for  turning  out 
capable  workmen. 

FOREMEN,  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

Three  foremen  in  foundries  and  machine  shops  returned  answers  to 
the  schedule  of  questions.  One  was  trained  in  a  trade  school,  but  did 
not  report  in  what  trade.  The  others  were  graduated  from  industrial 
evening  schools.  The  trade-school  graduate  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  school,  but  stated  that  considerable  time  was  spent  in 
an  establishment  before  he  became  an  accomplished  workman.  One 
of  the  industrial-school  graduates  said  his  school  experience  gi'eatly 
&cilitated  his  shop  training  and  shortened  the  time  necessary  for  him 
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to  learn  his  trade.  All  t^ree  bad  been  able  to  find  places  of  employ- 
ment more  eadly  becauae  of  tiieir  achool  experience.  They  also 
reported  that  they  had  found  better  positions.  In  this  connection  one 
stated  that  he  had  been  advanced  from  the  position  of  planer  to  that 
of  foreman  direcUy  after  living  the  industrial  school.  His  wlary 
was  2.  SO  francs  54)  a  day  as  a  planer,  while  at  present  he  said  he 
was  eaminjj^  6  francs  ($1.16)  a  day.  The  otJiers  report  better  wages 
as  a  result  of  their  school  training.  All  three  had  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  they  otherwise  could.  They  are  in  favor  of  the  genuine 
trade  school  as  a  factor  in  the  training  of  future  workmen,  but  while 
two  believe  the  trade -school  experience  should  precede  tiiat  of  the 
shop,  one  thinks  a  boy  should  first  receive  a  complete  primary  educa- 
tion, to  be  followed  directly  by  shopwork  in  order  to  become  familiar 
with  the  work,  after  which  he  should  attend  the  trade  school.  In  that 
way  he  thinks  a  boy  will  more  easily  become  a  good  workman. 


A  foreman  of  pattern  makers,  who  was  graduated  from  an  industrial 
school,  said  his  school  training  enabled  him  more  readily  to  obtain  a 
position,  and  that  his  present  position  as  foreman  was  received  after 
he  had  obtained  a  diploma.  His  wa^es  were  thus  increased  and  his 
advancement  had  been  more  rapid  because  of  his  school  experience. 


A  foreman  in  a  large  printing  establishment  of  Brussels,  who  also 
occupies  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  trade  continuatipn  school  of  print- 
ing of  which  he  is  a  giuduatc,  stated  that  the  instruction  received  in 
the  school  aided,  developed,  and  completed  his  trade  knowledge. 
Instruction  in  that  school  is  given  in  the  evening,  hence  it  is  not 
intended  to  supplant  the  apprenticeship.  In  fact,  the  students  must 
work  in  printing  establishments  during  the  day  as  apprentices.  At 
the  end  of  5  years  if  they  successfully  pass  the  required  examina- 
tion they  are  entitled  to  joumejTnen*a  wages.  He  believes  that  his 
present  occupation  as  foreman  and  his  position  as  teacher  arc  due  to 
the  school  training.  He  tliinks  the  best  results  are  obtained  from 
combining  regular  work  in  an  establishment  (apprenticeship)  with 
night  attendance  at  a  trade  school. 


A  foreman  in  the  workshops  of  the  State  railroad  considers  his 
advancement  due  to  the  course  taken  in  an  industrial  school.  AVhen 
he  entered  the  school  he  was  working  as  a  fitter  on  the  same  railroad, 
but  was  promoted  on  leaving  the  school  in  1892.  He  believes  the 
course  in  the  industrial  school  helped  to  develop  him  into  a  finished 
workman.  As  to  the  financial  benefit  arising  from  his  school  experi- 
ence, he  mentioned  that  his  present  salary  is  180  fran(»^(l34.74I  a 
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moDth,  wher«as  if  he  had  remained  a  fitter  he  would  be  able  to  earn 
only  from  90  to  110  francs  ($17.37  to  $31.33)  a  month. 

GARMENT  CUTTERS. 

Two  cutters  of  tiulor-made  clothing  had  attended  the  trade  school 
of  tailoring  at  Brussels.  One  reported  that  the  school  had  in  his  case 
taken  the  place  of  an  a4>preDticeship,  and  that  on  leaving  school  he 
could  cut  clothing.  The  other  stated  that  for  certain  reasons  he  had 
not  wholly  learned  the  trade  in  the  school.  Their  testimony  is  to  the 
effect  tliat  graduates  from  the  school  are  better  educated  and  more  thor- 
oughly instructed  and  ai'e  more  e<»npetent  workmen  than  others,  and 
that  they  thus  have  an  advanUige  over  shop-trained  workmen  in  respect 
to  wages,  position,  etc.  They  believe  the  school  method  of  learning 
the  tailoring  trade  is  much  better  than  a  shop  apprenticeship.  Regard- 
ing- this  one  cutter  said:  '^At  the  school  one  learns  how  to  do  the 
work  and  why  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  according  to  a  certain  method 
in  order  to  obtain  good  results.*' 

GUX8MITIIS. 

An  employee  in  an  establishment  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
firearms  said  the  instruction  he  received  in  the  firearms  trade  school 
of  Liege  had  taken  the  place  of  an  apprenticeship.  He  had  found 
employment  immediately  after  leaving  the  school,  and  was  gaining 
better  wages  and  would  be  able  to  advance  more  rapidly  by  reason  of 
his  trade-school  instruction.  He  said  the  school  method  is  more 
advantageous  and  rapid  than  that  of  the  shop,  and  that  attendance  in 
the  trade  school  does  not  deter  one  from  attending  the  technical  courses 
of  the  industrial  school  at  night. 

JOINERS. 

Tv'o  )oiners,  one  of  whom  is  a  foreman,  returned  answers  to  the 
schedule  of  inquiries.  The  foreman  had  been  graduated  from  the  indus- 
trial school  at  Morlanwelz.  He  said  the  instruction  there  received 
had  enabled  him  more  readily  to  obtain  employment,  to  gain  better 
wages,  and  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  if  he  bad  not  taken  the  course.  . 
He  stated  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of-  trade  schools  except  that 
'  gained  from  graduates  he  had  known,  but  be  thought  that  the  manner 
of  learning  the  trade  was  no  better  than  learning  it  under  a  master 
joiner  of  a  village  and  then  attending  an  industrial  school.  He 
believes  the  latter  plan  produces  as  good  workmen  as  the  trade  school. 
The  joiner  had  been  graduated  from  the  Ghent  trade  school,  in  which 
the  instruction  is  intended  to  replace  apprenticeship.  He  does  not 
see  that  his  trade-school  education  has  given  him  much  advantage 
over  shop-trained  workmen.  The  wages,  positions,  and  chances  for 
advancement  are  about  the  same  for  both  classes.   He  thinks  the  trade 
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school  offers  better  oppoi*tunities  for  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge, 
especially  in  the  metal  trades,  than  does  apprenticeship  in  the  shops. 

MACHINISTS. 

Two  machinists  and  a  foreman  of  machinists  reported  that  they  were 
graduated  from  different  industrial  schools.  While  these  schools  do 
not  attempt  to  replace  the  apprenticeship,  one  machinist  stated  that 
his  time  of  apprenticeship  had  been  shortened  by  his  attendance  at 
the  school.  Another  stated  that  while  he  knew  the  practical  part  of 
his  trade  before  entering  the  school,  he  was  deficient  in  theoretical 
knowledge.  One  machinist  had  derived  no  benefit  as  far  as  wages, 
position,  and  advancement  ai*e  concerned,  but  the  other  machinist  and 
the  foreman  answered  that  they  had  been  benefited  in  these  matters 
because  of  their  school  training.  All  three  believe  it  is  advantageous 
to  attend  a  trade  school  before  entering  an  establishment. 

MECHANICAL  DRAFTSMEN. 

Two  draftsmen  who  had  been  graduated  from  industrial  schools 
stated  that  while  in  their  occupation  the  industrial  school  can  not 
entirely  replace  shop  training,  it  can  more  nearly  do  so  than  in  most 
others.  They  had  both  been  enabled  by  the  knowledge  gained  at  the 
schools  to  find  positions  more  readily,  to  secure  better  positions,  to 
earn  higher  wages,  and  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  otherwise.  One 
believes  it  advantageous  to  attend  a  trade  school  before  beginning 
work  in  an  establishment,  while  the  other  thinks  it  preferable  to 
begin  work  in  an  establishment  and  at  the  same  time  attend  an  indas- 
trial  school. 

MINE  BOSSES. 

Three  mine  bosses  who  had  been  graduated  from  industrial  schools 
reported  that  they  had  been  enabled,  because  of  the  instruction  therein 
received,  to  find  employment  more  easily,  to  obtain  better  positions,  to 
gain  better  wages,  and  to  advance  more  rapidly  in  position.  Two 
reported  that  the  technical  instruction  in  the  school  had  been  benefi- 
'  cia],  as  it  enabled  them  to  gain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  ^ 
work. 

PAINTERS  ON  ENAMEL. 

A  painter  on  enamel  stated  that  while  the  technical  instruction  he 
received  in  an  industrial  school  had  helped  him  very  nmch  and  had 
complemented  his  shop  training,  he  did  not  think  the  industrial  or 
trade  schools  indispensable  institutions  for  the  ordinary  workman, 
because  the  employer  usually  cares  more  for  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  of  work.  He  added,  however,  that  he  had  been  benefited  in 
position  and  wages  and  had  advanced  more  rapidly  by  reason  of  such 
insti'uction. 
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SPINNEKS,  (X)TTON. 

A  cotton  spinner  who  was  graduated  from  the  Ghent  industrial 
school  stated  that  in  general  employers  prefer  those  who  have  received 
a  technical  insti'uction,  and  that  graduates  are  taken  in  preference  to 
othei*s  for  positions  as  overseer,  etc.  He  further  stated  that  in  the 
weaving  industry  the  industrial  school  is  indispensable  if  one  wishes 
to  become  an  ovei'seer,  a  director  of  an  establishment,  etc. 

TAILOBS. 

Three  graduates  from  the  trade  school  of  tailoring  at  Brussels 
returned  answers  to  the  schedule.  One  works  as  a  journeyman  and  is 
also  an  instructor  in  the  trade  school  from  which  he  was  graduated. 
The  other  two  are  owners  of  small  merchant-tailoring  establishments. 
None  of  them  regards  the  trade-school  training  as  a  complete  appren- 
ticeship, because  after  leaving  the  school  some  time  in  the  shop  is 
necessary  to  form  a  complete  workman.  One  said  it  takes  about  ten 
years  to  produce  a  good  journeyman  tailor.  In  answer  to  a  question 
whether  the  trade-school  training  bad  enabled  them  to  find  employ- 
ment more  readily,  to  improve  their  position,  to  gain  better  wages,  or 
to  advance  more  rapidly,  two  answered  affirmatively,  and  one  said  that 
be  did. not  think  the  school  training  had  helped  him  much.  All  three 
are  in  favor  of  beginning  in  a  trade  school.  One  thinks  the  student 
can  do  well  enough  in  the  school  for  two  or  three  years,  but  should 
then  go  to  work  in  a  shop,  as  there  the  work  is  much  different  from 
that  done  in  the  school.  The  other  two  are  more  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  school.  The  journeyman,  who  is  also  a  teacher,  believes  in  the 
school  because  of  the  combination  of  theoretical  instruction  and  prac- 
tical work  to  be  found  there.  He  adds  that  if  theory  is  not  learned  in 
connection  with  practice  the  student  will  often  fail  to  gain  a  sufficiently 
comprehensive  knowledge. 

TURNERS,  IRON. 

An  iron  turner  who  was  graduated  from  the  Ghent  trade  school 
stated  that  in  his  case  the  school  training  replaced  the  apprenticeship, 
but  such  was  not  the  case  with  most  of  his  fellow-students.  By  way  of 
explanation  he  said  that  one  who  had  not  received  a  sufficient  primary 
school  education  could  not  profitably  follow  the  instruction  given  in 
the  trade  school.  He  had  not  secured  a  better  position  nor  obtained 
employment  more  readily  because  of  his  trade  preparation.  In  regard 
to  wages  he  stated  that  boys  on  being  graduated  receive  less  pay  than 
other  workmen  who  do  the  same  work.  He  had  been  advanced  more 
rapidly,  however.  He  believes  it  is  better  to  learn  the  trade  in  a  trade 
school  than  to  start  directly  in  the  shops  and  attend  a  night  school. 
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ATTmmE  OF  LABOB  UNIONS. 

METAL  WRKEBS. 

A  statement  was  received  from  the  secretary  of  a  metal  workers' 
union  of  Ghent.  Included  in  the  membership  of  the  union  are  80 
graduates  from  the  metal-working-  branch  of  the  trade  school  of  that 
city.  The  secretary  stated  that  it  can  not  be  denied  that  employers 
prefer  workmen  who  have  a  trade-school  education,  and  that  some 
establishments  make  an  effort  to  secure  such  workmen,  but  do  not  pay 
them  according  to  their  merits. 

He  had  no  knowledge  of  any  case  where  a  formal  apprenticeship  is 
now  required  in  the  industry.  Speaking  more  pailicuiarly  with  regard 
to  the  Ghent  trade  school,  he  said  that  a  school  training  can  replace 
that  of  the  establishment  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  forge  work, 
although  it  can  not  do  so  completely  because  of  the  many  systems  of 
machinery  and  mechanical  constructions  produced  in  the  city  and 
about  which  the  student  learns  nothing  in  the  school.  Proof  of  any 
great  difference  between  the  results  of  employing  the  shop  and  the 
school  trained  workmen  has  not  as  yet  been  produced,  but  there  is  less 
trouble  in  starting  the  trade-school  graduate  to  work  than  there  is 
with  the  so-called  apprentice.  Relative  to  this,  however,  the  secretary 
stated  that  as  both  classes  receive  practically  the  same  wages  at  17  or 
18  years  of  age,  he  concludes  their  capacity  is  about  the  same.  He 
said  that  better  foremen  can  be  produced  from  the  school  graduates, 
however,  because  of  their  snperior  knowledge  of  the  technical  part  of 
the  work. 

According  to  the  secretary,  the  man  who  has  a  ti-ade-school  education 
can  more  readily  obtain  employment  and  advance  more  rapidly  than 
one  who  has  not.  Regarding  the  principal  advantages  of  a  trade 
school,  he  said  it  enables  boys  to  become  good  pattern  makers,  molders, 
metal  turners,  fitters,  and  blacksmiths;  that  in  its  workshops  they 
learn  the  ti-ade  better  and  more  easily  than  in  the  establishment;  that 
a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  trade  is  gained  in  the  school, 
because  it  teaches  all  the  operations;  and  that  the  continuation  courses 
(evening  and  Sunday)  are  of  great  service  in  developing  as  planers, 
drillers,  mortisers,  etc.,  persons  employed  as  laborers  and  apprentices. 
The  trade  school  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  employer  because  its  stu- 
dents are  further  advanced  according  to  the  workmen's  rules  than  are 
other  young  men  of  the  same  age. 

The  union,  the  secretary  stated,  encourages  its  membera  to  educate 
themselves.  It  has  a  library  containing  works  in  reference  to  the 
trades.  Each  year  new  books  are  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers. He  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  trade  schools  cx)uld  be  much 
improved  by  adding  another  year  or  more  (in  the  case  of  the  Ghent 
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school)  to  the  courses  of  instruction  and  by  paying  the  students  some- 
thing for  tiieir  work,  thereby  satisfying  t^e  parents  and  arousing  a 
proper  spirit  in  the  students.  He  believes  the  payment  of  a  salary  to 
the  student  for  work  done  in  the  school  would  develc^  in  him  the  idea 
of  oonserring  ihe  employer's  interests  and  consequently  his  own.  He 
thinku  empIoyci*s  should  require  their  mechanics  to  attend  trade 
schools. 

PRISTEBS. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Compositors'  and  Pressmen's  Associa- 
tion of  Brussels,  who  holds  an  official  position  in  this  and  a  number  of 
subsidiary  organizations,  considers  the  trade  and  industrial  schools 
useful  and  necessary  from  the  workmen's  standpoint,  because,  he  said, 
at  this  time  when  machine  methods  are  invading  all  industries,  when 
the  lai^  industries  are  constantly  developing  and  crowding  out  the 
small  establishments,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  young  man  to  become 
a  good  workman  if  be  has  not  attended  an  industrial  or  trade  school. 

Speaking  of  conditions  in  general,  he  said  that  in  most  trades  not 
enough  attention  is  given  to  the  apprentice.  His  employer  often  does 
not  endeavor  to  instruct  him  in  the  rules  or  the  necessary  details.  It 
is  generally  in  a  spirit  of  speculation  that  the  apprentice  is  engaged, 
and  not  with  a  view  of  teaching  him  the  ti-ade.  Hence,  he  is  usually 
kept  on  some  special  branch  of  the  trade  during  most  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  when  his  time  is  served  be  is  still  an  ignorant  and  unskill- 
ful workman  so  far  as  the  other  branches  of  the  trade  are  concerned. 
This,  he  said,  is  particularly  true  in  the  printing  industry,  where  one 
can  see  some  unscrupulous  employers  filling  their  establishments  with 
boys  withoujb  having  determined  whether  they  possess  the  necessary 
aptitude  and  degree  of  instruction  to  become  good  workmen.  Such 
boys  are  kept  on  rudimentai*y  work  and  are  required  to  produce  all 
that  is  possible.  Their  trade  education  is  wholly  neglected,  and  on 
reaching  the  age  of  manhood  they  are  incompetent  and  shiftless  and 
render  the  struggle  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  of  labor  more 
and  more  difficult 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  trade  and  industriaLschools  to  remedy  such  con- 
ditions. The  association,  the  secretary  said,  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  foundation  of  the  trade  school  of  printing  at  Brussels  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  conditions  in  the  printing  industry.  It  entei-ed 
into  relations  with  the  employers  whereby  both  sides  receive  equal 
repr^ntation  on  the  administrative  commission  and  pay  an  equal  sum 
in  support  of  the  school.  The  limitation  of  the  apprenticeship  is  gov- 
erned by  an  agreement  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
school.  The  agreement  is  to  the  effect  that  all  apprentices  admitted 
into  the  establishments  of  the  employers  who  adhere  to  the  school  shall 
be  at  least  14  years  of  age  and  must  regularly  attend  the  school.  The 
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number  of  appreatioey  is  limited  so  that  establisliments  employing 
from  1  to  6  workmen  are  allowed  2  apprentices,  those  employing  7  to 
14  workmen  may  have  3,  and  those  employing  15  to  25  workmen  may 
employ  4  apprentices.  One  extra  apprentice  is  allowed  for  every  10 
workmen  in  excess  of  25.  In  arriving  at  these  figures  press  hands 
are  not  counted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


TAADB  AHD  TBCHHICAL  EDUCATZOH  IH  GAVABA. 

In  Canada  not  much  has  yet  been  done  in  the  v/&y  oi  strictly  trade 
education.  The  Ontario  government  has  a  flourishing  agricultural 
college  and  experimental  farm  at  Guelph,  which  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since  1874.  In  connection  with  this  is  a  dairy  school,  and 
other  dairy  schools  are  conducted  at  Strothroy  and  at  Kingston. 

Of  schools  of  industrial  art  there  are  7  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
and  6  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  all  receiving  government  support. 

At  Toronto  is  a  free  evening  technical  school  supported  by  the  cit}', 
which  has  been  very  successful.  A  watch- repairing  school  under  pri- 
vate auspices  completes  the  list  of  Canadian  industrial  schools,  the 
School  of  Practical  Science  of  Toronto  being  of  coU^iate  rank  and 
above  the  scope  of  this  repoit. 

A  description  of  the  foregoing  indi^ddual  schools  follows: 

ONTABIO  AOBIOirLTDBAL  COLI^OE  AHD  EZFEBZMXNTAI.  FASH, 

OXTBIf  H,  OKTABZO. 

This  institution  was  established  in  the  year  1874,  and  is  situated 
about  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  the  city  of  Guelph.  It  is  a  well- 
equipped  agricultural  college  and  offers  instruction  in  all  the  subjects 
usual  in  such  a  school.  Only  the  courses  in  dairying  c<»ue  within  the 
scope  of  this  inquiry. 

This  department  is  fully  equipped  for  giving  instruction  in  milk 
testing,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  the  running  of  cream  separa- 
tors, handling  of  milk,  treatment  of  ci'eam,  pasteurization  of  milk,  and 
feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cows.  In  fact,  nothing  is  lacking 
that  is  necessary  to  give  the  broadest  and  most  thorough  training  in 
every  branch  of  the  dairy  business  on  a  large  scale  suited  to  factory 
and  creamery  men,  and  on  a  small  scale  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  those  who  have  to  handle  milk  and  ci*eam  and  make  butter  on  the 
farm. 

There  is  a  special  short  course  given  during  the  month  of  December 
to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  who  expect  to  engage  at  once  as  butter 
makers.  This  course  embraces  instruction  in  the  running  of  cream 
separators  of  different  makes,  the  pasteurization  of  whole  milk  and 
cream,  care  and  ripening  of  pasteurized  and  I'aw  ci'cam,  use  of  acid 
test  for  cream,  running  of  box  churns,  the  combined  churn  and  worker 
and  the  Mason  worker,  the  preparation  of  butter  for  local  and  export 
markets,  and  otiier  work  of  a  practical  character;  also  instruction  in 
the  testing  of  nulk  with  the  Babcock  tester  and  the  lactometer,  in  the 
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use  of  the  oil-test  churn,  in  composite  sampling,  and  in  the  making  up 
of  factory  accounts,  so  that  the  students  may  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  run  a  creamery  properly.  There  are  no  examinations, 
and  no  cei-tilicates  ai'e  given  in  this  special  course. 

There  are  two  factoi-y  coui*se8,  one  of  three  weeks  and  another  of 
six  weeks'  duration.  These  courses  provide  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  cheese  making  and  the  curing  of  cheese,  butter  making 
(both  separator  and  cream-gathering  plans),  and  the  preparation  of 
butter  for  market;  milk  testing  with  the  Babcock  tester,  lactometer, 
and  oil-test  churn,  and  pasteurizing  whole  milk  and  cream.  They  also 
include  fermentation  tests,  the  use  of  starters,  dairy  bacteriology, 
agriculture  in  relation  to  dairying,  the  factory  records  and  accounts,  etc. 

Discussions  on  practical  dairy  topics,  led  by  one  of  the  instructors, 
are  held  four  afternoons  in  each  week.  These  discussions  last  for  one 
hour,  and  are  of  much  value  to  students.  Experts  are  brought  to  the 
school  from  time  to  time  to  give  lessons  in  the  judging  of  cheese  and 
butter.  Special  instruction  is  given  in  the  care  and  ininning  of  boil- 
ers and  engines.  There  is  also  practice  in  pipe  fitting,  repairing 
valves,  etc. 

The  Ontario  government  conducts  dairy  schools  at  Strothroy  and 

Kingston.  No  information  is  at  hand  for  these  schools  further  than 
that  it  is  stated  that  the  courses  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  at 
Guelph. 

BCHOOUl  OF  ABT  AND  KAinTFAOTUKBB,  FBOVXNCE  OF  aXTSBEO. 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  was  brought  about  by  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  Province.  They  were  organized  by  act  of 
legislature  in  1872,  Previous  to  this  date  no  instruction  in  draw- 
ing or  industrial  courses  was  provided.  The  seven  schools  ai'e  located 
in  the  following  places:  Montreal,  Quebec,  Levis,  Sherbrooke,  Sorel, 
Three  Rivers,  and  St.  Hyacinthe. 

The  schools  arc  under  the  management  of  the  Council  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  composed  of  17  members  appointed  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  colonization,  the 
provincial  secretary,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are 
ex  oflScio  members  of  the  council. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  council  are  as  follows: 

To  take  measures  to  collect  and  establish  at  Montreal  and  elsewhere, 
for  the  instruction  of  practical  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  muse- 
ums of  minerals  and  other  materials,  substances,  and  chemical  compo- 
sitions susceptible  of  being  used  in  mechanical  arts  and  manufactures, 
with  model  rooms  appropriately  stocked  and  supplied  with  models  of 
works  of  art,  implements,  mechanisms  and  machines  of  any  kind 
(except  those  adapted  to  facilitate  f^ricultural  operations),  and  free 
libraries  containing  books  of  reference,  plans,  and  drawings,  calculated 
to  impart  useful  information  in  connection  with  mechanical  arts^and 
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manufactures;  to  take  measures  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries  new 
or  improved  implements  and  machines,  and  test  the  quality,  value, 
and  usefulness  of  the  same;  to  make  rules  and  reo^ulations  for  the 
establishment,  management,  administration,  and  carrying  on  of  a 
system  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  all  its  branches  in  the  schools  under 
the  control  of  school  commissioners  and  trustees,  etc.,  and  generally 
to  adopt  every  means  in  its  power  to  promote  improvement  in  the 
mechanical  ai-ts  and  manufactures  in  the  Province. 

These  schools  are  chie0y  intended  to  afford  instruction  in  drawing 
and  its  useful  application  in  industrial  pursuits,  more  especially  for 
artisans  and  apprentices.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  instruction  as  prac- 
tical as  possible,  that  the  pupils  may  profitably  apply  the  knowledge 
gained  to  the  various  trades  and  branches  of  industry  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  classes,  number  of 
pupils,  average  attendance,  and  the  number  of  teachers  during  the 
school  year  1898-99: 

KDMBER  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS  AND  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  OF  SEVEN  SCHOOLS 
OF  ART  AND  MANUFACTURES,  1898-09. 


School. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Average  at- 

teachers. 

pupils. 

tendance. 

12 

16 

468 

28T 

7 

7 

244 

12ft 

7 

5 

m 

130 

2 

2 

54 

2» 

1 

X 

S4 

n 

1 

1 

69 

24 

I 

1 

.24 

ft 

31 

38 

1,167 

612 

Kontreal  

Qaebee  

Levis.  

Sherbrooke 

Sord  

Three  BiTcn. 
St.  ByadQthe 

Total... 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  the  Montreal  school  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important. 

The  schools  are  maintained  by  a  government  gi-ant  of  $13,000,  Of 
this  amount  the  school  at  Montreal  utilized  $6,000,  or  nearly  one-half 
of  the  total  grant. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  classes  taught  in  each  of  the  seven 
schools  duiing  the  year: 

SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  CLASSES  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  SUBJECT  ARE  TAUGHT. 


Claai. 


Free-baad  

Fiee-hand,  senior  

Decorative  patnting  

Architecture  

Mechanical  

Lithography  

Boot  ana shoe  

Modeling  

Stair  building  

Plumbing  

LadlCA'  dreas  cutting  and  making 

Lectures  

Practical  geometry  

Linear  drawing  

9267—02  W 


Schools  having  each  claaB, 


Montreal,  Quebec.  Levis,  Three  Rivers,  Bore], 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Levis. 
Montreal- 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Levis,  St.  Hyaeinthe. 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Levis,  Sherbrooke,  St.  Hyadnthc. 
Montreal. 
Montreal,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Quebec.  Levis. 
Montreal,  Quebec. 
Montreal,  Quet>ec. 
Montreal. 
Levis. 

Levis,  Sherbrooke. 
Three  Rivers,  SorcL 
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The  drawlug  cl&^es  aro  nut  intended  to  make  expert  draftamen,  but 
tu  provide  mechanus  with  an  opportuDit3'  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  which  will  be  of  a^isifftauce  in  their  trades. 

The  mechanical  drawing  classes  are  for  those  who  follow  mechanical 
pursuits.  Apprentices  and  others  employed  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  machine  building  find  the  instruction  offered  in  these  classes 
of  great  value.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  iustructiou  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  character  and  to  enable  the  mechanic  readily  to  make  and 
read  such  drawings  as  generally  come  before  him  in  his  trade.  F^- 
ured  sketches  and  blue  prints  of  familiar  details  of  machine  designs 
arc  used.  These  the  pupils  are  required  to  copy,  enlarge,  reduce,  etc., 
or,  as  progress  is  made,  from  a  series  of  sl££tchos  of  parts  to  assemble 
into  general  drawings  the  completed  machines. 

Tlie  atvhitttctural  drawing  classes  are  intended  for  carpenters,  plas- 
terers, tinsmiths,  roofers,  etc.,  and  the  instiniction  is  adapted  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  requirements  of  the  pupil.  Exercises  are  given  in 
geometry  and  projection,  and  pupils  are  taught  the  details  of  f  i*amingr 
plan,  and  elevations  of  buildings  and  the  preparation  of  working 
drawings. 

The  object  of  the  class  in  stair  building  and  building  construction 
ir*  to  enable  carpenters,  buildera,  and  othere  to  make  tracings  and 
drawings  of  stairs  and  other  work  and  to  execute  the  same  in  the 
class  rooms,  special  attention  being  given  to  stair  building.  Tools  and 
materials  are  provided  for  this  purpose.  Lessons  and  explanations  are 
given  in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  the  construction  of  buildings. 

The  classes  in  plumbing  are  arranged  for  apprentices,  journej'men, 
and  foremen  engaged  in  any  of  the  branches  of  plumbing.  The  class 
rooms  are  etjuipped  for  both  class  and  individual  work,  each  pupil 
having  a  gas  furnace  for  melting  solder  and  a  drawer  for  holding 
tool>i.  Instruction  is  given  in  lead  iK^sing,  pipe  bending,  soldering 
and  wiping  joints,  lead  burning,  water-closets,  preventor-*,  baths,  lava- 
tories and  sinks,  traps,  soil  pipes  and  drains,  sizes  of  pipes,  etc.,  water 
supply,  house  cisterns,  the  use  of  tools,  etc. 

The  lithographic  class  is  to  afford  apprentices  and  workmen  in  estab- 
lishments where  lithographic  and  similar  work  is  done  an  opportunity 
to  gain  instruction  and  to  practice  work  which  they  are  not  permitted 
to  do  in  the  places  where  they  are  regularly  employed. 

The  in.struction  commences  with  the  preparation  of  the  lithographic 
stone  for  work  and  proceeds  by  regular  steps  till  the  pupil  is  able  to 
finish  a  drawing  on  the  stone  ready  for  the  press.  The  class  is  open 
to  all  who  arc  sufficiently  advanced  in  drawing  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue the  work  with  advantage,  the  stones  and  other  materials  required 
being  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the  student. 

The  pattern -making  classes  for  boot  and  shoe  makers  are  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  practical  training  in  the  making  of  patterns  of  hoots 
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and  ahoes  of  all  descriptioas  aod  also  to  give  ioetruotion  in  regard  to 
the  materials  used  in  making  the  same.  The  course  is  ei^>eciallj 
ai'raoged  for  persons  eraployed  in  the  cutting  departments  in  boot  and 
shoe  making  establishments.  Pupils  are  required  to  fit  aod  adjust 
patterns  to  the  last. 

Each  pupil  is  supposed  to  have  provided  himself  with  necessary 
tools.  In  some  of  the  schools  a  small  entiuaco  fee  of  $1  is  required, 
but  this  is  returned  at  the  end  of  tbe  session  to  t^oee  who  have  not 
been  absent  more  than  four  times. 

Four  of  the  schools,  viz,  those  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  Levis,  and 
Sherbrooke,  arc  in  a  yery  pr<»ni8ing  ooodition.  They  are  well  attended 
and  are  attaining  the  end  for  which  they  were  established.  But  the 
remaining  three — Sorel,  Three  Rivers,  and  St.  Hyaointhe — are  not 
progressing  so  rapidly  and  are  in  gmeral  not  so  satisfactory.  This  is 
largely  due  to  a  lack  of  interest  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
cities. 

CENTAAL  ONTABIO  SCHOOL  OV  ABT  AND  XXn>USTBXAI.  DESIGIT, 

TOBONTO,  OnTABIO. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1890,  as  the  successor  of  the 
Toronto  Art  School,  under  which  naine  it  was  founded  in  1876. 
There  are  6  instructors,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows: 

Primary  conrae:  Free-hand  drawing,  perqiective,  model  drawing,  memory'  draw- 
ing, practical  geometry. 

Advanced  conrse:  Shading  from  flat  examples,  drawing  from  natural  objects,  out- 
Ime  drawing  from  the  round,  shading  from  the  round,  mdustrial  design. 

Mechanical  conrse:  Projection  and  descriptive  geometry,  machine  draw  ing,  build- 
ing conetruction,  architectural  design,  ad\'anced  perspective. 

Industrial  art  course:  Wood  carving,  lithography,  wood  engraving,  modeling  in 
clay. 

Special  subjecto:  Painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  painting  and  drawing  from  life 
models,  embossed  leather  work. 

The  following  occupations  were  represented  in  the  student  body  last 
session:  Photographers,  2;  lithographers,  42;  designers,  5;  engi-av- 
ers,  7;  draftsmen,  5;  clerks,  10;  school  teachers,  18;  machinists,  4; 
printers,  2;  bookkeepers,  4;  wood  carvers,  2;  illustrators,  7;  glass 
stainers,  2;  bookbinders,  3;  architects,  2;  photo-engravers,  5;  stone- 
cutters, 3;  jewelers,  3;  decorators,  5;  students,  27;  sign  writers,  2. 

From  the  financial  statement  issued  by  the  secretary  May  15,  1900, 
it  appe.ars  that  the  school  received  a  grant  from  the  government  of 
$54f>,  a  city  grant  of  $750,  and  the  income  from  tuition  fees  amounted 
to  $1,816.50,  making  a  total  of  $3,106.50  available  for  operating 
and  mainlining  expenses. 

It  is  said  that  the  total  amount  of  grants  from  the  city  and  from  the 
government  during  the  first  eight  yeiirs  averaged  less  than  $1,000  per 
annum.    As  there  were  about  160  students  reported  the  last  year,  this 
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gives  an  average  of  about  $6.25  of  public  money  per  pupil  expended  by 
the  j^vemment  per  aniuun. 

There  is  hardly  an  engraver,  lithographer,  or  ailist  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  who  has  not  at  some  time  attended  classes  connected  with  the 
school. 

The  school  year  begins  in  October  and  closes  in  April,  and  is  com- 
posed of  three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each. 

The  attendance  for  the  year  covered  by  this  report  was  as  follows: 

The  total  number  of  students  attending  during  the  first  term  was 
110;  of  these  43  were  females  and  67  males.  Duiing  the  second  term 
the  total  number  was  127,  of  which  5S  were  females  and  74  males. 
During  the  third  term  there  was  a  total  of  138,  of  which  66  were 
females  and  67  males. 

The  class  rooms  are  open  daily  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 

Besides  the  regular  day  classes  there  are  evening  classes  which, 
though  open  to  all,  are  particularly  intended  for  those  employed  dur- 
ing  the  day. 

The  work  in  this  school  is  especially  adapted  to  those  whose  busi- 
ness requires  a  knowledge  of  art,  as  prominence  is  given  to  design  for 
various  industrial  purposes.  Th^  wood-carving  class  is  conducted  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  School  of  Art  and  Carving,  South  Kensington. 
Modeling  in  clay  is  given  special  attention. 

The  school  has  made  great  progress  and  the  attendance  has  steadily 
increased. 

Many  of  those  who  have  attended  the  school  are  now  occupying 
good  positions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  many  prominent 
artists  and  designers  were  at  one  time  in  attendance  at  these  classes. 

80H00I.S  07  ABT,  PBOVINCB  07  ONTABIO. 

Besides  the  Central  Ontario  School  of  Art  and  Industrial  Design, 
details  relative  to  which  have  been  given,  there  are  five  other  art 
schools  in  the  Province  which  are  supported  partly  by  government 
grants. 

These  schools  are  attended  by  representatives  of  various  trades  and 
professions,  and  are  located  at  Hamilton,  Kingston,  London,  Ottawa, 
and  St.  Thomas. 

Full  information  regarding  these  schools  is  not  at  hand,  but  some 
little  idea  as  to  their  scope  and  character  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  extracts  taken  from  the  report  of  the  minister  of  education 

of  Ontario  for  the  year  1899; 

The  report  of  the  Hamilton  Art  School  for  the  year  ending  the  30th 
of  April,  1899,  shows  that  198  students  took  the  regular  course  of 
study  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  attendance  registered  is 
8,249. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  in  all  grades  to  students  resid- 
ing in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  students  from  six  other  towijis  in  the 
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Province  participated  in  the  advantages  derived  from  the  Hamilton 
Art  School. 

As  the  fee  of  $3.50  for  20  lessons  was  thought  to  be  more  than 
apprentices  and  young  people  could  afford  to  pay,  the  directors  de- 
ciued  to  reduce  the  amount  to  $1  for  20  lessons.  The  result  was  an 
increased  attendance,  and,  although  there  was  a  slight  decrease  of 
income,  the  benefit  derived  by  the  students  more  than  counterlmlanced 
the  pecuniary  I:ss. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  has  been  increased  to  meet  its  require- 
.ments  during  the  year. 

The  receipts,  including  the  government  grant,  were  92,958.72; 
expenditures,  $3,953.72. 

The  report  of  the  Kingston  Art  School  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1899,  shows  that  the  school  was  removed  to  a  more  commodious  and 
central  position  since  the  last  report.  The  new  rooms  are  furnished 
with  modern  appliances,  which  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the 
attendance  to  40  students  in  the  day  classes  and  20  students  in  tilie 
evening  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  four  courses  prescribed  by  the  education  depart- 
ment, painting  in  oil  and  water  colors  is  taught. 

The  receipts,  including  the  government  grant,  were  $626.20;  expend- 
itures, $626.20. 

The  report  of  the  London  Art  School  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1899,  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students.  The  report  shows 
53  students  in  the  primary  course,  23  in  the  advanced  course,  and  17 
in  the  mechanical  course. 

The  receipts,  including  the  government  grant,  were  $972. 14;  expend- 
itures, $969.96. 

The  report  of  the  Ottawa  Art  School  for  the  year  ending  April  80, 
1899,  shows  that  for  the  pui*pose  of  teaching  decorative  design  the 
directors  engaged,  at  considerable  expense,  a  special  instructor,  certi- 
fied by  the  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women,  whose 
work  they  say  has  been  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character. 

The  report  shows  37  students  in  the  primary  course,  26  in  *the 
advanced  course,  12  in  the  mechanical  course,  3  m  the  industrial  art 
course,  and  IS  in  oil  and  water-color  painting. 

I'he  receipts,  including  the  government  grant,  were  $1,818.70; 
expenditures,  $1,529.50. 

The  report  for  the  St.  Thomas  Art  School  for  the  year  ending 
April  30, 1899,  shows  that  27  students  attended  the  primary  course, 
29  the  advanced  coui*se,  30  the  mechanical  course,  and  16  the  industrial 
art  course. 

TOBONTO  TEOHNICAI.  SCHOOIi,  TORONTO,  ONTABIO. 

This  is  a  free  evening  technical  school,  the  first  of  its  kind  estab- 
lished in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Its  puipose  is  to  impart  practical 
and  scientific  instruction  to  the  artisan  and  working  classes. 

The  institution  was  opened  January  25,  1892. 

The  school  is  entirely  free,  there  being  no  fee  or  charge  of  any 
kind.  The  session  lasts  about  seven  months,  and  the  daily  hours  are 
from  7.45  to  10  p.  m.^  five  days  in  the  week. 
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All  applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  15  yeai^  ot  age  and 
possess  a  working  knowledge  of  reading,  orthography,  penmanship, 
and  composition. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  all  new  pupils  arc  examined  and 
graded  in  mathematical  subjects,  and  only  such  of  them  as  are  found 
capable  of  taking  up  the  work  advantageously  to  themselves  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  classes  in  the  science  departments. 

The  curriculum,  which  embraces  practical  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  domestic  science,  geolog)'', 
minei'alogy  and  metaUurg}^  machine  construction  and  drawing, 
building  oonsti'uction  and  drawings  geometrical  drawing  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds,  industrial  art  (including  drawing,  designing,  and  modeling), 
electricity,  and  steam  and  gas  engines,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  divided 
into  five  regular  departments  and  four  special  courses. 

The  departments  comprise  physical  science,  machine  construction, 
ai'chitecture  and  building  construction,  chemistry,  and  industrial 
design. 

The  special  courses  give  instruction  in  domestic  science;  miner- 
alogy, geology,  and  metallurgy;  electricity,  steam  and  gas  engines; 
clay  modeling  and  historical  ornament 

The  work  in  each  of  the  regular  departments  of  study  requires 
about  three  years  for  its  completion,  and  all  students  are  strongly 
advised  to  take  up  the  full  work  of  some  one  department  and  pursue 
it  to  completion. 

The  course  in  industrial  design  is  as  follows: 

First  year:  Free-hand  drawing— Drawing  in  outline  from  the  flat,  from  groupa  of 
geometrical  solids,  from  objecta,  memory  drawing.  Indnetrial  design — Geometriod 
and  free-hand  designing  in  flat  outline,  historical  ornament  (ancient).  Mechanical 
drawing — Elementary  perspective,  practical  geometry.  Mathematics — Mensuration, 
(first  year),  P^uclid,  book  1  (one  term  only). 

Second  year:  Free-hand  drawing — Drawing  in  light  and  shade  frmn  the  flat  and 
model,  from  groups  of  geometrical  solids,  from  ornamental  casts,  from  oljjects, 
memory  drawing.  Industrial  design — Designing  from  plant  forme  in  outline  (flat), 
elementary  color  (flat),  historical  ornament  (medieval). 

Third  year:  Free-hand  drawing— Coutinuatiou  of  work  of  second  year,  drawing  in 
monochnime,  memory  drawing.  Industrial  design — Plastic  design,  historical  orna- 
ment (modem),  history  of  design,  clay  modeling. 

Work  in  the  special  courses  is  intended  largely  to  supplement  the 
work  done  in  the  regular  course,  but  it  is  of  a  much  more  practical 
nature. 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  c\ay  modeling  and  historical  ornament  is  to 
give  artistic  training  specially  suited  to  the  wants  of  artisans  and 
designers  in  terra  cotta,  stone,  wood,  and  those  lines  of  manufactured 
goods  where  modem  oi-nament  is  applicable.  The  student  advances  to 
the  principles  of  form  and  proportion  involved  in  designs  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  adaptation  of  modeling  designs  to  different  classes  of 
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Tork,  and  instruction' uid  practice  are  given  in  the  making  of  molds 
and  the  finishing  of  casts.  The  model  room  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  15  pupik  at  one  time,  and  the  storeroom  is  supplied  with 
a  large  number  of  selected  and  appropiiate  models.  An  abundance  of 
well-prepared  material  is  always  on  hand  ajnd  the  modeling  and  cast 
making  are  done  in  separate  rooms,  both  {daster  aiul  gelatin  being 
employed  in  the  processes. 

The  modeling  room  is  at  idl  times  open  for  either  instruction  or 
practice,  but  all  casting  and  mold  making  is  reqiuced  to  be  done  under 
diivct  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

This  course  is  especially  suited  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
work  either  in  architecture  and  building  construction  or  industrial 
design,  but  it  is  open  to  those  who  tftke  lectui*e6  in  historiciU  ornament 
of  the  first  and  second  years  in  the  department  of  industrial  design. 

All  drawings  and  models  made  by  students  while  pursuing  studies 
in  ^ther  tiie  regular  or  special  courses  are  i-equired  to  be  banded  in 
before  the  close  of  the  session  for  examination  and  comparison,  or  for 
exhibition,  should  they  prove  worthy.  These  are  afterwards  returned 
to  the  student  and  become  his  personal  property,  the  board  I'eserving 
the  right  to  retain  one  drawing  and  one  model  made  by  each  pupil. 

The  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  management  consisting 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Toronto  and  representatives  of  the  city 
council.  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Society  of  Stationary  Engineers, 
Architects'  Association  of  Ontario,  manufacturers,  and  educationalists. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  13  instructors,  5  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  Toronto  University,  3  of  the  Toronto  School  of  Practical  Science, 
1  of  the  University  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  1  of  the  science  and  art 
department  of  Kensington  Technical  School,  Southampton,  England, 
while  3  are  holders  of  ceHificates  of  proficiency  from  local  schools. 
Besides  being  holders  of  degrees  in  science,  3  of  the  teachera  hold 
degrees  in  medicine  and  are  licensed  practitioners. 

Regular  courses  of  study  hare  been  instituted  during  the  last  five 
years  only,  and  it  requires  from  three  to  five  years  to  complete  one  of 
the  courses,  so  there  have  as  yet  been  but  9  graduates.  The  enroll- 
ment for  a  recent  year  reached  more  than  1,100.  They  were  registered 
in  the  different  departments  as  follows: 


Regular  courses- 
Physical  science   243 

Machine  construction   171 

Architectare  and  building  construction   90 

Chemistry   86 

Free-hand  drawing,  design,  etc     148 

Special  coureee— 

Domestic  science   375 

Mineralogy,  geology,  and  metallnrgy   23 

Electricity,  and  rteani  and  gas  engines   61 
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Up  to  the  present  time  the  school  has  occupied  a  building  rented  at 
$1,000  per  annum,  but  a  building  of  its  own  is  just  being  completed 
which  will,  when  completed,  cost  $75,000,  including  furniture  and 
fixtures. 

The  institution  is  equipped  with  scientific  apparatus  which  cost  about 
$6,500,  while  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school,  including  rent,  insur- 
ance, and  annual  expenditure  for  apparatus  has  ranged  from  $9,000  to 
$11,000  per  annum.  The  combined  salaries  of  the  faculty  are  less  than 
$7,000  per  year.  These  funds  are  supplied  wholly  by  the  municipality 
of  Toronto. 

The  institution  can  not  be  said  to  have  particularly  benefited  any 
one  industry,  but  it  has  served  to  increase  the  intelligence  and  scien- 
tific skill  of  many  hundreds  of  citizens,  and  has  thus  indirectly  benefited 
all  mann&cturing  industries. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  cases  where  wages  of  students  attend- 
ing this  school  have  been  doubled  as  a  consequence  of  increased  effi- 
ciency, and,  true  to  the  object  of  its  establishment,  the  institution  is 
endeavoring  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  and  principles 
among  artisans  and  working  people,  and  is  trying  in  every  way  to  fur- 
ther the  development  of  industrial  purauits. 

The  Ti-ades  and  Labor  Council  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  institution.  Out  of  the  21  members  of  the 
board  of  management  15  are  representatives  of  various  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  the  labor  bodies  of  the  community  have  in  every  possible 
way  given  the  school  moral  support  and  endeavored  to  promote  its  wel- 
fare. 

Labor  unions  have  in  no  way  opposed  the  institution. 

Its  graduates  are  preferred  by  employers  over  merely  .shop-trained 
apprentices,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  institution  has  given  general  satis- 
faction to  all  persons  concerned,  and  is  attaining  the  end  for  which  it 
was  established. 

CANADIAN  HOBOIiOOICAIi  INSTIT1TTE,  TOBONTO,  OMTABIO. 

This  institution  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  mtch  repair- 
ing.   It  was  established  in  1890. 

The  curriculum  presents  three  courses  of  study — a  full  course,  an 
intermediate  course,  and  an  Improver's  course. 

The  full  course  is  for  those  without  experience.  It  includes  con- 
struction of  a  limited  number  of  small  special  tools,  the  thorough  repair 
and  alteration  of  all  kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  and  the  construction 
from  solid  material,  after  the  pupil's  own  design  and  calculation,  of  a 
high-grade  watch  witii  lever  or  chronometer  escapement.  It  i*equire8 
two  years  to  complete  this  course,  and  persons  without  previous  expe- 
rience are  not  permitted  to  enter  it  for  a  shorter  period. 
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The  intermediate  course  ia  for  young  men  who  have  had  several  years' 
experience  at  the  tiude.  It  covers  a  period  of  a  full  school  year  of 
eleven  months,  and  includes  the  construction  of  a  few  small  tools  and 
repairing  of  watches.  Where  the  ability,  aptitude,  and  inclination  of 
the  student  warrant  it,  the  finishing  up  of  a  lever  watch  movement 
from  the  rough  is  added.  In  suc^  cases  the  parts  of  the  movement 
are  made  but  are  not  fitted  or  finished. 

This  is  next  to  making  a  watch  and  is  so  considered  in  a  great  many 
schools.  But  if,  instead  of  finishing  a  watch  as  above  described,  the 
pupil  should  prefer,  he  may  finish  up  an  escapement  model  and  a 
micrometer  gauge  from  the  rough. 

The  improver's  course  is  for  workmen  who  have  completed  an 
apprenticeship.  It  embraces  the  construction  of  a  few  special  tools 
and  the  thorough  repair  of  watches  from  barrel  to  balance.  This 
course  covera  a  period  of  six  months. 

Besides  an  average  of  thirty-eight  hours  per  week  devoted  to  prac- 
tical work  at  the  bench  by  each  pupil,  all  pupils  are  required  to  devote 
three  hours  per  week  to  lectures  upon  the  natural  laws  governing 
timekeeping  mechanisms;  their  intelligent  application  in  practice;  the 
accurate  calculations  required  for  all  kinds  of  gears  and  escapemente; 
the  calculations  for  the  caliber  of  watches,  chronometers,  and  clocks, 
and  an  average  of  four  and  one-half  hours  per  week  to  the  subject  of 
drafting.  ' 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  full  couree  is  $165  per  year  where  the  student 
furnishes  his  own  lathe,  and  $160  when  the  lathe  is  provided  by  the 
school.  Tuition  is  the  same  for  the  intermediate  course,  but  for  the 
six  months  improver's  course  the  fee  is  $100  where  the  student  fur- 
nishes the  lathe  and  $110  if  it  is  furnished  by  the  school. 

The  institution  is  under  the  management  of  a  director,  who  is  the 
only  instructor.  He  received  his  training  as  a  practical  workman  in 
the  shop,  and  is  self-taught  in  the  scientific  branches. 

From  15  to  20  pupils  are  in  attendance,  and  out  of  the  173  persons 
who  have  matriculated  during  the  ten  years  or  moi*e  of  the  school's 
existence  but  16  have  been  graduated. 

The  equipment  of  the  building,  which  is  rented  at  an  annual  rental 
of  $400,  cost  about  $8,000.  The  cost  of  maintaining  is  $2,500  per 
annum.  These  funds  are  derived  from  tuition  fees  and  receipts  from 
repair  work. 

It  is  claimed  that  those  who  attend  the  school  learn  the  trade  in  a 
shorter  time  than  is  required  in  the  old-line  apprenticeship  sj'stem, 
and  its  graduates  find  greater  pleasure  in  their  work,  their  salaries  are 
higher,  and  their  advancement  more  rapid  in  every  way.  The  gradu- 
ates are  now  preferred  over  merely  shop-trained  apprentices,  though 
they  were  at  first  viewed  with  suspicion. 
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A'XTi'i'UJill  OP  BUPLOTEBS  AND  Z.ABOB  TOZONS  TOWASD 
XBASE  AND  TBCBNICAI.  BDXTCATION. 

Two  statemeots  bare  been  received  f  ram  Canadian  eatablishmenis, 
one  of  which  is  from  the  manager  of  a  cotton  factor3''  and  the  o^her 
from  the  manager  of  a  carpet  factory.  While  the  report  from  the 
latter  source  is  the  only  one  answered  in  detail,  yet  the  statement 
furnished  by  the  former,  being  based  upon  an  experience  of  twenty- 
eight  years  in  the  textile  industry,  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  this 
connection.  The  statement  of  the  manager  of  the  carpet  factory  is 
substantially  as  follows: 

We  have  three  men  in  our  designing  room,  two  of  whom  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  leading  lilnglish  school  of  art  and  design,  and  one  from  the 
Central  Ontario  School  of  Industrwl  Art  and  Applied  Design,  at 
Toronto,  Canada.  The  special  education  of  these  men  nas  undouotedly 
helped  to  improve  the  general  character  and  quality  of  our  product. 
The  remuneration  they  receive  is  equal  to  that  of  our  foremen.  Both 
design  and  good  workmanship  ai*e  essential  to  success  in  this  business. 
While  further  provision  for  technical  schools  and  schools  of  design 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  benefit  to  our  industry  at  large,  still  me 
lack  of  such  provision  would  affect  us  onl}'  to  the  extent  ot  the  incon- 
venience incurred  by  being  obliged  to  procure  educated  workmen 
from  abroad.  If  we  could  have  schools  that  would  qualify  pupils  in 
textile  skill,  a  very  considerable  advantage  would  he  gained  by  all 
branches  of  the  industty.  We  always  give  preference  to  graduates  of 
technical  schools.  To  be  a  success  ful  weaver  a  knowledge  of  fibers 
and  filaments  is  necessary,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  loom  construction. 
In  like  nunner  a  dver  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  physics  and 
chemistiy.  It  is  tte  lack  of  this  technical  knowledge  among  factory 
employees  that  keeps  them  at  the  same  occupation  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  we  nave  ourselves  to  blame  for  not  advancing  in  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

The  statement  of  the  manager  of  the  cotton  factory  is  as  follows: 

During  the  twenty -eight  yeai-s  that  I  have  had  the  management  of 
cotton  factories  I  have  never  found  any  benefit  from  employing  fore- 
men who  had  been  educated  in  technical  .schools.  A  good  foreman  is 
improved  by  taking  a  course  in  a  technical  school,  but  he  must  be  a 

food  foreman  first.  The  theoretical  instruction  given  in  such  ."schools  U 
eneficial  in  so  far  as  it  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  student's  knowledge. 
Textile  schools  are  only  of  benefit  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing and  not  for  making  mechanics  or  foremen.  The  only  technical 
school  I  know  of  in  this  section  has  been  the  subject  of  many  unfa- 
vorable critifisnis  from  manufacturers  because  of  the  foolish  notion 
that  the  graduates  have  regarding  their  ability.  After  spendinga  few 
yeaw  in  the  school  these  young  men  imagine  that  they  are  competent 
engineei's,  although  theyliave  never  worked  a  day  in  a  shop,  and  con- 
sequently know  nothing  about  the  routine  of  shop  work,  or  everyday 
practice.  I  am  strongHi'  of  the  opinion  that  no  young  man  should  be 
admitted  into  the  mechanical  department  of  a  textile  or  technical  school 
until  he  has  first  served  an  apprenticeship  in  some  shop.  In  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  the  dyers  and  finishers  are  the  workmen 
who  would  be  most  benefited  by  technical  training.    But  in  all  lanfe 
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concerns  it  is  customary  to  employ  a  trained  chemist,  who  usuallj'  sup- 
plies the  technical  knowledge  required  by  the  foreman,  who  in  turn 
simply'  carries  out  his  instructions. 

The  attitude  of  the  labor  unions  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the 
subject  of  industrial,  trade,  and  technical  education  is  shown  by  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  in  September,  1900,  by 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  the  city  of  Toronto  and  approved  by 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada: 

**  Whereas  the  Toronto"  Trades  and  Labor  C-ouncil,  composed  of 
delegates  representing  50  organizations  of  the  various  trades  and  call- 
ings of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
Canada,  representing  the  workers  in  general  of  the  whole  Dominion, 
have  always  supported  and  are  in  favor  of  technical  schools,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  the  training  and  education  of  artisans,  mechanics,  and 
wage-workers  generally  in  such  subjects  as  will  promote  a  technic-al 
knowledge  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  affording  such 
instruction  in  those  branches  of  science  and  applied  art  as  is  required 
by  the  various  industrial  pursuits  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
especially  calculated  to  benefit  those  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  or  artisan  occupations: 

^^Be  it  resolved^  That  the  Toronto  Trades  and  Labor  Council  and  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada  have  always  been  and  are  still 
opposed  to  the  introduction  into  our  public  educational  institutions  of 
any  system  of  industrial  or  manual  training  wherein  is  taught  the  use 
of  toolij  used  in  the  trades,  or  which  embraces  the  imparting  of  practical 
knowledge  of  such  trades  to  the  pujpils  of  such  institutions,  inasmuch 
as  we  regard  such  sj'stems  as  a  serious  menace  to  the  interests  of  the 
already  underpaid  and  generally  handicapped  mechanic,  and  believe 
that  such  innovation  would  still  further  endanger  the  position  at  present 
occupied  by  the  skilled  worker  in  his  effort!  to  better  his  condition. 
We  believe  that  the  partially -trained  mechanics  under  the  industrial  or 
manual  training  system  would  be  used  against  the  skilled  workers  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  employer.  "We  believe,  also,  that  this  "hothouse" 
training  would  be  detrimental  to  the  pupils  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the 
partial  Knowledge  they  would  gain  would  prove  a  restraint  to  their 
ambition  in  some  other  direction,  for  which  they  might,  by  nature,  be 
better  adapted.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  time  that  the  wage- 
earner  can  usually  allow  for  his  children  to  attend  school  is  no  more  than 
sufficient  for  them  to  acquire  an  ordinary  education,  without  devoting 
any  of  such  time  to  the  study  of  things  which  may  not  be  of  any  use 
to  them  in  after  j'cars  in  the  battle  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


lEADS  AHS  TSCHHICAL  ZSUGATIOX  ZV  HUUTCB. 

INTEODUCnOK. 

TMie  practice  of  the  handicraft  trades  in  France  was  formerly  regn- 
lated  by  the  trade  guilds,  which  were  very  exacting  as  regards  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  their  members.  Under  the  guild  syst^ 
each  trade  was  divided  into  three  classes — masters,  journey  men,  and 
apprentices.  Each  class  was  governed  by  definite  regulations  which 
were  rigorously  enforced.  A  journeyman  could  not  become  master 
unless  he  fulfilled  certain  requirements  which  called  for  great  skill, 
long  labor,  and  heavy  outlay  of  money.  Apprenticeship  was  severe 
and  lasted  for  a  long  term  of  years,  but  the  instruction  given  by  the 
master  had  to  be  thorough  and  to  cover  the  trade  in  its  entirety.  The 
number  of  apprentices  was  limited,  each  master  in  most  trades  being 
allowed  but  one  apprentice  in  addition  to  his  own  sons.  The  guil<k 
enjoyed  an  absolute  monopoly  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry,  but 
in  return  for  the  privileges  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  they  gave  a 
guaranty  of  perfect  workmanship. 

This  system  remained  in  vogue  for  several,  centuries,  but  the  power 
of  the  guilds  was  greatly  restricted  by  royal  order  in  1776  because  of 
abuses  that  bad  crept  in.  After  a  few  months  all  the  former  privi- 
leges were  regained,  bat  in  1791  the  guilds  were  definitely  abolished 
by  the  constituent  assembly.  Under  the  act  of  the  assembly  every 
person  was  given  the  liberty  to  apply  himself  to  whatever  art  or  craft 
he  desired  provided  he  received  a  license  and  conformed  to  certain 
regulations.  This  act  seriously  interfered  with  apprenticeship.  The 
rigid  discipline  with  which  it  had  formerly  been  regulated  could  no 
longer  be  made  elJective  and  in  consequence  a  deterioration  was  soon 
noticed  in  the  work  of  artisans. 

AlK>ut  this  time  there  began  the  great  industrial  changes  which  ter- 
minated in  the  introduction  of  machine  methods  and  specialization  of 
work.  After  the  guilds  were  abolished  a  great  number  of  independ- 
ent producera  entered  the  markets,  foreign  competition  became  a  Vic- 
tor to  be  dealt  with,  and,  finally,  in  order  to  retain  custom,  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  manufacture  of  cheap,  salable  articles.  This 
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naturally  brought  about  a  change  whereby  instead  of  one  man  mak- 
ing a  complete  article  he  worked  upon  a  particular  part  of  it.  After 
years  of  practice  he  became  very  rapid  and  proficient  in  his  special 
line  of  work,  but  entirely  lacked  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  produce 
the  other  parts.  He  was  simply  a  specialized  laborer.  This  change 
to  machine  methods  is  usually  regarded  as  being  the  main  cause  of  tJie 
final  break-up  of  the  old-time  apprenticeship  system. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  the  old  artisans  gradually 
disappeared,  and  to  take  their  place  there  remained  only  those  whose 
training  was  merely  mechanical.  The  deterioration  of  the  workmen 
eventually  became  so  pronounced  that  many  attempts  were  made  either 
to  restore  the  guild  system  or  to  substitute  another  that  would  sei've 
the  purpose.  All  such  attempts,  however,  resulted  in  failure.  New 
conditions  had  arisen,  and  they  required  new  remedies. 

Private  initiative  firet  adopted  the  use  of  new  palliative  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  industrial  disorders  in  France.  Among  the  first 
to  foresee  the  impending  change  and  to  realize  the  effect  it  would  hare 
upon  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  nation  was  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, a  colonel  of  cavalry,  who  during  certain  travels  in  Switzer- 
land learned  of  a  school  that  had  been  founded  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
in  1599.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  institution  was  that  it  had  main- 
tained a  section  for  industrial  education.  The  Duke-was  so  favorably 
impressed  by  this  feature  that  he  detei*mined  to  establish  a  similar 
institution  in  France.  Following  up  this  determination  he  founded  at 
his  own  expense  an  institution  in  which  the  sons  of  subofficers  of  his 
r^ment  could  receive  a  general  elementary  instruction  and  also  pursue 
an  apprenticeship  in  cei-tain  ordinary  trades.  This  was  the  first  insti- 
tution for  special  trade  instruction  established  in  France.  It  was 
declared  a  national  school  by  the  first  republic  in  1799,  and  at  a  later 
date  was  converted  into  a  school  for  the  training  of  foremen.  This 
institution  was  the  forerunner  of  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades.  It 
was  followed  by  other  Government  institutions  of  similar  character, 
but  in  all  the  earlier  Government  schools  the  technical  instruction  was 
placed  upon  a  plane  above  the  requirements  and  abilities  of  the  ordinary 
artisan. 

Although  the  Government  began  at  this  early  date  to  provide  facil- 
ities for  higher  technical  instruction,  it  was  not  until  the  last  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  turned  its  attention  seriously  to  the 
task  of  providing  for  the  technical  training  of  ordinary  workmen. 
This  had  always  been  considered  the  province  of  the  communes, 
departments,  and  private  bodies.  Local  needs,  it  was  thought,  could 
be  best  realized  and  provided  for  by  those  more  in  touch  with  condi- 
tions existing  in  their  respective*  localities.  Various  bodies,  in  time, 
took  up  the  task  each  in  its  own  way  and  for  this  reason  tiie  develop- 
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ment  in  France  of  institutions  for  giving  trade  and  technical  insti-uc- 
tion  has  proceeded  along  a  number  of  more  or  less  independent  linesi 

At  present  there  is  an  elaborate  system  of  trade  and  technical  schools 
organized  and  controlled  by  the  Government;  of  schools  maintained 
by  the  departmental  and  municipal  authorities;  and  of  schools  oper- 
ated under  the  auspices  of  private  individuals  and  private  bodies^ 
such  as  trade  organizations,  employers'  associations,  stock  companies, 
religious  organizations,  etc.  As  a  general  rule  this  development  of 
institutions  through  so  many  independent  initiatives  has  caused  very 
little  duplication. 

The  institutions  maintained  by  the  Government  are  only  to  a  limited 
extent  special  trade  schools  which  prepare  students  for  particular 
definite  occupations.  The  main  purpose  in  most  of  them  is  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  giving  a  broad  industrial  training  which  combines 
a  thorough  course  of  scientific  and  technical  study  with  enough  pi-ac- 
tical  work  to  render  students  expecting  to  enter  the  handicrafts  or 
factory  work  familiar  with  tiae  manual  operations  of  the  various  trades. 
The  schools  are  in  most  cases  excellently  equipped  with  shops  for  the 
practice  of  the  principal  metal  and  wood  working  tirades. 

The  task  of  founding  special  schools  for  education  purely  of  a  trade 
character  or  instruction  in  respect  to  highly  specialized  branches  of 
industrial  work  has,  as  a  rule,  been  left  to  local  governments  and 
private  bodies  or  individuals,  although  the  Government  has  encour- 
aged their  efforts  in  various  ways,  and  in  many  cases  has  assisted  ia 
the  maintenance  of  their  schools  through  the  grant  of  annual  sub- 
sidies. Great  liberality  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Government  in  this 
respect.  While  there  were  but  48  institutions  receiving  financial  aid 
fropi  the  ministry  of  commerce  in  1880,  their  number  in  1900  was  292 
or  over  six  times  as  great  as  in  the  former  year. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  technical  education 
along  each  of  the  different  lines  upon  which  it  has  been  developed, 
but  this  would  be  beyond  the  province  of  the  present  report. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
plex system  of  technical  schools  in  France  is  the  direct  and  active  part 
taken  by  the  Government.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  best  to  relate 
in  some  detail  the  most  important  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  the 
matter  by  the  Government.  Some  of  the  most  important  facts  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  schools  by  societies,  organizations, 
municipalities,  etc.,  will,  however,  be  presented  in  the  proper  place  by 
way  of  explanation. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Government  began  the  work  of  providing 
facilities  for  trade  and  technical  educadon  with  the  conversion  of  the 
.private  school  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  into  a  national  institu- 
tion in  1799.  It  is  said  that  this  institution  was  used  for  a  while  as  a 
9257—02  46 
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military  Mchool,  but  its  industrial  character  waa  soon  restored.  A 
similar  institution  was  created  by  the  Government  in  1804,  but  despite 
this  early  beginning  the  definite  rounding-  out  of  a  logical  system  of 
State  schools  for  trade  and  technical  education  was  not  accomplished 
until  the  year  1900. 

In  France,  as  in  mo»t  other  countries,  it  was  impracticable  to  outline 
in  advance  a  comprehensive  system.  One  scjiool  after  another  was 
established  by  the  State  when  the  need  Ijecame  particularly  urgent. 
The  result  was  that  while  adequate  provision  was  made  in  some  direc- 
tions other  fields  were  wholly  neglected.  Schools  were  organized 
without  any  pai-ticular  ciFort  to  establit^h  a  definite  I'elation.shlp 
between  them.  Even  the  matter  of  control  and  8uper\'islon  was  not 
on  a  logical  basis.  As  these  schools  became  more  numerous,  however, 
and  the  importance  of  technical  education  was  better  appreciated,  the 
necessity  for  bringing  the  various  institutions  under  a  general  system 
was  recognized,  and  by  a  series  of  laws  and  administrative  ordei*s, 
the  last  of  which  bears  the  date  of  April  13,  1900,  this  was  finally 
accomplished.  France  to-day  possesses  a  remarkably  complete  system 
of  trade  and  technical  schools,  operating  under  public  auspices,  for 
furnishing  technical  education  in  all  grades,  from  the  teaching  of  the 
simple  operations  of  ordinary  trades  to  the  ti-aining  of  engineers  for 
the  most  advanced  scientific  and  technical  work. 

It  is  of  interest  to  trace  briefly  the  different  steps  by  which  this 
result  was  accomplished.  As  the  history  of  the  state  system  of  tech- 
nical schools  is  to  a  considerable  extent  intermingled  with  that  of 
public  instruction — at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  legislation  and  decrees 
concerning  particular  grades  of  instruction — it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
present  a  few  of  the  main  fact^  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
public-school  system  in  France. 

Public-school  education  in  France  practically  dates  from  the  efforts 
of  M.  Guizot  in  its  behalf  in  1833.  In  that  3'ear  he  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  making  it  compulsory  upon  every  commune  in  France 
to  establish  a  public  school.  Pnmary  education  was  at  the  same  time 
divided  into  two  grades — elementar}'  and  superior.  The  elementary 
primary  schools  corresponded  approximately  to  the  grade  schools  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  superior  primary  schools  to  the  high 
schools.  Pupils  entered  the  latter  after  they  had  l>een  graduated  from 
the  elementary  schools  at  13  years  of  age,  and  remained  until  the  age 
of  16  or  17. 

In  1850  the  superior  primary  schools  were  abolished,  as  for  various 
reasons  they  had  not  been  successful.  In  1881,  however,  they  were 
revived  and  have  since  undergone  a  great  development  and  at  present 
constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the. 
country. 

An  act  passed  June  16,  1881,  made  primary  education  absolutely 
free,  and  an  act  of  March  28,  1882,  made  attendance  at  school  corn- 
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pulfiory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  jears,  and  public 
education  was  given  a  purel}'  secular  character.  By  a  law  of  October 
30,  1886,  public  priuutry  education  was  definitely  organised  in  its 
various  grades  and  intrusted  exclusireiy  to  the  laity. 

It  was  not  until  a  general  system  of  public,  primary  education 
had  been  definitely  established  that  the  French  Government  began 
seriously  to  concern  itself  with  the  subject  of  primary  trade  and  tech- 
nical education.  In  1862  M.  Rouland,  minister  of  public  iastiiicdon, 
appointed  a  commission  to  make  an  investigation  concerning  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  agricultural  instruction  in  public  and  private 
educational  institutions.  His  successor,  M.  Duruy,  continued  and 
enlarged  the  scope  of  this  iuquir}'. '  The  commission  visited  institu- 
tions in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England  and  made  a  very  interest- 
ing report,  which  indicated  the  urgent  necessity  of  devising  some 
system  of  trade  training  to  take  the  place  of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
which  was  rapidly  sinking  into  decay.  No  immediate  action, 
however,  resulted. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  showing  made  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  and  that  year  may  be  taken  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  modern  movement  to  establish  a  s^'stem  of  public 
trade  and  technical  schools  of  a  primary  grade  in  France. 

The  country  generally  became  interested  in  the  question,  and  various 
public  bodies  urged  the  Government  to  take  action.  After  consider- 
ing and  rejecting  a  proposition  which  provided  for  the  establishment 
by  the  state  of  a  technical  school  in  each  department,  a  plan  was 
accepted  which  made  provision  for  grafting  technical  instruction  upon 
existing  primary  schools.  This  plan  was  leg^ly  adopted  in  the  law  of 
December  11,  1880. 

This  law  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  founding  of  special  schools 
by  minor  public  bodies  and  thus  to  lay  tlie  foundation  of  public  tech- 
nical education  of  a  primary  grade.  The  result  of  the  law  was  to 
give  lise  to  a  new  order  of  institutions  known  as  manual  appren- 
ticeship schools,  under  which  title  were  gi'ouped  (1)  existing  apprentice- 
ship fH^tools  founded  by  communes  or  departments,  and  (2)  advanced 
primary  schools  which  gave  considerable  attention  to  technical  train- 
ing. The  purpose  of  the  new  class  of  schools  was  to  provide  genend 
technical  instruction  and  to  develop  manual  dexterity  in  j'ouths 
destined  for  manual  tmdes.  Nothing  like  apprenticeship  to  any  par- 
ticular trade  was  contemplated,  however.  Both  the  foregoing  classes 
of  schools  were  placed  under  the  category  of  "  primary  schools,"  and 
the  expenditures  for  their  maintenance  were  made  obligatory  on  the 
departments  and  oommanes.  By  this  law  tlie  manual  apprenticeship 
schools  and  advanced  primary  schools  that  fulfilled  the  requirements 
as  to  technical  instruction  were  placed  to  a  cei*tain  extent  under  the 
control  of  the  ministry'  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts  and  the  min- 


istry of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
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As  a  result  of  an  administrative  order  of  July  30, 1881,  which  prac- 
tically nullified  the  law,  not  a  single  manual  apprenticeship  school  was 
founded  by  a  department  or  commune  during  the  period  from  1880  to 
1888.  The  superior  primary  schools  giving  attention  to  industrial 
training,  however,  seceived  a  considerable  development. 

One  result  of  the  law  of  December  11,  1880,  was  the  establishment 
by  the  Government  of  the  three  national  trade  schools  of  ArmentiSres, 
Vieraon,  and  Voiron.  These  were  intended  to  seiTe  as  models  for  the 
new  institutions  which  it  was  hoped  to  call  into  existence.  Another 
school  of  the  same  character  was  opened  at  Nantes  at  a  later  date. 

The  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  law  of  1880,  in  respect  to  its 
failure  to  induce  the  founding  of  manual  apprenticeship  schools,  led  to 
the  appointment  in  1886  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
propose  reforms.  The  outcome  of  this  inquiry  was  the  promulgation 
of  an  official  order,  dated  March  17,  1888,  which  was  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  the  existing  confusion  regarding  the  relative  spheres  of 
the  two  ministries  in  the  management  of  the  manual  apprenticeship 
schools,  that  hav^ing  been  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  law  of 
1880.  This  order  defined  the  form  of  government  of  these  schools, 
their  programme  of  studies,  conditions  of  entrance,  etc.  It  also 
placed  them  definitely  under  the  joint  control  of  the  two  ministries 
mentioned.  The  order  remained  in  force  until  1892,  in  so  far  as  the 
manual  apprenticeship  schools  were  concerned. 

In  the  meantime,  by  law  of  July  21,  1891,  the  National  Practical 
School  for  Workmen  and  Foremen  was  established  at  Cluny.  The 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  which  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  the  scheme  of  government  schools,  was  the  feeling 
that  the  national  schools  of  ai-ts  and  trades  did  not  reach  the  workmen 
and  were  useful  only  for  training  manners  and  directors,  and  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  preparing  competent  foremen  and  sub- 
directors. 

While  the  order  of  March  17,  1888,  undoubtedly  accomplished  some 
good,  it  but  partially  met  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  During  the 
period  from  1888  to  1892,  59  advanced  primary  schools  had  conformed 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  December  11,  1880,  and  the  order  of 
March  17, 1888.  The  development  of  technical  instruction  in  advanced 
primary  schools  was  the  most  important  result  of  the  law  of  December 
11,  1880,  for  by  that  result  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  very 
important  class  of  institutions  known  as  practical  schools  of  commerce 
and  industry.  During  the  four-year  period  referred  to  it  was  demon- 
stmted  that  the  scheme  of  organization,  as  provided  for  in  the  law  of 
1880  and  the  order  of  March  17,  1888,  did  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  joint  control  by  two 
ministries  with  the  attendant  confusion  of  aims  and  purposes,  it  was 
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fiDally  realized  that  the  technical  instruction  as  giren  in  the  manual 
apprenticeship  and  assimilated  schools  did  not  produce  the  results 
that  were  desired. 

Heretofore  industrial  education  had  been  considered  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  complement  of  primary  instruction  than  as  a  preparation 
for  real  work.  It  became  evident  that  a  change  in  control,  as  well  as 
in  the  organization  of  schools  for  primary  technical  instruction,  was 
necessary  if  any  practical  advantages  were  to  be  derived  from  them, 
p  This  change  was  accomplished  in  1892.    By  a  section  inserted  in  the 

financial  law  of  January  26  of  that  year,  it  was  provided  that  hence- 
forth the  advanced  primary  schools  in  which  the  instruction  was 
largely  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  character  should  be  exclu- 
sively under  the  authority  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry, 
and  that  the  class  should  take  the  general  name  of  "practical  schools 
of  commerce  and  industry  "  {ecoles  jM'atiqves  de  commerce  et  d'industrte). 
■  The  ministry  of  conuuerce  and  industry  was  at  the  same  time  given 
the  authority  to  sanction  the  transformation  of  ordinary  superior  pri- 
mary schools  into  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry,  or  to 
authorize  the  founding  of  new  institutions  of  this  class  wherever  neces- 
sary. In  these  schools  the  importance  of  technical  instruction  is  fully 
realized,  and  it  is  given  a  relatively  large  share  of  the  total  tone. 

One  can  hardly  overstate  the  importance  of  the  reform  accom- 
plished by  this  law.  For  the  first  time  France  was  given  a  system 
of  primary  trade  and  technical  schools  under  Government  auspices 
whose  chief  aim  was  industrial  instruction,  and  whose  work  was 
supervised  by  the  department  having  to  do  with  trade  and  industiy 
rather  than  education. 

This  policy  of  intrusting  to  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry 
all  schools  for  the  provision  of  commercial  tind  industrial  education 
was  further  carried  out  by  the  financial  law  of  April  13,  1900,  which 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  this  department  the  four  national 
trade  schools  of  Armenti^res,  Nantes,  Vierzon,  and  Voiron. 

The  same  process  of  intrusting  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
schools  to  the  department  having  charge  of  those  fields  to  which  the 
«  instruction  relates  rather  than  to  a  single  authority  in  the  person  of 

the  minister  of  public  instruction  has  been  logically  carried  out  in 
respect  to  all  the  other  classes  of  scholastic  institutions,  so  that  each 
of  tiie  ministries  now  has  exclusive  control  of  schools  that  give  special 
instruction  in  matters  coming  within  the  sphere  of  its  activities.  All 
those  schools  that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  report  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  three  ministries,  that  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try, that  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts,  and  that  of  public  works. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  the  Government  schools  and  schools 
under  Government  supervision,  with  which  this  report  is  concerned, 
are  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  ministry  of  oommerce 
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ftod  ioduatry.  Under  this  uiinistr3'  are  included  adl  the  State  technicid 
and  trade  schools  propei',  except  Uiose  having  to  do  vith  the  teaching 
of  mining  and  decorative  or  industrial  art. 

In  the  following  enumeration  of  schools,  faLting  under  the  spheres 
of  the  several  mlnis^tries,  mention  of  a  largo  number  of  institutions 
which  belong  to  classes  not  considered  in  this  report  is  avoided  as  far 
as  possible,  as  such  enumeration  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
Private,  departmental,  communal,  and  other  institutions  that  receive 
State  aid  u«  also  broi^jfht  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  one  or 
tlie  other  ministries.    The  schools  under  each  ministry  are  as  follows: 

Ministry  of  commeiY«  and  industry:  (1)  National  Conservatory  of 
Arts  and  IViides,  at  Paris.  (2)  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures, at  Paris.  (3)  Four  nat»mal  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  at  Aix, 
Angers,  CSi&ions-mir-Marue,  and  Lisle,  (i)  National  Practical  School 
for  Workmen  and  Foremen,  at  Ouny.  (5)  N^onal  Apprenticeship 
School,  at  Dellys  (Algeria).  (6)  Two  nadonal  schools  of  watch- 
making, at  Cluses  and  Besan^ on.  (7)  Four  national  trade  schools,  at 
Armenti^res,  Nantes,  Yicrzon,  and  Voiron.  (8)  Thirty-four  practical 
schools  of  commerce  and  industry,  which,  although  being  depui^* 
mental  and  oommnnal  institutions,  are  so  thoroughly  under  State 
control  and  supervision  that  they  are  included  in  this  list.  They  are 
separable  into  three  cat^oiies — (a)  Sixteea  practical  schools  of  indos- 
tr\',  located  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Brest,  Firminy,  Havre,  Lisle,  Mu:- 
seille,  Montb^liard,  Morcz,  Pont-de-fieauvoi^,  Bonnes,  Bomans, 
Souen,  Soint-Chamond,  Saint-Didier-la-S£anve,  Saint-Etienne,  and 
Vienne;  (b)  two  practical  s(^hools  of  commerce  (not  considered  in  the 
present  report),  located  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  and  Narbonne;  (c)  six- 
teen practical  schools  of  commei'ce  fuid  indust^j*,  of  which  ten  are  for 
males  and  sis  for  females.  The  schook  for  males  are  located  at  Agen, 
B6ziers,  Oette,  Fourmies,  GrenoblCjC^)  Limoges,  Le  Mans,  Mazamet, 
Niines,  and  Reims;  those  for  females  are  located  at  Bonlo^ne-sur-Mer, 
Havre,  Marseille,  Nantes,  Rouen,  and  Saint-Etienne. 

Aside  from  the  State  schools,  a  vary  large  number  of  institutions, 
inclttdmg  municipal,  communal,  departm6ntal,.and  private  sc^fools  for 
purely  trade  and  technical  instruction,  are  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  this  department. 

Ministry  of  public  instructbn  and  fine  ai*ts:  The  only  State  institu- 
tions under  this  ministr3'  with  which  this  report  is  concerned  are  Uioee 
for  teaching  decorative  or  industrial  art.  They  are:  National  School 
of  Arts  applied  to  Industry,  at  Bourges;  four  national  schools  of  dec- 
orative art  at  Aubusson,  Limoges,  Nice,  and  Fai'Is;  National  School 
of  Industrial  Arts,  at  Boubaix;  and  School  of  Ceramics  attached  to  the 
National  Manufactor}',  at  Sevres. 

a  This  school  also  contains  a  diviaon  of  asrifultnre.  . 
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Besides  these  State  institutions  n  number  of  municipal,  depart- 
mental, and  communal  schools  of  decorative  and  industrial  art  which 
receive  subsidies  from  the  State  are  placed  under  this  ministry. 

Ministry  of  public  works:  Only  a  few  schools  have  been  placed 
under  this  ministry  and  they  are:  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges  and 
School  of  Mines,  at  Paris,  both  of  which  are  recruited  f  rom'^graduates 
of  the  polytechnic  school;  School  of  Mines,  at  Saint-Etienne;  and 
schools  for  mine  bosses  and  foremen,  at  Alais  and  Douai.  The  two 
latter  are  tlie  only  institutions  under  this  ministry  that  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

The  National  Government  has,  as  already  stated,  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  leave  the  establishment  of  schools  for  what  is  termed  the  primary 
grade  of  technical  instruction  to  the  minor  public  authorities  and  to 
private  initiative.  As  a  result  there  hare  arisen  a  large  number  of 
trade  school:^,  continuation  schools,  trade  courses,  etc.,  which  are 
maintained  by  local  government^t,  by  titule  unions,  by  employers* 
associations,  by  religious  orders,  by  societies,  etc. 

These  institutions  in  a  large  measure  arc  meant  to  serve  a  more 
specific  pui*poso  as  regards  the  preparation  of  students  for  particular 
trades,  or  their  improvement  ther«n,  than  are  the  national  schools. 
The  trade  schools  proper,  for  instance,  in  most  cases  aim  to  give  the 
student  a  complete  training  in  the  manual  operations  of  a  trade — in 
other  words,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  apprenticeship.  They  are, 
without  exception,  intended  to  fill  certain  definite  needs  of  the  IoceUi- 
ties  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Aside  from  the  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry  the 
departments  and  communes  maintain  comparatively  few  trade  or  indus- 
trial schools.  Neither  do  municipalities  as  a  rule,  but  each  class  of 
local  governments  pays  considerable  attention  to  industrial  drawing. 
Their  schools  are  generally  subsidized  by  the  State,  in  which  case  a 
general  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  central  Government.  About 
forty  superior  primaiy  schools  that  carry  industrial  courses  have  not 
as  j'et  received  sufficient  development  in  a  technical  direction  to  bring 
them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry 
under  the  new  arrangement.  The  tendency,  however,  is  toward  the 
tmns formation  of  all  such  schools  into  "practical  schools.'* 

The  only  system  of  municipal  schools  that  requires  special  mention 
is  that  of  Paris.  For  a  number  of  years  the  municipal  authorities 
have  displayed  great  energy  in  providing  model  institutions  for  trade 
and  technical  education.  They  hare  spared  no  expense  in  the  matters 
of  buildings,,  equipment,  and  teaching  personnel,  and  as  a  result,  Paris 
has  at  present  the  most  progresuve  schools  in  France  for  the  primary 
giude  of  trade  instruction. 

The  motives  for  the  efforts  of  the  municipality  in  this  direction  are 
the  same  as  those  which  actuated  the  central  Government   Nowhere  in 
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France  was  the  breakdown  of  the  apprenticeship  system  and  the 
results  of  specialization  due  to  the  inti*oduction  of  new  methods  more 
severely  felt  than  in  Paris.  The  authorities  turned  their  attention  at 
an  early  date  to  experiments  for  ameliorating  conditions  arising  from 
the  lack  of  technic^  training.  Various  plans  were  tried,  but  no  real 
success  was  gained  until,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  municipal 
council  on  May  27,  1872,  a  model  school  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
wood  and  metal  working  trades  was  established  dii'ectly  by  the  city 
authorities.  This  institution,  now  known  as  the  Diderot  school,  pro- 
duced satisfactory  results  and  it  was  followed  by  other  municipal 
schools,  for  both  males  and  females. 

At  present  the  city  has  two  schools  for  wood  and  metal  working,  a 
school  of  furniture  making,  a  school  of  industrial  drawing,  a  school 
of  industrial  art,  a  school  of  physics  and  chemistry  as  applied  to  indus- 
try, and  a  school  for  the  printing  trades,  all  of  which  are  for  boys. 
For  girls  there  have  been  established  six  schools  in  which  are  taught 
a  variety  of  the  trades  for  which  women  are  adapted.  They  are  schools 
for  dressmaking,  millinery,  artificial-flower  making,  corset  making, 
trade  drawing,  painting,  etc. 

Each  of  the  Parisian  schools  has  a  supervisory  committee  appointed 
by  the  municipal  council,  composed  of  members  of  the  council  and  a 
variable  number  of  manufacturers  or  merchants  who  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  trades  taught.  One  representative  of  the  ministry  of 
commerce  and  one  from  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  are  also 
placed  on  each  committee.  The  powers  of  these  committees  are  not 
defined  by  regulation,  but  they  exercise  general  supervision  over  the 
direction  and  finances  of  the  schools,  being  subject  only  to  the  veto 
power  of  the  municipal  council. 

The  number  of  institutions  estAblished  by  labor  unions  and  employ- 
ers' associations  is  very  large  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  greater 
number  of  such  institutions  are  evening  technical,  trade,  and  drawing 
schools.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  class  known  as  continuation 
schools  and  courses,  although  there  are  a  few  genuine  trade  schools 
among  them.  They  ai*e  found  all  over  France,  but  are  naturally  more 
numerous  in  Paris  than  elsewhere.  In  this  city  they  are  usually  limited 
to  giving  instruction  in  some  particular  trade  or  related  group  of  trades 
pertaining  to  a  single  industry.  Many  of  these  institutions  receive 
subsidies  from  the  State,  department,  and  municipality.  Those  that 
receive  State  subsidies  must  submit  to  the  inspection  established  by 
the  State.  There  are  several  private  evening  schools  and  classes, 
in  and  out  of  Paris^  which  have  been  founded  by  private  societies 
(pfailomatic  societies,  philotechnic  societies,  etc.).  Some  societies 
maintain  a  very  large  number  of  courses  for  technical  instruction  in 
several  industries. 

In  any  account  of  industrial  education  in  France  prominent  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  work  of  various  religious  orders,  Pf^Ftimip 
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larly  that  of  the  orders  known  as  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  {Fr^es  dea  Scales  Chretiennes)  and  the  Salcsian  priests  {PrStres 

Soldsiens). 

The  former  of  these  ordei-s  was  founded  by  Jean-Baptiste  de  la  Salle 
(165:1-1719).  Its  object,  as  the  name  implies,  is  educational.  Until 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  order  concerned  itself 
chiefly  with  the  primary  education  of  children  of  the  working  classes. 
At  an  early  day,  however,  it  recognized  the  need  of  commercial  and 
industrial  education,  and  began  establishing  schools  for  that  purpose. 
No  definite  plan,  however,  in  the  organization  of  such  schools  is  fol- 
lowed. Each  school  is  provided  with  the  programme  that  best  meets 
the  local  needs.  Among  the  schools  directed  by  the  brothers  are  found 
those  in  which  theory  predominates,  others  in  which  shopwork  is 
given  the  larger  share  of  the  time,  and  still  others  which  are  merely 
preparatoiy  to  more  advanced  industrial  schools.  In  the  latter  class 
of  schools  shopwork  is  almost  entirely  absent,  merely  enough  time 
being  devoted  to  it  to  enable  students  to  discover  their  aptitudes  and 
to  facilitate  their  entrance  into  the  higher  schools. 

In  1900  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Schools  conducted  36  institutions 
in  France  in  which  industrial  education  was  given  a  place.  In  only  7 
of  the  36  schools,  however,  are  the  aims  and  the  character  of  the 
industrial  instruction  of  such  nature  as  to  bring  them  within  the  lines 
of  this  report. 

The  Salesian  Priests  is  the  name  given  to  an  order  founded  by  Don 
Bosco  in  1857.  The  oi'der  originated  in  Italy,  but  at  present  it  directs 
educational  institutions  in  various  European  countries.  In  1875  the 
order  established  its  first  trade  school  in  France,  at  Nice,  and  eight 
others  have  been  established  at  various  places  since  that  date.  Only 
five  of  these  schools  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report.  ThiB  instruc- 
tion in  the  other  four  relates  to  agriculture,  etc.  These  schools  do 
not  present  the  same  diversity  of  organization  as  is  shown  in  those 
directed  by  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Schools.  Their  purpose  is  gen- 
erally more  specific.  Those  in  which  the  instruction  is  of  a  trade 
character  prepare  students  for  entering  directly  upon  industrial  work 
upon  leaving  the  schools,  that  is,  they  aim  to  produce  skilled  workmen. 

Of  three  or  four  other  orders,  each  maintains  a  regular  trade  school. 
A  few  congregational  schools  fulfill  more  or  less  completely  the  require- 
ments of  an  industrial  school  as  the  term  is  defined  in  this  chapter. 

An  elaborate  system  of  administration  and  inspection  of  the  State  . 
and  subsidized  schools  has  been  provided  in  numerous  laws  and  decrees. 
The  principal  features  of  the  general  system  of  administration  and 
inspection  of  those  schools  which  come  under  the  direction  or  super- 
vision of  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry  are  as  follows:  At 
the  head  of  the  entire  system  is  the  minister  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try, who  is  the  final  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  schools. 
He  is  assisted  by  two  bodies  whose  functions  are  of  a  general  /^^9r> 
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They  are  the  superior  council  on  technical  education  and  the  commit- 
tee of  inspection. 

The  superior  council  on  technical  education  was  eutablished  by  an 
imperial  deci'ee  of  March  19, 1870,  but  has  been  repeatedly  reorganized 
since  that  date.  At  the  present  time  it  consists  of  4  senators  and  6 
deputies;  8  divisional  inspectors  of  technical  instruction;  2  depart- 
mental inspectors  of  technical  instruction;  6  representatives  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce;  2  representatives  of  trade  unions  which  have 
organized  trade  schools  or  courses;  2  representatives  of  employers'  ^ 
associations  which  have  oi'gauized  such  schools  or  courses;  2  women 
representing  the  trade  education  of  girls;  10  manufacturers,  merchants, 
or  publicists  occupying-  themselves  with  the  matter  of  trade  educa- 
tion; 1  director  of  a  national  school  of  arts  and  ti'ades;  1  director  of  a 
pm'tical  school  of  industry;  1  director  of  a  practical  school  of  com- 
merce; and  2  directors  of  superior  schools  of  commerce.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  members  is  made  by  the  minister  of  commerce  and 
industry,  and  the  term  of  office  is  four  years.  In  addition  to  these 
members,  who  are  appointed,  the  following  persons  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers: The  director  of  the  teaching  staff  and  accounts  of  technical 
instruction;  the  director  of  labor  and  industry;  the  director  of  the 
national  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades;  <lie  director  of  the  central 
school  of  arts  and  manufactures;  the  assistant  director  of  technical 
education;  the  inspector-general  of  technical  education;  Uie  inspector 
of  the  outside  service  of  architecture;  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
commercial  education. 

Within  this  council  thei*c  is  constituted  a  pcnminent  council  con- 
sisting of  the  ex-officio  members  and  ten  othei's  designated  by  minis- 
terial order. 

The  superior  council  is  required  to  give  its  advice  and  opinion  in  all 
general  questions  pei*taining  to  technical  education  which  the  minister 
may  submit  to  it.  In  some  cases  its  particular  functions  ai'e  defined 
in  special  regulations. 

The  committee  of  inspection  is  composed  of  the  director  of  technical 
education,  who  acts  as  president;  the  inspector-general  of  technical 
education;  the  assistant  director  of  technical  education;  the  inspectors 
of  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry;  the  divisional  inspect- 
ors, who  have  within  the  [«st  two  years  been  charged  with  speciid 
missions  in  relation  to  practical  schools;  and  a  chief  of  a  bureau  of  the 
central  administration,  who  acts  as  secretary.  The  functions  of  this 
committee  are  purely  advisory  and  consultative. 

The  actual  inspection  service  of  technical  education  is  vested  in  the 
following  officials:  The  inspector-general;  divisional  inspectors;  de- 
partmental inspectors;  and  inspectors  of  practical  schools  of  commerce 
and  industry. 

The  inspector-general  is  the  administrative  head  of  the  inspection 
service.    His  authority  extends  over  all  the  technical  schools, ^mcber 
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the  minifitry  of  oommoroe  and  industry.  He  is,  faoweTer,  specially 
chu-ged  -with  the  inspection  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Arta  and 
■Trac^,  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  the  national 
schools  of  arts  »id  trades,  the  j^ational  Practical  School  for  Workanen 
and  Foremen  at  Cluny,  and  the  national  watchmaking  schools  at  Quses 
and  Besan^on. 

UiKler  the  inspector-genetal  are  the  divisional  inspectors.  These 
officers  were  first  provided  for  in  1888,  their  functions  then  being  to 
inspect  the  manual  apprenticeship  schools  called  fortii  under  the  law 
of  December  11, 1880.  At  the  present  time  their  chief  duties  are  to 
inspect  the  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry  and  the  supe- 
rior commercial  schools  recognized  by  the  (jovernment,  as  well  as 
private  institutions  receiving  State  aid.  They  also  undertake  special 
studies  or  inquiries. 

The  departmental  inspectors  assume  the  frequent  inspection  of  the 
pi-actical  schools  of  industry  and  commerce  in  their  department  and 
the  private  technical  schools  and  courses  receiving  encouragement  from 
the  department.  These  inq>ectors  are  selected  from  among  the  chief 
manu^turers  of  each  district,  and  8er\'e  without  remuneration. 

The  inspectors  of  the  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry 
devote  their  attention  to  that  class  of  schools  and  also  have  charge  of 
the  organization  of  post-graduate  work. 

A  similar  system  of  supen'ision  and  inspection  is  provided  for  the 
schools  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  and  fine  arts. 

CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  is  no  general  classification  of  all  the  schools  of  public  or  pri- 
vate character  in  any  of  the  later  French  reports.  An  exanunation  of 
individual  schools,  however,  shows  that  a  general  classification  is 
feasible.  The  classification  is  necessarily  incomplete  in  some  respects 
mud  in  some  instances  is  rather  arbitrarily  made.  It  was  not  possible 
to  secure  direct  information  from  every  institution  in  a  field  so  large; 
hence,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  descriptions  contained  in  recent 
reports  issued  by  the  French  Government  for  much  of  the  infoima- 
tion  upon  which  this  classification  is  based.  In  a  few  instances  there 
has  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  disposition  to  make  of  the 
school,  especially  when  its  character  is  mixed,  as  in  the  case  of  schools 
in  which  the  instruction  is  partly  industrial  and  partly  in  relation  to 
art  Each  institution  has  been  placed,  however,  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  the  information  at  hand  would  allow. 

£ach  class  into  whidi  the  schools  have  been  separated  is  briefly 
d^ned,  so  that  the  reasons  for  placing  particular  schools  in  one  or 
another  class  may  be  seen.  The  general  distinctions  drawn  between 
classes  are  well  marked.   Although  some  institutions  have  been  classed 
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as  schools  for  udvanced  industrial  education,  the  classification  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  based  upon  the  grades  of  general  instruction  to  which  that 
given  in  these  schools  corresponds,  but  rather  upon  the  schemes  of 
organization  presented  by  and  the  purposes  to  be  subserved  in  the 
individual  schools.  Thus  a  primary  and  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
grade  of  schools  may  occasionally  be  found  in  the  same  class. 

The  following  types  of  institutions  for  ti*ade  and  technical  instruc- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  France: 

1.  Schools  for  advanced  industrial  education. 

2.  Schools  for  decorative  and  industrial  art. 

3.  Practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry. 

4.  National  trade  schools. 

5.  Trade  schools  for  several  trades. 

6.  Trade  schools  for  single  trades. 

7.  General  industrial  schools. 

8.  Trade  and  technical  continuation  schools  and  courses. 

9.  Industrial  drawing  schools. 

This  classification  will  be  found  to  include,  under  one  head  or  another, 
every  French  institution  which  properly  deserves  considei-ation  in 
this  report.  In  some  classes,  especially  tJiose  containing  the  trade 
schools  proper,  there  will  be  found  considerable  variety  of  organiza- 
tion as  regards  the  amount  of  practical  work  required  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  technical  instruction  is  carried.  In  pages  following 
the  principal  characteristics  of  each  class  of  institutions  will  be  briefly 
mentioned. 

S0H00I.8  FOB  ABVAKCED  INDUSTBIAX.  EDUOATXOH. 

This  class  includes  a  number  of  institutions  in  which  the  instmctioD 
corresponds  to  the  secondary  and  superior  grades  obtaining  in  other 
educational  institutions.  The  following  institutions  are  included  in 
the  class: 

National  institutions:  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  at  Paris; 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  at  Paris;  national  schools 
of  mines,  at  Paris  and  Saint-Etienne;  National  School  of  Roads  and 
Bridges,  at  Paris;  four  national  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  at  Aix, 
Angers,  Chfilons-snr-Marne,  and  Lisle;  National  Practical  School  for 
Workmen  and  Foremen,  at  Cluny. 

Other  public  schools:  Electro-technic  Institute,  annexed  to  the  Uni- 
versity, at  Nancy;  Industrial  Institute  of  Northern  France  (depart- 
mental), at  Lisle. 

Private  schools:  Central  School  (maintained  by  a  stock  company), 
at  Lyon;  Catholic  School  of  Higher  Industrial  Studies,  at  Lisle;  Tech- 
nical Institute  (Catholic;  maintained  by  a  stock  company),  at  Boubaix; 
Catholic  Institute  of  Arts  and  Titulcs,  at  Lisle. 
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Many  of  these  institutions  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  report,  but 
most  of  them  are,  however,  briefly  mentioned  in  the  general  state- 
ments which  follow. 

The  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  at  Paris,  is  an  institution 
originally  intended  as  a  repository  of  machinery,  models,  designs, 
dcscnptions  of  machinery  and  mechanical  appliances,  technical  vol- 
ames,  etc.,  but  its  field  has  been  enlarged  by  the  provision  of  facilities 
for  advanced  scientific  study  in  connection  with  various  lines  of  indus- 
try. It  possesses  laboratories  for  original  research  in  mechanics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  applied  to  various  industries,  electricity,  etc., 
and  offers  a  series  of  free  lecture  <x>ur8es.  It  has  no  definite  curricu- 
lum, but  rather  constitutes  an  institution  that  offers  advantages  to 
students  making  special  investigations  in  nmtters  connected  with  some 
line  of  industrial  or  agricultural  work,  etc. 

The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  at  Paris,  has  a  more 
definite  organization  than  that  of  the  Conservatory.  Its  pui'pose  is  to 
form  engineers  of  the  highest  grades  in  all  branches  of  industry.  It 
is  at  present  installed  in  quarters  which  were  built  for  it  at  a  total 
expense  of  10,788,860  francs  ($2,082,250).  The  professions  specially 
prepared  for  are  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy,  and 
industrial  chemistry.  About  240  new  students  are  admitted  each  year. 
Entrance  is  secured  through  competitive  examination.  The  duration 
of  the  courses  is  three  years.  French  students  who  are  recognized  as 
specially  qualified  for  the  military  service  are  given  a  complete  mili- 
tary instruction.  On  the  theory  that  no  matter  what  profession  stu- 
dents intend  to  follow  they  have  need  of  certain  gener^  scientific 
training,  all  the  students  follow  the  same  courses  during  the  first  two 
years.  Specialization  begins  only  with  the  third  year.  Since  the 
organization  of  tiie  school  in  1829,  through  the  school  year  1898-99, 
a  total  of  7,950  students  were  granted  diplomas  or  certificates  of 
capacity. 

The  national  schools  of  arts  and  trades  form  a  class  immediately 
below  that  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  This 
class  of  institutions  originated  from  the  conversion  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Bochefoncauld's  private  school  into  a  national  institution,  which  became 
the  first  school  of  arts  and  trades,  and  after  several  removals  was 
finally  located  at  Chfilons-sur-Marne.  In  1803  a  second  school,  fash- 
ioned after  tiie  model  of  the  first,  was  founded  at  Beaupr^an,  and  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Angers.  In  1848  a  third  school  was  opened  at 
Aix,  and  in  1881  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  fourth  at  Lisle.  The 
last-named  school,  however,  was  not  formally  opened  until  October, 
1900. 

These  four  schools  are  organized  according  to  the  same  general  plan. 
They  cover  the  same  ground  and  are  governed  by  the  same  rules,  etc. 
The  TChool  at  Lisle,  however,  has  a  division  devoted  to  spinning  and 
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woaving,  in  wbic^  students  vho  have  completed  dicir  terDi  of  studies 
in  any  of  the  national  scliools  of  arts  and  trades  may  devote  an  extra 
year  to  this  one  branch  of  industry.  The  school  at  QiiUons-sur-Marne 
is  described  in  detail  in  another  pUoc.  The  description  of  that  sdKwl 
will  aj^ly  to  all,  with  the  exception  noted  in  regard  to  the  weaving 
division  of  the  school  at  Lisle. 

Tliese  institutions  have  outgrown  their  original  purpose.  Tfao  chai'- 
acter  of  the  theoretical  instruction  has  become  much  broader  and  more 
highly  developed  during  recent  years,  so  that  instead  of  training 
pupils  for  entering  actual,  definite  trades  as  workmen  who  may  be 
developed  into  foremen,  the  present  level  of  the  theoretical  instruction 
is  much  superior  to  that  required,  or  that  which  is  pail^ieularly  to  be 
desired,  for  artisans  and  foremen.  It  is  intended  for  a  higher  class  of 
workmen,  such  as  future  managers,  directors,  and  even  manufacturers. 

This  result  has  been  brought  about  in  part  by  the  effort  to  keep  pace 
with  industi'ial  prepress,  and  in  pai't  from  the  fact  that  pressure  for 
appointments  has  made  it  noocssary  to  raise  the  cntranoe  quali&catioos 
and  therefore  the  character  of  the  instruction.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  practical  work  is  present  in  such  nature  and  amount  as  to 
almost  sen-e  as  an  apprenticeship,  it  is  not  really  intended  to  do  so. 
The  aim  is  to  devote  enough  attention  to  practical  work  to  nuke  the 
future  directors  of  industrial  enterprise  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
the  operations  they  may  be  called  upon  to  superintend. 

Giuduates  are  advised,  however,  to  ocnnplete  their  practical  training 
by  sciTing  a  certiun  time  in  an  industrial  establishment  in  the  capacity 
of  ordinary  workmen.  Their  school  traiaing  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  earn  journeymen's  wf^B  after  a  little  shop-practice. 
The  (rorernment  encourages  this  practice  by  granting  premiums  of 
500  francs  ($96.50)  each  to  a  certain  class  of  graduates  who,  within  two 
years  after  graduation  (time  for  military  sendee  omitted),  can  prove 
that  they  have  served  one  entire  year  in  an  industrial  establishment. 
Accommodations  are  provided  for  about  1,200  students  in  the  four 
schools.  This  allows  about  400  appointments  each  year,  provided 
each  pupil  remains  the  full  term  of  three  years.  To  show  the  great 
competition  for  appointment  it  is  stated  that  for  SOO  \*acancies  existing 
in  three  schools  in  1899  there  were  1,348  candidates. 

The  National  Practical  School  for  Workmen  and  Foremen  at  Quny 
occupies  a  position  suboixlinate  to  the  schools  of  arts  and  trader.  Its 
mission  is  to  produce  highly  skilled  workmen  who  may  become  fore- 
men in  the  wood  and  metal  industries.  It  occupies  a  place  similar  to 
that  formerly  held  by  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades.  The  school  is 
fully  de-scribcd  in  another  place. 

The  Electro-tecfanic  Institute,  at  Nancy,  is  a  school  for  tj^ining  tiie 
highest  class  of  electricsal  workers.  The  couree  uf  study  covers  three 
yeai-8,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to  general  studies  of  a  theoretical 
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and  practical  nature.    The  third  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  technical 
instruction. 

The  Industrial  Institute  of  Northern  France,  situated  at  Lisle,  is 
intended  to  educate  mechanical  engineers,  electriouuis,  and  chemieits. 
It  is  briefly  described  in  the  account  of  indiridiul  schools. 

The  Central  School  of  Lyon  is  an  iDstitution  modeled  after  the 
Central  Si^hool  of  Arts  and  jVIanufactures  of  Paris.  It  is  owned  by  a 
stock  oompany,  but  reoelves  a  sotall  subsidy  from  the  department  of 
the  Rhone.  The  institatiou  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  its  proto- 
type. Only  about  80  students  were  in  attendance  in  1900.  The  re^- 
lar  coarse  of  study  covers  three  years.   There  is  no  specialization. 

The  School  of  Higher  Industrial  Studies,  annexed  to  the  Catholic 
University  at  Lisle,  is  an  institution  beai*ing  some  resemblance  in  many 
points  to  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  but  the  tech- 
nical instruction  is  not  of  such  a  hig-h  character.  It  is  solely  concerned 
in  the  education  of  maaufacturers'  sons,  those  who  in  the  future  are  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  managing  industrial  establishments.  The 
diploma  of  civil  engineer  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  remain  at  the  school 
three  3'ears  and  pass  the  required  examinations.  Students  who  remain 
but  two  years  are  awai*ded  certificates  if  they  pass  the  examination. 
There  is  no  specialization  in  the  school. 

The  Technical  Institute  at  Koubaix  is  a  private  school  under  Cath< 
olic  direction,  and  is  intended  to  develop  managers  of  the  rarious 
departments  in  the  textile  manufactories.  A  full  description  of  this 
institution  is  to  be  found  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  description  of 
individual  schools. 

The  Catholic  Institute  of  Arts  and  Trader  was  created  in  1898  at 
Lisle.  It  follows  in  a  general  way  the  model  of  the  national  schools 
of  arts  and  ti'ades. 

BGHOOIiS  FOB  DBOOBATIVZ  AND  INDUSTBIAL  AST. 

In  addition  to  schools  of  fine  arts,  France  possesses  several  schools 
for  the  teaching  of  decorative  or  industrial  art.  As  previously  stated, 
such  schools  come  under  the  authority  of  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  when  maintained  or  subsidized  by  the  State. 

In  1897  M.  Marius  Vachon  made  a  report  (")  on  the  art  industries  and 
schools  of  industrial  art  in  France.  He  found  very  few  schools  that 
fnlfilled  expectations  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  art  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  industrial  application.  In  most  instances  the  tendency 
seemed  to  be  in  the  diredion  of  pure  art,  the  pupils  being  more  con- 
cerned in  preparing  for  the  great  art  schools  of  Paris  or  otlier  cities 
than  in  the  study  of  art  as  applied  to  iudustiy.  The  organijGation  of 
the  instruction  in  many  schools  favored  this  tendency. 

^LeelndnatrieBd'Art,  Lea^lcoleeet  leflSIusceBd'Art  Induatriel  ea  iTzance  (Ddparte- 
meats}. 
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The  State  schools  of  industrial  or  decorative  art  are:  The  National 
School  of  Arts  applied  to  Industry,  at  Bourges;  the  national  schools  of 
decorative  art,  at  Paris,  Limoges,  Aubusson^  and  Nice;  the  National 
School  of  Industrial  Arts,  at  Koubaix,  and  the  School  of  Ceramics 
attached  to  the  national  manufactory  at  Sevres. 

Several  schools  have  been  established  by  minor  public  authorities 
(municipalities,  communes,  etc.).  The  most  important  are:  The  Ber- 
nard-Palissy  School  of  Industrial  Art  (municipal),  at  Paris;  the  art 
departments  of  the  Municipal  Academic  School,  at  Douai;  the  Muni- 
cipal and  District  School  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Nancy;  the  District  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  at  Saint-Etienne;  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  at 
Calais;  the  art  department  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Indus- 
trial Sciences,  at  Toulouse;  the  District  School  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Rennes; 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Marseille;  the  School  of  Fine  and  Deco- 
rative Arts,  at  Bordeaux;  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Lisle.  A 
few  of  these  schools  are  described  in  the  proper  place. 

PBACTICAI.  SCHOOLS  OF  COHUEitCE  AND  INDUBTBT. 

By  far  the  most  important  class  of  institutions  for  the  provision  of 
practical  industrial  training  coming  under  governmental  control  are 
those  known  under  the  collective  designation  of  practical  schools  of 
commerce  and  industry.  The  history  of  the  building  up  of  this  sys- 
tem of  schools  has  been  given  in  the  introductory  pages.  As  these 
schools  are  all  subject  to  the  same  general  regulations,  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  instruction,  in  spite  of  individual  differences,  is  so 
largely  the  same,  a  general  account  of  the  class  as  a  whole  will  be  of 
interest. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments,  under 
date  of  June  20,  1893,  the  minister  took  occasion  to  define  accurately 
the  character  it  was  desired  to  give  to  the  new  schools.  Some  of  the 
more  impoi-tant  passages  of  the  circular  are  here  reproduced. 

Their  purpose  is  to  prepare  commercial  employees  and  artisans  who 
can  be  immediately  utilized  in  the  counting  room  and  in  the  shop. 
The  advantages  of  a  general  education  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
denied.  It  constitutes  the  solid  base  which  increases  the  value  of  the 
man  and  renders  more  profitable  the  trade  knowledge  which  he  has 
ao^nired.  Such  instruction,  therefore,  must  not  be  proscribed  in  the 
practical  schools.  The  students  will  necessarily  there  receive  a  com- 
plementary primary  instruction,  and  they  vrill  not  moreover  be 
admitted  unless  they  have  fulfilled  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  law 
of  March  28,  1882.  [Compulsory  attendance  at  school  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  13J  •  »  •  Industry  has  undergone  a  profound 
transformation.  Everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  end  to  be  attained, 
which  is  to  produce  quickly  and  cheaply;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
division  of  labor  and  the  employment  of  machinery,  apprenticeship  in 
the  shops  exists  to-day  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Never,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  changes  which  must  be  introduced  in  the 
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equipment  of  plants,  has  the  necessity  for  men  possessing  sufficient 
theoretical  knowledge,  and  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  the  shop,- 
been  more  clearly  demongtrated.  *  *  *  It  has  become  jabsolutely 
essential  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  merchant  well-prepared 
assistants,  and  of  our  manufacturers  high-class  workmen.  It  is  to  the 
practical  school  that  falls  the  duty  of  meeting  this  obligation. 

Practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry  may  be  established 
either  by  a  department  or  a  commune,  or  by  several  departments  or 
communes  acting  together.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  school  shall 
be  a  new  organization.  It  may  i%sult  from  the  transformation  of  an 
existing  superior  primary  school.  These  schools  may  differ  in  respect 
to  whether  they  are  for  boys  or  for  girls,  or  whether  they  prepare 
primarily  for  commerce  or  for  industry  or  for  both.  On  January  1, 
1901,  there  were  in  existence  a  total  of  84  practical  schools  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  Of  these,  6  are  for  girls  and  28  for  boys.  Of 
the  boys'  schools,  16  are  for  industry  only,  9  have  departments  for 
both  industry  and  commei*ce,  2  are  for  commerce  only,  and  1 — that  of 
Grenoble — dcTartments  for  industiy,  commerce,  and  agriculture.  Of 
the  girls'  schools,  all  are  for  both  industry  and  commerce. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  schools  that  has  been  given  on  page 
710  that  nearly  every  important  city  of  the  Republic  has  its  school  of 
industry  or  of  commerce  and  industry.  In  a  number  of  cities,  namely, 
at  Havre,  Saint-Etienne,  Rouen,  and  Marseille,  there  are  two  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  One  city,  Bonlogne-sur-Mer,  has  three 
schools. 

The  general  system  of  State  supervision  of  these  schools  has  already 
been  explained.  A  few  words  should  be  said  regarding  the  method 
of  their  local  administration,  as  in  spite  of  the  Government  control  the 
schools  are  departmental  or  communal  institutions. 

For  each  practical  school  of  commerce  and  industry  there  must  be 
an  improvement  council  {eonseil  de  perfectionnement)^  the  duty  of 
which  is  to  exercise  a  general  oversight  of  the  school.  This  council 
consists  of  the  prefect  or  mayor,  according  to  whether  the  school  is  a 
departmental  or  communal  one,  the  inspector  of  commercial  or  of 
industrial  instruction,  a  member  designated  by  the  minister  of  com- 
merce, and  4  membei-s  appointed  by  the  general  [departmental]  coun- 
cil or  tike  communal  council,  2  of  whom  must  exercise,  or  have  exercised, 
an  industrial  or  commercial  calling,  according  to  whether  the  school 
is  an  industrial  or  commercial  school.  If  it  is  both  commercial  and 
industrial,  both  the  inspector  of  commercial  and  the  inspector  of  indus- 
trial instruction  must  be  members.  In  this  case  also  the  minister 
designates  2  persons,  and  6  others  are  elected  by  the  council.  If  the 
school  is  one  for  girls,  2  of  the  elected  members  must  be  women. 

The  director  of  the  school  must  take  part  at  all  the  meetings  of  the 
council.   The  council  has  as  its  particular  functions  to  assist  at  the 
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eotrance  oxamlnation,  to  visit  the  school  at  least  once  a  month,  to  pass 
upon  the  annual  report  of  the  director,  to  look  after  the  securing  of 
positions  for  the  graduates,  to  give  its  advice  when  requested  by  the 
administration,  and.  to  make  such  su^fcstions  as  it  deems  proper. 

Tuition  in  these  schools  is  free.  The  expenses  of  tlie  schools  are 
borne  partly  by  the  departments  and  communes,  and  partly  by  the 
central  Government.  The  problem  of  finding  suitable  instructors  in 
the  purely  technical  conrses  of  these  schools  was  met  in  the  case  of  the 
practical  schools  of  industry  or  industrial  departments  by  organizing  a 
normal  course  in  the  National  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Chfilons- 
sur-Mame.  This  course,  indeed,  antedates  the  formal  establishment 
of  the  practical  schools  of  industry  and  commerce,  having  been  organ- 
ized in  1891  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  superior  primarj- 
schools,  giving  special  attention  to  industrial  edncation. .  It  has  pre- 
pared 37  teachers  daring  the  period  1891  to  1899. 

Teachers  for  the  commercial  courses  have  been  trained  in  normal 
courses  in  the  higher  commercial  schools  at  Paris  and  Lyon.  The 
normal  coarse  at  Lyon  was  discontinued  in  1899,  and  one  in  the  prac- 
tical school  at  Havre  will  in  future  serve  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  both  departments  of  the  practical  schools  for  girls.  A 
total  of  52  teachers  have  been  prepared  in  the  normal  courses  attached 
to  the  superior  commercial  schools  and  the  practical  school  at  Havre. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  practical  schools  are  tiie  same 
for  all  the  institutions.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  12  yeai*s  of  age.  If 
they  are  under  13  years  they  must  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of 
primary  instruction;  if  over  Uiat  age  they  must  pass  an  examination 
when  not  provided  with  such  a  certificate.  If  there  are  more  candi- 
dates than  there  are  places,  a  selection  is  made  throngh  a  competitive 
examination.  In  principle  the  schools  are  intended  for  day  pupils, 
though  in  a  few  cases  where  the  practical  school  has  resulted  from 
the  transformation  of  a  primar}'  boarding  school  it  has  been  allowed 
to  retain  the  boarding-school  feature  after  the  transforiuation.  In 
some  cases  also  a  boarding  department  has  l>cen  specially  organized  to 
acommodate  pupils  from  a  distance. 

The  course  of  studies  is  in  general  three  years,  with  the  exception 
that  in  some  of  the  schools,  notably  in  those  of  Saint-Eticnne  and 
Grenoble,  a  fourth  year  has  been  added.  In  some  cases,  also,  a  pre- 
panitory  course  has  been  organized. 

In  general,  the  scheme  of  instruction  for  each  school  is  worked  out 
by  the  supervisory  council  of  the  school,  though  certain  lines  have  to 
be  adhered  to.  The  minister  of  commerce  has  prepared  schemes  of 
study  which  are  believed  to  show  the  most  desirable  apportionment 
of  the  time  of  the  students.  These  model  programmes  are  repro- 
duced below.    It  is  to  be  understood  that  their  adoption  is  not  obliga- 
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tory-  upon  the  schools,  but  are  merely  types  or  models  which  are  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  officers  of  the  schools  in  organizing  their 
courses  and  are  presented  here  as  giving  tJie  best  general  idea  of  tiie 
character  of  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

MODEL  raOGRAHHB  OF  STUDIES  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  PRACTICAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  COUUERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

FIUCTICAIi  80HOOUI  OV  INlHTflrTBTt  BOT8. 


Stndleft. 


IKDrBTRIAI.  IXSTKCCnOV. 


Bhopwork  

Drawing  

0«cnnetrr  ' 

Hecbuiics  

InchistTlal  economy . 


Total. 


GEKESAL  imrRtCTIOV. 


French  laiunuge  

Blatorjr  

GeographT  

Nmtural  hUttwy  and  hygiene . 

Physics  , 

ChemlBtrr  

Arithmeuc  

Acconnbi  , 


Total  

Total  hoiin  of  instrnctlon . 
HotiTK  of  study  


Komber  of  hours  per  week. 


Flnt 
year. 


30 
6 
It 


461 


Second 
year. 


80 
S 


87* 


12 


49t 


Third 
year. 


8S 
8 
Ik 

W 
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Rtudies. 


Knmber  of  hours  per  week. 


Flrat 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Third 
year. 


COanlERCIAI.  IMSTBUCTIOM. 


Commerce,  acraiint^  and  boobke^ng. 

Foreign  lanpiages  

Arithmetic  and  aUcebia  

Oeogniphy  

Writing,  etc  

ChemtNtry  and  study  of  commodities. . .. 
Legislation 


Commercial  economy . 
Total  


GEKERAt.  ISBTRrCTlOM. 


French  langiinge  

Drawing  

Hlirtorj-  

Natural  history  and  bygieue . 

Geometry  

Elements  of  physlcfl  


Total  

Total  houra  of  Instruction . 
Hours  of  study  


21 


80 


221 


8111 


87 


1» 


33 
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MODEL  PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH.  PRACTICAI* 
SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY— Concluded. 

FBACVICiU.  KHOOU  OP  INinJSTBYi  OIRU. 


Natnber  of  hours  per  week. 


Studle*. 

First 

jrnr. 

Second 
yew. 

Tlilwl 

AlUffU 

year. 

IMDUBXUAI.  IKVrRDCTIOir. 

21 

27 

8 

80 
8 

80 

SO 

88 

GBSUAL  ISWtRVCtlOS. 

8 
11 
It 

3 
U 
11 
11 

U 

11 
11 

U 

U 

U 

11 

ii 
11 

11 
11 

1 

i 

8 

11 

1* 

13 

141 

101 

43 

441 

431 

6 

e 

e 

VBACTtCAIi  SCHOOU  OF  OOflDIEBCBt  GIBU. 

Studies. 

Number  of  hours  per  week. 

Firat 
year. 

41 
41 

8 

U 

8 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

COmEBCIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

41 
41 

3 
8 

51 

8 
11 

J' 

U 

IBl 

18 

221 

GEKnAL  IKBTKVCTION. 

11 

8 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1' 
51 

41 

U 

u 

11 

11 

i' 

3 

8 

12 

131 

131 

36 

HonrsorBtudy  I  41  41,  8 

I  I  I 


It  has  become  apparent  that  to  develop  manual  dexterity,  at  least 
twenty-five  to  thirty  hours  per  week  must  be  passed  in  the  shop.  The 
programme,  however,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  descriptions  of  schools, 
has  been  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  p$^;i|^^^}:^l^l9^t{€B. 
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Such  modification  was  expected  and  was  intended;  nevertheless,  this 
group  probably  presents  a  greater  uniformity  of  organization  than 
any  other  for  what  has  been  termed  the  primary  grade  of  industrial 
education. 

The  following  table  presents  for  the  year  1900  the  principal  statis- 
tical features  in  relation  to  80  practical  schoolti  of  commerce  and 
industry: 


SUBSIDIES  RECEIVED  BY  PRACTICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  IKDUSTRT,  AND 
NUMBER  07  TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  AND  GRADUATES,  1900. 


Schoola. 

Subsidlee  received  from— 

Teacbern. 

The 
State. 

The  de- 
part- 
ment 

The  com-^  Other- 
mune.  '  eources. 

1 

Total. 

Indus- 
trial 
section. 

Commer- 
cial 
flection. 

Commerce  and  iDdustir: 

B&teni  

$4,594 
4,803 
1,177 
4,256 

11  487 
6,462 
4,370 
8,648 
7.076 
7,363 
8,188 
1,467 
4,695 
4,608 

«198 

12,064 

4,721 
1,872 
1.365 
9,637 
5,136 
5,173 
973 
7,920 
12,090 
2,046 
2, 468 
6,723 
6,018 
9.457 
4,613 
4,367 

2,648 
2,968 
8,387 
6,887 
1,414 

662 
3, 175 
5,927 
2,928 

477 
11,70) 

1.536 
2.248 

96 

•6.890 

9,620 
8.049 
6,686 
23  749 
10,665 
10,006 
4.912 
15,961 
10,742 
6,504 
8,935 
11.576 
10,018 
10.808 
8.671 
6, 371 

4,752 
6,631 

12,546 
6.887 
6,412 
8,765 
6,283 
8,882 
6,045 
3,324 

21,531 

4,663 
6,870 

4 

10 

4 
5 
4 
62 
12 
6 
4 
K 
9 
S 

965 
696 

71 
IB 

8 
10 

9 
12 
10 
10 

8 
11 
11 
28 
IS 

8 

9 
7 
11 
10 
11 
7 
8 
18 
10 
6 
19 

1  930 
67 
847 

965 
289 
174 

NImefl  

IM 

231 

96 

Salnt-Etlenne  

193 
1,351 

965 
302 

5 
5 

4.06B 
1,004 

2,007 
2,530 
4,169 

J 
2 

Industry: 

97 
109 
89 

Boulo^nG-sii  r^Mc  r 

89 

Uale 

HontMllKid , 

4.99K 
2,667 
2,108 
2,906 
8,117 
2,654 
9,564 

8.030 
8,122 

482 

164 

Rouen 

Efti  nt-Cbftinond 

8a  in  t-J>tdIei^l  a-Steu  ve 

193 

Salii  t-EUeoDe 
CommeFcei 

Bou  logTiG-snr-Utf 

259 
97 

6 
8 

Total  

116,022 

6,429 

134,463 

4,184 

261,098 

846 

1S4 

Schools. 

Pupils  on  October  1, 1900. 

Graduates. 

Boj-g. 

GlrlB. 

Total. 

Indus- 
trial 

section. 

Commer- 
cial 
section. 

InduB-  '  Commer- 
trlftl  clal 
BecUon.  '  BCction. 

Indua- 
trlal 
section. 

Commer- 

Ctltl 

section , 

Commerce  and  Indnsby; 

1 

66  .  64 
74  :  68 

82  ;  29 
14H  1  66 
148  1  187 
100  103 
llfl  33 

83  <  91 
131  ,  139 

130 
142 

61 
214 
835 
209 
l.-il 
174 
270 
175 

74 
116 
251 
206 
304 

8 
10 

6 
7 

6 
6 
10 
8 

4 

13 
10 

5 

Nlmea  

13 
24 
6 

8 
« 

1 

74 

118 
158 
137 
804 
102 
104 

93 
69 

11 
10 

13 
9 

111 
IS 

:izeo  bat 

.66^1 
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SUBSIDIES  RECEIVED  BY  PRACTICAL  BCHOOI^  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY.  AND 
NUMBER  OF  TKACHESS,  PUPIU,  AKD  ORADUATB8,  IfiOO-Oonclnded. 


Scliools* 

PiqiUi  on  October  1,  190Ql 

Gimduatea. 

Boys, 

Girts. 

Total. 

IndiiH- 
trial 

section. 

Commer- 
cial 
section. 

Indus- 
trial 
sectfoD . 

Commer- 
cial 
section. 

Indos- 
triRl 
eectlon. 

Cominer- 

cial 
section. 

Industiy: 

114 
110 
2S2 

50 
118 

44 

eo 

177 
87 
8S 

845 

114 
110 
262 
60 
118 
44 
60 
177 
87 
36 
845 

97 

n 

16 
13 



16 

12 
27 
7 
4 

83 

Salnt-Dfdler-la-8teuye  

Commerce: 

97 

81 

M 

2,616  1  Ml 

923 

286 

4,«65 

380 

100 

NATIONAI.  TBJU>E  SCHOOIiB. 

The  four  national  trade  schools  at  Armenti^res,  Nantes,  Vierzon, 
and  Voiron  occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  the  system  of  State  insti- 
tutions for  industrial  education,  and  must  be  placed  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  These  schools,  in  a  measure,  did  not  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  When  the  Government  attempted,  by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  December  11,  1880,  to  establish  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  primary  industiial  instruction  it  decided  to  establish  a  school 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  departmental,  communal,  and 
other  institutions  contemplated  in  the  law.  The  school  at  Vierzon  was 
therefore  opened  in  1881.  It  was  followed  by  those  at  Armenti^res 
and  Voiron  in  1882.  These  schools  did  not  begin  active  operations, 
however,  until  several  years  after  those  dates.  That  at  Voiron  was 
f  oimally  opened  in  1886,  while  those  at  Arraentieres  and  Vierzon  were 
not  opened  until  1887. 

The  difficulties  which  arose  in  resiwct  to  the  application  of  the  law 
of  1880,  and  its  failure  to  cause  the  founding  of  special  apprenticeship 
schools,  have  been  fully  considered  heretofore.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that,  even  after  having  been  modified  by  the  decree  of  March  17, 1888, 
the  principal  effect  of  the  law  was  merely  to  cause  the  extension  of  the 
progi-ammes  in  a  number  of  superior  primary  schools  in  order  that 
they  might  give  attention  to  industrial  education.  Very  few  new 
manual  apprenticeship  schools  were  ever  formed  under  the  law. 

During  the  period  of  inactivity  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1880 
a  sentiment  developed  in  favor  of  a  type  of  school  in  which  the  indus- 
trial should  predominate  over  the  general  instruction.  This  sentiment 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry, 
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^'bicb  are  much  more  practical  in  character  thuu  tltc  institutionH  ori^- 
nally  conteDiplatcd  in  the  law.  The  latter  schools  have  consequently 
occupied  the  field  which  the  "manual  apprenticeship"  schools  were 
intended  to  cover,  and  the  national  trade  schools  have  not  been 
imitated. 

In  1S93  a  fourth  school  was  created  at  Nantes  by  the  transformation 
of  a  private  institution  into  a  national  trade  school. 

These  four  schools  remained,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1880  (as  subsequently  modified),  under  the  joint  control  of  the  minis- 
try of  public  instruction  and  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry 
until  the  year  1900,  when  they  were  placed  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  latter  ministry. 

The  schools  at  Armentieres,  Vierzon,  and  Voiron  have  the  same 
general  organization.  Each  lias  three  departments — a  kindergarten 
{ecoh  inaternellt')^  an  elementary  primary  school,  and  a  superior  pri- 
mary school.  The  trade  education  proper  is  not  begun  until  the  pupil 
has  entered  the  superior  primary  school.  The  departments  are  prac- 
tioilly  independent  schools.  The  school  at  Nantes  differs  from  the 
general  plan  in  that  the  first  two  departments  are  absent. 

The  technical  instruction  in  the  four  schools  relates  chiefly  to  the 
wood  and  metal-working  trades.  The  programme  of  each  school, 
however,  includes  special  courses  relating  to  industries  moat  developed 
in  the  region  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Thus  special  attention  is' 
given  to  weaving  at  Armentieres  and  Voiron,  and  to  the  making  of 
agricultural  tools  at  Vierzon.  An  agricultural  department  has  been 
added  at  Vierzon  and  Voiron.  The  students  may  be  boarders,  half 
boarders,  or  day  scholars.  The  price  for  the  full  boarders  is  500 
francs  ($96.50)  a  year.  Scholarships  are  given  by  the  State,  and  by 
departments,  communes,  and  private  persons. 

TRABB  SOHOOIiS  FOB  SBVBBAI.  TBADSS. 

A  certain  number  of  schools,  some  of  which  pr&sent  characteristics 
similar  to  those  of  the  practical  schools,  are  placed  in  this  class.  They 
are  genuine  trade  schools  that  have  been  established  by  the  Kational 
Government,  by  municipalities  or  departments,  private  bodies,  reli- 
gious organizations,  etc.,  for  giving  instruction  in  several  trades. 
Some  of  them  were  the  result  of  the  law  of  December  11,  1880,  in 
regard  to  manual  apprenticeship  schools.  Others,  however,  were  in 
existence  before  that  law  went  into  effect.  The  latter  are  mostly 
pnvato  institutions,  but  one  or  two  municipal  schools  had  also  been 
established  l>efore  that  date. 

Only  those  schools  in  which  instruction  is  given  during  the  day, 
and  in  which  both  theory  and  practice  are  combined,  have  been  placed 
in  this  class.    Institutions  for  both  sexes  are  included  and  the  tech* 
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Dical  instruction  given  in  tbem  is  that  known  as  the  primary  grade. 
Their  chief  object  is  to  iit  students  to  enter  the  trades  or  industrial 
bccupatioiis  as  workmen  with  at  least  a  fair  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  them.  Some  even  aim  to  take  the  place  of  a  completfi 
apprenticeship  and  a  few  are  apprenticeship  shops  or  schools  in  which 
the  theoretical  instruction  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

The  relative  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  this  class  of  schools  varies.  It  depends  upon  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  each  branch  of  instruction  by  the  founders  of  the 
individual  schools.  In  some  institutions  the  theoretical  part  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  while  in  others  it  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  time, 
and  includes  a  rather  complete  course  of  general  instruction.  Institu- 
tions in  which  the  general  and  theoretical  instruction  have  been  given 
the  principal  share  of  time  and  the  practical  work  limited  to  a  few 
hours  each  week  have  been  excluded  from  the  class.  Some  of  the 
latter  institutions  have  been  placed  in  a  distinct  class  under  the  term 

general  industrial  schools." 

Other  schools,  in  which  the  shopwork  occupies  but  a  very  few  hours 
per  week,  have  been  omitted  from  all  classes.  Such  schools  are 
generally  those  which  prepare  students  for  higher  technical  institu- 
tions that  demand  a  certain  amount  of  shop  training  as  a  condition 
of  entrance.  Hence,  they  devote  no  more  time  to  shopwork  than  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  students'  aptitudes  and  to  meet  the 
requirement  mentioned.  The  shopwork  is  merely  manual  training. 
Religious  organizations  have  established  a  number  of  this  latter  class 
of  schools  under  the  name  of  preparatory  schools.  They  devote  but 
four  or  Ave  to  seven  or  eight  hours  a  week  to  shopwork  and  can  not 
be  considered  trade  schools,  although  the  general  and  theoretical 
instruction  often  has  a  direct  bearing  toward  industrial  work.  A  few 
of  these  congregational  schools,  which  fulfill  certain  requirements, 
have  been  placed  in  the  class  of    general  industrial  schools." 

Students  enter  the  trade  schools  at  about  the  age  of  13  and  remain 
in  them  for  throe  or  four  years. 

A  complete  list  of  the  institutions  that  fill  all  the  requirements  of  j 
this  classification  can  not  be  presented.  Those  which  have  the  most 
complete  organization  of  studies  and  practical  work  and  the  most  defi- 
nite aims  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  entering 
trades  or  industrial  work  are  as  follows,  the  group  schools  for  males 
being  first  enumerated: 

Public  schools:  National  Apprenticeship  School,  Dellys,  Algeria; 
Alembert  Departmental  School  of  Typography  and  Woodworking, 
Montdvrain;  Municipal  School  of  Weaving  and  Embroidery,  Lyon; 
Boulle  Municipal  School  of  Furniture  Making,  Paris;  Municipal  School 
of  Physics  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  Parisj  Estienne  Municipal  School  " 
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of  Printing  and  Publishing,  Paris;  Diderot  School  of  Wood  and  Metal 
Workini^,  Paris;  Dorian  Municipal  School  of  Wood  and  Metal  Work- 
ing, Paris. 

Private  schools:  School  of  Apprenticeship  for  the  Wood  and  Metal 
Working  Trades,  maintained  by  the  Amiens  Industrial  Society, 
Amiens;  School  of  Apprenticeship  for  the  Metal  Working  Trades, 
maintained  by  the  firm  of  Simon  Frferes,  Cherbourg;  School  for 
Machinists'  Apprentices  in  the  Merchant  Marine,  Havre;  Trade 
School  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  Mohon;  Institute  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  Saint-Etienne;  Wood  and  Metal  Working  School,  maintained 
by  the  St.  Quentin  Industrial  Society,  Saint-Quentin. 

Congregational  schools :  Le warde  School ,  Douai ;  St.  (Jabriel 
Orphanage,  Lisle;  apprentice  shops  founded  by  the  Abb€  Boisard, 
Lyon;  St.  L^on  School,  Marseille;  St.  Peter  School,  Nice;  School  of 
Jesus  Adolescent,  Oran,  Algeria;  St.  Nicholas  School,  Paris;  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul  School,  Paris;  CEuvre  d'Auteuil  (apprenticeship  shops  for 
abandoned  boys),  Paris;  St.  Michel  Primary  and  Trade  School, 
Priziac;  trade  school  at  the  Orphanage  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Toulouse. 

The  trades  taught  in  the  municipal  and  private  schools  have  been 
partially  indicated  in  the  titles  of  the  schools  as  given  above.  In  the 
Catholic  schools  the  greatest  variety  of  trades  are  taught.  Aside 
from  the  ordinaiy  wood  and  metal  working  trades,  some  schools  teach 
the  various  printing  trades,  fine  mechanical  work,  shoemaking,  tailor- 
ing, certain  of  the  building  trades,  wood  carving,  etc.  As  this  class, 
next  to  that  of  the  practical  schools,  forms  the  most  important  means 
of  providing  trade  instruction  designed  to  take  the  place  of  appren- 
ticeship, several  representative  inatitutions  will  be  fully  described 
under  individual  schools. 

Group  schools  for  females  are  also  included  in  this  class.  They 
have  been  established  by  both  public  and  private  effort.  Seven 
schools  for  females  are  public  in  character.  Of  these,  6  were  founded 
by  the  municipality  of  Paris  and  1  by  the  departmental  and  communal 
authorities  at  Yzeure.  Eight  schools  are  the  result  of  private  initia- 
tive— 3  at  Paris,  1  at  Levallois-Perret,  1  at  Loges,  1  at  Chaumont,  1  at 
Nancy,  and  1  at  Lyon. 

There  is  no  need  to  name  the  very  large  number  of  institutions  for 
girls  conducted  by  various  religious  organizations.  While  they  are 
important  they  are  not  very  well  known,  being  largely,  if  not  alto- 
gether, conducted  by  organizations  that  maintain  a  strict  seclusion. 
In  the  great  majority  of  such  institutions  the  instruction  relates  only 
to  the  ordinary  trades  adopted  by  women,  as  sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  etc.,  or  to  the  ordinary  work  necessary  in  the  proper  care 
of  the  household. 
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A  number  of  excellent  schools  for  uingle  trades  exist  in  France. 
Ah  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  group  only  those  schools  that  hold 
day  sessions,  and  in  which  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  trades 
are  taught,  are  included  in  this  clafisificatioD.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  aim  to  give  the  student  a  complete  training  in  the  partic- 
ular trade  taught,  at  least  as  complete  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  school. 
Much  time  is  spent  in  shopwork.  In  some  schools  shopwork  is  the 
principal  feature  of  the  instruction,  while  in  others  the  time  is  about 
equally  divided  between  shopwoi'k  on  the  one  band  and  theoretical 
and  general  instruction  on  the  other.  A  few  schools  in  which  the 
instruction  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  comprehended  under  the 
term  primary  are  included  in  this  class.  This  is  made  necessary  to 
avoid  a  multiplication  of  classes,  as  the  instruction  in  such  schools  is 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  placing  them  in  the  class  of  schools 
for  advanced  industrial  education.  Nearly  all  the  schools  for  single 
trades  are  maintained  by  private  bodies,  associations,  etc. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  present  a  complete  list  of  those  that  properly 
come  within  this  class.  From  the  various  reports  at  hand  the  follow- 
ing have  been  selected  as  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  a  genuine 
ti'ade  school: 

Public  schools:  School  of  Industrial  Chemistry  (annexed  to  univer- 
sity), Lyon;  National  School  for  Mine  Bosses  and  Foremen,  Alais; 
National  School  for  Mine  Bosses  and  Foremen,  Douai;  Communal 
Spinning  and  Weaving  School,  Flers;  National  School  of  Watchmak- 
ing, Besan^ion;  National  School  of  Watchmaking,  Cluscs;  IVIunicipal 
Weaving  School,  Sedan. 

Private  schools:  Apprenticeship  School  of  the  Association  of  Car- 
riage Workers,  Paris;  School  of  Electricity  {Imtitut  Ampei'e)^  Saint- 
GciTuain;  Apprenticeship  School  of  Furniture  Making  and  Joinery, 
Cherbourg;  French  School  of  Hosiery,  Troj'es;  Lace-Making  School 
for  Girls,  Bailleul;  Lace-Making  School  for  Girls,  Cherbourg;  Trade 
School  for  Shoemakers,  Paris;  School  of  the  Apprentice  Tailors 
Patronal  Committee,  Paris;  Textile  School  {l^cole  Manufacturih't')^ 
Elbeuf ;  Industrial  School  of  Textiles,  Tourcoing;  Guttenberg  Typo- 
graphical School,  Paris;  Practical  School  of  Watchmaking,  Anet; 
Trade  School  of  Watchmaking,  Paris. 

A  number  of  these  institutions  are  described  in  detail  under  indi- 
vidual schools. 


This  class  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  a  certain 
numl>er  of  schools  that,  regardless  of  designation,  can  not  properly  be 
placed  among  the  trade  schools  as  above  defined.  It  includes  those 
schools  that  have  regular  day  sessions  and  a  wcll-organizcd  progrimimc 
of  study  comprismg  both  theoretical  and  practical  (m^nuafl^  wSi,  Wit 
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in  which  the  former  either  occupies  a  predominant  place  or  the  latter 
shows  very  little  or  no  tendency  toward  specialization  in  a  given  trade. 

Several  of  these  institutions  take  the  name  of  "trade  school,"  but, 
with  the  explanation  given  above,  it  is  safe  to  place  them  in  this  class. 
A  few  belong  to  the  public  advanced,  primary  grade  of  schools  which 
devote  a  larger  portion  of  time  than  usual  to  industrial  instruction. 
In  some  of  them  the  work  is  in  a  measure  preparatory  to  the  higher 
industrial  schools  of  ihQ  State,  but  where  that  is  made  the  chief  or 
only  aim  the  school  has  been  omitted  from  the  list  below. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  institutions  is  not  spe- 
cialization in  particular  trades,  but  to  give  an  all-round  industrial  edu- 
cation in  which  scientific  theory  occupies  an  important  place.  The 
grade  of  the  instruction,  however,  shows  considerable  variation  when 
individual  schools  are  compared.  This  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
object  sought,  whether  it  be  to  form  pupils  for  the  higher  or  less 
important  industrial  careers. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  schools  that  hare  been  placed  in  this  class: 

Public  schools,  maintained  by  departments  or  communes:  Superior 
Trade  School,  annexed  to  the  Normal  School,  Angoul^me;  Industrial 
School  of  the  Vosges,  Spinal;  Martin  School  for  Boys,  Lyon;  Manual 
Apprenticeship  School,  Montherm^;  Departmental  School  for  Deaf- 
mutes  and  the  Blind,  Nantes;  Industrial  Section  annexed  to  the  col- 
lege, Saint  Xazfiire;  Industrial  Section  of  the  Rouviere  Advanced 
Primar)'  School,  Toulon;  Industrial  Section  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  of  Industrial  Sciences,  Toulouse. 

Private  schools:  Hanley  Trade  School,  Choisy-le-Hoi  (Seine);  Durzy 
Trade  School,  Montargis;  Eastern  Trade  School,  Nancy;  Trade  School 
of  the  Northern  Railway  Company,  Paris;  Special  School  of  Public 
Works,  Paris;  Bertrand  Industrial,  Trade,  and  Commercial  School, 
Versailles. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  number  of  schools  conducted  by 
Catholic  organizations  in  which  the  instruction  is  to  a  certain  extent 
industrial  and  which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  class  of  prepara- 
tory schools  with  shops  for  manual  training  previously  mentioned. 
The  most  important  of  these  are:  La  Salle  School,  Lyon;  J.  B.  de  la 
Salle  School,  Reims;  Mixed  Trade  and  Preparatory  School,  Rive  de 
Gier;  St.  Joseph  Boarding  School,  Saint  Omor;  School  of  Mines, 
Commenti'y;  St.  Joseph  School,  Landerneau. 

A  few  of  the  industrial  schools  are  described  in  detail  under  indi- 
vidual schools. 

TBA3>B  AMD  TXOBNIOAIi  OONTIinrATZOH  80H00X.8  AND  OOUBSBB. 

Under  tiiis  comprehensive  head  are  placed  a  very  large  number  of 
institutions  that  owe  their  existence  to  various  foiins  of  initiative,  both 
public  and  private.    With  but  two  or  three  ®3CceptignsJJthe^in;^^^^ 
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is  given  in  these  institutiona  only  in  the  evening  or  on  Sunday.  There 
are  very  few  that  operate  on  Sunday,  however,  so  it  may  be  said  that 
nearly  all  of  tHem  are  evening  sohools  or  courses.  The  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule  will  be  mentioned  later. 

These  are  essentially  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  workmen 
and  apprentices.  Tliey  are  intended  to  supplement  the  shop  training 
with  technical  (theoretical)  instruction,  or  theoretical  instruction  plus  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  application  directed  toward  specific  trades 
or  lines  of  industrial  work. 

This  class  of  institutions  constitutes  practically  the  only  means  of 
reaching  those  actually  engaged  in  industry,  and  for  that  reason  and 
because  of  the  great  number  and  wide  distribution  of  the  schools  and 
courses  it  contains  it  is  really  a  most  important  one.  The  institutions 
herein  contained  present  every  variety  of  organization  and  arrange- 
ment of  programme. 

Two  general  types  of  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  the  class — one 
in  which  practical  work  finds  a  place  in  the  course  of  study,  and  one  in 
which  the  manual  work  is  absent,  the  instruction  being  purely  of  a 
technical  (theoretical)  nature.  It  is  not  considered  advisable  to  treat 
each  type  separately,  although  in  the  list  presented  below  the  institu- 
tions have  been  separated  on  the  foregoing  basis. 

These  institutions  have  been  established  and  are  maintained  by  the 
minor  public  authorities,  by  trade  unions,  employers'  associations, 
labor  exchanges  {bourses  du  tramil),  workingmen's  clubs,  friendly  soci- 
eties of  workingmen  in  particular  industries  {unions  compagnonniqties)^ 
individuals,  etc.  The  great  and  increasing  interest  shown  by  the 
workmen  themselves  in  the  propagation  of  this  species  of  education  is 
worthy  of  note. 

Two  or  three  day  schools  which  are  intended  to  give  a  theoretical 
and  practical  course  in  some  particular  trade  to  persons  alr^idy  engaged 
in  the  trade,  but  in  which  instruction  is  given  only  a  few  months  or 
a  year  at  most,  have  been  placed  in  this  class.  Such  institutions  can 
not  be  called  trade  schools,  as  they  are  intended  merely  to  farther 
extend  the  knowledge  gained  by  experience. 

No  extended  consideration  of  these  institutions  is  necessary,  but  a 
few  of  their  princii»l  characteristics  will  be  mentioned.  As  a  general 
rule  they  are  open  for  from  three  to  six  evenings  a  week.  The  total 
time  per  week  devoted  to  any  given  trade  ranges  from  2  to  6  or  more 
hours  and  in  some  cases  up  to  10  or  12  hours  a  week.  The  technical 
studies  included  in  their  curriculi  naturally  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  trades  to  which  the  instruction  relates,  but  drawing  is  always  one 
of  the  essentials.  Tuition  in  these  schools  and  courses  is  free  as  a 
rule,  although  in  exceptional  coses  a  small  fee  is  charged. 

Pi*actical  work,  when  present,  is  frequently  done  on  a  reduced  scale, 
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although  in  some  schools,  as  in  those  for  weaving,  for  instance,  shops 
are  fitted  up  with  looms  and  material  for  giving  regular'  practical 
courses  Hie  same  as  in  day  schools.  This  is  true  in  a  few  cases  in 
schools  for  the  wood  and  metal  working  trades.  When  the  opportu- 
nities for  practical  work  under  natural  conditions  are  lacking,  various 
expedients  are  in  many  cases  adopted.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
continuation  school  for  roofers,  a  sort  of  rack  is  arranged  on  which 
the  tiles  are  placed,  and  afterwards  removed.  In  severtU  joinery  con- 
tinuation schools  articles  are  made  on  a  reduced  scale,  while  in  one  or 
two  schools  or  courses  for  stonecutters  blocks  of  imitation  stone  (or 
plaster)  are  used.  Other  examples  need  not  be  mentioned.  Wher- 
ever possible,  however,  practical  work  in  those  schools  that  require  it 
is  done  under  conditions  approaching  those  to  be  met  in  actual  indus- 
try. In  a  few  cases  a  little  productive  work  is  done  which  is  disposed 
of  in  the  market. 

The  duration  of  studies  in  a  given  trade  is  from  one  to  four  years. 
The  length  of  the  school  term  is  variable  and  depends  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  trade  taught. 

Many  of  these  institutions  receive  subsidies  from  the  State,  depart- 
ment, or  commune.  When  they  receive  State  subsidies  they  are  placed 
under  the  State  inspection  system  as  previously  stated.  These  schools 
and  courses  are  as  a  rule  well  attended  by  apprentices  and  young 
workmen.  Several  institutions  in  this  class  are  intended  for  girls. 
In  a  few  institutions  the  instruction  relates  to  a  single  trade,  but  in 
the  majority  of  them  it  relates  to  two  or  more  trades.  The  latter  cor- 
respond to  the  group  schools  of  the  class  giving  instruction  through 
the  day. 

An  idea  of  the  large  number  of  trades  to  which  the  instruction  in 
this  class  of  institutions  relates  may  be  gained  from  a  perusal  of  the 
following  enumeration  of  schools  and  courses.  The  first  part  of  the 
list  contains  those  schools  and  courses  in  which  practical  work  foiins 
part  of  the  course  of  study: 

FUBUC  SCHOOLS  AND  COURSES  MAINTAINED  BT  UUNICIPALITIE8  OR 

COMMUNES. 

Conreea  in  wood  and  metal-working  and  other  trades,  annexed  to  the  municipal 
Bchool  ol  drawii^,  Laval. 

Coureee  in  apimiing  and  weaving,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Indnstrial  Society  of 
the  North,  lisle. 

School  of  brewing  ( three  months'  day  course  for  workmen,  foremen,  etc. ),  annexed 
to  the  University,  Naiicy. 
School  of  hand  weaving,  called  "ilcole  defabrique,"  Nimes. 
Bchool  of  industrial  chemistry  and  dyeing,  Saint- Etienne. 
School  for  joinery,  carpentry,  stonecutting,  and  mechanics,  Troyes. 
Courses  In  theory  and  practice  of  weaving,  Vienne. 
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FBirATE  SCHOOLS  AHI>  COUBSES  MAINTAINED  BIT  TRADE  UNIONS, 
EHFLOTERS*  ASSOCIATIONS,  TRADE  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES,  I.ABOR 
EXCHANGES,  INDIVIDUALS,  ETC.  (<*) 

Couraea  in  weaviog,  dydng,  etc.,  maintained  by  the  Industrial  Society,  Amiens. 
Courses  in  the  metal-working  tradra,  joinery,  stonecutting,  and  painting,  Angou- 
ISme. 

Courses  in  industrial  drawing,  painting,  carpentry,  roofing,  and  stonecutting, 
Bloia. 

Courses  in  tailoring,  tin  and  zinc  working,  tyi>ography,  and  paper  hanging,  Bor- 
deaux. 

School  for  barbers  and  hairdressers,  Bordeaux. 
School  of  Btoreotomy,  Bordeaux. 

Courses  in  nphoUtering  (cutting),  wood  carving,  and  cabinetoiaking,  Bordeaux. 
School  for  the  wood  and  metal  working  trades,  known  as  "Emulation  IHeppoiae," 
Dieppe. 

Courses  in  weaving,  fine  drawing,  etc.,  maintained  by  the  Indiiatrial  Society,  Elbeuf. 
Courses  in  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  stonecutting,  ceramic  painting,  tailoring, 
shoemaking  (cutting),  hairdressing,  etc.,  maintained  by  the  Labor  Exchange,  Elbeat. 
Courses  in  w^ool  spinning  and  weaving,  etc.,  Fourmies. 
Courses  in  wood  and  metal  working,  Fumel. 
Courses  in  plastering,  painting,  tailoring,  and  stonecutting,  Lyon. 
Courses  in  modeling,  molding,  etc.,  in  relation  to  stone  can'ing  (sciilp.tnre). 


Courses  in  tailoring  (cutting),  Lyon. 

Jean-de-Toumes  school  for  printers,  lithographers,  bookbinders,  and  gilders, 
Lyon. 

Trade  school  for  hairdressers,  Lyon. 

Courses  in  shoemaking,  Montpellier. 

School  for  barbers  and  hairdressers,  l^tontpelller. 

Courses  in  the  principal  building  and  other  trades,  Nantes. 

School  for  hairdressing,  Xantes. 

Courses  in  painting,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  joinery,  housesmithuig,  zinc  work- 
ing, roofing,  and  saddle  and  harness  making,  Nantes. 
Courses  in  stereotomy,  carpentry,  joinery,  etc.,  Nevers. 
Trade  school  of  baking,  Paris. 
Parisian  school  for  barbers  and  hairdressers,  Paris. 
Improvement  course!^  for  journeymen  bookbinders  anil  gilders,  Paris. 
Trade  school  for  journeymen  carpenters,  Paris. 

Schools  of  carpentry  (2  schools)  maintained  by  Employers*  Association,  Paris. 

Courses  for  carriage  workers  (body  makers  and  carriage  builders),  muntained  by 
the  Wagon  Makers'  Union  of  the  Seine,  Paris. 

Courses  for  carriage  workers  (wood  and  iron  work),  maintained  by  Carriage 
Workers'  Union,  Paris. 

Courses  for  carriage  workers,  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Journeymen  (Tart- 
Wrights,  Paris.  * 

Central  school  of  industrial  designing  in  relation  to  metal  chasing,  engraving,  jew- 
elry working,  etc.,  Paris. 
School  of  drawing,  modeling,  and  bronze  chasing,  Paris. 
Trade  courses  for  chimney  builders  and  repairers,  etc.,  Paris. 

oTho  particular  form  of  direction  under  which  private  schools  or  courses  (or 
groups  of  courses)  operate  has  not  usually  been  mentioned  except  where  necessary 
to  diatinguisli  between  two  or  more  similar  institntions  in  the  same  city. 
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Trade  coureea  of  the  Union  of  Joomeymen  HouaeemithB,  Faria. 
Trade  school  for  drawing  and  modeling  of  the  Union  of  Jewelezs,  GoldsmithB,  etc., 
Paris. 

Trade  school  of  design  for  imitation  jewelry  manufacture  and  allied  indu8trie<>, 
Paris. 

Trade  school  for  joiners,  Paris. 

Trade  school  of  the  Paper  and  Paper  Goods  Makers'  Union,  Paris. 
Courses  in  pattern  designinK,  etc.,  for  bar-loom  passementerie  work,  Paris. 
Trade  school  of  the  Union  of  Bar-Loom  Passementerie  Weavers,  Paris. 
Course*  in  roofii^,  plumbiag,  gas  fitting,  etc.,  maintained  by  tlie  Association  of 
Master  Roofers  and  Plumbers,  Paria. 
Couraes  in  typ(^papby  (presawork  and  branches  relating  to  composition),  Paris. 
Courses  for  upholsterers,  decoraton^  etc.,  Paris. 
Courses  in  various  bnilding  trades,  P6rilgueux. 

Courses  in  relation  to  textile  manufactures,  chemiijtry,  physics,  steam  firing  and 
en^ueering,  maintained  by  industrial  society,  Reims. 

Practical_  courses  in  carpentry  and  stair  building,  Bomandche-Thorins. 

Courses  (evening)  for  firemen,  given  under  private  direction  vt  the  Practical 
School,  Saint-Etienne. 

School  for  mine  bosses  (one  year'ti  day  course),  Sahit-Etienne. 

School  for  apprentice  masons  and  stonecutters,  Samoens. 

Courses  in  shoemaking,  ttulorii^  joinery,  carpentry,  plumbing,  etc.,  Toulonae. 

Courses  in  stonecutting,  various  wood  and  metal  working  trades,  shoemaking, 
plastering,  hat  making,  coach  making,  etc.,  Villeneuve-aur-Lot. 

The  continnation  schools  and  courses  in  which  the  instruction  is 
purely  theoretical  are  the  following: 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  COURSES  MAINTAINED  BT  BdrUNXCIPALITIES  OB 

COMMUNES. 

School  of  stereotomy  and  drawing  for  stonecutters,  Ch^teau-Landon. 
Courses  in  applied  sciences  (industrial)  for  adults,  Dieppe. 
Technical  course  in  cloth  manufacture,  Lavelanet. 

Advanced  courses  (evening)  for  adults,  given  at  the  Practical  School,  Nlmes. 

FRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  COURSES  MAINTAINED  BT  EMPLOYERS'  ASSO- 
CIATIONS, TRADE  UNIONS,  LABOR  EXCHANGES,  INDUSTRIAL  SOCOETIBS, 
INDIVIDUALS,  ETC. 

Courses  of  technical  instruction  in  relation  to  various  trades,  Brest 
Courses  in  joinery,  shoemaking,  stonecutting,  and  cooperage.  Cognac. 
Course  in  drawing  and  modeling  in  relation  to  masonry,  Grenoble. 
Technical  courses  in  steam  engineering,  Marseille. 

Technical  (including  trade)  courses  maintained  by  various  trades  under  the  generat 
superviuonof  the  laborcxchange  {bovreedu  travail),  Marseille.  The  principal  tnidea 
are  those  of  carriage  makers,  firemen  and  engineers,  hairdressers,  cooks,  shoemakers, 
tailors,  machiniste,  blacksmiths,  marble-cutters,  house  painters,  locksmiths  and  artistic 
iron  workers,  stonecutters,  and  carpenters  and  joiners. 

Apprenticeship  school  (various  trades)  maintained  by  the  Industrial  Society, 
Nantes. 

Course  for  firemen  and  engineers  (members  of  or^nization),  Nantes. 
Courses  in  tailoring,  joinery,  stonecutting,  and  shoemaking,  Ntmes. 
Technical  courses  (school)  for  apprentices  in  the  wood  and  metal  working,  etc., 
trades*  Onax,  Algeria. 
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School  of  cBbiDetmakii^,  maintained  by  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Apprentices,  Paris. 

Technical  coureea  in  relation  to  the  carriage-making  trades,  Paris. 

Technical  conraes  nuuntained  by  the  Central  Union  of  Firemen,  Engineers,  etc., 
for  members  of  the  corporation,  Paris. 

Couises  maintiuned  by  the  Central  Fedeiatiou  of  Firemen,  Engineers,  and  Auto- 
mobile Drivers,  for  members,  Paris  and  suburbs. 

The  correspondence  school  of  floor  milling,  Paris. 

Trade  school  of  horseshoeing,  Paris. 

School  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  tlie  house-furnishing  trades,  m^ntuned 
by  trade  unions,  Paris. 

Courses  in  relation  to  joinery  (4  schools),  muntainetl  by  the  Master  Carpenters' 
Association,  Paris. 

Technical  courses  in  relation  to  joinery,  I^ris. 

The  modern  school  of  joinery  of  M.  Jeannin,  Paris. 

Technical  courses  in  relation  to  locksmithing  (2  schools),  maintained  by  the  Master 
Locksmiths,  etc.,  Association,  Paris. 

Technical  courses  maintained  by  the  General  FederaUon  of  Locomotive  and 
Stationary  Engineers  and  Firemen,  Paris  and  other  places. 

Technical  courses  for  machinists,  Paris. 

Tedinical  courses  relating  to  mascmry,  maintuned  by  Employers'  Assodatian,  ^ris. 

Technical  courses  for  masons  and  atonecntters,  maintained  by  a  private  dub,  Paris. 

Technical  coarses  in  stonecutting  (3  schools  or  courses),  maintwned  by  the  Stone- 
Cutters'  Union,  Paris. 

Technical  courses  in  cutting,  maintained  by  Union  of  Master  Tailors,  Paris. 

Courses  in  relation  to  various  building  trades,  metal  working,  weaving,  tailoring, 
carriage  making,  dressmaking,  etc.,  Saint-Etienne. 

Technical  courses  in  \'ariou8  trades,  maintained  by  the  tabor  exchat^  (boune  du 
travail),  Toulouse. 

Technical  courses  for  atone  masons,  cutters,  and  sawyers,  Versailles. 

A  number  of  representative  institutions  of  this  class  are  described 
under  individual  schools. 

In  connection  with  these  institutions  particular  mention  should  be 
made  of  a  very  important  influence  that  is  actively  engaged  in  extend- 
ing and  popularizing  indoBtrial  education  in  France.  Reference  is 
had  to  certain  j^rganizations  existing  under  the  names  philotechnic, 
polytechnic,  and  philomathic  associations,  societies  for  popular  educa- 
tion, etc.  These  are  rather  numerous  in  France,  nearly  every  impor- 
tant city  either  having  its  own  association  or  a  branch  of  one  of  the 
larger  ones.  Most  of  the  earlier  associations  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  popular  education.  When  the  mov,ement  for 
industrial  education  became  active,  many  societies  added  trade  and 
technical  courses  to  their  programmes,  and  in  recent  years  this  has 
become  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  work  of  many  organizations. 
The  industrial  instruction  given  under  their  auspices  usually  takes  the 
form  of  free  courses  which  are  either  entirely  theoretical  in  character 
or  theoretical  with  the  addition  of  manual  work,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  trade  taught,  or  the  views  of  the  founding  society.  The 
courses  of  instruction  properly  belong  to  the  lists  presented  above, 
but  have  not  been  included  there  for  various  reasons.    In  addition  to 
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maintaining  courses  for  ti-ade  and  technical  education  some  of  these 
societies  provide  courses  for  commercial  instruction  (including  com- 
mercial law,  geography,  languages,  bookkeeping,  tyiwwriting,  and 
stenography),  courses  relating  to  agriculture,  to  horticulture,  art,  etc. 
Many  societies  maintain  courses  in  weaving,  cutting  and  dretismaking, 
artiiicial-flowcr  making,  millinery,  etc.,  for  women  and  girls.  The 
work  of  some  societies  does  not  end  with  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
trade,  commercial,  and  art  education.  It  often  includes  free  lecture 
courses  on  subjects  of  interest,  as  hygiene,  medicine,  natural  sciences, 
courses  of  general  instruction  for  those  who  have  been  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  attend  school  for  a  sufficiently  long  period,  etc. 

Following  are  some  of  the  most  important  societies  and  other  organi- 
zations engaged  in  providing  facilities  for  industrial  education:  The 
Philotechnic  Association,  the  Polytechnic  Association,  and  the  Soci- 
ety for  Trade  and  Technical  Instruction  Relating  to  Marine  Fishing, 
Paris;  the  Polytechnic  Association,  Levallois-Pcrret;  the  Philomathic 
Association,  Bordeaux;  the  Rh6ne  Society  for  Trade  Education,  Lyon; 
the  Polytechnic  Association,  Marseille;  the  Industrial  Society,  Saint- 
Quentin  and  Aisne;  the  Dyonisian  Gi*oup,  Saint-Benis,  a;id  others 
which  need  not  be  enumerated. 

Several  societies  receive  subsidies  from  the  State,  departments, 
municipalities,  etc. 

While  the  instruction  given  under  the  auspices  of  these  societies 
more  frequently  partakes  of  the  nature  of  continuation  courses,  in  a 
few  instances  regular  day  schools  have  been  instituted.  The  Indus- 
trial Society  of  Saint-Quentin,  for  instance,  maintains  a  regular  group 
school  of  wood  and  metal  working  in  addition  to  courses  of  from  one 
to  two  years'  duration  in  theoretical  and  practical  weaving,  mechanical 
weaving,  mechanical  embroidery,  lingerie  making,  decorative  drawing, 
card  designing  (or  making)  for  curtains,  etc.,  and  designing  and  card 
making  for  embroideries.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to 
these  courses  ranges  from  18  to  CO.  These  courses  and  the  school  are 
all  sheltered  in  the  same  building  and  constitute  an  unusual  form  of 
institution  for  industrial  education  in  France.  The  institution  is 
really  a  large  group  school  and  has  been  so  listed.  The  work  of  a 
number  of  individual  societies  is  described  in  detail  in  another  part  of 
this  report. 

INDTTSTBXdX  DSAWINa  SCHOOLS. 

As  previously  stated,  although  the  municipalities  as  a  rule  have  not 
been  active  in  establishing  trade  schools,  they  have  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  drawing  applicable  to  various  kinds  of  industrial 
work.  Many  of  them  have  founded  schools  in  which  the  main  object 
is  to  teach  drawing  applicable  to  certain  spec-iHc  occupations.  Id 
other  instances  courses  in  industrial  drawing  have  been  annexed  to 
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other  institutions — to  art  schools,  etc.  A  few  schools  of  industi-ial 
drawing  owe  their  existence  to  private  effort. 

The  programmes  followed  depend  upon  the  local  induiiitries  which 
these  schools  are  intended  to  benefit.  In  many  cases  the  school  oper- 
ates only  during  the  evening.  Schools  in  which  industrial  drawing  is 
the  chief  aim  or  in  which  workmen  may  take  courses  in  drawing  in 
relation  to  their  trades  are  maintained  by  minor  public  bodies  at 
Angers  (in  connection  with  Regional  School  of  Fiiie  Arts),  Annonay, 
Aubenas,  Bar-Ie-Duc,  Belfort,  Cambrai,  Charloville,  £pinal,  G^rard- 
mer,  Grenoble  (a  school  of  drawing  and  decorative  cement  moHing, 
etc.),  Havre,  Ijangres,  Ia  Bochelle,  Ijj'on,  Ncvei-s  (at  School  of 
Arts),  Nogent-sur -Seine,  Poitiers  (at  Regional  School  of  Fine  Arts), 
Rambervillers,  Rochefort,  Saint-Chamond,  $aint-Di^,  Sedan,  Troyes, 
and  other  places  outside  Paris.  In  Paris  thei*e  arc  several  schools  in 
which  industrial  drawing  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
grammes. The  best  known  institution  for  boys  is  the  Germain-Pilon 
School,  which  is  owned  by  the  municipality.  In  addition  several 
private  drawing  schools  for  girls  in  which  industrial  drawing  forms 
an  important  pait  of  the  programme,  are  sul)sidized  by  that  city. 

There  are  also  several  private  schools  of  this  class.  The  mast 
important  arc  at  Privas,  Nantes  (di-awing  courses  in  relation  to  joinery 
and  cabinotmaking),  and  Paris  (drawing  course  in  relation  to  car- 
pentry work).  A  few  of  this  class  are  described  nnder  individual 
schools. 

In  the  general  account  of  French  schools  institution.s  for  girlii  have 
not  been  separately  considered.  This  has  not  been  thought  necessary, 
because  of  their  relative  unimportance  and  for  the  reason  tliat  there  is 
nothing  particularlj'  characteristic  in  relation  to  them. 

They  have  been  mentioned  occasionally  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  classes  of  schools  for  males  to  which  they  correspond. 
Those  clns.ses  arc  the  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industrc,  the 
two  classes  of  trade  schools  proper,  the  continuation  schools  and 
coursci,  and  the  industrial  drawing  schools.  Schools  for  girls  main- 
tained by  Roman  Catholic  organizations  have  i*cceived  no  consideration, 
for  reasons  already  stated.  There  are  a  few — perhaps  six  or  eight — 
courses  or  .schools  for  women  and  girls  that  do  not  enter  into  any  of 
the  general  classes  heretofore  enumerated.  These  arc  institutions  that 
have  us  their  piincipal  aim  instruction  in  i>eIation  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  household  duties.  They  are  similar  to  the  housekeep- 
ing schools  and  classes  of  Belgium,  which  are  fully  described  in  Uie 
introductory  pages  of  the  chapter  on  trade  and  technical  c<lucation  iu 
that  country. 

There  are  no  general  statistics  available  for  anj-  other  than  the 
practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry  and  the  State  schools  under 
the  ministry  of  commerce.    The  statistics  in  re^Jfl|?U  bf^JW^fJe®*^ 
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have  already  been  shown.  Those  for  the  State  schools  under  the  min- 
isti'y  of  commerce  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

RECE1FT8  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  NATIONAL  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AND 
NUMBBE  OF  TEACHERS,  PUPILS,  AND  GRADUATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 

RECEIPTS. 


Stibonl. 


National  Conservatory  of  Arts  anii  Tradca,  Parts  ., 
Central  School  of  Arts  und  Manufactures,  Paris . . . 

Naltooal  School  of  Art^  and  Trades,  Aix  

National  School  of  Arts  aad  Trade?,  Ahkcfb  

National  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.  ChAlons-aur-Hame 

National  School  of  Arts  and  TrHd<.<H,  Lisle  

National  Practical  School  for  Wonuu«i  and  Fore- 
men, Climy  

National  Watchmaking  School,  Cliues  

National  Walchmakln^  School,  Bes&ncon  

National  Trade  School,  Armcnti&rea  

National  Trade  School,  Nantes  

National  Trade  S<'hool,  Vterum  

National  Trade  School,  Vcdron  


Total. 


193,890 


79,663 

82,808 
6,119 

04,539 
10,289 
4.522 
16,3»0 
22,541 
39.307 
15,556 


Board  and 
tnltlon. 


$143,  GGS 
17,471 
14,  ISl 
18,455 


7,237 


17,623 
H,187 
22,ai2 
16,796 


617,446  I  272,357 


P67 
2,038 
2,041 


340 
487 

2,&R5 
103 


822 
181 


9,349 


Total. 


143,665 
97,891 
98,446 

108.804 
6,119 

72,116 
10,776 
7,107 
33,606 
36,728 
62,971 
32,533 


799,152 
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School. 


National  Conservatorjr  ot  Arts  and  TntdcH,  Paris  

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactureit,  Itibt  

National  Si^hool  of  Arts  and  Traden,  Alx  

Natiooal  School  of  Arts  and  Trader.  AnRers  

National  School  of  Aitjt  and  Trader,  Ch&lont>4ur-Mame 

National  School  of  Arti  and  Trades,  Lble  

National  PncUcal  School  for  Workmen  and  Fore- 
men, Clunr   

Notional  Watcbmaklog  School,  Clw^-s  

National  Wstcbmakiog  School,  Beranion   

National  Trado  School,  Armenti^rea  

National  Trade  School,  Nantes  

National  Trade  School,  Vicrzoa  

National  Trade  School,  Voiron  

Total  


Salaries  of 

tcachcm.  etc. 


168,991 

112,247 
87,807 
37,2(» 
88,207 
1,156 

24,TO4 
6,H66 
5,0X0 
14.265 
17,061 
14,a53 
15,475 


3»3,209 


Cost  of  sup- 
pi  il'H. 


S34,740 

81, 2M 
42,356 
45,02ft 
44,601 
4,963 

39,826 
3,434 
2,027 

20,071 
7,579 

23,199 

19,268 


318,  »5 


Tout. 


•93,731 

143,601 
79,663 
82,233 
82,806 
6,119 

64.529 
10,289 
7,107 
»,33< 
24,643 
37,852 
84,743 


701,664 


TEACHEBS,  PLPIU*  AND  OBADVATES. 


School. 


National  Conwrvatory  of  Arts  and  Tmdoji,  I'arls  

Central  l^hool  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Paris  

National  Scliool  of  Arts  and  Trndts,  AIx  

National  ticbool  of  Arts  and  Trades,  AnKen  

National  School  of  ArtsandTrutlcM.  ChftlonM-sur-Mame 

Natloaal  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Uslc  

National  Practical  School  for  Workmen  and  Fore- 
men. Cluny  

Natlouai  Watchmaking  .School,  CIusch  

National  Watchmaking  School,  Bc.sao^on  

NnUanal  Trade  School,  Amicnliircs  

Katlonal  Trade  School,  Nantes  

National  Trade  School,  Vicrzon  

National  Trade  School  Voiron  

Tohil  


Numl)cr  of— 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Gradoales. 

18 

('•) 

CO 

696 

210 

23 

305 

IM 

22 

2HI 

90 

21 

2U6 

78 

C) 

(*) 

7 

272 

76 

i;< 

141 

40 

10 

70 

1 

29 

235 

23 

84 

»0 

(*) 

8 

291 

22 

27 

249 

a  no 

■•3 

146 

/728 

a  The  procerfa  from  rale  of  prodncts  In  the  national  achooEs  are,  wilh  the  exreittlon  of  Uioso  ot  th« 
■ehool  at  BeMincoo.  tnrocd  into  the  public  treamiry. 

*  Not  reported. 

r  Not  Including  SB  Instmctois  of  shopwork: 

''Not  including  38  instructors  of  shopworic  nnd  tcnchcrs  of  1  whooi  not  reported.  ■ 

•  Not  Ineltulltiir  pupils  of  2  schools  not  n!poru<d.  Diaitized  bv  Vj  OOQ  iC 
/Not  Inoltidlng  ffradualcs  of  8  schools  noniported.  uigmzea  oy  x^jv/v^  i*^ 
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IXDrVIDUAL.  SCHOOLS. 

A  general  description  of  the  French  system  of  trade  and  industrial 
education  has  been  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  chapter. 
In  the  following  pages  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  each  class  have 
been  selected  and  described  as  fully  as  their  importance  would  justify. 
In  addition  to  data  collected  by  the  department  there  was  available  the 
exhaustive  report,  (")  in  five  volumes,  made  by  the  minister  of  com- 
merce and  industry  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  This  report 
relates  to  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  commerce 
and  industry.  The  municipal  trade  schools  of  Paris  are  fully  described 
in  a  rcpoi-t  (^)  published  in  1900.  The  Catholic  schools  are-  described 
in  a  volume  published  by  £milc  Gail  for  the  Exposition  during  the 
same  year  (1900). 

SCHOOLS  FOR  ADVANCED  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

A  few  important  schools  belonging  to  this  class  ai'c  described  in  the 
following  pages.  Brief  statements  in  reference  to  other  schools  of 
the  class  have  already  been  made. 

NATIONAL. SGHOOI.  OF  ASTS  AND  TBADES,  OHIXONS-SUB- 

UABNS. 

In  1788  the  Duke  dc  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  conceived  the  idea 
of  creating  special  establishments  in  which  children  could  receive  gen- 
eral instructiou  and  at  the  same  time  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  certain 
ti'ades.  With  this  end  in  view  he  founded  a  school  of  such  character 
at  his  own  expense  on  his  farm  near  Liancourt  (Oise).  At  first  only 
tlie  sons  of  noncommissioned  officers  of  his  regiment  were  admitted 
to  this  school. 

In  1799  the  Government  of  the  first  republic,  struck  by  the  merits 
of  the  institution,  made  it  a  national  school  and  transferred  it  to 
Compi^gne  under  the  name  of  the  French  Prytaneum.  Bonaparte 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  school.  During  the  course  of  a  tour  of 
the  industrial  cities  of  the  north  he  visited  the  school  at  Compi^gne. 
He  had  previously  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  trade  train- 
ing, for  he  said,  "I  have  everywhere  found  foremen  distinguished  in 
their  trade  and  possessing  great  skill  in  execution,  but  almost  no  one 

«L'EnBeignemcnt  technique  en  France,  txude  publi^e  il  I'occaaion  de  i'Expoeition 
de  1900.  Ministdre  du  Commerce,  de  rindustrie,  dea  Pofltes  et  dea  l^l^graphes. 
6  volumes,  1900. 

bLes  £coIes  et  lee  Oeuvres  Municipates  d'Eneeignement  1871-1900.  Far  F. 
jMVBTgne,  Chef  du  Secretariat  de  la  Direction  de  I'Enseignement,  Ville  de  Farie. 

cL'Enseigoement  Industriel  et  Commercial  dans  les  InstitutionB  libree  Gatholiquee, 
rapport  pr^sent^  i,  I'Exposition  univerBelle  Internationale  de  1900.    £mile  CaiL 
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who  is  able  to  make  a  plan  or  the  simplest  calculation  of  a  macLine 
or  express  h^s  ideas  in  a  sketch  or  statement.  This  is  a  great  lack  in 
French  industry.  I  wish  to  provide  for  it  here.  There  shall  be  no 
more  Latin — that  can  be  learned  in  lycoums  that  will  be  organized — 
but  the  trades,  with  the  theory  necessary  to  progress,  will  be  taught. 
Here  excellent  foremen  will  be  formed  for  our  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments." 

On  February  25,  1803,  Bonaparte,  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  he 
had  expressed,  reorganized  the  school  of  Compi^gne.  In  1806  the 
school,  on  account  of  the  increasing  number  of  students,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ch£lons-snr-Marne,  where  it  was  installed  in  the  buildings 
of  an  old  convent. 

The  work  of  this  school  has  undergone  imi>ortant  modifications 
which  it  will  be  of  interest  to  trace.  In  the  beginning  children  were 
admitted  at  the  early  age  of  8  years,  and,  after  receiving  a  general 
education,  were  placed  in  the  classes  for  technical  instruction.  The 
duration  of  studies  was  indeterminate  and  the  pupils  sometimes 
remained  10  years  in  the  school.  There  wore  at  first  five  principal 
shops  in  which  Instruction  was  given  in  different  ti-ades,  as  follows: 
Fii'st  shop — The  trades  of  blacksmith,  filer,  fitter,  and  metal  turner; 
second  shop — the  trade  of  molder;  third  shop — the  trades  of  carpen- 
ter, joiner,  and  cabinetmaker;  fourth  shop — the  trade  of  wood  turner; 
fifth  shop — the  trade  of  wagon  maker. 

After  the  Restoration  schools  of  this  class  were  somewhat  neglected, 
their  true  aim  was  lost  sight  of,  and  they  came  to  be  regarded  as 
institutions  for  general  instruction.  In  1827  a  reorganization  was 
effected  in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  their  true  purpose.  Matric- 
ulants were  required  to  be  13  years  of  age.  The  duration  of  studies 
was  fixed  at  4  years.  The  time  devoted  to  practical  instruction  was 
increased  and  that  given  to  theory  reduced.  In  1833  another  change 
was  effected.  The  entrance  age  was  raised  to  15  years,  and  for  the 
first  time  candidates  were  required  to  pass  a  competitive  examination 
and  also  show  that  they  had  served  at  least  one  }^ear*s  apprenticeship 
in  a  trade  similar  to  one  of  those  taught  in  the  school.  The  duration 
of  the  courses  was  also  reduced  to  3  years.  Other  changes  were  made 
in  1848,  1865,  and  1873. 

The  year  1885  was  one  of  gi*eat  significance  for  the  schools  of  ^ 
arts  and  trades,  as  ou  April  4  of  that  year  a  decree  was  issued  com- 
pletely reorganizing  them,  both  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  admis- 
sion and  the  programme  of  studies.  Industry  had,  in  the  pi'eceding 
years,  passed  through  important  changes  and  the  purpose  of  the  decree 
was  to  modify  the  character  of  the  schools  so  that  they  would  corre- 
spond to  the  new  conditions  and  needs.  The  work  accomplished  by 
this  decree  has  been  supplemented  by  the  decree  of  October  11,  1899. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  latter  decree  states  that  the  purpose  of 
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the  schools  18  to  tiflin  workmen  capable  of  becoming  heads  of  indus- 
trial establishmcntH,  and  manufacturers  skilled  in  the  practice  of  the 
mechftnical  arts.  The  most  important  changes  introduced  through 
the  recent  reorganization  are  the  increased  importance  given  to  shop- 
work  and  a  general  raising  of  the  standard  of  instruction.  Of  the 
instruction  given,  the  official  report  on  trade  education  in  France  says: 
"That  which  characterizes  this  instruction  is  the  manual  work,  the 
shop  practice,  to  which  not  less  than  6  hours^  time  each  day  is  devoted. 
*  *  *  Thanks  to  this  practice  of  3  years'*  duration,  there  is  not  a 
student  who  receives  a  certificate  from  one  of  these  schools  as  fitter, 
molder,  founder,  or  blacksmith  who  can  not  boldly  enter  a  shop  and 
after  a  very  short  time  earn  there  his  day's  wage.  The  best  advised 
of  the  young  men,  moreover,  do  not  fail  to  enter  the  shops  and  com- 
plete, by  living  some  time  the  real  life  of  an  artisan,  the  practical 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  shops  of  the  school.  The  administration 
encourages  this  practice  with  all  ita  power." 

This  and  the  other  throe  national  schools  of  arts  and  trades  receive 
only  boarding  students.  The  experiment  of  admitting  day  students 
was  made  for  a  time,  but  the  results  not  lacing  satisfactory,  the  plan 
was  abandoned.  The  number  of  students  is  limited  to  800  (for  each 
school).  The  tuition  fee,  including  board  and  lodging,  is  600  francs 
($116)  a  year,  the  cost  of  uniforms  and  equipment  is  300  francs 
(^7.90),  and  a  further  sum  of  75  francs  (^14:.4-8)  must  be  deposited  to 
meet  other  expenses.  Scholarships  or  partial  scholarahips,  both  with 
and  without  the  wai-drobe  outfit,  arc  granted  by  the  State,  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  communes  to  those  students  whoso  {mrents  arc  not  able 
to  pay  their  expenses.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  students  are  in  receipt 
of  such  aid. 

Admittance  is  obtained  through  competitive  examination.  Candi- 
dates must  Ije  between  the  ages  of  15  and  17  years.  After  1903  every 
candidate  will  be  required  to  possess  a  certificate  of  practical  industrial 
studies  (given  by  the  practical  schools  of  industry)  or  a  certificate  of 
superior  primary  studies.  The  maximum  age  limit  will  at  the  same 
time  be  raised  9  months.  The  entrance  examination  includes  the 
following  written  tests:  A  page  of  writing,  a  dictation  exercise,  a 
French  composition,  an  exercise  in  mechanical  drawing,  an  exercise  in 
ornamentation  with  pen,  problems  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry, 
problems  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  a  test  which  serves  to  demon- 
strate the  candidate's  experience  in  manual  exercises.  Candidates  who 
pass  this  examination  with  a  sufficient  grade  are  entitled  to  take  the 
oral  examination  which  relates  to  grammar,  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry. 

The  complete  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  3  years. 

The  theoretical  instruction,  which  is  always  of  such  a  character  as 
to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  industrial  operations,  includes  the  fol- 
lowing studies:  Algebra,  from  equations  of  the  Bcco^<(l4«g^^0<][)j^l@'- 
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ton's  theoruin  and  its  applications;  plane  trigouometry,  elementa  of 
cosmop^raphy,  surveying,  and  leveling;  elements  of  analytical  geom- 
etry; descriptive  geometry;  shadows;  drawings  with  dimensions 
marked,  as  well  as  notions  of  ordinary  perspective,  of  stonecutting 
and  carpentry;  theoretical  and  applied  kinematics;  pare  and  applied 
mechanics;  physics;  electricity  and  its  principal  applications,  chem- 
istry and  its  principal  applications,  especially  with  reference  to  metal- 
lurgy; drawing*  and  especially  industrial  drawing;  technol(^',  studied 
princi{»tlly  in  its  application  to  the  construction  of  machines;  the 
French  language;  history,  from  Louis  XI  to  the  constitution  of  1875; 
geography  of  France  and  her  colonies;  accounts,  principles  of  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  customs  legislation,  and  principles  of  social 
economy;  industrial  hygiene;  moral  and  civic  education. 

Though  some  instruction  in  electricity  had  long  been  given,  a  special 
course  in  this  subject  was  organized  by  tJie  decree  of  October  11, 1899. 
A  new  chair  of  applied  electricity  was  created,  new  electrical  work- 
shops were  opened,  and  electrical  apparatus  provided  out  of  an  appro- 
piiation  for  this  purpose  of  211,160  francs  ($40,752). 

The  practical  instruction  is  given  in  four  workshops,  devoted,  respec- 
tively, to  machine  mounting  orfitting,  blacksmithing  and  boiler  making, 
carpentry  and  model  making,  and  foundry  work.  On  entering  the 
school,  students  are  distributed  among  the  diflfcrent  shops  according 
to  their  aptitude  and  preference.  Those  obtaining  the  highest  grades 
in  the  examinations  have  the  first  choice  of  shops.  About  70  per 
cent  enter  the  machine  shop.  The  course  selected  is  adhered  to 
throughout  the  3  years.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  however,  each 
student  is  required  to  pass  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  other  shops 
in  whicli  the  work  is  related  to  that  which  the  student  has  been  fol- 
lowing. 

The  duration  of  manual  labor  in  the  shops  is  about  6  liours  a  day, 
divided  into  two  sessions.  The  character  of  this  practical  instruction 
has  changed  completely.  Formerly  the  students  made  only  small 
models.  At  the  present  time  the  work  performed  by  the  students, 
especially  toward  the  end  of  their  courses,  consists  in  the  construc- 
tion of  machines  and  other  articles  similar  to  those  made  in  ordinary 
industrial  establishments.  The  following  statement  shows  the  way  in 
which  the  students  are  employed  during  each  week  day:  5.30  a.  m., 
reveille;  5.60  to  6  a.  m.,  recreation;  6  to  7.30  a.  m.,  study;  7.30  to 
7.45  a.  m.,  breakfast;  7.45  to  8  a,  m.,  recreation;  8  to  9.30  a.  m., 
recitation;  9.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  shopwork;  12  m.  to  12.20  p.  m.,  din- 
ner; 12.20  to  1.30  p.  m.,  recreation;  1.30  to  3.16  p.  m.,  drawing;  3.15 
to  7  p.  m.,  shopwork;  7  to  7.20  p.  m.,  supper;  7.20  to  7.80  p.  m., 
recreation;  7.30 to  8.45  p.  m.,  study;  8.45  to  9  p.  m.,  recreation;  0  p.  m., 
retirement. 

The  schools  are  in  all  cases  excellently  housed,  and  the  shops  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  respect  to  accommodatioijii^i^^^Qijigig^fe 
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NATIONAL  PRACTICAI.  SOHOOL  FOB  WO&KHEN  AinV  FOIIEKEN, 

cLumr. 

The  National  School  for  Workmen  and  Foremen,  at  Cluny,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  France.  It  was  created 
by  the  law  of  July  21,  1891,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  in  a  certain 
measure  the  place  in  the  system  of  trade  education  left  vacant  by  the 
giudual  raising  of  the  chuucter  of  instruction  in  the  national  schools 
of  arts  und  trades  until  they  no  longer  corresponded  to  the  needs  of 
persons  expecting  to  enter  the  lower  lunks  of  industry. 

The  minister  of  commerce  explained  the  situation  at  some  length 
during  the  debate  on  the  bill  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
this  school.  The  trend  of  his  remarkij  was  directed  in  the  main  toward 
pointing  out  the  gap  tiiat  existed  between  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  superior  primary  and  trade  and  the  manual 
apprenticeship  schools  on  the  other,  and  the  necessity  for  a  grade  of 
institutions  that  should  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  these 
two  grades  of  schools.  He  also  indicated  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  candidates  for  entrance  into  the  schools  of  arts 
and  ti-ades  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  them  because  of  lack  of  room, 
and  for  still  another  class  who,  after  having  been  admitted  into  those 
schools,  were  found  to  be  insufficiently  prepared  to  continue  their 
studies  in  them,  and  who  were  therefore  turned  away. 

It  happened  that  just  at  this  time  there  was  vacant  the  large  build- 
ing of  the  old  convent  of  Gluny,  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  special 
normal  school  and  the  college  of  Cluny,  which  had  been  abolished  the 
preceding  year.  The  village  of  Cluny  owned  this  building,  and  it 
hastened  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  ($57,900)  were  spent  in  making  the  necessary 
alterations  and  in  equipping  it  for  its  new  purpose. 

The  present  organization  and  work  of  the  school  is  regulated  by  the 
decree  of  December  6,  1899,  which,  however,  only  introduced  minor 
changes  in  the  scheme  at  first  outlined.  Following  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  most  important  provisions  of  this  decree,  which  sets  forth  in 
great  detail  the  conditions  of  administration,  the  employment  of  the 
time,  the  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  given,  etc. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  stated  to  be  the  training  of  a  superior 
class  of  workmen  competent  to  hold  the  position  of  foreman  in  the 
metal  and  wood  working  industries.  It  is  under  the  authority  of  the 
minister  of  commerce. 

The  duration  of  studies  is  8  years.  A  fourth  year  is  permitted  only 
when  a  student  has  been  unable  to  do  the  regular  work  through  sick- 
ness or  for  other  good  reason.  Certificates  of  graduation  are  given 
to  those  satisfactorily  completing  the  courses.  Those  failing  to  reach 
the  required  standard  can  take  a  new  examination  at  the  end  of  another 
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year.  A  special  certificate  and  a  silver  medal  are  given  to  those  pass- 
ing above  a  certain  grade. 

The  school  receives  only  boarders,  no  day  students  being  admitted. 
The  maximum  number  of  students  must  not  exceed  300.  The  tuition 
fee  is  500  francs  ($96.50)  a  year.  The  student  must  also  pay  300  francs 
($57.90)  for  his  uniform  and  equipment,  and  75  francs  ($14.48)  the  first 
year  and  50  francs  ($9.65)  each  of  the  other  two  years  for  his  general 
expenses.  Scholarships  and  partial  scholarships  may  bo  granted  when 
the  students  show  that  they  are  without  sufficient  resources.  These 
arc  granted  for  a  year  only,  but  are  renewable. 

Admittance  to  the  school  is  obtained  by  competitive  examination. 
The  examination  is  held  concuri^ntly  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
departments,  and  is  both  written  and  manual.  It  includes  writing, 
French  composition  from  the  point  of  view  of  style  and  orthography, 
linear  drawing,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
the  execution,  under  the  eyes  of  the  examiners,  of  a  work  in  wood  or 
ii-on.  Candidates  must  be  of  French  nationality  and  be  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  17  years. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  both  theoretical  and  pi-actical. 
The  theoretical  part  in  all  cases  is  such  as  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
iron  and  wood  working,  and  includes  arithmetic,  progression,  loga- 
rithms, and  rules  of  calculation;  elementary  geometry,  including  a 
study  of  the  ellipse,  hyperbola,  parabola,  the  development  of  the  cir- 
cle, the  cycloidc,  and  the  epicycloide;  the  elements  of  rectilinear  trig- 
onometry; descriptive  geometry ;  the  study  of  the  laws  of  motion;  the 
various  transfonmitions  of  motion  through  mechanical  devices,  and 
applied  kinematics;  elements  'of  industrial  mechanics — the  description 
of  the  principal  parts  of  machines  and  of  apparatus  and  machines 
employed  in  metal  and  wood  working;  the  detailed  and  complete 
description  of  steam  engines  and  hydraulic  motors,  with  explanation 
of  working  formulas  and  notions  concerning  the  strength  of  materials; 
physics;  electricity  and  its  industrial  applications;  chemistry;  indus- 
trial drawing;  Trriting  and  keeping  of  accounts;  French  language; 
history  and  geography  of  France  and  her  colonies;  industrial  hygiene; 
moral  and  civic  instruction. 

The  practical  instruction  is  given  in  special  workshops,  and  relates 
to  (1)  locksmithing  or  fine  ironworking  and  fitting,  with  a  section  for 
making  instruments  of  precision;  (2)  joinery  and  pattern  making 
(two  distinct  sections);  (3)  foundry — ^the  execution  by  all  the  student 
molders  of  articles  in  iron  and  copper  and  of  artistic  objects,  and  (4) 
blacksmithing,  boiler  making  (work  in  iron  and  copper).  All  articles 
executed  by  pupils  belong  to  the  State. 

The  teaching  personnel  includes  a  director,  a  subdirector,  a  shop  fore- 
man performing  the  functions  of  an  engineer,  instructors  in  mechanics, 
mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  di-awing,  French  langiiago,  his- 
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tory  and  geography — and  assiatants.  All  receive  their  appointmente 
from  the  minister  of  corameroe.  There  are  other  officers  buTing 
administrative  duties.  Provision  is  made  for  a  council,  composed  of 
the  instructors,  to  act  as  an  advisory  board. 

Reports  showing  the  standing  and  work  of  the  students  are  prepared 
and  sent  to  their  parents  each  semester.  The  school  roust  be  inspected 
at  least  once  a  year  by  the  inspector-general  of  technical  education. 

Upon  entering  the  school  the  students  are  definitely  distributed 
among  the  different  shops  according  to  their  rank  and  their  particular 
aptitude.  The  general  principle  is  to  place  them  in  the  shop  where 
the  work  corresponds  to  the  piece  of  manual  work  they  have  executed 
in  the  examination.  During  the  last  3'ear  of  study  the  student  pattern 
makers  pass  6  months  in  the  foundry  and  the  student  moidcrs  execute 
models  under  the  supervision  of  the  shop  foreman  and  are  exercised 
in  taking  models  to  pieces.  The  student  joiners  pass  3  months  in  the 
fitters'  shop  and  the  student  fitters  3  months  in  the  joiners'  shop. 

The  character  of  the  daily  life  of  the  students — their  amusements, 
expenditures,  etc.,  is  very  carefully  regulated  and  a  rigid  oversight  is 
exercised  over  them  at  all  times.  Following  is  the  division  of  the  time  of 
the  students  during  workdays:  5.15  a.  m.,  reveille;  5.35  to  5.45  a.  m., 
recitation;  5.45  to  7  a.  m,,  study;  7  to  7.10  a.  m.,  breakfast;  7.10  to 
7.30  a.  m.,  recreation;  7.30  to  9  a.  m.,  drawing;  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  shop 
work;  12  m.  to  12.20  p.  m.,  lunch;  12.20  to  1.30  p.  m.,  recreation; 
1.30to5.30p.m.,shopwork;  5.30  to7p.  ni.,  recitation;  7  to 7.30 p.  m., 
dinner;  7.20  to  7.30  p.  m.,  i-ecreation;  7.30  to  8.45  p.  m..  study:  8.45 
to  9  p.  m.,  i*ecrcation;  9  p.  m.,  retirement. 

The  shops  of  the  school  arc  modern  in  all  respects  and  cov-'v  an  area 
of  2,550  square  meters  (27,448  square  feet). 

The  fitting  shop  has  150  pupils.  Aside  from  its  equipment  of 
smaller  tools  it  contains  43  lathes,  4  fraising  machines,  a  machine  for 
sharpening  fraising  tools,  a  drilling  machine,  a  mortising  machine,  a 
machine  for  polishing  the  interior  of  tubes,  a  screw-cutting  machine, 
a  machine  for  rectifying  lathe  work,  and  a  traveling  crane  having 
3,000  kilograms  (6,614  pounds)  lifting  power  and  16  meters  (52  feet) 
carrying  space. 

The  section  for  work  of  precision  has  18  pupilt*.  It  contains  2  drill- 
ing machines,  a  small  fraising  machine,  and  4  thread-cutting  lathes. 

The  foundry,  which  accommodates  28  pupils,  has  a  traveling  crane 
with  a  lifting  power  of  5,000  kilograms  (11,023  pounds),  a  cupola  fur- 
nace of  1,500  kilograms  (3,307  pounds)  capacity  and  another  of  1,000 
kilograms  (2,205  pounds),  also  a  ventilator,  a  drying  stove,  a  bronze 
furnace,  and  a  sand-working  machine. 

The  forge  shop,  accommodating  28  pupils,  contains  a  traveling  crane 
of  1,500  Mlograms  (3,307  pounds)  lifting  power,  a  steam  hammer  with 
a  drop  weight  of  1,200  kilogiums  (3,646  pounds),  a  steam  hammer  with 
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a  drop  weight  of  300  kilograms  (661  pounds),  and  a  machine  for  saw- 
ing metals.  .The  machinery  and  fitting  apparatus  in  the  forge  shop 
and  foundry  arc  driven  by  a  steam  engine  of  30  horse  power. 

The  pattern-making  shop,  which  has  30  pupils,  is  in  a  separate  build- 
ing. The  motive  power  is  derived  from  2  turbine  water  wheels  of  10 
horse  power  each.  The  turbines  also  run  the  dynamo  which  lights 
the  building.  A  storage  battery  completes  this  equipment.  A  gas 
engine  of  20  horse  power  is  held  in  reserve,  to  be  used  in  case  of  a 
drought.  The  shop  has  7  lathes  for  woodwork,  a  rough-dressii^ 
machine,  a  planing  machine,  a  mortising  machine,  a  band  saw,  a  scroll 
saw,  and  a  molding  machine. 

At  the  boiler-making  shop  the  15  pupils  have  at  their  disposal  a  pair 
of  shears,  a  machine  for  bending  sheet  iron,  and  a  hole-punching 
machine.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  a  small  horizontal  engine 
of  6  horse  power,  which  also  works  the  apparatus  in  the  laundry.  . 

The  budget  of  the  school  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  334,000  francs 
(*64,462). 

ZNBUSXBIAZt  ZKSTmrTE  OV  NOBTHEBN  FRANCE,  LISIJ5. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1873,  to  take  the  place  of  a  school  of 
industrial  art  which  had  existed  at  Lisle  for  some  years  prior  to  that 
time.  It  was  originally  designated  tho  "Industrial,  Comraercial,  and 
Agricultural  Institute  of  tho  North  of  Fiance,"  but  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  sections  were  abolished  and  since  ISS-t  the  institution 
has  been  purely  industrial  in  character.  Prior  to  1895  it  comprised 
two  divisions — technology  and  mechanical  engineering — bat  in  that 
year  the  division  of  technology  was  discontinued,  the  first  year's 
course  only  being  retained  as  preparatory  to  the  work  in  the  remain- 
ing division. 

The  object  of  the  school  ia  to  educate  young  men  as  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineers  and  factory  superintendents  for  the  industries  of 
northern  France. 

The  regular  course  of  study  covers  3  j^ears,  except  where  pupils 
devote  a  year  to  preparatory  work  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engi- 
ncoring.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  departments— that  of 
mechanical  engineering,  that  of  electrical  engineering,  and  that  of 
chemistry.  The  plan  of  studies  is  common  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  first 
year;  specialization  begins  in  the  second  year  and  is  greatly'  aug- 
mented in  the  third  year. 

Tho  instruction  in  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  is 
intended  especially  to  prepare  pupils  for  positions  as  superintendents 
of  machine  construction  and  of  public  works.  It  consists  mainly  of 
exercises  in  drawing,  adjusting  or  fitting,  Joinery  work,  surveying 
and  leveling,  mechanical  experiments,  and  drawing  of  plans. 
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Tho  pitpilH  in  the  department  of  electrical  engineering  pursue  during 
the  lirst  and  second  years  the  regular  theoretical  course  in  mechanical 
engineering,  and  in  the  second  and  third  years  take  up  the  practical 
work.  They  study  the  various  kinds  of  machinet*,  their  construction 
and  tlieir  uses.  Practical  work  in  electro-technics  ia  begun  during  the 
Bccond  year  and  is  fully  amplified  during  the  third  j'ear. 

The  pupils  in  the  department  of  chemistrj'  begin  the  study  of  ana- 
ly^ti<nl  and  industrial  chemistry  with  the  second  j'ear.  After  this 
they  take  up  the  applications  of  chemiHtry  to  the  prtucipal  chemical 
industries  and  are  taught  to  perform  experiments  and  conduct  original 
researches.  During  the  third  year  the  greater  part  of  their  time  is 
devoted  to  work  of  a  practical  nature. 

Weekly  tests  are  held  which  stimulate  the  pupils  and  sh«w  their 
degree  of  progress.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates oi-e  conferred  on  the  pupils  by  the  prefect  of  the  department, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  administrative  council  of  the  school  and 
the  director. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  number 
of  lessons  per  quarter  in  each  subject: 

COURSES  OP  STUDY  IX  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NORTHERN  PRANCE,  USLE. 


Subjetti. 


I'RKTARATOBY  YKAB. 

Oral  courses: 

Elementary  mathematics  

Descriptive  geometry  

Elements  of  mechuilcs  

Geneial  pbnlca  

Elements  of  electricity  

General  chemfatr>-  

Exerdses  In  mathematics  

Exerdses  in  phyidcs  

Practical  exercises: 

Mathematics  

Phydca  

Fitting  and  pattern  making  

Free-hand  Hketchtng  , 

Chemical  experiments  

Drawing  


nnn  ykak. 

Oral  conrscs: 

Elementary  mathematics  

Special  malhematicfi  

Descriptive  seometrv  

Sorveying  and  leveling  

General  phTsics  

Tlieorf  of  electricity  

Oeneml  chemistry  

Indostrlal  Keosraphy  

Industrial  bookkeeiHng  

Practical  exercises: 

Drawing  

Sketching  

Fitting  and  |Mttem  Tnntttng  

Chemical  experimeuls  


SECOND  YKAR. 

Oral  eounes: 

Differential  and  Integral  calculus  

Descriptive  geometry  

Rational  mechanics  

Applied  kinematics  

Conotructioa  of  parts  <ii  machines  


LcssoiiH  per  quarti^r. 


Finit 
quar^ 
ter. 


Second 
quar- 
ter. 


40 


20 


30 


20 


SO 


30 


SO 


Third 
qnar^ 
ter. 


SO 


Fourth 
qoar- 
ter. 


30  I 
10-1 
10  ■- 
20  j 
20  . 


10 


10 


10 


10 

10  !  , 

20  I  10 
10  Ui-s^ 


20 


10 


30 


80 


20 


10 


80 


10 
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Subjccb. 


lECOMi  YIAB— concluded. 

Onl  cournofl— Concluded. 

Splimlnif.  weaving,  and  textile  materials  (mechanical  and 
electrical  englneiirs)  

InduHtrlal  physica  

Theory  of  eleclrieity  

Practical  electricity  (mechanical  and  electrical  coglncera)  

Analytic  chemistry  , 

General  indu£trlal  cbemistry  

Mlneialoey  and  gculog)'  , 

Common  law  

Hygiene  

Practical  exercises: 

Drawing  (mechnnical  engineers)  

Dniwlnfr  (chemists)  

Drawing  (electricIanB)  

Free-Iiand  sketching  (mechanical  and  otcctrical  cngineen)  

Free-hand  sketching  (chemists)  

Fitting  and  pattern  making  

Chemical  experiments  (mechRnical  englnccrB)..  

Chemical  experiments  (electricians)  

Chemical  ezperlnienis  (chemists)  

Electrical  measurements  (electricians)  

Electro-technical  practice  and  work  (electildanfl)  


Lessons  per  quarter. 


First 
quar- 
ter. 


THIKD  YKAR. 

Oral  counes: 

Applied  mechanics.  

Stereotomy  

Applied  resistance  

Study  of  machines  

Study  of  band  and  macbinc  tools  , 

Industrial  construction  

Railroada  

Practical  electricity  (mechanical  and  electrical  engineers)  

Telegraphy  and  telephony  (mechanical  and  electrical  engi- 
neers)  , 

Special  indnatrfol  chemistry  (cbemlats)  

BngflT  refining  and  distilling  (mechanical  engineers  and  chem- 


late).. 

Chi 


Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  drexing  (chemists)  

Metallurgy  

Practical  exercises: 

Drawing  and  designing  (mechanical  engineers)... 

Drawing  and  designing  (electricians)  

Drawing  and  designing  (chemists)  

Chemical  experiments  (chemists)  

Operations  In  dyeing  (diemlsta)  

Electro- technical  practice  and  work  (electricians). 


Second 
quar- 
ter. 


•20 


to 


20 


Third 
quar- 
ter. 


SO 


Fourth 


10  !. 

....1. 

60 : 


30 
20 


10 
20 
10 
10 
10 

50 
10 
30 
10 


60 

'so 


10 

"io 


20 
20 

GO 
80 

20 

10 
80 


The  affairs  of  the  school  are  administered  by  a  council  composed  of 
the  prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  North  and  15  associates,  one  of 
whom  is  the  director  of  the  institution. 

On  January  1,  1899,  the  attendance  was  as  follows;  Preparatory 
year,  69;  first  year,  87;  second  year,  61;  third  year,  58;  total  attend- 
ance, 276.    The  number  of  graduates  in  1898  was  43. 

The  revenues  of  the  school  are  derived  chiefly  from  tuition  fees, 
departmental  subsidies,  and  from  State  and  communal  appropriations. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  scholastic  year  1898-99  were  242,479 
francs  ($46,798),  of  which  90,577  francs  ($17,481)  were  paid  as  salaries 
to  the  instructors,  etc. 

Receipts  were  242,786  francs  ($46,858).  Of  receipts  the  principal 
items  were  a  subsidy  of  20,000  fi-ancs  ($3,860)  from  the  demrtment, 
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tuition  fees  amounting  to  150,750  francs  ^29,095),  and  scholarships 
^nted  hy  the  State,  the  department,  municipality ,  etc.,  to  the 
amount  of  60,700  francs  (19,785). 

TECHNICAL  IKSTITUTB,  BOCBAXC. 

The  founding  of  this  institution  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  a  OathoUc 
priest,  the  Abb6  Vassart,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
technical  institute  **for  the  rational  teaching  of  all  the  opci-ations 
connected  with  the  textile  industry  f  ram  the  carding  and  spinning  of  the 
raw  materials  to  the  dredsing  of  the  finished  product."  In  1895  a 
stock  company  was  formed  to  carry  out  this  idea.  Two  classes  of 
instruction  are  given  in  the  school. 

The  first  or  superior  trade  instruction  is  aimed  to  develop  men  capa- 
ble of  directing  operations  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  textile 
industry,  and,  through  a  recently  added  department  of  mechanics  and 
electricity,  to  teach  a  few  pupils  the  art  of  engineering.  This  grade 
of  the  instruction,  which  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  is  given 
during  the  day,  and,  constituting  as  it  does  the  principal  aim  of  the 
school,  it  gives  the  institution  the  character  of  a  higher  trade  school. 
The  second  class  or  grade  of  instruction  is  intended  for  mill  oper- 
atives and  foremen  in  the  textile  industries.  It  is  given  only  at  night. 
This  part  of  the  i  nstruction  was  free  at  first,  but  there  is  now  an  annual 
charge  of  5  francs  (1^.97)  for  each  course  taken. 

To  be  admitted  into  the  day  school,  candidates  must  have  reached 
the  age  of  16,  must  present  testimonials  of  moral  character  satisfactory 
to  a  Catholic  directorship,  and  show  by  diplomas  or  examinations  that 
they  have  completed  the  general  French  or  Latin  courses  of  the  gram- 
mar schools,  and  have  sufficient  education  to  enable  them  to  compre- 
,hend  the  instruction  given  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  institute. 

Students  specialize  in  four  departments,  in  each  of  which  2  3~cars  of 
study  are  required  in  oi'der  to  obtain  a  diploma.  Each  day  the  pupils 
pass  3  hours  in  class  exercises  and  3  hours  in  practical  work.  They 
must  prepare  their  lessons  and  exercises  outside  these  hours.  The 
scheme  of  instruction  presents  a  somewhat  peculiar  arrangement,  in 
that  a  general  course  common  to  all  the  students  is  given,  and  con- 
currently with  this  a  specific  programme  of  instruction  is  used  in  each 
of  the  four  departments. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  admits  of  several  subdivisions. 
The  first  includes  a  study  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  principles 
of  social  and  political  economy,  etc.  A  second  subdivision  includes 
courses  of  insti'uction  relative  to  the  general  operation  of  factories. 
It  comprises  a  consideration  of  the  qualities  of  the  waters  used  in  the 
textile  industries  and  the  treatment  to  be  given  them  in  different 
cflsos,  with  analyses  of  waters  from  different  sources;  the  heating, 
dampening,  and  ventilation  of  factories,  as  required  by  the-natureiof 
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the  products;  the  production  of  steam  and  the  different  systems  of 
boilers;  steam  engines  and  gas  motors;  general  consideration  of  elec- 
tricity, its  use  for  lighting  and  for  power,  together  with  the  means  of 
generating  it,  the  instruments  for  measuring  it,  and  apparatus  for 
toansforming  and  applying  its  energy.  A  general  course  in  applied 
mechanics  forms  another  subdivision  of  the  general  instruction.  In 
this  branch  the  student  is  given  an  idea  of  the  elements  of  kinematics, 
supplemented  by  the  elements  of  general  mechanics  applied  to  parts  of 
machinery— rods,  shafts,  gearings  and  pulleys,  connecting  rods,  cranks, 
eccentrics,  gear  engagements,  I'atchet  wheels,  regulators,  governors, 
etc.,  and  elements  of  strength  of  materials.  A  fourth  subdivision  of 
the  general  coni'se  of  instruction  comprises  commercial  and  industrial 
accounting  and  the  English  and  German  languages;  also  industrial  and 
ait  drawing,  which  is  taken  by  all  the  pupils  independently  of  the 
special  work  in  drawing  taken  up  in  each  dejMtrtment 

,For  practical  work  in  relation  to  the  general  course  each  special 
department  takes  its  regular  turn  at  operating  the  equipment  pertain- 
ing to  the  general  service  of  the  shops.  This  general  equipment 
comprises  a  semitubular  boiler  of  200  horse  power,  a  steam  engine  of 
40  horse  power,  a  gas  engine  of  25  horse  power,  two  dynamos  having 
a  joint  capacity  of  36  kilowatts,  two  accumnlators,  and  six  motora  for 
operating  the  machinery  of  the  several  shops. 

Of  the  four  departments  of  special  instruction,  three  relate  specific- 
ally to  the  textile  industries  and  are  (1)  the  department  of  spinning; 
(2)  the  department  of  weaving,  and  (3)  the  department  of  dyeing.  The 
fourth  department  relates  to  mechanics  and  electricity.  The  follow- 
ing s3^opsis,  based  on  the  programmes  in  use  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments, shows  the  scope  and  character  of  the  technical  instruction. 

Spmning  department:  This  embraeea  the  combing  and  carding  of  wool,  the 
spinning  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  the  study  oi  mechanics  aAd  mechanical  drawing. 
The  work  of  this  department  is  divided  into  three  parte — the  chemical,  the  c»mmer> 
cial,  and  the  mechanical.  Each  part  inclades  its  appropriate  technology  and  its  prac* 
tical  excrcii^.  The  instruction  relative  to  the  chemical  side  of  spinning  embraces 
the  consideration  of  the  varions  waters  used  and  the  different  methods  of  purifying 
them;  the  oils,  their  sources  and  properties,  with  analyses  of  mixtures  of  oils;  pot- 
ashes and  sodas,  their  manufacture  and  uses;  soaps;  lubricating  oih  and  oils  used 
on  carded  and  combed  wool;  the  scourmg  and  washing  of  wool;  the  chemical  prop- 
erties of  the  fibers,  the  removal  of  burrs,  etc.  In  the  laboratory  the  pupils  are 
trained  in  supj^ying  and  analydi^;  the  waters;  in  the  use  of  disincrastaats,  oils,  and 
potashes;  in  the  mixing  of  fibers  in  the  yam,  and  in  making  soap  used  in  bictories. 

On  the  commercial  side  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  spinning  department  includes 
the  study  of  textile  materials  of  animal  atid  vegetable  origin  and  those  of  artifi- 
cial production;  studies  in  relati<Hi  to  the  state  or  condition  and  the  testing  of  the 
fibers,  and  to  the  nnmbering  of  yams  produced  from  the  fibers  of  different  materials 
from  varioos  countries.  The  practical  exercises  consist  more  especially  in  the  prep- 
aration of  fibers  for  microscopic  examination;  testing  for  hygrometric  condition  and 
freedom  from  natunU  oil,  etc.,  and  the  determination  of  the  strength  and  degree  of 
twisting  of  a  yam,  and  of  ita  siie  and  number.  ^  . 
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The  inBtruction  which  is  given  concerning  the  purely  mechanical  part  of  spinning 
relat^fi  more  particularly  to  the  combing  and  spinning  of  wool  and  to  cotton  spin- 
ning. The  iiiateriala  and  processes  need  in  the  operations  of  ^rting,  scouring,  wash- 
ing, carding,  conibiug,  spinning,  and  doubting  of  wool  are  considered,  as  well  as  are 
the  principles  and  calculations  relative  to  drawing  and  twisting  and  to  the  installa- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  spinning  frames.  Analogous  operations  id  reference  to 
cotton  spinning  are  fully  considered.  A  very  complete  equipment  is  provided  for 
the  practical  exercises  in  connection  with  this  ^rt  of  the  spinning  department  In 
this  department  there  is  more  need  than  in  any  other  that  the  student  shall  be  famil- 
iar with  mechani(.-al  drawing.  For  that  reason  its  programme  of  studies  includes  a 
review  of  those  elements  of  geometrj'  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the  plane, 
cuts,  and  diagrams  of  machines,  and  many  exercises  in  drafting  machinery  and  in 
drawing  to  a  scalo  parts  of  machhiery  that  may  call  for  reproduction  in  the  foundry 
or  woodworking  shops.  These  practical  exercises  in  drawing  relate  particularly  to 
certtun  machines  or  machine  parts  used  in  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

Weaving  department:  Weaving  is  studied  from  the  threefold  aspect  of  style,  of  art 
in  weaving,  and  the  purely  industrial  or  commercial  point  of  view. 

Relative  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  a  general  consideration  is  given  to  style  in 
decorative  composition,  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  and  the  most  notable  works 
connected  with  each  style,  and  to  decorative  composition  as  related  to  the  genius  of 
different  peoples  at  various  epochs.  Styles  from  the  period  of  antiquity  to  modem 
times  arc  studied.  The  ancient  styles  considered  are  the  Egyptian,  ABsyrian,  Greek, 
Etruscan,  Qraeco-Boman,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Arabic,  Indian,  Moorish,  and  Pereian. 
Those  which  are  chosen  to  represent  the  middle  ages  are  the  Byzantine,  Soman,  and 
Gothic.  For  the  Renaissance  period,  the  styles  from  the  time  of  Francis  I  to  that  of 
Louis  XIII  are  studied;  and  for  the  more  modem  times,  the  styles  from  Louis  XIV 
to  the  Empire  are  taken  as  examples.  The  practical  work  in  relation  to  styles  con- 
sists of  exercises  in  decorative  composition ;  copying  at  sight  of  a  model  designed  by 
the  professor  as  typical  of  a  style;  invention  and  execution  of  a  theme  in  decorative 
<X)mposition  under  imposed  conditions  of  style,  destination,  and  dimensions;  the 
identification  and  description  of  a  style  from  plates;  of  the  tints  in  the  compodtion, 
and  of  the  conditions  a  design  must  fulfill  in  order  that  it  may  be  executed  in 
weaving. 

The  technological  part  of  the  course  in  artistic  weaving  comprises  a  study  of  the 
clasufication  of  fabrics  and  the  different  kinds  of  looms.  The  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  hand  weaving  relate  to  the  making  of  double  cloths,  double-faced  cloths, 
twilled  stuffs,  fancy  fabrics,  quilted  goods  for  garments  and  furniture,  piques,  etc 
In  connection  with  Jaojuard  weaving,  the  students  are  instructed  in  making  and 
preparing  pattern  cards,  in  producing  figured  goods  and  the  textures  which  are 
made  by  the  use  of  the  drop-box  device.  A  consideration  of  the  different  styles  of 
Lyoneso  beaming,  of  velvets,  gauzes,  and  tapestries  (Gobelin,  Beauvais,  Aubuaaon, 
etc)  complete  the  technological  part  of  this  course.  The  practical  work  in  the 
oourse  in  artistic  weaving  includes  graduated  practical  exercises  in  analysia  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fabrics — plain,  fancy,  figured,  and  artisdc;  exerdses  in  making 
cards  after  decorative  compositions,  or  after  designs  obtained  by  analyzing  fabrics, 
followed  by  the  setting  of  the  loom  and  the  execution  of  the  design.  The  study  of 
styles  and  of  art  weaving  is  said  to  constitute  a  complete  preparation  for  the  artisans* 
examination  for  tlie  2  years'  exemption  from  military  service  provided  for  by  law. 

From  the  commercial  or  industrial  point  of  view  the  work  in  the  weaving  depart- 
ment comprises  the  study  of  the  raw  materials  (wool,  cotton,silk,  flax,  hemp,  jute, and 
ramie),  of  their  application  in  the  manufocture  of  fobrics,  and  the  operations  neces- 
sary in  sach  manu&u^ure  (twisdng,  reeling,  warping,  rizing,  tidng,  and  weaving). 
Greater  attention  is  given,  however,  to  the  details  of  the  oonatraction  and  the  man- 
agement of  thediffereiit  machines  employed.   A  thorough  study  is  given  of  all  kinds 
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of  looms;  of  analyses  of  their  motions;  of  the  speed  of  power  looms;  of  calculation 
of  the  output  of  looms,  and  of  tlio  dt^raminatic  representation  of  the  action  of  looms. 
Thig  course  is  completed  by  a  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the  manufacturer  with 
the  dealers  in  the  raw  or  spun  material,  with  the  comberg,  spinners,  twisters,  and 
dyers  of  yams  and  fabrics,  and  by  some  lessons  in  the  proper  care  to  be  given  yarns, 
fabrics,  etc.  The  practical  work  done  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  study  of 
weaving  consiats  in  exercises  in  the  analysis  of  fabrics;  the  production  of  patterns, 
including  the  making  of  cards,  the  setting  of  the  loom,  the  arrangement  of  the  colors, 
and  the  weaving  of  the  pattern;  and  calculations  of  net  cost  of  weaving. 

Department  of  dyeing:  The  instruction  in  this  d^>artment  is  divided  into  three 
courses,  relating  respectively  to  dyeing,  to  printing,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  dye> 
Htuffa.  The  course  in  dyeing  is  in  turn  divided  into  several  parts.  It  includes  the 
study  of  bleaching,  of  dyeing  (as  used  in  the  restricted  sense),  and  of  finishing. 
Kelativo  to  bleaching  a  prelimina'ry  consideration  is  given  to  w*aters,  soaps,  alkalies, 
acids,  chlorine,  v^etable  ^d  animal  fibers,  and  to  the  effects  of  the  application  of 
different  quantities  of  these  substances.  Then  follows  a  study  of  classic  and  of  all 
the  modem  processes  of  bleaching — ^by  ozone,  by  oxygenated  water,  chlorozoae, 
haiium  dioxide,  permanganate  of  potasdum,  and  electricity. 

The  study  of  dyeing  (as  the  term  is  nsed  in  the  restricted  sense)  uicludes  the  his- 
tory and  description  of  the  proeeeses  and  materials  used;  thorough  study  of  mordantr 
ing  and  of  the  mordants  and  of  dyestuffs  of  every  kind  and  their  applicaUon  to  the 
various  fibers. 

The  study  given  to  finishing  includes  a  consideration  of  the  materials  employed 
for  that  purpose;  of  their  nature  and  of  the  part  they  play,  from  a  chemical  and 
mechanical  point  of  view;  of  tlie  tools  used,  and  of  the  rules  of  practice  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  the  different  methods  of  treatment.  Special  questions  considered  in  this 
course  relate  to  certain  special  proceaBes  of  dyeing  simple  or  mixed  goods,  either  in 
the  raw  state  or  in  varioiu  stages  of  manufacture;  the  e&rats  of  dyeing  on  the  firm- 
ness of  materials,  and  accidents  in  the  processes. 

The  course  in  printing,  after  treating  generally  of  the  subject  of  dyeing  and  of  the 
thickening  and  coloring  materials,  takes  up  the  processes  of  printing  on  spun  yarns 
(clouding),  on  combed  material,  and  all  processes  of  printing  on  the  woven  fabrics. 
It  treats  of  the  permanency  of  colors  when  exposed  to  physical  or  chemical  agents, 
and  of  the  wearing  quality  of  the  fibers  before  and  after  printing.  It  includes  also 
special  lesmns  in  designing  and  styles  for  engraving  on  printing  plates  and  cylinders, 
as  well  aa  in  the  harmony  of  colors  and  taste  in  decora,tive  compositifm. 

The  course  iu  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  includes  lessons  relating  to  the  organic 
chemistry  of  the  fundamental  groups  of  dyes,  and  to  the  production,  classification, 
and  immediate  and  elementary  analysis  of  artificial  dyes;  the  study  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  raw  materials  arising  from  the  distillation  of  organic  matters  (coal  and  coal 
tar);  the  study  of  the  manufacture  of  dyes  (extracts  of  the  derivatives  of  benzine, 
pheniit  aci<l,  naphthaleue,anthracene,  the  azoic  derivatives,  and  of  certain  colorants  not 
derived  from  coal) ;  the  synthesis  of  the  natural  colorants;  the  study  of  the  loaterials 
used  in  the  ^'arious  operations;  experiments  in  devising  new  processes  for  making 
artificial  dyes,  and  an^ytical  methods  for  investigating  the  nature  and  the  compara- 
tive value  of  colorants,  and  for  identifying  the  dyes  used  on  agiven  pattern.  Practical 
work  in  this  section  includes  many  exercises  in  dyeing  different  materials  in  all  the 
phadee,  t-'imple  or  composite;  reproductions  of  scales  of  colors;  the  preparation  of 
fabrics  for  dyeing,  and  investigations  into  and  analyses  of  fibers,  colorants,  etc., 
employed.  All  the  manipulations  involved  in  printing  on  yams,  on  combed  mate- 
rial, and  on  woven  fabrics  are  performed  according  to  the  various  methods  and 
styles  in  use.  Students  pass  over  the  various  operations  involved  in  the  distillation 
of  tar  for  the  benzines,  naphthalene,  phenol,  anthracene,  etc.  They  also  manufacture 
chemical  products  that  are  used  as  sources  of  primary  dye  materials  (anUIpes,  iiaph* 
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tbola,  etc. ),  make  artificial  colorante,  and  jsake  a  practical  etudv  of  the  properties 
and  compsratire  ralnea  of  the  industrial  colonmts. 

The  schoot  18  n-ell  pnpplied  with  apparatuH  for  tarrying  nn  all  the  operations  of 
dyeing  and  finishing. 

Department  of  mechanics  and  electricity:  This  department  wtm  established  more 
recently  than  the  others  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  certain  pupils  to  specialize  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  ei^ineeriiig.  The  theoretical  conrses  in  thia  department 
areas  follows:  Fundamental  principles  of  mechanirs fn  its  several  bmnches  (kine- 
matic?, hydraiilirf«,  dynamioi,  applied  mechanics,  and  strength  of  materiaJbi) ;  com- 
prehensive study  trf  steam  engines  of  all  systems,  and  in  particular  of  expanaon  gears 
and  their  applications.  In  electricity  the  studies  relate  to  current?,  mctere,  and 
sources  of  electrical  energy  (piles,  dynamos  and  act-umulators),  continuous  currents, 
polyphase  currents  and  tranaforraers,  electric  lighting,  power  tmnpmission,  and 
electrolysis.  For  practical  work  this  department  has  the  u.«e  of  a  special  shop 
equipped  with  vises,  lathes,  a  filing  machine,  planisher,  drill,  cormgator,  forge  and 
its  accessories,  and  a  complete  equipment  for  the  ronstmctiou  of  electrical  apparatus. 

A  complcmcntal  department,  in  which  the  insti'uetion  relates  more 
particularly  to  the  commercial  side  of  the  industry,  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  school.  The  instruction  comprises  special  courees  in 
.  accounting,  the  stud}-  of  commercial  operations,  and  of  the  centers  of 
production  and  commerce  in  Franco  and  throughout  the  world,  the 
English,  Spanish,  and  German  languages,  etc. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who  satisfy  all  requii'ements.  They 
arc  bEtscd  upon  written  compositions  made  daring  the  course  and  upon 
the  result  of  the  annual  examinations.  These  latter  cover  the  work  of 
the  jjarticular  department  to  which  the  student  belongs  and  the  work 
of  the  general  course  which  is  common  to.  all  students. 

Tuition  in  the  day  w;hool  is  600  francs  ($116)  a  year.  A  reduction 
is  made  to  inhabitants  of  Roubaix.  The  attendance  in  1 899  was  (50.  A 
boarding  department  has  lately  been  added  for  the  benefit  of  students 
from  a  distance.  The  price  of  board  is  placed  at  1,<X>0  francH  ($103) 
a  year,  exclusive  of  tuition. 

The  evening  courses  were  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  school's 
history.  They  are  intended  for  those  workmen  and  foremen  who 
desire  supplemental  technical  instruction.  To  be  admitted  to  these 
courses  the  applicant  must  be  not  less  than  16  yeai*s  of  age  and  have  a 
sufficient  degree  of  prima/y  education  to  enable  him  to  follow  them 
with  profit  and  take  the  necessary  notes.  The  courses  extend  from 
October  1  to  the  end  of  May.  The  instruction  is  given  in  four  depart- 
ments, as  in  the  day  school,  and  covers  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  pupils  in  each  department  are  required  to  write  three  compo- 
sitions the  first  year.  Those  students  whose  work  has  been  satLsfac- 
tory  receive  an  honorable  mention,  which  entitles  them  to  pass  into 
the  second  year.  In  the  second  year  the  compositions  are  followed 
by  an  oral  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Those  who  are  suc- 
cessful receive  a  "certificate  of  aptitude." 

The  evening  courses  were  free  in  the  beginning,  but  there  is  now 
an  annual  charge  of  5  francs  ($0.97)  for  each  cour^gu^^J^^^l^Qpe 
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the  offoct  of  keeping  away  the  idle.  In  1899  there  were  about  300 
enrolled  in  the  different  evening  courses. 

Except  for  private  donations  of  machinery,  etc.,  the  stock  company 
haa  relied  upon  its  own  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 
No  suljsidy  haa  been  received  either  from  the  State  or  the  city. 

The  institute  has  frequently  been  asked  to  judge  of  the  merits,  or 
to  Diiike  trials,  of  new  apparatus,  to  the  profit  of  the  students  and  of 
the  local  industries. 

SCHOOLS  VO&  DECORATIVE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

A  few  schools  belonging  to  this  class  arc  described  in  the  following 
pages.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  select  representative  schools  for 
reasons  partly  explained  in  the  introduction. 

,  UUNZCIPAL  AOADEKIC  SCHOOI.,  DOUAX 

This  institution  began  its  existence  January  1,  1770.  It  was  first 
designated  the  free  school  of  drawing.  In  1808  were  added  courses 
in  modeling,  architecture,  penmanship,  and  botany  and  anatomy.  The 
courses  as  they  now  exist  were  established  in  1881. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  the  evening,  and  is  both  artistic  and 
industrial  in  character.  The  artistic  instruction  comprises  courses  in 
architecture;  figural,  plant,  and  flower  drawing;  painting,  modeling, 
ornamental  drawing,  elementary  drawing,  history  of  art,  and  anatomy. 
The  industrial  instruction  comprises  courses  in  machine  drawing, 
stone  and  wood,  carving,  decorative  compositions  for  painting  and 
sculpturing,  wood  and  iron  working,  penmanship,  and  bookkeeping. 

The  period  of  instimction  is  not  limited,  the  pupils  remaining  at 
the  school  until  they  are  fitted  to  take  a  position.  The*  following 
table  shows  the  programme  of  instruction,  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each  course,  and  the  attendance  in  each  on  Januarj'  1, 
1800: 


COUIWK  <»F  INHTRrCTIOS  AND  ATTKSDANCE  IN  THE  JIUNICIPAL  ACADEMIC  SCHOOL, 

.  DOUAI,  JANUARY  1, 189B. 


SiibJ«ctf«. 

ArtlMic  histrucllon: 

Artihttpclure.  nhndlng,  pcnipccUve  

Fl^ural  and  flon-er  dmwlnf;  and  Hrtlatic  pnlntlng   

Omumeiital  drawing,  anatomy,  and  modeling  

History  of  art  

Elementary  drawfng  

Indu£tri(il  Inntniction: 

Machine  drewtng  and  applied  mechanics  

Joinery  and  carpentrj-  

necoratfve  compoRltion  (wulptnrlng)..  

Decorative  eompoftitton  (paintlnc)  

Seiences,  phyric9.nnd  chemistry  

Wood  and  Rttme  cnrvitiK  

Technical  trade  Instruction  

Fitting,  lockmolUiiiig,  metal  turning  

Carpentry,  ]oin«zy,  wood  tiiming  

BooKkeeptng  {i  boon  for  boyn,  l  hour  for  girla)  

Penmanship  

 Denized  by 


Uoiin  per  I  Attend- 
wcek.    i  ance. 


47 
44 

6S 
7 
31 

27 
32 

8 
12 

S 
16 
23 
28 
14 
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The  progi-amme  of  instruction  in  each  course  is  elaborated  by  the 
instructor  of  that  course  and  the  commission  charged  with  the  general 
supen'ision  of  the  school. 

The  number  of  pupils  graduating  each  year  varies  from  50  to  70. 
The  graduates  obtain  positions  as  decorative  painters,  sculptors,  orna- 
menters,  industrial  draftsmen,  pattern  makers,  molders,  machine 
fittere,  artistic  iron  workers,  metal  turners,  joiners,  carpenters,  stone 
carvers,  blacksmiths,  masons,  foremen  of  workshops,  employees  of 
commercial  houses,  banks,  etc. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  li  instructors. 

The  expense  of  maintenance  during  the  school  year  1898-99 
amounted  to  28,680  francs  ($5,535).  This  expenditure  was  met  by 
the  State  subsidy  of  9,000  francs  ($1,737),  and  the  balance  was  paid 
directly  by  the  city. 

BEBNARD-FAIilSST  SCHOOL  OF  INDTrSTItXAX.  ABT,  PABIS. 

In  1S82  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  decided  to  convert  a  private 
drawing  school  that  had  been  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  city  into 
a  public  school  of  industrial  art.  It  was  named  after  a  celebrated 
French  clay  potter  of  the  sixteenth  centui-y.  Its  aim  is  to  turn  out 
skilled  artisans  for  certain  art  industries — ceramics,  wood  carving, 
marble  and  other  stone  can'ing,  cloth-pattern  designing,  and  decora- 
tive painting. 

To  secure  admission,  pupils  must  take  an  entrance  examination,  they 
nmst  be  at  least  13  years  of  age,  of  French  nationality,  and  residents 
of  Paris  or  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine. 

The  courses  are  given  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  There 
are  also  evening  sessions.  Tuition  is  free.  The  court>e  of  study, 
including  a  preparatory  year,  covers  four  years.  During  the  pre- 
paratory year  the  pupils'  aptitudes  are  discovei-ed,  and  beginning  with 
the  next— that  is,  the  first  year  of  the  regular  curriculum — their  work 
is  specialized.  There  are  separate  departments  for  decorative  painters, 
cloth-pattern  designers,  carvers,  and  ceramic  artists.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  programme  is  as  follows: 

Preparatory  year:  Modeling  from  plaster  casta  and  from  plants;  linear  drawii^; 
drawing  plants  and  flowers  from  plaster  casts;  ornament  drawing. 

First,  eecond,  and  third  years  (the  curriculum  proper):  Department  of  decora- 
tive painting — perspective;  theory  and  applications;  history  of  art  and  analysis  of 
styles;  comiWHition;  drawing  from  large  plaster  casts;  figures  and  ornaments;  study 
of  anatomy;  modeling;  designing;  shopwork.  Department  of  cloth-pattern  desigti- 
infj — drawing;  history  of  art;  composition;  shopwork.  Department  of  car\'iDg — 
perspective;  history  of  art  and  composition;  drawing;  study  of  anatomy;  modeling; 
ahopwork.  Department  of  ceramics — perspective;  history  of  art;  compoeition; 
drawing;  study  of  anatomy;  modeling;  shopwork. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  on  January  1,  1899,  was  120, 
of  which  number  45  were  in  the  preparatory  year.    The  7^  students 
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in  the  trade  years  proper  were  distributed  among  the  departments  and 

years  as  follows: 

STUDENTS  IS  EACH  DEPAIITMEXT  OF  THE  BERNARD- PA  USSY  WHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
ART,  PARIS,  JANUARY  1,  189S. 


DepartmcnU. 


DecimtiT'O  palntlnir  — 
Cloth-pattern  dodgning 

Carvlnff  

Ceramics  

Total  


First  1 

Second 

Thlid 

year. 

year. 

year. 

"  1 
9 

S 

ft 

10 

9 

4 

7  1 

6 

4 

10 

6 

I 

» 

14 

Total. 


U 
28 
IS 
17 


76 


At  this  school,  as  iu  other  municipal  schools  of  Paris,  the  city  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  according  aid  to  certain  pupils.  The  amount  of 
Bucb  gratuities  dej^ends  upon  the  merit  of  the  pupil  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  family. 

As  showing  the  value  of  the  instruction  here  received,  it  is  stated 
that  of  the  24:  pupils  who  left  the  school  in  1899,  19  found  immediate 
employmentat  good  wages  in  industrial  establishments.  Included  in  this 
number  were  7  decorators,  4  cloth-pattern  designers,  7  sculptors,  and 
1  c«ramic  artist.  Some  of  the  graduates  received  a  wage  of  li  francs 
(29  cent-*)  an  hour.  None  received  less  than  40  centimes  (8  cents)  per 
hour.  Much  the  larger  proportion  of  pupils  enter  the  trades  for 
which  they  arc  trained  in  the  school. 

In  1809  the  Society  for  the  Encoui-agemcnt  of  Art  and  Industry 
organized  a  competition  among  graduates  of  various  schools.  Prizes 
amounting  to  S,400  francs  ($463)  were  distributed,  of  which  sum  two 
prizes  of  5(X)  francs  ($96.50)  each  and  two  of  50  francs  (!$9.65)  each 
were  awarded  to  graduates  of  this  school. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  in  1899 
were  75,919  francw  (Si4,652).  Of  this  amount  58,505  francs  ($11,291) 
repi*e8ent8  the  amount  paid  in  salaries.  The  total  appropriation  of 
the  city  was  74,576  francs  ($14,393).  Departmental  and  communal 
appropriations  amounted  to  1,344  francs  ($^59). 

DISTBICT  SCHOOL  OF  INBUSTUIAI.  ABTS,  SAXNT-BTZENinE. 

The  origin  of  this  school  dates  from  the  year  1766,  when  a  course 
in  drawing  and  carving  was  established  by  ilcan  Olagnier,  a  talented 
sculptor  of  Saint-Etiennc.  This  undertaking  developed  in  1804  into 
a  municipal  drawing  school,  which  in  1886  was  transformed  into  the 
school  as  it  exists  to-day.  This  transformation  was  brought  about 
by  an  arrangement  made  with  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  by 
which  the  school  was  made  a  district  school  of  industrial  arts  and 
placed  under  his  supervision,  thereby  receiving  an  annual  subsidy 
from  the  central  Government.  It  properly  belongs,  however,  to  the 
municipality  of  Saint-Etienne  and  the  greater  part  of  its  revenues  are 
derived  from  that  source.  Digitized  byGoOglc 
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Two  courses  of  instruction  arc  offered— one  given  in  the  evening" 
and  the  other  during  tlie  day.  The  evening  course  is  ^cnei'al  in  its 
character,  the  instruction  relating  to  the  general  principles  of  draw- 
ing, anatomy,  geometry,  and  to  the  history  of  art,  though  some 
instructioD  is  also  given  in  both  the  theory  and  pi'a<itice  of  weaving 
and  card  making.  The  day  courses  are  intended  for  young  men  who 
intend  to  enter  the  tnides  of  decorators,  designers,  or  card  makers  for 
the  ribbon  industry,  carvers  in  building  and  furniture  work,  engrav- 
ers, chasers,  etc.,  and  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  art  schools  of  Paris  or 
for  positions  as  teachers  of  drawing. 

The  prc^rammes  of  instruction  for  the  two  divisions,  evening  and 
day,  are  as  follows: 

EVKNING  DIVI8IOX. 

Elonicntary  geometry:  Plane  geometry  aittl  dependent  i-onfltructioiu;  solid  geam- 
try,  measurement  of  Kurfaces  and  vulames. 

Desrriptive  geometry  and  linear  perspecti^'e:  DemonstrationH,  dia^nunft,  perspect- 
ivfi  of  simple  objects. 

^Mechanics;  Theoretiail  study  of  forces  and  of  clemeut'^  of  machinery,  and  draw- 
ings in  outline'. 

Geometrical  drawing:  Geometrical  tionatructions,  outline  drawings,  sketclies,  side 
elevations,  (iriuciples  of  wash  drawing  api^cd  to  mechanics,  to  joinery,  to  carpentry, 
and  to  stonccutting.  Pupils  pursuing  this  study  must  take  in  addition  one  of  the 
aliove-mentioneil  subjects. 

Higher  course  in  woaving:  Study  of  looms  and  of  ribbon  weaving  in  hH  its  appet^ts, 
as  a  whole  and  in  detail. 

Course  iu  card  making:  Study  of  patterns  and  of  their  preparation. 

Elementary  weaving  course:  Preparatory  work  for  the  two  preceiling  courses. 

DAY  DIVISION. 

Elementary  drawing  course  (first  year) :  Study  of  geometrical  fignres  and  the  orna- 
mental combinations  derived  from  them,  j)e^!^pecti^-e  drawing  from  ob!?er\"ation  of 
the  geometrical  solids,  simple  objects  and  ornamenta.1  plaster  casts. 

Elementary  drawing  course  (second  year):  Study  of  architectural  fnigiiientn,  full- 
age  fonus,  tlowera,  fruits,  and  ornaments,  from  planter  ca.«t«. 

lutennediato  drawing  course  (first  year) :  Study  of  ornaments  in  groups  and  nf  the 
human  head,  posturing  of  the  Iwdy  and  of  the  cxtnuiiities- 

Intermediate  drawing  course  (sci-ond  year) :  Ooutiiiuatiou  of  the  pi-ei.>tiditig  studies, 
posturing  of  aL-adcmic  figures. 

Higher  drawing  course:  Study  of  the  antique  and  of  the  living  model,  sketching 
of  postures,  attitudes,  and  gestures;  ornaments  and  animals;  reductions  (the  last  two 
subjects  Ijcing  intended  chiefly  for  engravers). 

Preparatory  course  in  flower  drawing:  Elementary  study  of  flowers  and  plants  in 
charcoal,  crayon,  and  India  ink. 

Course  in  flower  drawing  and  decorative  composition:  Study  of  groups  of  flowers 
and  plants,  of  foliage  and  fruits,  in  aquarelle,  gouache,  and  oil;  study  of  decorative 
elements;  general  composition — decorative  panels,  subjects  in  furniture  ornamenting, 
architecture,  etc.;  particular  composition — ornamentation  of  sporting  and  of  fire- 
anns,  special  deiwration  on  ribbons  and  cloths;  birds  and  insects  (natural  and 
conventionalizetl ) . 

Course  in  modeling  and  scniptare  (two  divisions — a  morning  course  from  9  to  12 
o'clock  for  pupils  taking  the  evening  drawing  course,  and  an  evening  course  from  1^ 
to  10  o'clock  for  apeciallBta) :  Study  of  ornaments,  flowers,  pUi&l«i>^S^^ft^^^i>2^kB 
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elementary  to  the  academic  forms;  decorative  csmpOHitions,  such  as  friezes,  capitals, 
consoles,  panel*s  door  tops,  etc. 

Course  in  architectural  drawing:  Study  of  moldings  and  fnunes,  plans,  sectious, 
and  elevations;  geometrical  elevations  and  diagrams. 

Course  in  engraving,  chasing,  inla^ving,  and  repouswi  work:  In  this  couree  the 
chief  aim  i.^  to  inculcate  the  traditional  methods  of  ilie  artists  who  liave  rendered 
fiunoas  the  Sunt-Etienne  industry  of  firearms  decoration,  and  to  teach  the  processes 
and  the  use  of  the  various  tools  by  having  th  e  pupils  practice  engraving  with  nwi  of  the 
hammer,  the  scauper,  etching  with  acids,  chasing,  flat  aud  relief  inlaid  work  chased 
and  engraved.  The  subjccte  studied  are:  Ornaments,  letters,  figure  monograms, 
emblems,  heraldic  fi^rurcs,  and  the  blazonry  decorations  most  generally  used,  subjects 
of  the  chase,  and  the  human  figure.  The  studies  are  first  engraved  on  flat  sheets  of 
steel,  then  on  pieces  having  the  proper  contour,  such  as  hammers,  trigger  guards, 
locks,  levers,  barrels,  etc. 

Course  in  anatomy:  Study  of  osteology  and  myology,  uf  jiroportions,  of  the  model, 
of  exproasiona  and  movements;  comparative  anatomy;  drawing  in  black  and  in 
colored  crayon. 

Course  in  the  history  of  art;  This  course  covers  two  years,  comprising  in  the  first 
year  a  study  of  the  monuments,  sculpture,  jminting?,  and  decorative  arts  of  I^ypt, 
Asayria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  of  the  Byzantine,  Arabic,  and  Russian  arts;  and  in 
the  fccond  year  study  of  tho  Romanesque  and  tJothic  style.-',  of  the  Renaiswice  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  of  the  period  from  Louis  XIII  to  the  present. 

The  hours  per  week  occupied  by  tho  several  courses  are  as  foilowM: 

Flowers  and  decorative  composition   15 

Modeling  and  sculpture  -  -   28 

Engraving,  chasing,  inlaid  and  roponssi!  work   15 

Elementary  geometry   4i 

Descriptive  geometry  -   3 

Mechanics  -  6 

Geometrical  drawing   12 

Higher  course  hi  weaving   6 

Card-making  course   6 

Elementary  weaving   8 

All  instruction  in  the  .school  is  free.  Tho  school  j'car  extcnas  from 
October  10  to  July  14.  There  i.s  no  boarding  department,  only  day 
pupil^j  being  received.  Pupils  must  be  not  loss  than  12  years  of  age, 
and  must  bo  provided  with  the  certificate  of  primary  education.  An 
entrance  examination  must  also  be  taken. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on  Jannar}-  1,  1899,  was  403,  of 
whom  199  were  taking-  more  than  one  course,  making-  the  total  attend- 
ance on  all  the  courses  601.  The  distribution  of  this  attendance, 
shown  for  the  two  sections  separately,  is  as  follows: 

Evening  division : 

Elementary  drawing   45 

Descriptive  geometry   17 

Meclianics   14 

Geometrical  drawing   70 

Higher  weaving  course   31 

Card  making   13 

Elementary  weaving  course   51 


Total 
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Say  division: 

Elementary  drawing  (first  year)   60 

Elementary  drawing  (aecond  yeai  )     44 

Intermediate  drawing  (first  year)   36 

Intermediate  drawing  (second  year)   22 

Higher  drawing      20 

Drawing  preparatory  to  decoration  .    .   20 

riowera  and  decorative  comi>oi¥ition   12 

Modeling  and  eculpture   24 

Architectural  drawing   12 

Engraving,  carving,  inlaying   22 

Anatomy   44 

History  of  art   44 

Total   360 


At  least  one-half  of  the  pupils  of  this  suhool  are  employed  in  the 
gun  shops  or  ribbon  factories  of  Saint-Etiennc,  or  with  sculptors  and 
arc-^hitectij  of  the  city. 

The  i-eceipts  and  expenditura»  for  the  school  year  ending  in  1899 
are  as  follows: 


Receipts: 

Subsidies  from  the  State   544. 00 

Subaidies  from  the  department   386.  OO 

Subsidies  from  the  city  of  Baint-Etienno   5, 401. 00 

Subsidies  from  the  chamber  of  commerce   386. 00 


Total  receipts   7, 720. 00 


Expenditures: 

Personnel   6,880.45 

Office  expeuHeH   77. 20 

Course  expenses  ,   173. 70 

Conserratory  and  flowers   77. 20 

Furniture  and  rciMiirs   154. 40 

Library  and  prizes   260.55 

Living  model   57. 90 

Collection  of  plasters   38. 60 


Total  expenditures   7,  720.  00 


Besides  its  general  subsidy  to  the  school,  as  stated  above,  the  city 
has  established  two  scholarships,  one  for  a  designer  and  the  other  for 
an  engraver.  It  also  grants  scholarships  to  pupils  of  the  school  going 
to  Paris  or  Lyon  to  take  the  courses  of  the  school  of  decorative  arts. 

PRACTICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Several  representative  institutions  belonging  to  tJbis  class  are 
described  in  the  following  pages.  A  full  description  of  these  institu- 
tions, taken  collectively ,'has  been  presented  in  the  introductory  pages 
of  this  chapter. 
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FBACTZCAL  SCHOOI.  OV  mXTSTBT,  HAVSE. 

Among  the  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry  that  at 
Havre  takes  first  rank  and  is  often  considei-ed  as  a  model  for  institu- 
tions of  its  class.  This  school  owes  its  origin  to  an  appropmtion  of 
4,300  francs  ($830),  made  by  the  municipal  council  in  1859,  for  the 
purchase  of  tools  with  which  to  give  manual  instruction  in  locksmith- 
ixig  and  <;ai*pentering  to  the  pupils  of  the  adranced  primary  school  of 
the  city.  Two  foremen — a  locksmith  and  a  joiner — were  employed  to 
take  charge  gf  the  instruction.  This  manual  ti-aining  department 
Ijejjan  operations  in  October  of  the  following  year,  1860.  A  scheme 
of  instruction  was  prepared  which  provided  for  a  three  years'  course 
of  two  hours  shopwork  per  day  the  first  year,  three  hours  tiie  second, 
and  four  houra  the  third  year. 

This  instruction  was  at  first  but  in  the  nature  of  complementary 
manual  training.  After  several  years  of  experimenting  it  was  decided 
to  convert  the  manual-training  department  into  an  actual  trade  or 
apprenticeship  school.  This  was  done  on  January  1,  1868,  the  new 
school  being  installed  in  a  separate  building.  At  first  only  a  modest 
beginning  was  made.  A  director  who  had  charge  of  the  theoretical 
instruction  and  two  foremen  charged  with  the  practical  workshop 
instruction  were  appointed.  The  school  opened  with  46  students. 
This  number  continued  steadily  to  increase,  from  74  in  1869  to  168 
in  1878.  The  school  had  at  the  latter  date  reached  the  limit  of  its 
capacity  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  turn  away  applicants  for 
admission. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  received  considerable  elaboration  as  regards 
the  ^'ariety  of  subjects  taught.  To  the  original  branches  of  locksmith- 
ing  and  joinery  there  had  been  added  courses  in  drawing,  mechanics, 
blacksmithing,  machine  fitting,  etc.  New  equipments  had  been 
obtained  and  the  number  of  teachers  augmented.  The  expenditures 
of  the  city  for  the  school,  which  had  been  9,270  francs  ($1,789)  in  1869, 
rose  to  17,480  francs  ($3,374)  in  1879.  Tlic  central  Government  had 
also  contributed  liberally  to  its  support. 

The  great  want  of  the  school  was  now  adequate  housing  accommoda- 
tions, hence  in  1879  a  new  building  was  constructed  especially  for  the 
school.  The  school  in  its  new  quarters  was  now  adequately  equipped. 
Over  217,000  francs  ($41,881)  had  been  spent  on  the  building,  besides 
30,000  francs  ^,790)  in  addition  for  the  purchase  of  new  machines 
and  tools. 

Three  additional  workshops  were  constructed.  One  of  these  was 
for  copper,  tin,  and  zinc  smithing,  and  small  sheet  iron  working, 
another  for  molding  and  brass  founding,  and  a  third  for  blacksmith* 
inf^r.    In  1837  an  institution  called  the  school  for  marine  machinists' 
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apprentices  {Voeol^.  (Vapprenth  inecaniciens  de  la  murine),  capable  of 
accommodtiting  50  pupils,  warf  nunexed  to  the  trade  school. 

From  1888  to  1892  this  school  was  classod  as  a  manual  apprentice- 
ship school,  subject  to  the  law  of  December  11,  1880,  and  the  i^egula- 
tion  of  March  17, 1888.  Since  1892  it  has  been  clas.sitied  as  a  practical 
Bchool  of  industry,  as  ])rovided  by  the  law  of  January  26,  1802,  and 
the  decree  of  February  22,  18!i3. 

The  Hchool  at  the  present  time  is  housed  in  a  group  of  four  contigu- 
ous building-s.  One  of  these  is  used  for  the  dwelling-  of  the  director. 
The  second,  or  main  building,  is  a  structure  33  feet  by»ll>7  feet.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  located  the  shops  for  machine  fitting,  for  turning, 
and  for  locksmithing  or  fine  metal  working.  The  machine- fit  ting  shop 
occupies  about  half  the  space.  This  shop  has  84  viset?.  The  lathes  are 
placed  lengthwise  along  the  walls.  The  locksmithing  shop,  like  that 
for  machine  fitting,  occupies  nearly  half  of  the  central  part  of  the 
ground  floor.  It  has  44  vises.  The  shops  also  contain  drilling 
machines,  small  planing  machines,  etc.  The  three  shops  can  accom- 
modate 125  pupils.  On  the  second  floor  are  two  carpenter  shops,  each 
in  charge  of  a  foreman.  Each  shop  has  3fi  l)enche^i  with  full  sets  of 
tools,  a  lathe,  a  grindstone,  ft  circular  saw  (each  operated  by  a  motor), 
two  cutting-  saws,  a  foot  lathe,  etc.  These  two  shops  can  accommodate 
80  pupils.  The  third  floor  is  used  for  class  and  study  rooms.  Here 
arc  a  library  and  reading  room,  two  drawing  and  four  class  rooms. 

A  third  building  is  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop.  It  contains  16  forges 
arranged  in  pairs,  each  jmir  having  a  chimney  in  common,  and  each 
forge  having  an  anvil  and  a  complete  set  of  blacksmith's  tools.  Three 
vises  complete  the  furnishings.  Thirty-two  pupils  can  be  admitted  to 
this  shop.  Adjoining  the  blacksmith  shop  is  a  shop  for  copper,  tin, 
zinc,  and  sheet-ii'on  working,  around  the  sides  of  which  are  benches 
of  masonry  provided  with  21  vises.  Two  double  forges  arc  so  placed 
that  they  can  be  reached  from  all  sides,  and  arc  u.sed  for  soldering  and 
for  heating  the  sheet  metal.  Two  ventilators  furnish  the  necessary 
draft  for  the  forges  and  for  the  foundry.  This  shop  has  accomniodations 
for  30  pupils.  The  building  also  contains  a  foundry  provided  with  a 
cupola  smelting  furnace  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,205  pounds)  capacity,  two 
crucible  furnaces  for  copper  and  brass  founding,  benches  along  the 
wall  for  molding,  two  cranes,  and  two  ^-ises  used  in  filing  the  (';astings. 
The  shop  also  has  a  drying  stove  mounted  on  wheels  and  moved  on 
rails,  and  a  traveling  crane  of  4,000  kilograms  (8,819  pounds)  capacity 
for  carrying  moldings  and  other  heavy  articles  from  one  part  of  the 
shop  to  another.  This  shop  can  accommodate  30  pupils.  A  storehouse 
near  the  foundr3'  is  used  for  storing  (x>ke,  sand,  patterns,  etc.  It  also 
contains  a  sand  mill  operated  by  a  motor. 

A  building  instructed  in  1887  is  used  for  marine  machinists'  appren- 
tices.  The  first  floor  is  used  for  storage  purposes.    The  second  floor 
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contains  a  chemical  Isboratorj,  an  amphitheater  for  lectures,  etc.,  a 
library,  and  a  museum  containing  a  collection  of  the  best  specimens 
the  pupils'  work.  The  third  floor  has  a  mechanical  laboratory  fur- 
nished with  15  desks,  and  containing  a  gas  motor  of  4  hoi-se  power 
for  working  a  dynamo  which  lights  the  thi'eo  rooms  on  this  floor;  a 
steam  engine  of  20  horse  power;  a  cylindrical  marine  boiler,  and  other 
detached  parts  of  machinery.  All  diese  articles  are  used  for  deraon- 
strations  by  the  instructors  in  the  coarse  of  the  lessons.  Two  class 
rocHUH,  accommodating  15  to  20  pupils,  are  also  on  this  floor.  The 
fourth  floor  contains  a  drawing  room  for  50  pupils,  used  by  the  machin- 
ists* apprentices  and  by  the  third-year  pupils  of  the  practical  industruil 
school.  Since  the  school  has  been  located  on  its  present  site  it  has 
never  ceased  to  increase  and  to  improre  its  instruction  nuiterials,  tools, 
machinery,  etc. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  these  improvements  were  borne  out  of  the 
city  budget.  The  State,  however,  has  also  done  its  part.  During 
the  period  1880-iyOO  the  Government  grantexl  50,000  francs  ($9,650) 
in  snbaidies  to  the  school.  The  usual  amount  given  annually  has  been 
2,000  francs  (*886),  but  in  1887  it  was  4,000  francs  ($772);  in  1891, 
6,000  francs  (*1,158),  and  in  1893,  4,000  francs  ($77^). 

The  budget  of  the  practical  school  for  1900  is  as  follows:  Expendi- 
tures borne  by  the  municipal  budget,  41,320  francs  ($7,975);  annual 
State  subsidy,  2,000  francs  ($386);  department  subsidy,  200  francs 
^B8.60);  receipts  from  the  products  of  the  pupils,  10,605  francs 
($2,047);  total,  54,125  francs  (§10,446.60).  This  amount  does  Jiot 
include  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  personnel,  which  are  paid  by  the 
ministry  of  commerce  and  industiy.  For  the  jMist  yc&v  they  amounted 
to  19,000  francs  (53,667).  The  running  expenses  of  the  school  for 
machinists^  apprentices  amount  to  11,000  francs  ($2,123).  They  are 
borne  as  follows:  State  subsidy  (ministry  of  commerce  and  industry), 
6,000  francs  (^96.o);  subsidy  of  the  Havre  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
4,000  francs  (772);  subsidy  of  the  department,  2,000  francs  ($386). 
The  citj'  of  Havre  bears  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  buildings, 
providing  the  tools,  fuel,  lighting,  etc. 

The  director  has  the  entire  management  of  the  school,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  departmental  inspector,  the  improvement  council 
{eonseil  de  perfeetiormement)^  and  the  mayor^s  deputy,  \s\\o  represents 
the  municipal  administration  in  matters  concerning  public  education. 
The  teaching  personnel  comprises  3  teachers  and  3  assistants  for  the 
classes;  8  foremen,  who  are  under  the  orders  of  a  superintendent,  for 
the  workshops.  Each  summer  a  physician  of  the  town  gives  ten 
lessons  on  hygiene  to  the  pupils  of  the  third  year. 

The  schedule  of  hours  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  model 
programme  shown  on  page  723.  In  the  fiivt  place,  the  time  of  attend- 
ance is  shorter,  namely,  46  hours  per  week  for  the  first  year  mstead  of 
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65^  hours;  46  hours  \yer  week  for  the  second  year  instead  of  68i 
hours;  52  hours  per  week  for  the  third  year  instead  of  60  hours.  It  is 
iiiipos-sible  at  the  Havre  school,  which  is  not  a  boarding  school,  to 
maintain  the  time  schedule  prescribed  in  the  model  programme.  Most 
of  the  pupils  live  some  distance  away,  often  several  kilometers,  and 
can  not,  therefore,  be  at  the  school  at  7  a.  m.,  especially  during  ihe 
winter.  The  clas-ses  are  dismissed  at  6  p.  m.,  except  the  third-year 
pupils,  who  remain  until  7  p.  m.  The  hours  of  work  per  week  at  the 
shops  are  as  follows:  First  and  second  3''ear8,  24  hours;  third  year,  28 
hours. 

In  ironwork  pupils  are  specialized  either  as  fitters  or  as  turners.  In 
the  third  year  the  turners  do  some  work  in  chiseling  and  filing. 
Bhu-k.smiths  arc  also  specialized.  The  fitters,  locksmiths,  and  metal 
turners  each  have  three  months'  pi^ctice  at  forge  work.  In  the  wood- 
working shop  the  joiners  all  have  a  turn  at  lathe  work  and  at  the  fret- 
working  machine.  The  school  docs  not  train  specialists  in  wood 
turning  or  fret  working. 

Instruction  in  natural  history  has  been  dispensed  with,  but  not  in 
hj'gicne.  It  has  also  been  deemed  advisable  to  substitute  in  place 
of  industrial  cconom}'^  an  entirely  different  branch  under  the  name  of 
technology.  This  consists  of  the  description  of  machinery,  practical 
processor  employed  in  industry  for  the  execution  of  all  sorts  of  work 
relating  to  the  trades  of  blacksmiths,  titters,  turners,  joiners,  cabinet- 
makei-s,  locksmitlis,  and  structuiul-iron  workers.  For  moldei*8,  it 
includes  the  compoyition  of  metals  to  be  fused,  the  preparation  of  the 
smelting  furnace,  the  crucibles,  the  sand,  etc.  Instruction  is  also 
given  regarding  the  pro])er  conduct  of  foremen  toward  the  workers 
placed  under  them,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  employers  and  employees, 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  well-conducted  shops,  etc. 

Spe<.-ia1  instruction  in  electricity  is  given  one  hour  per  week  for 
third-year  pupils  of  the  superior  coui*se.  It  is  optional  with  pupils 
of  the  elementary  course. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  pupils  each  year 
since  1800.  in  each  trade: 


AVKUAQE  ATTENPANCE  AT  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OP  IXDI  KTRV,  HAVRE,  11(90  TO  1900. 


1S90. 

1891.  ' 

]8'J2. 

1SS3. 

IWM.  , 

1S9&. 

1890. 

1838. 

1809. 

1900. 

t» 

63 

72 

73  ! 

70 

60 

76 

T5 

81 

43 

3S 

98 

43 

41 

35 

44 

40 

-  46 

11  1 

11 

12 

IG 

17 

16 

18 

20 

22 

U 

1  M 

66 

67 

6S 

62 

74 

60 

67 

&.■> 

61 

4» 

8 

5  ' 

« 

9 

^  1 

10 

10 

1] 

11 

10 

11 

..1  19 

17 

IS 

14 

ao 

28 

25 

26 

33 

a.'i 

29 

..1  12 

111 

16 

14 

17  1 

20 

12 

10 

22 

17 

19 

Total  

19S 

•m  1 

211 

217 

240  1 

260 

224 

m 

a2S8 

1251 

aThiH  ti>Ul  docs  uul  agreu  wilh  the  sum  ol  tbe  iumu;  ttiu  Inures  given,  bowever,  are  aceonting  to 
ths  original. 
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Regarding  the  subsequent  careers  of  the  students,  the  oflScial  report 
of  the  achool  says:  During  the  course  of  the  year  a  certain  num- 
ber of  students  leave  the  school  in  order  to  enter  as  apprentices  the 
trades  which  they  have  adopted.  They  are  led  to  do  this  by  the 
temptation  of  the  small  earnings  to  be  gained  in  productive  work. 
Almost  all,  however,  continue  in  the  trades  that  they  had  adopted  At 
the  school,  or  at  least  enter  nearly  related  occupations.  The  40  stu- 
dents, on  an  average,  who  finish  their  studies  each  year  are  without 
exception  admitted  to  the  constiniction  workshops  of  Havre  or  the 
surrounding  district."  In  order  to  obtain  these  positions,  for  the 
most  part,  the  recommendation  of  the  director  is  sufficient. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  year  since  1890,  the  number  of 
students  entering  the  trade  prepared  for  the  School  for  Machinists  and 
otbei'  trades  after  leaving  this  school.  The  figures  relate  only  to  those 
who  informed  the  director  of  the  school  of  their  subsequent  move- 
ments.   They  embrace  all  but  a  few  cases,  however. 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENTERING  THE  TRADE  PREPARED  FOR.  THE  SCHOOL  FOR 
liACHINISTS,  AND  OTHER  COURSES  AFTER  LEAVING  THE  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OP 
INDUSTRY,  HAVRE,  1890  TO  1880. 


Year. 

Number  entering— 

Trade  pre- 
pared for. 

&4>hoo1  for 
Machinists. 

Other 
trades. 

94 
126 
112 
104 
110 
121 
105 
104 
118 

91 

6 
6 
3 
G 
5 
2 
2 
8 
1 

12 
13 
11 
10 
12 
13 
10 
11 
10 
16 

PBACTICAI.  SOHOOI*  07  INX>T7STB.T,  SAINT-ETIENHS. 

Saint-pjticnnf!,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
turing centers  of  France.  As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  its  prac- 
tical school  of  industry  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  this 
class  of  schools,  being  scarcely  second  to  that  at  Havre.  The  school 
was  opened  as  a  lower-grade  school,  one  for  the  training  of  skilled 
workmen — that  is,  a  trade  school  proper — in  November,  1882,  with  64 
students.  An  appropriation  of  130,000  francs  ($25,090)  was  made, 
and  a  large  building  owned  by  the  city  converted  into  a  schoolhouse. 

Several  months  after  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  practical  equip- 
ment of  the  workshops.  Four  foremen  were  appointed  to  direct 
practical  instruction  in  weaving, 'modeling,  machine  fitting,  and  joinery. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  building  selected  did  not  furnish  suffi- 
cient room,  so  the  constnictioQ  of  a  new  building,  on  a  large  tract  of 
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ground  belonging  to  the  city,  was  begun  in  1884  and  'completed  in 
1885.  In  the  construction  of  this  building  the  students  of  the  school 
were  actively  employed  to  a  considerable  extent.  After  its  occupa- 
tion the  students  continued  to  make  additions  and  to  work  upon  the 
interior  fitting^.  To  a  large  extent,  also,  the  students  assisted  in 
naaking  and  setting  up  the  machinery  that  was  used  to  equip  the  new 
school.  The  value  of  the  work  done  by  them  was  oatimated  to  have 
been  not  less  than  35,000  francs  (1^6,755).  Since  that  date  the  school 
bos  secured  an  extension  through  the  construction  in  1803  of  f^opa 
for  weavinfT  and  gun  making.  At  its  creation  the  school  bore  the 
title  of  superior  primary,  and  trade  school.  It  afterwards  became  a 
maniul  apprenticeship  school,  under  the  law  of  December  11,  1880, 
and  still  iatcr,  under  tjie  law  of  January  26,  1802,  it  was  changed  into 
ft  practical  school  of  industry. 

The  school  now  occupies  two  large  buildings.  The  firHt  is  devoted 
to  general  instruction,  and  contains  5  study  rooms,  aach  ht-comrao- 
dating  60  students;  5  recitation  rooms,  witli  desks;  1  cheuuJal  lecture 
room,  with  150  seats;  1  chemical  laboratory;  1  physical  lectui-c  room, 
1  physical  lal;)oratory ;  1  room  for  electrical  cxperinientti;  1  large 
drawing-room,  with  storeroom  for  models;  1  library,  and  1  musenm. 

The  second  building  with  its  dependencies  co\'e,rs  1,400  square  meters 
(15,070  square  feet)  of  ground  und  contains  the  work^jhops .  Tbcye  are 
on  a  very  elaborate  scale  and  are  fully  equipped  with  the  necessary 
mechanical  appliances.  They  comprise  a  shop  for  blacksmith ing,  two 
shops  for  maebiiic  fittinj^  and  building  {one  for  the  first  year  students 
and  one  for  those  of  the  second  and  third  years),  a  gun-making  and 
patter n-making  shop,  a  weaving  shop,  a  dyeing  and  bleaching  shop, 
and  a  whop  for  Tnodeling  and  sculpturing.  A  35-horso power  engine 
furnishes  power  for  driving  the  machinery.  This  engine  also  operates 
a  20- kilowatt  dynamo,  which  supplies  270  lamps  and  does  other  work. 
The  school  possesses  important  collections  of  apparatus  of  various 
kinds.  Altogether  about  673,000  francs  (Slii9,88i*)  have  been  spent  in 
the  building  and  equipment  of  the  school,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
ground.  Pi*acti(^dlly  all  of  this  sum  wa.s  furnished  by  the  city.  The 
ouly  assistance  received  was  a  donation  of  8,725  francs  ($1,084),  made 
by  the  State,  one  of  13,000  francs  ($2,509)  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  account  of  the  shops  for  gun  making  and  weaving,  and  other 
donations  to  the  amount  of  8,000  francs  ($1,544).  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  school  during  the  year  180i>  amounted  to  1<H),777  franc» 
($20,C0S),  of  which  43,7!)0  francs  (^,451)  were  borne  hy  the  State 
and  02,987  francs  ($12,167)  by  the  city.  The  contribution  of  the 
State,  according  to  the  system  of  dividing  the  bui'deu  of  expense  in 
Franco,  is  chiefly  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers  and  other 
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employee?,  all  but  2,500  francs  ($483),  which  is  for  the  snpport  of 
the  gun  making  shop,  going  for  that  purpose.  The  school  i.s  also  the 
beneficiary  of  various  sums  for  the  support  of  scholarships.  Thus 
in  1889  a  sum  producing  an  annual  scholarship  of  100  francs  ($19.30) 
was  left  by  one  person,  and  in  1890  a  sum  of  40,000  francs  (S7,720) 
by  another,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  used  in  the  form  of 
prizes  for  the  best  pupils  in  this  and  the  practical  school  for  girls  at 
Saint-Etienne.  Every  year  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  votes  a  sum  of 
300  francs  ($57.90),  and  the  textile  association  gives  100  francs  ($19.30) 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  teaching  personnel  consrlsts  of  I  director,  1  general  overseer, 
10  instructors,  1  superintendent  of  manual  work,  3  shop  superintend- 
ents, G  foremen  who  give  their  entire  time  to  the  school,  2  other  fore- 
men who  are  employed  only  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  week,  and 
1  engine  and  boiler  tender. 

The  courrie  covers  four  years.  The  first  is  a  preparatory  year,  in 
which  the  elementary  primary  education  of  the  pupils  is  completed. 
During  this  year  pupils  are  required  to  work  in  each  of  the  shops  for 
the  purpose  of  accustoming  themselves  to  the  use  of  iron  and  wood 
working  tools,  and  to  do  modeling.  The  work  during  this  year  is  also 
intended  to  bring  out  the  aptitudes  of  the  pupils,  so  that  they  can  be 
bettor  nble  to  choose  their  professions.  After  this  year  they  are 
specialized  according  to  their  tastes  and  di-spositions. 

Tiie  time  schedule  has  been  necessarily  altered  from  that  of  the  model 
programme.  While  the  official  programme  provides  for  55^  houi-s  the 
first  year,  58^  hours  the  second  year,  and  60  hours  the  third  year,  the 
hours  at  the  Saint-Etienno  school  ai*c  51i  and  52^,  because  the  distance 
of  the  homos  of  the  pupils  does  not  permit  them  to  be  at  the  school  at 
7.30  a.  m.  or  to  remain  tlicre  as  late  as  6.30  p.  m.  It  was  also  thought 
advisable  to  allow  a  longer  time  for  personal  work  and  for  study. 

The  special  technical  courses  taught  in  this  school,  which  do  not 
appear  on  the  model  programme,  are  textile  fibers  and  weaving,  indus- 
trial electricity,  and  the  manufacture  of  firearms.  The  programmes 
of  these  courses  cover  the  following  topics: 

Textile  fil»cra  and  weaving:  The  technoI<^cal  couree  in  textile  fit)er8  tabes  up  Ij 
hoiiFB  per  week  during  the  third  year.  It  includes  brief  atudi«s  of  hemp,  tlax,  ramie, 
cotton,  and  wool;  the  weighing  of  threads;  mlk-worm  cnlture,  handling  of  cocoona, 
study  of  the  properties  of  f<ilk,  the  rariooa  kinds  of  dlk,  their  qualities  and  defects; 
nombering;  pconring';  elementary  notions  of  bleaching  and  dyeing  cotton  and  silk. 
In  tliis  course  the  instructor  aima  to  give  as  complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the 
properties  and  qualities  of  the  threads  which  enter  into  the  textures,  and  he  requires 
the  pupils  to  perform  various  physical  and  chemical  manipulations  in  relation  to  the 
preparation  of  fibers  with  the  silk  raised  at  the  school. 

The  course  in  weaving  takes  up  1 J  hours  per  week  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
yearo.   It  covers  the  whole  subject  of  ribbon  weaving,  the  study  of  looms,  pattern 
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designing,  dyeing,  determining  the  coet  of  production,  etc.  The  practical  work  con- 
sists of  mounting  and  executing  a  large  number  of  patterns  on  different  kinds  of  looms, 
analyzing  samplcfi  of  the  principal  kinds  of  textures,  pattern  designing,  making  the 
design  of  a  pattern  and  performing  all  the  operations  necessary  for  carrying  it  out  in 
the  woven  ribbon;  also  dyeing  and  magazine  work.  The  loom  work  is  intended  to 
train  the  pupil  in  the  manufacture  of  delicate  and  difficult  work,  which  is  but  imper- 
fectly taught  to  outMde  apprentices.  The  pupil  is  also  trained  ip  cloth  weaving. 
The  practical  work  in  weaving  takes  np  22  hours  per  week  the  first  and  second  yean 
and  24  hour.H  the  third  year.  The  Oret  or  preparatory  year  may  lie  dispensed  with  if 
the  pupil  already  posseseea  the  necessary  knowledge. 

Industrial  electricity:  This  course  is  taken  up  in  the  third  year,  during  which  the 
general  principles  of  electricity  are  taught,  such  as  the  different  forma  of  energy,  the 
consen'ation  of  energy,  the  transformation  of  heat  and  of  energy  into  electricity  and 
vice  versa,  the  transoaission  of  power;  definition  of  work,  of  power,  and  of  units; 
mechanical  equivalents  of  heat;  electric  currents  and  drcnits;  electro-modve  force, 
resi<4tance,  intensity,  conductibility,  potential,  etc.;  the  volt,  the  coulomb,  the 
ampsre,  the  ohm,  the  joule,  the  watt;  exercises  and  problems;  also  the  study  and 
use  of  batteries,  magnets,  solenoids,  electro-magnets,  mechanical  electric  generators; 
the  industrial  application  of  currents,  as  in  electric  bells,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
electric  light,  eleetroplating,  etc. 

IiiBtruction  is  given  1  hour  per  week  from  Ot-tober  to  the  end  of  May.  This 
course  is  prolonged  for  1  year  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  who  desire  to  continue 
their  studies  in  relation  to  industriid  electricity.  Two  lessons  are  given  each  week 
during  the  fourth  year.  The  course  comprises  a  review  of  the  precedii^  year's  work; 
the  princii^es  and  uses  of  accumulators;  ms^netism  and  electro-magnetism;  the  meas- 
urements of  currents;  induction  currents;  mechanical  electric  generators;  dynamos; 
electric  motors;  the  application  of  continuoua  currents;  lighting,  generating  heat, 
electro  chemistry;  alternating  currents,  and  practical  work,  such  as  the  application 
of  Ohm's  law,  constructing  batteries,  mounting  lamp?,  using  the  Gramme  rejiulator, 
measuring  with  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  the  ampere  meter,  the  volt  meter,  the  watt 
meter,  experimenting  with  a  dynamo,  a  Brown  motor,  electroplating,  etc. 

in  the  workshops  pupils  construct  electrical  apparattis,  measuring  instruments, 
dynamos,  and  electric  motors  according  to  plans  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  electricity  or  of  the  foreman  of  the  shop,  and  drawings  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  drawing  teacher. 

The  course  in  firearms  relates  to  the  technology  of  sporting  guns  only.  It  covers 
instruction  regarding  the  mechanism  of  a  gun;  the  single  and  double  barrel;  the 
weight'of  gims  of  different  caliber,-;;  the  principal  systems  of  guns,  such  as  needle 
guus,  center-fire  guns,  hammerless  guns,  etc.;  study  of  cartridges;  the  manufacture 
of  guns  by  hand  and  machine;  the  manufacture  of  the  barrel,  the  lock,  the  breech, 
audthestock;  projectiles;  measuring  the  speed  of  a  projwtite;  dispersion  of  the  phot; 
pressure  of  gas  on  the  interior  of  the  gun;  the  recoil,  etc. 

The  Saint-Eticnne  school,  like  several  others  of  this  class,  prepares 
candidates  for  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades  and  the  schools  for 
marine  apprentices  in  the  navy.  Such  persons  take  the  same  courses 
as  others.  During  the  year  preceding  the  competitive  examinations, 
howev^er,  a  part  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  such  work  as 
is  covered  by  these  examinations.  Thus,  if  they  fail  in  the  competi- 
tion, they  still  have  a  tnuning  for  entering  a  workshop  liko  the  other 
pupils. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  school,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  year  since  its  creation: 


ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY,  SAINT-ETIENNE.  1882  to  1900. 


School  yvar. 

Total 
pnpUnon 
<^berl6. 

School  year. 

Total 
pupils  on 
Octoberlfi. 

M 
102 
184 
216 
278 
282 
266 
2S9 
287 

329 
325 
286 
277 
296 
286 
336 
363 
406 

1888-89  

1897-96  

1889-BO  

I898-W  

In  the  beginninor  the  school  received  only  children  of  working^ 
people  and  such  others  as  did  not  succeed  in  the  establishments  where 
they  had  been  placed.  Little  by  little  the  {>arcnts  of  a  higher  social 
standing,  foremen,  superintendents,  employers,  etc.,  sent  their  sons. 
For  several  years  the  school  has  been  attended  b}'  sons  of  large  indus- 
trial employers,  particularly  for  preparation  for  the  schools  of  arts 
and  trades  or  in  the  courses  in  industrial  electi*icity  and  in  weaving. 

Nearly  all  the  pupils  enter  workshops  and  practice  the  trades  learned 
in  the  school.  Following  is  a  classification  of  the  pupils  by  trades 
during  each  of  the  school  years  1894-95  to  1898-99: 


STUDENTS,  BY  TRADES,  IN  THE  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY,  SAINT-ETIENKE, 

1891-96  TO  1898^09. 


Trades. 

lS94r«. 

1806-96. 

1896-97. 

18V7-W. 

UOB-W. 

10 

7 

10 

11 

14 

95 

100 

85 

103 

U4 

16 

20 

21 

21 

38 

17 

21 

22 

86 

Sft 

14 

9 

9 

12 

7 

SO 

33 

39 

34 

82 

5 

5 

6 

6 

4 

Total  

187 

195 

192 

223 

244 

There  are  32  scholarships,  all  of  which  are  maintained  by  the  National 
Government.    The  school  does  not  hoarA  any  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  earlier  years  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  positions  for  the 
pupils.  Employers,  foremen,  and  workmen  doubted  the  ability  of  a 
school  to  i-eplace  an  apprenticeship.  Often  it  required  the  most  press- 
ing solicitations  on  tiie  part  of  the  director  to  induce  employers  to 
hire  the  pupils.  Even  members  of  the  patrohal  committee  were  not 
often  disposed  to  employ  them  in  their  own  workshops.  However, 
this  opposition  gradually  diminished,  and  it  has  become  quite  easy  to 
&id  places  for  them.  In  fact,  requests  for  pupils  are  often  made 
9257—02  49 
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by  employers  some  time  before  their  graduation.  Of  738  former 
pupils  whose  occupations  were  reported,  383  became  machiuists  and 
electricians,  36  carvers,  22  gunsmiths,  81  carpenters,  cabinetmalcers, 
and  pattern  makers,  193  weavers  and  technical  experts  in  factories,  4 
teachers,  2  chemists,  12  clerks,  3  adopted  other  occupations,  and  72 
entered  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  the  school  at  Cluny,  and  the 
schools  for  the  training  of  machinists  for  marine  senice. 

Statistics  of  730  pupils  leaving  the  school,  some  after  three  and 
others  after  four  years'  attendance,  show  tiiat  the  average  wages  of 
the  former  class  were  1.77  francs  (^.34)  per  day  upon  leaving  the 
school  and  4.50  francs  ($0.87)  per  day  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration. 
Of  those  attending  four  years  the  average  wages  were  2.25  francs 
($0.43)  upon  leaving  the  school  and  5.20  francs  ($1)  at  the  time  of 
the  eniuneration.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  age  of,  say,  20  years 
ex-pupils  of  this  school  receive  about  1  franc  ($0.19)  per  day  more 
than  persons  of  similar  ago  trained  the  old  way.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that  ex-pupils  who  had  attended  school  four  years  received  5.20 
francs  ($1)  per  day,  as  against  4.50  francs  ($0.87)  received  by  those 
who  had  attended  only  three  years.  About  50  former  pupils  have 
become  owners  of  establishments,  contractors,  builders,  superintend- 
ents, and  foremen. 

Aside  from  the  course  for  adults  established  liy  the  city  a  theoret- 
ical and  practical  course  in  firing  boilers  {ohauffage)  was  opened  by  the 
director  in  1886,  which  he  peisooally  directed  until  the  close  of  the 
school  year  1801-92.  When  the  course  in  industrial  electricity  was 
opened,  in  October,  1892,  the  course  of  boiler  firing  {ckmiffage)  was 
conducted  by  two  shop  superintendents,  and  later  by  an  additional 
teacher.  These  two  courses,  which  are  largely  attended,  are  free  of 
charge. 

FKACTZOAL  SOHOOXj  OF  COMUBBGE  Ain>  DTDUSTIIT  FOB  aiBIiS, 

This  school  is  a  municipal  institution.  It  was  founded  in  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  as  a  purely  industrial  school,  its  object  being  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  long  period  of  apprenticeship  which  working  girls  of  that 
city  wore  compelled  to  serve  in  the  shops.  In  1899  a  commercial 
department  was  added  and  the  school  was  placed  und^r  the  supen'ision 
of  the  ministry  of  commerce. 

In  the  industrial  department  the  Complete  course  of  study  covers  4 
years  and  consists  of  instruction  both  of  a  general  and  of  a  purely  tech- 
nical nature.  The  general  instruction  last^  3  years  and  is  given  in 
conformity  with  the  o£Bcial  programme  for  schools  of  this  character 
except  in  the  following  respects:  During  the  first  year  15  hours  per 
week  instead  of  13  are  devoted  to  general  instruction,  and  1^  hours  to 
study  in  place  of  6;  in  the  second  year  16  hours  per  week  ins|;cad  of  A44- 
arc  given  to  general  instruction,  and  li  hours  tois$n4ybih.:{)Gl6i^«Q3; 
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for  the  third  year  pupils  liavc  10  hours  of  instruction  per  week  in  place 
of  10^  and  hours  of  study  in  place  of  6;  during  the  third  year  the 
&tudy  of  chemistry  is  replaced  by  additional  work  in  arithmetic,  a 
majority  of  pupils  being  found  deficient  in  that  subject. 

The  trade  instruction  comprises  courses  in  linen  needlework,  em- 
broidery, millinery,  garment  making  for  men,  garment  making  for 
women  and  children,  artificial-flower  making,  corset  making,  ironing, 
and  shirt  making  for  men.  The  programme  for  these  courses  diffei-e 
from  the  ofBcial  one  in  that  pupils  of  the  first  year  have  lOi  hours  of 
practical  work  each  week  instead  of  24,  and  2  hours  of  drawing  in 
place  of  C;  those  of  the  aecond  year  have  16  hours  p&r  week  of  prac- 
tical work  in  place  of  27,  and  those  of  the  third  year  2-t  hours  in  place 
of  3i).  Instruction  in  drawing  is  not  provided  for  the  second  and 
third  years,  but  instead,  2  hours  per  week  arc  devoted  to  practical 
lessons  in  cooking.  The  fourth  or  last  3'ear  is  given  entirely  to  the 
execution  of  practical  work  in  the  shops  belonging  to  the  school. 
This  work  is  brought  to  the  school  by  patrons  and  a  price  is  paid  for 
its  execution. 

In  addition  to  the  regulai-  work  of  the  school,  there  is  a  course  for 
adults,  which  is  held  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  of  each  week  from  9  to 
11  a.  m.,  and  which  comprises  instruction  in  the  French  language,  cal- 
culations, bookkeeping,  cutting  and  fitting  gai'ments  for  women  and 
children,  and  practical  exercises  in  sewing. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  directress,  a  general  super- 
visor, 5  teachers  of  scientific  branches,  11  teachers  of  practical  work, 
and  3  persons  charged  with  giving  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  draw- 
ing, and  cooking,  all  being  females. 

■  The  school  is  governed  by  an  administrative  board  composed  of  6 
municipal  councilors,  3  members  of  the  general  council,  and  3  persons 
engaged  in  commerce  or  industry.  In  addition,  a  supervisory  com- 
mittee of  10  ladies  directs  in  a  general  manner  the  practical  instruction 
given  in  the  workshops.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition,  but  all  pupils 
except  those  in  indigent  circumstances  are  required  to  purchase  their 
noonday  meal  at  the  school,  for  which  they  pay  20  centimes  (4  cents). 
The  receipts  from  this  source  average  about  8,000  francs  ($1,544)  per 
year  and  the  proceeds  from  work  executed  by  pupils  about  3,000 
francs  ($579)  per  year.  These  amounts  are  turned  into  the  treasury 
of  the  cit^'. 

The  cost  of  opemtiug  the  st^hool  during  the  year  1900  was  63,500 
francs  ($12,256),  of  which  amount  7,500  francs  (^1,44S)  was  borne 
by  the  State  and  56,000  francs  (^10,808)  by  the  city  of  Marseille. 

The  attendance  for  that  year  was  304  pupils,  divided  as  follows: 
I  irst  year  pupils,  148;  second  your  pupils,  80;  third  year  pupils,  35; 
fourth  year  pupils,  41.  Of  this  number  39  received  certificates  of 
capability  at  the  end  of  their  third  year,  and  12  were  granted  diplomas 
at  the  end  of  their  fourth  year.  Digitized  byGoOglc 
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NATIONAI.  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

A  general  account  of  this  class  of  schools  has  already  been  given. 
Of  the  four  national  trade  schools,  those  at  Nantes  and  Voiron  are 
described  below.  The  school  at  Voiron  is  typical  of  the  schools  at 
Armentiereu  and  Vierzon.  The  Nantes  school,  which  was  formerly 
a  private  institution,  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  three  in  its  plan 
of  organization  and  scope. 

NATIONAX.  TBA2>E  SGHOOIi,  VANTBS. 

This  school  is  the  result  of  the  transformation  in  1898  of  the  famous 
Livet  school  which,  since  1846,  had  been  one  of  the  leading  technical 
schools  of  the  country.  Unlike  the  other  national  trade  schools,  the 
Nantes  school  does  not  have  attached  to  it  a  kindergarten  and  ele- 
mentary primary  school.  It  is  thus  more  purely  a  trade  school. 
This  branch  of  its  work,  moreover,  is  organized  on  a  different  phin 
from  tliat  of  the  other  three  national  trade  schools.  The  i^chool  is 
divided  into  four  departments,  each  having  a  different  end  in  view. 
These  are:  (1)  An  industrial  department;  (2)  a  commercial  department; 
(3)  a  department  for  preparing  young  men  for  the  merchant  marine, 
and  (4)  a  department  for  preparing  student  mechanics  for  the  navy. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  industrial  department  The 
pupils  of  each  year  constitute  a  separate  class,  which  is  subdivided 
according  to  needs.  In  the  first  year  the  instruction,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  is  general  in  character,  there  being  no  attempt  made  at 
specialization.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  pupils  are 
divided  into  two  courses — one  for  metal  work  and  the  other  for  wood- 
work— andther^fter  remain  in  their  respective  shops.  In  the  third  year 
those  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  schools  of  art  and  trades 
follow  courses  the  programmes  of  which  correspond  to  that  of  the 
entrance  requirements  of  those  schools.  The  othei'^j  who  desire  mainly 
an  industrial  training  devote  themselves  largely  to  shopwork,  their 
other  studies  being  merely  complementary  to  such  work.  In  this 
shopwork  they  can  specialize  for  the  occupations  of  machine  fitters, 
turners,  blacksmiths,  carpentei's,  and  pattern  makers.  The  work  in 
machinery  relates  especially  to  marine  engines,  an  important  branch 
of  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantes.  There  is  also  special  instiniction 
relating  to  electrical  machines.  It  is  expected  that  a  great  extension 
will  bo  given  to  this  branch  in  the  near  future. 

Apart  from  this  indu^jtrial  department  is  one  of  commerce,  in  which 
boys  are  trained  as  accountants  and  commercial  employees.  The  pro- 
gramme is  based  on  that  of  the  practical  schools  of  commerce  and 
industry. 
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There  is  also  a  course  in  hydrography,  in  which  boys  from  16  to  19 
years  of  age  may  prepare  themselves  for  the  entiunce  examinations 
for  the  position  of  student  in  the  merchant  marine,  a  position  leading' 
ultimately  to  that  of  captain  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

The  fourth  course  receives  a  limited  number  of  young  men  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  them  for  esoimination  as  student  machinists  in 
the  navy. 

No  charge  is  made  for  tuition,  but  all  pupils  must  pay  at  the  begin- 
ning-of  each  scholastic  year  the  sum  of  25  francs  ($4. 83)  to  defray  cost 
of  supplies  and  materials  used.  Moreover,  a  deposit  of  10  francs 
($1.93)  is  required  as  guaranty  against  abuse  or  loss  of  school  prop- 
erty. This  deposit  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term,  deductions 
being  made  whenever  proper.  Boarding  pupils  pay  500  francs 
($96;60)  per  year,  and  day  boarders  260  francs  ($50.18),  In  the  case 
of  families  having  several  sons  in  tfae  school  deductions  are  accorded 
as  follows:  One-fourth  of  the  cost  of  board  for  the  younger  of  two 
brothers,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  board  for  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers.  Parents  of  pupils  must  proAnde  them  with  the  uniform  and 
other  equipments  prescribed  by  the  school. 

The  following  stittement  shows  the  distribution  of  students  at  the 
school  on  October  18, 1900,  among  the  different  yeai's  and  departments: 

STUDENTS  IN  NATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOL,  BY  DEFAHTMENrS  AND  CLASSES,  NANTES. 

..OCTOBER  18,  igOO. 


ClwHeH  r>f  piipilH. 

Industrial  depaiUoent. 

Commercial  depart- 
ment. 

Two 
mariiie 

Total, 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

year. 

Flret 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

depart- 
ments. 

K 

54 

50 

6 

3 

8 

177 

5 

6 

4 

1 

21 

66 

16 

IS 

16 

8 

3 

122 



Total  

127 

76 

09 

26 

11 

12 

820 

The  school  possesses  two  workshops — one  for  metal  work  and  the 
Other  for  carpentry.  The  machine  shop  covers  300  square  metera 
(3,229  square  feet)  and  contains  a  full  equipment  of  tools  and  machineiy 
for  all  kinds  of  metal  work.  A  steam  engine  of  5  horsepower  fur- 
nishes motive  power  for  the  machinery  and  al.so  propels  a  dynamo 
which  lights  the  buildings.  The  woodworking  shop  covers  70  square 
meters  (573  square  feet)  and  contains  20  workbenches  and  a  lathe. 

NAXZOVAI<  TBADS  SOHOOI.,  VOZBOK. 

This  school  is  one  of  three  institutions  founded  by  tfae  State  under 
the  law  of  December  11,  1880,  to  serve  as  models  for  other  schools  of 
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like  chai-acter  to  be  established  by  departments,  communes,  or  private 
ftBSociations.  The  decree  authorizing  its  creation  was  issued  July  26, 
1882,  but  it  was  not  uatil  October,  1886,  that  the  school  was  foiiuaUy 
opened  for  the  reception  of  pupik.  Like  those  at  Armenti^res  and 
Yicrzon,  it  was,  until  April  13,  1900,  under  the  joint  admin  istitition 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  that  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try. On  that  date  it  was,  with  the  other  two,  placed  nnder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ministry  of  ccnrnnerce  and  industry  alone. 

The  school  comprises  three  departments,  each  of  which  is  practically 
an  independent  school  and  is  housed  in  a  separate  buildmg.  These 
ai'e  a  kindeigarteu,  an  elementary  primary'  department,  and  an  ad- 
vanced primary  trade  department  presenting  a  course  of  instruction 
lasting  three  yeai-s. 

A  small  amount  of  manual  work  is  done  in  the  elementary  primary 
department,  but  it  is  of  a  most  rudimentary  nature  and  is  intended 
merely  to  develop  dexterity  of  hand.  The  shopwork  really  b^ius 
when  the  pupil  enters  the  advanced  primary  department,  or  trade 
school  proper,  at  the  age  of  12  or  13  j'ears.  Here  it  occupies  about 
thi-ec  hours  a  day  during  the  first  year,  four  hours  during  the  second, 
and  five  hours  during  the  third.  No  specialization  is  attempted  in  the 
first  year,  the  pupil  being  occupied  at  the  performance  of  manual 
work  of  a  general  natitre  only.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
the  pupil's  aptitudes  and  the  wishes  of  his  parents  are  considered  in 
selecting  for  him  a  special  branch  of  trade,  and  from  that  time  forward 
his  course  is  dii-ected  in  conform)t3'  with  that  end. 

As  at  Armenti^res  and  Vierzon,  the  work  done  is  made  to  conform 
largely  to  the  special  industries  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
located.  The  trade  iHstruction  comprises  work  in  joinery,  turning  and 
fitting,  small  mechanics,  blacksmithing,  weaving,  and  agriculture. 

The  programme  of  theoretical  studies  is  the  oMcial  one  prescribed 
for  schools  of  this  cliaractcr,  and  includes  the  subjects  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  inechnnics,  penmanship,  drawing,  natural  science, 
history,  composition,  grammar,  reading,  geography,  bookkeeping, 
technology,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  consists  of  a  director,  an  accountant,  a 
general  super^'isor,  an  assistant  supcn-isor  for  the  workshops,  teachers 
for  the  scientific  and  literary  branches,  a  superintendent  of  shopwork, 
and  foremen  for  each  separate  division. 

Admission  to  the  trade  school  is  by  competitive  examination,  and 
is  limited  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  certificate  of  elementary 
primary  education.  Instruction  is  free,  but  a  small  annual  fee  is 
charged  for  the  use  of  book^,  tools,  and  materials.  Boarding  pupils 
pay  500  francs  (89G.50)  a  year.  There  arc  a  number  of  free  scholar- 
ships and  partial  scholarships  provided  by  tiie  State,  which  are  obtained 
by  competition.  ^  , 
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The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  trade  school  proper 
on  April  1, 1900: 

ATTENDANCE  AT  NATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOL,  VOIRON,  APRIL  1,  1900. 


ClaaHCfl  of  piqiiU. 


Day  pupils  

Day  Doafden  

Boarders  

BcholutBliip  puplli 

Total  


Flnt 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Total. 

27 

15 

4 

46 

6 

1 

S 

63 

50 

46 

159 

4 

20 

9 

83 

99 

85 

CO 

244 

The  number  of  pnpils  in  the  infant  and  primary  departmcnttj  aver- 

ag-es  about  100  each. 

The  entire  ground  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  school  cover  an 
area  of  neiu^y  10  acres.  -  The  accommochitions  of  the  workshops  are 
adequate.  The  carpenters'  shop  is  420  square  meters  (4,521  square  feet) 
in  area,  with  benches  for  60  workers.  The  machine  shop  also  covers  420 
square  meters  (4,521  square  feet),  and  holds  104  pupils  working  at  the 
same  time.  The  forge  shop,  of  170  square  meters  (1,830  square  feet), 
accommodates  20  workers.  The  shop  for  fine  mec^hanics  is  a  recent 
addition,  and  is  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  tools  and  machinery. 
The  weaving  room,  of  420  square  meters  (4,521  square  feet),  contains' 
appliances  for  the  practical  study  of  hemp,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and 
ramie  weaving,  and  accommodates  25  pupils  at  one  time.  A  small  silk- 
worm nursery,  annexed  to  this  shop,  affords  pupils  an  opportunity  of 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  different  processes  employed  in  silk 
culture.  The  agricultural  section  comprises,  in  addition  to  various 
implements  and  machines  used  in  the  practical  study  of  plant  culture, 
a  shop  for  tbo  repairing  of  wagon.*f  and  carts.  A  large  number  of  the 
tools  and  machines  used  in  die  different  shops  arc  the  work  of  pupils. 
The  .-school  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity  generated  by  its  own 
plant,  and  ix>ssesses  an  excellent  sj'^stem  of  baths. 


TKADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  SEVERAL  TRADES. 

A  practically  complete  list  of  trade  schools  for  several  trades  (group 
schools)  has  been  presented.  This  class,  as  previously  stated,  has 
been  made  to  include  day  schools  whose  primary  aim  is  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  relation  to  definite  trades  or  occupations.  There 
is  considerable  difference  shown  in  the  organization  of  studies  in  these 
schools  with  regard  to  the  relative  importance  attached  to  the  theo- 
i*etical  and  the  practical  instiniction.  The  character  of  the  instruction 
has  depended  entirely  ujion  the  views  of  the  different  public  or  private 
bodies  that  founded  the  individual  schools,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
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in  all  of  them  practical  work  is  given  a  prominent  x>lace.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  several  representative  schools  arc  described: 

KUNIOIPAZ*  SCHOOL  OF  WEAVZNG  ANB  SMBBOZDBBT,  ZiTON. 

In  188i  the  municipal  council  of  Lyon  decided  to  establish  a  school 
of  weaving.  The  beginning  was  made  in  1885  when  an  evening  theo- 
retical course  and  a  Sunday  practical  course  were  organized.  In  1887 
the  .school  was  reorganized  and  another  year  added  to  the  evening 
theoretical  course.  In  1888  a  practical  course  for  day  and  evening 
instruction  was  opened.  In  1889  a  third  year  was  added  to  the  even- 
ing theoretical  course  and  workshops  were  established.  In  18!")  a 
course  in  drawing  and  pattern  card  making  was  created,  followed  in 
1892  by  a  practical  and  theoretical  course  in  St.  Gall  embroidery. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  young  men  practical  and  theoretical 
training  for  the  silk-weavlng  industry  of  Lyon. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  the  following  courses:  Day  courses 
in  theory  and  practice  of  weaving  and  St.  Gall  embroidery,  an  evening 
theoretical  and  practical  course,  a  Sunday  course  in  power-loom  weav- 
ing, and  a  course  in  drawing  And  card  making. 

The  programme  of  instruction  is  as  follows: 

Day  course  of  practical  instruction:  Cloth  weaving  anil  cording;  iDstallation  of 
various  systems  of  looms;  Jacquard,  Verdol,  etc.,  weaving;  study  of  power  looms;  a 
course  in  St.  Gall  embroidery.  The  practical  work  in  these  couraes  ia  supplemented 
by  a  certain  amount  of  theoretical  instruction. 

Evening  theoretical  course:  First  year — description  of  preliminary  operations,  com- 
position and  analysis  of  woven  and  corded  fabrics.  Second  year — description  of 
Jacquani  looms,  card  making,  ferruling,  composition  and  analysis  of  figured  fabrics, 
etc.   Third  year— analysis  of  figured  fitbrics. 

Sunday  course  in  theory  and  practice  of  power-loom  weaving:  Setting  up  and  tak- 
ing apart  different  kinds  of  looms,  practical  demonstration  on  power  looms,  descrip- 
tion of  the  constituent  parts  of  looms  and  their  relations  t'.>  each  other. 

Course  in  drawing  and  designing:  Copying  from  models,  making  skctcheK,  and 
blending  the  cording  in  them,  preparing  cards. 

The  municipal  council  has  direct  super\'ision  over  the  affairs^  of  this 
school.    The  teaching  personnel  is  made  up  of  12  instructors. 

The  attendance  on  January  1, 1899,  was  27  pupils  in  the  day  course, 
192  in  the  evening  course,  47  in  the  drawing  course,  23  in  the  Sunday 
course,  and  5  in  the  embroider}'  course,  making  a  total  attendance  of 
294.  The  number  of  graduates  during  the  past  five  school  years  is  ss 
follows:  1894,  302;  1895,  303;  1896,  289;  1897,  27<5,  and  1898,  292. 

The  school's  receipts  for  the  year  1898-99  were  35,900  francs 
(S6,929),  derived  principally  from  the  contributions  of  the  city,  and, 
in  a  small  measure,  from  tuition  fees  and  the  sale  of  products  of  the 
school.    The  total  expenditures  were  33,800  francs  (i^,523). 
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BOTTUJB  SCHOOL  OV  FUBNITUBB  JKAKLSOr,  PASIS. 

On  Juno  30,  1SS2,  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  voted  to  purchase, 
for  400,000  francs  ($77,200),  two  houses  in  the  Rue  de  Rouilly  (Nos. 
25  and  27),  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  school  of  apprenticeship  in 
furniture  making.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1886  that  the  school  was 
formally  opened  at  the  place  indicated  under  the  name  of  Trade  School 
of  Furniture  Making  {Ecole  Profeasionnelle  d*Ai/ieuhle/nmt). 

Owing  to  the  limited  accommodations  of  the  original  school  build- 
ing, the  nmnicipal  council  decided  in  1889  that  a  new  building  should 
be  constructed  on  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  Rue  de  Reuilly,  Nos.  57 
and  59,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  530,000  francs  (8102,290). 
This  ground,  with  an  area  of  4,000  square  meters  (43,055  square  feet), 
answered  all  the  requirements  of  the  projected  institution.  The  work 
of  construction  was  begun  in  1891  and  the  school  was  installed  in  the 
new  building  in  1895.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  equipments 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  1,341,635  franca  ($258,936). 

In  1S91  this  institution  received  the  name  of  the  BouUe  "  school  in 
honor  of  a  famous  engraver  and  wood  carver.  By  a  ministerial  decree 
of  Febniary  4,  1891,  it  was  put  in  the  class  of  manual  apprenticeship 
schools  governed  by  the  law  of  December  11,  1880. 

The  school  is  governed  directly  by  the  city,  through  a  commission 
composed  of  members  of  the  municipal  council  and  a  delegate  from  the 
ministry  of  commerce.  Each  year  96  pupils  are  admitted,  60  to  the 
department  of  furniture  making  and  36  to  the  department  of  artistic 
metal  working,  the  latter  having  been  founded  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Pupils  must  be  of  French  nationality,  residents  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine,  and  not  less  than  13  nor  more  than  16  ^'ears  of  age.  The 
tests  given  I'clate  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  certificate  of  pri- 
marj'  education.    Great  weight  is  given  to  the  mark  in  drawing. 

Breakfast  is  served  from  11.45  to  12.15  o'clock,  and  is  free  to  pupils 
who  are  residents  of  Paris.  Its  price  to  others  is  56  centimes  (11 
ccnLs).  The.  city  assists  many  of  the  students  whose  families  are  in 
poor  financial  circumstances.  To  such  students  money  for  their  main- 
tenance is  allowed  in  sums  amounting  to  as  much  as  50  francs  ($9.65)  * 
a  month.  Were  it  not  for  this  financial  aid  many  youths  would  find 
it  utterly  impossible  to  attend  the  school. 

The  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  a  general  overseer,  an  account- 
ant, a  subaccountant,  a  storekeeper,  five  overseers,  and  two  superin- 
tendents, one  for  furniture  and  oue  for  metal  (bronze)  work,  with 
instructors,  attendants,  cooks,  and  a  janitor.  Each  of  the  two  main 
departments— furniture  and  metal  working — comprises  a  number  of 
subdivisions. 
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The  programme  was  greatly  modified  for  the  school  j-ear  1899-1900, 
particularly  as  regards  the  primarj'  instruction.  The  super\'i8ory 
committee  deemed  it  expedient  to  increase  the  proportion  of  time 
allotted  to  the  technical  instruction.  The  primary  instruction  includes 
arithmetic,  history,  and  geography.  The  technical  instruction  as- 
siunes  three  forms — scientific,  technical  ait,  and  manual.  The  scien- 
tific course  includes  industrial  economy,  technology,  linear  dmwing, 
and  geometry.  Under  the  head,  of  '^technical  art  instruction^^  are 
included:  The  history  of  art,  art  designing,  modeling,  wator-color 
painting,  anatomy,  and  industrial  drawing.  Lastly,  the  manual  in- 
struction embraces  molding  in  plaster,  molding,  in  sand,  inlaying, 
smoothing,  blacksmithing,  turning,  and  the  trades  proper. 

Jn  the  furniture  making  department  the  chief  trader  taught  are  cab- 
inetmaking,  upholstering,  and  wood  can'lng.  In  the  metal-working 
department  the  principal  trades  tai^ht  are:  Metal  chaining,  with  its 
application  to  furniture;  art  bronze  work;  goldsmiths'  work;  jewelry 
work;  mounting  and  engi-aving  applicable  to  various  pui*poses,  but 
not  including  the  printing  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  hours  per  week  devoted  b}-  the  pupils 
in  the  various  general  trades  to  each  course  of  the  technical  instruc- 
tion: 

H01;R  HTHEDrLR  FOR  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  BOIT-LK  SCHOOL  OF  FliRNI- 

Tl'RE  UAEING,  PARIS- 


CtniiKCH  ancl  gpncnl  tiadv)*. 


Si'ientlflc  course: 

Cabini't  W(irk.... 

WcxkI  carving  ... 

Joinerj-  

UpholHtcr>'  

Dngravliig  

Meial  chasing.... 

Mounting  

TumliiK  (mctHi). 
Technlml  art  vounc: 

Cabliicl  work .... 

Wood  carving  

Jotiicry  

ITphulHtary  

Kngravlng  

Metal  pbaslng  ... 

Moil  II  ling  

Turning  (metal)' 
Manual  ronree: 

Catiiiiet  work .... 

WiHid  car>'ing. . . . 

Joinery  

irpholsli'ry  

Kneraving  

Metal  chasing. ... 

Mounting  

Turning  (mvtal)- 


IIourH  per  week. 


Fintt 
rear. 


G 
6 
6 
6 
6 
« 
C 
6 

IS 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
IB 
19 
19 


Bct'ond 
year. 


Vll 
15 
13J 
16 
16i 

i«; 

13i 
13) 

SS 
;Ui 
SJ 
•30 

3i; 

S2 

Si 


Third 


13 

111 

13 

151 

U 

121 

Ul 

Hi 

32 

K 

32 

30 

32 

SSi 

31* 

311 


Fourth 
year. 


5 

« 

4 
4 
4 
4 

U 
17 

Hi 

17* 

15* 

15 

»1 

Ui 

;« 

3Ii 

30 

3U 

32 

311 

321 


During  the  first  year,  eleven  hours  p<M"  week  are  devoted  to  primary 
instruction  in  each  department. 

The  courses  are  supplemented  in  the  case  of  the  best  pupils  by 
excursions,  in  which  they  profit  by  observations  <|^lf:t|^ 
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their  technical  training.  These  visits  are,  in  gBneral,  to  manufactur- 
ing establishments  and  other  works.  This  reward  for  the  year's  work 
is  greatly  coveted  by  the  pupils  and  appreciated  by  their  families. 

The  number  of  pupils  January  1, 1899,  was  248.  They  were  divided 
fts  follows:  Furniture  department:  First  year,  45;  second  year,  48; 
third  year,  45;  fourth  year,  30;  total,  168.  Metal-working  (bronze) 
deparUnent:  First  year,  22;  second  ycftr,  17;  third  rear,  23;  fourth 
year,  18;  total,  80. 

Occasional  competitive  examinations  are  given  in  decorative  work, 
or  in  the  industrial  applications  of  drawing  and  modeling,  and  in  order 
to  arouse  the  ambition  and  zeal  of  tbe  pupils  prizes  are  distributed  in 
the  form  of  photc^raphs  of  articles  of  furniture  and  works  treating 
of  subjects  taught  in  the  school.  Upon  leaving  the  school,  tha  pupils 
completing  their  courses  are  allowed  to  take  their  tools,  which  facil- 
itates l^eir  entrance  into  shops,  since  for  the  most  part  they  would  be 
unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  new  outfit 

Pupils  of  the  Boulle  school,  like  those,  of  similar  schools,  are  favored 
by  the  law  providing  that  young  men  who,  before  entering  the  mili- 
tary service  succeed  in  a  certain  competition  may,  after  1  year's 
service,  resume  their  artisan^s  calling.  From  1892  to  1898,  IT  pupils 
were  thus  relieved  from  two  years  of  military  service. 

A  diploma  from  this  school  is  A'cry  highly  regarded  by  heads  of 
manufacturing  establishments.  Many  prizes  and  otbei  honors  were 
carried  off  in  various  competitions  by  the  pupils  of  this  school  from 
1890  to  1899.  Its  success  is  further  emphasized  by  an  examination 
into  the  destination  and  pay  of  the  pupils  after  leaving  the  school.  Of 
59  pupils  leaving  in  189S,  50  entered  industrial  workshops  and  1  is  aa 
architect.  The  pupils  obtain  work  at  from  3  to  8  franca  ($0.68  to 
$1.54)  a  day,  none  receiving  less  than  3  francs  ($0.58).  The  initial 
wage  is  soon  increased  when  the  apprentice  becomes  familiar  with  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  work  in  the  shop. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  in  1899  was  282,670  francs 
($54,555).  Of  this  amount  164,570  francs  ($31,763)  were  paid  in 
salaries. 

KUNZOIFAL  aOHOOI.  07  XNBUSTSIAI.  PHYSICe  AUS  CHS1CI8TB.T, 

This  school  was  founded  in  1882,  after  an  agitation  which  lasted  two 
years.  During  this  period  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  the  advisability  of  establishing  such  an  institution, 
and  upon  its  recommendation  a  credit  of  412,000  francs  ($79,516)  was 
voted  by  the  municipal  council  on  July  21, 1882,  for  fitting  up  a  build- 
ing and  purchasing  the  necessary  apparatus  and  supplies.  The  school 
was  formally  opened  the  following  October. 
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The  object  of  the  schobl  to  g'ive  scientific  and  practical  instruction, 
and  therebj'  to  fit  the  pupils  for  practical  work  in  establi^ments  where 
chemical  or  physical  knowledge  is  required. 

Admission  to  the  school  is  obtained  through  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, hekl  about  the  month  of  July.  Candidates  must  bo  at  l^u»t  16 
years  of  age,  and  not  over  19,  on  October  1  following  the  examination. 
The  number  admitted  each  year  is  30.  Pupils  not  resident  in  Paris 
arc  received,  but  only  in  small  numbers.  These  follow  the  regular 
courses  and  may  obtain  certificates  and  diplomas  of  graduation,  but 
are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  monthly  allowance  of  60  francs 
($9.65)  generally  accorded  to  Paris  pupils. 

The  daily  session  is  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  G  p.  m.,  with  1  hour's  inter- 
mission at  noon.  The  school  is  provided  with  a  lunch  room  for  the 
convenience  of  the  pupils. 

The  instruction  relates  mainly  to  physics  and  chemistry,  but  it  has 
been  necessary  to  introduce  mathematics,  as  the  candidates  when 
admitted  usually  do  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  that  bmnch  of 
study.  Mathematical  studies,  however,  are  treated  as  auxiliaries 
merely. 

The  subjects  in  which  candidates  for  admission  are  examined  include 
arithmetic,  elementary  algebra;  plane,  solid,  and  descriptive  geometry; 
physics  in  its  sjeveral  divisions;  general  principles  of  mechanics,  grav- 
ity, hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  heat,  and  electricity;  chemistry;  and 
natui'al  history,  which,  however,  has  been  optional  since  1898.  It  is 
on  these  same  subjects  that  the  final  examinations  occur  at  the  close  of 
the  course. 

The  pedagc^ical  organization  is  well  devised  and  skillfully  adapted 
to  the  puiposes  of  the  school.  The  first  three  semesters  are  occupied 
in  the  general  and  scientific  studies  and  manipulations  in  class.  After 
the  third  semester  all  pupils  continue  in  common  the  courses  in  i>h)'8- 
ICS  and  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  manipulations  in  electro-chemistry; 
but  with  respect  to  the  other  experimental  work  a  division  is  made, 
the  physicists  taking  their  places  in  the  physical  labomtories  and  the 
chemists  in  the  chemical  laboratories.  The  work  of  the  daily  session, 
excepting  the  time  reserved  for  lunch  and  rccrea*ion,  is  constant,  con- 
sisting of  lectures,  study,  recitations,  and  laboratory  exercisetnand 
experiments.  Piuctical  work  in  the  laboratories  takes  up  all  time  not 
devoted  to  recitations,  etc.  During  the  last  three  semestei-s  attention 
is  especially  directed  to  technical  applications. 

By  vote  of  the  municipal  council  on  Noverabei'  3,  1893,  there  was 
added  to  this  school  a  laboratory  for  study  and  research.  This  was 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  year.  Pupils  who- bold 
either  the  diploma  or  the  certificate  of  completed  studies,  which  latter 
testimonial  is  given  to  all  who  have  passed  the  final  examinations  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  are  entitled  to  continue  their  practical  tiwoing 
in  this  laboratory,  or  eren  to  undertake  private  reoepi^gjeCoOQlc 
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The  equipm^t  is  complete,  and  the  young  chemists  find  everything 
that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  material  for  experiment.  They  can  also 
avail  themseives  of  the  advice  of  the  special  director  and  of  the  fore- 
man of  practical  exercises  attached  to  this  laboratory. 

The  number  of  students  January -1,  1899,  was  91.  Of  the  30  pupils 
graduating  in  that  year,  25  engaged  in  industrial  work.  During  the 
5  years  from  1895  to  1899,  143  students  left  the  school,  of  whom  111 
engaged  in  careers  for  which  their  school  training  had  prepared  them. 

From  the  character  and  value  of  its  instmction,  this  school  is  said 
to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  trade  schools  of  Paris.  The  pupils 
whom  it  sends  out  from  cither  branch  soon  obtain  lucrative  situations 
in  private  establishments  or  in  administrative  offices,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  railway  or  the  customs  service.  Their  salaries  at  the  beginning 
are  never  less  than  150  francs  ($28.95)  a  month. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  admission  is  always  considerable, 
being  usually  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  number  of  vacancies. 

The  municipal  council  has  recently  voted  a  credit  of  1,300,000  francs 
($250,900)  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building  for  the  school  upon 
ground  belonging  to  the  city. 

ESTIENNS  VUNICZPAI.  SCHOOL  OF  PBDITZira  ASTD  PTTBIiZSHINO, 

PABIS. 

This  school  was  opened  in  November,  1889.  Temporary  accommo- 
dations were  secured  in  certain  outbuildings  of  the  KolUn  College  and 
were  utilized  until  ii  building  especially  constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
institution  was  completed.  Since  1896  it  has  occupied  the  new  struct- 
ure, which  is  situated  at  Boulevard  d'ltalte  and  the  Rue  de  Gentilly. 
The  building  occupies  a  plot  of  6,600  square  meters  (60,278  square 
feet),  of  which  3,256  square  meters  (35,048  square  feet)  are  covered 
bj'  constructions  having  a  total  floor  surface  of  8,760  square  meters 
(94,183  square  feet).  The  total  value  of  the  ground  and  building  is 
-estimated  at  1,737,830  francs  ($333,471), 

The  special  aim  of  the  school  is  to  revive  the  industry  of  printing  and 
pttf>lishing,  in  which  tlie  city  formerly  stood  preeminent.  Printing 
presses  first  appeared  in  Paris  in  1470,  and  after  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  the  "copyists,"  whose  occupation  was  threatened,  the 
printing  industry  became  firmly  established.  During  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  and  for  a  long  period  the  printers  and  publishers  of  Paris 
had  no  rivals.  This  superiority  was  due  to  the  wise  regulations  of  the 
guild,  to  the  proofs  of  knowledge  and  skill  required  of  the  printers, 
the  workmen,  and  the  apprentices,  and  also  to  the  way  the  apprentice- 
ship was  conducted.  In  the  nineteenth  century  a  retrograde  more- 
mont  occurred,  and  tlie  commanding  position  occnpied  by  the  Parisian 
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were  said  to  be  the  disappearance  of  apprenticeship  and  the  special- 
ization in  the  rarious  branches  of  the  industry.  For  this  reason 
the  elation  of  an  apprenticeship  school  became  desirable,  especially 
ns  it  I'amc  within  the  general  scheme  of  trade  education  adopted  by 
the  municipal  council.  On  July  20,  1887,  in  an  oiHcial  report,  the 
end  to  be  reached  by  such  a  school  was  defined  in  these  words:  '''Your 
apprenticeship  school  of  printing  and  publishing  should  turn  out 
artistic  workmen,  who  will  be  skilled  not  only  in  typography,  but  also 
in  the  arts  related  thereto."  Two  days  later,  by  a  rote  of  the  muni- 
cipal council,  it  was  decided  to  create  such  a  school.  The  institution 
was  named  after  a  famous  family  of  Parisian  publii^hers. 

Admission  to  the  school  is  obtained  by  examination,  which  consists 
of  a  dictation  exercise,  two  problems  in  arithmetic,  and  a  drawing 
made  at  sight  from  plaster.  In  order  to  compete,  the  applicant  must 
be  not  less  than  13  nor  more  than  16  years  of  ago  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  current  year.  Candidates  must  furnish  a  ceilificate  of 
primary  studies,  and  must  \ie  of  French  nationality  and  residents  of 
Paris.  Boys  living  in  the  suburbe  are  admitted  to  the  entrance  com- 
petition upon  the  condition  that  their  respective  communes  engage  to 
pay  200  francs  (&38.60),  which  represents  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
a  pupil  during  tiie  first  year. 

The  number  of  admissions  varies,  but  it  has  not  exceeded  9(»  for 
any  year.  The  pupils  are  not  placed  in  the  various  trades  until  three 
or  four  months  after  their  admission  to  the  school.  In  the  meantime 
they  are  grouped,  and  each  group  passes  a  trial  period  in  all  the  shops. 
During  this  period  the  work  of  tlie  pupils  is  carefully  watched  with  a 
view  to  their  assignment  among  the  trades.  This  period  of  trial  does 
not  retard  the  apprenticeship.  The  reverse,  indeed,  is  true,  since,  as  a 
result  of  it,  the  pupils  are  classified  act'ording  to  their  special  apti- 
tudes and  make  better  pr(^^ress  because  of  the  fact. 

The  courses  of  study  are  of  four  years'  duration.  Pupils  in  engrav- 
ing, lithography,  and  photo-engraving  may  extend  their  work  through 
a  fifth  year. 

The  instruction  given  is  both  general  or  theoretical  and  practical. 
The  general  or  theoretical  instruction  occupies  the  morning  hours 
from  8  to  12  o^clock.  The  subjects  taught  include  the  French  lan- 
guage, historj',  and  geography,  the  reading  of  Greek,  elements  of 
mathematics  and  geometry,  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  involved 
in  the  arts  and  trades  connected  with  the  publishing  indnstrr,  history 
of  art  and  of  printing  and  publishing,  modeling,  drawing,  composi- 
ti  >n,  industrial  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill. 

The  general  stadies  as  arranged  for  the  first  two  years  are  ccnnmon 
to  all  students.  For  the  third  and  fourth  years,  however,  the  studies 
are  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  form  three  special  courses,  each 
of  which  carries  branches  especially  applicable  to  a  ocrtaiu4ium>)er  of 
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the  various  trades  represented  in  the  printing- and  publishing  industrj'. 
Thus  under  one  course,  in  which  drawing  constitutes  the  principal 
branch;  are  grouped  those  students  wbp  intend  to  become  engravers, 
lithographers,  and  gilders;  in  another  couree,  in  which  French,  history, 
and  the  elements  of  the  sciences  are  the  principal  branches  studied, 
are  placed  the  future  compositors,  stereotjpers,  photo-engravers,  and 
binders;  while  the  third  course,  which  carries  chemistry  and  mechan- 
ics as  the  principal  studies,  is  intended  for  students  of  type  founding 
and  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  prcsswork — typographic,  litho- 
graphic, and  copperplate. 

Students  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes  receive  this  general  or 
theoretical  instruction  but  four  mornings  each  week.  The  other  two 
forenoons  are  devoted  to  practical  work.  The  total  hours  per  week 
given  to  each  branch  of  general  instruction  dui-ing  each  of  the  four 
years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH  BRANCH  OP  GENERAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
ESTIENNE  UimiCIPAL  SCHOOL  OF  PKlMTmO  AND  FUBUSBINQ,  PARIS. 


Third  and  fourth  yean. 

Bnncliea, 

Tint 
rear. 

SecoDd 
year. 

Engrav- 
eiH.  Ilth- 
ogra- 
phcru, 
and 
gildere. 

CompoB- 
itont, 
Btereo 
tj-pere, 

photo-en- 

gravcni, 
and 

binders. 

founKen 
and 
prflBB- 
meti. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

ii 

U 

1 

industrlRl  drawing  and  decorative  compocdtlon  

2| 

2 

11 

n 
1 

2 

2 

2 

31 

3 

2 

U 

1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

11 

1 

31 

3t 

141 

lf>l 

Hi 

131 

m 

Honrs  per  week. 


Practical  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  arts  embraced  in  typogra- 
phy, bookbinding,  engraving,  lithography,  photography,  etc.  It  is 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  apprentice  covers  one  trade  in  its 
entirety.  It  is  said  to  be  apprenticeship  in  its  largest  and  most  com- 
plete sense. 

The  time  given  to  practical  work  amounts,  during  the  timt  year,  to 
24  hours  per  week,  during  the  second  year  to  30  hours  per  week,  and 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years  to  36  hours. 

For  the  typographic  trades  the  practical  instruction  includes  type 
founding,  composition  and  correction,  prcsswork  (both  hand  and 
machine),  and  .itereotyping  and  electrotyping.  For  the  bookbinding 
trades  it  includes  bookbinding  and  leather  gilding,  iu  addition  tu 
which  special  teachers  give  instruction  in  edge  gilding,  marbling,  etc. 
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In  the  engraving  trades  the  piuctical  work  includes  wood,  copper, 
and  steel  engraving  and  copperplate  printing.  In  the  lithographic 
ti*ades  it  includes  lithography,  chromo-lithography,  lithographic  writ- 
ing, litliographic  designing,  and  pretssworlc  (liand  and  machine).  In 
the  photographic  trades  it  includes  photography  and  the  processes 
derived  from  it  {photo -engraving,  photo-typography). 

All  the  pupils  breakfast  at  the  school.  Those  living  in  Paris  are 
entitled  to  gratuitous  breakfast  and  lunch;  those  living  outside  pay  a 
small  charge,,  though  the  gratuity  is  provided  for  some  of  them  out  of 
departmental  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  day  classes  evening  courses  ai-c  given  from 
October  15  to  June  15.  At  first  the  evening  programme  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  day  school,  but  it  has  been  much  shortened,  only  those 
courses  attended  by  a  sufficient  number  having  been  retained.  For 
admission  to  these  courses  the  applicant  must  be  at  least  13  years  of 
age,  or  12  if  he  holds  the  certificate  of  primary  studies. 

Uiie  total  number  of  students  enrolled  on  January  1,  1899,  was  228. 
Of  this  number  78  were  first-year  students,  61  were  second-year 
students,  52  were  in  the  third  year,  and  37  were  in  the  fourth  year. 

In  the  five-year  period,  1895  to  1899,  406  students  had  left  the 
school,  205  having  been  graduated  with  a  certificate  of  apprenticeship 
and  201  having  left  before  terminating  the  apprenticeship.  All  of 
those  who  received  the  certificate  were  placed  as  journeymen  in  the 
trades  learned  in  the  school.  Of  the  201  who  left  before  graduating, 
138  did  so  to  enter  the  shops  at  less  than  journeymen''s  wages  and  the 
other  63  left  to  find  more  suitable  employment. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  have  been  heavy  and  are  increasing  each 
year.  In  1900  the  cost  was  253,205  francs  ($48,869),  distributed  as 
follows:  For  salaries,  day  courses,  161,000  francs  (§31,073);  for  sup- 
plies, day  courses,  85,455  francs  ($16,493);  for  salaries  and  supplies, 
evening  courses,  6,750  fmncs  ($1,303). 

The  city  does  its  best  to  attract  students  to  the  school  and  to  induce 
them  to  remain.  Scholarships,  premiums,  and  cvei-y  sort  of  rewards 
are  accorded  them.  Every  year  an  excursion  for  study  and  observa- 
tion is  arranged  for  the  better  students.  In  1899  the  12  pupils  of 
the  fourth  year  standing  highest  in  the  class  were  taken  to  Belgium, 
where  they  visited  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels. 

Pupils  of  this  school  have  on  numerous  occasions  distinguished 
themselves  in  competitive  examinations  aiTanged  by  the  city,  the  State, 
or  organizations,  etc.  Some  of  the  brightest  students  have  obtained 
very  high  prizes,  but  it  is  less  by  achievements  of  this  nature  than  by 
the  total  and  average  results  that  the  services  of  the  school  are  properly 
to  be  judged. 

The  average  wages  received  on  leaving  the  school  form  a  better  basis 
for  estimating  the  results  of  the  instruction.    The  first  class  was  gradu- 
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ated  in  1893.    In  a  report  for  that  year  it  was  stated  that  the  avera{if& 

wages  of  the  67  ruembcrs  of  the  graduating  class  were  4  francs  {^0.77)- 
a  day.-  The  average  age  was  17  years  and  7  months.  In  189i  the  aver- 
age TTOges  earned  by  the  class  of  that  year  rose  to  4.25  francs  ($0.82). 
In  1895  the  average  wages  again  rose  to  4.75  francs  ($0.92),  but  the^^ 
avei-age  age  of  the  graduates  fell  to  17  years.  For  the  class  of  189& 
the  average  wages  were  reported  as  4.90  francs  (§0.95),  the  lowest  and. 
highest  wag©  being  3  and  9  francs  ($0.58  and  $1.74),  respectively. 

The  city  governs  the  institution  tlirough  a  commission  composed  of 
municipal  counciloi's  and  delegates  of  the  ministries  and  interested 
associations. 

DIDEBOT  SCHOOI.  OF  WOOD  AND  ICETAI.  WORKING,  FABIS. 

This  school  was  founded  by  resolution  of  the  municipal  council  on- 
May  27,  1872,  as  an  apprenticeship  school  for  the  wood  and  metal' 
working  "trades.  It  was  located  at  60  Boulevard  de  la  Villette,  in  a 
district  inhabited  chiefly  by  working  people,  and  where  conditions 
were  such  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  to  the  lowest  figure.  The- 
school  was  formally  opened  January  6,  1873,  with  two  departments, 
one  for  ironworking  and  the  other  for  woodworking.  On  November 
4,  1873,  there  was  an  attendance  of  121  pupils.  As  cavly  as  1879  the. 
reputation  of  the  school  was  such  that  graduates  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  good  positions  in  establishments  of  the  first  rank.. 
By  reason  of  the  increase  in  attendance  the  capacity  of  the  school 
soon  became  inadequate,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  it  there  was. 
placed  at  the  dispoyal  of  the  administration  in  1877  a  supplementary 
credit  of  273,000  francs  ($52,689). 

The  course  of  study  is  of  three  years'  duration.  Admission  is  by 
competitive  examination.  Competitors  must  not  be  less  than  13  nor- 
moro  than  10  years  of  age,  must  furnish  certificates  of  primary  instruc- 
tion and  proof  of  nationality  and  of  residence  in  Paris  or  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.  Pupils  from  the  suburbs  who  pass  the  examinatioa 
.arc  not  finally  admitted  unless  the  communes  in  which  they  live  will 
undertake  to  pay  the  charge  of  200  francs  ($38.60)  per  pupil  for  the 
first  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  municipal  schools  of  Paris. 
The  examination  consists  of  a  dicUition  exercise,  a  composition  on  a. 
technical  subject,  two  problems  in  arithmetic,  a  problem  in  plane 
goomotrv,  and  free-hand  drawing.  This  examination  is  held  at  the- 
school  in  the  month  of  July.   The  number  of  candidates  in  1899  was  501.. 

The  shops  are  nine  in  number,  as  follows:  Biacksmithing,  metal 
turning,  machine  and  electrical  fitting,  making  instruments  of  precision,, 
pattern  making,  coppersmithing,  joinery,  locksmithing,  and  sanitary 
plumbing.  Each  shop  constitutes  a  single  department,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  shop  for  machine  and  electrical  lltting,  which  is  divided  into- 
tbrec  de]wrtmcnts.  Each  department  is  in  chargeof  a  foreman.  The- 
technical  instructors  or  foi*omcn  are  under  the  supervision  of  th& 


director  of  the  shops. 
9257—02  50 
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Practical  instruction  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  time.  Con- 
siderable time,  however,  is  given  to  technology  and  drawing. 

An  important  change  was  introduced  some  years  ago  in  the  operation 
of  the  school  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship.  First- 
year  students  were,  on  entering,  put  through  a  preliminary  trial,  pass- 
ing from  shop  to  shop  in  rotation.  It  was  hoped  by  this  process  to 
ascci-tain  their  aptitudes  and  guide  them  better  in  the  selection  of  a 
trade.  In  the  practice  of  this  rotation,  however,  there  were  some 
quite  serious  inconveniences,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  loss  to  the 
boy  of  about  four  months'  time  without  any  gain  in  his  technical  in- 
struction. That  trial  has  been  replaced  by  a  restricted  rotation,  applied 
only  within  the  limits  of  a  definite  industry. 

Work  in  the  departments  is  ingeniously  combined.  A  first-year 
student  is  stationed  between  one  of  the  second  and  one  of  the  third 
year  students,  thus  profiting  from  the  experience  of  his  two,  compan- 
ions. The  learner  produces  from  the  start.  He  turns  out  a  finished 
article  to  be  supplied  to  outside  order.  Thus  the  apprenticeship  is  so 
conducted  as  to  l>c  the  least  possible  tax  on  the  city. 

Tlie  application  and  willingness  of  the  student  are  encouraged. 
Twice  during  the  year  the  boys  make  the  same  kind  of  article,  with- 
out advice  or  preliminary  explanations.  A  commission  of  manufac- 
turers and  workmen  examines  and  marks  the  work.  Money  prizes 
are  awarded  to  the  students  whose  work  is  adjudged  of  highest  rank. 
The  supervisory  committee  of  the  school  arranges  Wsits  to  large  fac- 
tories, under  the  conduct  of  the  shop  foremen.  These  visits  have  an 
excellent  effect  and  permit  a  comparison  with  the  work  at  the  school. 

On  completing  their  courses  the  students  are  not  left  to  themselves. 
The  management  of  the  school  concerns  itself  with  securing  places  for 
them.  It  communicates  with  the  heads  of  establishments,  soliciting 
positions  when  necessary.  Wages  are  generally  low  the  first  few 
months,  and  this  is  to  be  expected^  taking  into  consideration  the  boys' 
ages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  of  the  pupils  leaving  the 
school  in  1895  and  1899,  respectively,  and  the  average  wages  received 
by  all  pupils  in  each  trade: 

0<:i PUPATIONS  AND  AVEaAOE  WAGES  OT  PUPILS  LEAVING  THE  DIDEROT  SCHOOL  OF 
WOOD  AND  METAL  WORKIXG,  PARIS,  IN  WOS  AND 


Occupations, 

1895. 

■  Average 
NiimbtT. ;  wacea 
'  per  3ny. 

3  SQ.S2 
T  .GO 
17  ,  .67 

2  '  .68 
i  .63 
7  .74 

4  .56 
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TKASS   SCHOOI.   AHS  XBASE  COTnUBSS  OF  THE  HmUSTBZAL 

sooxETT  OF  sAnrr-vumms. 

This  society  was  formed  in  1S68,  for  the  encoamgement  of  com- 
merce and  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
localitj,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  workingman.  For  the 
education  of  the  laboring  classes  the  society  maintains  a  trade  school 
of  iron  and  wood  working,  which  fits  pupils  for  positions  as  skilled 
workmen  and  factory  superintendents  in  the  local  industricH,  and  an 
apprenticeship  course  for  weaving,  an  industrial  museum,  and  a  large 
munber  of  separate  trade  courses.  The  duration  of  instruction  varies 
from  a  few  months  to  several  years,  according  to  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  taught. 

In  the  trade  school  of  Iron  and  wood  working  the  course  of  study 
covers  three  years  and  comprises  machine  fitting,  forge  work,  pattern 
making  and  joinery,  lathe  work,  industrial  drawing,  a  course  of  general 
instruction,  and  exercises  in  gymnastics.  The  daily  session  lasts  from 
7  a.  m.  in  summer,  and  from  8  a.  m.  in  winter,  till  8  p.  m.,  the  day's 
work  generally  comprising  six  hours  of  practical  and  four  hours  of 
theoretical  work.  All  instruction  is  gratuitous.  Candidates  for 
admission  must  bo  not  more  than  16  nor  less  than  12  years  of  age, 
except  in  case  of  those  holding  certificates  of  primary  education  who 
are  admitted  regardless  of  age.  Accommodations  for  100  pupils  are 
provided  in  the  workshops. 

The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  taught,  the  number  of  hours 
per  week  devoted  to  each,  and  the  attendance  on  January  1,  1809,  in 
the  several  schools  and  courses  maintained  by  the  society: 


HOL'ItS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH  SUBJECT  AT  THE  TRADE  SCHOOL  AND  TRADE 
COl'BSES  OF  THE  INDCBTBIAL  SOCIETY  OP  SAINT-QUESTIN,  ALSO  ATTENDANCE 
JANL'ARY  1,  im. 


Subjeclfl. 


Theory  and  practice  of  veavlng  

Hai-hine  weavlnK  

Machine  cmbroiaory  

Linen  needle  work  

Practical  mechanics  

Physlca  and  chemietry  

Sugar  reflninK  

Firing  and  boiler  tending  

Decorative  dcEi|{ntng  (ornaments  and  flowers) 

Card  malclng  for  curtains,  etc  

Card  making  tor  embroidery  

Industrial  drawing  and  applied  geometry  

Stereotomy  

Carving  and  modeling  

Wood  and  iron  working  (trade  srhool)  

Weaving  (at  Bohaln)  

nrawing  (at  Bohaln)  

Bookkeeping.  

Knglltih  language  

(Jerman  langiugo....,  


Honrs  per  week. 


First 
year. 


21 

42 

60 

48 
U 
■M 

n 
11 

18 
24 
24 

G 

4 

4 
GO 

1 

1 

li 


Second  Third 
year.  year. 


21 


31 


18 


GO  I 


60 


Attend- 
ance. 


112 
12 

16 
1,109 
21 
23 
21 
■26 
G7 
45 
4H 
119 
12 
21 
7,") 
Gi 
07 
19 
48 
77 


The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  the  director  [5,^1^1^^  ^ 
and  28  instructors  distributed  among  the  diflferent  courses. 
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Upon  their  graduation,  pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactoiT  cxumination 
receive  certificates  which  usually  enable  them  to  obtain  good  employ- 
ment in  the  local  industries. 

The  society  receives  annual  subsidies  from  the  central  Government, 
the  department  of  Aisne,  the  city  of  Saint-Quentin,  and  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce.  Its  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  in  1899 
■were  7-i,91S  francs  ($14,459),  of  which  41,700  francs  ($8,048),  were 
received  from  the  above-mentioned  sources. 


At  Douai  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Schools  {Frh'es  (lea  l&col^  Chrtti- 
t'iiiief)  direct  a  trade  department  which  was  annexed  in  1878  to  a  pri- 
vate primary  school  endowed  by  M.  Deforest  do  Lewarde  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  This  institution  was  intended  to  furnish  a  Chris- 
tian education  to  poor  children  not  on  the  list  of  indigents.  It  is 
conducted  by  a  self-poi-pctuating  council  of  four.  It  was  originally 
designed  to  accommodate  150  pupils,  but  the  attendance  in  1S99  was  350. 

The  trade  courses  are  intended  to  form  for  the  wood  and  metal 
working  industries  intelligent  workmen  who  will  be  able  to  take  places 
in  the  shops  of  the  locality,  not  necessarily  as  finished  workmen,  yet 
capable  of  developing  into  chiefs  of  sections,  foremen,  and  even  small 
proprietors.  Cpon  their  organization  the  trade  courses  were  attended 
by  only  12  pupils;  now  they  are  attended  by  43  pupils,  25  in  iron- 
working  and  17  ih  woodworking. 

The  duration  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  is  3  years,  but 
some  leave  at  the  end  of  2  years  to  begin  earning  wages.  The  school 
day  includes  8  hours'  shopwork  and  1^  hours  of  class  instruction.  In 
addition  to  the  technical  lessons  in  relation  to  their  shopwork,  the 
apprentices  have  a  course  in  drawing  of  1  hour  a  day,  and  a  daily 
lesson  of  a  half  hour  in  ethics  and  religion. 

The  school  equipment  comprises:  In  the  fitting  shop,  5  lathes  for 
thread  cutting,  5  ordinary  lathes  for  beginners,  3  boring  machines, 
1  planer,  20  vises,  and  a  forge;  in  the  joiners'  shop,  3  wood  lathes,  a 
band  saw,  a  cutting  machine,  and  14  workbenches,  etc.  The  machinery  n 
is  driven  by  a  5-horsepower  steam  engine.  The  mw  material  is  pi-o- 
vided  by  the  institution,  which  keeps  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  pupils'  work. 


This  school  is  one  of  a  group  of  institutions  known  under  the  col- 
lective tenn  ^'PCEtuvre  <h  Saivt-NicolaH."  It  is  directed  by  the 
Brothers  of  Christian  Schools,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
poitant  of  their  institutions.  It  owes  its  origin,  in  1827,  to  the  efforts 
of  th3  Abb6  Martin  de  Bervanger,  who  used  his  personal  means  in 
furthering  the  project.  A  short  while  after  the  school  was  founded 
it  suffered  from  a  lack  of  money  and  the  work  very  nearlr 
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in  failure.  At  this  juncture  tJbe  Count  Victor  do  NoaiUes  became 
acquainted  with  the  aims  and  purposes  «f  the  institution  and  gave  it 
hid  financial  aid.  He  became  one  of  its  administrators  and  for  a  few 
yeai*s  following  the  revolution  of  1830  was  its  active  director.  Hie 
school  was  moved  in  1833  to  what  is  now  No.  92  Rue  de  Vaugirard, 
the  location  it  occupies  at  present.  The  original  idea  of  establishing 
apprenticeship  shops  in  the  school  was  now  carried  out.  Six  shops 
were  organized,  one  each  for  shoemaking,  tailoring,  typesetting,  cop- 
perplate printing,  pocketbook  making,  and  label  and  shipping  tag 
making.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  fii'st  school  for  manual  appren- 
ticeship to  be  established  in  Paris.  The  Count  de  NoaiUes  died  in 
1837  and  the  direction  again  devolved  upon  Mgr.  de  Bervanger,  who, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactoiy  teaching  personnel,  instituted  an  oi'der 
of  lay  brothers  named  for  St.  Nicholas.  In  1858  the  direction  of 
the  institution  was  assumed  by  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Paris  and 
the  administration  was  inti'usted  to  a  council  whoso  members  were 
chosen  from  the  nobility,  the  judiciary,  the  French  Academy,  the  bar, 
commerce,  and  industry.  In  1^59  the  archbishop  requested  the 
superior  general  of  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Schools 
to  furnish  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  studies.  In  the  latter  year 
the  Government  recognized  the  public  utility  of  '"''VCEuvre  de  Saint- 

Of  the  several  institutions  at  present  comprising  this  group  the  St. 
Nicholas  school  is  the  only  one  that  is  of  special  interest  in  connection 
with  this  rcpoi-t.  The  institution  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  large 
number  of  pupils.  Boys  are  admitted  at  9  j'ears  of  age,  and  until  the 
age  of  apprenticeship  is  reached  they  are  given  a  primary  insti'uction. 
Apprenticeship  usually  begins  at  14  years  of  age.  After  the  primary 
studies  are  finished  the  pupil  may,  if  his  parents  or  guardians  request 
it,  enter  the  industrial  section  in  which  he  serves  an  apprenticeship  to 
some  ti^e.  At  the  same  time  he  receives  a  general  or  theoretical 
training  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  trade.  The  attendance  of 
the  school  in  1900  was  something  over  1,000.  Most  of  this  number 
^ere  in  the  primary  classes,  about  260  apprentices  being  at  work  in 
the  various  shops. 

There  are  12  shops  now  in  operation.  They  are  as  follows:  A 
double  shop  for  iron  and  copper  turning  and  machine  fitting;  an  elec- 
trical-working shop;  a  printing  shop;  a  bookbindcry;  a  shop  for  map 
engraving  and  lithography;  onefor  cabinetmaking;  one  for  wood  carv- 
ing; one  for  fine  mechanical  work  (instruments  of  precision);  one  for 
metal  carving  and  bronze  mounting;  one  for  optical  instrument  mak- 
ing, and  one  for  trunk  making. 

The  manner  in  which  these  shops  are  operated  constitutes  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  St.  Nicholas  school.  The  council  of  adminis- 
tration deals  directly  with  skillful  and  honest  proprietors,  to 
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famishes  the  workroom  free  of  cost.  The  proprietors  furnish  their 
owH  material,  their  equipmant  of  which  they  retain  possession,  and 
meet  all  the  expenses  of  lighting,  heating,  and  maintenance,  and  disposo 
of  the  finished  product  at  their  own  profit  and  risk.  In  return  the  diifer- 
ent  proprietors  engage  to  teach  the  apprentices  placed  under  their  care 
all  the  processes  of  a  trade  and  to  form  them  into  good  workmen  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trade.  The 
proprietor  must  be  present  all  the  time  during  working  hours,  or 
leave  i^esponsible  and  acceptable  foremen  in  charge  during  their 
absence.  They  are  bound  to  observe  the  public  regulations  as  well  as 
those  prescribed  by  the  direction  of  the  school.  They  are  held  respon- 
sible for  accidents. 

Supervision  is  also  exercised  by  the  Brothers,  one  being  stationed 
on  each  floor  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  work  and  of  the  appi*en- 
tices.  Each  apprentice  is  generally  required  to  furnish  his  own  kit  of 
small  tools. 

From  his  entrance  into  the  shop  the  apprentice  does  useful  work. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  management  ta  make  conditions  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible like  those  found  in  regular  industrial  establishments,  without, 
however,  the  loss  of  time  to  the  apprentice  from  running  errands, 
etc.  He  must  be  given  work  proportioned  to  his  strength  and  degree 
of  advancement.  The  proprietor  is  required  to  tell  him  the  piece 
price  for  making  the  object  which  is  given  him  to  do,  and  how  long 
it  would  take  a  good  workman  to  do  it,  thus  enabling  him  to  know  his 
degree  of  advancement.  Proper  safeguards  are  provided  to  prevent 
the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  work,  that  is,  specialization. 
The  most  profitable  work  is  that  which  can  be  done  only  by  pupils 
who  have  advanced  farthest  in  the  trade;  hence  it  is  to  the  proprie- 
tors advantage  to  make  the  instruction  thorough.  The  aim  i^  to  lit 
the  apprentice  so  that  when  he  begins  work  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  etc. ,  he  will  be  prepared  to  go  i^ead  a.s  if  he  had 
served  his  apprenticeship  there,  but  witli  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  his  trade. 

Strict  discipline  is  maintained,  but  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no 
punishments.  If  certain  requirements  are  not  met  the  approntice  is 
refused  his  monthly  leave  of  absence.  This  and  the  threat  of  dismis- 
sal are  the  only  forms  of  restraint  in  use.  By  way  of  encouragement 
the  proprietors  generally  allow  a  small  monej''  gratuity,  which,  as  the 
apprentice  becomes  proficient,  amounts  to  4  or  5  francs  ($0.77  or  $0.<.>7) 
a  week.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day'y  work  in  the  shops.  Besides 
shopwork  under  the  proprietors  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  gen- 
eral or  technical  subjects,  di-awing,  etc. ,  which  is  given  by  the  Brothers. 
Two  hours  a  day  is  devoted  to  this  general  instruction. 

The  institution  is  conducted  on  the  boarding-school  principle.  The 
fees  are  50  francs  (l£9.C5)  for  entrance  and  a  monthlv  parent  ofi  35 
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francs  ($6.76),  the  latter  covering  the  cost  of  lodging,  board,  clothing, 
washing,  books,  medicine,  and  medical  attendance.  If  the  pupil  con- 
tracts a  contagious  or  chronic  disease,  however,  he  is  sent  home.  The 
principle  of  contracting  with  employers  to  furnish  a  trade  education 
to  apprentices  is  very  similar  to  the  system  followed  in  the  industrial 
school  at  Toumay,  Belgium.  In  the  present  case,  however,  with  two 
exceptions,  the  workshops  are  located  in  the  school  building  and  the 
apprentices  are  under  a  closer  supervision  by  the  school  authorities. 
J^ch  shop,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  separate  institution,  will 
be  examined  in  detail. 

The  machine  shop  occupies  a  space  of  about  400  square  meters 
(4,306  square  feet)  on  the  ground  floor,  but  two  gas  engines  each  of 
15  horse  power  and  the  gas  genei'ators  are  placed  in  the  Imsement. 
The  shop  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  wall.  One  division 
is  used  chiefly  for  work  in  copper  and  its  alloys,  the  other  for  iroji- 
working,  etc.  They  are  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  machinery, 
etc.  Both  divisions  are  under  the  direction  of  one  firm.  Their  man- 
agement, and  that  of  the  engine  rooms,  is  in  charge  of  a  competent 
overseer.  The  proprietors  themselves  are  frequently  on  the  ground 
and  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work. 

The  apprentices  in  the  machine  shop  are  separated  into  three  classes — 
copper  turners,  iron  turners,  and  fitters.  In  1900  there  were  14 
apprentice  turners — 6  in  copper  work  and  8  in  ironwork — each  class 
having  its  own  foreman.  The  fitters  numbered  38  or  40.  These  work 
alternately  in  copper  and  iron,  and  are  under  two  foremen,  one  for 
each  specialtj'.  Apprenticeship  in  these  shops  is  of  four  years' 
duration. 

The  apprentice  proceeds  by  easy  stages  from  the  most  ordinary 
labor  to  that  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill.  This  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  apprentice  is  well  outlined  by  M.  J^Ue  Gail  in  his  I'eport, 
previously  mentioned,  on  the  private  Catholic  institutions.  Speaking 
of  the  apprentice  fitters,  he  says: 

At  first  the  apprentice  is  required  to  take  the  rough  edges  off 
machine  pieces,  partly  with  a  mortising  chisel  or  a  graving  tool,  partly 
with  a  file.  Thus  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  parts 
and,  aided  by  explanations,  with  the  processes  of  their  manufacture. 


cision  in  the  use  of  the  file.  Meanwhile  he  becomes  acquamted  with 
the  use  of  the  drilling  machine  and  the  polisher  and  with  the  processes 
of  screw-cutting,  etc.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  will  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  tools  and  the  abilitv  to  do  simple  fitting. 

In  his  second  j'ear  the  apprentice  undertakes  the  fitting  of  somewhat 
complicated  parts;  spends  more  time  in  making  tracings  of  parts  after 
plans  and  aide  sketches,  and  extends  his  knowledge  of  the  machinery, 
operating,  when  necessary,  the  pinner,  niortiser,  filing  machine,  and 
corrugator.    In  regular  industry  these  machines  are  gcnerallv  pUccd 
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in  the  hands  of  a  pnrtit'uhir  class  of  workmen,  while  the  fitters  have 
only  to  finish  the  parts  by  hand,  nf-semble  them,  and  set  them  up  in 
place. 

In  the  third  year  more  precision  and  finish  is  required  in  the  appren- 
tice's work,  as  he  ha!j  to  ht  parts  that  are  to  move  one  ufton  the  other. 
He  begins  to  assemble  the  different  parts  of  a  machine  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  regularity  in  their  combined 
operation. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  3-car  he  undertakes  the  fitting  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  and  the  most  complicated  machinery  and  acts  as  guide  to 
his  less  advanced  fellows,  thus  proving  and  perfecting  his  knowledge 
by  teaching. 

The  stages  in  the  apprenticenhip  of  the  turners  in  iron  and  copper 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  fitters. 

In  each  division  of  the  machine  shop  the  apprentices  ai'c  taught  the 
processes  of  forging,  tcmperingj  and  annealing  and  sharpening  their 
tools.  The  making  of  automatic  lubricators,  steam  gauges,  etc.,  con- 
stitutes the  principal  manufacturing  enterprise  that  is  undertaken  in 
this  shop,  but  the  ostal)lishment  is  also  able  to  produce  machine  tools 
for  various  uses.  A  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  shop  is  the  work  of 
the  apprentices;  thus  a  large  drilling  machiuo  and  three  lathes  were 
entirely  built  by  them  and  turned,  out  with  accuracy  and  finish.  They 
also  constructed  the  two  gas  engines  in  use.  Kepair  work  for  outside 
parties  is  done  in  this  shop  and  constitutes  a  means  of  increasing 
the  students'  knowledge.  Such  work  is  intrm-ted  only  to  the  moat 
advanced  pupils. 

The  electrical  shop  was  organized  by  the  proprietors  of  the  machine 
shop  in  1898.  It  is  well  equipped  with  modern  machinery.  In  1900 
Id  appi*entices  were  at  work,  under  a  special  foreman,  making  various 
parts  of  electric-lighting  apparatus.    Apprenticeships  la.st  four  3'ears. 

The  printing  shop  is  organized  and  operated  exactly  like  an  ordinary 
printing  establishment  and  is  equipped  for  executing  every  class  of 
work.    Its  chief  product,  however,  consisbj  of  bookwork. 

All  the  work  is  cxccLitcd  by  the  apprejitices  under  the  direction 
of  2  foremen,  1  pressman,  and  1  proof  reader.  The  apprentice  is 
instructed  in  all  that  pertains  to  composition  and  presswork.  The 
beginner  sets  type  fi-om  printed  copy  until  he  has  acquired  rapidity. 
After  one  or  two  yeurs  he  is  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  making 
up,  and  later  of  imposing  the  whole  form.  After  each  set  of  pi^oof 
sheets  has  l>een  read  and  corrected  by  the  proof  render  and  author  the 
apprentice  is  required  to  make  the  indicated  changes  on  the  galleys 
or  pages.  Successive  revisions  arc  made  until  the  author  signifies 
that  the  work  is  in  condition  for  the  press. 

For  the  actual  work  of  printing  the  equipment  include.^  several 
presses  of  modern,  type,  among  which  are  three  perfecting  presses. 
They  are  operated  by  a  gas  engine  which  is  installed  in  the  basement. 
The  uppronticea  acquii*e  a  knowledge  of  all  the  detf^^^|,^4{]^)r^l^^ 
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these  machines — preparing  the  form  and  making^  ready  for  the  press, 
etc.  When  a  large  number  of  copies  arc  to  be  printed,  electrotype 
plates  are  used.  The  plates  are  prepared  by  outside  establishments, 
but  the  operations  are  explained  to  the  apprentices. 

In  1900  there  were  3G  apprentices  in  the  printing-  shop,  22  of  whom 
were  engaged  more  particularly  in  composition,  10  in  presswork,  and 
4  (selected  from  among  the  most  skillful  pupils)  in  making  up  and 
imposing.  In  both  divisions  (composition  and  presswork)  the  appren- 
ticeship covers  tliree  years. 

Apprenticeship  in  the  bookbindery  covei*s  three  years. 

Although.the  sewing  of  the  signatures  is  generally  done  outside  the 
establishment,  the  apprciitico  is,  nevertheless,  instruciod  in  this  oper- 
ation. He  may  begin  the  apprenticeship  by  working  either  on  new 
work  or  by  rebinding  old  volumes.  He  is  gradually  taught  the  differ- 
ent steps  in  the  process — the  rolling,  pressing,  sawing,  sewing  of  the 
volumes,  etc.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  ia  working  on  ordinary 
editions.  During  the  Hccond  year  he  learns  to  round,  shape,  and  glue 
the  backs,  etc.  He  is  then  given  work  of  a  higher  gi'ade  and  is  taught 
something  about  gilding  on  leather  and  gilding  the  edges  of  books. 
While  the  apprentice  will  rarely  find  occasion  to  perform  these  latter 
operations  in  Paris,  where  they  constitute  a  special  trade,  his  knowl- 
edge of  them  will  he  an  advantage  should  he  go  to  the  provinces. 

In  the  third  and  last  year  the  apprentice  perfects  himself  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  trade  of  bookbinding.  He  begins  to  bind  editions 
de  luart'  in  the  different  stylos,  the  principles  of  which  are  explained  to 
him  in  full  detail  before  he  proceeds  to  apply  them. 

The  graduates  easily  find  employment,  either  in  Paris  or  in  the  prov- 
inces. Some  have  become  foremen  in  large  establishments  and  some 
have  become  proprietors.  The  number  of  apprentices  in  this  shop  in 
1900  was  14. 

In  the  map-engraving  and  lithographing  shop  the  apprentices  work 
under  the  same  direction.  They  employ  in  great  measure  the  same 
principles,  notwithstanding  the  different  application  of  them.  Both 
groups  begin  in  the  same  manner,  at  first  copying  samples  of  penman- 
ship and  guiding  themselves  by  the  use  of  a  mirror.  They  learn  the 
properties  of  the  stone  on  which  they  are  to  operate.  The  stones  arc 
prepared  sometimes  by  the  oi*dinary  engraving  process,  while  at  other 
times  the  design  is  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  by  tracing  over  it 
with  a  special  kind  of  ink  or  ink  cra^'on,  then  washing  in  a  preparation 
which  fixes  and  rendei*s  the  ink  insoluble  in  water.  The  latter  U  a 
much  cheaper  process. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  trades  is  based,  not  on  the  method 
of  operation,  but  on  the  kind  of  drawing  to  be  ti*aced.  The  map 
engravers  are  given  exercises  in  reproducing  to  a  different  scale,  m 
the  conventional  forma  of  and  vai-iations  in  letters,  and  in 


mountains,  etc. 
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The  lithographers,  in  preparing  for  commercial  work,  learn  the 
different  styles  of  handwriting  in  current  use;  the  make-up  of  the 
vignette,  both  by  engraving  and  the  other  process  above  mentioned; 
the  arrangement  of  letter  heads  and  billheads,  and  stippling  for 
ch  romo-lithography . 

The  apprentices  learn  by  practice  how  properly  to  manipulate  the 
sheet  at  each  successive  impression  when  more  than  one  color  ia  used. 
Apprenticeship  in  each  trade  is  of  four  years*  duration.  In  1900  there 
were  16  apprentices  in  this  shop — 5  ia  map  engraving,  and  11  in 
lithography.  The  map  engravers  generally  find  employment  in  Paris 
or  in  some  other  large  center.  The  force  in  the  cartographic  office  of 
the  ministry  of  war  is  composed  largely  of  former  St.  Nicholas  ap- 
prentices. They  generally  begin  work  at  a  wage  of  4i  or  5  franco 
(30.87  or  §0.97)  a  day,  but  soon  afterwards  obtain  from  8  to  10  francs 
($1.54  to  $1.93),  according  to  individual  skill.  The  lithographers,  it 
is  said,  receive  about  the  same  wages,  but  they  find  employment 
much  more  readily,  as  their  knowledge  qualifies  them  for  service  in  a 
greater  number  of  establishments. 

The  shop  for  joinery  and  cabinetwork  is  one  of  the  two  shops  not 
located  in  the  school.  The  apprentices  are  placed  with  a  firm  that 
manufactures  furniture,  carved  chairs,  etc.  The  length  of  the  appren- 
ticeship is  three  years.  It  is  the  director's  duty,  besides  giving  the 
technical  instruction  and  correcting  the  pupils'  work,  to  train  them 
in  reading  plans  and  to  cultivate  in  them  the  appreciation  of  the  forms 
adopted  in  the  different  styles  of  furniture.  The  programme  is  as 
follows: 

During  the  first  year  the  apprentice  becomes  familiar  with  the  tools, 
and  is  exercised  in  sawing  and  rough  planing  wood  and  in  making 
joints.  During  the  second  year  he  passes  to  plain  scarfing  or  jointing, 
working  on  chairs,  frames,  drawers,  small  tables,  etc.  In  the  third 
year  he  does  work*requiring  greater  skill,  such  as  the  mounting  and 
finishing  of  furniture,  tables,  sideboards,  credences,  beds,  cupboards, 
wainscoting,  etc. 

The  number  of  apprentices  in  this  shop  in  1900  was  20.  On  tei-mi- 
nating  their  apprenticeship  they  very  easily  obtain  employment  in 
Paris  at  a  wage  of  60  centimes  (12  cents)  an  hour. 

The  wood-carving  shop  is  also  located  outside  the  school  building 
and  is  managed  by  the  same  proprietors  that  train  the  apprentice  cabi- 
netmakers, but  a  special  foreman  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  carvers. 
The  pr<^ammo  of  apprenticeship,  the  full  term  of  which  is  four  years, 
is  as  follows: 

The  first  six  months  arc  occupied  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
^neral  principles  of  the  trade,  and  iii  learning  to  handle  the  tools, 
waste  pieces  of  wood  being  used  for  the  purpose.  During  the  next 
six  months  the  pupils  begin  productive  work  on  p^in  ^^^^Pi^M^^' 
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rated  with  heart-sbfltped  leaves,  beads,  or  ribbons,  and  also  attempt 
simple  corbels  in  rose  work.  In  the  second  year  they  undertake  more 
complex  moldings^  such  as  godroons,  shellwork,  and  leaves  of  acan- 
thus, laurel,  pr  oak;  then  rose  work,  plain  work  on  chairs,  etc.  In 
the  third  year  they  begin  on  the  more  difficult  parts  of  chairs — arms, 
curved  back  pieces,  and  crooked  feet;  then  openwork  gallery  trim- 
mings and  elaborate  consoles,  passing  finally  to  the  execution  of 
more  advanced  work,  outlined  by  the  pupils  of  the  fourth  year.  In 
the  fourth  year  the  work  is  principally  on  friezes,  plasters,  panels, 
wainscoting,  columns,  and  capitals. 

Ornamental  design  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  instruction. 
In  the  workshop  the  apprentices  are  surrounded  by  numerous  well- 
selected  models  which  serve  as  a  means  in  the  development  of  taste. 
Most  apprentices  remain  in  the  trade  of  wood-carving.  Some,  how- 
ever, take  up  carving  on  stone  and  after  a  little  practice  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  art. 

The  graduates  readily  find  employment.  The  wages  received  on 
leaving  the  shop  are  never  less  than  60  centimes  (12  cents)  an  hour. 
Those  apprentices,  however,  who  have  an  artistic  gift  in  addition  to 
their  technical  knowledge  soon  obtain  better  remunemtion.  Some  of 
the  more  gifted  graduates  have  become,  when  quite  young,  foremen 
in  large  establishments.  The  number  of  apprentice  caiTers  in  1900 
was  25. 

In  the  metal-chasing  and  bronze-mounting  shop  the  apprentices-  are 
divided  into  three  classes — metal  chasers,  bronze  mounters,  and  lathe 
workers.  The  metal- chaser's  work,  briefly  stated,  consists  in  finishing 
castings  of  bronze  or  bras-s  in  the  form  intended  by  the  designer.  It 
requires  the  removal  of  the  seams,  tap  holes,  air  holes,  etc.,  from 
the  casting  and  the  finishing  of  every  part  and  detail  in  an  artistic 
manner. 

The  bronze-mounter's  work  consists  in  assembling  the  .separate  ca.sts 
or  pieces  of  which  an  object  is  composed.  During  the  apprenticeship 
the  boys  learn  to  trace  out  and  prepare  the  surfaces  which  are  to  be 
joined;  the  method  of  heating  the  parts  and  the  care  to  be  taken  to 
guard  against  deforming  them;  the  proper  method  of  applying  the 
solder,  and  the  filing  down,  tempering,  and  flushing  of  joints  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  perfect  finish.  In  this  work  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  linear  drawing  is  a  great  aid  to  the  apprentice.  Some  of  the 
mounters  engage  in  electrical  and  automobile  work  after  terminating 
their  apprenticeship. 

A  three  years'  apprenticeship  is  required  in  each  division.  It  is 
said  the  apprentices,  although  often  far  from  being- accomplished 
workmen,  are  so  well  prepared  when  they  leave  the  shop  that  they 
i*eadily  become  good  workmen.  The  metal  chasers  are  to  e^rn 
4  to  5  fmncs  ($0.77  to  $0.07)  per  day,  while  the  bronze  mounters  are 
said  to  earn  4  to  6  francs  ($0.77  to  $1.16)  per  day  on  leaving  the  shop. 
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In  1900  there  were  18  metal  chasers,  8  bronze  mounters,  and  3  lathe 

workers  serving'  an  apprenticeship  in  this  shop. 

The  shop  for  instruments  of  precision  or  fine  mechanics  is  directed 
by  a  firm  that  manufactures  and  perfects  scientific  instruments  and 
instruments  of  precision  which,  by  reason  of  the  delicacy  of  their  parts 
and  the  accuracy  i-equired  of  them  in  their  operation,  call  for  perfect 
and  careful  adjustment. 

In  IflOO  the  shop  contained  22  apprentices.  Aside  from  the  equip- 
ment of  large  tools  with  which  the  shop  is  supplied  by  the  contractors., 
each  apprentice  has  an  individual  kit  of  tools  for  which  he  is  held 
re^iponsible.  Paj't  of  these  hand  tools  are  made  in  the  shop  by  the 
apprentices.  The  processes  of  instruction  are  much  the  same  as  those 
mentioucd  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  machine  shop. 
An  important  difference  is  that  whereas  in  the  machine  shop  the  fitters 
and  the  turners  form  two  distinct  classes,  in  this  shop  the  apprentice 
learns  both  the  fitting  and  the  turning.  He  is  also  taught  to  polish, 
to  nickel  plate,  and  to  varnish  the  parts  that  he  makes. 

The  apprenticeship  is  of  four  years'  duration.  Upon  its  completion 
the  graduate  knows  the  trade  well  enough  to  practice  it  in  any 
branch,  which  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  obtain  employment.  He  is 
qualified  to  enter  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  telegraphic, 
electrical,  or  optical  apparatus,  telephones,  water,  gas,  or  electrical 
meters,  registers,  or  recordei's,  photographic  apparatus,  cinemato- 
gi'aphs  and  phonographs,  and  laboratI>ry  instruments,  such  as  sac- 
charimeters,  spectroscopes,  microscopes,  or  instliiqients  used  in 
astronomical  work  and  navigation — sextants,  compasses,  etc. 

The  wages  obtained  by  the  graduates  immediately  after  leaving  the 
school  are  rather  low,  being  generally  only  40  centimes  (8  cents)  an 
hour,  but  they  are  rapidly  increased,  and  often  reach  fi*om  75  cen- 
times to  1  franc  (14:  to  19  cents)  per  hour. 

Apprentices  in  this  shop  are  included  in  the  class  of  artisans  who 
may  compete  for  exemption  fi-om  two  years  of  military  service. 

It  has  been  seen  that  apprentices  in  this  shop  do  all  the  opera- 
tions necessary  in  the  production  of  a  completed  instrument.  While 
they  do  not  spec;ialize  in  the  school  as  do  the  apprentices  in  the 
ordinary  machine  shop,  specialization  is  often  required  in  actual  busi- 
ness. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  turning  required  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  optical  instruments;  hence  the  need  of  a  shop  for  the  special 
training  of  optical  turners  who  become  specialized  in  this  particular 
branch  of  tine  mechanics. 

Apprenticeship  in  the  optical  instrument  turning  shop  lasts  four 
years,  and  the  apprentice  is  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  other  shops.  He  begins  by  making  the  springs,  then  the  screws, 
eyepieces,  parts  for  receiving  the  lenses,  etc.    He  is  also  instmcted 
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in  making  his  own  tools.  IIo  Iwgins  with  the  bar  of  steel,  forging  it 
in  the  form  of  the  tool  desired,  which  he  then  tempers,  anneals  and 
shai'pens.  In  his  last  year  he  is  intrusted  with  putting  together  the 
separate  parts  of  an  article. 

Although  especially  tmined  for  one  class  of  work,  the  graduates 
can  do  various  kinds  of  work  outside  their  specialty.  The  processes 
being  Identical,  they  can  make  the  separate  parts  in  many  soi'ts  of  appa- 
ratus used  in  physical  laboratories,  in  telephone  work,  telegraphy,  pho- 
tography, electrical  installation,  the  utilization  or  measuring  of  gas, 
etc. ,  or  they  can  apply  their  special  skill  in  an  instramont  manufactory. 
On  leaving  the  school,  they  can  obtain  5  or  6  francs  ($0.97  or  Si. 16) 
a  day.  If  they  have  aptitude,  however,  this  wage  is  gradually  i*aised 
to  9  or  10  francs  (Sl.74  or  ?1.98).  This  shop  has  been  nearly  thirty 
rears  under  the  direction  of  one  firm.  It  contained  12  ajjprcntices 
in  1900. 

The  trunk-making  shop  was  established  previous  to  1859.  It  was 
reorganized  in  1899,  and  is  occupied  exclusively  in  the  finishing  of 
trunks  and  valises.  The  valise  frames  and  trunk  boxes  arc  bought 
ready  made  and  are  trimmed  and  finished  in  the  shop. 

The  apprentice  begins  his  course  by  sewing  leather  handles.  Then 
he  pastes  and  makes  up  tlie  cheapest  sort  of  valises,  then  jointed 
valisos  with  iron  or  leather  corners,  then  successively  leather  hat- 
boxes,  eloth  valises,  leather  valises,  etc.  In  the  second  year  he  takes 
up  all  kinds  of  fine  valise  work,  as  tnmmings  of  pigskin,  sheepskin, 
or  parchment,  and  the  making  of  ordinary  leather  trunks.  In  his 
thinl  and  last  j-ear  he  works  on  fine  leather  trunks  and  various  fancy 
articles  belonging  to  the  industry. 

Wages  in  this  trade  arc  not  very  high;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  for 
graduates  to  obtain  a  wage  of  from  40  to  55  centimes  (8  to  11  cents) 
an  Jiour  on  leaving  the  school.  In  1900  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
this  shop  was  20. 

Aside  from  the  regular  eight  hours'  .shopwork,  the  apprentices  are 
i-cquired  to  spend  two  hours  a  day  in  class  exercises.  These  exercises 
are  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  as  nearly  as  possible  a  suit- 
able complementary  instruction  to  the  apprentices  of  each  shop.  The 
instruction  is  chiefly  in  drawing  applicable  to  the  various  industries 
or  groups  of  industries  represented  in  the  shops,  but  other  subjects 
are  touched  upon.  The  apprentice  has  previously  been  more  or  less 
prejiaiTd  for  the  apprenticeship,  in  so  far  as  the  theory  is  concerned; 
hence  it  is  only  necessary  to  emphasize  during  the  first  yc«r  of  appren- 
ticeship some  elementixry  principles  that  are  particularly  involved  in 
the  practice  of  the  trades  taught. 

There  arc  thi*co  drawing  courses,  each  covering  three  yeai-s.  They 
are — (1)  a.coui'se  in  mechanical  drawing  for  the  apprentice  machinists. 
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instrument  makers,  optical  turners,  and  electrical  workers;  (2)  indus- 
trial di-awing  intended  more  particularly  for  the  apprentice  cabinet- 
makers; and  (3)  a  course  in  decorative  and  art  designing  for  the 
apprentice  lithographers,  map  engravers,  wood  caiTcrs,  metal  chasers, 
and  bronze  mountci*s.  The  apprentice  compositors,  printers,  binders, 
and  trunk  makers  each  join  the  course  best  suited  to  their  individual 
aptitudes.  There  is  also  a  more  (Uementary  course  for  those  who  can 
not  take  one  of  the  courses  above  enumerated. 
The  detailed  programmes  of  these  courses  arc  as  follows: 

Mechanical  drawing:  First  year — Sketches  and  outlines  taken  diroctlv  fnim 
machino  parte.*  Elements  of  kinematics.  Exact  drawing  to  J?ciile  from  ckctciie?. 
Second  year — Kinematics  continued.  Plans  and  drawings  of  -working  jiarts  of 
machinery.  Strength  of  materials.  Third  year — Outlines  of  engines.  Btcam 
engines,  gas  engines.    Machine  tools. 

Industrial  design  for  woodworking:  First  year — Object  drawing,  iipinf,-  cii.-^toitiary 
wooden  objects.  Simple  groupings  (assemblages).  Exact  drawings  lo  scalt;  from 
sketches.  Second  year~I>t!scriptive  stereotomy.  Studies  of  furniture.  Sketches 
of  furniture.  Third  year — Stereotomy  applied  to  carpentry.  Sketches  from  nature 
and  frcHn  drawings  (furniture,  sturcases,  etc.).  Composition  according  to  specifi- 
cations. 

Art  aud  decorative  design:  First  year — Drawing  from  copy,  pliister  casts,  and 
engravingfl.  Elements  of  decorative  compopition.  Second  year — Drawing  from 
busts.  History  of  ornamentation.  Elements  of  decorative  composition.  Third 
year — Study  of  the  human  form  and  of  decorative  figures.  Study  of  the  classification 
of  styles.  Ornamental  composition  with  reference  to  modem  house  furnishing  and 
to  the  decorative  arts. 

While  there  are  no  regular  courses  in  theorj-,  special  le'^.sons  in  the 
technology  of  their  trade  are  given  the  apprentices  at  different  time.s, 
as  required  in  the  development  of  their  work. 

KABTIN  BCHOOXi  FOK  GIBIiS,  I.TOX. 

The  institution  known  as  V^cole  la  3lartiniei'e  desJiUes  was  founded 
in  1879  in  accordance  with  the  testament  of  Major  Martin,  who  left  ii 
legacy  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  educating  children 
of  the  city  of  Lyon.  Its  object  is  to  give  a  superior  primary  and  ti*ade 
education  to  girls  graduating  from  the  pi'imary  school. 

The  school  term  lasts  from  October  1  to  July  la. 

The  regular  cour-ie  of  study  covers  a  period  of  three  yeai-s  and  is 
pursued  uniformly  hy  all  the  pupils,  the  forenoons  being  devoted  to 
general  and  the  aftemoous  to  technical  instruction.  Pupils  who  com- 
plete the  three  years'  course  ma3'  spend  a  fourth  year  at  the  school, 
devoting  the  entire  day  to  the  practical  work. 

The  branches  of  general  instmctiou  are  reading,  grammar,  French 
language,  history,  geogi-aphj',  drawing,  mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  domestic  economy.  The  special  courses  are  commerce, 
stenography  and  typewiitiug,  industnal  drawing,  embroidery,  and 
dressmaking. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hoai*s  per  week  devoted 
to  each  trade  coarse: 


HOrRS  DEVOTED  TO  EACH  TRADE  COURSE  IX  THE  MARTIN  SCHOOL  FOB  QIRLS,  LYON. 


Ufinrs  per  week. 

Tnde  course. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 
year 

year. 

year. 

year. 

(op- 

tionnl). 

in 

17i 

171 

35 

Embroidery: 

10* 

■  lOJ 

10* 

21 

lOi 

10* 

21 

171 

174 

17J 

85 

The  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  otiier  special  courses  are — to 
coimncrco,  17i-  to  19^  hours;  to  stenography  and  typewriting,  17^ 
hoxirs. 

The  school  possesses  a  very  complete  equipment  of  materials  for 
instruction  and  an  excellent  library. 

The  board  of  administration  of  this  school  is  composed  of  the  mayor 
of  Lyon  and  four  associates.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  nine 
instructors.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  examinations  are  held  before" 
a  board  made  up  of  professors  and  persons  engaged  in  business  and 
industry  in  Lyon,  and  diplomas  are  given  the  pupils  who  obtain  a 
good  general  average.  Prizes  and  bank  accounts  are  awarded  at  the 
end  of  each  year. 

The  attendance  figures  for  the  five  years  ending  January  1,  1899,  do 
not  show  much  variation.  On  that  date  the  total  attendance  was  182. 
Of  these  pupils  106  were  in  the  commercial  and  76  in  the  industrial 
courses. 

The  expenditures  of  the  school  for  1899,  amounting  to  40,000  francs 
($T,720),  wore  entirely  covered  by  the  legacy  of  its  founder. 

MTJNICIPAL  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOB  OtBIiS,  BT7E  FONDABY,  FABIS. 

This  school  was  established  in  1881.  Its  object  is  to  teach  young 
girls  certain  trades  suitable  to  their  sex,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct 
them  in  the  duties  of  housewives. 

The  regulai*  programme  of  instruction  covers  three  years  and  com- 
prises courses  in  dressmaking,  linen  needlework,  millinery,  embroidery, 
corset  making,  artificial-flower  making,  garment  making  for  children, 
and  ironing,  the  last-named  coui'so  being  of  two  instead  of  three  years' 
duration.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  of  these 
courses  is  30  for  the  first  year,  35  for  the  second  year,  and  il  for  the 
third  year.  The  course  in  ironing  consumes  30  hours  per  week 
during  the  first  and"  41  hours  per  week  during  the  second  year.  There 
arc  besides  special  courses  in  cutting  and  fitting,  embroidery  work 
for  under-garments,  and  shirt  making.    In  addition  to  these  special 
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trade  courses  there  is  a  general  course  which  all  pupils  must  take  and 
which  comprises  advanced  primary  instruction,  bookkeeping,  draw- 
ing and  water-color  painting,  and  cooking  and  practical  instruction 
in  domestic  economy.  The  school  possesses  a  full  equipment  of  all 
materials  needed  for  instruction.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a 
commission  composed  of  members  of  the  municipal  council,  persons 
engaged  in  industry,  and  a  representative  from  each  of  the  ministries 
of  commerce  and  of  public  insti-uction. 

Pupils  must  bo  not  less  than  13  nor  more  than  15  years  of  age,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  holding  certificates  of  primary  education,  who  are 
received  at  12  years  of  age.  An  entrance  examination  is  taken  by  alL 
Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Paris  of  French  nationality.  The  attend- 
ance upon  the  various  trade  courses  of  the  school  on  January  1,  1899, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


PUPILS  ATXEXDING  EACH  TRADE  COURSE  IN  MnNICIPAL  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
RUE  FOKDARY,  PARIS,  JANUARY  1,  1899. 


Trade  course. 

First 
j-ear. 

Second 
year. 

Thlid 
year.  , 

Total. 

43 

37 

30 

110 

11 

4 

3 

IS 

6 

» 

3 

IS 

3 

4 

4 

11 

4 

5 

b 

14 

2 

3 

2 

7 

fi 

11 

r- 

24 

10 

10 

7  , 

27 

Total  

86 

82 

50  1 

227 

The  number  of  pupils  graduated  in  1898  was  62. 

The  revenues  of  the  school  are  derived  from  subsidies  granted  by 
the  city  of  Paris,  from  departmental  and  communal  appropriations, 
and  from  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  pupils.  In  1899  the  receipts 
were  102,155  francs  ($19,716)  from  the  city,  208  francs  ($40)  from  the 
department,  5,048  francs  ($974)  from  other  communes,  and  10,063  francs 
($1,942)  from  work  of  pupils,  making  a  total  of  117,474  francs  ($22,672). 

THE  ^LISA  LEUONNIEB  TRADE  SCHOOI.S  FOB  OIBLS,  PASIS. 

The  Society  for  the  Maternal  Protection  of  Girls  was  organized  in 
1856,  with  Mme.  £lisa  Lemonnier  as  president.  Its  aim  was  to  secure 
homes  for  young  girls  in  indigent  circumstances  and  to  teach  them  a 
trade  by  which  thoy  might  make  a  living.  It  placed  several  children 
in  Paris  and  others  in  Germany,  but,  having  nowhere  found  homes  that 
fully  met  their  views,  the  members  of  tlie  society  determined  in  1862 
to  open  special  training  institutions.  At  that  time  the  society  enlarged 
its  sphere  of  activity  and  took  its  present  title  of  Society  for  the  Trade 
Education  of  Women.  It  founded  in  the  Rue  de  la  Perle  the  first 
trade  school  for  women  in  France.  This  school  bad  great  success,  and 
others,  modeled  exactly  after  it  in  programme  and  details  of^ganiza- 
tion,  were  opened  one  after  another.    Later  the  'tto^^ra^^l^ 
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plan  of  developing  especially  two  of  itd  schools  and  giving  these  an 
equipment  and  programmes  which  would  make  them  model  schools. 
The  first. of  these  was  founded  in  1864  and  is  located  in  the  Eue 
Duperr6;  the  other,  founded  in  1870,  is  in  the  Rue  des  Boulets.  The 
society  owns  the  buildings  in  which  both  schools  are  installed. 

In  these  schools  the  courses  open  on  the  first  Monday  in  October 
and  close  August  2.  In  addition  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
courses  proper,  each  school  g^ves  general  courses,  covering  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  history,  geography,  sci- 
ences, writing,  and  sewing.  The  direction  of  each  school  is  intrusted 
to  a  woman,  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  women.  The  curjiculnm  of 
trade  education  covers  four  years,  the  commercial  three  yeai*s.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  industrial  department  of 
each  school-and  the  number  of  hoars  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

HOUBS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH  SUBJECT  IN  THE  INDITSTRIAL  DEFARTHENT  OF 
THE  ±LISA  LEUONNIER  TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRL%  PARIS. 


Subjecto. 


Drawlnff  

Perapective  

Geometry  

Descriptive  geometry  

AnatomT  

Decorative  compuailion  

History  of  art  

Engraving  

Small  figure  work  

Fan  decoration  

Mlntature  vork  

Water-color  work  

Enamel  and  ceramic  decoration. 

Artistic  leather  work  

Fainting  on  glans  

Embroidery  

Sewing  

Outling  

Pattern  making  

Embroidery  pattern  making  

Arithmetic  and  geometry  

Physical  and  natural  science . . . . 


Hours  per  week. 


Rue  Duperrt  St^hool. 


First  Ht'coiid 
year.  year. 


18 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
It 
4 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 


Third  Fourth 
year.  year. 


18 
3 
1 
1 
2 
4 

u 

4 
4 

2 
8 
2 
2 


Rne  des  Bouicts  School. 


FlrKt 
year. 


14 


Second 
year. 


Third 
year. 


Fourth 
year. 


18 
4 


27 


The  attendance  on  January  1,  1899,  was  422  pupils,  distributed  as 
follows:  Industrial  course,  266  pupils;  commercial  course,  92  pupils; 
preparatory  course,  64  pupils. 

The  general  studies  are  taken  by  all  the  pupils  alike. 

The  Society's  receipts  for  the  year  1898-99  are  reported  as  follows: 

Sabsldies: 

From  the  State   $2, 026.  50 

From  the  city  of  Paris   4, 632. 00 

From  trade  unions   19.  30 

From  various  associations   376. 35 

Fiom  hidividuala   4i  069. 76 
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Gifts  for  pwticular  ends   (559. 87 

Aasessnients  of  the  368  active  members   1, 980. 47 

Pupils'  feea  ,   4, 953. 17 

Sales   5,487.74 

Seholarsbip  fundK: 

Departmental   234. 50 

Commanal   911.92 

Miscellaneous  •. . .  244. 68 


Total   25.485.26 


The  expenditures  exceeded  the  total  receipts  by  3,993  francs  ^578).  ' 

Each  year  general  competitions  are  held,  open  to  ihe  pupils  of  the 
two  schools.  They  enter  other  contests  also,  sach  as  those  of  the 
Central  Union  of  the  Decorative  Arts,  those  held  under  the  ministry 
of  fine  arts  for  the  diflferent  degrees  of  professor  of  design,  and  art  or 
industrial  expositions,  etc. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  SINGLE  TRADES. 

There  are  comparatively  few  genuine  trade  schools  in  France  in 
which  the  instruction  is  limited  to  a  single  trade.  A  list  of  them  has 
already  been  given.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  instruction  in 
some  of  these  schools  relates  to  an  industry  in  which,  in  actual  prac- 
tice, the  work  is  specialized,  but  this  specialization  does  not  exist  ia 
the  instruction  given  at  the  schools.  It  is  considered  better  to  have  a 
wide  general  knowledge  of  the  trade  to  which  the  instruction  relates 
than  a  specialized  training  in  some  particular  branch  of  it.  Sevend 
representative  schools  belonging  to  this  class  arc  described  in  the 
following  pages  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  occupations  taught: 

APFBSNTICESHIP  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CABBIAOB 

W0BXEB8,  PASI8. 

This  school  was  established  in  1888.  Its  aim  is  to  take  boys  finish- 
ing their  school  education  and  give  them  an  apprenticeship  which  will 
make  of  them  skilled  workmen  in  the  carriage -ma king  industry.  The 
instruction  comprises  five  distinct  departments — joinery,  wheelwrights' 
work,  fitting  and  blacksmith ing,  carriage  upholstering  and  trimming,  i 
and  painting.  Instruction  is  given  each  day  in  all  these  branches  by 
five  teachers,  each  having  one  department.  Apprentices  devote  two 
hours  per  day  to  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  each  dejmrtment, 
or  a  total,  of  sixty  hours  per  week.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is 
three  yeats,  and  for  the  services  they  are  able  to  perform  durii^ 
this  period  the  young  men  receive  a  remuneration  of  from  1.50  to  8 
francs  (29  to  58  cents)  a  day. 

On  January  1,  1899,  the  total  number  of  apprentices  at  the  school 
was  15.  Since  1895  employment  has  beeu  found  for  an  average  of 
5  apprentices  each  year. 
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The  receipts  for  1899  consisted  of  a  subsidy  of  3,000  francs  ($579) 
from  the  city  of  Paris  and  assessments  of  members  of  the  association 
amounting  to  1,602  francs  ($327),  to  make  ap  the  balance  of  a  total 
expenditure  of  4,692  francs  ($906). 

FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF  H03ISB.T,  TSOTES. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1888  by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  association  of  hosiery  manufacturers  and  omplorcrs  in  related 
I  industries.    It  receives  aid  from  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 

National  Government  and  the  general  council  of  the  Department  of 
Aube.  At  first  the  school  was  subsidized  by  the  rouniciiml  council  of 
Troyes,  but  since  1896  it  has  received  no  support  from  the  city.  By 
means,  however,  of  the  subsidies  from  other  sources  this  school 
renders  important  sernce  to  the  local  industry  by  educating  persons 
for  positions  such  as  overseers  and  superintendents  of  mills.  It  does 
not  aim  to  train  operatives. 

The  administrative  board  is  coknposed  of  members  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  of  hosiery  manufacturers  of  Troyes. 

The  school  term  opens  at  the  beginning  of  October  and  closes  at  the 
beginning  of  August.  The  curriculum  covera  two  years.  The  pro- 
gramme of  studies  and  hours  per  week  are  as  follows: 

Fust  year:  Elementary  study  of  textUea,  first  prindples  of  spinning,  of  veaving, 
ftnd  of  the  technolc^y  of  hodery  manufocture,  2  to  3  hours;  mathematics — elemen- 
tary geometry,  arithmetic,  including  progressions  and  logarithms,  4  hours;  drawing- 
geometrical  drawing,  sketches  and  drawings  of  machine  parts,  6  hours;  practical 
work  in  hosiery  maunfacture,  20  boon;  practical  work  in  machine  fitting  10  hours; 
history  and  geography,  1  hour. 

Second  year:  Technology  of  fipinning,  weaving,  and  hosiery  manufacture,  2  to  3 
hours;  mathematics  applied  to  indostry,  11  hours;  industrial  drawing,  6  hours;  prac- 
tical work  in  machine  fittii^,  10  hours;  shopworic  in  hosiery  mannfactnre,  14  hours. 

The  programme  of  mbst  of  this  second  year's  work  is  given  in  fnller  detail,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Technolt^:  Klementarj-  principles  of  cotton  and  wool  spinning;  visits  to  sliopp  in 
connection  with  technology  of  hosiery  manufacture. 

Mathematics  and  physics:  Summary  of  elementary  algebra,  including  e()uations 
of  the  second  degree  and  their  discussion;  elementary  geometry;  elementary 
>  descripti^'e  geometry  and  its  applications;  kinematics,  ai  complete  as  possible; 

general  precautions  to  be  taken  in  operating  machinery;  principles  of  industrial 
mechanics,  mechanical  work,'  levers,  strength  of  materials;  general  principles  of 
industrial  physics;  einnentary  principles  of  the  industrial  applications  of  electricity; 
steam  generators  and  engines,  gas  engines,  gasoline  engines,  hydraulic  engines. 

Industrial  drawing:  Drawing  from  outlines  made  by  the  pupils,  or  following 
q>ecifications  ^ven. 

Attached  to  the  school  is  a  knitting  mill  with  a  complete  equipment 
for  instruction  in  hosiery  manufacture,  a  machine  shop  containing 
vises,  a  forge,  a  foot  lathe,  and  a  hand  boring  machine,  besides 
numerous  smaller  tools,  and  a  library. 

Examinations  arc  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester  covering  all 
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the  subjects  taught.  A  pupil  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  is  not  admitted  to  the  higher  dirision.  Those 
who  pass  the  final  examinations  receive  diplomas. 

TUhe  number  of  puplb  attending  tiie  school  varies  from  14  to  18. 
Young  men  without  means  are  received  gratuitously,  and  the  four 
obtaining  the  highest  averages  on  a  competitive  examination  receive 
an  allowance  of  200  francs  ($38.60)  the  first  y^r  and  250  franca 
($48.25)  the  second.  These  allowances  are  called  residence  scholar- 
ships {bourses  de  sejour)^  and  are  intended  to  assist  the  families  of  the 
holders  to  supply  their  needs  during  thoir  attendance  at  the  school. 
They  also  partially  compensatie  the  young  men  for  the  loss  of  wages 
they  might  earn  during  that  period. 

The  tptal  receipts  of  the  school  for  the  yrar  1899  were  14,022  francs 
($2,706).  Of  this  amount,  the  principal  items  were  3,000  francs  ($579) 
from  the  State,  2,0(X)  francs  ($386)  from  the  Department  of  Aube, 
2,500  francs  ($483)  from  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  4,730  francs 
^913)  from  the  association  of  hosiery  manufacturers. 

SCHOOL  FOB  HUra  BOSSES  AND  FOBBKEK,  AI.AIS. 

The  idea  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  mine  bosses  originated  with 
the  mayor  of  Alais,  who  laid  before  the  common  council  of  the  city  a 
proposition  to  establish  a  school  of  such  character.  The  subject  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  general  council  of  the  Department  of 
Grard,  and  the  creation  of  the  school  was  finally  authorized  by  a  royal 
ordinance  issued  September  22,  1843.  On  July  25, 1845,  the  minister 
of  public  works  promulgated  the  regulations  that  should  govern  the 
school,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  first  students,  13  in 
number,  were  admitted. 

The  organization  of  this  school  has  received  but  unimportant  modi- 
fications since  its  creation.  The  idea  of  preparing  men  who  should 
engage  in  the  actual  operations  of  mining  as  bosses  rather  than  engi- 
neers or  directors  has  never  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  instruction 
given  has  consequently  always  l>een  thoroughly  practical.  The  school 
is  now  governed  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  July  18, 1890.  The 
most  important  changes  introduced  by  this  decree  oyer  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinance  of  1843  relates  to  the  composition  of  the  teaching 
staff  and  the  minimum  age  of  admission.  Under  the  regulations  now 
in  force  the  director  of  the  school  must  be  a  chief  engineer  of  mines. 
He  has  under  him  two  special  teachers,  a  master  overseer  {maitre  sur- 
veill4Jtnt)  and  a  steward  {econome).  All  four  of  these  t^sistants  must 
be  select<yl  from  the  class  of  mine  controllers  {contrdleurs  des  mines) 
and  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  There  is  also  a 
teacher  of  French,  who  is  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  Gard. 

The  school  is  supported  in  part  by  the  State,  the  Department  of 
Gard,  and  the  city  of  Alais,  as  the  tuition  fees  received  are  wholly 
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inadequate.  The  tuition  fee,  including  board  and  lodging,  is  400 
francs  ($77.20)  a  year.  Most  of  the  students,  however,  are  in  receipt 
of  scholarships.  The  minister  of  public  works  has  five  at  his  disposal, 
and  the  Department  of  Gard  has  eight  Others  are  g^ven  by  different 
departments  and  mining  companies. 

The  students  of  the  school  are  recruited  mainly  from  among  the 
mining  population  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated  and 
to  a  less  extent  the  other  mining  districts  of  France.  Their  ages  at 
entering  vary  from  18  to  25  years,  and  they  must  have  had  at  least  18 
months'  actual  work  in  coid  mines.  As  the  number  of  students  is  lim- 
ited to  about  45,  and  not  more  than  from  20  to  25  students  can  be 
admitted  each  year,  a  selection  of  the  persons  to  be  received  is  made 
by  means  of  a  competitive  examination. 

During  the  month  of  July  all  candidates  are  first  exunined  in  the 
arrondissement  in  which  they  reside.  Those  who  are  successful  in  this 
examination  can  take  the  final  examination  for  admission,  which  is 
held  at  Alais.  This  latter  examination  includes  a  test  of  the  candi- 
dates' ability  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  particularly 
relates  to  their  practical  knowledge  of  mining  operations.  Candidat(» 
can  also  request  to  be  examined  concerning  their  knowledge  of  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Preponderating 
weight,  however,  is  given  to  their  knowledge  of  practical  mining  oper- 
ations. Usually  about  55  to  65  persons  take  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation. Of  these,  from  40  to  45  are  permitted  to  take  the  Alais 
examination,  and  from  20  to  25  are  admitted  as  students.  The  official 
reports  note  that  during  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  distinct 
rise  in  the  level  of  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  candidates. 

The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years.  Its  most  significant  fea- 
ture is  that  the  students  are  not  taken  entirely  out  of  the  mines  during 
this  time,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  very  desirable  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  the  closest  touch  with  mining  work.  The  students  thus  pass 
but  6i  months  of  each  of  the  years  at  the  school.  During  the  remain- 
ing 5^  months  they  are  sent  as  ordinary  laborei'S  or  mine  measurers. 
The  instruction  given  consists  of  the  French  language;  the  elements 
of  tdgebra,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  as  far  as  these  studies  are  neces- 
sary for  an  understanding  of  practical  mine  operations;  special  courses 
in  topography,  physics,  and  chemistry;  mechanics,  mineralogy  and 
geology,  and  the  exploitation  of  mines;  linear  drawing,  as  well  as  a 
certain  number  of  practical  exercises  relating  to  topography,  geology, 
and  industrial  drawing. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  courses,  there  is  a  special  course  open 
to  the  ten  students  passing  highest  in  the  examinations.  This  course 
is  given  by  a  mine  controller  residing  at  Alais,  and  consists  of  one 
lecture  a  week  upon  the  law  of  mines,  quarries,  steam  boilei's,  etc. 
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The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  fit  the  student  for  the  duties  of  mine 
controller,  though  the  information  imparted  is  of  use  to  all  classed  of 
mine  workers. 

The  6i  months  of  each  year  devoted  to  studies  are  broken  up  into 
two  periods,  one  of  4^  months  during  the  winter  and  the  other  of  3 
months  during  the  summer.  During  these  months  the  students  board 
at  the  school.  They  rise  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  retire  at  9 
in  the  evening.  Each  day  they  have  two  sessions,  one  of  3  hours  and 
the  other  of  1^  hours,  in  addition  to  three  lessons  in  French  of  an 
hour  each  during  the  week.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is  passed  in 
study,  recreation,  and  meals. 

Following  is  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  chai'acter  of  the  tech- 
nical courses: 

The  course  in  surface  and  underground  topography  consists  of  20 
lessons.  The  study  is  pursued  entirely  with  reference  to  its  applica- 
tion to  mining.  Twice  a  week,  during  the  summer  months,  the 
students  go  into  neighboring  mines,  where  they  pass  tJirough  all 
operations  relating  to  underground  surveying.  Once  a  week  they 
Irave  practical  work  in  surface  topography.  Reports  of  plans  are 
subsequently  considered  in  the  class-room  exercises. 

Physics  and  chemistry  are  taught  entirely  by  the  experimental 
method.  The  course  includes  16  lessons  In  physics  and  20  lessons 
in  chemistry.  In  physics  especial  attention  ia  given  to  natural  forces 
and  to  principles  made  use  of  in  mines.  In  chemistry  the  study  is 
restricted  to  a  rapid  surrey  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  metals 
and  metalloids  and  the  description  of  the  methods  of  analysis  of  com- 
bustibles, of  fire  damp,  and  of  the  princijul  metals.  The  study  of 
each  metal  is  accompanied  by  instruction  regarding  metallux^ic^ 
operations  involved  in  its  transformation  from  the  raw  ore  to  the  fin- 
ished product. 

The  course  in  mechanics  and  machinery  embraces  -29  lessons.  The 
first  few  lessons  consist  of  a  study  of  the  theoretical  elements  of 
statics,  kinematics,  and  dynamics  necessary  to  understand  simple 
machines  and  st^un  engines.  The  subsequent  exercises  relate  to  the 
description  of  machines  and  engines.  Two  lessons  are  devoted  to 
the  strength  of  materials.  Once  a  week  the  scholars  go  to  industi4al 
establishments  of  the  neighborhood  where  they  study  and  make 
sketches  of  machines  or  parts  of  machines.  They  also  make  drawings 
of  mine  machinery,  etc. 

Instruction  in  geology  and  mineralogy  is  given  in  28  lessons,  numer- 
ous examinations  of  the  collections  ordered  by  the  school,  and  eight 
days  spent  in  field  work.  The  course  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  includes  the  indispensable  general  ideas  of  geology ;  the  second,  the 
study  of  rocks  and  minerals;  the  third,  an  elementary  study  of  strata; 
finally,  the  fourth,  a  study  of  the  principal  coal  basins  of  France 
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and  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal  deposits.  Use  is  made  of  numerous 
photographs  in  this  course. 

Thirty-eight  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  exploitation 
of  mines.  ThU  course  is  purely  descriptive.  Only  practical  mining 
operations  are  considered,  and  vork  heing  carried  on  in  the  neighboring 
mines  is  constantly  referred  to  by  way  of  illustration. 

During  the  months  that  the  studente  are  working  in  the  mines  they 
are  given  different  classes  of  duties  to  perform.  On  returning  to  the 
school  they  are  required  to  make  a  report  on  what  they  have  done. 

By  means  of  frequent  examiaations  and  other  tests  the  relative 
standings  of  the  students  are  carefully  recorded.  Four-fifths  of  the 
graduates  highest  in  rank  are  exempted  from  two  years  of  military 
service.  A  decree  dated  January  2,  1883,  permits  Uie  three  students 
standing  the  highest  to  be  appointed  mine  controllers  without  passing 
any  other  examination. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  school  has  admirably  fulfilled  the 
purposes  of  its  establishment.  During  the  period  from  the  date  of  its 
foundation  to  the  close  of  1899  it  has  prepared  852  students.  Of  these, 
116  are  dead,  and  no  information  is  obtainable  concerning  193.  The 
careers  of  543  are  definitely  known.  Of  these,  197,  or  36.3  per  cent, 
occupy  the  post  of  boss  miners  or  directors  of  particular  services;  98, 
or  18  per  cent,  are  mine  measurers;  165,  or  30.4  per  cent,  occupy  various 
positions  of  responsibility — assistant  engineers,  directors  of  small 
works,  etc. ;  40,  or  7.4  per  cent,  are  engineers  or  directors  of  important 
works;  41,  or  7.5  per  cent,  are  controllers  of  mines  or  superintendents 
of  roads  and  bridges;  2,  or  0.4  per  cent,  are  officers  in  the  regular 
army.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  these  persons  reside  in  foreign  countries, 
of  whom  one-third  are  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  one-third  in  Spain,  and 
the  remaining  third  scattered  throughout  the  world. 

BOHOOL  FOB  HZNS  B0BBS8  AKB  VOBXKEX,  DOHAI. 

The  school  for  mine  bosses  and  foremen  at  Douai  was  created  by 
decree  of  March  27,  1878,  in  response  to  the  request,  and  promise  of 
financial  aid,  of  the  two  gi'eat  mining  departments  of  the  Nord  and  Pas- 
de-Calais.  The  pui"pose  of  this  s*;hooI  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of 
the  school  at  Alais  that  has  been  described.  To  carry  out  that  purpose 
almost  the  same  scheme  of  organization  and  programme  of  studies 
has  been  adopted.  The  following  description  of  this  school  is  taken 
from  the  very  interesting  account  prepared  for  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900,  and  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  July  30,  1900.  It 
shows  not  only  the  organization  of  the  school  hut  the  intensely  prac- 
tical spirit  in  which  it  is  administered  and  the  happy  results  that  have 
been  obtained. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  take  young  men  who  already  have 
an  acquaintance  with  the  practical  features  of  mining  and  give  to 
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thein  the  training  fitting  them  to  occupy  the  p(»itions  of  mine  bosaes, 
mine  measurers,  etc.  A  few  of  the  more  intelligent  students  continue 
their  studies  after  graduation  and  rise  to  higher  posts  in  the  state 
service  or  private  industry,  but  the  great  majority  have  no  other 
expectation  than  to  become  subordinate  officers  in  mines. 

Candidates  for  entrance  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age,  have  had 
eighteen  months'  experience  in  coal  mines,  and  be  in  possession  of  a 
satisfactory  primary  education.  The  school  receives  only  boarders, 
the  cost  of  tuition,  including  board  and  lodging,  being  500  francs 
($96.50)  a  year. 

The  school  is  directed  by  a  chief  engineer  of  mines,  and  instruction 
is  given  by  three  teachers  who  must  each  have  the  grade  of  controller 
of  mines.  The  duration  of  studies  is  two  years,  and,  as  at  the  school 
at  Alais,  about  half  this  time  must  be  spent  in  practical  work  in  the 
mines.  The  grater  part  of  the  theoretical  instruction  is  given  during 
the  first  four  and  a  half  months,  from  October  15  to  March  1.  The 
students  then  perform  mine  work  for  two  months,  returning  to  the 
school  May  1.  Here  they  remain  for  two  months  reviewing  titeir  pre- 
vious work  and  studying  the  results  of  their  mine  experiences.  They 
then  return  to  the  mines  for  the  tiiree  and  a  half  months,  from  Jnly  1 
to  October  15. 

Of  this  union  of  theory  and  practice  the  director  of  the  school  says: 
"The  practical  instruction  that  the  mines  in  active  operation  give  to 
students  of  the  school  of  Douai  has  this  immense  advantage,  that  it 
is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  art  of  mining.  It  is 
extremely  profitable  to  the  students  without  costing  anything  to  the 
school.  The  rule  according  to  which  the  companies  employ  them, 
which  is  that  they  are  paid  according  to  the  work  done  and  not 
according  to  the  wage  scale  in  vogue,  renders  their  employment  easy. 
It  has  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  does  not  permit  the  students  to 
have  any  illusions  concerning  the  real  services  which  they  are  capable 
of  rendering." 

The  programme  of  studies  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  Alais 
which  has  already  been  ^ven,  and  need  not  therefore  be  repeated. 

The  school  accommodates  about  45  students.  During  the  last  nine- 
teen years,  or  from  1880  to  1898,  248  students  have  completed  the 
course.  The  situation  of  these  students  in  1899  was  as  follows:  14 
had  died,  the  occupations  of  7  were  unknown,  13  occupied  various 
positions  on  tramways,  railroads,  etc,  while  214  were  engaged  inactual 
mining  operations.  Of  these  214, 12  were  controllers  of  mines  in  the 
Government  service,  117  were  bosses,  foremen,  assistant  engineers, 
engineers,  or  directors  in  mining  companies,  and  47  were  mine  meas- 
urers, chief  mine  measui-ers,  or  office  employees.  With  rare  exceptions 
the  students  upon  graduation  enter  the  mines  as  ordinary  miners  or 
laborers  and  work  their  way  up.  This,  however,  on  account  of  their 
training,  usually  requires  but  two  or  three  yefurs  at  the  most^  , 
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TRADE  SCHOOL  FOB  SHOEHAEEBS,  PASIS. 

This  school  wa£i  founded  in  1891  by  private  initiative.  Its  object 
is  to  give  to  young  men  desiring  to  devote  themselves  to  shoemaking 
a  practical  training  in  that  occupation  and  to  oflfer  to  young  workmen 
from  the  provinces  instruction  that  will  better  fit-  them  for  the  class 
of  work  required  in  the  city. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  provided — a  practical  course  in  shoe- 
making,  extending  over  the  entire  year  and  lasting  from  8  a.  m.  to 
7  p.  m.  each  day,  and  a  general  evening  course  in  cutting  from  Decem- 
ber 1  to  August  20,  which  consumes  two  hours  per  week.  Appren- 
tices of  the  shoemaking  school  also  receive  general  iustiiictiou  at  night 
in  a  communal  school. 

A  limited  number  of  these  are  day  pupils,  some  of  tlfem  being 
boarders.  On  January  1, 1899,  the  attendance  upon  the  school  was 
80  pupils,  of  whom  18  were  regular  apprentices  and  the  I'emainipg  12 
special  students. 

The  school  receives  subsidies  from  the  State,  the  city,  trade  unions, 
etc.  Tuition  fees  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  work  executed 
by  the  pupils  also  go  to  swell  the  receipts  of  the  school.  The  expendi- 
tures for  1899  were  5,147  francs  i($993);  the  receipts  for  the  same  year 
were  4,477  francs  ($864),  leaving  a  deficit  of  670  francs  (9129). 

SOHOOZ.  OF  THE  APTBENTJCB  TAILOBS*  PATBONAIi  COMMITTEE, 

.  PASI8. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1893  by  a  committee  of  the  Employers' 
Association  and  of  the  Benevolent  Society  of  Master  Tailors  of  Paris. 
The  object  of  its  founders  was  to  give  to  the  class  of  employees  called 
pieceworkers  such  practical  instruction  as  would  better  fit  them  for 
their  work,  thus  proving  of  mutual  benefit  to  employers  apd  employed. 
The  practical  course  in  garment  making  covers  three  years  and  con- 
sumes 60  hours  per  week. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  established  courses  in  cutting  and 
technics,  which  occupy  2  hours  on  Monday  and  Friday  of  each  week. 
In  these  the  young  men  receive  technical  lessons  in  measuving,  cutting, 
trying-on,  fitting,  lining,  etc.  These  courses  open  at  the  beginning 
of  November  and  close  at  the  end  of  April.  The  programme  in  detail 
comprises  the  preparation,  lining,  padding,  etc.,  of  garment*?;  needle- 
work and  stitching;  lining,  joining,  and  modifications  in  work  depend- 
ing upon  the  kind  of  cloth  used;  geometrical  relations  in  the  cutting  and 
making-up  of  garments;  study  of  methods  of  making  alterations,  etc. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  2  teachers  in  the  workshops,  2  in 
the  technical  course,  and  2  in  the  coui'so  in  cutting.  The  school  is 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  tools  and  has  a  permanent  exhibition 
of  work  done  by  tlie  pupils,  which  serves  for  models,  etc. 
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Each  year  the  apprentices  are  examined  by  a  jury  of  tailors.  The 
number  of  pupils  attending  this  school  in  1899  was  25.   The  receipts 

and  expenditures  for  that  year  were  as  follows: 


&ECE1PTS  AND  EXPENDFTURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  0¥  THE  APPBESTICE  TAILOBS* 
PATRON AL  COMMITTEE,  PARIS, 


Receipts. 

AmfHint. 

gxyenditiiiw. 

Awennt 

$57.90 

m  U 

154.40 
67.90 

27Ca 
11.87 

Bubsfcijr  trom  tnute  OTgrunlntfcMU  

Subsidy  from  Indlvidualu  

£^oce«d8  avcrafng  to  scboot  fromwle 

CompeDMtfon  to  teaeben,  nipplie% 
lifCDtinK,  ezunimtioiui,  and  picMDli. 

Tottl  

Total  

566;« 

BEBirSTBXAIi  SCHOOL  OF  TEXTO^S,  TOTTBCQISO. 

This  school  was  founded  in  18S9,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
local  spinning  and  wesTiDg  industry.  It  andertskes  to  0ve  young 
workmen  and  employees  such  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  as 
will  fit  them  to  become  orei*seer9,  master  workmen  in  spinning  and 
weaving,  bookkeepers,  beads  of  offices,  etc.,  in  textile  establidimeDts, 
and  to  give  to  the  som  of  textile  manufacturers  and  merchants  such 
comfriete  technical  instruction  as  wiil'enable  them  to  a^ame  the  man- 
agement of  their  fathei^'  establtshments. 

The  instruction  comprises  two  divisions — a  day  school  and  evening 
courses.  The  latter  arc  for  persons  who  are  employed  during  the 
day  and  hence  have  only  the  evenings  for  study.  The  day  courses 
are  for  the  sons  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  can  devote  their 
entire  time  to  their  studies. 

Each  of  the  evening  conies  covers  a  period  of  from  one  to  three 
years,  according  to  its  importance.  The  studies  in  each  of  the  day 
courses  cover  one  year,  but  the  weekly  hours  are  arranged  so  as  to 
permit  pupils  to  take  branches  in  more  tiian  one  course,  and  thus 
complete  the  programme  of  instruction  in  two  years.  The  school 
year  begins  October  1,  and  ends  July  15th  or  20th. 

The  programme  of  instruction  for  the  day  as  well  as  for  the  even- 
ing courses  comprises  spinning,  weaving,  mechanics,  and  commerce. 
The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  tiie  work  of  each  course 
is  as  follows: 


HOURS  PER  WEEK  IS  EACH   COURSE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  TEXTILES, 

TOURCOIS^O. 


COUTfCS. 

Houn  per  week. 

Evening  claases. 

Day 
ciaaKfl. 

First 
year. 

Secood 
year. 

Third 
year. 

3 

a 

4 
4 
6 

3 
41 

7 

at 

7 
4 

vcvovc 

b 

6 

 Umm 
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Pupils  of  the  day  courses  general!}'  enter  the  school  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  certain  studies  which  they  can  finish  in  one  3'ear,  after 
which  they  enter  upon  the  occupations  of  their  parents.  About  one- 
half  the  pupils  who  matriculate  in  the  evening  courses  do  not  finish 
them  on  account  of  bad  health,  change  of  employment  or  residence, 
military  service,  etc.  Those  who  complete  the  courses  generally 
remain  in  their  present  occupation  and  often  obtain  advancement  on 
account  of  work  done  at  this  school. 

The  board  of  administration  of  the  school  consists  of  the  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  three  associates.  The  teaching 
personnel  consists  of  a  director,  7  instructors,  8  assistant  instmotors, 
and  3  foremen. 

The  attendance  on  January  1,  1899,  was  as  follows: 

ATTENDANCE  IN  EACH  COURSE  OP  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  TEXTILES.  TOUKCOnffl, 

JANUARY  1.  lan. 


CouTWfl. 

claBses. 

41* 
8» 
78 
48 

9 
6 
9 
4 

268 

28 

The  number  of  graduates  during  the  past  five  years  is  as  follows: 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  INDL'STRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  TEXTILES,  TOCRCOING.  IHH-K  TO  189S-99. 

Ye«r. 

Evening 
coursea. 

Day 
courses. 

70 
88 
89 
.  124 
132 

8 
8 
« 

9 

12 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  1898-99  were  as  follows: 
Beceipts: 

Contribution  from  the  chamber  of  commerce   $714. 10 

Contributiong  from  individuals  i...  3, 088. 00 

Tuition  fees  from  the  day  courses   955. 35 

Tuition  tees  from  the  evening  courses.   104. 22 

Total  4,861.67 


Expenditures: 

Salaries   2,702.00 

Materials  and  other  exrendltnres   1,447. 50 

Surplus  from  receipts   712. 17 

Total  4,861.67 
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OTTTTENBEBO  TTFGGBAPHIOAI.  SOEOOIt,  PABI8. 

Thia  school  was  founded  in  1886  under  the  patronage  of  the  Master 
Printers'  Association.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  composed  of  the 
executive  officers  of  that  organization.  At  first  the  pupils  were 
recruited  from  among  the  apprentices  of  the  various  printing  estab- 
lishraeuts,  who  came  twice  a  week  to  attend  the  courses.  This 
arrangement  was  inconvenient,  and  the  association  decided  that  the 
apprenticeship  should  be  served  entirely  at  the  school  and  should  last 
three  years.  To  be  received  in  this  school  boys  must  be  at  least  13 
years  of  age  and  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  primary  education. 
The  courses  of  instruction  are  free. 

The  instruction  given  is  in  two  divisions:  (1)  Technical  and  practi- 
cal; (2)  supplemental  instruction  designed  to  improve  the  general 
education  of  the  pupil,  with  particular  reference  to  his  ti-ade. 

The  technical  instruction  comprises:  (1)  Ordinary  typesetting;  tables; 
job  work;  Greek  characters  and  algebraic  notation;  paging  and  impos- 
ing; geometrical  rule  cutting;  proof  reading  and  correction.  (2) 
Presswork  in  black  and  in  colors.  (3)  Stereotyping;  making  the 
molds  and  setting  the  plates.  (4)  Electro  typing;  its  applications  to 
typogiuphy.  (5)  Making  of  estimates;  aocounting  and  general  man- 
agement of  a  printing  establishment. 

The  supplemental  instruction  comprises:  (1)  French  language;  (2) 
history  and  geography;  (3)  history  of  book  manufacture  and  printing; 
(4)  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra;  (5)  elements  of  mechanics,  physics, 
and  chemistry  applied  to  the  typographic  arts;  geometrical  and  object 
drawing. 

The  time  devoted  to  typographical  work  (composing  and  printing) 
is  37  hours  per  week;  to  stereotyping  and  mold  making,4;  to  supple- 
mentary instruction,  11;  a  total  of  52  hours. 

The  school  possesses  a  complete  equipment  of  the  most  improved 
apparatus  and  materials  for  instruction,  and  the  kind  of  training 
imparted  to  pupils  is  of  a  most  practical  and  substantial  character. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  on  January  1,  1899,  was  18  pupils, 
distributed  over  the  three  years'  course  provided  by  the  curriculum. 
The  courses  are  common  to  all,  and  are  so  arranged  that  during  his 
attendance  each  pupil  completes  the  whole  series. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  WATCHUAKINa,  BESAN^ON. 

The  National  School  of  Watchmaking,  of  Besangoo,  was  founded  in 
1861  as  a  municipal  institution.  At  first  it  was  a  day  school  intended 
for  students  living  in  the  city.  Shortly  after  a  boarding  department 
was  added,  in  which  students  are  boarded  and  lodged  for  a  payment 
of  67.60  hrancs  (913.05)  a  month.  These  students,  however,  pay  a 
tuition  fee  of  200  francs  ($38. 60)  a  year.  In  1891  the  school  was  made 
a  State  institution  and  consequently  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
ministry  of  commerce. 
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The  purpose  of  this  school  is  analogous  to  that  at  Cluses,  hereafter 
described.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  13  years  of  a^e  and  hare  com- 
pleted their  primary  studies  or  equivalent  instruction.  Persona  who 
are  over  20  years  of  age  and  have  exercised  the  trade  of  watchmak- 
ing are  exempt  from  this  examination. 

Thedurationof  study  is  3  years.  The  theoretical  instruction  embraces 
the  study  of  algebra  to  eqimtions  of  the  first  degree^  elements  of  plane 
geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  elements  of  mechanics,  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanics  to  watchmaking,  drawing  as  applied  to  this  trade, 
the  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  cosmography,  accounts,  and 
the  general  principles  of  industrial  economy.  The  practical  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  shops  belonging  to  the  school,  and  relates  to  all  the 
operations  of  watchmaking  and  the  general  branches  of  fine  mechanics 
or  the  making  of  instruments  of  precision.  In  the  division  of  the  • 
time,  10  hours  a  week  are  given  to  theoretical,  and  45  hours  to  prac- 
tical workshop  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  there  is  a  special  department  in 
which  students  who  are  recognized  as  being  specially  apt  in  their 
studies  can  receive  more  advanced  instruction.  In  this  department 
^  are  given  courses  in  mathematics,  analytical  geometry  and  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  the  application  of  higher  mathematics  to  general 
mechanics,  and  especially  to  watchmaking,  etc. 

In  1900  the  school  had«55  students. 

CJoncerning  this  school  the  Joiirnal  Officiel,  in  1900,  said:  ''No 
matter  how  satisfactory  the  results  obtained  by  this  school  may  be, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  its  organization  to-day  no  longer  responds, 
either  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  programme  of  studies  or  from 
that  of  its  administration,  to  the  needs  of  an  industrial  region  as 
important  as  that  of  Besan^on  and  the  Doubs  department."  A  proj- 
ect for  its  reorganization  is  therefore  now  under  consideration.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  present  courses  shall  bo  maintained,  but  that  they 
shall  be  supplemented  by  (1)  a  shop  in  which  all  the  operations  of 
watchmaking  can  be  performed,  (2)  a  shop  for  the  making  of  small 
metal  objects  or  instruments  of  precision  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  watches  and  other  articles,  and  (3)  a  shop  for  the  making  of 
electrical  apparatus. 

KATIONAI.  BCHOOIi  OF  VATOHMATCTNG,  CZ^XraES. 

The  national  watchmaking  school  of  Closes  is  of  especii^  interest 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  study  of  the  practical  influences  of  a 
trade  school  upon  the  industry  and  locality  for  which  it  is  created, 
for  this  school  was  founded  for  the  especial  purpose  of  aiding  an 
industry  which  was  rapidly  declining. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  this  town  was  occupied  in  the  watch  and  clock  industry.  In  1815, 
for  various  reasons,  and  especially  on  account  of  foreign  competition^ 
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a  decline  set  in  which  continued  during  the  next  three  decades.  The 
municipality  oi  Cluses,  to  revive  the  declining"  industry,  demanded  of 
the. Sardinian  Gorernment  the  foundation  of  a  special  school  of  watch- 
making. 

The  Government  willingly  acceded  to  this  demand,  and  called  in  the 
director  of  the  royal  manufactory  of  Versailles,  to  prepare  the  plans 
tor  such  an  institution.  These  plans  took  the  form  of  a  proposal  fors 
factory  in  which  all  the  branches  of  watchmaking  could  be  conducted, 
and  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  skilled  artisans.  Only  the  latter 
half  of  the  proposition  was  adopted,  and  a  royal  school  of  watchmaking 
was  authorized  by  decree  of  March  31,  1848. 

The  school  opened  in  1849  with  24  students,  12  boys  and  12  girls. 
The  pupils  were  divided  into  two  classes.  One  class  included  pupils 
*who  desired  to  take  a  complete  coui-se  in  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  watchmaking,  while  the  other  included  those  who  merely  desired  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  in  a  particular  branch  of  the  industry,  and 
preferably  one  not  then  followed  in  the  locality.  Girls  were  admitted 
to  the  latter  class  only.  The  age  of  admission  varied  between  14  and 
16  years.  The  knowledge  required  of  pupils  on  entering  was  read- 
ing and  writing  for  the  second  course,  and  reading,  writing,  and  the 
four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  for  the  first  Candidates  for 
the  first  course  must  also  have  commenced  their  apprenticeship  in  a 
watch  factory.  * 

During  the  years  from  the  founding  of  the  school  to  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  to  France,  in  1860,  the  school  continued  its  course,  fully  meet- 
ing expectations  in  its  influence  upon  the  restoration  of  the  watch- 
making industry  in  its  locality.  From  1848  to  1860,  295  students, 
among  whom  were  a  considerable  number  of  persons  distinguished  in 
the  trade,  were  trained.  Of  those  so  trained,  45,  or  about  15  per  cent, 
were  females. 

In  1863  the  Government  ordered  the  assistant  director  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Arts  and  Trades  to  make  an  examination  of  the  school, 
with  a  view  to  determining  what  modification  could  be  introduced 
with  advantage  into  the  school.  It  was  especially  desired  to  make  its 
organization  conform  more  to  that  of  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades. 
In  accordance  with  his  report,  decrees  were  issued  November  30  and 
December  7,  1863,  reorganizing  the  school. 

Girls  were  no  longer  admitted,  entrance  being  restricted  to  boya 
over  13  years  of  age.  Tuition  became  free.  The  duration  of  studies 
was  fixed  at  two  years,  with  a  thii*d  year  optional. 

After  being  closed  a  short  time  for  repairs,  the  school  was  reopened 
in  1864  with  18  students,  of  whom  4  were  from  departments  of  France 
other  than  upper  Savoy.  The  school,  in  fact,  was  now  a  national 
institution.  From  this  date  the  school  has  continued  to  advance  in 
importance.  The  annual  expenditure,  which  under  the  Sardinian  Gov- 
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ernmeDt  bad  been  8,300  francs  ($1,602),  was  increased,  first  to  20,000 
^860)  and  then  to  35,000  francs  ($4,825).  In  1878  the  number  of 
students  was  80,  and  the  old  buildings  were  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
prc^r  accommodation  of  that  number.  Plans  for  a  new  building,  to 
be  speciallj  constructed  so  as  to  meet  all  requirements,  were  made. 
This  new  building  was  formally  inaugurated  June  31,  1886,  and  is  a 
model  edifice  for  its  purpose. 

It  covers  nearly  10,000  square  feet  of  ground  and  has  a  very  attract- 
ive architecture.  On  the  ground  floor  are  three  large  rooms  used 
for  recitations  and  drawing  courses,  and  on  the  two  upper  floors  four 
large  shops,  besides  hivatories,  dressing  rooms,  etc.  The  new  quartet's 
permitted  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  until  in  1900  it  stood 
at  140,  coming  from  60  different  departments. 

In  1890  a  new  decree  was  issued,  which  determined  the  present 
organization  and  programme  of  the  school.  The  purposes  of  the 
school  were  stated  to  be:  (1)  The  formation  of  skillful  and  trained 
workmen  capable  of  executing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  apparatus 
destined  for  the  measurement  of  tiine,  or  any  olJicr  instruments  of 
mechanical  precision  made  use  of  in  the  sciences  and  arts;  (2)  to  give 
to  young  men  the  instruction  fitting  them  to  become  in  these  indus- 
tries foremen  or  directors  of  establishments. 

The  school  is  administered  by  a  director  af^inted  by  the  mini»ter 
of  commerce,  who  has  as  assistants,  instructor,  shop  foremen,  and  a 
council  composed  of  the  teaching  staff  and  not  more  than  four  other 
members  selected  preferably  fi*om  among  the  manufacturers  of  the 
district. 

Admission  is  decided  by  the  prefect  of  the  department.  A  certain 
number  of  places  are  reserved  for  workmen  who  desire  to  perfect 
themselves  in  special  branches  of  the  watch-making  trade.  Such  work- 
men can  not  remain  more  than  six  nK>nths  in  the  school.  Instruc- 
tion is  free,  but  the  students  must  provide  themselves  with  the  tools 
required  in  the  shopwork,  books,  etc.  Whole  or  part  scholarships 
for  the  payment  of  board  and  lodging  are  granted.  More  than  20,000 
francs  ($3,860)  arc  expended  annually  for  this  purpose  by  the  central 
Government,  the  department,  and  the  commune.  In  1899-1900,  105 
students  were  receiving  such  assistance.  The  cout  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing is  about  600  francs  ($116)  a  year,  the  administration  of  the  school 
undertaking  to  find  accommodations  at  this  figure. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  1+  years  of  age,  and  have  i-eceived  a  cer- 
tificate of  primary  studies,  or  give  evidence  that  they  have  received 
equivalent  instruction. 

The  duration  of  studies  is  throe  yeara.  The  theoretical  studies 
embrace  the  French  language,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  meohanicp,  with  special  attention 
to  electricity  and  drawing.    The  practical  instruction  is  given  in  four 
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shops.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  students  in  the  shops  the 
school  is  organized  in  two  divisions,  but  the  apportionment  of  the 
time  devoted  to  the  different  subjects  iu  the  same.  Following  is  the 
programme  for  the  first  division.  This  rdates  to  the  winter  months, 
or  from  November  3  to  April  1.  The  programme  for  the  remaining 
six  months  is  slightly  different,  work  beginning  at  7  instead  of  8  a.  m. 
and  ceasing  at  6.80  instead  of  7  p.  m.  The  additional  half  hour  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  shopwork. 


TIME  SCHEDULE,  WHITER  TERH,  NATIONAL  SCHOOL.  OF  WATCHUAKING,  CLCSES. 


Hours. 


First  year. 


Second  year. 


Third  year. 


MONDAY.  TtTBDAT,  WEDNE8 
DAY,  THUH8DAT. 

StoBa,  m  

9tolOa.ia  

10.10  to  10.  li)  a.  m  

10.15  a.m.  to  12  m  

12  m.  to  1.30  p.  m  

1.80to8.S0  p.  m  

3.80  to  8  JO  p.  m  

8.30  to  S.«  p.  m  

3.45  to7p.ia  

FBIDiy. 

8  to  10  a,  m  

10  to  10.16  a.  m  

10.16  a.  m.  to  12  m  

12  m.  to  1.80  p.  m  

l.S0toS.S0p.m  

8.30toS.46p.in  

3.46  to  7  p.  m  

BATTBDAY. 

A  to  10  a.  m  

10  to  10.15  a.  m  

10.16  a.  m.  to  12  m  

lZm.tol.80  p.m  

1.30to8.SDp.m..  

8.30  to  8.46  p.  m  

3.46  to  7  p.  m  


Theory  

Shopwork  

Recreation  

Shopwork  

Lunch  and  recreation 

Theory....  

Shopwork  

Recreation  

Shopwork  

Drawlnff  

Recrcauon  

Drawing  

Lunch  and  recreation 

Shopwork  

Recreation  

Shopwork  

Shopwork  

Kecreation .'.  

Sliopwork  

Lunch  and  recreation 

Rhopwork  

Recreation  

Shopwork  


Theory  

Shopwork  

Heereatlon  

Shopwork  

Lunch  and  recreation 

Theory  

Shopwork  

Recreation  

Sliqpwork  

Shopwork  

Recreation  

Shopwork  

Lunch  and  recreation 

Drawing  

Recreation  

Drawing  

Shopwork  

Recreation  

Shopwork  

Lunch  and  recreation 

Shopwork  

Recreation  

Shopwork  


Theory. 
Shopwork. 
Recreation. 
Shopwork. 

Lunch  and  recreatiim. 

Theory. 

Shopwork. 

Recreation. 

Shopwork. 


Drawing. 

RecreaUon. 

Drawing, 

Lunch  and  recreation. 
Shopwork. 
Recreation. 
Shopwork. 


Shopwork. 
Re<»«alicni. 
Shopwork. 

Lnncb  and  recreation. 
Shopwork. 
Recreation. 
Shopwork. 


An  inspection  of  this  statement  of  hours  shows  how  largo  a  part  of 
the  time  of  the  students  is  devoted  to  shopwork. 

Since  1886  the  school  has  been  in  posse^^sion  of  a  small  shop  for  fine 
mechanical  and  electrical  work,  in  which  instruction  is  given  by  two 
special  teachers.  The  courses  of  this  department  are  attended  by  (1) 
young  persons  who  have  completed  their  studies  in  watch  making  and 
are  desirous  of  making  a  further  study  of  electricity  as  applied  to 
watch  and  clock  making,  a  branch  of  the  trade  which  is  becoming  of 
greater  importance,  and  (2)  by  young  men  who  intend  to  enter  the 
industry  of  the  manufacture  of  instruments  of  precision,  the  construc- 
tion of  electrical  apparatus,  and,  in  particular,  telephone  and  telegraph 
apparatus.  The  number  of  students  in  this  section  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  school  reports  that  these  students  on  graduation  find 
little  difficulty  in  securing  positions. 

Since  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France,  in  1860,  this  school  has 
turned  out  1,218  graduates.    The  following  statement  of  occupations 
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of  graduates  will  show  that  as  far  as  infoimation  is  obtainable  the  great 
majority  have  entered  the  ti-ade  in  which  they  received  instruction: 

Teacbera  in  various  schools   8 

Manufaetorera  or  directors  of  establiBbmenta   46 

Factory  workers,  watchmaking  121 

Watch  repairers  ,  286 

Watch  dealers  418 

Tel^raph  mechanics  in  State  service   15 

Mechanics  in  private  establishmenta   33 

Have  abandoned  watch  trade  from  dislike  of  the  work,  lack  of  ^titude,  or  for 

other  reasons   80 

Deceased   131 

Persona  from  whom  no  information  was  obtained  (including  26  foreigners)    81 


Commenting  upon  these  figures,  an  official  report  of  the  school  says: 
"The  figai*es  given  above  show  that  even  considering  the  81  persons 
from  whom  no  informiition  was  obtained  as  lost  to  the  trade,  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  have  remained  in  the  watch-making  trade  is  over 
85  per  cent." 

The  present  total  expenditures  of  the  school  are  58,900  francs 
(ill,368),  of  which  56,900  francs  (iei0,982)  are  paid  by  the  State  and 
the  remaining  2,000  francs  ($386)  by  the  Department  of  Upper  Savoy. 

TBADS  SCHOOI.  07  WATOHHf  ATTTNg,  PABIB. 

This  school  was  founded  in  July,  1880.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  the 
clock  and  watch  making  industry  in  France  with  skilled  workmen  in 
all  its  specialties.  It  is  a  private  institution,  whose  affairs  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  which  comprises  a  president,  2  vice-presidents,  3 
secretaries,  a  treasurer,  a  librarian,  and  a  directing  committee. 

The  term  opens  September  1  and  closes  July  15.  The  programme 
covers  4  years  and  comprises  practical  and  theoretical  courses.  The 
fornierare:  First  year,  tools;  second  j'ear,  regulators;  third  year,  chro- 
nometei-s;  fourth  year,  simple  and  complicated  watches,  miscellaneous 
work.  The  time  per  week  given  to  these  courses  is  uniformly  48 
hours.  The  theoretical  instruction,  occupying  8  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  4  years,  comprises:  Geometrical  drawing,  drafting  of  tools, 
technical  drawing  in  reference  to  watchmaking,  arithmetic  and  geom- 
etry, elements  of  mechanics,  technology,  French  language,  elements 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  theory  of  watchmaking. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  4  teachers  of  practical  work  and  2  of 
theoretical  branches.  The  school  contains  4  workshops.  A  great 
quantity  of  apparatus  and  drawing  is  used  in  both  the  pi'actical  and 
the  theoretical  mstruction.  The  library,  museum,  and  collections  are 
at  the  service  of  the  pupils. 

Each  year,  some  weeks  before  the  vacation,  general  examinations 
are  held  for  the  gi-aduating  class.  The  jury  is  composed  of  watch- 
makers and  scientists.    Diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who  have 
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obtained  satisfactory  marks  and  liare  completed  the  practical  and  theo- 
retical courses.  In  July  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best  pupils.  A 
prize  of  870  francs  ($168)  in  specie  (the  Duprey  legacy)  is  bestowed 
on  the  g-raduate  making  the  highest  average.  Medals  from  the  mhi- 
istry  of  commerce,  and  tools,  books,  and  instiiimenta,  are  distributed. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  January  1,  1895,  18t>6,  1897,  1898,  and 
1899  was,  respectively,  54,  52,  44,  45,  and  44.  The  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  1899  were  aa  follows: 

RECEIPTS  AXD  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  WATCHMAEIKQ,  PARIS,  18». 


Receipts. 


Stibeidicf  from  the  State  

SubsidiM  from  the  city  uf  Piuia  .. 
SubaidiM  from  tnuteuaoclnttow. 

SubHldii'S  from  IndlvldualB  _ 

Tuition  fees  ,  

BcbnlarshtpK 

Kftllonsl  

Other  ,  , 

Total  


AmonnC. 


1,5(4.00 
«W.  74 
t66.96 

3(556.99 

784.54 
965.00 


8(837.47 


Expenditures. 


Pny  of  teachers  

Rent,  Interest,  cost  of  boArdluK  de- 
partmsiit  M<t  ndiotBrahlp  puplli, 
repairs,  au|Hilles,  and  generu  ex- 
penm  

Total  


Amount, 


SS,96S.10 


io,ras.io 


GENEHAIi  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  reasons  for  classifying  certain  schools  under  this  title  hare  been 
fully  explained,  and  a  list  of  the  schools  so  el&ssiiied  has  been  given. 
A  few  representative  schools  of  this  class  ore  described  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

KABmr  BOHOOL  TOB  BOTS»  LTOV. 

The  institution  for  boys  known  as  r ^colc  de  7a  3fai'iiii  th'e  vfas  founded 
in  1833  with  a  legacy  left  to  the  city  of  Lyon  by  Major  Maitin,  w^ho 
-wished  to  ''establish  an  institution  for  the  public  welfare  of  this  city." 
Its  object  is  to  prepare  young  men,  not  for  any  distinct  trade,  but  for 
commercial  and  industrial  careers  in  general,  by  giving  them  the 
advantages  of  a  practical  education,  a  habit  of  scientiiic  reasoning, 
and,  a!>ove  all,  by  creating  an  enthusiasm  for  work. 

The  complete  programme  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  four  years 
and  consists  of  a  preparatory  course  of  one  yearns  duration  and  a  thi*ee 
years'  course  in  the  work  of  the  school  proper.  Tliis  work  is  divided 
into  three  general  departments,  viz,  commerce  and  weaving,  industrial 
chemistry,  and  civil  engineering  and  eleiTtricity.  During  the  first  year 
all  pupils  pursue  practically  the  same  course  of  studies.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  second  year  they  ai'e  allowed  to  choose  the  particular  course 
which  they  desire  to  enter  and  specialization  begins,  while  in  t^e  third 
year  the  work  is  entirely  specialized.  Following  is  the  programme  of 
instruction  and  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  subject  in  the 
departments  of  industrial  chemistry  and  civil  engineering  and  elec- 
tricity: 
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H0CB8  ¥ER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH  SUBJECT  IN  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OP  INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY  AND  OTIL  ENGIXEE&INO  AND  ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  MARTIN  SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS,  LYON. 


Subjects. 


Preparatorv  lecturca  

Feiunansblp  

Grammar  

History  and  gcnfrmptav  

if uthematlfis  and  mecnanlcs. 

FhyKlrs  and  elGctrlcity  

Chemistry  

DtawlnfT  

Bookkeeping  

Kvmentn  of  calcalua  

Oemuui  language  

Sbopwork  

Industrial  law  

Building  construction  


Hours  per  week. 


Prepara- 
tory year. 


81 


First 
year. 


3 
5 
2 

lo^\ 

2 
2 
81 


Second 
year. 


Third  year. 


ClvU  en- 
gineering 
anrt  elec- 
tricity. 


10 


Indus- 
trial 

cfaemii- 
try. 


27 
8 


The  school  possesses  a  very  complete  equipment  of  mateiials  for 
instruction.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board  of  seven  members, 
named  by  the  municipal  council  of  Lyon  and  approved  by  the  minister 
of  commerce.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  36 
instructors  of  scientific  branches,  and  10  master  worlcmen  for  the 
shopwork. 

The  attendance  on  January  1,  1899,  was  as  follows:  Preparatory 
year,  171;  first  year,  154;  second  year,  127;  third  year,  83;  making  a 
total  attendance  of  536  pupils.  The  83  pupils  of  the  third  year  were 
apportioned  among  the  departments  as  follows:  Commerce  and  weav- 
ing, 20;  industrial  chemistry,  12;  civil  engineering  and  electricity,  51. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  1898  was  69. 

SCHOOI<  OF  FDTE  ARTS  AJTD  IND17STBIAL  SCIENCES,  10171.01181]. 

The  department  of  industrial  sciences  has  existed  in  this  school  since 
1857.  In  this  department  pupils  are  trained  for  positions  as  overseers 
of  bridges  and  highways,  and  prospective  candidates  are  prepared  for 
the  schools  of  arts  and  trades.  The  school  also  gives  instruction  to 
workmen  in  stonecutting  and  timberwork,  and  to  artisans,  such  as 
machinists,  electricians,  plasterers,  carpenters,  masons,  and  joiners;  it 
gives  a  knowledge  that  they  can  utilize  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
trades.  The  operation  of  the  school  is  controlled  by  a  supervisory  and 
improvement  council,  composed  of  persons  best  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  introducing  any  needed 
improvements  into  the  school. 

The  organization  of  the  courses  is  as  follows:  The  general  coarse  in 
industrial  drawing  (the  oldest  in  the  school)  covers  3  years  and  con- 
sists of:  (1)  Interpretation  of  groujM  of  solids  with  plane  surfaces;  (2) 
interpretation  of  groups  of  solids  with  curved  surfaces;  (3)  drawing 
of  machines.   This  conrse  occupies  12  hours  a  week.         ^  I 
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The  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  industiiul  drawing,  which  is 
distinct  from  the  above  course,  is  given  in  2  divisions-^elementary  and 
sup<»rior — and  covers  3  years.  Lecturea  on  theory  are  given  at  the 
same  time  to  l>oth  divisions.  This  course  in  applied  drawing  occupies 
10  hours  a  week. 

The  course  in  mechanics  is  taken  by  manj'  pupils  of  the  drawing 
courses.  Its  duration  is,  on  an  average,  2  years  and  2  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  it. 

The  course  in  stereotomy  and  descriptive  geometry  covers  2  years. 
First  year,  descriptive  geometry,  2  hours  a  week;  second  year, 
descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy,  2  hours  a  week. 

The  course  in  physics  consumes  2  hours  a  weei*:;  the  course  in  chem- 
istry 2  hours  a  week;  the  course  in  arithmetic  4  hours  a  week;  in  alge- 
bra, 2  hours  a  week;  in  elementary  geometry  and  elevation  drawing, 
4  hours  a  week;  in  trigonometry,  3  hours  a  week. 

In  the  chemistry'  class  the  pupils  practice  industrial  processes,  such 
as  making  soaps,  wax  candles,  perfumes,  drugs,  etc.  In  physics  the 
studies  are  specially  directed  toward  industrial  applications,  as  of 
electricity,  optics,  etc. 

Many  of  the  graduates  secure  employment  in  the  industries  of  the 
region,  or  as  road  overeeers,  architects'  clerks,  and  cmpl03'ccs  or  sub- 
agents  of  the  bridges  and  highways  administration. 

The  institution  receives  a  small  subsidy  from  the  State  and  a  large 
one  from  the  city  of  Toulouse.  These  are  almost  its  entire  revenues, 
tuition  being  free. 


This  school  was  founded  in  1S44,  under  the  name  *'Loritz  Trade 
School."  In  1877  it  was  given  a  new  impetus  hy  the  organization  of  a 
joint  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  750,000  francs  ($144,750),  which 
took  charge  of  and  definitely  established  it  under  its  present  name. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  admission 
to  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  or  other  institutions  of  a  higher 
industrial  character,  as  well  as  to  fit  them  for  positions  cither  in  pub- 
lic or  private  enteiprise  in  which  a  considerable  degree  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skill  is  required.  A  certain  number  of  young  men 
complete  their  education  at  this  school,  and  upon  gi-aduating  secure 
employment  in  industrial  establishments  as  foremen  or  skilled  work- 
men, and  sometimes  as  managers  of  workshops.  They  also  receive 
sufficient  commercial  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  work  in  offices  as 
employees — salesmen  or  bookkeepers.  The  school  is  provided  with 
very  complete  materials  for  instruction. 

The  regular  programmes  of  instruction  comprise  a  fire  years'  Indus- 
trial  course  and  a  three  years'  commercial  course,  the  latter  being 
subsidized  by  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry.  In  addition 
there  are  special  courses  for  pupils  who  wish  to  pursue  certain  lines 
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of  work,  and  an  elementary  course  for  begfinners.  In  the  two  regular 
courses  the  pupils  follow  the  same  studies  during  the  first  year,  but 
beginning  with  the  second  year  they  are  classified  according  to  the 
occupation  chosen  by  them,  either  industi*iai  or  commercial.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  two  parallel  courses,  special  courses  are  given  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  for 
the  higher  commercial  school  of  Nancy,  and  for  the  normal  schools 
for  teachei*8  of  industrial  and  commercial  branches.  A  free  appren- 
ticeship course  has  been  given  since  1893. 

The  industrial  instruction  includes,  among  other  things,  decorative 
art  work,  industrial  drawing  for  construction  work,  masonry,  and  car- 
pentry; drafting  boilers  and  machines,  study  of  tools  and  machinery, 
practical  mechanics,  electricity;  calculations  and'  study  of  scales  of 
prices;  mathematics  and  industrial  technology,  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  following  table  shows  the  houi:s  per  week  devoted  to  each  sub- 
ject in  the  regular  industrial  course: 

HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH  SCBJECT  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE  EASTERN 

TRADE  SCHOOL,  NANCY. 


Subjects. 


Rhetoric  and  compoBftlon  

Mfithematloa  and  aciencc  

Lnnfcuages  

Drawing  

Gymntutics  

Applied  science  

IiiQUstrial  bookkeeping  and  carrespondence 
Shopwork  


Hours  per  week. 


year. 


Second  Third 
year.  year. 


Fourth 
year. 


FUth 
year. 


The  government  of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  a  board  of  ten  mem- 
bers selected  from  persons  engaged  in  business  and  from  among  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Nancy.  A  director  has  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  school.  The  entire  teaching  personnel  comprises  40 
instructors.  On  January  1,  1899,  126  pupils  were  attending  the  com- 
mercul  courses,  177  the  industrial  courses,  and  112  the  special  courses. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  this  school  during  the  past  five  years 
and  the  character  of  employment  they  engaged  in  is  as  follows: 

HUMBER    AND  PRESENT    EUPLOYHEKT  OP  GRADUATES  OF  THE  EASTERN  TRADE 
SCHOOL  NANCY,  1S9B-94  TO  1897-98. 


Year. 

Total 
gradU' 
atea. 

GradUHtcs  employed  lu— 

ludas- 
trlBl 
occupa- 
tions. 

Commer- 
cial 
occupa- 
tlonfi. 

Various 
other 

occnpa- 
Uons. 

55 
66 
6& 
76 
08 

16 
22 
28 
M 
S5 

29 
31 
29 
S3 
36 

10 
13 
8 
9 
9 
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The  total  expenditures  of  the  school  for  1899  were  195,815  franca 
($37,792).  The  receipts  for  the  year  included  1,500  francs  ($290) 
from  the  ministry  of  commerce,  3,375  francs  ($651)  from  the  State, 
1,135  francs  ($217)  from  the  department,  169,161  francs  ($32,648)  from 
tuition  fees,  and  16,160  francs  ($3,119)  from  other  sources,  Irving'  a 
deficit  of  4,494  francs  ($867)  to  be  supplied  by  the  stock  company. 

TBADE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ITOBTHEBN  BATLWAT  COMPAITX',  PABZB. 

This  school  is  annexed  to  the  machine  shop  of  Paris  la  Chapelle, 
belonging  to  the  company.  Its  object  is  to  f urniah  sons  of  employee 
of  the  company,  who  alone  are  admitted  to  it,  a  thorough  technical 
ti-aining  and  to  make  of  them  skilled  and  well-informed  workmen. 
Upon  graduating  the  apprentices  can  either  enter  the  railway  service 
or  engage  in  private  industry. 

The  school  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  administrative 
council  of  the  company,  and  is  superintended  more  directly  by  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  supplies  and  rolling  stock,  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  machine  shops,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  train  personnel. 

In  general,  candidates  for  admission  most  be  over  13  and  under  16 
years  of  age,  but  boys  of  12  may  present  themselves  for  the  entrance 
examination,  provided  they  hold  a  certificate  of  primary  education 
and  a  certificate  of  physical  qualifications.  This  examination  is  taken 
in  the  presence  of  the  instructors  and  a  delegate  from  the  directing 
committee  of  the  i-ailway  company.  It  consists  of:  Written  tests 
comprising  an  ordinary  dictation  for  orthography  and  problems  in 
arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system;  an  oral  examination  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  grammar,  arithmetic,  the  metric  system,  and  elemen- 
tary geometry. 

The  course  of  study  covers  three  years,  the  school  year  beginning 
in  the  middle  of  September  and  closing  at  the  end  of  August  The 
morning  hours  from  7  to  11  o'clock  are  devoted  to  theoretical  instruc- 
tion; the  afternoons  from  12  to  5  o'clock  to  shopwork.  The  evenings 
are  spent  in  reviewing  the  theoretical  work  of  the  day  or  doing  exer- 
cises based  upon  it. 

The  theoretical  work  is  apportioned  as  follows: 


HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  THEORETICAL  WORK,  TRADE  SCHOOL  OP  THE  KOBTH- 
ERN  RAILWAY  OOMPAMY.  PAUS. 


Hoars  per  weelc. 

Subjects. 

Flnt 
rear. 

Second 
year. 

Thlid 
year. 

6 

2 

•2 
fi 

2 

2 

4 

4 

■1 

2 

2 
4 

2 

3 

4 

U 
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The  programme  of  practical  inetraction  compriaes  two  main  divisions.  The  elemen- 
tary division  covers  the  following  ten  operations,  and  in  the  order  named;  (1)  Dress- 
ing with  the  file  a  parallelopiped  having  a  square  base;  (2)  executing  with  the  file 
two  rules  of  the  same  length,  width,  and  thickness;  (3)  executing  a  parallelopiped 
having  an  octagonal  base  from  one  having  a  square  base  by  cutting  the  edges  with  a 
gmver;  (4)  turning  with  the  hand  toiter  for  ten  days,  to  learn  to  execute  a  cylinder; 
(6)  transfonoii^  the  cylinder  into  a  parallelopiped  having  a  hexagonal  base;  (6) 
making  tenons  and  iportiscsof  lOmllUmeterB  (0.39  inch)  diameter;  (7)  making 
tenons  and  mortises  o(  4  millimetera  (0.157  inch)  diameter,  with  chamfers  and  olive 
moHingB  at  the  edges;  (8)  work  with  comiiass;  (9)  work  ^-ith  caUpers;  (10)  work 
with  the  sector  compaeei. 

The  other  division,  comprehending  the  intermediate  and  higher  operations,  covers 
exercisea  and  work  executed  with  the  following  8  kinds  of  tools:  Hand  vise,  wrench 
with  central  gap,.wTench  with  two  gaps,  ratchet  stock,  squares,  draw  plates,  pump 
puppet,  machine  lathe. 

■  The  second  year  ends  with  blacksmithing  operations— striking,  maaaging  the  fire, 
beating  over  and  forging  the  gravers,  drills,  and  other  tools.  The  pupils  are  like- 
wise inatnicted  in  tempering  and  annealing.  They  are  required  to  execute  on  the 
lathe  tlie  pieces  needed  for  the  exercises  above  mentioned.  Those  who  are  to  make 
a  specialty  of  turning  execute  the  following  lathe  work:  Pointed  axle  washers,  artic- 
ulation rings  and  axles,  screws  for  machine  lathes  and  other  machine  tools,  brake 
screws  and  nuts,  switch  screws  and  nuts. 

Theoretical  instruction  is  given  by  three  teachers — one  for  each 
yearns  coarse — and  a  teacher  of  drawing.  The  shopwork  is  directed 
by  a  fitter,  a  turner,  and  a  blacksmith,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
foreman  of  each  shop  and  of  the  engineer  in  chief. 

At  the  close  of  each  term,  the  railway  company  distributes  among 
the  pupils  in  each  division  who  have  done  good  work  and  behaved 
well,  monej^  prizes,  the  size  of  which  is  based  on  the  recipient's  efforts 
and  progress.  In  the  year  1897-98  tlie  highest  prize  was  130  francs 
($25.09),  the  lowest,  28  francs  (85.40),  and  the  aggregate  sum  received 
by  all  the  pupils  was  1,800  francs  ($347).  Cei*tificates  are  awarded 
those  who  pass  the  graduating  examinations. 

The  graduates  who  Iiave  obtained  the  highest  marks  and  shown 
the  greatest  aptitude  are  taken  into  the  companj^'s  shops  aa  regular 
employees.  Thus  the  vacant  places  are  filled  in  the  order  of  merit 
of  the  candidates.  Those  who  can  not  be  given  employment  at  once  are 
admitted  in  preference  to  outsiders  as  vacancies  occur.  At  the  start 
the  minimum  wage  received  by  graduates  is  2.25  francs  ($0.43)  a  day; 
as  they  gain  experience  in  their  work  mounters  receive  an  average 
daily  wage  of  2.65  francs  ($0.51);  fitters,  4  francs  ($0.77);  and  turners, 
2.90  francs  ($0.56).  Further  increases  arc  made  at  the  rate  of  25 
centimes  (5  cents)  a  day,  according  to  the  dexterity  and  capability 
of  the  workman.  The  graduates  of  the  school  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  enter  the  service  of  the  company,  but  are  entirely  free  to  take 
employment  in  private  industrial  establishments  if  they  find  better 
situations  than  the  company  could  make  for  them. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  this  school  on  January  1, 1899,  was 
45.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  school  amounts  to  about  11^000  franca 
($2,123)  annually,  and  is  borne  entirely  by  the  laSiff  113^1  ^xfcr^^'^ 
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THE  J.  B.  DS  liA  SAIiLX  SOBOOI.,  BBIHB. 

This  school  was  established  by  the  Brothel's  of  Christian  Schools 
{Frh-es  des  Scales  chretUnnes)  in  1895,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  city.  Its  primary  aim 
was  limited  to  the  training  of  intelligent  workmen,  capable  of  becom- 
ing foremen  after  longer  or  shorter  tcnns  of  shop  service.  Under  a 
reorganization  recently  perfected,  the  school  comprises  two  distinct 
departments:  (1)  A  preparatory  department  to  which  the  pupil  is 
admitted  at  13  years  of  age,  if  he  possesses  the  degree  of  education 
required  to  obtain  the  ceitificate  of  primary  studies.  (2)  A  technical 
department  of  ails  and  trades.  Admission  to  the  latter  department  is 
determined  by  competitive  examination,  but  candidates  for  entrance 
must  be  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  17  years  of  age. 

In  each  department  the  technical  instruction  is  directed  by  an  engi- 
neer who  in  responsible  to  a  comraipsion  composed  of  manufacturer 
and  engineers.  The  instmction  is  classiiied  in  each  department  under 
three  heads:  Religious,  theoretical,  and  pi-actical.  The  superior 
-department  is  known  as  the  "trade  schodt  of  arts  and  trades."  Stu- 
dents from  other  schools  are  admitted  to  the  competitive  examinations 
by  which  entrance  into  this  school  is  obtained. 

'  In  the  preparatory  deijartment  the  programme  of  theoretical  studies 
corresponds  to  that  used  in  the  advanced  primary  public  schools. 
Practical  instruction  is  given  in  shops  for  fitting,  joinery,  modeling, 
carving,  and  weaving.  During  the  first  year  7  to  8  hours  a  day  are 
devoted  to  class  work,  and  but  2  to  2^^  hours  to  shopwork.  This  is  in 
reality  a  trial  year,  during  which  the  theoretical  studies  are  pushed 
rapidly, while  thetrade  inclinations  of  the  pupils  are  tested  in  the  various 
shops.  During  the  second  year  1  to  5  hours  a  day  are  spent  in  sliop- 
work.  A  t  the  end  of  th  is  year  the  student  will  either  enter  the  competi- 
ti ve  examination  for  admission  to  the  newly  created  superior  department 
or  school,  or,  if  he  should  not  desire  or  has  not  the  ability  to  enter 
that  examination,  he  may  conclude  his  trade-school  training  by  remain- 
ing another  year  in  the  preparator3'^  dei^artment.  The  instruction 
during  the  extra  year  includes  industrial  drawing,  technology,  prac- 
tical applications  of  mathematics,  and  a  continuation  of  the  shopwork. 
The  student,  thus  prepared,  may  become  an  intelligent  and  skillful 
workman.  The  number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department  in 
1899  was  75.  At  present  the  institution  admifa)  boarding  pupils,  part 
boarders,  and  day  pupils  to  the  preparatory  courses.  In  1899  about 
half  of  those  enrolled  were  day  pupils;  the  rest  were  boarding  pupils, 
at  600  franca  ($116)  a  year,  and  part  boarders,  at  300  francs  ($57.90) 
a  year. 

The  superior  department,  or  the  "school  of  arts  and  trades,"  was 
not  opened  until  October,  1900.  In  this  department  the  theoretical 
instruction  embraces  advanced  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  elemen 
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tary  principles  of  analytical  geometry,  descriptive  geometry  (drawings 
to  be  shaded  and  the  dimensions  written  in),  the  elements  of  perspec- 
tive and  stereotomy,  kinematics,  mechanics  (pure  and  applied),  physics 
and  chemistry  with  their  industrial  applications,  industrial  drawing 
and  technology,  the  French  language,  history,  geography,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  industrial  economy. 

It  is  the  intention  to  give  the  students  a  practical  training  in  special 
workshops  for  machine  fitting,  joinery  and  pattern  making,  founding, 
blacksmithing,  and  coppersmithing,  bat  in  1900  equipment  had  been 
provided  only  for  the  shops  pertaining  to  the  preparatory  coui-ses. 
The  intention  then  was  for  both  departments  to  make  use  of  tiiose 
shops  until  the  special  equipment  for  the  superior  department  could 
be  provided. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  advanced  department  are  anal- 
ogous to  those  for  the  national  schools  of  arts  and  trades.  The  cur- 
riculum covers  3  years.  None  but  boarding  pupils  are  admitted.  The 
charges  are  700  francs  (9135)  a  year. 

XIZED  X&ASS  AND  KBEPABATOBY  SCHOOL,  BXVS  DS  GIEB. 

In  1894  a  technical  division  was  added  to  the  primary  school  directed 
by  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Schools  {Frere8  <Ie8  J^colss  ckretiennes)  at 
Kive  de  Gier.  Those  students  who  successfully  teraiinate  the  primary 
studies  at  this  school  are  allowed  to  enter  the  technical  division,  in 
which  the  courses  are  of  three  years'  duration.  The  object  of  the 
instruction  in  this  division  is,  first,  to  prepare  some  of  the  students 
for  entrance  into  the  national  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  and  secondly, 
to  give  the  others  at  least  a  partial  industrial  education.  During  the 
first  and  second  years  the  studies  are  the  same  for  both  classes,  the 
principal  object  being  to  give  the  students  a  thorough  superior  pri- 
mary education.  Only  four  hours  per  week  during  the  first  and  seven 
hours  per  week  during  the  second  year  are  allowed  for  shopwork. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  students  are  examined  as  to  their 
fitness  to  receive  the  certificate  of  the  superior  primary  studies. 
Those  who  are  successful  are  placed  in  a  special  class  to  prepare  for 
the  national  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  while  those  who  fail  to  obtain 
the  certificate  pass  the  third  year  in  a  "section  for  apprentices.''  For 
thc8C  latter  students  the  shopwork  is  very  much  extended.  With  the 
exception  of  three  hours,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to  drawing  and 
one  to  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction,  all  the  day  is 
spent  in  practical  work.  For  this  three  shops  are  provided — one  for 
fitting,  one  for  joinery,  and  one  for  blacksmithing.  The  shop  for 
machine  fitting  is  more  completely  equipped  than  the  others. 

While  the  blacksmithing  and  joinery  shops  are  provided  with  all  the 
necessary  tools,  they  are  not  intended  to  receive  as  many  students 
as  the  fitting  shop.    Those  students  who  pass  the  third  year  in  the 
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''section  for  apprentices"  are  awarded  a  "  workman's  diploma"  upon 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

In  1899  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  was  77.  Of  these, 
38  were  in  the  first  year,  25  in  the  second  year,  and  14  in  the  third 
year  classes. 

As  showing  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  instruction  received, 
it  is  stated  that  of  the  9  pupils  who  took  the  entrance  examinations 
of  the  national  schools  of  arts  and  tiudcs,  at  the  end  of  the  schocd 
year  18&S-99,  8  were  admitted.  Of  8  pupils  in  the  apprentice  section, 
7  obtained  the  "worknian's  diploma"  and  at  once  secured  places  in 
mannfactoriei}  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  tuition  is  free. 

TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOIJS  AND 

COURSES. 

These  institutions  have  been  considered  at  some  length  and  their 
principal  characteristics  noted.  They  represent  the  chief  form  which 
the  efforts  in  the  direction  of  providing  for  the  trade  and  technical 
education  of  persons  already  employed  have  taken. 

A  number  of  schools  and  courses  are  described  in  the  following 
pages.  These "iiistitutions  do  not  1>3'  any  means  fully  represent  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  l)ut  have  been  introduced  merely  by  way 
of  illustration.  An  idea  of  the  large  number  of  trades  and  the  variety 
of  industries  to  which  the  instruction  in  this  group  of  institutions 
relates  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  the  list  on  pages  733  to  736. 

The  descriptions  of  schools  and  courses  belonging  to  this  group  are 
followed  by  two  or  three  short  articles  in  regard  to  the  work  of  par- 
ticular associations  in  the  direction  of  trade  and  technical  education. 

Institutions  in  which  the  programmes  include  both  theoretical 
instruction  and  practical  work  are  first  described. 

TAA2>B  BOHOOL  FOB  HAIB  DBBSSZVO,  LT(»r. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1890  hy  the  Journeymen  Hair-Dressers' 
Union.  The  instruction  is  essentially  practical,  and  is  given  on  living 
models.  The  following  subjects  are  included:  Headdresses  of  ladies 
of  different  epochs,  nieu^s  headdress,  curling  and  puffing,  false  hair, 
management  of  a  barber  shop,  and  hygiene  of  the  headdress.  The 
course  begins  October  1  and  closes  January  15. 

The  attendance  on  January  1  of  the  past  five  years  was  as  follows: 
189.->,  9;  1806,  110;  1897,  95;  1898,  125;  1899,  120.  The  receipts  of 
the  school  for  1.S09  were  150  francs  ($28.95)  from  the  State,  300  francs 
($57.00)  from  the  t^ity  of  Lyon,  590  francs  (?1U)  from  thellair-Drestiers' 
Union,  and  ICS. 75  francs  ($31.60)  fi-om  various  other  sources. 
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SCHOOLS   OF  CABPENTBT  MAINTAINED  BY  EMPLOTEBS* 
ABSOOXATION,  PAAIS. 

These  schools,  two  in  namber,  were  established  in  October,  1803, 
with  the  object  of  giving  a  technical  ti'aining,  both  theoreticiU  and 
practical,  to  apprentices  and  workmen.  Instruction  is  gratuitous,  and 
is  restricted  to  pupils  of  French  nationality  who  are  over  14  years  of 
age.  Each  school  is  governed  by  a  separate  director,  who  is  also  a 
master  carpenter.  The  courses  begin  on  October  25  and  end  Feb- 
ruary 28.  Linear  trade  drawing  is  taught  in  lessons  of  3  hours  each 
on  four  days  of  the  week.  This  instruction  comprises:  (1)  Working 
drawings  on  paper  of  square  pavilions,  slants,  fore  parts  of  buildings 
(avant-corpa),  mansard  roofing,  St.  Andrew's  crosses,  trestles,  gutters, 
different  forms  of  vaulting,  etc. ;  (2)  sections  of  parts  of  buildings, 
and  the  fitting  of  the  pieces  dra^vn  and  studied.  On  one  day  of  each 
week  two  hours  ai*e  devoted  to  geometiy,  mensuration,  and  practice 
in  carpenti'y  work. 

The  total  attendance  upon  the  two  schools  for  the  year  1898  waa 
110.  The  total  receipts  of  the  schools  for  1899  were  2,543  francs 
($491),  of  which  200  francs  ($39)  were  received  as  a  subsidy  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  852  francs  ($164)  from  the  employers'  associa- 
tion, and  the  balance,  1,490  francs  ($288)  from  individual  members. 

TBASB  COUBSBS  FOB  OABBXAaE  UAKSBS,  PABIS. 

The  Wagon  Makers'  Union  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  founded, 
in  1881,  trade  courses  for  apprentices  and  young  workingmen  desiring 
to  improve  their  knowledge  of  carriage  building.  An  additional 
school  of  the  same  class  was  opened  in  1891  at  the  request  of  working- 
men  of  the  twelfth  arrondissement;  in  1893  a  third  was  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  arrondissement;  in  1898  new  schools  wei*e  founded  at  Clichy 
and  Saint  Denis,  making  5  schools  having  identical  courses  in  Paris 
and  its  suburbs. 

The  courses  begin  October  1  and  close  at  the  end  of  March.  They 
are  held  from  8  to  10  p.  m.  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays  of  each  week.  Workingmen  taking  these 
courses  pay  a  fee  of  3  francs  ($0.39  )  a  month. 

The  instruction  comprises  twodivisions:  Joinery,  or  the  construction 
of  the  bodies  of  carriages,  and  mounting,  which  includes  the  assem- 
bling and  fitting  of  the  different  parts  constituting  the  running  gear, 
etc.  The  instruction  comprises  oral  lessons,  practical  exercises,  and 
drawing  and  outlining.  On  January  1,  1899,  there  were  146  men 
attending  these  courses. 

The  receipts  for  1899  consisted  of  subsidies  from  the  State,  1,000 
francs  ($193);  from  the  city  of  Paris,  4,500  francs  ($869);  from  the 
Wagon  Makers'  Union,  1,369  francs  ($264),  and  tuition  fees,  165  francs 
($32);  making  a  total  of  7,034  francs  ($1,358.) 
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TBADE  C0T7BSES  FOB  OHIHNXT  BtJILDSBS  AND  BEFAIBEBS, 

ETC.,  FABI8. 

These  couraes  were  established  in  November,  1886,  by  the  Journey- 
men CIiiinney-Builders'  Union  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  workmen  of  this  body,  by  giving  them  the  ncceasary  technical 
knowledge  and  practice. 

The  theoretical  course  consumes  two  hours  on  Friday  of  each  week, 
and  includes  general  calculations  required  in  installation  of  heating 
apparatus,  determining  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  walls, 
calculating  the  dimensions  of  a  hot-air  furnace,  the  heating  surface, 
the  consumption  of  fuel,  the  surface  of  the  fire  gmte;  calculations  con- 
cerning intersections,  fi.ae%  air  inlets,  horizontal  and  vertical  heat  and 
smoke  pipes,  temperature  and  velocity  of  the  hot  air  on  leaving  the 
pipes;  equivalence  of  surfaces  of  different  foruiH,  principles  of  con- 
struction, resisting  power  of  the  iron  parts,  etc. 

The  practical  course  comprises  construction  of  chimneys  and  stoves 
in  faience  ware,  furnace  construction,  ceramic  linings;  installation  of 
the  heater  of  the  Michel  Ferret  s^'steui;  and  brickwork.  Instruction 
in  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing  is  also  included.  These  courses 
are  taken,  on  an  average,  by  40  pupils. 

The  receipts  for  1899  included  a  subsidy  of  1,000  francs  ($193)  from 
the  commune.  Expenditures  were  3,183  francs  ($614).  The  balance 
of  the  money  necessary  to  meet  the  total  expenditures  was  derived 
from  trade  unions. 

TRADE  OOUBSES  OF  THS  UNION  OF  JOVSOnSTMSSt  H017SXSMITHS. 

ETC.,  PARIS. 

This  union  was  formed  in  1873,  and  its  courses  of  technical  instruc- 
tion date  from  1880.  At  first  it  instituted  practical  courses  in  black- 
smithing  and  fitting,  with  the  view  of  improving  workmen  in  tlic 
locksmith's  art  and  giving  apprentices  and  young  workmen  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  craft.  In  1882  a  drawing  courec  applied  to  lock- 
smithing  (plans,  sketches,  diagrams,  etc.),  was  added,  and,  in  1806,  a 
course  in  repousse  and  relief  work  with  the  mallet  (artistic  leaf  work 
of  the  French  and  Hungarian  schools).  The  latter  course  ia  designed 
to  preserve  the  housesmith's  art,  as  it  appears  in  the  styles  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  and  Jean  Lamour,  at  the  same  time 
inti'oducing  the  improvements  made  possible  by  progress  in  the 
methods  and  means  of  execution. 

These  courses  are  followed  assiduously  by  many  pupils  who  desire 
to  acquire  the  practice  in  tlie  housesmith's  art  which  the  metal-work- 
ing factories,  with  their  machine  processes  and  division  of  labor,  tend 
to  abolisli.  The  courses  open  October  1  and  close  the  beginning  of 
August.  The  full  programme  comprises  ovcr^'thing  in  the  line  of 
locksmithing,  blacksmithing,  fitting,  job  work,  bell  hanging  and  tele- 
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phone  installation,  artistic  houscsmithing,  relief  work  with  the  mallet, 
leaf  work,  and  the  drawing  of  plans  and  diagrams. 

The  attendance  on  Januarji  1, 1899,  was  72  pupils.  The  only  receipts 
shown  in  the  budget  for  that  year  consist  of  the  subsidy  of  1,000  franca 
($193)  from  the  city  of  Paris,  l^e  total  expenditures  for  the  year 
were  2,111  francs  ($107). 

TBADB  SCHOOL  FOB  DILAWnrG  AXTD  KODELXBfa  OF  THB  UMIOH 
OF  JEWELEBS,  GOLDSIOTHS,  ETC.,  PABIS. 

After  the  expositions  of  1855,  at  Paris,  and  1862,  at  London,  the 
jewelertj  and  goldsmiths'  guilds,  saw  the  need  of  a  drawing  school  for 
workmen  and  apprentices.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  except  two  evening 
dmwing  schools,  existed  at  that  time.  To  meet  this  need  this  school 
was  established  in  1867. 

The  courses  are  opened  in  October  and  closed  at  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing Jn\y.  The  curriculum  covers  four  years,  and  in  addition  to 
the  regular  work  it  provides  for  annual  competitions  in  drawing,  which 
are  open  to  the  workmen  of  the  entire  country,  annual  competitions 
in  technical  execution  among  apprentices  and  workmen,  and  technical 
trade  lectures. 

Following  are  the  subjects  taught,  with  the  number  of  hours  per 

week  devoted  to  each: 

HOCJRS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH  SUBJECT  IN  THE  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  DRAWING 
AND  UODEUKO  OF  THE  UNION  OF  JEWELERS,  GOLDSMrTHS,  ETC.,  PARIS. 


Sultjectfl. 

Hoiirs  per  week. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Element!  of  geometiy,  linear  drairlnf;,  eletnenta  ot  arcbltcc- 

4 
6 

4 
S 

4 

6 

10 
10 
10 

The  composition  work  includes  copying  from  past  styles  and  from 
plant  forms. 

Courses  in  chasing  and  enameling  occupy  4  hours  a  month  each. 
Two  hours  a  month  each  arc  devoted  to  industrial  application,  metal- 
lography, practice  in  metallurgy,  founding,  and  patent  law.  Ten 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  drawing  apparatus,  screens,  a  dark 
room,  a  mineralogical  collection,  drawings  representative  of  different 
periods,  articles  in  gold  and  silver  made  in  the  technical  competitions, 
an  art  and  technical  library,  plaster  casts  and  other  models,  a  fur- 
nace for  enameling,  lathes,  rollers,  wire-drawing  benches,  engraving 
machines,  etc.,  and  workrooms  for  jewelers,  goldsmiths,  chasers,  and 
engrarers. 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  attend&nce  on  these  courses  on  the  Ist  of 

January,  1899,  was  157. 

The  school  receives  subsidies  from  the  State,  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
various  associations.  In  1899  the  amount  received  from  the  State  was 
3,500  francs  ($676),  and  from  the  city  5,000  francs  ($965).  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  18,586  francs  (^,587),  including  1,886 
francs  ($364)  received  in  tuition  foes.  The  expenditures  were  22,524 
francs  ($4,347),  leaving  a  deficit  of  3,9^8  francs  ($760). 

While  its  work  is  under  no  direct  State  authority,  some  of  the 
pupils  of  tibis  institution  have  as  artisans  been  excused  from  military 
Ben-ice.  Its  governing  board  consists  of  the  director,  the  president 
of  the  trade  union  {chamhre  8yndi€ale\  and  the  president  of  the 
improvement  ccmimittee. 

SOHOOIi  OF  DBSXON  FOB  IlCCTATION-JSWXIiB.T  KANTTFACTUSE 

Aiai)  AIiLIED  OfBtlBTBIES. 

The  school  of  design  for  imitation  jewelry  was  founded  in  1873  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  artistic  level  of  this  distinctively  Parisiaa 
industry.  The  school  occupied  different  locations  successively  until 
1887,  when  the  city,  in  view  of  the  service  rendered,  fitted  up  rooms 
for  it  in  a  primary  school  in  the  Kue  Cbapon.  One  room  is  devoted 
to  insti-uction  in  drawing  generally,  one  to  drawing  from  plaster  casts, 
and  a  third  to  shopwork. 

The  courses  begin  September  30  and  close  July  15.  Each  course 
covers  a  period  of  4  years.  The  instruction  comprises  drawing  from 
plaster  casts,  modeling,  study  of  geometrical  principles  as  applied  to 
jewelry  work,  study  of  the  flower  and  composition,  study  of  styles, 
and  practical  courses  in  goldsmithing  and  engraving. 

The  attendance  on  January  1  of  each  year  from  1895  to  1899  was  as 
follows:  1895,  163;  1896,  189;  1897,  177;  1898,  181;  1899,  187.  . 

The  school  is  supported  by  subsidies  from  the  State,  from  the  city 
of  Paris,  from  individuals,  and  from  the  association  of  jewelers.  In 
1899  the  receipts  from  the  State  were  2,500  francs  ($483);  from  the 
city,  5,500  francs  ($1,062);  from  individuals,  4,121  francs  ($795),  and 
from  tho  association  of  jewelers,  1,245  francs  (^^240) — a  total  of  13,366 
francs  ($2,580).  This  last  amount  also  represents  the  cost  of  mainteu- 
ance  of  the  institution  for  the  year. 

TBASJB  SGHOOX.  FOK  JOISrBBS,  PABIB. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1885  and  was  formally  opened  May  1, 
1886,  under  the  name  of  "  Trade  courses  in  drawing  and  modeling  for 
building  joiners  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine."  It  is  conducted  by 
an  independent  group,  belonging  to  no  union,  the  council  of  which, 
on  January  1,  1896,  changed  the  name  to  "Trade  School  of  Joinery." 

The  courses,  which  are  free,  are  organized  in  a  practical  way.  Each 
pupil  is  handled  according  to  his  ability  and  aptitude,  aud  led  method- 
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kftllj  to  tbe  completion  of  his  work.  A  uniform  plan  of  instrnction 
is  rendered  impossible  on  account  of  the  absence  of  pupil»  sometimes 
for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  even  a  month  at  a  time.  The  courses  begin 
September  1  and  close  Jnly  15.  They  are  divided  into  three  sections 
or  grades,  each  requiring  a  year's  work  and  consuming  6  honrs  per 
week. 

The  first  year  is  given  to  an  elementary  and  intermediate  course, 
comprising  introductory  principles,  definition  of  geometrical  figures, 
demonstration  of  solids,  plane  geometry,  geometrical  figures,  ordinary 
curves,  etc. 

The  second  j'ear,  or  superior  coui-so,  compriscis  descriptive  geometry 
and  its  direct  application  to  joinery,  study  of  staircases  and  of  arches, 
architectural  principles  applied  to  joinery,  complete  study  of  working 
plans,  wood  modeling. 

The  third  year's  work  consists  of  the  practical  application  of  prin- 
ciples learned  duiing  the  second  year  in  construction  work  and  in  the 
execution  of  models. 

On  January  1,  1899,  62  pupils  were  attending  tbe  school. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  1898-99  were  4,208  francs  ($812),  of 
whicb  amount  500  francs  (|t96.50)  was  received  as  subsidy  from  tbe 
State  and  8,500  francs  ($676)  ft«m  tbe  department. 

XBJJ>X  SCHOOI.  07  THE  PAPEB  AlH)  PAFSB  QOOSS  UAEBBS' 
ASSOCIATION,  FABIS. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1868  for  tbe  instruction  of  appren- 
tices and  young  workers  in  both  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  in 
the  paper  and  paper-goods  industries.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  i-cpresentatives  of  the  union  and  of  the  subscribers  and 
donors.  Its  objects  are:  (1)  ''To  encourage  among  apprentices  and 
otiicr  young  employees  of  both  sexes  a  fondness  for  work,  application, 
and  good  behavior  in  the  factory,  the  store,  and  the  borne;  (2)  to  raise, 
the  level  of  trade  knowledge  while  completing  the  general  education; 
(3)  to  arouse  emulation  and  develop  manual  skill  in  order  to  train 
apprentices  to  become  high-class  workers." 

The  school  is  in  session  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Thursdays  from  8  to  10  p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  8.30  to  11.30  a.  m., 
from  October  1  to  April  30.    No  tuition  fee  is  charged. 

The  entire  course  covers  -i  yeai"3.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  gen- 
eral primary  branches,  trade  subjects  generally,  and  in  special  tech- 
nical work  for  apprentices. 

The  first  comprises  arithmetic,  accounting,  commercial  correspond- 
ence, and  French  language  and  composition. 

Under  general  trade  subjects  are  included  the  history  of  the  paper 
industry  and  the  part  played  by  France  in  its  development,  the  sources 
of  raw  material,  the  centers  of  production,  the  qualities  of  foreign 
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produc'tij.  and  the  leading  coinniercial  routei?;  a  ^tudy  of  raw  Diatenals, 
chemical  processes  involved  in  the  nianafactare  of  paper,  and  of 
maohines  used;  also  industrial  drawing,  embracing  geometrical,  per- 
spective, linear,  and  decorative  drawing,  and  special  geometrical  draw- 
ing applied  to  the  manufacture  of  pasteboard  goods. 

The  special  apprenticeship  instruction  includes  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical work  in  blank-book  manufacturing,  ruling,  and  manu&cturing 
various  kinds  of  pasteboard  goods.  The  last  subject  does  not  merely 
include  such  work  as  is  executed  in  shops,  but  the  pupils,  who  are 
mostly  girls,  also  learn  tracing,  cutting  out.  and  putting  together  all 
sorts  of  [Misteboard  work. 

The  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  study  ai-e  as  follows:  History, 
geography,  and  French,  1;  general  trade  studies,  1;  industrial  draw- 
ing,  2;  special  geometrical  drawing,  li;  blank-book  manufacturing,  2; 
cardboard  goods  manufacturing,  li:  cutting,  ruling,  folding,  etc.,  of 
blank  books,  2^. 

At  the  close  of  each  school  year  awards  are  distributed  among 
the  pupils  for  meritorious  work.  These  consist  of  savings-bank 
accounts,  memberships  in  the  retirement  fund,  silver  and  bronze 
medals,  books,  etc. 

The  school  has  four  rooms.  One  of  these  is  devoted  to  technical 
and  theoretical  instruction  and  industrial  drawing;  another  is  used  for 
theoretical  and  practical  work,  paper  cutting,  sewing  blank  books, 
numbering,  folding,  etc.;  the  third  is  devoted  to  the  theoretical  and 
practical  work  of  blank-book  and  pasteboard -goods  manufacturing, 
and  the  fourth  is  used  for  the  class  in  special  geometrical  drawing. 

The  school  is  well  equipped  with  machinery,  tools  and  materials 
used  in  the  paper-goods  industries,  collections  of  paper  products  and 
samples  of  raw  materials,  various  kinds  of  paper,  books,  etc. 

The  attendance  on  January  1  of  each  year  of  the  five-year  period 
ending  1899  was  as  follows:  1895,175;  1896,158;  1897,181;  1898,172; 
1899,  162. 

The  folio  wing,  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this 


school  during  the  school  term  1898-99: 

Beceipta: 

Pubsidies — 

From  the  State   fUW.  80 

From  the  department   193.00 

From  the  city  of  Paris   579. 00 

From  the  chamber  of  commerce   48. 25 

From  trade  unions   250. 90 

From  individuals  *.   1,691.17 


3, 457. 12 

Deficit  made  up  by  members  of  the  administrative  committee   172. 96 


Total   3,630.08 
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Expenditures: 

Salaries  of  professors  and  assistants   $694.  80 

Salaries  of  secretary  and  overseers   270. 20 

Materials  and  supplies  ?   392. 98 

Bewards  to  pupils   1, 058. 13 

Expenses  erf  stated  functions,  exhibitiona,  excarsions,  etc   629. 46 

Other  expenditures   584. 51 


Total   3,630.08 


r  OOT7BSBS  HT  PATTEBIT  SXSIONINO,  ETC.,  70B  BAB-LOOK  VABSK- 

MENXEBIB  VOBX,  PABZS. 

These  courses  are  maintained  by  the  Association  of  Bar-Loom  Passe- 
menterie Designers,  which  was  founded  April  7, 1889,  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  and  defending  the  general  interests  of  the  ti'ade,  of 
guaranteeing  a  supply  of  samples,  of  providing  apprentices  with  the 
necessary  instruction  in  their  trade,  and  of  furnishing  the  country 
with  skillful  and  educated  workmen.  Trade  coums  are  given  during 
the  period  from  October  15  to  the  end  of  May.  A  coui'se  is  com- 
pleted in  10  weeks. 

The  programme  of  instruction  includes:  Analysis  of  fabrics  of  all 
kinds  and  placing  of  designs  on  cards;  composition  of  new  patterns; 
pricking  designs  on  cards;  study  of  raw  materials  used  in  passe- 
menterie manufacture;  study  of  fashions  in  ladies'  wear;  furniture 
trimmings;  bar-loom  and  handloom  working;  high  warps;  low  warps. 
Instruction  in  these  various  courses  is  gfiven,  in  part  without  remu- 
neration, by  4  teachers. 

About  85  pupils  were  in  regular  attendance  in  1899. 

Small  subsidies  are  received  from  the  State  and  from  the  city  of 
Paris.  The  total  expenditures  in  1899  were  1,964  francs  ($379).  The 
total  receipts  were  1,070  francs  ($306),  leaving  a  deficit  of  894  fi-ancs 
($173). 

TBASS  SGBOOIi  07  THE  UNION  OF  BAB-LOOK  FASSBKENTSBIB 

WEAVEBB,  PABIS. 

In  1881  this  trade  body  organized  courses  for  the  general  instruc- 
*  tion  of  young  apprentices  in  the  trade,  and  particularly  to  inform 
them  respecting  certain  changes  and  improvements  to  be  introduced 
into  the  art  of  passementerie  weaving. 

These  courses  extend  from  October  15  to  June  15.  The  programme 
embraces  three  divisions  of  instruction,  viz:  Fabric  designing  and  pat- 
torn  making;  demonstrations  on  the  loom;  demonstrations  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  chenille.  The  duration  of  the  course  in  each  of  these  three 
divisions  is  4  years.  Instruction  occupies  8  hours  per  week,  and  is 
given  by  a  teacher  of  fabric  designing,  and  one  each  of  silk  and  of 
woolen  passementerie  weaving. 

9267—02  63 
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The  equipment  for  instruction  consists  of  1  Jaequard  iocm,  1  high- 
warp  handloom,  1  bar  loom  for  plain  weaving,  1  faandloom  for  demon- 
stration, 1  chenille  machine.  The  institution  possesses  a  technical 
library  and  a  collection  of  patterns  and  designs.  A  coUection  of 
samples  produced  by  members  of  the  union  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
part  of  the  teaching  matenal. 

The  total  attendance  on  January  1, 1899,  was  24.  Attendance  during 
the  four  previous  j-cars  was  from  16  to  20. 

The  expenditures  for  1899  amounted  to  2,446  francs  ($472),  of  which 
1,126  francs  ($217)  went  for  salaries  and  500  francs  (^6.50)  for  rent. 
The  receipts  for  the  same  year  were  2,480  francs  ^78.64),  comprising 
subsidies  of  500  francs  ($96.50)  from  the  State,  1,500  francs  ($289.50) 
from  the  city  of  Paris,  and  480  francs  ($93.64)  from  memberi^ip  pay- 
ments. 

coT/KUBS  or  Boomro,  vnxncBOto,  gas  vixtusq,  etc.,  paszs. 

This  school  was  opened  April  22,  1887,  and  is  maintained  ^y  the 
association  of  master  roofers,  plumbers,  etc.,  of  Paris.  Its  purpa'^e 
is  to  provide  gratuitous  continuation  courses  for  young  workmen  and 
employees  of  this  trade  body,  and  to  furnish  them  information  they 
can  not  acquire  in  the  work  yards.  In  1891  a  special  course  in  men- 
suration was  added.  The  school  buildinfj^  comprise  a  secretary's 
office,  three  lecture  h^ls,  and  a  large  workshop.  The  courses  begin 
on  October  25  and  end  on  March  25  of  the  following  year. 

The  programme  of  practical  instruction  comprises  all  that  relates  to 
the  operations  of  roofing,  plumbing,  gas  fitting,  sanitation  work,  etc. 
This  work  occupies  2  hours  per  week.  The  theoretical  instruction 
includes  a  complete  course  in  roofing  and  plumbing  mensuration  and 
occupies  li  hours  per  week.  Special  lectures  are  also  given  on  roof- 
ing in  general,  hot-water  circulation,  electricity,  industrial  metala  and 
acids,  and  geometncal  drawings.  From  two  to  six  lectures  are  given 
on  each  of  the  following  su))jects  daring  the  year:  Hygiene,  sanita- 
tion, gas,  chemistry,  physics  and  electricity,  plumbing,  spigot  work, 
and  geometry. 

The  school  has  a  full  equipment  of  all  the  various  tools  and  supplies 
used  in  roofing  and  plumbing  work.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year 
an  examination,  in  which  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  i>articipate,  is  held 
before  a  committee  from  the  association.  In  this  catmimition  pupils 
receive  credit  for  work  executed  during  the  year.  Every  two*  years 
prizes  of  books  and  of  money,  provided  by  members  of  the  associ- 
ation, are  awarded  to  the  most  deserving  pupils. 

On  Januarj^  1  of  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  there  were, 
respectively,  108,  132,  and  124  pupils  attending  these  course. 

The  total  receipts  for  1899  was  6,421  francs  ^1,239),  includxng  a 
subsidy  of  1,000  francs  ($193)  from  the  State  and  200  francs  ($38.60) 
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from  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  total  expenditures  were  6,42i 
fraaes  ($1,239),  of  which  2,011  francs  ($388)  went  for  salaries,  and 
1,237  francs  ($237)  for  rewards  to  the  pnpils. 

SOHOOL  FOR  MmE  BOSSES,  SAnrr-ETIENKE. 

This  school  was  opened  November  15, 1892.  It  is  a  private  continua- 
tion school,  founded  and  nuintained  by  an  organization  of  coal  oper- 
ators known  as  the  Comitd  de9  ITouill^ei  de  la  Loire.  Its  aim  to 
train  pupils  for  positions  as  mine  bosses  and  overseers  in  the  employ 
of  the  vwious  coal-Kiiniug  companies  of  the  Loire  basin. 

The  f^irs  of  the  school  are  administered  by  a  directing  committee 
ebosen  annually  by  the  Comitd  dea  IlouiUerea  from  unong  its  member- 
ship, and  which  consists  of  the  president  and  two  members  of  that 
organization,  and  the  director  of  the  State  School  of  Mines  of  Saint- 
Etienno. 

The  programme  of  instruction  comprises  two  main  divisions,  viz, 
mining  operations  fuid  general  education.  In  the  fom&i'  the  theoret- 
ical Instruction  is  somewhat  more  elementary  than  that  given  in  the 
schools  for  mine  bosses,  etc,  at  Alois  and  DouaL  The  practical  experi- 
ence is  acquired  in  the  mines,  the  pu{Hls  taking  their  places  as  work- 
men and  dbanging  work  at  certain  periods.  This  instruction  is  sup- 
plemented by  visits  to  mines  made  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  is  of  an  elementary  and  practicf^ 
character,  comprising  arithmetic,  geometry,  elements  of  mine  engineer- 
ing, mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  care  of  the  injured,  hygiene,  and 
a  detailed  study  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
mines.  The  curriculum  covers  only  one  year,  but  under  special  circum- 
stances pupils  may  repeat  their  yearns  studies.  The  course  in  mining 
operations  occupies  9  hours  a  week,  and  in  the  general  course  the 
six  studies — arithmetic,  geometry,  mechanics,  plan  drawing,  physics, 
and  chemistry — together  consume  9  hours  a  week.  The  equipment 
includes  a  chemical  laboratory  and  models  for  teaching  the  mining 
operations.  Diplomas  are  awarded  the  pupils  who  on  completing  their 
studies  have  attained  the  required  proficiency. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  1899  was  about  14.  The 
following  table  gives  the  attendance,  average  age  of  pupils,  and 
diplomas  awarded  during  the  period  1892-93  to  1896-97. 


VUHBEB  AND  AVEBAOB  AGE  OF  PUPII^  AXD  DIPLOMAS  AWARDED  AT  SCHOOL  FOR 
MINE  BOSS^,  SAINT-ETIENNS,  18B2-1893  TO  1896-1897. 


Items. 

School  years. 

I8MM0. 

189S-B4. 

18M-%. 

lSil5-M. 

1896-97. 

20 
S 

17 
31 
10 

17 
29 
M 

IB 
36 
U 

1.1 
27 
18 
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,  Eleven  graduates  of  thiij  school  occupy  places  as  mine  bosses  {ffou- 
vemeurti),  39  as  under-bosses  or  gang  foremen,  and  5  as  fire-damp 

inspectors  in  the  mines  of  the  Loire  basin.  The  entire  cost  of  main- 
taining the  school  is  borne  by  the  organization  which  founded  it. 

The  continuation  schools  next  considered  are  those  in  which  the 
instruction  is  purely  theoretical  or  technical. 

APPBEVnOESBZP  SCHOOL  OF  THE  INDT7BTRIAL  SOCIETY, 

NAVTBB. 

The  Industrial  Society  of  Nantes  is  composed  of  persons  of  various 
trades  organized  for  the  purpose  of  educating  apprentices.  The 
school  is  open  to  all  young  persons  whose  occupations  require  special 
and  technical  knowledge. 

The  school  is  in  session  two  hours  eveiy  morning  so  that  apprentices 
may  attend  before  their  regular  working  hours.  The  practical  work 
is  all  done  in  the  shops  where  the  apprentices  are  employed. 

The  studies  are  both  technical  and  general.  The  subjects  taught 
are  free-hand,  linear,  and  ornamental  drawing,  Frcndi  language, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  bookkeeping, 
physics  and  chemistry',  and  mechanics. 

The  fK>ctety  possesses  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes  relating  to 
industrial  and  economic  subjects,  apparatus  for  physical  and  chemical 
demonstrations,  and  a  collection  of  designs  and  models  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils. 

Pecuniary  rewards  are  given  to  pupils  whose  work  and  conduct 
have  been  satisfactory,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  medals  are 
distributed  for  practical  work  executed  in  the  shops  where  they  are 
apprenticed.  Upon  graduating,  pupils  whoso  work  during  the  several 
years  has  been  satisfactory  receive  diplomas.  Medals  and  prizes  are 
given  by  the  associations  of  master  builders  and  mechanics.  Two 
prizes,  each  consisting  of  a  bank  account  of  150  francs  ($28.95),  are 
given  from  a  fund  founded  by  a  master  locksmith,  who  was  formerly 
a  pupil  of  this  school. 

In  1899  there  were  115  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
society  for  the  year  1899: 


Seceipts: 

ContributlonB — 

From  the  State   $193. 00 

From  the  department   289. 50 

From  the  city   482.60 

From  the  chamber  of  commerce   193.00 

From  trade  anions   19. 30 

From  private  individualB   368. 98 

Various  receipts   93. 16 
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Receipts — Concluded. 

Revenues  of  tiie  societj   1829. 73 

Donations   289. 50 


Total   2,748.67 


Expenditures: 

Teachers'  salaries   099. 54 

Administrative  personnel  (miscellaneous  expenses)   46. 32 

Rewards  and  stipends  to  pupils   1, 053. 24 

Books  and  furniture   196. 21 

Heat  and  light   91.83 

Contribution  to  the  niutal  relief  fund   96. 50 

Repairs   167. 81 

Taxes  and  insurance   88. 84 

Prizes,  library   190. 82 

Surplus  ,   117.66 


Total   2,748.67 


SCHOOL  FOB  CABnrETUAEINa  MAINTAINED  BT  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOB  THE  FBOTECTION  OF  AFFBENTICES,  FABIS. 

In  1867  this  association,  known  as  the  Patronage  indusirUl  dea 
enfants  de  Vebentsterie,^^  organized  manital  competitions  intended  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  apprentice  marquetry  workera, 
block  cutters,  turners,  wood  caiMrers,  chair  joiners,  and  cabinet- 
makers. These  competitions  have  been  continued  every  year  since. 
In  1873  a  drawing  school  was  established  in  which  the  instruction 
given  relates  specially  to  the  furniture-making  industries. 

The  present  aim  of  the  association  is  to  give  to  the  apprentices  a  theo- 
retical training  which  they  do  not  obtain  in  the  shops;  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  industry  by  creating,  through  manual  competitions,  a 
rivalry  among  apprentices  and  young  workmen,  and  also  to  stinmlate 
designers,  through  competitions,  to  the  development  of  new  ideas  in 
decoration,  by  means  of  exhibitions  of  the  works  executed  in  these 
competitions  and  of  works  of  art  in  decoi-ativo  furniture,  such  as 
carved  work,  inlaid  work,  trimmings,  artistic  ironwork,  etc.  It  also 
seeks  to  put  workmen  and  artists  in  pattern  drawing  in  touch  with 
manufacturers  who  may  wish  to  employ  them. 

The  courses  are  <y^n  for  10  months  each  year.  Tuition  is  free. 
The  piogramme  of  theoretical  work  comprises  drawing  from  relief, 
technical  drawing,  elementary  geometry,  descriptive  and  applied 
geometry,  perspective,  and  modeling. 

The  manual  competitions  occur  every  Sunday  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December. 

From  120  to  125  pupils  are  enrolled  each  year,  the  number  in  actual 
attendance  averaging  from  90  to  100. 

Rewards  are  granted  to  pupils  who  complete  the  different  courses, 
to  apprentices  entering  the  manmd  competitions,  and  to  draftsmen  in 
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the  designers'  competition.  These  rewards  consist  of  savings-bank 
accounts,  tools,  drawing  instruments,  books,  engravings,  medals,  and 
diplomas.  The  manual  competitions  are  decided  by  juries  composed 
of  workmen  and  proprietors  appointed  by  the  patrons'  association. 
The  designers'  competition  is  decided  by  a  jury  of  four  members  named 
by  the  contestants  and  four  by  the  association,  who  in  turn  select  a 
presiding-  j  uror. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  school  for  1899  were  11,309  francs  (¥2,183), 
of  which  amount  1,000  francs  ($193)  were  received  as  a  subsidy  from, 
the  department  of  commerce,  6,500  francs  ($1,256)  from  the  city  of 
Paris,  1,590  francs  ($307)  from  membership  fees,  and  the  remainder 
from  various  sources,  including  1,235  francs  ($336)  subscribed  by  indi- 
Tiduals.  The  expenditures  were  12,453  francs  ($2,404)  divided  as 
follows:  Salaries  of  teachers,  1,926  francs  ($372);  administration,  1,280 
francs  ($247);  rent,  3,000  franco  ($386);  other  expenditores,  7,247 
francs  ($1,399). 

coiuBtESPcarDBnrcE  schooIi  ov  fi^ttr  mLiiizro,  etc.,  tabib. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  was  decided  on  at  a  conference  of 
leading  representatives  of  the  milling  industry  and  of  the  grain  and 
flour  trade  of  Paris,  held  on  March  12, 1891.  A  committee 'of  patron- 
age and  a  council  of  administration  and  instruction  were  appointed 
and  the  school  sma  opened  on  the  first  day  of  April  following.  The 
school  has  received  the  active  support  and  encouragement  of  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  belonging  to  the  grain  and  flour  trade  and  kindred 
industries.  It  has  also  received  the  moral  support  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  and  the  ministries  of  public 
instruction,  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  of  t^^cuUure. 

The  plan  of  instruction  pursued  consists  in  publishing  a  series  of 
questions  on  milling  operations  in  the  Milling  Journal  (Journal  de  la 
mevnerie),  the  official  organ  of  the  school,  which  is  sent  to  each  pupil. 
Once  a  month  the  pupil  mails  answers  to  these  questions  to  the  admin- 
istrative council  of  the  school.  The  pupil's  replies  to  the  questions 
are  graded  in  five  d^rees.  The  council  prepares  and  puUishes  the 
correct  answers  from  month  to  month,  which  the  pupil  may  compare 
with  his  own  work. 

The  design  of  tJiis  instruction  is  to  combine  the  elements  essential 
to  regular  trade  courses,  and  to  propagate  in  a  practical  way  the  idea 
of  technical  instruction  for  millers.  The  course  is  completed  by 
written  and  oral  examinations  at  Paris  in  September  of  each  year,  on 
which  is  based  the  conferring  of  a  diploma,  or  a  certificate  of  capacity 
or  of  aptitude,  as  the  case  may  bo.  The  holding  of  the  annual  exami- 
nation at  Paris  enables  the  council  to  assemble  in  one  place  a  number 
of  the  pupils,  to  give  them  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  milling 
apparatus,  and  to  .take  them  on  visits  to  lai^  modem  mills  m  Paris 
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and  its  suburbs.  At  this  examination  prizes  are  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  the  pupils'  several  returns  on  the  questions. 

The  annual  cost  of  instruction  to  pupil  subscribers  U  10  francs 
($1.93),  no  charge  being  made  for  the  copies  of  the  Milling  Journal. 

The  coarse  opens  November  1  and  closes  Sept«aber  15.  The  pro- 
gramme is  in  seven  divisions,  the  subjects  embraced  in  each  division 
and  the  details  being  as  follows: 

First  division:  Raw  mBterials  and  mill  products — A.  Wheat:  Varietiefl  of  native 

and  foreign  wheat;  physical  structure  of  wheat;  chemical  composition  of  the  wheat 
grain;  varieties  of  wheat  commonly  used  in  French  milla;  their  natnre  and  charac- 
teriatic  properties;  impnrities  in  wheat;  diseases  of  wheat;  parasites  of  wheat; 
transportation  and  warehousing;  mixtures  of  wheat  for  milling.  B.  Flour:  Kinds 
and  comparative  values  of  the  flour  admitted  to  the  French  markets;  the  testing  of 
various  kinds  of  flour,  (1)  for  whiteness  and  parity,  (2)  for  the  quantity  of  gluten  it 
contains,  (3)  as  to  the  hygrometric  conditions,  and  (4)  for  adnltarants;  warehonsing 
o£  floor;  diemical  compontloa  o{  flour.  C.  Bnins:  Chemical  oompontion  of  brans; 
comparative  qualities  of  the  bnms  resulting  from  the  different  methods  of  grinding. 

Second  division:  Cleaning — The  apparatus  necessary  for  cleaning;  theory  of  clean- 
ing; work  and  results  obtained  with  each  piece  and  with  the  combined  appafatus; 
qualities  which  well-cleaned  wheat  must  retain;  washing;  moietening  of  wheat;  its 
utility  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wheat;  preparation  of  the  grains  for  grinding; 
splitting  degermers;  rollers. 

Third  divimon:  Grinding,  etc. — A.  Grinding  with  atones:  Forms,  dimensions,  and 
amuigemcnt  of  stones;  velocity  of  stones;  flttjn^  the  (irons]  of  the  stones; 

dresaii^  and  preparation  of  stones;  embedding  of  the  rynds;  setting  and  balancii^ 
stones;  cutting  of  the  radial  grooves  and  of  the  handles;  mending;  airing  of  the 
stones.  B.  Crushing  with  rollers:  Ontline  strut-ture  of  a  roller  apparatus  and  the 
details  of  its  constrac!tion;  theory  of  operation  of  rollers;  gradual  reduction  (tech- 
nically so  called ) ;  materials  of  which  rollers  are  made;  importance  of  the  choice  of 
these  materials;  different  methods  of  operating  and  controlling  roller  apparatus; 
blowing  into  such  apparatus;  ratio  of  the  production  of  rollers  to  their  dimensions 
and  to  the  power  employed;  distribution  of  the  crushing  power;  comparati\'e  product 
of  each  passing  8cx»rding  to  the  method  and  syst^  employed.  C.  Grinding  by 
qwdal  machinery — Disintegrators  and  grannlators:  Technical  desfription  of  each  of 
these  machines;  operation  and  principles  of  grinding.  D.  Scourers:  Systems,  oper- 
ation, and  utility  of  scourers. 

Fourth  division:  Reducing — Theory  of  reducing;  apparatus  for  reducing  grits  to 
flour;  reduction  by  millstones;  reduction  by  porcelain  or  by  smooth-cast  rollers; 
reduction  by  disintegrators. 

fifth  division:  Bolting  and  sifting — Theory  of  these  processes;  the  different 
aystems;  ordinary  bolters;  cylindrical  bolters;  centrifugal  bolters;  horizontal  con- 
duits; the  &tbrics  for  bolters  and  ^ves— gauze  wire  cloths,  French  and  foreign  silks; 
installation  of  metallic  tissue  screens;  repair  and  cleaning  of  bolter  surfaces;  instal- 
lation of  bolters  in  certain  special  systems  of  milling;  theory  of  cleaning  grits  and 
semolina;  flnifthers,  bran  brashes;  flonr  mixers,  baggers,  elevators,  automatic 
scales,  etc. 

Sixth  division:  Motive  powers — Physical  and  mechanical  principles;  natural  and 
artificial  motive  power;  hydraulic  motors;  wheels  with  plane  floats  (undershot); 
wheels  with  curved  floats  (undershot);  bide  wheels;  bucket  wheels  (overshot); 
hanging  wheels;  turbines;  determination  of  the  motive  power  of  streams;  low 
water;  high  water;  sluices;  calculation  of  delivery  of  streams;  direct  fall;  converti- 
ble fall;  windmills;  steam  ei^nes;  gas  and  p^roleum  engines;  electric  motors; 
theory  of  speeds  to  be  f^ven  transmitting  elements  (shafts,  pulleys,  and^^earinga) . 
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8eTentli  ilivinon:  General  priuciples  of  the  Imker'a  trade — Operations  of  bread 
making;  theor>'  of  bread  making;  preparation  of  the  dough;  practical  and  rapid 
ways  of  appraising  floure.  Leavens  and  yeasta — Their  preparation;  different  states 
of  the  leaven;  applying  the  leaven  for  kneading;  dough  working;  preparing  fresh 
leaven;  saving  over  leaven;  yeasts;  beer  yeaat;  grain  yeast;  working  on  yeasts; 
keeping  of  yeasts  and  leaven?.  Water  in  bread  making:  Temperature;  quantity 
neccfnarr;  hydration  of  bread;  bran  water — its  object  and  its  inconveniences;  use  ol 
rait;  kneading;  doughs;  preparation  of  the  dough;  weiglung;  shape  of  loaf,  etc.; 
setting  the  loaves  In  pan8;.\'ariou8  proccspes  of  bread  making;  kneading  troughs — 
ordinary  trouglis  and  machine  kneadera.  Oven»— their  constaiiction;  firing;  baking 
of  the  bread;  placing  in  oven;  length  of  the  baking;  ways  of  keeping  the  oven  steam; 
removing  from  the  oven;  diFtinctive  quality  of  a  good  baking;  steaming  apparatus; 
jiyronicters;  different  kinds  of  breads;  keeping  of  bread;  the  various  utensils  nsed 
in  the  baking  business. 

The  school  nuniber.s  nmong  its  pupils  not  only  apprentices  and 
young  workmen,  but  even  foi*einen  and  superintendents  of  mills.  Tho 
number  of  pupils  on  January  1,  1899,  was  67.  This  shows  a  distinct 
loss  from  previous  years.  In  1896  the  number  was  119.  The  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  this  s<*hool  amounts  to  only  a  small  sum,  the  prin- 
cipal expense  being  for  printing  and  cost  of  correspondence. 

SCHOOL  OF  EOBBESHOEZNO,  PABZB. 

This  school  was  established  in  1893  by  the  Journeymen  Farriers' 
Union  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  Its  beginnings  were  difficult, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  means,  ljut  a  better  organization  was  secured 
after  it  had  received  financial  aid  from  the  municipal  council.  Its  aim 
is  to  impart  theoretical  instruction  on  every  subject  pertaining  to  tho 
farriers'  trade,  and  to  supplement  this  instruction  with  some  genej*al 
ideas  on  the  treatment  to  be  given  to  animals  while  awaiting  a  veteri- 
nary''s  aid,  in  case  either  of  accident  or  of  disease. 

The  courses  arc  given  at  the  headquarters  of  the  union  and  in  sub- 
ordinate sections  in  different  quarters  of  Paris.  They  are  given  by 
three  instructors  under  the  supervision  of  the  union's  officers,  and 
occupy  an  average  of  six  hours  a  week.  The  programme  comprises 
the  fitting  of  all  ordinary  kinds  of  iron  shoes,  the  modification  of  the 
shoe  to  suit  any  diseased  condition  of  the  foot,  and  first  care  of  the 
horse  in  case  of  disease  or  accident. 

The  total  attendance  upon  the  main  school  and  the  different  sections 
is  about  350. 

In  1899  the  receipts  of  the  school  were  1,120  francs  ($216),  of  which 
amount  500  francs  {J&96.50)  were  received  as  subsidy  from  the  city  of 
Paris.    The  expenditures  were  equal  to  the  total  receipts. 

SCHOOL  FOB  AFPBSNTICES  AND  JOTTBNSYKEN  IN  THS  HOUSX- 
FUBNISEING-  TBADSB,  PABIS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  187i  for  the  technical  training  of  appren- 
tices and  workmen  in  the  house-furnishing  industry  as  cabinetmakers, 
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<A,rrcr8,  chair  makers,  joiners,  wood  turners,  marquetry  makers, 
upholsterers,  pattern  makers,  sculptors  on  plaster,  chasers,  molders, 
billiard  workei-s,  molding  makers,  etc. 

The  governing  board  is  composed  of  15  membei*8,  of  whom  5  arc 
from  the  cabinetworkers'  union,  5  from  the  wood  soulptors'  union, 
and  5  from  the  union  of  billiard  workers  of  the  Seine.  Only  mem- 
bers of  the  furniture  trades  unions  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
school. 

The  couraes  begin  September  13  and  close  July  15.  The  pr<^ramme 
comprises  linear  drawing,  sketching  and  drafting  of  plans,  architecture 
and  perspective  in  relation  to  furniture  making,  decorative  and  orna- 
mental caiTing,  modeling,  study  of  styles,  and  history  of  art — 10  hours 
per  week;  molding,  pattern  making,  and  plaster  sculpturing  as  applied 
to  furniture  making — 4:  hours  per  week;  study  of  wood  carving  and 
assembling — 2  hours  per  week.  Five  instructoi"s  are  employed  in  the 
various  departments.    Tuition  is  free. 

The  receipts  of  this  school  consist  of  subsidies  from  the  State,  from 
the  city  of  Paris,  and  from  various  trades  unions.  In  the  budget  for 
tiie  3'ear  1S99  these  items  are  reported  as  follows:  From  the  State, 
800  francs  ($154);  from  the  city  of  Paris,  8,000  francs  ($1,544);  from 
the  trades  unions,  450  francs  ($87).  The  total  expenditures  were  10,225 
francs  ($1,973),  leaving  a  deficit  of  975  francs  ($188). 

The  total  attendance  on  January  1,  1899,  was  128  pupils. 

TECHNICAL  COTTRSES  BELATINa  TO  UASONST  UAXNTAHnED  BT 
ESEPLOTEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  PARIS. 

These  courses  were  organized  in  1890  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
young  men  a  thorough  training  in  the  theoretical  branches  pertaining 
to  masonry  and  stonecutting.  At  first  there  were  but  2  courses — one 
in  linear  drawing  and  geometry,  and  one  for  the  stud}-  of  construc- 
tion in  all  its  details.  A  course  in  stereotomy  was  added  iQ"1892,  and 
one  in  mensuration  in  1897.  These  courses  begin  October  15  and  end 
April  1. 

The  programme  allots  4  hours  a  week  to  each  of  the  four  following 
courses:  Elementary  geometry  and  linear  drawing;  science  of  con- 
stmction,  with  study  of  materials  and  building  laws;  measurements 
of  work  done  (weekly  nsits  to  work  yards) ;  stereotomy  (stonecutting), 
and  drawing  of  diagrams.  The  instruction  equipment  includes  table.s, 
benches,  drawing  boards,  squares,  T-squares,  paper,  patterns,  collec- 
tions of  plans,  facades,  models,  etc. 

The  total  attendance  January  1,  1899,  was  420. 

The  budget  for  1899  shows  a  subsidy  of  500  francs  ($96.50)  from  the 
State  and  200  francs  ($38.60)  from  the  chamber  of  commerce.  A  bal- 
ance of  4,871.15  francs  ($940,13)  was  contributed  by  the  association. 
The  total  expenditures  were  5,571.15  francs  ($1,075.23). 
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XBCHNICAIi  GOUSSES  IN  CUTTINa  XAINTAmD  BT  UKZON  <M? 
MA8TBB  TAILOBfi, 

These  courses  were  organized  in  1890  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
cutting  and  finishing  to  young  men  who  are  without  the  means  of 
paying  for  instruction.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  school  is  to  teach 
new  methods.  The  courses  are  directed  by  the  council  of  the  union, 
mainly  through  its  president  and  general  secretary.  The  sessions  are 
held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  union  on  Wednesday  evenings, 
beginning  at  8.30  o'clock.  The  programme  covers  particularly  the 
following  features: 

Cutting  of  garments  for  men,  women,  and  children,  and  of  military 
clothes,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  proportion;  explanation  and  use 
ef  the  more  scientific  systems  of  "integral  measurement"  and  "tri- 
angulation;"  studies  in  finishing  and  in  the  difficult  parts  of  the  trade; 
reciprocal  instruction;  demonstration  of  the  different  tools  and  appli- 
ances used  in  cutting;  ordinary  business  principles. 

The  sessions  are  supplemented  each  evening  by  lectures  on  pomts 
suggested  in  the  evening's  work.  The  instruction  equipment  com- 
prises tables  covered  with  black  cloth  for  marking  out,  several  mani- 
kins and  busts  of  normal  and  abnormal  forms,  squares,  rules,  and 
other  instiniments,  and  a  technical  library  containing  wortcs  on  all  the 
methods  of  cutting  taught  by  the  instructors. 

The  attendance  varies  from  80  to  100.  All  tiie  pupils  adopt  the 
tailors'  trade,  beginning  aa  journeymen  cuttei^.  Some  of  them  event- 
ually become  foremen  of  shops. 

COTTBSES  OF  TH£  POIiTTXOHKlO  ASSOCIATION,  PARIS. 

This  association  for  popular  instruction  was  founded  in  1830.  Its 
purpose  was  "to  spread  among  the  laboring  classes  the  instruction 
which  forms  the  basis  of  our  modern  society."  Beginning  with  14 
Goui'ses  in'lSSO,  it  grew  steadily  until  during  the  school  year  1898-99 
there  were  6TS  courses.  The  association  has  24  branches  in  Paris  and 
several  in  the  suburban  communes.  It  has,  in  addition,  organized 
various  other  societies  in  Paris,  in  the  departments,  and  in  the  colonies. 

The  courses  of  study  are  free  and  are  given  in  tiie  evening.  Th&y 
cover  a  wide  range  of  sabjects  and  are  intended  for  all  classes  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  employees  who  desire  to  continue  their  education. 
The  teachers  are  recruited  from  the  various  professions,  namely,  civil 
and  mechanical  engineers,  lawyers,  physicians,  authors,  artists,  account- 
ants, publicists,  officials,  etc. 

The  subjects  taught  may  be  grouped  into  nz  general  divisions, 
namely,  industrial,  commercial,  art,  agricultural,  physical  culture, 
and  general  courses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing which  classes  are  held  in  eaih  of  the  industrial  or  trade  branches: 
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BOCRS  PEK  WEKK  DEVOTER  TO  RACH  SPBJECT  IN  THE  INDHSTRIAL  AND  TRADI 
COtJRSEB  or  THE  POLYTXCHNIC  ASSOCIATION.  PARIS. 


Bnbjertii  ttuight. 

Total 

leSMHU 

Total  hoan  per  week— all 

classes. 

per 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

year. 

year. 

yeiir. 

year. 

—  . — ■  —  ■  - —       '  — — — ■ — " 

— — — ~ 
6 

9 

g 

a 
w 

2 

-  2 

2 

4 

* 

2 

2 

A 

Boiler  ftnd  8teua-«ngine  tendlag  

3 
14 

4 

14 

4 

16 

« 

20 

0 
21 

29 

30 

38 

42 

4 

b 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

8 

9 

12 

u 

Machine  fltting  

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

8 

8 

10 

10 

Hodelinff  

6 

6 

10 

12 

12 

Ptintli^  on  porcelain  and  on  fans  

17 

» 

26 

28 

80 

16 
10 
1 

10 
8 

2 

16 

.  'S 

20 
10 

2 

24 
U 
3 

The  association  possesses  a  library  of  about  1,000  volumes,  apparatus 
for  demonstrations,  and  a  collection  of  models,  views,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  each  school  year  a  prize  competition  is  held  for  each 
branch  of  studj'.  In  order  to  enter  the  competition  pupils  must  have 
attended  at  least  two  years.  The  prize  winners  receive  medals  and 
books,  together  with  certificates  specifying  the  nature  of  the  prizes  won. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  oa 
January  1  of  each  year  from  1895  to  1899: 


ATTENDANCE  ON'  ALL  COURSES  OF  THB  POLYTECHNIC  ASSOCIATION,  PARIS.  18B6  TO  1888. 


Nature  of  Instmctton. 

'  Total 
attend- 
ance. 

Indns- 
trial 
counes. 

Commer- 
cial 
OMinei. 

Oeneml 

courses. 

Art 

courses. 

Agricul- 
tural 
courses. 

PhTSlcaJ 

culture. 

2.420 

2.600 
2.750 
3,062 
8,116 

6,200 
6,610 
6,990 
6,120 

«,m 

1.770 
1,980 
2,100 
2,023 
2,010 

1,200 
1,600 
1,960 

2,m 

2,028 

120 
115 
127 
135 
137 

90 
95 
103 
106 
110 

10,808 
11,800 
18,020 
13,400 

18,  no 

U8».  

The  total  receipts  and  expenditures  during' 1899  were  as  follows: 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OP  THE  POLYTECHNIC  ASSOCIATION,  PARIS,  1899. 


RecdptB. 

Amount. 

Expenditures. 

Amount. 

SaMdIa: 

fl.544.00 
2,896.00 
164.05 
640.64 
846.90 

8165.98 
127.77 
191.68 

1,301.89 
956.88 

2,139.27 
2^.42 
866.92 

Prom  private  persons  

Printing,  advertising,  pubUcaUons, 
i  etc  

Donations  from  the  teachers  

Total  

6,489.68 

^489.68 
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SOCIETY  FOB  TBAI>£  AND  TEOHKICAIi  ZNSTB.U0TION  KBIiATINO 
TO  lEABim  FISHINa,  PABIB. 

ThiH  society  was  organized  in  1895  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
among  wea  fishermen  the  knowledge  needed  for  lessening  the  dangers 
of  their  trade  and  for  drawing  from  its  practice  the  gi'eatest  benefit 
possible.  No  previous  effort  to  provide  such  instruction  bad  been 
made  in  Fiunce.  To  accomplish  its  purpose  the  society  has  procured 
the  creation  of  special  fishing  schools  in  a  number  of  maritime  towns. 
The  most  important  schools  of  this  class  are  those  at  Los  Sables  and 
Marseille,  which  are  municipal;  one  at  BouIogne-sur-Mer,  which  is 
attached  to  the  agricultural  station  at  that  place;  one  at  Dieppe,  which 
was  created  by  the  local  board  of  ti'ade;  and  schools  at  Le  Croisic, 
Arcachon,  and  Philippevillo,  which  are  maintained  b}'  local  associa- 
tions. Schools' are  still  directed  by  the  society  at  Gi'oix,  La  Bochelle, 
and  Le  Treport.  These  three  schools  receive  subsidies  from  the  min- 
istry of  marine,  the  central  Government  having  decided  that  a  portion 
of  tlie  money  annually  gmnted  to  encoui'ogc  the  deep  sea  fisheries 
shoidd  be  devoted  to  such  schools.  These  various  schools  are  under 
the  patronage  of  the  boards  of  ti'ade  of  their  respective  localities. 
In.struction  is,  as  a  general  rule,  given  in  buildings  provided  free  of 
cost  by  the  municipalities  or  1x>ards  of  trade.  At  Marseille  and  Bou- 
lognc-sur-Mer  the  schools  are  installed  on  old  war  ves^iels  donated  for 
tlieir  u.se  by  the  ministry  of  marine  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction.  At  Marseille  the  pupils  holding  scholarships  are  lodged 
on  board. 

The  instruction  varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the  fishermen  in  the 
different  localities.  Thus,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  where  steam  fishing 
1>oats  are  used  the  programme  is  more  extensive  than  at  Groix,  where 
only  sailboats  are  employed. 

At  Marseille  the  programme  of  instruction  is  more  comprehensive 
than  in  the  other  schools.  Two  years  arc  required  to  complete  the 
course.  Complete  instruction  is  given  in  all  that  relates  to  the  fishing 
industry,  the  making,  repairing,  and  placing  of  nets,  the  habits  of  fish 
and  other  sea  animals  useful  as  food,  the  management  of  vessels,  the 
elements  of  medicine  and  care  of  the  injured,  sea  cuitcnts,  geography, 
elements  of  geography,  etc.  In  all  the  schools  coui'sos  are  given  in 
navigation,  handling  of  nets,  social  economy,  and  first  care  of  the 
injured.  The  theoretical  instruction  is  supplemented  by  practical 
exercises  on  the  sea.  A  r<jsum6  of  the  apparatus  used  will  give  an  idea 
of  tlie  practical  character  of  the  instruction  imparted.  This  comprises 
the  instruments  needed  for  taking  bearings  (sextants  and  octants), 
mariner's  compass,  log,  charts,  emergency  medicine  chests,  models  of 
various  fishing  machines,  tools  and  apparatus  for  exercises  in  hand- 
ling sail  rigging,  and  in  taking  up  and  repairing  fishing  gear;  also  a 
technical  library,  etc. 
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The'society  completes  its  work  by  organizing  competitions,  confer- 
ences, and  exhibitions,  and  by  publishing  works  intended  to  popularize 
knowledge  in  its  field.  It  proposes  to  give  the  diploma  of  fishing 
master  to  pupils  acquiring  the  requisite  knowledge. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  1899  amounted  to 
16,81T  francs  ($3,246),  of  which  6,500  francs  ^1,255)  represented  the 
subsidy  from  the  National  Government. 

COUBSSS  OF  TES  PHII.01CATZ0  SOCIXTT,  BOBDEATTX. 

This  society  was  founded  in  1808,  and  is  thus  one  of  the  oldest 
private  associations  for  the  advancement  of  popular  and  technical 
knowledge  in  France,  lt^is  the  successor  of  the  Museum  of  Public 
Instruction,  founded  in  1783. 

Its  first  energies  were  devoted  to  a  course  of  general  education.  As 
its  activities  became  moi*o  widespread  it  began,  in  1839,  to  devote  itself 
to  the  organization  of  courses  of  instruction  for  adults.  Later  it 
gave  to  these  courses  an  almost  exclusively  industrial  and  technical 
character.  Since  1874  it  has  been  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  Superior  School  of  Industry,  at  Bordeaux.  One  of  its  means  of 
encouraging  industry  is  the  holding  of  industrial  and  art  exhibitions. 

Eight  school  buildings  are  utilized  by  the  society  for  its  classes, 
which  open  on  October  15  and  close  June  15.  Pupils  must  be  at  least 
15  years  of  age,  must  pass  an  entrance  examination,  and  laiy  a 
mati'iculation  fee. 

The  courses  of  instruction  include  i*eading,  penuianship,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  algebra,  accounting,  grammar,  physical  and  commercial 
geography,  stenography  and  typewriting,  English,  German,  and 
Spanish  languages,  geometrical  and  industrial  drawing,  ornamental 
drawing,  art  applied  to  industry,  mechanical  drawing,  architectural 
drawing,  drawing  for  the  coach-making  industry,  physics  and  chem- 
istry applied  to  industry,  modeling  and  wood  carving,  stonecutting, 
wood  joinery,  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  upholstery,  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  boiler  making  and  forge  work,  machine  fitting,  locksmith- 
ing  and  wrought-iron  work,  boiler  and  engine  tending,  wine  making, 
commercial  law,  cooking,  garment  cutting,  embroideiy,  dressmaking, 
and  weaving. 

Instruments,  apparatus,  and  tools  are  provided  for  practical  demon- 
strations. The  society  also  possesses  a  commercial  and  industrial 
museum  and  a  library. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  on  January  1,  of  each 
year  from  1895  to  1899,  on  the  various  courses  maintained  by  the 
society: 


ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  VARIOUS  COURSES  MAINTAINED  BY  THE  PHILOHATIC  SOCTErT, 

BORDEAUX,  1896  TO  UHMH 


Year, 

Industrial 
evanm. 

CommeF' 
coanei. 

1,350 
1,801 
1,898 

2,  on 

1,998 

1,074 
1,4S& 
1,398 

i.ai4 

1,777 

2,424 

a,2as 
s,xn 

3,708 
3,775 

Followiug*  is  a  statement  of  the  raccipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
society: 


Berapts: 

Contribationg — 

From  the  State   $2,123.00 

From  the  department   386. 00 

Prom  the  city  of  Bordeaax   1, 930. 06 

From  the  chamber  of  commerce..   .  ...  926. 40 

AsBeasments  of  members   ..     6, 500. 24 

Tuition  fees  „   734. 37 

Other  receipts   5, 515. 57 


Total  18,116.58 


Expenditures: 

Salaries  of  teachere,  etc  ,    ,   7,631.11 

Matuials  and  other  expenses   10,172.96 

Surpliw  receipts  ,   311. 49 


Total....  I8,11&M 


OOTTIUtSS  OF  TEE  BHdKB  BOCXKtT  FOB  TBADS  ESUCATXOIT,  LTOS'. 

This  society  was  organized  at  Lyon  in  1864  for  the  pui'poae  of  estab- 
lishing courses  of  instruction  for  adults,  especially  trade  and  technical 
courses  for  workmen,  apprentices,  and  clerks.  It  was  intended  to  fill 
a.  void,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  subse- 
quent pn^ress  of  the  society^s  work.  The  organization  resembles 
those  of  Paris,  except  that  the  pupils  pay  matriculation  fees  of  from 
3  to  0  franca  (¥0.58  to  $1.16),  accoi-ding  to  the  nature  of  the  course. 
Since  its  foundation  no  changes  hare  been  made  in  Uie  plan  of  organ- 
ization, but  the  number  of  courses  has  greatly  increased. 

The  classes  maintained  by  the  societ}'  are  in  session  on  week  days 
from  S  to  10  p.  m.  from  October  1  to  March  31.  Sunday  morning 
sessions  are  also  held  during  this  period.  Sessions  are  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  instruction  comprises  industrial,  commercial,  and  general 
branches,  separate  courses  being  given  for  male  and  female  pupils. 
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The  following'  statements  show  the  subjects  taught  in  the  industrial 
department  and  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

HODBS  PES  WEEK  DBVOTKD  TO  EACH  8UBJBCT  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  PKPARTMKNT, 
BH6NE  society  FOEl  TRADE  EDUCATION,  LYON. 

nmrarauLEi  covbses  voh  ]iue.s«. 


Applied  mathemRtlrs 
Btrength  of  materiiila 


Snbjerti. 

Pint  'Second 
fear.  1  ycetr. 

Tlilrd 
year. 

Pourth 
year. 

2  2 
1   

Physics  and  chemistry  

Electricity  

Tbwrj  of  maDufftcturing  

Study  of  spun  threads  

Practical  weavinR  

Trade  drawing  for  joiners  

Drawing  with  cord  (dlKgmmmtog}  

Trade  drawing  for  locksmiths  

Omamental  hammered  work...  

Trade  drawing  for  tlnsnilthi!  

Trade  drawing  and  oattlns  fraiipholMercn  

Trade  drawing  for  machinists  and  coppersmiths 

Trade  drawlnir  for  coach  nutken  

Cutting  for  unora  

CntUng  for  BhoemakeiB  

Practical  work  for  Bboemakers  

Linear  drawing  

Trade  drawing  for  carpenters  

Indo^rlal  drawing  

Photogntphy  

Perspective  

Administrative  law  


Hoon  per  week. 


 1  

2 
Z 

2  !  

3 
4 

 1 

1 

1 

4 

 1 

1 

4 
6 

2 
4 

3 

i 

6 

6 

1 

USmrSTBIAI.  COVBSES  FOB  PEnALBS. 


Siil^ecta. 


Hours  per  week. 


First  Second,  Third  Fourth 
year,     year,  ]  year.  year. 


Bnrtng,  catUng,  dretnuAking,  and  linen  goods  embrolderj-. 

Drawing  for  embroidery  work  

Embroiaery  

Hllllnery  and  novelties  

Phjrsios  and  chemlBtrr  

Photography  

Indiisuinl  drawing  

Perspective  

Pwi^>e<:tlTO  drawing  

Painting  


2  1  2 

4  1  4 

4  t  4 

2   


All  of  the  special  technical  courses,  such  as  those  for  carpentry, 
locksmith ing-,  tirismithmg,  upholstery,  jewelry  making,  wagon  mak- 
ing, machinery,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  etc., are  installed,  with  proper 
appliances  for  each  trade,  in  the  building  that  the  society  has  had 
specially  constructed 

It  is  of  interest  to  get  the  exact  point  of  view  of  the  society  in 
respect  to  its  efforts  for  technical  education.  This  it  has  very  clearly 
stated  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  pamphlet  which  it  prepared 
for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889: 

It  is  useful  to  explain  what  the  society  moans  by  trade  education 
{enfteigrieinent  profemionneC).  For  a  great  many  persons  tratle  educa- 
tion means  manual  exercises  or  an  appreuticcship,  more  oi 
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{ilete,  in  a  trade.  The  society  gives  no  such  meaning  to  the  expression, 
t  offers  no  apprenticeship  system,  nor  mannal  work,  or  at  least  no 
manual  work  other  than  that  necessary  for  showing  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  theoretical  instruction  given  in  its  courses.  Thus,  carpen- 
ters make  models  in  wood  as  an  application  of  their  courses  in  drawing^; 
the  locksmiths  make  wrotigfat-iron  ornaments  as  a  complement  of  their 
work  in  drawing;  the  stonccuttera  and  builders  make  plaster  casts  in 
execution  of  their  sketches  in  class.  But  apprenticeship,  properly 
speaking,  nowhere  exists  in  our  courses.  We  speak  of  trade  educa- 
tion and  not  apprenticeship  in  a  trade.  The  instruction  given  in  each 
trade  is  only  tne  theoretical  knowledge  necessary  in  the  intelligent 
exercise  of  the  trade.  As  to  apprenticeship  itself,  the  society  believes 
that  it  should  be  given  in  the  snop  and  not  in  the  class  room. 

These  ideas  arc  the  same  as  those  which  underlie  the  system  of 
industrial  schools  of  Belgium. 

The  educational  depai'tment  is  managed  by  a  }>oard  consisting  of 
five  members,  one  of  whom  is  the  director  of  the  society.  The  teach- 
ing personnel  consists  of  30  instructors  in  the  industrial  course,  13  in 
the  courses  for  females,  and  18  in  the  commercial  courses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  on  the  1st  of  January 
of  each  year  from  1895  to  1898: 

ATTENDANCE  IX  IXDUSTRIAL  AND  COUMERCIAL  COITEtSES  OF  THE  RHOnE  SOCIETY 
FOR  TRADE  EDUCATION,  LYON,  1^  TO  1898. 


YwT. 


Avcn.K' 

AviTwg« 

Tula  I. 

ptT 

Total, 

COUtTC. 

ai 

41 

1, 379 

85 

2,072 

43 

1,877 

87 

ii,2(i« 

« 

40 

2,»5 

45 

l.Ml 

The  work  done  by  the  pupils  is  examined  at  the  end  of  each  year 
by  the  administrative  board  and  the  director  of  the  society.  The  work 
done  in  some  of  the  courses,  such  as  ornamental  and  6gural  drawing, 
modern  languages,  etc.,  is  passed  upon  by  a  board  consisting  of  com- 
petent persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  society.  Awards  are 
given  to  pupils.  They  consist  of  honorable  mention,  gold,  bronze,  and 
silver  medals,  books,  and  bank  accounts,  these  last  mentioned  being 
offered  by  various  associations. 

Following  is  the  budget  of  this  school  for  1899: 

Kercipta: 

Contributiona — 

From  the  State  ;   J2,509iO0 

Ftoiu  the  department  -   1,158.00 

From  the  city  of  Lyon   3, 474. 00 

From  the  chamber  of  commerce   1, 158. 00 

From  trade  unions   112. 91 

From  various  aseociationa   326. 1 7 

From  iodividtials  vr,^M3hyGo^lt 
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Beceii>ta— Concluded. 
Aasewmenta — 

From  active  menibera   $780. 86 

From  hoDorary  members  .'   667. 42 

Tuition  fees   4,519.29 

Receipts  from  other  sources   415. 07 


Total  receipts   16,972.42 

Deficit   304. 35 


Total   16,270.77 


Expenditures: 

Teaching  personnel   H,  641. 39 

Director  and  administrative  personnel   1,930.00 

Rent,  insurance,  heat   3, 276. 14 

General  expenses   810. 71 

Materials,  library   256. 14 

Distribution  of  prizes   512. 08 

Printing   258.  62 

Miscellaneous  expenditures   591. 69 


Total   16,276.77 


INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

The  object  of  those  schools  is  perhaps  indicated  with  sufficient 
clearness  in  the  above  title.  They  are  institutions  in  which  drawing 
is  taught  in  view  of  its  application  to  particular  classes  of  industrial 
work.    In  some  schools  modeling  is  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

A  litit  of  cities  which  contain  the  best  examples  of  these  schools  has 
been  given  in  the  introduction.    Descriptions  of  a  few  schools  ToUow. 

uuinciPAL  DKAwnra  school,  caubai. 

This  school  was  created  in  1868,  its  object  being  to  teach  pupils  the 
application  of  drawing  to  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  j'cars  and  comprises  the  study 
and  applications  of  geometrical  principles,  free-hand  drawing,  and 
drawing  from  nature  and  from  sketches.  It  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, viz,  construction,  mechanics,  and  general  drawing.  Six  hours 
per  week  are  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Geometrical 
outlines,  side-view  sketching,  pen  drawing,  scale  drawing,  study  of 
scctioos  or  cuts,  mechanics,  carpentry,  general  studies. 

Supervision  over  the  school  is  exercised  by  a  board  consisting  of 
the  mayor  of  Cambrai  and  11  associates.  Two  instructors  constitute 
the  teaching  personnel. 

The  attendance  on  January  1, 1890,  was  as  follows:  Firet-year  cla.'^s, 
46;  second-year  class,  19;  third-year  class,  10;  making  a  total  of  75. 
The  number  of  graduates  during  the  five  preceding  years  was  as  fol- 
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lows:  1894,  29;  1895,  35;  1896,  33;  1897,  40;  1898,  25.  The  expenses 
of  the  Buhool  are  met  by  subsidies  of  1,000  francs  ($193)  from  the  city 
of  Cambrai  and  8,000  francs  ($579)  from  the  State. 

THS  OEBKAHr-PIXiOXr  SCHOOL  OT  mTTSTBIAIi  DBAWIZTO,  PABIB. 

This  institution  was  acquired  by  the  city  in  1882  at  the  same  time 
that  tlie  Bernard-Palissy  school  of  industrial  art  (which  has  been 
described)  was  made  a  municipal  institution.  It  was  formerly  a  pri- 
vate school  receiving  a  municipal  subsidy.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  this  school  must  be  of  French  nationality  and  at  least  14  years  of 
age,  or  13  if  provided  with  the  certificate  of  primary  education.  Can- 
didates are  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  consisting  of  an 
exorcise  in  geometrical  drawing  and  perspective  of  an  object  of  very 
simple  form  and  a  written  composition.  The  examination  furnishes  a 
means  of  excluding  applicants  who  do  not  possess  a  sufficient  primary 
instruction  or  who  show  no  aptitude  for  drawing. 

In  this  school  the  pupil  is  taught  drawing  in  general.  The  only  aim 
is  to  prepare  him  for  entering  tlie  art  industries;  that  is,  he  is  taught 
drawing  simply  with  a  view  to  its  industrial  application.  The  regular 
course  of  .studies  is  of  three  years'  duration.  Tuition  is  free.  The 
principal  instruction  is  given  during  the  day,  both  morning  and  after- 
noon.   There  are  also  evening  courses.    The  programme  is  as  foUows: 

Firat  year:  Geometrj',  decoration  and  architecture  waab  and  water  color  work; 
history  of  art;  drawing  and  modeling. 

Second  year:  Perspective,  anatomy,  geometrical  drawing  in  wash  color,  lace  work, 
furniture  ornamentation,  history  of  modem  art,  practical  exercises  in  molding. 

Third'yoar:  PerapectlTe,  with  application  to  baildinga  and  funutare,  the  study  of 
styles  and  of  decorative  compoMtion,  fomiture  omaraentation,  etc. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  on  January  1,  1899,  was  101.  Of 
this  number  63  were  in  their  first  year,  23  in  their  second  year,  and 
15  in  their  third  year.    The  number  of  graduates  in  1899  was  19. 

On  completing  their  studies  the  pupils  readily  find  employment  in 
private  establishments  on  account  of  the  knowledge  they  have  gained. 
Their  income  at  the  beginning  is  rarely  less  than  100  francs  ($19.30)  per 
month;  often  it  is  more,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  soon  increased.  An 
association  of  the  alumni,  recently  formed,  will  eventually  assist  in 
procuring  desirable  situations  for  the  graduates.  The  lAce  Trade 
Exchange  has  undertaken  to  secure  places  for  5  pupils  each  year. 

The  municipal  council  has  assisted  many  pupils  to  remain  in  school 
during  the  full  three  years'  course.  This  aid  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  premiums,  to  be  accorded  to 
pupils  whose  parents  are  financially  embarrassed.  The  amount  of  the 
gratuity  varies  according  to  the  application,  work,  and  progress  of 
the  pupils  receiving  it.  It  averages  150  francs  ($28.95)  for  the  second 
year  and  250  francs  ($48.25)  for  the  third  year.    In  special  instances 
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the  city  has  allowed  aume  of  300  to  600  francs  ($57.90  to  $115.80)  to 
maintain  pupils  in  ihe  wAkooh 

General  competitions  are  airangod  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
Pupils  can  not  pa^  from  one  year  to  the  next  unlera  they  are  recogf- 
nized  as  apt  to  profit  by  the  instmdion  daring  the  following  year. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  in  1899  was  54,775  f  ranee 
($10,572),  of  which  amount  46,975  fi«ncs  ($9,066)  were  required  for 
salaries. 

OIBIiS>  DBAVIVO  SGHOOL  07  THE  SBCOND  ASBOHDXSSEKSNT, 

This  school  consisted,  until  16d5,  of  a  special  course  in  drawing 
arranged  to  conform  to  the  prc^ammes  for  the  drawing  schools  of 
the  city.  In  January  of  that  year  the  new  diredj:<es8  added  to  this 
industrial  instruction  designed  to  assist  young  girls  to  a  means  of 
earning  their  own  livelihood.  The  course  of  instructi<m  covers  4 
years,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  subject  being 
the  same  for  all  years.  The  programme  embraces:  Drawing,  9  hours 
per  week;  decorative  composition,  3  hours  per  week;  history  of  art, 
one-half  hour  per  week;  perspective,  1}  hours  per  week;  anatomy,  1 
hour  per  week;  painting  (aquarelle,  gouache,  oil)  porcelain,  fans, 
miniatures,  and  imitation  of  tapestry,  and  plant  and  flower  drawing 
from  nature — 6  hours  per  week.  On  January  1, 1S99,  the  school  had 
$1  pupils. 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  entered  by  the  graduates 
of  the  school  during  the  period,  1896  to  1899: 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  GEABUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'  DRAWING  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SDCOND 
ARKOKDISSEMENT,  PARIS,  1896  TO  1899. 


Year. 

Fan  mak- 
ers. 

ture 
paintere. 

Pattern  dedgners— 

Coramer- 

For  em- 
broidery. 

Forfnr- 

niture. 

Te&ehers. 

ci&]  oocu- 
patioDS. 

3 
4 

2 
2 

1 

S 

8 

2 
1 

t 

1699  

S 

1 

The  subsidy  received  from  the  city  of  Paris  in  1899  was  2,000  francs 
^386). 

GIBUS'  SBAWZNa  SOHOOIi  OF  THE  TENTH  ABSONDISSEMEZn?, 

PABXB. 

This  school  was  opened  in  October,  1895,  at  No.  40  Bue  du  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Martin.  After  a  j'ear''8  operation  the  attendance  became 
so  large  that  the  school  was  moved  to  its  present  location  (No.  69)  in 
the  same  street.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  women  for  occu- 
pations which  afford  an  honorable  means  of  sub^stence  and  which  are 
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also  elevatiofir  in  character.  It  is  a  day  school,  but  evening  coui'ses 
have  been  organized  for  the  benefit  of  girls  occupied  during  the  day. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  covers  three  grades,  viz,  object  drawing, 
scientific  drawing,  and  inventive  drawing,  the  latter  exercising  the 
pupils  in  industrial  composition  and  enabling  them  to  apply  the  skill 
and  knowledge  acquired.  The  day  courses  are  arranged  in  three  divi- 
sions: Oral  courses,  object  drawing,  and  industrial  painting.  The 
evening  courses  embrace  the  same  divisions,  except  tliat  of  painting. 
Two  years'  attendance,  at  least,  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  complete 
the  courses,  particularly  that  of  object  drawing;  there  is  no  fixed 
limit  of  time. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  are  distributed  in  three  sections,  according 
to  their  skill.  There  is  a  fourth  section  for  the  small  number  who 
arc  preparing  to  teach  drawing  and  are  studying  chiefly  the  examina- 
tion programmes.  The  work  in  the  several  sections  and  the  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each  subject  are  as  follows: 

Oral  courses:  First  section — Perspective  and  geometry,  1  hour.  Second  section — 
Decorative  compoaition,  2  hours;  perspective,  1  hour;  history  of  art,  1  hour.  Third 
section — Decorative  composition,  2  hours;  perspective,  1  hour;  anatomy,  1  hour;  hia- 
tory  of  art,  1  hoar. 

Object  drawing:  Firat  section — Ordinary  objecte,  pluit  elements,  simple  plaster 
costs,  13  hours.  Serond  section — Study  of  plant  forms,  omamenta,  and  heads  from 
plaster,  13  hours.  TlUrd  eection — Living  models,  academic  figures,  13  hours. 
Fourth  section— Same  as  for  third  section,  1  hour. 

Industrial  painting:  Second  section — Aquarelle,  gouache,  and  porcelain  work,  6 
hours.  Third  section — Oil  painting,  {tastel  work,  12  hours;  aquarelle,  gouache,  and. 
porcelain,  9  honrs. 

Most  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  make  practical  use  of  their 
education,  becoming  miniature  and  fan  makers,  porcelain  painters, 
pattern  drawers  in  embroidery  and  lace  work,  designers  for  publishers, 
fashion-plate  engravers,  and  embroiderers. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  school  for  1899  were  3,369  francs  ($650),  of 
which  1,500  francs  ^289)  were  received  from  the  city  and  1,869  francs 
($301)  from  tuition  fees. 

On  January  1,  1899,  the  number  of  pupils  was  117,  of  whom  66 
wcra  free  scholars.  The  attendance  was  liius  distributed:  First  sec- 
tion, 32;  second  section,  54;  thii'd  section,  31. 

anucs'  DBAwmo  scHooii  of  the  eighteenth  ABBOZmZSSS- 

MENT,  PABIS. 

This  school,  located  at  7  Rue  Flocon,  was  founded  in  October,  1885, 
to  prepare  young  girls  for  places  as  teachers  in  the  drawii^  schools  of 
the  city.  Since  then  there  have  been  added  special  courses  in  decora- 
tive composition,  in  water  color  applied  to  the  industiial  arts,  and  in 
miniature  work,  so  that  the  school  now  prepares  pupils  either  to  teach 
dmwing  in  the  State  and  municipal  schools  or  to  practice  the  trades  in 
which  drawing  and  painting  ara  the  chief  factois.  i 
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All  the  pupils  here  follow  the  same  course  of  studies,  the  programme 
of  which,  comprising  3  sessions  a  week,  is  as  follows:  Sunday,  draw- 
ing from  life  and  miniature  work,  8  a.  m.  to  12  m. ;  Monday,  water 
color  (flowers),  still  life,  and  decorations,  7.30  to  10  p.  m.;  Friday, 
studio  from  plaster  casts  and  from  ordinary  objects,  elements  and 
application  of  decorative  composition,  7.30  to  10  p.  m. 

The  subsidy  from  the  city  for  the  year  1899  was  2,000  francs  ($386). 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on  January  1  of  that  year  was  76. 


ATTITUDE  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  GRADUATES  OF  TRADE 
AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  TOWARD  TRADE  AND  TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. 


Before  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  employers 
and  graduates  of  trade  and  technical  schools  toward  trade  and  tech- 
nical education,  it  is  of  interest  to  present  the  statements  of  M.  Isidore 
Finance,  an  official  of  the  French  labor  bureau  of  the  ministry  of 
commerce  and  industry,  concerning  the  results  of  a  trade-school  edu- 
cation to  the  graduate  and  the  attitude  of  labor  organizations  toward 
trade  schools.  This  gentleman  occupies  a  position  which  brings  him 
directly  in  touch  with  trade  unions  and  affords  a  basis  for  his  views. 

His  statement  in  regard  to  the  effects,  as  lie  sees  them,  of  a  trade- 
school  education  on  the  gi'aduate  is  substantially  as  follows: 

On  entering  the  workshop  the  graduate  is  inevitably  obliged  to 
devote  himself  to  one  of  the  special  branches  of  his  ti-ade.  He  has  to 
encounter  young  men  of  his  own  age  who  do  not  have  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  trade  that  he  possesses,  but  who,  having  spent  in 
the  workshop  the  same  number  of  years  in  the  exercise  of  that  special 
branch  that  ho  has  passed  m  the  school,  have  acquired  exceptional 
skill  and  earn  wages  in  proportion  to  their  skill.  The  graduate  does 
just  as  good,  or  even  better,  work  than  the  shop-trained  youth,  but 
he  has  not  been  taught  to  calculate  the  value  of  time,  because  in  tlie 
school  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  tlmn  to  the  quantity  of 
work  done.  On  entering  the  shop  or  factory,  then,  the  graduate 
works  very  slowly  and,  moreover,  as  he  has  never  worked  on  articles 
that  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  market,  he  does  not  know  that 
the  finish  to  be  given  to  articles  of  equal  stability,  etc.,  may  bo 
greatly  varied  according  to  their  destination  or  use.  The  employer 
can,  under  the  circumstances,  offer  him  only  a  wage  much  inferior 
to  that  earned  by  shop-trained  boys  of  bis  own  age,  which  is  a  cause 
of  much  humiliation  to  him.  He  is  proud  to  have  been  among  the 
minority  admitted,  after  competitive  examination,  into  a  trade  school. 
He  thinks  he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  directly  into  the  aristocracy 
of  the  trade,  and  does  not  care  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  serving  a 
new  f^prenticcship  in  the  shop.  The  disadvantage  at  which  he  finds 
Imnself  and  the  jibes  of  his  fellow-workmen  cause  him  evc»tually  to 
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leave  tm  first  place  of  employment  for  aootiier,  where  the  same  dis- 
appomtmeats  await  him.  It  is  true,  if  the  graduate  is  able  to  overoome 
the  woands  given  to  his  pride  and  to  resign  faxnuelf  for  some  time  to 
the  false  sitnatiw  in  which  he  finds  himself  as  compared  with  the  shop- 
trained  apprentices,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  become  a  finished 
workman  and  will  eventually  rise  above  his  fellows,  but  few  young 
men  are  capable  of  making  the  moi'al  sacrifices  entailed  by  sach  a 
ocMirse  and  maaiy  quit  the  trade  forever  after  the  firat  few  disappoint- 
ments. 

With  regard  to  the  present  attitude  of  trade  unions  toward  trade 
tBchools  and  trade  education  he  said  that  the  trade  unions  were  at  fii'st  . 
absorbed  in  the  difficulties  incident  to  their  organization  and  appeared 
to  neglect  trade  education,  but  to-day  they  are  endeavoring  to  regain 
the  time  lost,  and,  whether  created  by  local  unions,  federations,  or 
labor  exchanges,  there  is  noticeable  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
tj-ade  courses,  open  during  the  evening  or  on  Sunday  morning,  for 
apprentices  and,  above  all,  for  3'oung  workmen.  The  apprentice  does 
not  always  recognize  the  utility  of  these  courses  and,  being  fatigued 
by  the  day's  work,  is  with  difficulty  induced  to  attend  them.  The 
young  workman,  however,  after  his  apprenticeship  is  terminated, 
feels  the  need  of  enlarging  his  technical  knowledge  in  order  to  obtain 
a  higher  wage  and  greater  steadiness  of  employment.  He  is  also 
more  capable  of  understanding  tlie  lessuos  than  the  apprentice.  Ho 
readily  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  unions  which  aim  to  make  the 
ti-ade  instruction  serve  their  propaganda.  The  unions  rightly  count 
upon  the  adherence  of  those  who  shall  have  profited  by  the  courses, 
and  they  know  that  their  claims  will  be  heard  more  favorably  by  the 
employers  when  labor  is  well  organized.  Above  these  special  consid- 
erations, however,  must  be  placed  a  more  general  sentiment — that 
pride  of  profession  which  makes  its  advancement  and  practical  supe- 
riority to  be  desired. 

M.  Finance  further  states  that  information  derived  from  numerous 
sources  enables  him  to  affirm  that  the  administrators  of  the  principal 
trado  unions  who  have  caused  tlieir  sons  to  learn  trades  have  placed 
them  directly  in  the  shops.  They  have  kept  tbem  away  from  the  trade 
school  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  already  spoken  of.  He 
believes  that  shop  apprenticeship,  combined  with  the  evening  school, 
will  produce  more  satisf  actoi'y  workmen  than  the  genuine  trade  school, 
and  that  such  a  system  should  be  resorted  to  unless  the  principal  aim 
is  to  produce  clerks,  designers,  or  overseers. 

Avrrruux  of  exfiiOysbs. 

AUTOMOBILE  MANUFACTURE. 

An  incomplete  statement  was  received  from  an  automobile  manufac- 
turing concern  at  Audincourt  (Doubs).    This  firm  employed  about  700 
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hsnds,  oi  whom  one- thirtieth  were  said  to  have  attended  a  trade  school. 
The  proprietors  stated  that  workmen  having  a  trade-school  education 
are  preferred  over  otiiers;  that  the  trades  in  that  industry  requiring 
a  foraial  apprenticeship  are  those  of  fitters,  turners,  joiners,  paintera, 
and  lei^ber  workers;  and  tiiat  the  trade  sdiools  can  replace  the  shop 
apprenticeship  in  all  of  thoao  trades. 

BARBERING  AND  HAIB  DRESSING. 

A  statement  was  received  from  a  master  barber  and  hairdresser  of 
Marseille  who  employs  three  workmen,  all  of  whom  hare  attended 
evening  trade  schools.  He  prefers  employees  with  a  trade-school 
tiuioing.  Such  training  is  most  necessary  in  respect  to  ladies'  hair- 
dressing,  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible,  be  says,  for  young  men 
to  learn  this  branch  and  do  work  on  fiilse  hair  (wigs,  etc.)  without  the 
trade-school  training.  This  employer  encoun^es  the  work  of  tiie 
schools  and  sends  his  sons  to  them.  He  farther  states  that  school 
training  leads  to  better  work,  more  delicate  finish,  etc.,  than  shop 
training,  and  that  emploj'ees  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  trade-school 
instruction  more  readily  secure  places  and  at  better  wages  than  others. 
He  pays  more  for  school-trained  workmen  liian  for  those  who  have 
had  no  school  training. 

BRONZE  GOODS. 

A  statement  was  received  from  a  bronze-goods  manufacturer  of 
Paris  who  occupied  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  association  of  manu- 
facture!^ of  bronze  goods  and  similar  articles. 

He  briefiy  stated  that  for  the  artistic  work,  such  as  bronze  chasing, 
for  instance,  a  trade-school  training  is  desirable,  and  that  graduates  of 
such  schools  are  preferred;  but  that  for  the  more  practical  or  produc- 
tive work,  as  mounting,  etc.,  the  graduates  are  not  so  satisfactory, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  enough  practical  work  done  in  the 
schools  to  fit  them  properly  for  shop  work.  The  principal  institution 
in  Paris  in  which  these  trades  are  taught  is  the  Boulle  Municipal 
School  of  Furniture  Making.  It  is  hoped,  he  adds,  that  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  whereby  the  requisite  amount  of  practical  training 
may  bo  provided  by  allowing  students  to  spend  their  afternoons  in  the 
shops  of  manufacturers  during  their  last  two  school  years.  By  such 
an  arrangement  students  would  become  familiar  with  rapid  methods 
of  production.  The  only  trade  in  which  the  school  training  can  at 
present  replace  shop  apprenticeship  is  that  of  chasing.  With  the 
improvement  suggested  above,  however,  mouLting  may  also  be  prop- 
erly taught  in  the  school. 

JOrSEKY. 

A  master  joiner  at  Paris,  having  four  workmen  in  his  employ,  two 
of  whom  have  received  some  trade-school  instruction,  stated  that  he 
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prefers  to  employ  those  having  a  school  training'  because  they  possess 
the  advantag'e  of  being  able  to  prepare  plans  and  work  by  drawings, 
etc.  All  joiners,  he  says,  have  need  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing. 
While  the  ti*ade  school  proper  can  not  replace  the  shop  apprentice- 
ship, the  evening  schools  are  of  great  use,  and  employees  should  be 
urged  to  attend  them.  He  believes  that  these  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  tmde  center  and  attendance  on  them  by  apprentices 
made  obligator}'. 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  GOODS  MANUFACTCRE. 

Statcmentij  wore  received  from  two  Parisian  firms  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Each  employs  from  50  to  60  persons,  but  no 
definite  answer  was  rcturaed  as  to  the  number  of  employees  who  have 
Ijeen  to  a  trade  school.  Both,  however,  require  their  apprentices  to 
attend  the  evening  school  for  paper  and  paper  goods  making  estab- 
lished by  the  emploj'ers'  association.  The  full  title  of  this  school  is 
*^Ij''J&cole  prof  ess  i&nnelle  de  la  Chamhre  syndtcale  du  papier  et  les  indns- 
U'ies  gtti  le  transform enty  There  is  not  much  specialization  in  the 
l>aper  industry  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  work  that  requires  a  trade- 
school  education  more  than  another.  Both  employers  (firms)  report 
that  to  become  a  paper  maker  {ouvrier  papetier)  \  shop  apprenticeship 
is  neccssarj*.  The  evening  school  mentioned  above,  although  relating 
entirely  to  the  industries  of  paper  and  paper  goods  making,  is  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  shop  apprenticeship,  but  to  furnish 
merely  a  complementary  instruction.  As  one  employer  expressed  it, 
the  school  is  intended  only  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  a  trade  by  the 
apprentice  and  to  complete  the  trade  knowledge  of  the  shop-trained 
workman.  The  courses  are  intended  to  teach  pupils  to  work  intelli- 
gentlj'  by  leading  them  to  discover  the  reasons  for  doing  things.  One 
employer,  speaking  more  generally  of  trade  schools,  said  they  hardly 
ever  develop  the  skill  in  pupils  that  is  brought  out  in  factories, 
although  their  graduates  have  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  trade.  In 
his  (the  firm's)  opinion  the  trade  school  proper  is  more  suited  to  the 
needs  of  employers'  sons  than  to  those  of  workmen. 

One  employer  stated  that  the  trade  school  has  been  of  advantage 
to  the  firm  in  enabling  it  to  secure  better  workmen,  foremen,  office 
emploj-ecs,  etc.,  and  that  graduates  can  more  readily  find  positions, 
earn  better  wages,  and  advance  more  rapidly  than  other  workmen. 
Both  employers  agree  that  the  trade  school  raises  the  level  of  trade 
knowledge  and  produces  better  workmen.  They  believe  that  for  most 
industries  the  combination  of  shop  apprenticeship  with  the  evening 
school  produces  better  results  than  does  the  trade  school  proper.  One 
employer,  however,  excepts  trade  schools  for  art  workers.  Both  affirm 
that  graduates  do  not  usually  desire  to  remain  at  their  places  in  the 
mill.    They  wish  promotion  to  the  warehouse  and  office  force,  etc. 
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ODCf  in  spec^inj^  of  clmnges  that  should  be  introduced  into  the  present 
methods  of  training  in  trades,  remarks  that  the  apprenticeship  law 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  allow  the  employer  more  authority,  and 
that  pai-ents  and  apprentices  should  be  held  more  closely  to  the  teinns 
of  tiie  contract'  On  the  other  hand,  he  adds,  the  employer  should 
allow  the  necessary  time  for  the  apprentice  to  attend  the  supplementary 
courses. 

PBIfmNG  AND  PUBLISHING. 

In  1868  the  Chaix  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  of  Paris, 
established  a  trade  school  in  their  establishment  in  order  to  provide 
competent  workmen  for  the  different  branches  of  their  industry. 
M.  Alban  (]!haix,  the  administrator-director  of  the  company,  stated 
that  of  the  1,200  persons  employed  in  the  establishment  250  were 
graduates  of  the  company's  school.  In  this  school  the  instruction  is 
given  during  the  day  and  is  intended  both  to  complete  the  primai-y 
education  of  apprentices  and  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary  tech- 
nical training.  Workmen  are  prepared  for  all  the  printing  trades, 
but  more  particularly  for  that  of  compositor,  which  is  the  only  tiude 
in  which  M.  Chaix  believes  school  training  can  entirely  replace  shop 
apprenticeship.  For  some  trades,  as  those  of  designer,  lithographer, 
stereotyper,  paper  maker  {papetier)^  and  bookbinder,  a  special  shop 
training  in  addition  to  that  received  at  the  school  is  required. 

He  states  that  in  general  the  trade-school  graduate  possesses  a  better 
knowledge  of  his  trade  than  others,  hence  ho  is  more  useful  and  can 
more  readily  find  employment,  gain  higher  wages,  and  advance  more 
rapidly.  Most  of  the  company's  foremen  and  all  of  their  clerks  are 
graduates  of  their  trade  school,  as  are  many  of  the  chief  workmen  and 
others  occupying  the  best-paying  positions.  He  says  that  work  done 
by  the  better  workmen  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  school  is 
more  artistic  and  serves  as  an  aid  to  the  progress  of  the  industry;  also 
that  trade  schools  in  which  the  practical  work  is  well  directed  afford  a 
better  means  of  educating  workmen  than  does  the  shop  training.  He 
believes,  fui'thei'more,  that  the  most  important  improvement  that 
could  be  introduced  into  the  system  of  apprenticeship  and  trade-school 
education  would  be  to  combine  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
of  both  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  workmen  able  to  earn  journey- 
men's wages  upon  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  apprenticeship. 
This  he  would  accomplish  by  means  of  a  school  established,  when  pos- 
sible, in  the  shop  for  which  it  is  destined  to  supply  workmen.  In 
conclusion  he  adds:  **  Limit  the  number  of  pupils  to  the  needs  of  the 
industry  and  endeavor  to  form  good  workmen  of  them." 

RAILROAD  SERVICE. 

The  director  of  the  State  railroads  stated  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  men  trained  in  industrial  establishments  and  those  who  have 
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been  to  tnul«  sdiools  when  now  emplojees  are  to  be  taken  into  iha 
MFirioe.  Those  of  the  latter  class,  however,  rise  xnore  eanlj  to  ikia 
position  of  foremen,  etc.,  in  the  management  or  moxe  rapidlj  pass  by 
iAiQ  grades  of  fireman  and  engines  to  that  &t  chief  engineer,  sitb- 
chief  of  station,  etc.,  in  the  traction  service.  He  stated  thid  the 
emf>loymeDtsof  tlieshopB — 'iaadhuie«%otionfiindfibdng,  boikormi^a]^., 
blacksmitbing,  molding,  joinery,  etc. — ^require  a  previous  trainuigor 
apprenticeship  on  the  part  of  thei>er6<»i  em^^oyod  and  that,  in  gen- 
eral, a  trade-school  education  may  replace  a  shop  apprenticeship. 

The  advantages  ef  a  trade-school  education  are,  he  says,  to  give 
instruction  to  workmen  which  will  enable  them  to  comprebend  more 
readily  the  operation  of  the  machinery  they  emploj',  the  reasons  for 
the  processes  they  apply,  'the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  work. 
they  do,  to  read  the  plans  they  must  follow  or  to  make  sketches  them- 
selves if  necessary^  and  to  conceive  of  improvements  to  be  ^ipplied  to 
machinery  or  to  processes,  etc.  He  adds  that  it  also  permits  the 
I'eoruitment  of  the  personnel  of  the  management  from  among  work- 
men who  know  idieroughly  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  trades. 
Very  few  graduates  remain  in  the  lower  grades  of  service,  most  of 
€hfim  quickly  becoming  des^ners,  gang  bosses,  foremen,  or  machinists. 

KAILWAY  CAlt  AND  ERGmRlS  BUILDING  ASD  REPAIRING. 

A  statement  was  received  from  an  official  of  the  ^Elaatem  Railroad 
Company  relative  to  the  employment  of  trade-school  graduates  in  the 
locomotive -construction  and  repair  shop  at  Eperoay  and  the  car  con- 
struction and  repair  shops  at  LaTHlette  (Paris),  Mohon,  and  Komilly- 
fiur-Seine.  In  the  foui-  shops  3,714  persons  were  -enxployed  and  of 
these  522  wece  graduates  of  trade  schools.  This  official  states  tbat 
graduates  of  trade  schools  are  preferrea  over  others  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  shops.  A  trade-school  training,  he  said,  is  useful  in  oil 
ti'ades  in  which  a  ready  knowledge  of  plans  and  drawings  and  an  abil- 
ity to  read  them  are  useful  or  necessary.  Trade  schools  have,  in  a 
general  way,  contributed  to  the  form^ing  of  better  workmen,  as  a 
result  of  which  better  work  is  done  and  at  less  cost.  In  none  of  these 
four  shoi>6,  he  states,  can  apprenticeship  be  wholly  replaced  by  the 
instruction  given  in  the  trade  school,  because  the  graduate  on  leaving 
sdiool  can  not  have  acquired  sufficient  special  practice  in  the  trade  he 
expects  to  foHow,  but  the  period  of  shop  apprenticeship  may  be  much 
shortened,  according  to  the  special  nature  of  the  trade  and  theinstroo- 
tion  received  in  the  school. 

The  railroad  company  makes  special  efforts  to  instruct  young  work- 
men. A  trade  school  for  apprentices  has  been  created  in  each  shop, 
and  at  Kpernay  the  company  subsidizes  the  evening  courses  which  are 
outside  the  shop. 

Pupils  leaving  the  Ixade  «chools,  he  says,  have  had  at  the  same  time 
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both  theoreitical  and  practical  instraction  and  are  nearly  always  supe- 
rior to  those  who  have  compl^^  only  the  purely  manual  . apprentice- 
ship. The  former  can  do  better  work  and  reduce  <lie  net  ooet.  It  is 
among  them  that  it  is  possible  to  recruit  directing'  agents,  gai^  bosses, 
foremen,  etc. 

STAINED-GLASS  MAKUFACmmE. 

Statements  wore  received  from  the  director  of  a  Parisian  firm 
that  manufactures  stained  window  glass,  etc.  The  firm  employed  38 
men,  of  whom  4  were  graduates  of  a  trade  school  and  occupied  posi- 
tions as  designers.  The  director  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of 
designers,  the  industry  draws  but  few  employees  from  among  trade- 
school  graduates.  All  the  occupations  require  a  special  apprentice- 
ship, but  designers  can  obtain  a  useful  preparation  in  the  trade  schools. 
He  thinks  the  trade  school  can  serve  only  to  shorten  apprenticeship 
in  the  industry  and  not  to  replace  it.  He  added  that  many  of  their 
young  men  attend  evening  schools  to  learn  drawing.  Speaking  gen- 
erally of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  trade-school  education, 
he  said  it  develops  in  young  men  a  taste  for  study  and  helps  them 
to  comprehend  the  various  parts  of  their  work.  In  regard  to 
the  improvements  that  should  be  made  in  the  trade-school  system,  he 
believes  that  after  the  elements  of  Uieory  involved  in  the  trade  are 
taught  the  practical  part  should  be  brought  more  and  more  to  the 
front. 

ffTRUCTURAL  IRONWORK. 

The  director  of  a  finn  of  structural  ironworkers  of  Paris  stated 
tiiat  while  there  were  no  trade-school  graduates  in  his  employ  when 
this  investigation  was  made,  he  prefers  such  graduates  if  they  have 
previously  served  one  or  two  years  in  a  manufactory.  All  specialties 
are  better  understood  and  consequently  better  and  more  r^idij 
executed  by  workmen  who  understand  sketches  and  plans.  The  most 
important  benefit  derived  from  trade  schools,  be  thinks,  is  the  raising 
of  the  professional,  moral,  and  social  level  of  the  workman  and  the 
higher  opinion  of  the  trade  which  is  developed  in  him. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  system  of 
api>renticeship  and  the  training  of  workmen,  he  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  to  require  of  all  contractors  or  chiefs  of  industry  that 
the  apprentices  in  their  establishments  be  methodically  instructed  and 
tiiat  quarterly  examinations  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  aoqnainting 
the  employer  with  the  amount  of  progress  made  by  the  apprentices 
and  the  measures  needed  to  improve  their  general  condition,  etc 

WATCHMAKING. 

A  watch  manufacturer  of  Cluses  stated  ^at  about  one-half  of  his 
60  employees  are  graduates  from  trade  schools  and  that  graduates  are 
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much  to  be  preferred  over  shop-trained  apprentices.  A  school  train- 
in^^,  he  said,  is  most  needed  in  work  on  the  escapements,  the  setting 
or  planting  {j>lantage)^  and  in  finishing  and  regulating. 

One  of  the  national  schools  of  watchmaking  is  located  at  Cluses. 
The  manufacturev  said  that  all  his  foremen  and  many  of  his  workmen 
had  attended  this  school.  He  had  also  placed  his  sons  there.  He 
believes  it  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  task  to  tiuin  in  the  shop 
workmen  having  the  same  general  knowledge  as  the  graduates  of  that 
school. 

He  regrets  that  there  is  no  evening  school  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
he  think:^  even  the  better  workmen  could  derive  benefit  from  an  evening 

COUl'HC. 

The  chief  advantage  of  trade  schools,  he  thinks,  is  the  general,  sub- 
stantial, and  extensive  instruction  thej  give  to  young  men.  Practical 
instruction  in  them  is  given  in  a  more  scientific  manner  than  in  facto- 
ries and  shops.  In  the  schools  young  men  receive  an  all-round  training 
in  their  trades,  and  can  afterwards  specialize  to  suit  their  tastes. 

He  believes  in  the  extension  of  trade  schools  and  that  they  should  be 
of  two  classes,  coiTesponding  to  the  secondary  and  superior  grades  of 
insti*uction  in  France.  The  former  grade  should  give  a  very  practical 
instruction  and  turn  out  practical  workmen.  The  latter  grade  should 
be  for  the  brighter*  pupils,  and  should  ti-ain  them  as  foremen,  designers, 
and  engineers. 

ATTITUDZ  OF  OBADVATES  OF  TBASS  AND  TSCHKIOAI.  SCHOOtiS. 

BARBERS  AND  HAIRDRESSERS. 

Eight  barbers  and  hairdressei-s  stated  that  they  had  been  to  con- 
tinuation schools.  One  had  attended  the  school  at  Montpellier,  and 
the  other  seven  had  attended  the  evening  courses  maintained  by  the 
barbers^  union,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  labor  exchange  at 
Marseille.  At  the  latter  school  groat  attention  is  paid  to  teaching 
ladies^  hairdressing.  This  branch  of  the  trade,  it  was  stated,  is  at 
present  hardly  over  taught  to  apprentices  in  the  shops,  for  the  reason 
that  customers  will  not  consent  to  be  served  by  apprentices  if  they 
can  avoid  it.  Several  stated  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  school  there 
would  be  no  ladies'  hairdressers.  All  employees  who  had  been  to  the 
Marseille  continuation  school  claimed  that  in  tiiis  branch  of  the  trade 
the  school  training  had  replaced  apprenticeship  in  the  shop.  Several 
claim  that  the  school  training  altogether  r^Iaced  shop  apprenticeship 
in  tlieir  cases.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tlie  eight  employees 
that  their  school  training  has  made  it  easier  for  them  to  find  employ- 
ment, and  that  they  occupy  better  positions  as  a  result  of  it.  They 
also  earn  more  wages  than  if  they  had  not  been  to  the  schools.  One 
man  worded  his  statement  as  follows:  **A  graduate  who  has  any 
equipment  whatever  is  more  easily  placed  than  another  would  be. 
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The  diploma  gives  the  workman  a  value  in  the  ejes  of  the  employer, 
and  it  permits  him  to  advance  more  rapidly." 

It  IB  the  general  opinion  that  a  trade-school  training  is  a  bettor 
method  than  shop  apprenticeship.  This  statement  must,  however,  be 
taken  to  refer  more  particularly  to  ladies'  hairdressing  in  the  case  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school  at  Marseille.  The  employee  who  had 
attended  the  Montpellier  school  believes  it  is  better  to  learn  the  trade 
in  a  day  school  than  in  a  shop,  but  the  next  best  plan  is  to  combine 
work  in  a  shop  with  the  evening  courses.  This  is  virtually  what  is 
done  by  nearly  all  students  in  so  far  as  most  branches  of  the  trade  are 
concerned. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Two  blacksmiths,  both  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  Municipal 
Diderot  School  at  Paris,  stated  that  their  school  training  had  enabled 
them  to  secure  employment  more  readily  and  to  obtain  better  positions 
than  if  they  had  not  possessed  that  training.  One  said  the  school 
training  replaced  a  shop  apprenticeship  in  his  case.  The  other  believes 
that  a  person  in  order  to  become  a  good  workman  needs  much  more 
practice  than  can  be  given  in  a  school.  On  leaving  school  he  lacked 
the  practical  training  and  quickness  that  are  necessary  in  a  shop. 

Neither  had  found  any  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to  shop-trained 
men  and  graduates  of  trade  schools.  Both  believe  it  is  more  advanta- 
geous to  attend  a  genuine  trade  school  than  to  combine  shopwork  and 
attendance  in  an  evening  school.  As  a  reason  for  so  believing  one 
stated  that  in  the  trade  school  proper  the  foremen  are  selected  from 
the  highest  class  of  workmen,  and  teach  the  pupils  better  and  easier 
methods  of  doing  their  work;  also  that  in  the  school  the  theory  which 
is  to  be  so  useful  in  the  future  is  indelibly  stamped  on  the  pupil's 
memory. 

CABINETMAKERS. 

Statements  were  received  from  two  cabinetmakers  who  were  trained 
in  the  Eastern  Railway  Company's  apprenticeship  school  at  Mohon. 
In  their  opinion  it  is  more  advantageous  to  go  to  the  trade  school  than 
to  enter  directly  into  the  shops  and  attend  a  night  school.  In  the 
school  at  Mohon  the  apprentices  receive  three  years  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction,  after  which  they  are  distributed  among  their 
respective  shops  as  "helpers."  One  cabinetmaker  stated  that  ho 
remained  a  helper  for  four  years  before  he  was  considered  a  finished 
workman.  The  other  said  it  required  several  years  to  perfect  hiiaself 
in  the  work  after  leaving  the  school. 

CLERKS,  PAPER  AND  PAPER  CiOODS. 

Ten  persons  who  occupy  positions  as  clerks  in  paper  manufactories, 
etc.,  returned  statements.    These  employees  were  graduated  from  tho 
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sdkool  for  paper  and  paper  goods  making  at  Paris.  This  is  a  contiui- 
ation  school;  hence  the  instraction  it  gives  can  not  take  the  phu»  <rf 
as  appreotioeship,  although  it  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  it. ' 

The  school  may  be  attended  by  those  who  have  completed  the  osoal 
term  oi  voikshop  apprenticeship,  but  who  wish  strpplemeDtary  iaBtrac- 
tion.  Several  who  attended  the  school  during  their  term  of  apprentice- 
ship said  the  instnution  there  given  reduced  the  time  required  to 
learn  the  ti'ade.  Oiw  stated  that  a  four  yoara'  coarse  in  the  scho<^  is 
eqairnlent  to  two  years  of  shop  apprenticeship.  They  all  claim  tiiat  the 
school  training  has  made  it  easier  to  obtain  employment,  and  bettw 
places,  etc.  This  latter  statement  is  partly  boi*ne  out  by  one  of  tiie 
proprietors,  who  states  that  most  apprentices  wish  to  become  office 
clerks,  etc.,  rather  than  paper  makers  after  being  graduated  from  the 
school.  Seven  derks  say  they  receive  a  higher  wage  as  a  result  of 
the  school  training  than  they  would  otherwise  receive.  There  is  con- 
siderable diilereuce  of  opinion  among  the  employees  as  to  the  best 
method  of  learning  a  trade.  Three  persons  believe  a  combination  of 
shop  apprenticeship  and  attendance  on  an  ercniug  school  is  the  best 
plan.  Two  others  favor  such  combination,  but  think  the  shop  appren- 
ticeship should  precede  the  attendance  on  the  S(^ool.  Two  clerks 
believe  that  where  possible  the  student  should  first  attend  a  trade 
school.  One  of  these  adds,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the  student  shall 
have  obtained  a  fair  idea  of  the  trade  he  should  enter  a  factory  and 
attend  the  evening  courses.  One  clerk  claims  that  the  student  wiH 
q)end  twic«  as  mucli  time  in  unraveling  difficulties  in  the  shop  as  be 
will  in  the  trade  school. 

Attendance  on  the  evening  school,  one  clerk  states,  is  sometimes 
very  inconvenient  to  the  apprentices,  who,  fatigued  after  the  day-s 
work,  can  not  follow  the  courses  with  attention. 

DRAFTSMAN',  RAILWAY  CAR  SHOPS. 

A  draftsman  who  was  graduated  from  the  national  trade  school  at 
Ai-mentiSres  said  the  school  training  hod  replaced  an  apprenticeship 
in  his  case.  He  found  employment  as  a  "fitter  in  a  construction  com- 
pany's shops  at  Belfort  immediately  after  being  graduated.  He  believes 
this  was  a  better  potiition  with  a  higher  salary  than  he  coitld  have 
secured  except  for  the  school  training,  but  he  bad  remained  too  short 
a  time  in  the  employ  of  that  company,  as  well  as  in  his  present  posi- 
tion, to  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  advancement  is  more  rapid 
for  a  trade-school  graduate.  He  believes  it  is  better  for  a  youth  to 
learn  his  trade  in  a  school  proper  than  to  work,  in  the  shop  and  attend 
an  evening  or  continuation  school,  for  the  reason  that  he  does  not 
believe  an  evening  school  can  carry  programmes  that  compare  with 
those  of  the  day  schools  of  France. 
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ENGRAVERS. 


Two  cngrarers,  of  whom  one  is  a  graduate  of  the  Eatienne  school  of 
Paris  and  the  other  a  graduate  of  the  Qermain-Pilon  school  of  Paris, 
stated  that  their  school  training  had  not  entirely  replaced  a  shop 
apprenticeship,  and  that  it  had  heen  necessary  to  work  for  some  time 
in  the  shops  to  become  finished  workmen.  One  man  said  it  is  impos- 
sible to  learn  the  ti-ade  in  any  establishment  or  school  in  four  years. 
One  said  his  school  training  has  enabled  him  more  easily  to  find  posi- 
tions, to  find  better  positions,  and  to  earn  more  wages  than  would 
have  been  the  case  under  other  circumstances.  Both  are  agreed  that 
their  advancement  has  been  more  rapid  because  of  their  school  train- 
ing, and  that  the  genuine  trade  school  is  better  for  the  b^inner  than 
tiie  combination  of  shop  apprenticeship  and  evening  courses. 


A  fitter  working  in  an  automobile  factory  stated  that  the  trade 
course  he  had  taken  in  the  Montbdliard  pi-actical  school  had  taken  the 
place  of  a  shop  apprenticeship.  He  believes  it  has  enabled  him  to 
obtain  better  wages  and  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  if  he  had 
received  only  a  workshop  training.  It  has  also  enabled  him  more 
readily  to  obtain  employment.  Instruction  in  a  trade  school  proper  is 
better,  he  said,  than  a  shop  apprenticeship  combined  with  evening 
courses. 


Statements  were  received  from  eight  fitters  employed  in  the  car 
building  and  repair  shops  of  the  Eastern  Railway  Company.  Five  of 
these  men  are  graduates  of  the  Diderot  School  at  Paris.  The  other 
three  are  graduates  of  the  above-named  company's  apprenticeship 
school  at  Mohon. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  trade-school  training  has  replaced 
apprenticeship  in  the  shop,  the  general  reply  was  Yes,"  although 
several  explained  that  it  requires  some  time  longer  to  become  an  ex- 
perienced workman.  Nearly  all  the  qualified  answers  came  from 
graduates  of  the  Diderot  School^  one  of  whom  stated  that  three  months' 
shop  work  are  necessary  to  complete  the  practical  training  of  the 
graduate,  while  another  placed  the  time  at  two  years.  A  third  man 
said  tliat  after  graduation  it  is  necessary  to  a|>end  considerable  time 
in  shop  work  in  order  to  become  a  good  workman. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  railway  com^wny  does  not  regard  the 
apprentice  as  a  finished  workman  upon  his  leaving  the  apprenticeship 
school,  for  he  must  afterwards  sen'e  a  term  in  the  shop  as  a  helper. 

None  of  the  three  graduates  of  the  company's  school  made  any  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  trade-school  education,  but  all  the  gradu- 
ates from  the  Diderot  School  said  it  had  been  of  assistance  to  them  in 
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securing  a  position.  Tlireo  of  them  stated  that  it  had  enabled  them 
to  secure  higher  wages  and  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case,  while  one  said  he  had  noticed  no  appreciable 
difference  as  between  himself  and  the  shop-trained  men  in  these 

respects. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  bettor  to  go  to  a  trade  school  proper  or  to  combine 
apprenticeship  in  the  workshops  with  attendance  on  the  evening 
schools  and  courses.  Six  answered  in  favor  of  the  trade  school,  one 
in  favor  of  the  shop  training  and  evening  school,  while  one  stated 
that  for  theory,  drawing,  and  technical  demonstrations  the  school  has 
the  advantage,  but  for  practical  experience  the  shop  is  better.  Some 
of  those  who  favor  the  trade  school  over  the  shop  apprenticeship 
gave  their  reasons  for  their  preference  as  follows:  {!)  In  the  workshop 
the  apprentice  Loses  valuable  time  mnning  errands,  and  he  docs  not 
learn  the  theoretical  part  of  the  trade  which  is  so  rationally  combined 
with  the  practical  in  the  school.  (2)  The  apprentice  is  usually  too 
tired  to  attend  the  evening  school  after  the  day^s  work  in  the  shop. 
(3)  Apprenticeship  in  the  workshop  entails  specialization,  so  that 
when  the  workman  leaves  one  employer  it  is  difficult  to  find  work  such 
as  he  lias  been  trained  to  do.  One  man  stated,  however,  that  graduates 
from  the  schools  can  not  work  fast  enough  when  they  enter  industrial 
establishments,  and  that  it  requires  several  months  for  thorn  to 
become  accustomed  to  shop  methods. 

FITTERS,  RAILWAY  SH()I»S. 

A  fitter  in  the  railway  shops  at  Nantes  stated  that  he  liad  been  grad- 
uated from  the  school  for  ajiprentices  maintained  by  the  industrial 
society  of  that  city.  Tliis  is  a  continuation  school  which  apprentices 
to  members  of  the  society  arc  ivquired  to  attend  while  serving  their 
four  years'*  apprenticeship.  He  said  that  as  a  result  of  his  combined 
shop  and  school  training  ho  earned  4:5  centimes  (9  cents)  an  hour  at  the 
age  of  19,  but,  having  accepted  a  position  in  the  railway  service,  he 
had  not  advanced.  Most  of  his  comrades  at  the  school  occupy  posi- 
tions as  foremen  and  shop  superintendents  in  private  establishments, 
where  there  are  greater  opportunities.  He  thinks  the  instruction 
given  in  the  trade  schools  at  Nantes  is  too  classic.  The  shop  foremen 
attached  to  the  schools  give  excellent  instruction  in  principles,  but  the 
practical  work  done  in  the  schools,  with  the  littie  time  devoted  to  it, 
does  not  sufSeo  to  prepare  pupils  for  entering  industrial  establish- 
ments as  workmen. 

FORKMEN,  ASSISTANT,  CAR  BUILDING  AND  REPAIR  SHOPS. 

In  this  occupation  reports  were  received  from  four  persons,  three  of 
whom  are  graduates  from  the  Diderot  School  at  Paris,  and  one  from 
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the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Aix.  Three  of  these  employees  stated 
that  their  trade-school  education  had  replaced  a  shop  apprenticeship, 
but  the  fourth  said  that  several  years  of  shop  practice  arc  necessary 
in  order  to  acquire  the  practical  skill  which  is  lacking  in  a  graduate 
of  a  trade  school.  Another  stated  that  the  graduate  is  a  little  awk- 
ward when  he  first  enters  an  industrial  establishment,  but  in  a  short 
period  of  time  he  is  farther  advanced  than  the  shop-trained  youth. 
All  four  stated  unqualifiedly  that  as  a  result  of  their  school  training 
»  they  had  found  positions  more  easily,  secured  better  positions,  gained 

higher  wages,  and  bad  advanced  more  rapidly  than  had  those  not  hav- 
ing such  an  education.  All  four  said  it  is  better  to  learn  a  trade  in  a 
genuine  trade  school  than  to  undergo  a  shop  apprenticeship  in  com- 
bination with  attendance  on  an  evening  school. 

FOREMAN,  CAR  BUILDING  AND  REPAIR  SHOPS. 

A  foreman  in  the  car  building  and  repair  shops  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  stated  that  his  experience  in  the  National  School  of 
Arts  and  Trades  at  Ch£lons-sur-Marne  had  been  of  such  character  a» 
to  replace  a  shop  apprenticeship.  As  a  result  of  the  industrial  educa- 
tion he  received  in  the  school,  he  had  more  readily  obtained  a  position^ 
had  earned  a  higher  salary,  and  had  advanced  more  rapidly  than  if  be- 
had  not  been  graduated  from  a  trade  school.  He  prefers  the  trader 
school  to  the  shop  apprenticeship  combined  with  evening  coui'sea. 

FOREMEN,  FITTERS,  CAB  BUILDING  AND  REPAIR  SHOPS. 

Two  foremen  of  fitters,  employed  in  the  car  building  and  repair 
shops  of  the  Eastern  Railway  Company,  made  very  similar  statements. 
One  received  his  trade  education  in  the  National  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades  at  Aix.  The  other  is  a  graduate  of  the  Diderot  School  at 
Paris.  Both  foremen  stated  that  the  school  education  had  replaced  a- 
shop  apprenticeship.  Both  occupy  better  positions,  receive  higher 
salaries,  and  .have  advanced  more  rapidly  than  would  have  been  the- 
case  had  the  trade-school  education  been  absent,  although  one  stated, 
that  he  had  to  give  proof  of  his  ability  before  he  was  employed,. 
*  Both  prefer  the  genuine  trade  school  to  the  combination  of  shop  train- 

ing and  attendance  on  evening  courses. 

FOREMEN,  JOINERS. 

Statements  were  received  from  two  foremen  of  joiners.  One  foremanr- 
was  graduated  from  the  Pans  Diderot  School.  The  other  was  a  shop- 
trained  man  who  had  attended  the  continuation  trade  school  of  joinery 
at  No.  5  Rue  Girardon,  Paris.  The  former  said  that  the  three  years*' 
course  in  a  trade  school  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  produce  a  prac- 
tical workman,  but  experience  in  an  establishment  quickly  seta  mat- 
ters right.    Both  foremen  stated  that  they  had  been  benefited  in.. 
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position,  wages,  and  advancement  as  a  rcsalt  of  the  school  tnuning 
th«y  had  received.  The  foreman  who  was  trained  in  the  workshop 
and  the  continuation  school  stated  that  he  prefers  that  method  of 
learning  a  trade  because  the  pupil  never  feels  out  of  place  as  does  a 
graduate  when  he  first  enters  the  worktop  and  is  compelled  to  work 
by  the  side  of  the  slu>p-train^  men  who  are  not  so  intell^eni  as  he, 
but  who,  nevertheless^  have  acquired  much  greater  dexterity. 

FOREMAN,  PAPER  MAKERS. 

A  foreman  in  a  ^per  making  establishment  stated  that  a  course  in 
the  Codtinuutioo  Trade  School  of  Paper  and  Biper  Goods  ^lanufacture 
of  Paris  had  enaMed  him  to  better  his  position  and  obtain  higher 
wages.  He  had  advanced  more  rapidij-  than  if  he  had  not  attended 
the  school.  He  believes  it  is  better  for  a  young  man  to  go  into  a  shop 
to  learn  a  trade,  and  supplement  the  practical  knowledge  there  gained 
by  a  course  in  the  evening  or  continuation  trade  schools.  In  these 
schools  the  apprentice  will  obtain  a  more  modern  and  thorough  theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction  than  workmen  can  give  him  in  the 
workshops.  ^ 

FRAISEBS,  CAB  SHOPS. 

A  f  raiser  had  attended  a  trade  school  at  Saumnr.  At  the  school  he 
was  trained  as  a  turner,  but  he  had  to  perfect  his  practical  education 
in  a  foundry.  As  a  result  of  his  trade-school  experience,  he  had  been 
.  able  to  secure  a  better  position  and  higher  wages  and  had  advanced 
BK>re  rapidly  than  he  could  otherwise  liave  done. 

lie  believes  the  trade  school  offers  a  better  instruction  tlian  the 
workshop  combined  with  the  evening  school.  The  teachers  in  the 
school  devote  more  time  to  students  and  teach  tliem  the  theory  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  a  trade. 

JOIXERS. 

Statements  were  received  from  four  joiners.  Of  these,  two  were 
graduated  from,  and  one  was  .still  attending,  the  Continuation  Trade 
School  of  Joinery  at  Paris.  The  continuation  school  is  not  intended 
to  teach  the  trade,  but  only  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  workmen  by 
teaching  them  drawing,  modeling,  etc.,  and  some  theory  of  the  trade. 
All  three  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  combination  of  shopwork  and 
evening  scIkkjI  is  the  best  way  to  learu  a  ti'ade. 

One  joiner  was  graduated  as  a  joiner's  helper  from  the  apprentice- 
ship school  of  the  Eastern  Railway  Company,  at  Mohon.  After  serv- 
ing in  the  army  bo  did  not  return  to  the  company,  but  found  a 
position  as  joiner  at  good  wages.  He  believes  a  trade-school  training 
is  preferable  to  a  shop  apprenticeship. 
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MACHINE  BUILDEBS'  HELPEBS. 

A  machine  builders'  helper,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  National  Trade 
School  at  Vierzon,  said  his  trade-school  training  had  replaced  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  shop,  but  that  it  bad  not  enabled  him  to  find  a 
position  any  more  easily,  to  earn  any  higher  wages,  or  to  ad\*ance 
more  rapidly  than  if  he  had  not  been  to  the  school.  He  stated  that 
trade-school  education  is,  nevertheless,  better  than  a  shop  af^rentice- 
ship  combined  with  an  evening  coarse. 

MACHINE  FITTER. 

A  machine  fitter  stated  that  it  took  some  time  for  him  to  become  a 
finished  workman  in  the  trade  of  fitter  after  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Diderot  School  at  Paris.  He  had  not,  as  a  result  of  trade-school 
education,  been  enabled  more  readily  to  obtain  employment  oi"  a  bet- 
ter position.  Neither  had  he  received  higher  wages  nor  had  he 
advanced  more  rapidly  because  of  his  school  training. 

He  said  that,  theoretically,  the  school  is  preferable  to  the  shop 
apprenticeship,  but  on  leaving  the  school  the  graduate  should  place 
himself  in  a  good  shop  for  improvement  in  the  practical  woi-k. 

PAPER  MAKERS. 

Statements  were  received  from  three  paper  makers,  who  had  attended 

the  Continuation  Trade  School  for  Paper  and  Paper  Goods  Manufac- 
ture, lotmted  at  Paris.  From  the  nature  of  this  school  it  is  evident 
thaA  it  can  not  replace  an  apprenticeship,  but  is  intended  to  complement 
the  trade  knowledge  of  those  employed  in  the  paper  industries  and  to 
render  ea^er  the  learning  of  the  trades  by  apprentices.  One  paper 
maker  expressed  himself,  in  regard  to  the  instruction  given  in  the 
school,  as  follows:  *'The  school  gives  the  apprentice  the  theory  which 
he  can  not  acquire  in  the  factory.  His  shop  training  makes  him  only 
an  ordinary  workman,  but  by  the  help  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  continuation  school  he  may  later  on  become  a  foreman.  He  may 
even  be  able  to  outline  and  superintend  new  classes  of  work."  All 
three  paper  makers  stated  they  had  received  practical  benefits  in  the 
matter  of  employment  and  wages  as  a  result  of  the  instiiictions  received 
in  the  school. 

PATTERNMAKERS,  CAR  BUILDING  AND  REPAIR  SllOrS. 

Statements  were  received  from  three  patternmakers,  who  had  l>een 
graduated  as  joiners  from  the  Diderot  School  at  Paris.  They  returned 
indirect  answers  to  the  question  whether  the  school  training  had 
replaced  an  apprenticeship,  but  the  trend  of  their  replies  indicates 
that  they  believe  a  further  apprenticeship  in  the  workshop  is  neces- 
sary before  a  graduate  joiner  can  be  considei-ed  a  good  worknuin. 
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One  man,  in  fact,  stated  that  about  two  years  sj^eut  in  shopwork  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  form  a  good  workman  of  a  trade-school 
graduate.  They  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  a 
genuine  trade  school  presents  greater  advantages  to  one  who  wishes 
to  learn  a  trade  than  does  a  shop  apprenticeship  combined  with  even- 
ing courses.  One  man  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  theoretical  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  the  school  he  had,  beside  his  original  trade  of  joiner, 
been  able  to  fill  positions  as  patternmaker,  designer,  chemist,  and 
cabinetmaker.  Another  had  been  employed  as  joiner,  patternmaker, 
accountant,  designer,  and  machinist. 

WATCHMAKERS  AND  REPAIRERS. 

Statements  were  received  from  six  watchmakers,  who  had  been 
graduated  from  the  National  Watchmaking  School  of  Cluses,  and  from 
one  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  watchmaking  school  of  Paris.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  of  these  workmen  is  that  the  trade-school  training  can 
replace  a  shop  apprenticeship.  Five  watchmakers  said  that  they  had, 
as  a  result  of  their  trade-school  training,  found  positions  more  readily, 
had  found  better  positions,  and  had  been  able  to  gain  better  wages  and 
advance  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The 
sixth  man  had  not  profited  in  any  of  those  respects,  but  he  believes 
that  because  of  the  theory  and  principles  there  taught  it  is  better  to 
learn  the  ti*ade  in  a  school  than  to  go  directly  into  the  workshop  as  an 
apprentice.  The  five  employees  of  the  Cluses  district  united  in  saying 
that  most  of  the  foremen  and  ' '  first  workmen  "  are  graduates  of  trade 
schools.  The  factories,  they  said,  generally  specialize  their  appren- 
tices from  the  beginning.  Workmen  thus  trained  suffer  from  lack  of 
general  knowledge,  which  fact  often  limits  their  ability  to  do  original 
work. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


TBABS  AND  TECHNICAL  EDTTCATION  IN  OSBHANY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  determine  the  progress  of  trade  education  in  Europe  during  the 
laut  two  or  three  decades  one  turns  to  Germany  I'atber  than  to  any 
other  country,  because  of  the  great  impetus  that  trade  education  has 
there  received,  and  because  its  development  baa  corresponded  with  a 
most  remarkable  advance  of  pure  scientilic  knowledge  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  industry  on  the  other.  It  is  inevitable  that  some  causal 
connection  should  be  seen  between  these  two  conditions.  Germany 
seemed  to  typify  the  application  of  science  to  industry,  and  in  tech- 
nical education  was  found  the  medium  through  which  this  union  was 
consummated. 

There  are  branches  of  industrial  education  and  particular  classes  of 
schools  in  which  Germany  is  believed  to  l)e  surpassed  by  other  nations, 
but  no  other  nation  has  more  fully  realized  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem of  trade  education,  the  varying  needs  of  the  different  classes  of 
industrial  workers,  and  consequently  the  great  need  for  a  variety  of 
schools  and  systems  of  training  for  meeting  these  varying  demands. 
This  specialization  of  industrial  or  technical  schools  in  Gei*maay  is  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  system  that  has  there  been  devel- 
oped. In  Germany  it  is  always  presumed  that  the  young  man  has 
determined  pretty  definitely  the  career  into  which  he  expects  to  enter 
and  will  shape  his  education  accordingly.  By  this  is  meant  that  a 
selection  is  made  not  merely  of  the  industry  or  ti*ade  but  also  of  the 
giude  of  employment,  whether  as  a  skilled  artisan,  a  foreman  or 
superintendent,  or  as  a  general  manager  or  employer. 

This  selection  is  made  for  the  double  reason  that  the  economic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  young  men  will  not  permit  them  all  to  devote  the 
same  time  to  scholastic  training,  and  because  the  character  of  the 
instruction  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  these  different  positions  is 
iiidically  diverse.  The  problem  in  Germany  is  that  of  training  all 
classes  of  industrial  workers,  from  the  lowest  artisan  to  the  director 
or  owner  of  the  great  industrial  establishments.  There  are  special 
schools  for  the  training  of  employers  and  managei's,  for  the  training 
of  foremen  and  bosses,  and  for  the  trade  education  of  ailisans. 
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In  the  present  report  an  effort  has  been  made  to  describe  in  detail 
some  of  the  most  important  or  typical  schools  for  the  truning  of 
foremen  and  artisans.  In  addition  a  brief  description  of  the  general 
scheme  of  trade  and  technical  education  is  given  in.  order  to  show  the 
relation  and  importance  of  the  part  devoted  to  such  instruction. 

In  the  account  that  follows  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  take  up  all 
of  the  German  States  and  describe  the  systems  of  trade  and  technical 
education  existing  in  each.  The  type  of  school  has  been  taken  as  the 
unit  of  classification  rather  than  the  State.  At  the  same  time  care 
has  been  taken  to  point  out  the  particular  State  or  States  in  which 
each  type  finds  its  best  or  fullest  expression.  It  should  be  distinctly 
understood,  however,  that  there  are  important  differences  between  the 
States,  both  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  provision  has  been  made 
for  trade  and  technical  education  and  the  lines  that  such  action  has 
followed. 

Founders  of  the  trade  and  technical  schools  are  often  the  com- 
munes, guilds,  and  industrial  associations.  Especially  is  tiiis  the  case 
in  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Kassau.  Where  the  means  of  the  locality  are 
insufficient,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  building-trades  schools 
and  the  industrial-art  schools,  a  national  need  exists,  State  schools 
have  been  established.  Of  251  industrial  schools  participating  in  an 
educational  exposition  held  in  1898  at  Dresden,  88  were  founded  by 
societies,  48  by  the  State,  and  47  by  private  individuals.  The  trade 
and  the  industrial  continuation  schools  of  Baden  are  exclusively  com- 
munal institutions,  assisted  by  the  State.  Industrial  schools  of  a 
lower  grade  are  established  or  maintained  by  the  State  only  in  excep- 
tional cases. 

The  participation  of  manufacturers  in  the  conduct  of  an  industrial 
school  is  of  great  value,  but  difficult  to  secure  unless  tiie  school 
obtains  financial  assistance  from  them.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
demand  for  assistance  from  tlie  guilds  and  others  interested  incites 
them  to  greater  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  schools.  Where  industrifd 
schools  are  established  and  maintained  without  any  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers,  the  latter  fail  to  participate  properly,  and 
as  a  i*esult  lack  confidence  in  the  school. 

Prussia  usually  requires  that  the  community  or  other  bodies  or 
individuals  interested  in  the  trade  schools  shall  provide  and  maintain 
the  quartei*s  and  furnishings.  In  the  case  of  industrial  continuation 
schools  they  must  also  furnish  heat  and  light. 

The  State  ordinarily  furnishes  the  school  supplies  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trade  school.  The  amount  of  the  State  contribution 
depends  mostly  upon  the  capability  of  the  community.  It  is  higher 
where  attendance  is  compulsoiy  than  where  it  is  not.  According  to 
a  memorial  of  the  ministry  of  commerce,  issued  in  1896,  60  trade 
schools  in  Prussia  obtained  1,428,784  marks  ($840,051)  from  the  State 
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during  the  school  year  1896-97,  and  744,797  marks  (fl77,262)  from 
the  commanities.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  State  institutions  (schools 
for  the  building  trades,  industrial  art,  machine  construction,  etc.)  the 
community  either  furnisher  and  maintains  the  building,  besides  con- 
tributing a  fixed  funount,  or  pays  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  school  that  is  not  covered  by  the  State  appropriation  and 
other  receipts.  Of  the  total  cost  of  the  industrial  schools  of  Berlin  in 
1896-97,  with  an  attendance  of  19,120  pupils,  the  State  paid  86,089 
marks  ($20,489),  the  city  329,363  marks  ($78,389),  the  guilds  9,115 
marks  ^2,169),  and  societies,  etc.,  12,520  marks  ($2,980),  making 
a  total  of  437,087  marks  ($104,027). 

In  Bavaria  the  industrial  continuation  schools  are  communal  insti- 
tutions, receiving  subsidies  from  the  districts  and  from  the  State. 
The  trade  schools  are  in  part  State  schools  and  in  part  communal  or 
district  schools  with  State  subsidies. 

In  Saxony  no  regular  scheme  is  followed,  but  whenever  the  amount 
of  assistance  rendered  by  communities  or  interested  parties  is  insuffi- 
cient the  State  usually  grants  subsidies.  In  Saxony  the  principle 
of  active  participation  in  the  industrial  school  system  on  the  part  of 
interested  parties  has  reached  its  highest  form. 

In  Wurttemberg  a  tuition  fee  is  charged  in  the  industrial  continua- 
tion schools.  The  community  must  furnish  the  quarters,  but  when- 
ever new  buildings  are  constructed  a  contribution  is  obtained  from  the 
State.  One-half  of  the  remaining  expense  of  maintenance  must  be 
borne  by  the  community,  and  the  other  half  is  paid  by  the  State. 

In  Baden,  since  1892,  a  division  of  the  expenses  has  been  made 
among  the  State,  the  community,  and  the  institutions.  In  all  trade  and 
technical  and  industrial  continuation  schools  the  community  furnishes 
the  quarters,  heat,  light,  and  school  supplies,  and  pays  a  part  of  the  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers.  The  remainder  of  the  teachers'  salaries  and  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  teachers  are  borne  by  the  State.  Teachers 
not  on  the  regular  lists  are  paid  solely  by  the  community.  In  1899 
the  communities  paid  247,000  marks  ($68,786),  the  State  143,000  marks 
($34,034),  and  other  institutions  20,000  marks  ($4,760)  for  the  support 
of  industrial  schools.  In  addition  the  Stote  contributed  about  16,000 
marks  ($3,808)  for  special  pi*actical  courses  at  the  larger  industrial 
schools.  The  government  of  Baden  paid  toward  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  industrial  continuation  schools  at  least  400  marks  ($95.20)  per 
year  for  each  community,  or  a  total  of  about  40,000  marks  ($9,520),  and 
furnished  the  instruction  material  prescribed  by  the  industrial  school 
council  ( Oewet^esehulrat). 

In  Mecklenburg- Schwer in  the  grand  duke  decreed  in  1836  that 
industrial  continuation  schools  should  be  created  in  all  of  the  (40) 
cities.  The  State  subsidy  for  these  communal  institutions  varied 
from  50  to  150  thalers,  according  to  the  population.    The  industrial 
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continuation  achool  at  Schverin,  on  account  of  its  transformation  into 

a  model  school  {MusteranstaU)  in  1898,  was  transferred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

In  Brunswick,  in  1896,  the  three  existing  commercial  continuatwn 
schools  were  converted  into  institutions  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  seven  additional  schools  were  established  by  the  latter  bod}'.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  ten  schools  was  41,800  marks  (99,9J^)  in  1899. 
According  to  the  law  of  June  28, 1851,  which  is  still  in  force  in  Bruns- 
wick, the  State  government  determines  where  industrial  schools  are 
to  be  established,  what  tuitions  are  to  be  required,  and  what  assistance 
the  community  is  to  furnish  in  the  form  of  quarters,  heat,  light,  and 
furnishings.    The  balance  is  paid  by  tho  State. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summaiy  of  State  expenditures  for 
trade  and  technical  industrial  education  in  recent  years:  (") 

Prussia,  142,000  marks  ($33,796)  in  1874;  475,000  marks  ($113,050) 
in  1885;  4,672,000  marks  ($1,111,936)  in  1899.  Saxony,  253,000  marks 
($60,214)  in  1873;  570,000  marks  ($135,660)  in  1885;  1,138,000  mai-ks 
($270,844)  in  1898.  Wurttemberg  industrial  continuation  schools, 
58,000  marks  ($13,804)  in  1869;  129,000  marks  ($30,702)  in  1879; 
164,000  marks  ($39,03'2)  in  1889;  208,000  marks  ($49,504)  in  1897. 

The  cost  to  the  State  per  capita  of  the  population  of  these  expeudi- 
tures  was  as  follows:  Prussia,  15  pfennigs  (3^  cents)  in  1899;  Saxony, 
29  pfennigs  (7  cents)  in  1898;  and  Hesse,  22  pfennigs  (5  cents)  in  1898^ 
The  cost  per  1,000  marks  ($238)  of  the  entire  State  expenditures  was 
2.27  marks  (54  cents)  in  Prussia  in  1899,  and  5.88  marks  ($1.40)  in 
Saxony  in  1898. 

As  regards  tho  rantrol  and  administration  of  trade  and  technical 
schools  the  most  marked  tendency  in  Geimany  in  recent  years  .has 
been  toward  centralizing  authorit}'  in  the  State  governments.  Origi- 
nally the  idea  was  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  were  duties 
devolving  upon  private  oi^nizations  and  the  local  governments. 
More  and  more,  however,  the  State  has  given  its  financial  aid  to  the 
schools.  Tho  m^ccssary  conditions  accompanying  such  aid  were  that 
tho  State  should  exorcise  a  voice  in  determining  the  programme  and 
conduct  of  the  schools.  The  result  has  been  that  the  State  is  now 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  policy  of  supporting  industrial  schools, 
and  has  consequently  had  to  provide  for  governmental  machinery  for 
exercising  the  necessary  supervision. 

In  Prussia  there  have  been  frequent  changes  in  the  h^her  adminis- 
tration. In  1879  most  of  the  tra^  and  technical  schools  were  placed 
under  the  ministry  of  education,  and  in  1885  they  were  restored 
to  the  ministrj'  of  commerce  and  industry.    At  the  request  of  the 

n  These  figures,  as  well  as  those  preceding,  were  obtain(>d  from  an  article  on 
" GeifcrbUchfT  Ihterricht"  in  Oonnul's  Hftndte&rterbuch  der  SUtahwinmKhaflen,  te 
Avfiage,  1900. 
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Pru88ian  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  "Permanent  Coranus.siun  for  Tech- 
nit-al  Education"  was  appointed  in  1879,  connisting  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  {Iferreft/iavs)  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  heads 
of  industrial  establishments,  handicraftsmen,  directors  of  industrial 
fichoobi,  and  officials.  Up  to  the  year  1900  this  commission  had  met 
but  five  times,  namely,  in  1880,  1881,  1883,  1891,  and  1896,  on  occa- 
sions when  the  Government  contemplated  important  alterations  in  the 
industrial  educational  system. 

In  Bavaria,  since  1872,  the  entire  educational  system  has  lieen  under 
the  ministry  of  public  worship  and  education. 

In  Saxony  the  industrial,  mercantile,  and  agTicultural  schools  have 
always  been  under  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

In  Wurttemberg  there  is  (since  1S53)  a  royal  eoramissiuu  for  the 
industrial  continuation  schools  under  the  authority'  of  the  ministry  of 
education,  consisting  of  members  of  the  central  industrial  and  com- 
mercial bureau  {Central^tdle  fur  Gewerhe  und  Jland^),  whose  presi- 
dent is  the  head  of  the  commission,  three  higher  school  officials 
gchnlbeJidrden)^  and  the  director  of  the  industrial  ai't  school.  The 
weaving  and  other  trade  {Fach)  schools  in  Wuittemberg  are  under  the 
ministry  of  the  interior  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
above-mentioned  central  bureau;  the  building  trades  school,  the  indus- 
trial art  school,  and  the  higher  commercial  schools  are  under  the  miu- 
istiy  of  public  worahip  and  education. 

In  Baden  there  exists  (since  July  1,  1892)  a  grand  ducal  industrial 
school  council  (<?^»(?<r^*.-£r^?^/raO»  ^'Onsisting  of  four  regular  and  six 
special  members  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of 
education.  This  council  is  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  minis- 
try of  the  interior,  and  is  the  central  authority  over  all  industrial  and 
commercial  schools.  Formerly  part  of  tJie  industrial  schools  were 
under  the  ministry  of  education  and  part  under  the  ministry  of  the 
interior.  The  Baden  industrial  educational  system  is  well  centi*alized. 
The  prograuime  for  all  industrial  schools  is  prescribed  by  the  central 
authority.  The  school  supplies  ai*e  largely  furnished  by  the  industrial 
school  council,  and  the  books,  patterns,  and  models  which  are  secured 
by  the  school  authorities  at  communal  expense  must  be  approved  by 
this  council. 

In  Hesse  the  trade  and  technical  and  industrial  art  schools  aro 
under  the  grand  ducal  central  industrial  bureau  {CentraUtdle fur  die 
Gewerht),  which  is  supported  by  the  handicraft  school  commission 
{Ilandioerkerachid-Kommisifum)^  consisting  of  eight  members  of  the 
State  industrial  society  {Land&sgeicerbevereiv). 

In  Prussia  the  industrial  continuation  schools  in  most  administra- 
■tive  districts  were  formerly  either  not  supervised  at  all  or  only  in  a 
perfunctory  manner.  A  beginning  in  the  way  of  thorough  supervis- 
ion lias  been  made  in  some  provinces.    Several  of  the  administrative 
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presidents  have,  since  1S99,  appointed  technical  advisers  for  the  indus- 
trial schools.  In  the  city  of  Breslau  the  supervision  of  the  entire 
trade  and  continuation  school  system  was  placed  under  a  sinf^le  director 
in  1899. 

Saxony  has  bad,  since  1884,  a  professional  industrial  school  inspector. 
He  visits  annually  about  100  schools.  The  28  lace-making  schools  of 
Saxony  have  had  a  special  inspector  since  1858.  The  cost  of  super- 
vision of  the  industrial  schools  of  Saxony  in  1899  was  18,000  marks 
($4,284).  A  government  building  official  has  been  intrusted  since 
1894  with  the  supervision  of  the  building-trades  schools.  The  inspec- 
tion service  since  1894  has  been  improved  in  the  trade  schools  for 
weaving  by  securing  the  services  of  teachers  of  the  higher  weaving 
schools  and  in  the  case  of  other  trade  schools  by  nuiking  use  of  pro- 
fessors of  State  technical  institutions. 

In  Baden  since  1892  a  special  industrial  school  inspector  has  been 
employed,  who  in  1892  had  under  his  supervision  45  trade  and  tech- 
nical and  73  industrial  continuation  schools.  He  reports  the  results 
of  his  inspections  to  the  grand  ducal  industrial  school  council,  and  the 
latter  gives  the  decisions  and  the  necessary  orders  to  the  local  super- 
visorj'  authorities.  In  1898  the  industrial  school  inspector  visited  35 
trade  and  technical  and  61  industrial  continuation  schools. 

In  Bavaria  the  industrial  continuation  schools  are  under  the  uni- 
formly organized  supervision  of  the  district  governments.  For  the 
supervision  of  trade  schools  in  the  technical  sense,  the  ministry  of 
public  worship  and  education  utilizes  the  teachers  of  the  technical  high 
school,  the  industrial  art  schools,  etc. 

In  Wurttemberg  the  supervision  of  the  scientific  instruction  at  the 
industrial  continuation  schools  is  in  charge  of  prominent  directors  and 
teachers  of  such  schools.  The  itinerant  teacher  ( Wanderlehrer) 
employed  in  1899  is  also  required  to  visit  these  schools  and  to  report 
to  the  commission  regarding  the  same.  The  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  is  in  the  hands  of  experienced  drawing  teachers. 

In  Hesse  the  handicraft  schools  {HandwerA'erschulen)  are  supervised 
by  the  handicraft  school  commission. 

In  Germany  the  fact  is  realized  that  the  best  school  organization 
and  the  most  complete  equipment  of  the  trade  and  technical  schools 
avail  nothing  if  the  proper  teachers  are  lacking.  In  the  selection  of 
trade  instructors  preference  is  therefore  given  to  skilled  and  experi- 
enced practical  men  over  those  whose  practical  work  has  been  only  of 
a  secondary  character.  Teachers  of  trade  and  continuation  schools 
are  expected  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  industrial  enterprises  in 
their  vicinity.  In  Wurttemberg,  for  example,  candidates  for  positions 
as  trade  and  art  instructors  in  industral  continuation  schools  are 
required  to  have  a  long  previous  experience  -as  actual  wage-workers. 
Practicing  architects,  superintendents  of  workshops,  and  mechanical 
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eDgineers,  especially  those  who  have  had  experience  abroad,  are 
mostly  sought  after  as  instructors  in  trade  drawing  and  in  indus- 
trial art. 

Special  examinations  for  teachers  of  industrial  schools  exist  in  but 
a  few  of  the  German  States.  In  ^varia  such  examinations  are  held 
for  teachers  of  languages,  mathematics  and  physics,  chemistry  and 
natural  history,  drawing,  machinery  and  building,  commercial  science, 
and  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  preference  often  given  to  persons 
having  had  practical  experience,  regardless  of  their  rank  in  the 
examinations. 

In  Baden,  since  1892,  teachers  in  industrial  schools  are  no  longer 
trained  in  the  technical  high  school,  but  in  a  special  division  for  such 
teachers  at  the  Building  Trades  School  at  Carlsruhe.  The  students  in 
this  division  are  required  to  work  in  shops,  factories,  or  at  construc- 
tion plants  during  the  eight  weeks'  annual  vacation.  After  three  and 
one-half  years  of  theoretical  instruction,  and  upon  presenting  a  certifi- 
cate showing  that  they  have  worked,  in  at  least  three  different  trades, 
they  become  eligible  for  the  industrial  teachers'  examination.  When 
appointed  as  teachers  they  become  State  officers  and  receive  a  graded 
salary.  The  education  of  these  teachers  must  be  supplemented  from 
time  to  time  by  attendance  at  continuation  courses,  and  excursions  for 
study  and  observation,  which  are  partly  paid  for  by  the  State.  Written 
reports  must  be  made  by  the  teachers  to  the  State  authorities  giving' 
the  results  of  their  study  and  observations.  Public  school  teachers 
who  give  instruction  in  the  industrial  continuation  schools  must  attend 
courses  of  from  four  to  five  weeks  in  technical  drawing,  correspond- 
ence, arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping.  The  expenses  of  these  courses 
are  borne  by  the  State. 

In  Prussia,  teachers  in  industrial  continuation  schools  take  courses 
of  from  four  tp  six  weeks  in  drawing  and  in  commercial  branches,  the 
expenses  of  which  are  usually  borne  by  the  State. 

In  Hesse,  optional  courses  lasting  from  two  to  three  months  per 
year  are  given  for  teachers  of  industrial  schools.  No  tuition  fees  are 
charged,  the  expenses  being  borne  by  the  State  industrial  society. 

CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  order  that  a  comprehensive  idea  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  means 
for  trade  training  in  the  Empire,  and  especially  that  the  relations  of 
the  groups  of  institutions  with  one  another  may  be  cleai'ly  seen,  it  is 
imperative  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  classify  them  in  some  way. 
This  is  a  difficult  task,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
character  of  an  institution,  and  the  same  institution  may  carry  on  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work,  which  would  seem  to  entitle  it  to  mention  in  more 
than  one  class.   Any  scheme  of  classification  will  therefore  be  defective 
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aod  the  one  here  presented  (")  can  not  claim  to  bo  an  exception  to  the 

rule.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  gives  an  accurate  I'epreaenta- 
tion  of  the  different  kinds  of  trade  and  technical  schools  to  be  found 
in  the  German  Empire,  and,  taken  in  connection  wilii  the  accompany- 
ing description  of  the  different  classes,  will  probably  give  a  true  idea  of 
the  character  of  industrial  education  as  it  exists  in  that  country  to-day. 
Following  is  the  cUssifioation: 

1.  Technical  colleges. 

2.  Secondary  or  intermediate  technical  schools. 

3.  Schools  and  museums  of  industrial  art. 

4.  Schools  for  foremen. 

5.  Schools  for  the  building  trades. 

6.  Schools  for  the  textile  trades. 

7.  Trade  and  indtLstrial  continuation  schools. 

8.  Industrial  drawing  courses. 

9.  Other  iastitutions  for  industrial  education. 

TECEHIOAL  OOZ1Z.XOE8. 

At  tiio  head  of  the  system  of  technical  and  indut^trial  education  in 
Germany  stand  the  great  universities  of  science,  or  the  technical 
colleges  {TechnUche  Hoclmchulen).  The  purpose  of  these  institutions 
is  to  give  not  only  the  highest  possible  instruction  in  the  sciences, 
a  task  which  equally  belongs  to  the  universities,  but  the  application  of 
this  knowledge  to  the  operations  of  industry.  The  schools  are  in 
reality  engineering  schools,  and  confer  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  engi- 
neering {Dohtm-'Ingmieur). 

At  the  present  time  Gennany  is  in  passession  of  nine  institutions 
of  this  character,  the  locations  of  which,  with  the  dates  of  their  foun- 
dation, are  as  follows:  Brunswick,  174.5;  Berlin,  171)9;  Carlsruhe, 
1825;  Munich,  1827;  Dresden,  1828;  Stuttgart,  1829;  Darmstadt, 
1868;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1870;  Hanover,  1879.  A  tenth  school  is  pro- 
posed at  Danzig. 

Of  these  schools  the  one  at  Berlin,  located  in  the  suburb  Charlotten- 
burg,  is  the  largest  and  most  important.  A  brief  notice  of  it  will 
serve  as  a  description  for  the  whole  group.  To  a  very  large  extent 
the  Berlin  system  Is  reproduced  in  the  organization  of  the  other 
institutes. 

The  origin  of  the  Berlin  or  Charlotte n burg  Institute  of  Technology  is 
found  in  the  old  Royal  Architectural  Academi',  which  was  established 
as  early  as  1799.  In  1821  there  was  opened  a  technical  institute  which 
was  added  to  the  Architectural  Academy,  In  1866  the  technical  insti- 
tute was  changed  somewhat  in  character,  and  in  1879  the  two  institu- 

fl  This  claasification  follows  to  aonte  exteut  that  given  in  an  article  on  ' '  Geu-erbJicher 
Zmlerrichl"  in  Conrad's  Hctndworterbuch  der  Slaafswisscniichaften,  3c  Aujlage,  1900. 
Free  use  haa  also  been  made  of  the  contents  of  this  article  in  the  general  deticription 
and  hifltory  of  the  different  claraefl  of  Bchools. 
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tioDS  were  converted  into  a  true  technological  institute.  The  other 
tecbaieal  academies  of  the  Empire  soon  modified  their  schemes  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  Berlin  type.  Concerning  them  the  United  States 
Bareaa  of  Education,  in  its  report  for  the  year  1897-98,  in  an  article 
on  German  education  (p.  70),  says: 

The  new  universities  thus  developed  have  the  purpose  of  affording 
higher  instruction  for  the  technical  professions  in- state  and  commu- 
nity service,  as  well  as  in  industrial  life,  and  of  cultivating  sciences 
and  arts  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  field  of  technology 
(Berlin  provisory  statute,  1879).  They  prove  themselves  equal  to  uni- 
versities in  the  following  points:  They  claim  for  their  matriculated 
students  the  same  preparatorr  education  required  by  the  old  universi- 
ties, namely,  nine  years  at  a  classical  high  school;  they  grant  and  insist 
u^n  perfect  freedom  in  teaching  and  lining,  and  are  under  the  direc- 
tion 01  rectors  elected  for  one  year,  instead  of  having  principals  chosen 
for  life,  as  in  secondary  schools. 

The  institute  Is  organized  in  six  departments:  Architecture,  general 
construction  engineering,  machine  construction,  naval  engineering, 
chemistry  and  mining  engineering,  and  applied  science  in  general. 

In  the  other  institutes  of  technology  the  departments  are  generally 
the  same,  but  in  certain  schools  special  attention  is  devoted  to  some 
one  subject.  Thus  the  Himich  institute  has  an  agricultural  branch, 
and  Aix-Ia-Ghapelle  gives  prominence  to  mining  engineering.  Electro- 
technics  are  taught  in  all  the  schools  in  the  machine  construction  depart- 
ment, it  being  considered  that  every  construction  engineer  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  electrical  machines. 

SXCONDABT  OB  IMTEBJCEDIATE  TECHNICAL  BCHOOI<S. 

The  technical  colleges  are  intended  to  give  instruction  of  the  highei^ 
character.  In  order  to  enter,  therefore,  students  must  have  received 
a  thorough  preparatory  training  in  an  academ}^  or  a  school  of  arts 
and  sciences  {Gymnasium  oder  Mealgymnasium),  and  they  can  not 
graduate  before  tiiey  have  attained  the  age  of  24  years.  The  educa- 
tion here  received  often  exceeds  the  real  needs  of  many  branched  of 
industry.  Hence  there  may  result  a  loss  of  time  which  could  have 
been  devoted  to  obtaining  practical  skill.  The  matter  of  expense 
involved  in  going  through  such  a  school  is  also  of  importance.  In 
consequence  of  these  considerations,  there  was  found  to  be  a  need  for 
technical  schools  scnnewhat  less  pretentious  in  their  pn^rammea,  lower 
in  their  rcquirementa,  and  giving  instruction  of  a  character  more 
directly  concerned  with  industrial  work.  This  is  the  function  of  the 
secondary  or  intermediate  technical  schools  i^ein&Miche  MittehchnIerC). 

In  considering  the  value  of  this  class  of  schools,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  testimony  of  the  Association  of  German  Engineers,  an  organ- 
ization having  over  14,000  members.  According  to  Director  Peters, 
of  this  aasociatioa,  while  there  is  a  surfeit  of  engineers  of  the  grade 
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turned  out  by  the  technical  high  schools,  engineers  of  a  lower  grade 
and  technical  experts  who  are  fitted  for  the  positions  of  machine  con- 
structors, mechanical  engineers,  chemists,  superintendents  of  depart- 
ments, building  experts,  etc.,  are  needed.  Thus,  of  3,281  engineers 
employed  in  105  of  the  most  prominent  German  industrial  firms,  only 
1,124,  or  34  per  cent,  were  from  technical  high  schools,  while  2,157, 
or  66  per  cent,  had  attended  the  intermediate  technical  schools. 

The  oldest  intermediate  technical  school  of  this  class  in  Germany  is 
that  at  Chemnitz,  founded  by  the  Royal  Saxon  Government  in  1836. 
This  school  has  served  as  the  model  for  a  great  many  other  schools, 
and  in  particular  was  copied  by  Austria  in  the  organization  of  her 
system  of  industrial  schools.  The  students  who  are  admitted  here 
have  usually  served  the  required  one  year  of  military  service,  and  have 
had  some  previous  experience.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Chemnitz 
school  covers  seven  half  years  in  the  departments  of  mechanics,  chem- 
istry, and  construction,  and  eight  half  years  in  the  department  of 
electro-technics. 

In  the  whole  of  Germany  there  are  now  twenty-four  schools  belong- 
ing to  this  category.  They  are  differently  styled  in  the  several  States 
and  vary  somewhat  in  character.  In  Prussia  there  are  five  schools, 
ail  of  which  relate  to  machinery  construction,  and  are  styled  superior 
schools  for  machinery  construction.  They  are  located  at  Breslaa, 
Cologne,  Dortmund,  Elberfeld-Barmen,  and  Hagan,  and  have  a  total 
attendance  of  about  1,400  students.  The  establishment  of  these  schools, 
which  are  State  institutions,  dates  from  1888.  There  is  also  a  course 
of  two  years  at  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In  Bavaria  there  are  four  schools,  which  are  called  simply  industrial 
schools  {Industrieschulen).  These  are  located  in  Munich,  Nuremberg, 
Augsburg,  and  Kaiserslautern.  They  date  from  1868.  It  was 
expected  that  graduates  of  these  schools  would  immediately  enter 
industrial  pursuits;  these  schools  have  to  a  large  extent,  however, 
served  as  preparatory  schools  for  the  technical  colleges.  Bavaria  also 
has  a  superior  school  for  machinery  construction  and  electro-technics 
{Inhere  J^achschule  Jnr  Maschinenhau  und  Electrotechnik)  at  Wura- 
burg  that  belongs  to  this  class. 

Saxony  has  a  number  of  intermediate  technical  schools.  Mention 
has  alread}'  been  made  of  t^e  one  at  Chemnitz.  Especial  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Technikum  at  Mittweida,  a  private  institution, 
founded  in  1867,  which  has  an  attendance  of  between  1,400  and  1,500 
pupils.  Another  private  school  at  Zwickau  {fnffmieursckule),  founded 
in  1897,  had  196  pupils.  The  school  at  Limbach,  founded  in  1898,  had 
145  pupils.  That  at  Hainichen  was  founded  in  1900.  Many  other 
States  have  such  a  school.  These  are  the  Higher  Technical  Institute 
at  Kothen,  Anhalt;  the  Technikum  at  Ilmenau,  Saxe- Weimar-Eise- 
nach; the  Technikum  at  Altenburg;  the  Technikum  at  Bingen;  tiie 
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£digineeriDg  School  at  Mannheim;  the  Municipal  Mechanical  £ngi' 
neering  School  at  Neostadt,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin;  the  Techniknm 
at  Strelitz,  and  the  Technikum  at  Hildburghausen,  Meiningen. 

Some  of  these  institutions  also  comprise  schools  for  foremen  or  for  the- 
building  trades,  but  these  classes  of  schools  are  separately  considered. 

SOHOOLB  AND  MUBEgJIB  OF  INBITSTSIAI.  ABT. 

The  international  museums  of  1851,  1855,  and  1863,  in  England^ 
r  Austria,  and  Germany,  respectively,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that^ 

with  all  their  technical  excellence,  the  industrial  products  of  Germany 
possessed  few  qualities  of  artistic  finish  and  design.  France  showed 
what  could  be  done  in  this  direction.  Her  products  easily  held  first 
rank  in  Uiis  respect,  her  eminence  being  the  result  of  centuries  of 
training  in  this  field.  Since  Colbert's  time  industrial  art  education  has- 
been  emphasized  in  the  training  of  French  workmen,  and  the  accumu- 
lated skill  and  taste  due  to  this  training  has  left  its  impress  on  Frenclr 
products.  The  German  States  at  once  set  about  to  remedy  their  weak- 
ness in  this  respect,  and  since  that  time  have  so  persistently  establishecfc 
museums  and  schools  for  industrial  art  training  that  now  there  is  no- 
Important  city  in  the  Empire  which  does  not  possess  one  or  more  of 
these  institutions. 

The  term  applied  to  these  schools  is  art  trade  schools  {KunsU 
gewerbeachxden),  indicating  that  they  are  primarily  industrial  or 
trade  schools  and  secondarily  schools  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  place: 
the  instruction  on  an  artistic  level.  They  occupy  the  middle  grounct 
between  the  schools  of  fine  arts  and  the  trade  schools ;  their  purpose  is  to- 
apply  the  principles  of  art  to  the  trades,  to  instill  artistic  sentiments  into 
tiiose  engaged  in  trades  and  thus  raise  the  standard  of  taste,  and  inciden- 
tally to  bring  to  the  worker  the  increased  remuneration  of  a  higher  clas» 
of  products.  This  movement  began  by  erecting  museums  where  samples^ 
of  artistic  work  could  be  studied  by  those  interested,  whiJe  schools- 
for  training  young  persons  were  also  founded  in  connection  with  theso 
museums.  The  Industrial  Hall  at  Carlsruhe  was  founded  in  1865,  and. 
was  the  fii-st  museum  of  this  kind  in  Germany;  in  1867  the  Indus- 
trial Axt  Museum  at  Berlin  and  the  National  Museum  at  Munick 
were  established.  Other  cities  also  provided  liberally  for  buildings  and- 
instruction.  Since  the  founding  of  these  institutions  foreign  products 
have  been  gradually  driven  from  their  former  controlling  position  in  the 
German  market,  and  in  the  last  decade  Germany  has  figured  as  a  largo 
exporter  of  such  goods.  Tuition  fees  are  always  charged  in  theso 
schools,  although  a  liberal  system  of  scholarships  provides  for  worthy 
students  without  means.  In  most  of  the  schools  applicants  for  admis- 
sion must  show  that  they  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  branch  ia 
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which  they  seek  instruction.  This  relieves  the  schools  from  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  elementary  technical  instraction,  and  permits  the  instruc- 
tor to  give  helpful  and  advanced  work  f r(»ii  the  very  start.  It  also 
discounts  the  attendance  of  amateurs  and  keeps  the  practical  side  of 
the  wOTk  pnHoainent. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  industrial  art  school;^  exist  in  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Barmen,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Caasel,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf, 
Elberfeld,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Hanau,  Hanover,  Iserlohn,  KOnigs- 
berg,  and  Magdeburg,  Prussia;  Kaiserslautern,  Munich,  and  Nurem- 
berg, Bararia;  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  Flauen,  Saxony;  Stuttgart, 
"Wurttemberg;  Carlsruhe  and  Pforzheim,  Baden;  Mcntz  and  Offen- 
bach, Hesse;  Mulhausen  and  Strasburg,  Alsace-Lorraine;  Hamburg; 
Dessau,  Anhalt;  and  Bremen. 

Industrial  art  museums  have  been  established  in  many  pai-ts  of 
Gei-many.  A  few  of  these  institutions  are  described  in  detail  in 
anodier  place. 

SCHOOLS  TOB  TOBBMXH. 

While  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  intermediate  schools  that  have 
been  described  sooner  or  later  become  foremen,  and  these  schools 
therefore  are  often  spoken  of  as  institutions  for  training  foremen, 
this  is  not  their  chief  function.  They  have  in  view  rather  the  prepa- 
ration of  technical  experts  of  a  medium  gi*ade.  As  has  already  been 
remarkcid,  Germany  recognizes  the  need  of  special  institutions  for 
each  class  of  workers.  In  the  case  of  foremen  it  is  felt  that  the 
course  of  instruction  should  be  less  technical  or  scientific  and  more 
practical.  What  is  needed,  in  fact,  is  a  trade  school  for  foremen  rather 
than  a  technical  school. 

The  government  of  Saxony  was  the  first  of  the  German  States  to 
found  a  school  to  meet  this  special  want.  In  1855  it  established  at 
Chemnitz. a  school  for  foremen  {Werhmeist^schtth)  in  connection 
with  the  intermediate  technical  school  already  mentioned.  The  con- 
ditions of  admission  were  that  candidates  should  be  at  least  16  yeara 
of  age,  and  have  had  two  years*  experience  in  their  trades.  The  coarse 
of  instruction  was  for  one  and  one-half  years,  with  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  hours'  work  per  week. 

In  Prussia  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  schools  of  this 
class,  though  here  the  distinction  is  not  always  clearh'  made  between 
courses  for  foremen  and  for  high-class  machinists.  Eleven  schools  in 
Prussia  have  specially  in  view  the  training  of  foremen.  These  are  in 
Altona,  Cologne,  Dortmund,  Duisburg,  ElberfeM-Baiinen,  Gleiwitz, 
GOrlitz,  Hanover,  Iserlohn,  Magdeburg,  and  Remscheid.  Most  of 
these  relate  to  the  industry  of  machine  construction.  In  the  schools 
of  Duisburg  and  Gleiwitz  there  are  departments  for  the  smelting 
industry,  while  the  school  at  Iserlohn  relates  to  the  bronze  industry. 
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In  Bavaria  there  are  four  schools  for  foremen,  called  mechanical  trade 
Bchools  {mech4xni8che  J*<fch8chiUen). 

In  Saxony  the  school  for  foremen  at  Chemnitz,  of  which  mention  has 
been  mode,  prepares  foremen  of  machinists,  soap  boilers,  dyers,  and 
electncians.  Since  its  organization  it  has  instructed  about4,700  pupils. 
There  is  a  private  school  for  foremen  in  connection  with  the  Technikum 
at  Mittweida,  and  since  1896  the  industrial  school  at  Leipzig  has  had  ft 
department  for  foremen.  - 

In  Baden  there  is  a  school  for  foremen  and  machinists  at  Mannheim 
tluit  has  been  in  existence  since  1897. 

In  Dessau,  Anhalt,  a  school  for  foremen  of  gas  works  was  founded 
in  1898  by  the  Grerman  Continental  Gas  Company  in  connection  with 
the  handicraft  school  of  that  place. 

The  city  of  Hamburg  has  a  school  known  as  the  *'  Technikum,"  which 
comprises  four  divisions,  namely:  A  school  for  machine  construction, 
a  school  for  steamship  machinery  construction,  a  school  for  shipbuild- 
ing, and  a  school  for  electro-technics. 

There  were  thus,  as  far  as  could  bo  a^ceitaiued,  11  schools  of  this 
class  in  Prussia,  4  in  Bavaria,  3  in  Saxony,  1  in  Baden,  1  in  Anhalt, 
and  1  in  Hambui^. 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  of  persons  who  have 
received  instruction  at  three  of  the  Prussian  schools.  The  tables  were 
prepared  on  April  10,  1898,  for  a  conference  on  the  Prussian  schools 
which  took  place  at  that  time.  Information  for  a  later  date  was  not 
available. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  FOREUEN  AT  PUISBUKG,  DORT- 

UUND,  AND  MAGDEBURG. 


OvcupatlouH. 


Heads  of  estftbllbhmentH  

Other  offlcera  of  establlahmeiits  

Machine  bulldcn  and  forcmoii  

Own  ere  of  establishments  or  shops  

W»([e- workers  

Draftsmen  and  technical  experts  In  ofllces . 

AsdBtantchemlstA  

Students  at  other  schools  

Other  than  technical  work  

MillUiT  service  

DereaHdd  

Unknown   


Total. 


Dulsborg: 
Gntdu&te-s 
from  Sept. 

29,1888, 
to  Apr.  10, 
1898. 


54 
237 
39 
10 
34 
86 

3 
11 

4 
16 

n 

26 


531 


Dorbnund; 
Oradoatefi 
from  SepL 

29,  1892, 
to  Apr.  10, 

im. 


Magde- 
burg: 
Graduates 
from  Sept. 

29,  1893. 
to  Apr.  10, 
1898. 


1 

107 
18 
3 
9 
55 


1 
1 
23 


21 


5 


SCHOOLS  FOB  THB  BXriXJ>nrO  TBADEB. 

In  general,  it  will  be  observed,  the  schools  of  Gennany  have  been 
classified  according  to  the  grade  of  instruction  given  rather  than  the 
character  of  the  subjects  taught.  In  the  case  of  two  industries — 
those  of  the  building  trades  and  those  of  textile  manufactures — there 
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have  been  developed  elaborate  systems  of  special  schools.  They  have 
been  inserted  in  the  classification  immediately  following  schools  for 
foremen,  for,  as  will  be  seen,  much  the  most  impoilant  part  of  their 
work  is  the  training  of  young  men  to  take  such  positions,  or  the  higher 
ones  of  superintendents  or  directors. 

Probably  the  best  example  of  the  clear  division  of  technical  schools 
into  different  grades  according  to  the  class  of  labor  they  are  intended 
to  ti'ain,  of  which  mention  has  repeatedly  been  made,  is  found  in  the 
schools  for  the  building  trades  {Baugewerkschulen).  There  are  thus 
three  grades  of  institutions  corresponding  to  the  three  gi'ades  of  labor 
required  in  building  operations.  For  the  first  grade,  those  who  have 
the  actual  planning  of  structures  and  who  require  thorough  and 
advanced  education,  there  are  the  great  schools  of  architecture  or  the 
special  courses  in  the  technological  institutes. 

For  the  second  grade,  those  who  have  actual  charge  of  the  execution 
of  the  plans  of  the  architects,  or  who  may  themselves  both  plan  and 
execute  minor  works,  there  are  the  building  trades  schools.  These 
train  skilled  handicraftsmen  as  well,  but  their  main  function  is  the 
preparation  of  foremen.  Finally,  in  the  lowest  grade  are  the  evening 
or  continuation  schools,  to  be  subsequently  described,  for  the  further 
education  of  artisans  doing  actual  shop  and  construction  work. 

The  schools  for  building  trades  stand  midway  between  the  schools 
of  architecture  and  these  continuation  classes.  The  desirability  of 
special  schools  for  building  contractors  and  managers  lies  in  the  fact 
that  for  the  training  of  this  class  of  labor  a  longer  period  must  be 
C^yen  than  can  be  offered  in  the  evening  classes.  The  builders' 
schools  are  thus  day  schools.  Probably  the  essential  characteristic  of 
these  schools  lies  in  the  close  union  of  theory  and  practice  and  the 
fact  that  the  plan  of  instruction  requires  that  the  practice  be  attained 
in  actual  building  operations,  while  the  theory  is  taught  in  the  schools. 
In  contrast  with  the  British  schools,  therefore,  the  builders'  schools 
make  little  effort  to  have  elaborate  workshoiw  or  to  instruct  in  work- 
shop practice.  The  idea  is  not  to  take  any  person  and  fit  him  to  be  a 
builder,  but  to  take  persons  actually  in  the  building  trades  and  give 
them  the  necessary  supplementary  training  fitting  them  to  rise  to  the 
rank  of  foremen  or  contractore. 

The  entire  arrangement  of  the  courses  is  made  with  this  idea  in 
view.  They  are  thus  divided  into  terms  so  arranged  that  as  far  as 
possible  they  occur  during  the  dull  seasons  when,  on  account  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  building  operations  are  but  slightly  prose- 
cuted. It  is  expected  that  during  the  intervals  of  time  occurring 
between  the  terms  students  will  return  to  work,  both  for  the  prac- 
tical training  thus  to  be  attained  and  to  enable  them  to  earn  the 
money  required  to  prosecute  their  studies.  There  "are  few  schools  in 
other  trades  where  the  combination  of  school  and  practical  work  is  so 
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satisfactorily  maintained.  In  a  great  many  of  the  schools,  such,  for 
example,  as  those  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurttemberg,  this  per^ 
formance  of  work  between  the  school  terms  is  obligatory,  the  stadente 
not  being  readmitted  until  they  can  prove  that  this  has  been  done. 
The  conditions  of  entrance  to  the  schools  in  the  first  place  also  include 
the  requirement  that  the  candidate  shall  have  followed  the  building 
trade  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  In  Bavaria,  Wurttembe^,  and 
B^en  this  time  is  two  years. 

These  schools  have  been  very  successful.  The  first  school  was  that 
at  Munich,  which  was  established  in  1823;  a  second  school,  a  private 
institution,  was  opened  at  Holzminden,  Brunswick,  in  1830;  and  a 
third,  a  State  institution,  in  1837,  in  Saxony.  There  are  more  than 
fifty  such  schools  in  Germany  at  the  present  time.  In  a  number  of 
the  schools  there  are  departments  of  civil  engineering  i^Ti^fhamk^ 
hiiiffefi).  In  these  are  taught  the  principles  of  earthwork  construc- 
tion, water,  road,  and  railway  bridge  building,  canal  construction, 
sewer  or  water  conduit  laying,  etc. 

In  Prussia  there  were  in  1890  but  nine  schools  for  the  building 
trades,  with  1,825  students,  while  in  1900  there  were  twenty-<Hie,  with 
over  4,000  pupils.  Originally  many  of  these  schools  were  founded 
under  various  local  auspices;  but  as  in  other  classes  of  schools  the 
State  has  gradually  assumed  greater  and  greater  controL  It  has 
introduced  a  uniform  programme  of  studies,  which  is  foUowed  in  all 
the  schools,  even  those  not  directly  under  its  management.  This  ia 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  has  created  a  special  diploma  which  ia 
given  to  graduates.  As  the  possession  of  this  diploma  is  desired  by 
all  the  students,  the  programme  of  the  Government  is  adopted  as  best 
preparing  for  the  examination  that  has  to  be  passed.  Following  ia 
the  general  ground  covered  by  this  examination: 

Written  examination:  The  elaboration  of  a  propoeed  structure,  with  complete 
plans,  Bpecificationfl,  aiM  estimates  of  coat;  eight  drawings  of  details  of  bnildings; 
two  exerciBCB  in  descriptive  geometry;  architectural  work,  especially  in  iron;  orna- 
mentation, as  of  the  fasade;  mathematics  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry);  statics; 
German  language. 

Oral  ezaminaUon:  Building  materials,  building  regulations,  accidents,  otmstmction 
courses,  etc. 

The  fee  is  80  marks  ($19.04)  per  term.  Students  unable  to  pay  the 
fee  can  be  admitted  free  to  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  of  all  the 
students. 

The  twenty-one  schools  for  building  trades  in  Prussia  are  in  Aix-Ia- 
Chaptclle,  Berlin,  Buxtehude,  Breslau,  Cassel,  Cologrne,  Deutsch-Kronc, 
EckernfOrde,  Erfurt,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  GOrlitz,  Hildesheim, 
Hbxter,  Idstein,  Kattowitz,  Konigsberg,  M^^ebutg,  Mdnster,  Nien^ 
burg,  Fosen,  and  Stettin.  Of  these,  the  schools  at  Berlin,  Cologne,  and 
Magdeburg  ar6  municiptl,  and  the  others  are  State  institutions. 

Bavaria  has  seven  schoob  for  the  building  trades,  three  of  which 
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are  State  and  four  axe  municipal  institutions.  Their  total  attendance 
in  1899  was  over  3,000  pupils.  The  examinations  for  graduation  are 
conducted  by  the  State  and  are  uniform.  The  schools  at  Munich  hare 
also  a  mechanical  department,  and  the  school  at  Kaiserslantom  has 
an  industrial  art  branch.  Other  Bavarian  building'  trade  schools  are 
located  in  Nuremberg,  Ratisbon,  and  Wiirzbur^. 

Saxony  has  eight  schools  for  the  building  trades,  located  at  Chemnitz, 
Dresden,  Grossenhain,  Leipzig,  Orchatz,  Plauen,  Rosswein,  and  Zittaa. 
Of  these,  five  a're  State,  one  is  municipal,  and  two  are  private  insti- 
tutions. The  five  State  schools  had  an  attei|.dance  of  771  pupils  in 
1899.  Nearlj'  one-half  the  time  is  devoted  to  drawing.  The  school  at 
Zittan,  which  was  founded  in  1840  as  a  school  for  building  trades,  was 
reorganized  in  1898  by  the  addition  of  a  school  for  civil  engineering 
(  Tie/baitsch^). 

Wurttemberg  has  a  school  for  the  building  trades  in  Stuttgart, 
founded  in  1845,  which  had  737  pupils  in  the  winter  of  1897-98  and 
635  pupils  in  the  summer  of  1898.  It  differs  from  the  other  schools 
of  the  same  name  in  the  &ct  that  combined  with  it  there  are  courses 
in  machine  construction  and  agriculture.  There  are  thus  three  dis- 
tinct departments,  each  offering  instruction  of  from  three  to  five  terms. 
It  also  gives  open  courses  in  drawing  for  carpenters  and  other  artisans 
in  the  building  trades,  besides  giving  special  courses  in  drawing  to 
persons  preparing  themselves  to  become  teachers  in  the  lower  trade 
schools. 

Baden  has  a  school  at  Carlsruhe  with  an  attendance  in  1899  of  470 
pupils.  It  has  departments  for  mechanical  engineers,  and  building, 
undei^TOund,  and  road  construction  experts.  State  overseers,  and 
teachers  in  industrial  schools.  In  1899  a  Apartment  for  electricians 
was  instituted.  Practical  training  in  workshops  for  masons  and  car- 
penters is  also  given. 

Hesse  has  had  a  school  for  the  building  trades  since  1876.  The 
attendance  in  1899  was  126  pupils.  It  gives  instruction  summer  and 
winter. 

Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach  has  a  State  school  for  the  building  trades 
which  was  founded  in  Weimar  in  1859,  and  a  private  school  at  Stadt- 
Sulza.  Instruction  in  the  former  is  given  only  in  winter.  The 
attendance  in  1899  was  106  pupils. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  has  municipal  schools  for  the  building  trades 
and  for  road  masters  at  Neustadt  and  Sternberg. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has  a  school  for  the  building  trades  at  Strelitz. 

Oldenburg  has  a  school  for  the  building  trades  and  machine  construc- 
tion at  Yarel,  which  is  a  private  institution  subsidized  by  the  State. 

Brunswick  has  a  school  for  the  building  trades  at  Holzminden,  which 
was  founded  as  a  private  institution,  in  1830,  but  later  became  a  munic- 
ipal school. 
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Saxo-Coburg-Gotha  has  a  school  for  the  building  trader  at  Coburg, 
founded  in  1852,  giving  winter  instruction  only,  and  one  at  Gotha. 
The  latter  had  an  attendance  of  13  in  the  summer  of  1S98  and  of  116 
in  the  winter  of  1898-99.  A  handicraft  school  in  attached  to  the 
latter. 

Anbalt  has  a  pi*ivate  school  for  the  building  trades  at  Zerbst  with 
an  attendance  of  36  pupils  in  the  summer  of  1898  and  of  183  in  the 
winter  of  1898-99.  It  has  departmenttj  also  for  water  conduit  and 
underground  construction,  stone  masonry,  carpentry^  and  ttlo  work. 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  has  a  private  school  for  building  trade 
experts  at  Arnstadt,  with  summer  and  winter  instruction.  It  also  has 
a  di\'ision  for  railway  construction  experts,  for  road  masters,  and  for 
street  and  underground  construction  work. 

Reuss-Scbleitz  has  a  private  school  for  the  building  trades  at  Gera 
with  summer  and  winter  instruction. 

Labeck  has  a  State  school  for  the  building  trades. 

Hamburg  has  had  a  State  school  for  the  building  trades  since  1865. 
The  attendance  was  -io  in  the  summer  of  1898  and  256  in  the  winter  of 
1898-99. 

SOHOOIiB  TOS  THB  TSZTIZiS  TBADS8. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  factory  industries  in  which  a  greater 
and  more  successful  application  of  technical  school  training  has  been 
made  than  in  the  textile  trades.  In  the  attempt  to  prepare  young  men 
for  the  various  positions  in  this  industry  Germany  was  the  pioneer, 
and  its  .schools  hold  high  rank. 

The  textile  schools  of  Germany  may  be  divided  into  several  classes, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  they  give  and  the  classes 
of  labor  for  which  they  are  intended.  There  are:  (1)  The  superior 
weaving  schools  {Tlolyre  ^YebbcKaJeny^  (2)  the  secondary  weaving 
schools)  {WelmhuJt'n)\  (3)  the  apprenticeship  shops  for  weaving  and 
knitting  (  Wehereilehrwcrlstdtten,  WirMehrlingsschulen^  etc.),  and  (4) 
itinerant  instructors  ( VTunderlehrei'),  Here  again  is  presented  an 
ilhistration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  is  specialized  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  labor  it  is  intended  to  reach.  There  are  thus  dis- 
tinct schools  or  courses  for  employers  and  manager,  overseers, 
de3ignei*8,  agents,  and  workmen  proper. 

The  superior  textile  schools  of  Germany  are  usually  known  as  weav- 
ing .schools,  sine*  the  chief  instruction  is  given  in  that  branch  of  the 
industry.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  there  have 
been  established  dj'eing  and  finishing  departments  in  connection  with 
the  weaving  schools.  All  of  the  Prussian  higher  textile  schools  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government  and  arc  managed  on  simi- 
lar lines.  Prussia  ha.s  eight  schools  of  this  grade  which  are  located  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Barmen,  Berlin,  Crefeld,  Cottlms,  Mftlheim-am- 
Rhein,  MQnchen-Gladbach,  and  Sorau. 
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Thougli  under  direct  State  managfement  at  the  present  time,  these 
schools  are  of  various  origins.  The  school  of  Mulheim-ain-Bhein  is 
the  oldest,  its  foundation  dating  back  to  1849.  It  is  still  doing  excel- 
lent work,  though  its  equipment  is  surpassed  by  several  of  the  newer 
institutions.  The  founding  of  the  Berlin  school  was  due  to  the  initia- 
tive of  the  guild  of  weavers  of  that  city.  Most  of  the  textile  schools 
in  Prussia,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  other  German  States,  have  beea 
established  by  the  joint  action  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  central 
Government.  Whatever  their  origin,  they  are  now  State  institutions, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  Prussian  schools  are  Government  officials. 
The  school  in  each  case  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  director,  who 
b  assisted  in  his  work  by  a  committee  of  local  manufacturers,  bankers, 
and  officers  of  educational  institutions. 

In  the  cooperation  between  the  State  and  the  local  authorities  the 
general  principle  was  that  the  latter  should  furnish  the  quarters  and 
the  State  the  equipment,  while  the  operating  expenses  should  be 
borne  equally.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  usual  for  the  State  to  give 
much  more  than  its  proportion. 

Though  the  schools  are  general  textile  schools,  instruction  is  spe- 
cialized along  the  lines  of  that  branch  of  the  industry  which  is  most 
followed  in  the  locality  of  the  school.  Thus,  the  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Berlin,  and  Cottbus  schools  relate  chiefly  to  wool;  MfUheim-am-Rhein 
and  Sorau  to  linen,  jute,  and  cotton;  and  the  Crefeld  school  to  silk  and 
velvets.  In  each  school  the  duration  of  studies  is  proportionate  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  branch  of  industry  taught.  In  no  case,  however,  is 
the  course  more  than  two  years,  if  the  instruction  is  given  during  the 
daytime. 

While  the  higher  textile  schools  are  for  the  training  of  employers, 
directors,  and  specialists,  such  as  designers,  dyers,  etc.,  the  ordinary 
weaving  schools  are  primarily  for  the  training  of  overseers.  Of  these 
there  is  a  large  number  scattered  throughout  the  Empire.  They  con- 
stitute probably  the  most  numerous  class  of  trade  schools.  They  have 
existed  since  1830  in  Saxony,  1854  in  Bavaria,  and  1855  in  Wurttem- 
berg.  They  are  reported  to  have  rendered  valuable  services  at  times 
when  changes  of  fashion  required  new  styles  of  fabrics,  when  through 
the  introduction  of  power  looms  the  handloonis  had  to  be  resorted  to 
for  fabrics  which  could  not  be  produced  on  power  looms,  etc. 

The  third  class  of  institutions  are  the  weaving  workshops,  or  appren- 
ticeship workshops,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  These  are  for  the 
training  of  ordinary  wage  workers.  They  are  of  especial  value  for 
the  training  of  the  handloom  weavers,  a  class  that  is  still  important  in 
Germany. 

The  most  interesting,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  successful, 
form  of  trade  instruction  in  the  textile  industry  is  that  of  the  system 
of  itinerant  instructors.  This  giving  of  instruction  in  weaving  by 
teachers  who  travel  about,  going  from  one  village  to  another,  and 
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actually  visiting  the  homes  of  the  workers,  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing example  of  the  adaptation  of  the  character  and  method  of  trade 
education  to  the  needs  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended.  As  is 
well  known,  the  factories  hare  not  entirely  driven  out  household 
production,  and  hand  weaving  in  the  homes  of  workmen  still  con- 
tinues in  parts  of  Germany,  notably  in  Silesia.  For  many  reasons  it 
is  desirable  that  the  people  in  the  more  remote  quarters  of  the  Prus- 
sian Kingdom  should  have  work  of  this  character  which  they  can  do. 
The  Government  has  sought  to  preserve  the  industry  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  one  of  the  chief  means  for  doing  so  has  developed  the 
system  of  giving  instruction  to  domestic  workers  in  their  homes.  A 
master  weaver  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  travels  from 
place  to  place  where  domestic  weaving  is  practiced  and  examines  the 
methods  of  work  followed  and  the  character  of  the  finished  product. 
He  gives  advice,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  instruction,  concern- 
ing the  ways  in  which  improvements  can  be  made,  what  better 
machines  there  are,  how  they  can  be  effectively  run,  the  most  desira- 
ble raw  material  and  where  it  can  be  obtained,  new  and  better  designs, 
what  goods  are  in  favor  and  can  find  the  best  market,  etc.  In  Wurttem- 
berg  such  courses  were  introduced  in  order  to  teach  the  manufacture 
of  finer  and  more  difficult  work  on  handlooms,  and  thus  to  relieve  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  factory  system.  The  official  reports  speak 
enthusiastically  of  tiie  good  results  accomplished  by  this  system  of 
instruction. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  textile  schools  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
Berlin,  and  Oefeld,  Prussia,  and  ReutUngen,  Wurttemberg,  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  organization  of 
these  institutions. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there  were  in  1899  in  Prussia  8  supe- 
rior textile  schools,  8  secondary  weaving  schools,  and  22  primary 
weaving  schools,  6  of  the  latter  being  in  Silesia;  in  Bavaria,  8  weaving 
schools;  in  Saxony,  27  trade  schools  for  weaving,  knitting,  and  trim- 
ming making,  of  which  only  6  were  day  schools;  in  Wurttemberg  there 
were  3  schools  for  weaving,  1  for  spinning,  weaving,  and  knitting,  and 
2  primary  weaving  schools;  in  Alaice-Lorraine,  1  spinning  and  weav- 
ing school;  in  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  1  primary  knitting  school;  and 
in  Hesse,  Reuss-Schleitz  and  Beuss-Greitz,  1  weaving  school  each. 

TBASB  ANB  INDTTSTBlAIi  OONTDnTATION  SOHOOIiB. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  one  of  the  excellent  features  of  the 
German  system  of  industrial  education  is  the  appreciation  of  the  varj'- 
ing  needs  of  the  different  classes  of  the  industrial  population  and  the 
creation  of  special  institutions  to  meet  these  needs.  Thus  in  addition 
to  the  classes  described,  there  are  trade  schools  proper,  trade  continu- 
ation schools,  industrial  continiution  schools,  special  tiiide  courses  for 
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master  workmen  and  journeymen,  itinerant  courses,  industrial  drawing 
courses,  etc. 

As  regards  the  trade  schools  proper — that  ia,  tlK>ee  which  give  all 
day  instruction  in  both  practical  and  theoretical  branches  and  which 
i-eplace  the  regular  apprenticeships  in  private  workshops — n<^  much 
need  be  said  in  this  place,  because  they  form  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  agencies  adopted  for  trade  education  in  Germany.  The  Germui 
idea  of  trade  training  for  ordinary  skilled  workingmen  seems  to  favor 
the  private-shop  apprenticeship  supplemented  by  evening  and  Sundaj 
instruction  at  a  continuation  school.  In  fact,  so  little  importance 
seems  to  be  attached  to  ti'ade  schools  proper  that  in  the  classificatioa 
of  industrial  schools  they  are  usually  considered  together  with  trade 
continuation  schools,  the  term  ''trade  school''  {Fachackule)  being  often 
used  for  either  class.  In  a  certain  way,  therefore,  the  keystone  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  industrial  education  a.s  offered  to  the  laboring  classes 
proper  is  found  in  the  system  of  continuation  schools  {I^orfbUdungg- 
Bchiden)  which  exists  throughout  the  Empire. 

Primary  education  in  Germany — that  is,  the  education  of  children 
up  to  their  fourteenth  year — is  compulsory.  It  is  realized  that  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  laboring  classes  it  is  nece^ary  that  the  children 
above  this  i^e  should  begin  work  and  contribute  their  share  toward 
the  income  of  the  family'.  Germany  has  accordingly  developed  a 
plan  of  instruction  in  her  continuation  schools  to  meet  this  special 
case  of  continuing  the  instruction  of  young  people  after  they  are 
forced  to  enter  the  shops. 

The  schools  are  intended  for  students  between  the  ages  of  and  18 
years,  and  the  courses  are  held  on  week-day  evenings  and  Sunday 
mornings.  Originally  these  schools  were  what  their  name  implies — 
institutions  in  which  the  general  education  of  tlie  people  could  be 
continued  beyond  that  of  their  primary  instruction.  As  the  schools 
were  exclusively  intended  for  the  working  classes,  however,  the  clur- 
Hcter  of  the  instruction  was  more  and  more  made  to  conform  to  the 
practical  needs  of  those  receiving  it.  Although  the  instruction  given 
was  made  to  relate  to  matters  of  a  general  technical  or  industrial 
character,  each  school  bo  framed  its  programme  of  courses  as  to  make 
them  apply  specially  to  the  prevailing  trades  of  the  locality  in  which 
it  was  situated.  The  schools  were  thus  in  many  instances  transformed, 
first  from  schools  of  ordinary  instruction  to  those  for  general  technical 
or  industrial  education  and  then  to  trade  schools. 

This  of  course  is  true  only  of  the  continuation  schools  located  in 
industrial  centers.  In  other  localities  the  schools  have  either  retained 
their  character  as  schools  of  general  instruction  or  have  become  com- 
mercial or  even  agricultural  schools  in  the  sense  tiiat  special  attention 
is  paid  to  matters  affecting  these  branches  of  work. 

This,  then,  is  tiie  first  and  most  important  feature  of  the  scheme  of 
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U'ade  education  of  the  working  classes,  the  existence  of  a  system  of 
erentng  and  Sunday  schools  in  which  the  young  workingmen,  or  the 
more  mature,  if  they  desire  it,  can  receive,  while  actuallj''  employed, 
a  ti'aining  in  matters  beai'ing  directly  upon  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

It  is  endent  that  in  schools  of  this  character  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  possession  of  workshops  or  for  instruction  in  the  practical 
manipulation  of  tools.  The  instruction  is  therefore  almost  wholly 
theoretical  and  can  be  given  for  the  most  part  in  schoolrooms  made 
use  of  during  the  daytime  for  other  purposes.  It  is  held  that  all  the 
practical  instouction  needed  is  obtained  in  the  most  effective  way  by 
the  work  actually  performed  in  the  shops  where  the  workingmen  are 
employed.  While  the  continuation  schools  thus  in  many  cases  give 
instruction  in  respect  to  particular  trades,  they  make  no  pretense  of 
completely  preparing  students  for  the  same.  Their  purpose  is  to 
give  to  the  young  shop  employees  the  instruction  useful  to  them  in 
their  work,  but  which  they  can  not  obtain  so  well,  or  at  all,  in  the 
shops.  They  thus  supplement  rather  than  replace  the  shop  as  a  means 
of  trade  tminiug.  In  them  we  have  the  correlation  of  school  training 
and  shop  practice.  At  the  same  time  this  result  is  obtained  with  the 
greatest  possible  economy.  Not  only  is  it  unnecessary  that  the  schools 
should  be  in  possession  of  eostl}'  laboratories  and  shops,  which  are 
equally  expensive  to  keep  up,  but  the  students  themselves  are  able  to 
be  productively  emploj-ed  during  the  course  of  their  instmction. 

Concerning  their  value  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  from  a  report 
of  Consul  Monaghan  of  Chemnitz.  Speaking,  in  1898,  of  these  institu- 
tions in  Saxony  he  says  in  part: 

The  supplementary  schools  are  for  the  people  who  have  to  work, 
what  Chautauquas,  summer  schools,  and  university  extension  couraes 
are  for  others.  *  •  »  Parties  in  politico-economic  circles  here  found 
tiiat  the  system  of  common-school  education  under  which  boys  and 
girls  were  given  an  ordinary  education  in  reading,  writing-,  arithmetic, 
etc. ,  up  to  their  fourteenth  year,  was  inadequate,  partially  if  not  wholly, 
to  the  ends  aimed  at  in  such  a  system.  To  supply  this  defect  it  was 
urged,  and  finally  proposed  and  favorably  acted  upon,  that  graduates 
of  the  common  scnoolsj  boys  especially,  in  some  few  cases  girls,  too, 
should  continue  to  get  instruction  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  week. 
This  was  made  compulsory.  Mannfacturers,  shopkeepers,  and  mechan- 
ics in  whose  employ  such  boys  were  found,  and  not  the  parents,  were 
made  responsible  for  the  boys'  attendance.  In  these  schools,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  foregoing,  the  boys  get  as  good  an  idea  as  possible  of  the 
trade  or  branch  of  business  in  wnich  they  are  employed.  As  a  rule 
the  hours  of  attendance  are  early  in  the  morning  or  a  certain  number 
of  afternoons  in  the  week.  Sunday  mornings  are  not  thought  too 
sacred  for  this  work.  It  seepas  to  be  an  actmowledgment  that  the 
years  hitherto  given  to  a  boy  in  which  to  get  an  education,  viz,  from 
Lis  sixth  to  his  fourteenth  year,  are  not  enough  to  prepare  him  tor  tike 
struggle  for  life  that  he  has  to  enter  upon.   Men  have  told  me, 
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successful  merchants  and  agents  here,  that  they  owe  more  to  the  hours 
spent  in  the  developing  or  supplementary  schools,  from  the  practical 
cnai'acter  of  the  instruction  g^ven  and  the  information  impai*ted,  than 
to  the  manv  years  spent  in  the  common  schools.  While  one  is  hardly 
willing  to  believe  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  good  work  done 
and  being  done  by  the  schools  referred  to. 

Germany  has  not  been  content  to  see  such  an  important  matter  as  the 
development  of  secondary  and  trade  education  depend  wholly  upon 
local  action  or  private  initiative.  Radical  action  has  therefore  been 
taken  by  a  number  of  the  German  States,  such  as  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Baden,  Hesse,  etc.,  of  making  attendance  upon  such  schools  obligatory 
upon  factory  and  mill  employees  between  the  ages  of  14  and  IS  years. 
The  Imperial  Government  has  not  been  prepared  to  make  such  obliga- 
tion general  for  the  whole  Empire,  but  it  has  provided  by  law  that 
employers  must  always  permit  their  employees  to  attend  such  schools 
if  they  desire  to  do  so,  and  that  the  States  of  the  Kmpire,  or,  in  their 
failure  to  act,  the  local  governments,  can  introduce  such  obligation. 

Thus,  as  regards  general  education,  an  imperial  law  provides  that- 
attendance  upon  a  school  shall  be  obligatory  upon  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  years.  Beyond  this  the  imperial  law  regarding 
education  does  not  go.  In  the  gradual  development  of  an  industrial 
code,  however,  the  necessity  was  early  seen  of  making  provision  by 
which  industrial  workers  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  completing  their  education.  This  was  a  question, 
however,  which  it  was  believed  should  be  left  to  the  individmd  States, 
to  be  decided  in  accordance  with  their  particular  needs  and  circum- 
stances. The  industrial  code  of  July  21,  1869,  thus  contained  an 
article  which  authorized  the  local  authorities  to  make  attendance  upon 
a  school  compulsory  for  all  industrial  employees  under  18  years  of 
age  if  these  authorities  desired  to  do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
interest  to  notice  that  this  subject  of  secondary  education  is  consid- 
ered essentially  as  an  industrial  question,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  indus- 
trial rather  than  the  educational  code. 

This  principle  of  local  option  as  regards  compulsory  attendance 
upon  continuation  schools  has  been  retained  and  extended  in  subsequent 
legislation.  Where  the  States  do  not  provide  for  such  compulsory 
education  the  local  subdivisions  can  make  such  provision.  The  prin- 
ciple can  also  be  extended  to  young  persons  employed  in  commercial 
establishments.  Further,  and  most  important,  when  such  attendance 
is  not  made  compulsory  by  act  of  the  State  or  commune,  the  employ- 
ers must  always  permit  their  employees  under  18  years  of  age  to 
attend  such  schools  when  they  desire  to  do  so. 

Following  is  a  translation  of  the  sections  of  the  Imperial  industrial 
code  of  1891,  the  law  now  in  force,  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

Employers  are  required  to  give  the  necessarv  time,  to  be  determined 
eventually  by  the  competent  authorities,  to  their  workingmea  ander 
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18  years  of  age  who  attend  an  educational  establishment  recognized  by 
the  communal  administration  or  by  the  State  as  an  adults'  school. 
Instruction  shall  not  be  given  on  Sunday  except  where  the  hours  are 
so  fixed  that  the  pupiU  are  not  prevented  from  attending  the  principal 
religious  exercise  or  a  religious  exercise  of  their  faith  specially  con^ 
ducted  for  them  with  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
central  administration  may,  until  October  1,  1894,  accord  exemptions 
from  this  last  provision  to  adult  schools  already  in  existence,  attend- ' 
ance  upon  which  is  not  obligatorj\ 

For  purposes  of  this  law  schools  giving  instruction  in  manual  work 
and  dbmestic  duties  to  women  sbaU  be  considered  as  adult  schools. 

Bv  regulation  of  a  commnne  or  a  su^rior  local  authority  male 
workers  under  18  years  of  ag«  may  be  required  to  attend  an  adult  school 
in  so  far  as  such  attendance  is  not  already  required  hj  the  law  of  the 
State.  The  same  regulation  can  establish  the  provisions  regarding 
this  obligation.  In  particular,  decrees  may  be  issued  for  insuring 
regular  attendance  upon  the  school  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the 
obligation  applies;  the  performance  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
parents,  guardians,  and  employers;  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
adult  schools  and  the  fixing  of  the  dues  to  be  paid  by  the  students. 
There  are  exempted  from  uie  obligation  to  attend  an  adults'  school  as 
imposed  by  local  authorities,  those  who  attend  a  trade  school,  whether 
organized  by  a  ^ild  or  not,  in  so  far  as  the  instruction  given  by  the 
school  is  recognized  by  the  superior  authorities  as  taking  the  place  of 
the  general  instruction  given  m  the  adults'  school. 

Other  sections  of  the  law  provide  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
apply  to  journeymen  and  appi'entices  employed  in  commercial  estab- 
lishments; that  the  regulations  made  by  the  local  authorities  must  be 
issued  only  after  the  employers  and  workingmen  interested  have  been 
heard;  that  these  orders  must  be  approved  by  the  superior  administra- 
tive authorities  and  published  in  the  usual  way;  that  the  central 
administration  may  annul  regulations  which  are  in  contravention  of 
laws  or  regulations  issued  by  higher  authorities;  and  that  violations 
of  the  laws  or  orders  may  be  punished  by  fines. 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  left  to  the  individual  States  of  the 
Empire,  all  of  the  more  important  ones,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia, 
have  made  such  attendance  upon  adult  or  continuation  schools  com- 
pulsory on  the  part  of  workers  under  18  years  of  age  in  industrial 
establishments.  In  Prussia  it  is  claimed  that  organization  is  easier  and 
progress  more  rapid  when  attendance  upon  schools  is  optional;  that 
under  the  latter  regime  the  students  follow  the  courses  with  a  great 
deal  more  interest  than  under  the  compulsory  system,  and  that  often 
they  continue  thdr  attendance  after  they  are  over  18  years  of  age. 
Nevertheless,  about  two-thirds  of  the  industrial  continuation  schools 
of  Prussia  have  compulsory  attendance  through  the  action  of  local 
authorities. 

The  continuation  school  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  as  in 
a  great  many  occupations  the  prime  requisite  is  manual  skill,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  employees  in  factories  and  mills  should  have  a 
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special  traiuing.  At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that  all  cmplojees 
should  have  a  certain  general  education  that  will  permit  them  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  operations  upon  which  they  are  engaged. 
It  is  to  this  class  of  labor  that  the  general  industrial  contiauation 
schools  chiefly  address  themselves. 

A  feature  of  the  German  system  of  industrial  education  is  the  extent 
'to  which  instruction  is  given  on  Sunday.    Mr.  Pyfferoen  in  his  official 
report  to  the  Belgian  Government  says:(°) 

The  existence  of  Sundaj'  schools  meets  a  veritable  need.  During  the 
week  the  workingman  has  but  little  opportunity  to  educate  himself. 
Detained  all  the  day  in  the  shop,  he  has  need  of  rest  in  the  evening. 
Especially  when  the  programme  of  the  school  is  somewhat  complicated, 
when  ihf  student  has  eight  or  ten  hours  of  courses  to  follow  each  week 
in  addition  to  his  day^s  labor,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  or  even 
impossible  for  him  to  find  the  necessary  time  during  the  workdays. 
Afternoon  courses  can,  to  be  sure,  be  created,  but  voluntary  attend- 
ance upon  them  is  an  ideal  far  from  realization. 

The  employers  also  would  consent  very  unwillingly  to  this  arrange-  ' 
ment,  which  might  disorganize  the  work  in  their  shops;  and  tlie  work- 
ingmen  probably  would  not  consent  to  a  sacrifice  of  their  wages  during 
the  time  of  their  attendance  upon  the  school.    The  school  would  there- 
fore remain  desei-ted. 

The  law  regarding  attendance  upon  an  adult  or  continuation  school, 
it  will  be  remembered,  provides  that  when  instruction  is  given  on 
Sunday  it  must  not  prevent  the  students  from  attending  the  principal 
divine  service,  or  one  specially  organized  for  their  benefit  with  the 
consent  of  the  eoclesiastical  au^orities.  In  practice  it  depends  upon 
the  latter  authorities  to  take  action  in  respect  to  the  organization  of 
special  services  so  that  morning  schools  can  be  held  on  Sunday.  This, 
which  the  Catholic  clergy  have  largely  done,  the  Protestant  clergy, 
for  the  most  part,  have  refused  to  do.  Propositions  have  repeatedly 
been  made  in  the  Reichstag  to  have  the  law  so  modified,  as  to  permit 
schools  on  Sunday  mornings  for  adults  generally,  but  they  have  always 
been  rejected,  though  they  were  supported  by  the  Government 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  this  restriction  regarding 
Sunday  courses  applies  only  to  so-called  adult  or  continuation  schools, 
and  does  not  apply  to  trade  schools  strictl}'  speaking;  that  is,  schools 
preparing  for  particular  occupations.  This,  however,  does  not  help 
the  large  class  of  workers  who  are  learning  their  trades  in  the  shops 
and  who  desire  only  the  supplementary  instruction  which  is  afforded  in 
the  continuation  schools  or  the  general  courses  of  the  adults'  schools. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  obviating  the  difficulty  resulting  from  the 
law  by  holding  the  courses  on  Sunday  afternoon,  as  it  is  universally 
considered  that  this  time  should  be  completely  devoted  to  purposes  of 
recreation  and  rest. 

a  Rapport  sur  I'maelgnement  profecKioimel  en  Allemagne,  par  Oscar  Pyfferorai,  1887. 
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The  situation  of  affairs  with  regard  to  Sunday  instruction  at  tiie 
present  time  is  thus  as  follows:  Sundaj-  mornings  are  now  utilized  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  for  the  holding  of  coui'ses  of  instruction 
for  persons  compelled  to  work  during  the  week  days.  This,  however, 
is  not  done  to  the  extent  desired  by  many,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
clergy  in  many  instances  to  provide  special  services  for  the  students. 
There  is  thus  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  requiring  such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  church. 
^  The  trade  continuation  and  ti'ade  schools  in  the  German  Empire, 

.exclusive  of  those  already  classified,  may  be  grouped  into  five  classes, 
namely,  (1)  general  continuation  schools  {Allgemeine  Fortbildungs- 
schihn);  (2)  industrial  continuation  schools  (  Gewerbliche  Forthildimgs- 
gehulen);  (3)  ti'ade  continuation  and  trade  schools  (Fachschtlen);  (4) 
commercial  schools  {Hmidehsekvlen);  (5)  agricultural  schools.  Only 
two  of  these  classes  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report.  These  are 
the  industrial  continuation  schools  and  the  trade  continuation  and  trade 
schools. 

The  industrial  continuation  schools  give  instruction  of  a  general 
character,  but  especially  in  drawing,  bookkeeping,  and  such  other 
branches  as  are  likely  to  be  of  greatest  use  to  persons  engaged  in 
industrial  or  factory  occupations.  The  industrial  continuation  schools 
for  girls  teach  in  addition  to  these  branches  such  general  work  as  is 
peculiar  to  women,  namely,  embroidery,  cutting,  sewing,  ironing, 
millinery,  etc. 

The  trade  continuation  and  trade  schools  for  either  sex  differ  from 
the  preceding  in  that  the  instruction  is  more  technical  and  is  special- 
ized, usually  for  single  handicraft  ti-ades.  The  guild  schools,  which 
perform  such  an  important  part  in  the  German  trade  education,  come 
within  this  latter  class  of  schools.  The  programme  of  insti'uction  in 
these  schools  usually  embraces  two  distinct  parts — the  general  and  the 
technical.  The  general  course  includes  the  study  of  German,  accounts 
as  applied  to  practical  business  operations,  business  correspondence,  the 
use  of  the  metric  system,  elements  of  geometry,  etc.  The  technical 
course  varies  with  the  trade  to  which  the  school  relates  and  includes 
y  trade  drawing,  mechanics,  general  principles  of  the  trade,  and,  in  some 

cases,  shopwork. 
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The  following  table,  taken  from  a  private  source,  gives  some  ideA 
of  the  extent  to  which  trade  continuation  and  trade  schools  hare  been 
developed  in  the  German  Empire: 

CONTINUATION  OR  SUPPLEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 


[Compiled  frnm  Pache's  Handbook  of  1S99,  part  4.] 


State. 

Popula- 
tion. 

General 
con  tin  ua- 
tiOQ  schools. 

Industrial  continuation 
BChooIe. 

Trade  continuation  and 
trade  schools. 

For  mal  it. 

For  females. 

Fur  males. 

For  fe- 
males. 

Num- 
ber. 

Stu- 
dciite. 

Num- 
ber. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Nun.- 
bcr. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Num- 
ber. 

Stu- 
dents. 

n  um- 
ber. 

aeDii, 

31,855,123 
6,818,644 
3,783,014 
2,080,898 
1,726,470 
1,039,388 
681, C32 

596,883 
433,906 
373,662 
338,887 
293,123 

233,972 
216,  m 
196,278 
180,012 
134, 617 
131,469 
101,513 

88,690 
83,324 

78,248 
67,464 
67,782 
41,  M4 

1 

14 

1,943 
2,079 
1,591 
906 

6  000 
734 
76,094 
31, 176 
25, 649 
26,268 

1,320 
238 
89 
169 
106 
81 
4 

45 
11 
8 
10 
17 

1 
3 
4 
6 
6 
2 
9 

2 
1 

6 
1 

2 

145  "72 
27,299 
10  660 
15,592 
8,390 
8,322 
2,319 

26 
32 
7 

2,093 

"\ 

4,011 
2  816 
l'596 
51 ;  087 
16, 717 
116 

97 
61 
112 

6 
12 

6 
11 

1 

2 
6 
7 
1 

2 
8 
4 
1 

8,626 
8  687 
lo' 119 
1,070 
1,099 
6bi 
1,234 

620 
261 
290 
S32 
10 

67 
296 
110 
126 

123 
29 
18 
87 
164 
4 
1 

2 
2 
1 

10  392 
1  947 
2I446 
2,929 
6,894 
184 
4£0 

40 

178 
20 

IfecklenDnrs- 

8,260 
1,734 
480 

1,562 
1,393 

1 
1 

452 

250 
50 

6, 152 

1 

139 

Saxe-Welmar-£iseaacb 
Anhalt  

2 

46 

Saxe-Meiningen-Hlld- 

bnrfrhausen  

8&ze-Coburg-Ootha .... 

298 
162 

4.199 
3,720 

200 
368 
1.669 
860 
722 
406 
711 

130 
1,160 

264 

360 

14 
8 

204 
317 

2 

47 

11 

482 

1 

16 

1 

294 

1 

174 

4 

1 

3 
1 

1 

413 

736 

138 

Heclclenbnig-Stretitz. . 
8cbwanbiiTS-Badol< 

12 
1 

92 

468 

23 

1,190 

1 

20 

LObcck  

33 
40 

ScbwarzburR-Sonders- 

U9 
2 

1,094 
66 

75 

Schaumbarg-LIppe. . . . 

1 

1  Not  reported. 


The  general  continuation  schools  shown  in  the  above  table  are  not 
industrial  or  trade  schools.  They  arc  given  only  to  show  the  relation 
between  the  number  and  attendance  of  such  schools  and  those  of  an 
industrial  or  trade  character. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  industrial  and  trade  continuation 
schools  in  the  German  States  it  is  impracticable  to  attempt  to  give  a 
list  of  them.  A  detailed  desciiption  of  some  typical  trade  continua- 
tion and  trade  schools  is  given  in  another  place. 

ZNDTTSTSIAI.  D&AWINa  COUBSSS. 

The  idea  of  the  German  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing  is  to  pro- 
duce men  who  can  both  draw  and  execute  rather  than  those  who  can 
only  do  the  former.  Mr.  Buyse  in  his  report  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment (")  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

The  instruction  in  all  the  schools  is  essentially  practical.  These 
schools  do  not  give,  as  in  our  [the  Belgian]  schools,  merely  the  con- 

^  "£tude  BUT  lea  ^coles  techniques,"  etc.,  1898,  p.  4.  ^  , 
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ventional  instruction.  They  do  not  limit  themselves  to  the  theoretical 
study  of  independent  technical  forms  as  do  many  of  our  drawing* 
schools.  They  take  their  inspiration  directly  from  industrial  opera- 
tions or  certain  trades  and  get  their  models  from  this  source.  From 
the  humblest  |fuild  school  to  the  superior  school  of  industrial  art  all 
keep  steadily  in  view  the  industrial  feature.  *  *  *  The  workman 
who  makes  the  great  sacrifice  of  devoting  two  hours  to  a  school  after  a 
fatiguing  day  of  toil  desires  to  en^oy  as  soon  as  possible  the  fruits  of 
his  studies  and  advance  a  degree  in  the  hierarchy  of  labor.  This  is 
why  from  the  start  he  should  find  models  relating  directly  to  his  trade. 
Then  ho  will  be  interested  in  his  school  because  he  sees  the  I'elation 
between  his  studies  and  his  work.  The  trade,  not  only  in  the  former 
but  in  its  technique  should  constitute  the  lasis  for  the  studies  of 
artisans.  That  is  the  German  sj^stem.  The  cabinet  or  furniture 
maker  should  draw  parts  of  furniture  which  he  analyzes.  •  *  • 
Never  at  any  time  should  the  technical  practical  part  of  the  trade  be 
lost  sight  of.  *  *  *  It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  trade  education  in 
relation  to  artistic  education  that  Germany  owes  the  excellence  of  its 
technical  organization  and  industrial  equipment  and  the  taste  which  is 
more  and  more  characterizing  its  products. 

One  of  the  measures  taken  to  stimulate  and  assist  instruction  in  this 
branch  is  the  establishment  of  the  "  open  di'awing  hall,"  a  room  where 
-there  are  accommodations  for  those  desiring  practice  in  drawing.  A 
supply  of  good  models  is  on  hand,  and  a  competent  instructor  assists 
those  who  come  to  work  there.  It  especially  gives  opportunities  to 
acquire  skill  in  drawing,  but  it  also  affords  aHisans,  manufacturers, 
and  others  the  oppoitunity  to  secure  good  patterns  for  use  in  their 
business.  It  also  strengthens  the  relations  between  the  technical 
school  and  the  industry  which  it  is  desired  to  advance. 

Open  drawing  halls  have  been  established  in  Pi*ussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wurttemberg,  and  Hesse,  usually  in  connection  with  industrial 
or  trade  continuation  schools. 

OTHEK  ZZTSTITUTIOirS  FOB  INDVSTBIAIi  EDUCATION. 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  industrial  educational  institu- 
tions enumerated,  there  are  some  institutions  which  can  not  be  included 
in  these  classes  and  which  merit  mention  in  this  report.  These  are 
apprenticeship  shops,  practice  courses  for  master  workmen,  itinerant 
courses,  museums  and  experiment  stations,  and  school  exhibitions. 

Apprenticeship  shops  {Lehnoei'hstdtten)  are  connected  with  many  of 
the  trade  schools,  and  some  are  sepamtely  maintained.  The  training 
given  at  these  shops  is  about  the  same  that  is  usually  given  appren- 
tices in  private  establishments,  except  that  it  is  intended  to  be  more 
comprehensive  and  systematic.  There  is  much  conflict  of  opinion 
regarding  the  utility  of  these  shops,  some  persons  considering  them 
vei'y  valuable  and  others  regarding  them  as  shops  for  amateurs. 
Those  of  the  latter  opinion  claim  that  itinerant  instruction  is  better 

9257—02  57  ^ 
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and  cheaper.  It  is  claimed  that  instructors  at  these  apprenticeship 
shops  are  often  poorly  p&id  and  are  therefore  apt  to  set  pupils  at 
woi'k  to  produce  material  which  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  but  which 
offers  little  opportunity  for  thorough  training.  Hie  shojTS  are  there- 
fore criticised  by  the  pupils  on  acooant  of  the  one-sided  character  of 
the  instruction,  and  by  the  manufacturers  on  account  of  their  unjust 
competition.  Apprenticeship  shops  are  frequently  found  in  connection 
with  State  railway  shops.  In  Baden,  since  1889,  Uie  apprei^oeship 
shops  have  ncft  been  conducted  by  the  State,  but  merely  receive 
State  aid.  One  or  more  apprentices  are  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
thorough  master  workman  who  furnishes  them  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing. For  this  service  he  receives  from  the  State  about  232  marks 
(¥55.22)  for  each  apprentice.  The  master  workman  assumes  certain 
obligations  to  the  State  with  regard  to  the  care  and  truning  of  his 
apprentices,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  trade  guild  and 
the  State  industrial  board.  In  1S96  the  Baden  Government  appro- 
priated 12,000  marks  ($3,856)  for  this  purpose.  At  the  close  of  that 
year  there  were  128  apprentices  in  104  apprenticeship  shops  in  28 
different  localities  in  Baden. 

Another  way  in  which  trade  schools  are  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  local  industries  is  by  the  establishment  of  pi-actice  courses 
for  master  workmen  {USungshuree  fur  Ifandwerl'sineisier)^  where 
information  is  given  regarding  the  most  recent  progress  in  the  industry 
concerned.  Such  courses  have  been  given  in  Prussia,  Baden,  and 
Wurttemberg  for  cabinetmakers,  electricians,  jewelers,  locksmiths, 
paintei-s,  saddle  and  harness  makers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  tin^iths, 
upholsterers,  etc. 

In  addition  to  those  relating  to  the  weaving  industry,  courses  (  Wan- 
derkunte)  are  also  given  by  itinerant  instructors  in  bookkeeping,' gar- 
ment cutting,  embroidery  work,  machine  sewing,  straw  plaiting,  etc. 
These  courses  are  usually  given  in  small  towns  where  the  cottage 
industry  prevails.  They  have  proved  to  be  very  beneficial  in  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  and  Wurttcmberg. 

Museums  and  experiment  stations  are  often  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  trade  schools,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pupils 
in  their  work,  besides  furnishing  models,  patterns,  and  advice,  and 
making  tests  for  industrial  establishments  in  their  vicinity. 

Much  good  has  resulted  from  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  trade- 
school  pupils  and  of  apprentices  in  different  German  States.  These 
exhibitions  permit  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  various  sys- 
tems of  instruction  and  the  practical  results  as  shown  in  the  work 
accomplished,  and  also  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  pupils  whoso 
work  is  exhibited. 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  APPREN- 
TICESHIP SYSTEM. 

No  comprehensive  idea  of  what  is  now  being-  done  in  Germany  for 
the  development  of  trade  training  can  be  obtained  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth  for  the  preservation 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  those  trades  for  which  it  is  adapted. 

In  Germany  as  in  no  other  country  the  people  have  been  unwilling 
to  break  with  the  past.  Nowhere  else,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Austria,  has  the  contest  between  the  two  systems  of  the  handicraft,  or 
production  upon  a  small  scale,  and  the  factory,  or  production  upon  a 
large  scale,  been  more  bitterly  fought.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
factory  system  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  unmixed  evil,  for  it  is 
plainly  seen  that  in  certain  lines  of  work  its  adoption  is  both  inevita- 
ble and  desirable;  but  it  means  rather  that  in  certain  other  lines  of 
work  no  effort  should  bo  spared  to  maintain  the  handicraftsman  in  his 
full  power  and  influence. 

The  attempt  to  do  this,  to  preserve  the  handicraftsman  and  the 
small  trades,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  history  of  labor  legislation 
in  Germany  during  recent  years.  It  has  had  as  its  result  the  formula- 
tion of  two  distinct  industrial  systems — the  handicraft  and  the  factory — 
and  the  enactment  of  labor  codes  for  each.  The  legislation  regarding 
the  factory  trades  follows  in  all  essential  particulai*s  that  of  other 
industrial  countries.  The  legislation  regarding  the  handicraft  trades 
is  utterly  unlike  that  of  England  and  of  the  tfnited  States,  and  is 
closely  followed  only  by  the  Austrian  legislation. 

The  central  feature  of  this  latter  system  of  regulation  is  the  i-estora- 
tion  to  power  and  influence  of  the  old  guilds,  and  through  them  of  the 
apprenticeship  system,  with  all  the  features  of  training  of  boys  by 
masters  for  whom  they  are  working.  The  history  of  this  legislation 
in  relation  to  apprenticeship,  the  guilds,  and  the  handicrafts  generally, 
has  been  given  in  detail  in  the  account  of  the  labor  laws  of  Germany, 
published  by  the  Department  in  the  Bulletin  for  March,  1900,  therefore 
only  a  brief  recapitulation  is  needed  here. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  main  purpose 
of  the  industrial  legislation  of  the  German  States  was  the  freeing  of 
industry  from  the  many  restrictions  that  had  been  imposed  upon  it  in 
the  past.  In  1845  this  legislation  culminated  in  .the  enactment  of  a 
general  labor  code.  In  removing  many  restrictions,  however,  the 
effort  was  also  made  to  bolster  up  and  maintain  the  old  guilds.  The 
reason  for  this  action  was  chiefly  the  desire  to  preserve  the  appren- 
ticeship system.  It  was  thought  that  the  education  of  apprentices 
was  a  matter  thnt  should  not  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  a  purely  private 
contract.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  was  not  ready  to  intro- 
duce a  system  for  the  official  examination  and  regulation  of  appren- 
tices.  The  law  therefore  defined  anew  the  duties  and  rights  of  guilds 
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and  assigned  to  them  the  care  of  the  interests  of  their  trades,  the 
regulation  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  establishment  and  maintenanco 
of  relief  funds  for  their  members.  Membership  in  the  guilds,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  upon  the  voluntary  basis. 

In  1867  the  Confederation  of  the  North  German  States  was  formed. 
The  federal  constitution,  adopted  July  26,  gave  to  the  central  Grov- 
eroment  the  power  to  enact  general  industrial  regulations.  It  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  frame  a  law  to  supplant  the  diverse  laws  of 
the  different  States.  Success,  however,  was  finally  achieved,  and  a 
general  industrial  code  {Gewerheordnung)  was  enacted  June  21,  1869. 
After  the  founding  -of  the  German  Empire  this  law  was  extended  by 
successive  acts  to  those  States  which  were  not  embraced  in  the  Con- 
federation of  the  North.  The  final  step  was  taken  in  1889,  when  its 
extension  to  Alsace-Lorraine  was  practically  completed. 

In  general  character  this  law  was  similar  to  the  industrial  code  of 
1845.  Its  provisions,  however,  were  even  more  liberal,  and  an  indoa- 
trial  system  approaching  in  freedom  that  of  Great  Britain  was  estab- 
lished. As  in  1845,  however,  almost  immediately  upon  the  enactment 
of  the  code,  a  reaction  set  in,  and  a  movement  for  the  modification  of 
its  provisions  making  the  right  to  be  an  employer,  a  journeyman,  or 
an  apprentice  dependent  upon  certain  conditions  was  started,  which, 
continuing  to  the  present  day,  has  radically  modified  the  system  of 
the  legal  regulation  of  labor  and  industry  in  the  country. 

The  reason  for  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  legislation  of  1869  is 
found  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  factory  system  after  the  war  witii 
France,  and  the  corresponding  decline  in  importance  and  dignify  of 
the  old  handicraft  trades  and  trade  guilds.  This  change  was  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  real  misfortune.  Coming  at  this  time  it  was 
attributed  largely  to  the  code  of  1869,  which  left  the  formation  of  and 
membership  in  guilds  entirely  voluntary. 

The  means  for  restoring  the  handicrafts  to  their  old  importance 
was  sought  in  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  trade  guilds.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  there  has  consequently  been  a  determined,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  successful,  agitation  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
giving  increased  jwwers  to  the  guilds.  The  most  radical  demanded 
the  organization  of  the  handicraftsmen  in  each  trade  into  compulsory 
guilds,  with  large  powers  for  the  regulation  of  trade  matters. 

Though  conducted  with  great  energy,  this  agitation  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  important  results  until  1881.  A  law  was  enacted  July  18 
of  that  year  which  introduced  a  numl>er  of  the  changes  demanded. 
While  failing  to  establish  the  principle  of  compulsory  guilds,  this  law 
gave  voluntary  guilds  a  privileged  position.  It  made  them  organi- 
zations of  employers  and  journeymen  carrying  on  a  trade  on  their 
own  account,  with  an  authorityof  their  own,  and  power  to  enact  cer- 
tain regulations,  especially  as  I'egai'ds  apprenticeship,  which  should 
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have  all  the  force  of  law  even  in  respect  to  journeymen  not  affiliated 
with  the  guilds.  They  were  to  create  and  maintain  aid  funds  and 
arbitration  tribunals  {Schiedsgenchte)  for  the  adjustment  of  trade  dis- 
putes and  organize  technical  schools  and  other  institutions  for  the 
advancoment  of  the  interests  of  their  trades.  An  important  change 
was  the  removal  of  the  restriction,  contained  in  the  law  of  1869,  that 
each  guild  should  embrace  only  members  of  the  same  ti-ade,  a  restric- 
tion that  had  prevented  the  formation  of  guilds  in  small  places.  The 
guilds  were  made  civil  bodies,  and  given  the  power  to  hold  land,  to 
conti'act  obligations,  and  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  corporate  capacity. 
Finally,  the  collection  of  properly  imposed  dues  was  made  enforcible 
by  law. 

This  hiw  was  far  from  being  as  I'adical  as  was  demanded,  and  the 
agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  guilds  continued  unabated.  On 
December  8, 1884,  a  law  was  passed  which  declared  that  a  journeyman 
not  a  member  of  a  guild  could  have  no  apprentice.  April  23,  1886, 
another  law  was  enacted  having  for  its  pui-pose  tiie  encouragement  <A 
federations  of  guilds  and  outlining  for  them  cei*tain  fields  of  activity. 
The  movement  was  advanced  another  step  by  the  law  of  July  6,  1887, 
which  gave  additional  privileges  to  guilds^  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  power  conferred  on  administrative  authorities  to  com- 
pel employers  and  journeymen  not  affiliated  with  guilds  of  their  trades 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  guild  expenses  for  journeymen's  shelters, 
trade  schools,  and  arbitration  tribunals. 

Finally,  this  long  series  of  laws  reached  its  consummation  in  the  very 
important  law  of  July  26, 1897,  in  which  was  consolidated  all  the  legal 
provisions  regarding  guilds,  journeymen,  and  apprentices.  In  bring- 
ing together  in  one  act  these  various  provisions  the  Parliament  at  the 
same  time  int^duced  a  number  of  important  modifications  in  t^e  prior 
existing  laws.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  changes  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  increase  in  ]x>wer  and  importance  of  the  guilds  and  the  more 
rigid  i-egulation  of  the  right  to  work  as  jouraeymen,  to  have  appren- 
tices, etc.  While  a  general  system  of  compulsory  guilds  is  not  created, 
it  is  provided  that  where  a  majority  of  the  persons  interested  are  in 
favor  of  it  a  compulsory  guild,  to  include  all  membei'S  of  a  trade  in  a 
certain  district,  can  be  created  by  the  authorities.  The  essential  fea- 
tures of  this  system  are  fully  shown  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Persons  caiTying  on  trades  on  their  own  account  can  form  guilds 
for  the  advancement  of  their  common  trade  interests.  The  object 
of  these  guilds  shall  be:  (1)  The  cultivation  of  an  esprit  de  corps  and 
professional  pride  among  the  members  of  a  trade;  (2)  the  maintenance 
of  amicable  relations  between  employers  and  their  employees,  and  the 
securing  of  work  for  unemployed  journeymen  and  their  shelter  during 
the  period  of  their  nonemployment;  (8)  the  detailed  I'egulation  of  the 
conditions  of  apprenticeship  and  the  care  for  the  technical  and  moral 
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education  of  apprentices;  (4)  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  guild 
members  and  tibeir  apprentices,  as  contemplated  by  the  law  of  Ju\j 
29,  1890,  ooncerning  industrial  arbitration. 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose  the  following  line  of  action  was  specif- 
ically recommended  by  the  law  to  the  guilds:  (1)  The  establishment  of 
institutions  for  the  development  of  the  industrial  and  moral  character 
of  masters,  journeymen,  and  apprentices,  and  notably  the  mainte- 
nance of  technical  schools  and  the  promulgation  of  orders  for  their 
administration;  (3)  the  determining  of  the  conditions  under  which  per- 
sons may  become  masters  or  journeymen  and  the  granting  of  certifi- 
cates to  that  effect;  (3)  the  creating  of  a  fund  to  aid  guild  members 
and  their  families,  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  helpers  in  cases  of 
sickness,  invalidity,  death,  or  other  trouble;  (4)  the  organization  of 
arbitration  tribunals  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  arbitiation 
authorities  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  membei's  and  their 
employees;  (5)  the  formation  of  a  general  business  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  fulvancing  the  trades  for  which  the  guilds  were  created. 

Membei*ship  in  guilds  is  limited  to  the  following  classes  of  persons: 
Those  who  exercise  in  the  district  on  their  own  account  the  trade  for 
which  the  guild  was  created;  those  who  bold  the  position  of  foreman 
or  a  similar  office  in  a  large  establishment;  those  who  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions of  the  above  two  classes,  but  have  ceased  to  work  without  taking 
up  any  other  trade,  and  handicraftsmen  {Jfandwerker')  working  for 
wages  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits.  Other  persons,  how- 
ever, may  be  admitted  as  honorary  members. 

The  admission  of  members  can  be  made  Bubjwt  only  to  such  exami- 
nations as  are  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  this  examination 
can  relate  only  to  the  test  of  the  ability  of  tiie  applicants  to  carry 
on  their  trades.  Membership  can  not  be  refused  to  anyone  fulfilling 
the  legal  and  statutory'  requirements,  nor  can  anyone  be  admitted 
without  fulfilling  these  conditions. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  Grerman  Parliament,  while 
desiring  to  foster  the  growth  of  trade  guilds,  was  unwilling  to  take 
the  radical  step  of  making  the  formation  of  such  institutions  com- 
pulsory upon  employers  and  journeymen.  Instead,  it  adopted  the 
compromise  mcaHuro  by  which  compulsory  guilds  should  be  created 
only  under  certain  circumstances  and  when  the  persons  interested 
seemed  to  favor  their  establishment. 

The  law  thus  provides  that  when  the  majority  of  the  interested  par- 
ties in  a  certain  district  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
compulsory  guilds,  the  superior  administrative  authorities  can  estab- 
lish such  an  institution.  When  this  is  done  membership  is  compulsory 
upon  all  persons  who  on  their  own  account  can*y  on  the  trade  to  which 
the  guild  relates,  whether  they  were  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  guild  or 
not   Exception  is  made  in  favor  of  those  persons  who  are  at  the  bead 
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of  large  industrial  establijihmeats  (factories)  and  those  who  do  not 
employ  journeymen  or  apprentices.  These  persons,  however,  can 
become  members  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  The  constitution  of  each 
guild  determines,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  higher  administrative 
auUiorities,  the  extent  to  which  handicraftsmen,  who  are  employed  in 
agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits  for  wages  and  as  a  regular  thing 
employ  journeymen  or  apprentices,  and  persons  conducting  a  house- 
hold industry,  shall  be  members  of  the  guild. 

The  following  paragraphs,  reproducing  the  more  important  pro- 
visions of  the  law  regarding  apprenUceships,  show  the  great  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the  preservation  of  this  system  of  trade 
instruction  and  the  care  takm  tiiat  ai^rentices  shall  be  thoroughly 
instructed  in  their  trades: 

In  the  handicraft  trades  only  those  persons  h&ve  the  right  to  direct 
apprentices  who  are  24  years  of  age  and  have  completed  the  term  of 
ap]^rentieesbip  prescribed,  by  the  chamber  of  trades  in  the  trade  in 
wnich  it  is  desired  to  instruct  apprentices,  or  hare  exercised  that  trade 
without  interruption  for  fire  years,  either  on  tiieir  own  account  or  as 
foremen,  or  in  a  similar  capacity.  The  superior  administrative  author- 
ities can,  however,  accord  this  right  to  persons  not  fulfilling  these  con- 
ditions. Before  doing  so  tbey  must  tatke  the  advice  of  tne  guild  to 
which  the  applicant  belongs. 

Apprenticeship  can  be  served  in  a  large  industrial  establishment  or 
bo  replaced  by  work  in  an  apprenticeship  shop  or  other  establishment 
for  industrial  education. 

If  an  employer  is  a  m^bcr  of  a  guild,  he  is  required  to  submit  to 
it  copies  of  all  apprenticeship  contracts  made  by  him  within  15  davs 
after  their  conclusion.  The  guilds  may  require  the  contracts  to  he 
made  before  them. 

In  the  absence  of  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Bundesrath  or  cen- 
tral State  authorities,  the  chamber  of  trades  and  guitds  can  make 
provisions  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  that  may  be  allowed. 

In  general  the  term  of  apprenticeship  is  three  years,  though  it  may 
be  extended  by  the  addition  of  not  more  than  one  more  year.  The 
chamber  of  trades,  with  the  approval  of  the  superior  administrative 
authorities,  and  after  having  consulted  with  the  guilds  and  associations 
represented,  may  fix  the  duration  of  apprenticeship  in  each  trade. 

Upon  completing  his  term  of  ser^'ice,  the  apprentice  must  be  admit- 
ted to  the  examination  for  a  journe  vman's  certificate.  This  examination 
is  taken  before  commissions,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  compulsory 
guild.  Other  guilds  can  have  an  examining  commission  only  when 
permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  chamber  of  trades.  When 
provision  has  not  been  made  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
each  trade,  cither  by  guild  commissions,  apprenticeship  shops,  trade 
schools,  or  State  boards  of  examiners,  the  necessary  commissions  will 
be  created  b^  the  chamber  of  trades. 

The  examining  boards  must  consist  of  a  president,  appointed  by  the 
chamber  of  trades,  and  at  least  two  members,,  half  of  wnom  are  elected 
by  the  guilds  and  half  by  the  journeymen's  commission.  The  exam- 
ination must  show  that  the  apprentice  is  able  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  trade  with  suffident  skilly  that  he  knows  the  character  and  value 
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of  the  materials  he  must  make  use  of,  and  that  ho  knows  how  to  take 
care  of  them.  The  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  accounts-may  also 
be  required.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  entered  upon  the 
apprentice's  certificate. 

The  title  of  master  can  be  borne  only  by  journeymen  who,  in  their 
trade,  have  acquired  the  right  to  have  apprentices,  and  who  have  passed 
the  master's  examination.  In  general  this  examination  can  be  taken 
only  by  those  who  have  exercised  their  trade  as  journeymen  for  at  least 
three  years.  The  examination  is  given  hy  a  commission  composed  of  a 
presi(lent  and  four  other  members  chosen  by  the  superior  adminis- 
trative authorities,  and  must  show  that  the  candidate  is  able  to  value 
and  execute  the  ordinary  work  of  his  trade,  and  that  he  possesses  other 

Sualiiications,  especially  ability  to  keep  books  and  accurate  accounts, 
tting  him  to  carry  on  the  trade  on  his  own  account. 
The  duties  imposed  upon  the  employer  are  to  instruct  the  appren- 
tice in  all  matters  relating  to  his  trade;  to  require  him  to  attend  an 
industrial  or  trade  continuation  school;  to  see  toat  he  applies  himself 
zealously  and  conducts  himself  properly;  to  guard  him  against  bad 
habits,  and  to  protect  him  from  bad  treatment  on  the  part  of  members 
of  his  household  or  com{}anions.  The  employer  must  personally  direct 
the  work  of  the  apprentice^  or  place  him  unaer  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent person  charged  with  his  special  instruction.  He  can  not  require 
of  him  work  beyond  his  strength  or  that  which  may  be  injurious  to  his 
health,  and  must  not  deprive  him  of  the  time  necessary  for  his  school 
instruction  or  for  divine  worship.  Apprentices  not  living  at  the 
houses  of  their  employers  must  not  be  required  to  perform  household 
duties. 

If  the  number  of  apprentices  of  any  employer  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  latter's  business  and  the  instruction  of  the 
apprentices  is  thereby  jeopardized,  the  lower  administrative  author- 
ities may  compel  the  dismissal  of  some  of  the  apprentices  and  forbid 
the  taking  on  of  new  ones,  so  as  to  bring  their  number  within  a  certidn 
limit. 

The  Bundesrath  can  determine  for  special  categories  of  industries 
the  maximum  number  of  apprentices  that  may  be  employed.  Until, 
fixed  in  this  way  the  central  Government  can  take  simnar  action,  and 
when  this  Government  fails  to  act  the  chamber  of  trades  can  limit  the 
Dumber  of  apprentices. 

This  law  has  been  in  operation  for  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  definitely  what  its  ultimate  workings  will  be. 
Opinions  on  the  subject  are  contradictory.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  beneficial  results  are  in  many  cases  being  accomplished.  Thus, 
in  1898,  Mr.  Buyse,  in  his  official  report  to  the  Belgian  Government, 
on  technical  schools  in  the  building  and  wood  industries  of  Germany, 
writes  as  follows: 

Nothing  is  more  instructive  than  to  see  with  what  enthusiasm  the 
masters  have  res^nded  to  the  wishes  of  the  legislators  as  expressed  in 
section  9X  of  the  industrial  code,  *'The  guilds  nave  specially  the  ri^ht 
to  organize  and  direct  trade  schools."  Education  is  the  true  function 
of  the  guild.  These  small  employers,  supported  by  their  workmen, 
do  not  recoil  before  the  sacrifices  necessary.  Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  forming  competitors  in  the  market,  they  are  seeking  to 
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entranchise  the  workman  bj  the  cultivation  of  his  intelligence  and  to 
improTe  his  condition  by  improving  hie  work.  Their  activity  embraces 
labor  in  all  its  forms,  and  not  alone  in  the  trade  school;  it  also  extends 
to  the  vigilant  supervision  of  appi'enticeship  in  the  shop,  and  of  the 
conduct  and  housing  of  the  apprentice,  all  of  which  is  controlled  by 
the  tests  required  of  persons  before  tney  are  granted  the  right  of 
working  as  journeymen  or  masters. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  trade  education  comes 
from  the  employers.  Kine-tenths  of  the  trade  schools  {Fachachvler^ 
and  the  courses  of  lectures  on  trades  are  the  work  of  the  guild  schools, 
the  origin  of  many  of  which  was  in  the  middle  ages.  Organized  at 
first  on  a  very  modest  basis  at  the  exclusive  expense  of  the  guilds 
with  courses  of  only  a  few  hours  a  week,  directed  by  persons  actually 
in  the  trades,  and  having  reference  strictly  to  trade  needs,  they  have 
elicited  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities.  Many  of  the  guilds 
have  obtained  for  their  schools  subsidies  fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
ti'act  determining  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  communes  and 
guilds.  Their  schools  have  thus  become  permanent  and  durable  insti- 
tutions. Under  the  impulse  of  new  needs  they  have  rapidly  developed, 
increasing  in  number  and  in  the  scope  of  their  work.  *  *  *  xhe 
character  of  the  instruction  has  been  transformed  and  the  standard 
raised,  thanks  to  the  subsidies  of  the  cities,  but  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, which  it  owed  to  its  origin,  have  not  been  changed. 

*•»**»* 

The  guilds  rendergreat  service  to  the  State,  of  which  indeed  the^ 
are  really  agents.  TSe  State  confers  upon  them  a  part  of  the  public 
power  and  accords  to  them  the  right  of  monopoly  in  respect  to 
appenticeship  and  ti-ade  standing.  It  is  even  proposed  to  make  the 
guilds  obligatory  in  order  to  give  to  them  greater  stability  and 
strength.  The  state  thus  tiunsfers  from  itself  to  the  guilds  the  care 
of  the  organization  of  Labor  in  the  small  trades.  It  confers  upon 
them  the  power  to  establish  such  institutions  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  trade  training,  both  for  the  employers  and  employees.  It  con- 
fides to  them  the  supervision  of  the  execution  of  labor  and  apprentice- 
ship contracts  and  the  regulation  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
their  employees.  It  gives  to  them  the  right  to  create  funds  tor  insur- 
ance against  sickness  and  unemployment-,  and  charges  them  specially 
with  the  training  of  future  employees. 

******* 

Thanks  to  the  guilds  the  apprentice  is  no  longer  an  unfortunate  ■ 
being,  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  life  and  left  to  his  own  weakness. 
He  is  surrounded  with  attention  and  his  education  is  obtained  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  From  his  entrance  into  the  trade  the 
guild  looks  after  him.  It  supervises  the  punctual  execution  of  the 
apprenticeship  contract,  controls  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  his 
employer  instructs  him,  takes  account  at  least  once  a  year  of  the 
process  realized  and  as  a  test  of  his  studies  makes  him  give  a  proof 
of  his  ability,  and  gives  to  him  his  certificate  of  apprenticeship,  lliis 
certificate  is  a  reliable  document  of  influence  throughout  the  £mpire. 
The  voung  iourneymen  find  a  cordial  reception  among  the  federated 
guilds  in  all  German  cities.  The  master  who  employs  him  can  judge 
of  his  ability  and  assign  him  work  in  accordance,  because  the  declara- 
tions of  the  guilds  are  sincere  and  generally  furnish  a  perfect  guaranty 
that  he  has  Sie  necessary  theoretical  and  practical  ^^^J^^S^qoqIc 
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Practically  all  of  the  guilds  contain  a  cfauise  in  Uieir  consUtutioa 
which  provides  that  "the  members  of  the  n^ild  oUigatetiiemselyesto 
require  of  their  apprentices  attendance  upon  a  trade  school  recognised 
by  the  guild,  and  to  encourage  them  to  arrive  promptly  at  the  school 
and  to  apply  themselves  with  sustained  zeal.'' 

'The  guilds  also,  in  all  cases,  provide  for  the  institution  of  aa 
appreatieesbip  eooimission,  the  doty  of  which  is  to  see  that  the  con- 
ditions of  apprenticeship  are  faithfully  observed.  At  least  as  often  as 
once  &  year  they  visit  the  shops  and  satisfy  themiselves  that  due  care 
has  been  taken  by  the  employers  to  instruct  the  apprentices  under 
their  charge.  E^ciatly  do  they  seek  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
provision  of  the  industrial  code  which  requires  that  masters  shall 
instruct  the  apprentices  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  trade  is 
being  complied  with. 

The  local  authorities,  who  are  also  interetited  in  the  education  of  the 
young  workers,  usually  place  at  the  disposal  of  tiie  guild  contem- 
plating the  maiotenance  of  a  school  a  suitable  building  which  they 
afterwards  heat  and  care  for.  Often  they  also  assist  by  the  grant  of 
a  subsidy.  In  small  towns  the  same  school  includes  courses  on  dif- 
ferent trades,  but  in  all  the  larger  cities  there  are  distinct  schools  for 
the  different  trades. 

The  organization  of  the  teaching  force  and  of  the  programme  of 
instruction  is  such  as  would  be  expected  of  an  institution  supported 
by  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  work  taught.  For  the  most  part 
the  instruction  is  given  by  members  of  the  guild  who  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  certain  portion  of  time  from  their  work  for  this  purpose. 
The  instructors  of  drawing,  however,  must  have  a  more  careful  tech- 
nical training. 

As  r^ards  the  instruction  given,  everything  ia  subordinated  to 
making  it  &a  practical  as  possible.  The  courses  are  in  no  sense  insti- 
tutions preparing  for  secondary  technical  schools.  Their  purpose  is 
solely  that  of  making  the  students  more  efficient  workmen  in  the 
trades  in  which  they  are  at  the  time  apprenticed.  They  are  thus 
trade  schools  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  fact  that  the 
instructors  are  for  the  most  part  membei's  of  the  guild,  actually  tcA- 
lowing  the  trade,  insures  that  the  instruction  will  always  keep  in  view 
actual  trade  needs. 

The  principal  resonrces  of  the  schools  are  the  dues  required  of  all 
members  of  the  trade  of  the  district,  including  even  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  guild,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  guilds  have  been  given 
the  power  to  require  all  the  persons  in  the  trade  to  contribote  to 
the  support  of  institutions  having  for  their  puipose  the  advancement 
of  the  general  trade  interests.  In  addition  to  these  contributions  it  is 
u.sual  for  the  local  authorities  to  furnish  quarters  for  the  school  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  heating  and  maintenance.  Not  infrequentiy 
subsidies  are  also  obta^ed  from  these  authoritiw  and^'-frffln  ^ 
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EfDrVTDUAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  pages  which  follow  a  detailed  account  13  ^ren  of  important 
or  tjpical  industrial  schools  of  each  of  the  foregoing  classes  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  report.  The  schools  are  described  in 
the  order  of  the  classification  already  given.  The  first  two  classes  of 
industrial  institutions  mentioned  in  the  classification — namely,  the 
technical  colleges  and  the  secondary  or  intermediate  technical  schools — 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  report,  and  hence  none  of 
these  institutions  is  described  in  detail.  The  industrial  drawing 
coui*ses  have  been  snfficiently  described  as  a  class  and  need  not  be 
considered  individuallj'.  The  first  class  of  institutions  considered  for 
individual  description,  therefore,  is  that  of  schools  and  museums  of 
industrial  art. 

SCHOOLS  AND  MUSEUMS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AKT. 

Among  the  institutions  coming  under  this  class  in  Germany  the 
following,  which  have  been  selected  for  description,  are  sufficiently 
important  or  typical  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  industrial  ' 
art  education  in  that  country: 

80H00X.  OF  IHBTTSTBIAIt  ABT,  BSKLIN,  PBUSSIA. 

Berlin  is  in  possession  of  a  magnificently  housed  and  well-equipped 
school  of  industrial  art  {UniernchtsamtaU  des  Kgl.  Kunstgeicerbe- 
Museums).  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the  artistic  sentiment  in  all 
branches  of  industry  in  which  it  can  find  a  place.  The  instruction  is 
directly  industrial. 

The  courses  last  during  the  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  and  the  same 
courses  are  repeated  in  the  evenings  from  5  to  10  o'clock.  Applicants 
for  admission  to  the  school  must  have  followed  the  coui-se  of  the  pre- 
paratory art  classes  specially  organized  for  the  industrial  art  school, 
or  possess  an  equivalent  education.  These  requisites,  in  other  words, 
are:  A  knowledge  of  ornamental  designing,  of  designing  in  plaster, 
and  of  proportion,  and  a  knowledge  of  architectual  designing,  of  mod- 
eling, or  of  painting,  according  to  the  course  to  be  pui-sued.  The 
student  must  also  show  that  he  ha.s  practiced  the  trade  for  which  he 
wishes  an  art  training  at  the  school. 

As  in  many  cases  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  .student  desirous  of 
attending  the  industrial  art  school  to  attend  the  preparator}'  courses, 
evening  classes  have  been  organized  in  the  latter  department  for  gen- 
eral art  training,  such  as  drawing,  ornamentation,  architecture,  model- 
ing, history  of  styles,  etc.  These  classes  are  pi'eparatory  to  the  day 
coui-ses  and  in  a  measure  complementary  to  tiiem.  In  addition, 
students  who  are  deficient  in  any  respect  are  allowed  to  make  up  their 
deficiency  in  these  classes.  Apart  from  this  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  day  and  evening  courses.  ^  I 
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Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  student  in  constant  touch  witii  the 
industry  to  which  he  intends  to  apply  himself.  During  the  long  vaca- 
tion of  three  months  he  is  encouraged  to  return  to  the  shop  and  apply 
practically  that  which  he  has  acquired  at  the  school. 

From  the  first  day  tho  instruction  is  specialized  according  to  the  trade 
the  student  expects  to  follow.  There  are  special  classes  for  each 
trade.  Thus  there  are  distinct  courses  in  architectural  designing  for 
the  wood  and  metal  industries;  modeling;  engraving  or  chasing  on 
different  metals;  decorative  painting;  pattern  designing;  enamel  paint- 
ing; designing  and  painting  figures  and  plants;  steel  engraving  and 
etching;  artistic  embroidery. 

Most  of  these  courses  include  not  only  class  instruction,  but  also 
actual  work  in  the  shops  connected  with  the  school.  There  are  shops 
for  cabinetmaking  and  wood  carving;  for  painting  on  enamel,  china, 
and  glass,  with  kilns  for  burning  the  articles  decorated;  for  artistic 
ironwork,  with  the  necessary  forges;  for  chasing  and  engraving, 
where  artistic  articles  in  copper,  silver,  and  other  metals  are  produced; 
fgr  artistic  modeling,  the  models  for  which  are  made  in  the  school, 
though  outside  foundries  must  be  used  to  cast  this  kind  of  work. 

All  of  these  shops  produce  articles  of  real  artistic  value,  which  are 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  It  is  said  that  little  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  finding  purchasers  for  the  articles.  The  Government 
has  purchased  quite  a  number  of  the  articles  for  use  in  the  various 
Government  departments. 

The  school  is  in  possession  of  a  valuable  collection  of  models.  Being 
a  part  of  and  housed  in  the  well-known  Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  it 
has  at  its  disposal  the  library  and  excellent  collections  of  that  institution. 

In  1900-01  there  were  207  students  in  the  day  school  and  320  in  the 
evening  school,  making  a  total  of  527  students.  Among  the  students 
all  of  the  important  artistic  trades  were  represented,  namely,  archi- 
tects, builders,  wood  carvers,  sculptors,  modelers,  chasers,  engravers, 
jewelers,  artistic  iron  workers,  painters,  painters  on  glass  and  porceldn, 
lithographers,  industrial  designers,  etc. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  school  for  that  year  amounted  to  166,000 
marks  ($39,508). 

Professor  Fyfferoen,  the  Belgian  expert,  regards  this  school  as  the 
most  important  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 

8CHOOI.  OF  WTLDUtQ  AND  INDTTSTBIAL  ABT,  EAISKBSI^UTEBN, 

BAVABIA. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  the  education  of  young  pei*sons  who 
desire  to  enter  the  building  trades  and  the  art  industries,  such  as  wood- 
working, art  metal  working,  engraving,  painting,  eto.  The  courses 
in  the  school  of  industrial  art  last  three  years,  and  are  divided  into 
six  depai*tments,  namely:  Building  and  art  woodworking;  building 
and  art  ironworking;  stone  carving,  modeling,  stucco  workup;  wood 
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and  ivory  earring;  chasing,  engraving,  goldsmithing,  stlversmithing; 
decorative  painting,  pattern  designing,  lithographing,  decorating. 

Boys  must  as  a  rule  be  16  years  of  age  before  they  arc  admitted  to 
the  school,  and  must  possess  a  good  common  school  education. 

The  school  is  under  the  control  of  the  Bavarian  minister  of  the 
interior;  it  is  directed  by  a  rector,  assisted  by  19  teachers  and  6  mas- 
ter workmen^  part  of  whom  also  teach  in  the  building-trades  school. 

The  general  scope  of  the  instruction  can  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
table  showing  the  hoars  per  week  devoted  to  each  subject.  The  num» 
ber  of  hours  given  to  practical  work  in  the  school  workshops  is 
evidence  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  part  of  the  instruction. 
The  instructors  are  all  men  who  have  bad  experience  in  practical  busi- 
ness work,  and  who  continue  to  execute  orders  in  their  various  fields 
in  addition  to  their  teaching. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  1900-01  was  115.  The 
tuition  fee  is  20  marks  ($4.76)  per  year;  for  nonresidents  of  the 
palatinate,  40  marks  ($9.52).  An  extra  fee  of  10  marks  ($2.38)  per 
semester  for  workshop  expenses  is  charged. 

A  Sunday  school  giving  drawing  courses  in  industrial  art  work  is 
annexed  to  the  school;  it  is  arranged  for  those  aitisans  who  have 
advanced  beyond  the  gi-ade  of  work  done  in  the  continuation  schools 
and  who  wish  further  instruction.  A  fee  of  4  marks  (95  cents)  per  year 
is  charged  for  residents  of  Kaiserslautern;  nonresidents  are  charged  6 
marks  ($1.43).    In  1900-01  there  were  73  students  in  attendance. 

In  common  with  many  other  schools,  means  were  provided  from  the 
school  funds  to  enable  the  instructors  to  visit  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900.  During  the  summer  of  1900  the  school  also  gave  a  special 
course  in  drawing  for  teachers  of  that  branch  in  the  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools. 

Following  is  the  hour  schedule  adopted  in  the  school  of  industrial 
art,  the  total  number  of  hours  in  each  course  amounting  to  44: 

PISTRIBUTION  OP  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTIOH  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART, 

KAISERSLAUTERN. 


StrdlM. 

Woodworking. 

Ironworking. 

Stone  carving. 

First 

year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

S 

8 

Diawing  'rom  casta  and 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 
4 

2 
4 

2 
4 

4 

4 

2 
14 

ATChiiectural  and  orna- 

12 

12 

14 

6 
10 
14 

8 
10 

u 

4 

18 

A 
14 

Practlcal  work  

22 

18 

18 

18 

20 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTIOM  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

K  AISERSLAUTERN-Concluded . 


Studies. 


German  language  

Bookkeeping  , 

Aritbmetie  

Geometry  , 

EBtimatiiiK  coats  

Free-hand  drawing  

Drawing  from  cants  and 

%>atiire  , 

Omamcntnl  fonus  

Geometrical  drawing  

Projection  and  shading  

Pewpectlve  

Archlleotural   and  orna- 
mental drawing....  

Modeling  ,   

Practical   , 


Wood  carving. 


Flrtt 

year. 


Second!  Third 
year.  year. 


a2 


Chasing  and  engraTing. 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Third 
year. 


02 


2  I. 
4  I. 


4  . 


6  I 
10  I 
14 


8 

10  1 
IS 


8  I 

U  I 


6 

10 ! 

M  I 


Painting. 


First 
year. 


22 


Second  I  Third 
year.  |  year. 


ii 


n  Optional. 


BOTAX.  SCHOOXi  OF  INBVSTBXAX  ABT,  ICUinCH,  BAVABXA. 

This  institution,  known  as  £^  Kumtgeieerbe-Schxde^  was  founded  by 
the  Government  of  Bararia  in  1868,  and  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  department  of  the  interior  for  church  and  school  affairs. 
Its  purpose  is  to  offer  opportunity'  for  an  artistic  education,  with 
special  reference  to  the  various  branches  of  industrial  art  Incident- 
ally, it  also  offers  opportunity  for  the  education  of  drawing  teachers, 
and  a  preparation  for  higher  art  studies  and  for  schools  of  painting. 
It  comprises  two  separate  divisions,  the  school  for  males  and  the  school 
for  females,  the  latter  organized  in  1872.  Each  division  has  its  sepa- 
rate course  of  studies  and  occupies  separate  class  rooms.  The  school 
year  begins  October  1  and  continues  until  July  14,  with  fiie  u^nal 
holiday  vacations.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms,  separated  by  an  inter- 
mission of  two  weeks  during  the  Easter  holidays.  The  houi-s  of 
instruction  are  from  8  to  11.30  a.  m.  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  The  school 
remains  closed  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and  Saturday  afternoons. 

Students  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  10  marks  (^2.38).  Tuition  for  resi- 
dents of  Germany  is  20  marks  ^.76}  for  the  winter  term  and  10 
marks  ($2.38)  for  the  summer  tenn;  forresidents  of  foreign  countries, 
40  marks  ($9.52)  for  the  winter  term  and  20  marks  ($4.76)  for  the 
summer  term.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  fees  there  is  a  hospital  fee 
of  2  marks  (48  cents)  for  the  winter  term  and  1  mark  (24  cenbs)  for  the 
summer  term.  Students  in  needy  circumstances  who  are  residents  of 
Germany  may  have  their  tuition  fees  remitted  in  certain  cases.  During 
the  school  year  1900-01  scholarships  from  the  Maximilian  fund  were 
granted  to  18  students  to  the  amount  of  360  marks  ($85.68)  each,  or 
a  total  of  6,480  marks  ($1,542).  Other  scholarships,  amounting  to  a 
total  of  1,310  marks  ($312)  from  various  other  funds,  and  several 
scholarships  for  which  the  figures  were  not  ascertained  were  also 
granted  during  the  same  period. 
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An  ai^licuit  for  admission  to  either  school  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  15  years;  must  produce  satisfactorj  certificates  from  former 
schools,  and  pass  an  examination  in  elementary  free-hand  drawing. 
Male  applicants  may  substitute  modeling  for  free-hand  drawing. 

During  the  school  year  1900-01  the  faculty  of  the  school  consisted  of 
1  director  and  19  instructors. 

The  following  is  a  programme  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  school 
for  males,  with  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

'  CX)UBSE  FOB  DESIOKEItS,  DECORATIVIB  FAIKTERS,  LrTHOORAFHERS, 

PAINTERS  ON  GLASS  AND  CHINA,  ETC. 

First  year:  Linear  drawing  and  aqaarelle,  7;  otnament  drawing,  21;  ornament 
painting,  9;  hiatory  of  art,  1;  style,  1;  geometry  and  projections,  3. 

Second  year;  Architectural  drawing,  7;  ornament  painting  and  flowerdrawing  and 
painting,  10;  figure  drawing,  10;  history  of  art,  1;  style,  1;  perapective  and  sliadowB, 
2;  anatomy,  1;  and  either  ornamental  desigamg,  figore  decoration,  decontire  pi^fc- 
ing,  or  glass  and  china  painting,  10. 

Third  year:  ArcMtectnral  drawing,  7;  flgnre  drawing,  10;  anatomy,  1;  and  either 
ornamental  designing,  figure  decoration,  decorative  painting,  or  glass  and  china 
panting,  24. 

COURSE  FOB  ARCHITBCTURAL  DRAFTSBffEN,  MODEL  MAKERS,  SCL'LFTOES, 
JEWELERS,  CHASERS,  ETC. 

First  year:  Linear  drawing  and  aquarelle,  7;  oniament  drawing,  9;  modeling  of 
omameniB  and  of  the  human  figure,  21;  history  of  art,  1;  style,  1;  gecunetry  and 
projections,  3. 

Second  year:  Architectural  drawing  7;  drawing  and  modeling  of  the  human  fig- 
ure and  modeling  of  ornaments,  20;  history  of  art,  1 ;  style,  1 ;  perapective  and  shad- 
ows, 2;  anatomy,  1;  and  wther  xylografAy,  architecture,  sculptnre,  or  chasing,  10. 

Third  year:  Architectond  drawing,  7;  drawing  and  modeling  of  the  hnman  figure 
and  modeling  of  ornaments,  10;  anatomy,  1 ;  and  either  xylography,  architecture, 
sculpture,  or  chasing,  24. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  for^psing  subjects: 

Linear  drawing  and  aquarelle;  This  subject,  in  connection  with  the  lectures  on 
geometry,  projections,  and  perspective,  forms  the  lasia  of  constructive  drawing  as  far 
as  it  id  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  this  institution.  It  embraces  exercises  in  draw* 
ing  from  copies  of  simple  geometrical  figures,  as  scroll  work,  network,  checker  work, 
framework,  etc.  The  drawings  are  rendered  in  pencil,  in  ink,  and  in  colors,  and 
r  repnvent  mainly  the  decorative  features  of  ceramics  and  of  the  textile  industry. 

Architectural  drawing:  8tudiee  in  architectnral  forms  as  hir  as  they  are  applicable 
to  the  object*  of  industrial  art. 

Ornamental  drawing:  Kxercises  hi  outline  drawing  from  gypsuin  models  of  onia- 
mental  forms  on  various  scales  and  with  regard  to  effects  of  light  and  shadows. 

Ornament  painting:  Exercieoa  in  polychromatic  ornaments  of  the  different  art 
periods.  Studies  from  patterns  in  ceramics  and  the  textile  industry,  e8pe<-ially  of 
Grecian  vases,  mosaics  of  oriental  and  renaissance  styles,  checkerwork,  sgraffito,  etc ; 
transferring  relief  forms  in  polychromatic  [MtteruB;  finishing  in  aquarelle. 

Flower  drawing  and  painting:  Drawing  and  paintii^  leaves,  flowers,  vines,  etc., 
from  cupiee,  casta,  and  living  plants,  with  reference  to  their  use  m  ceramics,  decorat- 
ing, textiles,  taiwstry,  etc 
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Figure  arawing:  Drawing  of  rimple  parte  of  the  human  body,  followed  by  drawing 
of  the  whole  figure,  from  copies  and  gypsum  models.  Also  exerdaes  in  drawing 
animals  and  drapery. 

Modeling  of  ornaments  and  of  the  human  figure:  ExerciEes  in  producing  plastic 
ornamental  forms  of  simple  and  more  complex  types  in  various  positions;  modeling 
of  simple  parts  of  the  human  body  followed  by  modeling  of  the  whole  figure  from 
gypsum  models;  modeling  of  animals  and  drapery. 

History  of  art:  Lectures  on  the  development  of  art  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
civilization  from  antiquity  to  modern  times,  prominently  the  most  important  periods 
and  nations  and  the  most  distinguished  artista  and  works  of  art. 

Style:  Lectures  on  style;  consideration  of  the  most  important  ornamental  forma 
and  their  application;  explanation  of  at^bates,  emblems,  allegories,  and  symbols; 
heraldry;  science  of  colors;  characteristics  and  theory  of  style  of  the  formative  arts 
and  the  various  industrial  art  technics;  comparison  of  historic  styles. 

Geometry  and  projections,  perspective  and  shadows. 

Anatomy:  Lectures  and  illustrations  .with  reference  to  the  fipecial  work  of  the 
student 

Architecture:  Studies  in  those  brauches  of  industrial  art  which  pertain  mostly  to 
the  exterior  and  interior  ornamentation  of  buildings.  They  include  the  decorative 
works  of  the  builder  and  cabinetmaker,  ceramic  decorations,  the  decorative  work  of 
the  goldranith,  locksmith,  turner,  etc. 

Ornamental  derigning:  Studies  in  designing  of  sur&ee  ornamentation;  all  kinds  of 
textiles,  marbled  paper,  drapery,  leather,  etc.;  embroidery  work,  lace  work;  typo- 
graphical decorations,  etching  and  engraving,  checkerwork,  mc»aic  work,  etc 
Instruction  is  based  upon  studies  of  the  older  styles  with  the  application  of  the  same 
to  more  modem  work. 

Figure  decoration :  The  studies  in  this  subject  are  based  upon  the  studies  in  surface 
ornamentation  by  the  use  of  the  human  figure.  They  embrace  decorative  painting 
of  walls,  ceilings,  windows,  etc.,  typographical  decorations,  vignettes,  etc.,  in  so  ^ 
as  the  nse  of  organic  forms  for  ornamental  purposes  is  admissibte. 

Decorative  painting:  A  special  course  in  decorative  wall  patntii^.  Exercises  in 
painting  from  plastic  copies  in  single  colors  followed  by  polychromatic  representa- 
tions; exercises  in  painting  walls  and  ceilings  with  reference  to  copies  from  Italian 
and  German  decorative  painting;  free  decorative  representations  of  flowers,  figures, 
animals,  etc.,  for  friezes,  panels,  medallions,  etc. 

Glass  and  china  painting;  Exercises  in  connection  with  studies  in  decoration  of 
windows  and  of  ceramic  objects.  These  exercises  begin  with  painting  mmple  onuk> 
mental  surfaces,  followed  by  architectural  and  fignral  representations  in  gray  and 
polychromatic  painting  with  accentuation  of  the  mosaic  principles  of  the  old  masters, 
punting  of  porcelain  and  china  ware,  vases,  etc. 

Sculpture:  Studies  in  designing  plastic  decorations  of  ornamental  and  figaral  char- 
acter for  ornamentations  on  buildings  and  furniture,  on  ceramic  objects,  and  for  the 
metal  industry,  as  capitals,  pilaster  fillings,  friezes,  brackets,  caryatids,  cappings, 
rosettes,  vases,  pedestals,  stoves,  centerpieces,  goblet?,  cassettes,  etc.  Inatitlction  is 
based  upon  correct  samples  with  constant  reference  to  the  materials  which  enter  into 
the  construction  of  the  objects.  The  models  are  made  either  of  clay,  gypenm,  wax, 
or  wood. 

Charing:  Studies  and  practical  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  metal  work  pertaining  to 
chasing  and  engraving.  The  instruction  embraces  essentially  exercises  in  metal 
stamping,  chasing,  engraving,  etching,  and  enameling  in  connection  with  instruction 
in  drawing  and  modeling  of  metallic  objects. 

Xylography:  Exercises  in  wood  carving  and  graphic  representation  by  means  of 
wood  cats  in  connection  with  ornamental  and  figure  drawing. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  courses  there  is  also  a  special  coarse*- 
arranged  for  drawing  teachers.  The  course  embraces  instruction  in^ 
file  following  subjects:  Linear  and  projective  drawing,  architectural  ? 
drawing,  ornamental  and  figure  drawing,  modeling,  history  of  art,  and. . 
methods  of  teaching  drawing.  The  instruction  in  this'course  has  con- 
stant reference  to  the  Tarious  branches  of  industrial  art  in  order  tiiat'- 
the  student  in  his  future  profession  as  drawing  teacher  may  remain  inr 
constant  touch  with  the  practical  side  of  industiial  pursuits. 

Instruction  in  the  school  for  females,  partly  by  lectures  and  partly 
by  practical  exercises,  embraces  the  following  subjects:  Technical 
drawing  (linear  drawing  and  aquarelle,  geometry  and  projections,  per- 
spective and  shadows),  ornament  drawing,  ornament  painting,  drawings 
and  painting  of  flowers,  figure  drawing,  including  animals  anJ 
drapery,  style,  ornamental  forms,  history  of  art,  and  the  special 
courses  of  industrial  drawing,  decorative  drawing  and  painting,  china: 
painting,  lithography,  xylography,  and  a  course  for  drawing  teachers.- 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  school  year  1900— 
01  was  as  follows:  Males,  191;  females,  139;  tqXal,  330.  The  following: 
table  shows  the  residence  of  students  by  countries: 


NtTMBBR  AND  SEX  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  INBUSTRIAL  ART,  MUNICH^ 

BY  COUNTRIES,  1900-01. 


Cootttricfl. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

120 
46 
26 

102 
80 
7 

222- 
75- 
8S^ 

Total  

191 

189 

830- 

SOHOOZi  OT  INDUSTBIAI.  AB.T,  DBES3>EN,  SAZOmT. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Dresden  does  not  rank  so  high  in  the- 
grade  of  instruction  oifered  as  does  the  school  at  Berlin,  nor  is  it  as- 
well  provided  for  in  respect  to  buildings.  A  department  for  industrial 
art  work  had  existed  in  connection  with  the  Polytechnikum  since  1828,. 
but  was  made  an  independent  school  in  1875,  with  a  dii  ector  and  1^ 
instructors.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  steadily  increased 
until  in  1899  it  was  278,  while  the  preparatory  depaiiment  had  99 
students.  Lack  of  room  forces  the  school  authorities  to  turn  away 
many  applicants  each  year. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  have  taken  the  courses  at  the  pre- 
paratory school  or  possess  a  similar  education  or  have  been  employed 
for  three  years  in  the  trade  for  which  they  seek  instruction.  They 
must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

The  following  departments  exiat  in  the  day  school:  Building  trades 
*■  (decorators,  paper  hangers,  cabinetmakers,  etc.);  designing  of  patterns^ 
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decorative  painting;  porcelain  painting,  color  printing,  litJtiographiug; 
modeling  of  figures  and  objects;  chasing;  general  and  theater  deco- 
rating; deeiigniag  of  industrial  objects. 

Each  of  these  has  courses  of  instruction  of  its  own,  with  separate 
classes.  The  pupiU  are  first  given  instruction  as  to  the  value  of 
artistic  ai'ticles  used  in  the  trade,  description  of  the  materials,  methods 
of  construction,  and  style.  Th&  objects  are  analyzed  from  a  tech- 
nical and  artistic  point  of  view,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  design 
the  artistic  details,  and,  finally,  to  make  complete  articles  designed  br 
themselves. 

The  evening  school  requires  that  pupils  shall  be  1-i  yeai's  of  age  ou 
admittance  and  possess  some  skill  in  drawing.  The  instruction  is 
specialized  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  encourage  those  work- 
ing at  trades  to  study  at  the  school  new  students  are  allowed  to  enter 
each  month.  The  courses  require  from4to  12hoursper  week,  and  take 
up  work  connected  with  the  building  trades,  modeling,  designing, 
industrial  aH  painting,  painting  of  figures,  and  preparatory  work  in 
designing. 

The  number  of  students  tliat  had  taken  courses  in  the  day  school  up 
to  December,  1899,  was  1,647.    These  graduates  have  gone  into  the 


following  trades: 

Decorative  punting,  china  painting,  lithognphing,  color  printing   754 

Pattern  dengning   314 

Wood  carving  and  metal  chasing   299 

Artistic  work  couaected  with  buildii^  trades  (ironworkers,  woodworkers) . . .  226 

Teachers  of  drawing   54 

Total   1,047 

In  the  evening  school  the  trades  of  the  students  in  attendanc-e, 
together  with  the  numbers  in  each  trade,  were  as  follows: 

Decorative  painters,  china  painters,  lithographers,  partem  designers   654 

Cabinetmakers,  locksmiths,  braziers,  tinsmiths,  gol<lsmiths,  paper  hangers, 

leather  workers   416 

Modelers,  wood,  Eitono,  and  ivory  caners   2S4 

Engravers,  chasers   .  .   126 

Miscellaneous  trades  i.-   254 

Without  any  trade  „ . .  60 

Total   1,794 


The  fees  per  half  year  for  the  day  school  are  3<.>  marks  (♦7.1+)  for 
Germans  and  45  marks  (910.71)  for  foreigners.  For  the  evening 
courses  the  fees  are  from  1  to  2  marks  (24  to  4:8  cents)  per  month, 
according  to  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance. 

The  total  expense  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  school  for  the  year 
1898-99  was  193,600  marks  (^,077).  The  receipts  from  tuition  fees 
were  10,540  marks  (*2,510). 
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SCHOOL  or  TEZTUiB  ABT,  SAXOVT. 

This  in  a  State  institution  devoted  to  giving  instruction  in  industrial 
art  as  applied  to  the  textile  trades.  It  is  a  good  example  of  an 
educational  iuBtitution  specialized  to  advance  the  industries  of  the 
district  in  which  it  is  located.  The  school  was  founded  by  the  city  of 
Plauen  in  1877  as  a  drawing  school,  and  in  18(K)  was  taken  over  by  tiie 
State  and  enlarged  to  its  present  dimensions.  It  is  now  housed  in  a 
good-sized  Ixiilding  and  possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  textiles.  To 
place  the  facilities  of  the  school  at  the  disposal  of  as  many  persons  as 
possible  branches  were  opened  in  1896  at  Auerbach  and  Falkenstein 
and  in  1899  at  Eibenstock.  In  these  branches  instruction  in  drawing 
and  pattern  designing  is  given  to  young  persons  engaged  in  the 
industry. 

The  school  at  Plauen  comprises  three  depai*tmcnts,  one  giving 
courses  to  prepare  for  positions  as  designers,  another  to  prepare 
young  men  as  manufacturers  and  factory  superintendents,  and  one  for 

women. 

The  department  for  designers  is  the  most  important.  The  posses- 
sion of  good  designers  is  to-day  the  point  which  lai^ely  decides  the 
fate  of  textile  establishments,  and  only  a  thorough  system  of  special 
instiiiction  can  fill  this  need.  The  school  at  Plauen  aims  to  give  its 
students  a  good  knowledge  of  the  different  types  of  ornamentation  and 
their  historical  development,  and  special  care  is  taken  to  demonstrate 
the  infinite  variety  of  decoration  which  the  study  of  plants  has 
afforded.  The  school  also  offers  sufficient  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
technical  details  of  the  industry  to  enable  the  designer  to  appreciate 
the  limitations  which  the  processes  of  production  place  on  artistic 
merit.  This  instruction  is  given  in  the  weaving  and  embroidery 
rooms  of  the  school,  where  the  students  have  pr^tical  work  on 
machines. 

The  institution  has  succeeded  in  training  up  a  body  of  designers 
for  the  district  who  have  maintained  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in 
hand  and  machine  embroidery,  tapestries,  laces,  rugs,  and  curtains. 
Because  their  training  is  not  confined  to  a  narrow  specialty  these  men 
are  able  to  turn  their  abilities  in  many  directions,  and  find  no  incon- 
venience in  the  rapid  clianges  of  fashions  which  characterize  the  textile 
Industries. 

The  department  for  manufacturers  and  factory  directors  is  a  weaving 
school  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  general  follows  the  plans  used  in  the 
other  textile  schools  of  the  State. 

The  women's  textile  trade  department  was  added  to  the  institution 
in  1891.  Its  object  is  to  train  women  desiring  to  fill  positions  as 
suporintendents  of  garment-making  establishments,  and  it  offers 'gen- 
eral courses  of  instruction  in  embroidering  and  in  the  making  of 
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lingerie,  etc. ;  these  tvo  industries  being  a  specialty  of  the  district  of 
Flaaen. 

The  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  are  required  to  have  a 
higher  primary  education;  and,  in  addition,  those  desiring  to  enter 
the  department  for  designers  must  submit  evidence  of  possessing  some 
natural  ability  in  such  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  school  often  discourages  pupils  from  taking  the  course 
in  design  if  they  show  themselves  without  talent  in  that  direction. 
The  full  course  for  designers  lasts  4i  years;  for  manufacturers  and 
others,  3  years;  for  the  women's  section,  li  years.  The  tuition  fee 
for  the  designers'  course  is,  for  Germans,  60  marks  ($14.28)  per  year; 
for  foreigners,  200  marks  ($47.60)  per  year.  For  the  manufacturers* 
course  the  f^e  is  45  marks  ^0.71)  per  year,  foreigners  being  chaiged 
double  rates. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  school  in  December,  1899,  was  composed 
of  a  director  and  19  instructors,  5  of  whom  were  women.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  attendance  in  each  school  was  as  follows: 


Department  for  designers   67 

Department  for  manufacturere   10 

Department  for  women   36 

Evening  course  for  deeigneni'  aaaistants    12 

Branch  schools   60 

Total   165 


For  the  school  year  1898-99  the  total  expense  of  maintenance  was 
95,606  marks  ($22,754).  The  tuition  fees  amounted  to  5,224  marks 
($1,243)  and  the  net  expense  to  the  State  was  88,699  marks  ($21,110). 

BOTAI.  MXrSEUK  OF  INBTTSTBXAIi  AB.T,  BSBLIN,  PB.V8SXA. 

This  museum  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  and 
ranks  with  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  at  London,  in  point  of 
wealth  and  arrangement.  It  possesses  a  magnificent  building,  espe- 
cially erected  for  it,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  have  a  systematic  classifica- 
tion of  its  exhibits.  These  are  arranged,  first,  according  to  material, 
and,  secondly,  according  to  epochs.  The  copper,  bronze,  glass,  iron, 
and  tapestry  divisions  have  each  separate  halls;  the  furniture  is 
arranged  in  separate  rooms  furnished  with  authentic  pieces  so  as  to 
offer  a  complete  set  of  the  style  or  period  represented.  This  method 
has  been  found  to  produce  excellent  results  in  arousing  the  interest 
and  educating  the  taste  of  the  artisans,  who  are  encouraged  to  visit 
the  institution.  The  department  of  ceramics,  china,  and  porcelain  is 
very  rich. 

The  museum  is  open  without  charge  all  day,  including  Sundays. 
Connected  with  the  museum  is  the  industrial  art  school  already 
described. 
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The  following  is  a  condensation  of  the  account  of  this  museum,  given 
by  the  English  Technical  Instruction  Commission  in  1896:  (") 

According  to  the  prospectus  the  work  of  this  institution  is  carried 
on  under  eight  different  divisions:  i 

The  collection  of  patterns  or  samples,  which  consists  of  10,000 
specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  examples  of  works  in  wood,  metal, 
glass,  clay,  leather,  and  paper;  also  woven  fabrics,  embroideries,  laces, 
etc.  Certain  of  these  oojects  can  be  obtained  on  loan.  This  section 
is  reallv  the  applied-art  museum,  as  the  specimens  comprise  examplea 
of  worsmanship  from  all  countries  and  of  the  best  periods  of  art. 

The  collection  of  designs,  which  consists  of  some  60,000  sheets  of 
illustrations  of  art  industries  of  all  periods  and  all  nations.  These 
mounted  sheets  are  classified  under  various  heads,  and  arranged  in 
glass  cases  for  easy  reference  by  manufacturers  and  students.  To 
procure  these  designs  recourse  has  been  had  to  illustrated  works  on 
ornamental  and  art  workmanship  and  to  the  best  serial  publications  of 
all  countries.  Opportunity,  is  afforded  for  consulting  them  and  for 
copying  them,  and  the  officials  undertake  to  prepare  special  designs 
and  sketches  for  fees  to  be  arranged. 

The  library  and  reading'  room  contains  upward  of  13,000  volumes  of 
ai-t,  industrial,  and  technical  works;  also  about  136  journals  and  peri- 
odicals relating  to  these  subjects,  which  are  taken  regularly  and  filed. 
In  connection  with  this  section  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  foreign 
directories,  trade  catalogues,  and  address  books  of  other  countries. 
All  the  above  departments  are  open  free  to  the  public. 

The  mechanical  and  technical  division  may  be  said  to  include  two 
chief  departments: 

L  The  office  for  specialized  trade  information  relative  to  (1)  patents, 
merchandise  marks,  and  trade-marks.  In  this  section  applicants  can 
have  patents  secured  for  them  at  fixed  charges,  and  ti'aae-marks  can 
likewise  be  registered.  (2)  For  furnishing  information  of  all  kinds 
on  motors,  machines,  tools,  raw  products,  and  manufactured  goods. 
(3)  For  supplying  literary  advice  and  references  from  te^nioal 
works,  and  giving  replies  to  general  technical  questions. 

II.  This  constitutes  the  experimental  research  department,  arranged 
for  the  trial  and  testing  of  gas,  benzine,  and  petrolenm  motors,  steam 
engines,  water  wheels,  turbines,  and  electi*o-motors,  as  also  all  labor- 
saving  machinery  at  agreed  charges. 

The  chemical  laboratory,  which  occupies  itself  with  investigations  of 
all  kinds  relative  to  technical  and  industrial  chemistry,  and  further  is 
prepared  to  undertake  analysis  and  to  carry  out  more  extensive 
researches  for  fees  to  be  arranged.  The  official  testing  station  for 
paper  is  in  connection  with  this  branch. 

A  permanent  exhibition  of  modern  industry  and  art.  Temporary 
exhibitioiu  of  special  defuirtments  of  manufactures.  Distribution  of 
prizes  to  meritorious  exhibitors  out  of  a  fund  founded  by  King  Lud- 
wig  of  Bavaria. 

Issue  of  the  Bavarian  trade  journal  delivered  to  subscribers  of  the 
institution  at  the  price  of  10  marks  ($2.38);  to  nonmembers,  16  marks 
($3.81)  per  annum.  This  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Bavarian  Indus- 
trial Museum. 
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The  delivery  of  public  lectares  and  addresses  durin?  tiie  winter 
months,  embracing  information  on  all  subjects  of  art  applied  to  indus- 
try and  every  branch  of  manufacturing  activity.  Lectures  to  the 
members  of  allied  societies  in  other  towns.  Classes  for  technical 
drawing  for  adults  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  activity  ot  this  museum  is  the  so-called 
Gewerbe-Archiv,  or  factory  register,  wbich  includes  a  brief  account 
of  all  the  more  important  indt^rial  establishments  in  Bavaria,  con- 
tributed by  the  mannfacturers  themsclTes  on  a  special  form.  The 
particulars jgiren  are  as  follows:  The  name  and  address  of  the  firm, 
when  founded,  articles  produced;  whether  special  to  tliis  undertaking; 
character  of  motive  power  employed;  nature  of  machinery  used,  and 
the  number  of  each  kind  of  machine;  patents,  trade-marks,  etc., 
owned  by  the  firm  with  indication  of  registered  number,  etc.,  of  iho 
same*  expositions  in  which  the  firm  has  taken  part  and  prizes  and 
medals  awarded.  Further,  as  optional  information,  the  number  of 
work  people  employed  and  the  anntml  value  of  productions.  Many 
thousands  of  manufacturers  have  already  contributed  to  this  register, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  it  up  to  date  and  to  render  it  accurate 
and  complete  as  a  record  of  the  whole  of  tiie  industries  of  Bavaria. 

MUHJCUm  OS"  nVDTTBTBXAl.  ABT,  DBBSDSaV,  SAXOVT. 

The  Dresden  Museum  is  one  of  the  important  museimis  coveri^  all 
classes  of  artistic  industrial  products.  It  is  especially  well  provided 
with  specimens  of  ceramic  wares,  textile  products,  precious-metal 
products,  jewelry,  etc.,  products  of  trades  connected  with  building 
operations,  and  decorative  painting.  There  is  a  separate  museum  for 
ceramics  in  Dresden;  therefore,  that  depai*tment  of  this  museum  is 
not  extensive  in  comparison  with  other  departments,  although  two 
large  rooms  ai*e  required  to  house  its  ceramic  exhibits. 

The  collection  of  Cordova  leather  work  is  well  known  for  its  beauty 
of  design;  then  come  departments  for  bookbinding;  furnibire  of 
various  kinds  and  styles;  jewelry;  locksmiths*  work,  and  artistic  iron- 
work; and  products  in  copper,  tin,  and  bronze.  From  time  to  time 
special  exhibitions  of  certain  articles  are  held  in  the  museum,  and  as 
a  rule  succeed  in  stimulating  considerable  interest.  Farts  of  the 
collections  are  frequently  sent  to  provincial  towns  for  temporary 
exhibitions. 

There  is  no  charge  for  admission  to  the  museum,  which  in  1898-99 
w^s  visited  by  15,500  persons.  There  were  3,690  objects  used  for 
drawing,  while  1,0G0  objects  were  loaned  for  various  purposes. 

MUSEUM  OF  TEZTXLE  ABT,  PLAUEIT,  BAZOirT. 

While  this  museum  is  only  a  part  of  the  School  of  Textile  Art  of 
Flauen  (previously  described),  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most museums  of  the  country  and  is  of  especial  interest  because  of 
the  efforts  to  make  it  directly  ser\'iceable  in  the  industry  which  is  the 
specialty  of  the  Plauen  district.    The  museum  comprises  onl^  textiles 
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and  graphic  reproductions  of  textiles.  These  arc  divided  into  six 
classes,  namcl}',  embroideries,  Wes,  tissues,  curtains,  prints,  and  passe- 
menteries. The  collection  of  modern  textiles  is  probably  as  complete 
as  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  In  diatinction  from  other  museums,  no 
effort  is  made  to  collect  objects  of  historical  interest  or  of  value  because 
of  their  rarity.  Only  now  or  recent  products  are  purchased,  and  only 
wuch  as  would  be  of  service  in  educating  students  and  manufacturers. 
As  a  result,  the  industrial  population  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
museum,  and  the  funds  expended  for  it  produce  correspondingly  good 
results. 

Ever}'  3'ear  the  head  of  the  museum  visits  the  vaiious  textile  centers 
to  make  purchases  of  samples  of  new  pi*oducts.  These  samples  are 
exhibited  in  a  special  room  where  they  can  be  seen  by  those  interested. 
This  allows  the  local  manufacturers  to  compare  their  own  products 
with  the  best  products  of  their  competitors,  both  home  and  foreign. 

The  museum  also  possesses  a  large  collection  of  samples,  about 
70,000  in  number,  in  addition  to  the  10,000  full  pieces  of  woven  goods, 
laces,  etc.  Many  of  the  samples  are  bound  in  books  and  are  kept  on 
tables  for  ready  reference,  while  others  are  mounted  on  rollers.  The 
important  pieces  are  hung  in  full  lengths,  so  that  their  total  effect  can 
be  seen.    Some  of  tliem  are  10  meters  (32.8  fcot)  square. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  museum  is  its  connection  with  the 
sample-collection  system  of  the  Vogtland-Krzgcbirge  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  an  association  of  private  persons  formed  by  the 
present  director  of  the  textile  school  of  Plauen  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  l«xtile  industry  of  the  district  by  establishing  traveling  exhi- 
bitions of  textile  pi*oducts  of  artistic  value.  In  eight  of  the  small 
towns  in  the  district  adjoining  Piauen  branch  museums  have  been  estab- 
lished, which  are  supported  by  the  association.  Kveiy  three  months 
new  specimens  arc  received  fi-om  the  Plauen  museum,  while  the  asso- 
ciation purchases  additional  samples  as  far  as  its  means  allow.  All 
articles  purchased  by  the  association  are  at  once  turned  over  to  the 
State.  In  the  year  1898-99  the  number  of  articles  exhibited  in 
these  traveling  collections  was  2,306.  In  1899-1900  the  Government 
contributed  8,000  marks  ($1,90J;)  for  the  purchase  of  samples,  while 
the  association  expended  8,300  marks  ($1,975)  in  supporting  and 
enlarging  the  collections. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  FOREMEN. 

These  schools,  as  proviouslj'  stated,  relate  mostly  to  the  industry  of 
machine  construction.  Those  selected  for  detailed  description  are  the 
School  of  Machinery  Construction  and  Metallurgy,  Duisburg,  and 
the  School  of  Machinery  Construction,  Doitmund,  Prussia;  the  Koyal 
School  of  Mac^bincry  Construction  attached  to  the  State  technical 
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schools,  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  and  the  Technikum  at  Hamburg.  The 
latter  comprises  schools  of  machine  construction,  steamship-trachinery 
construction,  shipbuilding,  and  electro-technics. 

SOHOOX.   OF   UACHnrEBir   CONBTBUCnON  AND  KETAUCUKOT, 

DUZSBUBO,  PBVBSIA. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  foremen  for  smelting  works, 
rolling  mills,  and  machine  shops,  and  to  educate  draftsmen  for  these 
industries.  The  present  school  Tras  formerly  located  at  Bochum,  but, 
because  of  lack  of  support  from  the  local  authorities,  it  was  moved  to 
Duisburg.  That  city  now  contributes  15,000  marks  ($3,570)  annually 
to  its  support,  while  the  amount  of  the  State  contribution  is  about 
50,000  marks  ($11,900).  The  citizens  hare  shown  a  lively  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  school  and  have  regularly  made  contributions  to 
assist  needy  students.  The  building  which  the  school  occupies  is  the 
gift  of  a  citizen  of  Duisburg. 

The  scope  of  the  education  offered  is  limited  to  that  necessary  to  pre- 
pare foremen  and  persons  holding  inferior  executive  positions.  The 
school  gives  instruction  in  the  trades  of  blacksmithing,  locksmitbing, 
coppersmithing,  tinsmithing,  etc.  There  are  two  departments,  one  for 
machinery  construction  and  the  other  for  metallurgy,  the  latter  cotm- 
prising  smelting  and  rolling-mill  operations.  In  both  the  instruction  is 
essentially  theoretical.  Thereis  no  opportunity,  except  in  drawing,  for 
the  student  to  do  any  practical  work.  The  school  does  not  possess  even 
a  chemical  or  a  physical  laboratory.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  students 
are  required  to  have  had  at  least  four  yeare'  experience  in  their  trades 
before  they  are  admitted.  The  need  of  the  pupils  is  therefore  theo- 
retical insti*uction  to  supplement  their  workshop  experience.  The 
courses  require  the  whole  time  of  the  students  for  two  years.  ThU 
feature  of  the  school  has  been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  the  length 
of  time  required  debars  many  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages, and  it  has  been  suggested  that  by  cutting  out  the  elcmentaiy 
work  in  German  language,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  similar  sub- 
jects the  time  could  be  reduced  one-half.  This  suggestion,  however, 
ignores  the  general  principle  underlying  the  whole  German  educational 
system,  that,  as  fai'  as  possible,  a  well-rounded  education  must  be 
striven  for  and  that  the  State  aims  always  to  qualify  the  pupil  for 
civic  as  well  as  industrial  life. 

The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  taught  and  the  time  devoted 
to  each: 
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SUBJECTS  TAUGBT  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  SCHOOL  OF  MACHINERY 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  METALLURGY,  DUISBURG. 


Hours  per  week. 


Subjects  tanght. 

Uachluery  construction. 

Smelting  and  refining. 

Rolllng'mlll  work. 

1st 
baU 
year. 

2d 
half 

year. 

Sd 
half 
year. 

4lb 
half 

year. 

iBt 

half 
year. 

2d 
half 
year. 

3d 
half 
year. 

4th 
half 
year. 

Ut 
half 
year. 

 .  

2d 
half 
year. 

8d 
half 
year. 

4th 
halt 
year. 

German  luignage  and  law 

4 

4 

2 

2 
2 

4 

4 

2 

2 
2 

4 

4 

2 

2 
2 

AtithmeUc  

4  1  1 

4 

K 

4 

2 

1 
6 

3 
6 
2 
4 

4 

8 

4 
2 

1 

6 

Mathematics  

4 

2 

2 
2 

4  1  2 

1 

2,  2 

4 

3 
2 

Physlca  and  electio-tech- 

4 

2 

3 

1 
1 

S  '  2 

Ezperlmental  cheinlstry.. 

6 

2 
2 
2 

2 
4 

2 
2 
6 

4 

6 

4 

4 

Steam  boilers  and  noist- 

6 

("1 
8 

4 

4 

Steam  engines  and  by- 
draulio  and  small  mo- 

6 
4 

Technology  nt  mechanics. 

4 

2 

1 

2 
3 

■2  1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

6 

2 

1 

6 

BuUdtng  

4 

Drawing  

12 

12 

1  1 

12 

6 
3 

R 

8 

I 

2 

2 
3 

6 

a 

Descriptive  geometry  

Penmanship  (engrossing) . 

2 

2 

2 

8 
1 

8 

i 

First  aid  to  the  injuied . . 

I 

1 



K 

36 

87 

36 

36 

B6 

37 

36 

36 

S6 

85 

SB 

aTho  subjects  of  Steam  b(d)ers,holKtlng  machlnn,  steam  engine*,  and  hydraulic  motors  are  consid- 
ered together. 


SCHOOI4  OF  MACHDrEItY  COITSTHUCTION,  DORTUUND,  PRUSSIA. 

This  school  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Superior  School  of 
Machinery  Construction  mentioned  under  the  class  of  secondary  or 
intermediate  technical  schools.  Both  schools  occupy  the  same  build- 
ings, which  were  erected  in  1896  and  1897  at  a  cost  of  700,000  marks 
($166,600).  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  affoi'd  pei*son8  aspiring 
to  become  foremen,  superintendents,  and  manufacturers  the  technical 
knowledge  and  skill  in  drawing  which  is  necessary  in  such  occupations. 

The  course  covers  four  half-year  terms,  each  term  lasting  on  an 
average  twenty  weeks  of  forty-two  hours  each.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion must  have  had  four  years'  practical  experience  and  a  sufficient 
general  education.  They  are  admitted  twice  a  year,  at  the  beginning 
of  April  and  of  October.  The  tuition  fee  is  BO'marks  (114.28)  per 
year,  payable  quai-terly.  A  charge  of  1.50  marks  (36  cents)  is  made 
semiannually  for  accident  insurance.  An  examination  fee  of  10  marks 
($2,38)  is  charged  at  the  close  of  the  course.  Stipends  and  scholar- 
ships are  granted  to  needy  pupils  in  meritorious  cases. 
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The  following  table  shows  tiie  hours  per  week  devoted  to  e«eh 

study,  according  to  the  ptog-ramme  published  in  1901: 

SUBJECTS  TAl'GHT  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  SCHOOL  OF  ^lACHINERY 

CONSTRDCTION,  POETHUND. 


Subjects  taui^t. 


German  language  

Industrial  law  

Arithmetfc  ,  

Hathematicfl  

Experimental  physics  

Experimental  chemistry  

Uechanjcs  

Theory  of  machinorr  

Theory  of  steam  boilen  and  hoisting  machines  

Steam  engines  and  hydiaollc  and  small  motors  

Electro-technlca  

Technolfwy  of  mechanics  and  smelting  and  refining  . 

Theory  oi  bsUdIng  construction  

Estimating  wages  

Drawing  

Machinery  drawing  

Projection  drawing  

DesmptiTe  geometry  

Bookkeeping  

Penmanship  (engroodng)  

Practice  In.  iha  wMkshop  for  machinery  construction. 
ni8t  aid  to  the  Injured  


Hours  per  week. 


?lrst 
half 

year. 


Second 
half 
year. 


17 


Total  hours . 


42 


Third 
half 
year. 


5  I 

e  . 


10 


Fourth 
half 
year. 


14 


41 


In  addition  to  the  day  school  there  is  an  evening  and  Sunday  con- 
tinuation school  connected  with  this  institution,  which  in  intended  for 
iourneymen  and  apprentices  in  the  inetal  trades.  The  instruction  con- 
sists of  theoretical  work  and  drawing.  Persons  graduated  from  this 
evening  and  Sunday  school  are  eligible  to  enter  the  second  half-year 
class  of  the  day  school.  The  evening  and  Sunday  school  i.s  in  session 
four  work-day  evenings  each  week  from  S  to  9.15  and  on  Sundays 
from  8  to  10  a  ra.    The  tuition  is  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  half-year  term. 

BOTAI.  BOHOOZi  07  UACEINEBT  COVST&UOTZON,  OHKXNXTZ, 

SAXONT. 

This  school  was  established  in  1855  as  one  of  the  State  technical 
schools  of  Chemnitz,  and  originally  educated  onl}'  mechanics,  such  as 
machinists,  spinners,  weavers,  paper  makers,  etc.  In  1869  there  was 
added  a  department  for  bleachers  and  dyers,  In  1880  one  for  millers, 
in  1885  one  for  soap  makers,  and  in  1892  one  for  electricians.  The 
department  of  technical  mechanics  and  that  of  electro- technics  consti- 
tute the  school  proper,  the  others  being  secondary  in  importance. 
The  course  of  study  in  these  two  departments  covers  three  and  four 
terms,  respectively.  The  aim  of  the  school  Ls  not  to  attempt,  in  the 
short  space  of  time  allotted  to  each  course,  to  impai-t  profound  scien- 
tilic  instruction,  but  to  furnish  to  the  pupils  such  knowledge  of  a 
practical  nature  as  may  be  needed  for  the  intelligent  exorcise  of  their 
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reapectivG  vocations.  Onl}'  thosie  who  have  had  a  practical  experience 
of  three  3'oai'8^  dui'ation  in  their  chosen  line  of  work  are  eligible  for 
admlsiiioD.  Machinists  are  advised  to  Acn'e  thin  apprenticeship, 
whenever  jxtsaiblo,  in  the  shops  of  some  important  establishment. 
For  electricians  it  is  necessary  to  ha^  e  worked  in  some  reliable  estab- 
lishment for  the  mannfactaro  of  telegraphic  apparatus  or  electrical 
machines  of  some  kind.  In  addition,  pupils  must  be  at  least  15  years 
of  age,  they  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  they  must  possess  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  far  as  decimal  fractions. 

The  progi-anime  of  work  comprises  an  obligatory  theoretical  course 
of  thirtj'-two  houx's  per  week  on  an  average,  and  optional  courses, 
practical  in  character,  for  pupils  pursuing  studies  in  special  branches. 
In  the  department  for  dyei's  the  course  embraces  three  terms.  To 
be  admitted  to  this  department  pupils  must  be  15  years  of  age  and 
have  worked  at  their  trade  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  years.  Xhey 
mu>^t  also  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  perform  simple  mathematical 
calculations. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  several  departments  of  the 

school  on  December  1,  1899,  wan  as  follows:  Department  for  mechan- 
ics, 15-1;  department  for  dyers,  22;  department  for  electricians,  35; 
total,  211. 

Of  thir?  number,  lo3  were  natives  of  Saxony,  i9  of  other  German 
States,  while  9  were  foreigners. 

The  tuition  fee  per  term  is  30  marks  ($7.14).  Pupils  of  small  means 
who  show  themselves  capable  and  industrious  may  secure  a  reduction 
of  the  tuition  rates.  Since  its  establishment  the  school  has  matricu- 
lated approximately  4-,  TOO  students. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  pupils  receive  diplomas  show- 
ing the  averages  obtained  each  year  and  in  the  final  examination. 
Besides  medals  and  certificates  of  merit,  money  prizes  are  awarded  to 
pupils  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  work. 

THE  TSOHNIKUK,  HAKBUBO. 

This  institution,  which  forms  part  of  the  State  industrial  school  sys- 
tem of  Hamburg,  was  oi'gauized  in  1895.  It  eoniprises  the  following 
four  distinct  divisions:  A  superior  school  for  machinery  construc- 
tion, a  superior  school  for  shipbuilding,  a  superior  school  of  electro- 
technics,  and  a  school  for  steamship  machinery  constmction. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  three  schools  is  to  offer  men  who  have  had 
suitable  experience  in  a  machine  shop,  dockyard,  etc.,  a  course  of 
instruction  of  a  theoretical  character  that  will  qualify  them  for  posi- 
tions as  manners,  foremen,  assistants  in  construction  bureaus,  etc., 
in  their  respective  fields.  The  fourth  school  is  intended  for  those  who, 
having  both  practical  and.  theoretical  training  in  general  mochineiy 
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construction,  desire  to  take  an  advanced  course  in  theoretical  instruc- 
tion relating  to  steamship  machinery  construction  that  will  qualify 
them  to  become  constructors  and  inspectors  of  steamship  machinery. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  half-year  terms,  the  first 
three  schools  requiring  four  half-year  terma  and  the  fourth  school 
two  half-year  terms  for  a  complete  course.  The  houra  of  instruction 
are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  three  schools  must  produce 
evidence  of  sufficient  practical  training  in  their  particular  branch, 
and  be  prepared  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  arithmetic,  plane 
geometry,  elementary  algebra,  composition,  and  elementary  drawing. 
The  fourth  school  is  open  to  l^ose  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  full  courses  of  the  superior  school  foi*  machinery  construction,  the 
superior  school  for  shipbuilding,  or  the  superior  school  _of  electro- 
technics.  Tuition  is  72  marks  (817.14)  per  term,  payable  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  student. 

Frequent  excursions  to  machine  shops,  electric  plants,  shij^,  and 
dock  yards  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructors  of  the  institution 
afford  opportunities  for  practical  observation  and  investigation  in  the 
subjects  in  which  the  students  are  especially  interested. 

llie  following  programme  shows  the  studies  pursued  at  each  school, 
with  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  FOR  MACHINERT  CONSTRUCXTON. 

Fiist  term:  German,  2;  algebra,  3;  plane  geometry,  1;  stereometry,  2;  trigonom- 
etry, 2;  mathematical  exerciBes,  3;  mechanics,  3;  chemiatry,  2;  physics,  3;  descrip- 
tive geometry,  9;  machinery,  10;  bnilding  construction,  2. 

Second  term:  German,  2;  algebra,  3;  analytical  geometry,  3;  mathematical  exer- 
dsee,  2;  mechanics,  6;  chemistry,  2;  phyeics,  S;  descriptive  geometry,  4;  machinery, 
16;  building  construction,  2. 

Third  tenn:  German,  2;  mathematical  exercises,  2;  mechanics,  4;  chemistry,  1; 
physics,  1;  electro-technics,  3;  technology,  3;  steam  engines,  9;  lifting  machines  and 
pumps,  11;  boilers  and  furnaces,  6;  practical  geometry,  2;  emeT^ncy  relief  in  case 
of  accidents,  with  practical  exercises,  1. 

Fourth  term:  Mathematical  exercises,  2;  mechanics,  3;  chemistry,  1;  physics,  1; 
electro-technics,  2;  techno1(^y,  4;  steam  engines,  16;  lifting  machines  and  pumps,  2; 
water  motors  and  small  motora,  4;  boilers  and  furnaces,  5;  estimates  of  machinery 
construction;  2. 

Following  is  a  synop^s  of  such  of  the  for^^ing  subjects  as  are  of  special  interest: 
Machinery:  Theory  of  the  \'arious  parts  of  machines,  aa  axles,  cylinders,  friction 

wheels,  cog  wheels,  belting  and  gearing,  cranks,  eccentrics,  connecting  rods,  croas- 
bars,  etc.;  sketching  and  drawing  of  the  foregoing;  elementary  problems  in  machinery 
designing. 

8t«am  engines:  The  various  classes  of  steam  engines;  valre  moUon;  diagrams; 
structure  of  the  various  parts;  flywheels;  regulators;  reversing  cylinders;  compound 
steam  engines;  design  of  a  steam  engine  and  its  various  parts. 

Lifting  machines  and  pumps:  Gables,  chains,  rollers,  hooks,  blocks  and  pulleys 
brakes,  ratchets,  cranes,  piston  pumps,  centrifugal  pumps,  etc.;  designing  of  lifting 
machines  and  pumps  in  connection  with  the  lectures.  . 
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Boilers  and  funia(%s:  Fuel,  combustion,  the  principal  methods  of  firing  and  th^r 
efficiency;  transmiaeion  of  heat;  chimneys;  the  most  important  systems  of  bcdleis; 
the  onnatnre,  embedding,  and  tendii^t  of  boilers;  the  laws  of  steam  boilers;  con- 
struction of  boilers. 

Water  motors  and  small  motors:  Water  wheels  and  turbines;  gas,  benzine,  petro- 
lemn,  and  hot-air  motors. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  FOR  8HIPBUILDIHO. 

First  term:  German,  2;  algebra,  3;  plane  geometry,  1;  trigonometry,  2;  stere- 
ometry, 2;  mathematical  exercises,  3;  mechanics,  3;  chemistry,  2;  physics  and 
electro-technics,  3;  descriptive  geometry,  9;  machines,  6;  ship  drawing,  4;  practical 
shipbuilding,  2. 

Second  term:  German,  2;  algebraic  analysis,  3;  analytical  geometry,  3;  mathe- 
matical exercises,  2;  mechanics,  6;  chemistry,  2;  physics  and  electro-technics,  3; 
descriptive  geometry,  4;  machines,  4;  ship  drawing,  5;  theoretical  shipbuildii^,  4; 
practical  shipbuilding,  5. 

Third  term:  German,  2;  mathematical  exercises,  2;  mechanics,  3;  physics  and 
electro-technics,  3;  technology,  2;  machines,  4;  ship  drawing,  7;  theoretical  ship- 
building, 2;  practical  shipbuilding,  12;  arrangement  and  equipment  of  shipfi,  4; 
emergency  relief  in  case  of  accidents,  with  practical  exercises,  1. 

Fourth  term:  Mathematical  exercises,  2;  mechanics,  2;  physics  and  electro-tech- 
nics, 1;  technology,  3;  ship  drawing,  9;  theoretical  shipbuilding,  2;  practical  sfaip- 
buildii^,  12;  arrangement  and  equipment  of  ships,  2;  naval  architecture,  4;  steam- 
ship machinery,  6. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  such  of  the  for^t^ng  subjecte  as  are  of  special  interest: 

Bhip  drawing:  Making  of  tracings  to  accustom  students  to  the  use  of  the  necessary' 
wood  curves  in  ship  drawing;  drawing  of  ships  according  to  given  data;  designing 
of  ships  based  upon  given  conditions  and  upon  previoue  theoretical  studies. 

Practical  shipbuilding:  Studies  of  the  principal  parts,  of  the  materials  used  in  con- 
struction, and  of  the  customary  connecting  parts  of  ships;  making  drawings  of  simple 
parts  of  a  ship  from  measurements,  sketches  and  plans,  etc.;  introduction  to  the 
application  of  the  regulations  of  the  German  Lloyd  and  the  Veritas  office;  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  ship's  frame  according  to  the  forcing  r^ulations;  drawing  of  longi- 
tudinal sections,  decks;  working  plans,  etc. 

Theoretical  shipbuildii^:  Lectures  on  the  principal  methods  of  measurements;  the 
fonns  of  the  various  types  of  ships;  calculating  the  displacement,  tonnage,  stability, 
specific  gravity,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  ships;  the  speed  and  steering  of  ships. 

Arrangements  and  equipment  of  ships:  Cabin  and  deck  arrangements;  apparatus 
fur  extinguishing  fire;  arrangements  for  loading,  ventilation,  heating,  etc.;  mssts, 
rigging,  and  sails;  laws  relating  to  this  subject. 

Naval  architecture:  A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  naval  architecture;  armor 
plates;  special  equipment  for  war  vessels. 

Steamship  machinery:  Description  of  the  boilers  and  machinery  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  placing  them  on  ships;  form  and  size  of  ships'  screws  and  wheels. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  OF  ELECT  HO -TECHNICS. 

First  term:  German,  2;  algebra,  3;  plane  geometry,  1;  trigonometry,  2;  stereom- 
etry, 2;  mathematical  exercises,  3;  mechanics,  3;  chemistry,  2;  phymcs,  3;  electricity, 
2;  descriptive  geometry,  9;  machines,  8;  building  construction,  2. 

Second  term:  German,  2;  Algebraic  analysis,  3;  analytical  geometry,  3;  mathe- 
matical exercises,  2;  mechanics,  6;  chemisb-y,  2;  physics,  3;  electricity,  2;  descrip* 
tive  geometry,  4;  machines,  11;  technics  of  weaker  currents,  2;  accumulators,  1; 
building  construction,  2.  ^.^.,5^^^  by  GoOglc 
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Third  term:  German,  2;  mathematical  exerdaes,  2;  luechaoics,  3;  chemirtr^,  8; 
phyaicB,  1;  electzictty,  2;  techaologjr,  2;  nmchines,  7;  eteam  enf^nsB,  2;  bmleis  and 
furnaces,  2;  technics  of  stron^r  currents,  6;  inatrumenta  and  meaauemeata,  4; 
fimergency  relief  in  case  of  accidento,  1;  laboratory,  6. 

Fourth  term:  Mathematical  exercises,  2;  mechanics,  2;  cbemistr>-,  1;  electro-tecli- 
nicB,  4;  physics,  1;  technologj%  3;  eteam  engines,  3;  boilera  and  furoaoes,  2;  water 
motors  and  small  motors,  2;  technics  of  stronger  currents,  4;  distribution  of  currents, 
4;  iuetrumente  and  measuremente,  2;  electrical  machines,  6;  laboratory,  6. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  such  of  the  foregoing  subjects  as  are  of  special  iuterest: 

Electricity:  Mi^etiaxi;  teiTeebnal  magnetian;  fiicUonal  electricity;  galvuiic 
electricity;  reBistence;  Ohm's  law;  disMbntion  of  carrents;  phydaU  effects  of  the 
electric  (»irreat;  thermal  electricity;  Ampm's  theny  of  mi^etism;  induction; 
introduction  to  the  theory  of  alternate  currents. 

Technics  of  weaker  currents:  House  telejpuphy;  telephony;  telegraphy;  cable  com- 
munication; electric  clocks  and  signaling  apparatus;  electric  fire  alarm,  etc. , 

Accumulators:  General  description;  constmction;  management;  arrangement  in 
batteries;  unipolar  cells,  etc. 

Technics  of  stronger  currents:  Theory  of  the  lines  of  force;  theory  of  induction; 
theory  of  capadty;  development  of  continuous  currents;  characteristics;  switches; 
continuous-current  motors;  arc  lamps;  incaudesoent  lamps;  Kemst  lamps;  electric 
heating;  theory  of  idtemate  currents;  single  and  multiphase  genemtora;  transform- 
ers; electric  railroads,  cranes,  boats,  and  automobiles. 

Distribution  of  currents:  Systems  of  distribution  for  continuous  and  alternate  cur- 
rents; distribution  of  currents  on  ships. 

Instruments  and  measurements:  Measurements  of  resiijtanee,  currentt>,  tension, 
etc.;  galvMiometeis;  accumulators;  amperemeters;  photometry;  magnetic  measnre- 
ments;  determinii^  coeffidenta  of  capacity  and  indoction;  spedal  measurements  of 
altemate-corrent  B>'6temB,  ete. ;  lightning  rods. 

Electro-chemistry,  with  practical  exerdses  in  the  laboratory :  Theory  of  electrolyria 
and  its  application;  galvanoplastics;  metalluigy;  galTanic  elements  and  accntnnlatoTS. 

Electrical  machines:  Estimates  and  construction  of  simple  apparatus;  continuous- 
current  machines;  transformers;  designing  of  switches  and  switch  boards. 

Laboratory;  Practical  exercises  based  upon  the  lectures  on  instruments  and 
measurements,  etc. 


First  term:  Differential  talculus,  4;  mathematical  exercises,  4;  steamship  machin- 
ery, 6;  steamship  boilers,  4;  shipbuilding,  3;  designing  of  steamship  machinery,  15; 
theory  of  mechanical  heat,  2;  electro-technics,  4. 

Second  term:  Int^al  calculus,  4;  mathematical  exerdses,  4;  analytical  mechan- 
ics, 4;  theory  of  machinery,  2;  steamship  machinery,  6;  steamship  boilezs,  2; 
designing  of  steamship  machinery,  16;  shipbuilding,  3;  electro-technics,  2. 

Following  is  a  synoiwis  of  such  of  the  foregoing  subjects  as  are  of  spedal  interest: 

Steamship  machinery:  Theory  of  the  marine  engine;  steam  cylinders;  consump- 
tion of  steam;  single,  donble,  triple,  and  quadruple  expansion  engines;  estimates  for 
designing  an  engine;  designing  of  steam  cyUnders  and  pistons;  valves;  tranFmie>8ion 
of  power;  cross-head  guides;  connecting  rods;  engine  beams;  shafts;  teats  of  con- 
densers, pumps,  injectors,  pulsometers;  foundation  for  steamship  machinery;  instal- 
lation of  steamship  machinery;  paddle  wheel  and  screw;  pilot  engines;  machines 
for  weighing  the  anchor;  sea-water  still;  ventilators;  fire  extinguishers  and  loading 
apparatus;  management  of  machinery  on  ships;  damages  and  repairs. 

Steamship  boilers:  Kinds  and  properties  of  fuel;  combustion;  use  of  baming  fluids 
in  ship  boilers;  storing  and  watching  fuel  on  shijM;  types  of  steam  l>oiler?,  cylin- 
drical, locomotive,  tubular,  etc.;  the  strength  of  boiler  material;  strength-  of  vatlsj 
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rivetiog,  faatenmgs;  furnace;  artificial  draft;  equipment  of  boilers;  overheating, 
etc;  reg[ulations  regarding  the  installation,  inspection,  and  management  of  boilers; 
regulations  of  the  German  and  English  Lloyd  and  the  Veritas  office  r^ardiug  the 
itonstniction  of  marine  engines  and  boilers. 

Shipbuilding:  Practical  shipbuilding — construction  and  equipment  of  stearaBhip«); 
precautionary  measures  on  steamships;  water-tight  doors  and  bolkbeads;  double 
floors,  pumpe,  fire  extinguishers;  hyep,eiiic  measures  on  ships;  ventilation  and  heat- 
ing; foundations  for  machinery  and  boilers;  steering  apparatus.  Theoretical  ship- 
building— calculation  of  displacement,  the  center  of  gravity,  and  the  raetacenter; 
calculation  of  Icakaf^,  strength,  and  stability;  determining  the  resistance  to  motion 
and  the  efficiency  of  machinerj-;  resistance  of  the  ship;  theory  of  displacement;  the 
curves  of  resistance;  the  helm. 

Designing  of  steamship  machinery:  Designing  of  bfiilera  and  of  separate  parts  of  a 
marine  engine;  designing  of  an  engine  in  all  its  parts. 

Electro-technics:  The  principal  laws  of  electro-magnetism  and  induction  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  their  application  to  electrical  machines;  priuciplee  of  electrical 
machines  for  continuous  currents;  the  annatore;  Uie  magnetic  field  and  reaction  of 
induced  currents;  description  of  electrical  machinery  commonly  used  on  ships; 
meters,  their  use  and  application,  etc.;  electric  bells,  electric-lighting  plants  for 
ships;  theor>- of  dynamos;  alternate-current  machines;  transmission  of  electric  power 
and  its  application  on  ships;  electro-motors  for  continuous  and  alternate-current 
transformers;  accumulators;  electrical  apparatus  for  transmission  of  orders  on  ships. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at 
tills  institution  during  the  school  year  1900-01: 


NUMBEK  AND  OCCTFPJLTIOXS  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDINO  THE  TECHNIKUU,  HAHBORG, 


Occupations. 

Summer. 

Winter, 

08 
3 
18 
38 

78 
18 
24 
84 

U7 

144 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

For  reasons  explained  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  this  class  of 
trade  schools  is  considered  separately.  While  there  are  oyer  fifty 
building-trades  schools  in  the  German  Empire,  their  plan  of  organi- 
zation, object,  and  courses  of  study  are  so  similar  that  a  description 
of  a  few  of  the  most  important  will  serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  them 
all.  The  schools  selected  for  detailed  description  are  those  in  Berlin, 
Prussia;  Munich,  Bavaria;  and  Zittau,  Saxony. 

SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BTTII.DINO  TRADES,  BEBLnr,  PBT78SIA. 

This  is  a  day  school  intended  for  the  training  of  builders  and  of 
foremen  in  the  various  building  trades.  It  is  governed  by  a  board 
composed  of  officials  of  the  city  and  State  governments  and  of  repre- 
sentative citizens.  The  school  was  founded  in  1878  b}'  the  Artisans* 
Association  {Handwerkerverem)  and  in  188S  became  a  municipal  instir 
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The  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  four  terms  of  twenty 
■weeks  each,  thus  requiring  two  years  for  the  completion  of  the  full 
course.  Following  is  a  statement  showing  the  distribution  of  hours 
of  instruction: 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AN*D  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACB  SCHOOL  FOR  THK 

BUILDING  TRADES,  BERLIN. 


Honn  per  week. 


Subjcctfi  laiight. 


German  Uncage  

Arithmetic  

Algebra   

Geometry,  trigonometry 
Mathematicalexerclses . 

Natural  ncience  

Siirveving,  leveling  

Building  materials  

BlaticH,  mechanics  

Descriptive  geometry  

Building  coDBtruction. . . 

Architecture  

Detdgns  for  bullcIingH  

Architectural  forms  

Free-hand  drawing  

Building  regulations  

Eatl  mates  

Bookkeeping  


First  Second 
half  half 
year.  year. 


Total  hours. 


48 


Third 
half 
year. 


Fourth  I 
half  Total. 

year. 


48 


48 


48 


3 
S 
8 
9 
A 
8 
2 
4 
11 
21 
47 
18 
22 
20 
10 
2 
4 
2 


192 


The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  subjects  taught  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  building  trades: 

First  half-year  term:  Building  materiala — natural  building  materials,  procuring  and 
working  the  same;  artificial  materials  and  their  production.  Building  construction — 
(1)  Btonework:  bondings  for  artificial  and  natural  stones;  walks;  corners;  crossings; 
columns,  insalation,  chimneyB,  door  and  window  oi)enings;  wall  and  transN'erse  arches, 
their  erection  and  bradi^;  arch  forma;  floors  and  pavings;  (2)  woodwork:  wood 
joining;  joist  work;  timberwork;  partiti(Hu;  cogged  and  pegged  beams;  truss  and 
BDspension  work;  board  and  timber  walls;  floorB.  Architectural  forma — casings; 
moldings  in  stone,  brick,  and  wood.  Freehand  drawing — drawing  from  plain  wood 
and  gypsum  models.    Modeling  (optional). 

Second  lialf-year  term:  Building  construction — (1)  stonework:  archep,  cylindrical, 
gothic,  cross,  even  surfaced,  cupola  and  hemispherical,  surbased  spherical,  inflected 
Innettes;  scaffolding;  (2)  woodwork;  forms  of  roofs,  trusjes,  and  rafters;  beams, 
shingles,  and  timbers  for  roofing;  roof  coverings  and  sponting.  Architecture — 
introduction  to  planning  of  simple  butldinga  and  to  the  most  Important  hys^«iic  and 
legal  regulations.  Forms — full  explanation  of  rasinga  and  moldii^;  forms  for  walls; 
columns  and  pillars;  fopades;  working  plans.  Freehand  drawing — simple  ornaments 
and  parts  of  buildings.    Modeling  (optional) — stone  and  wood  construction. 

Third  half-year  term:  Strength  of  materiala — resistance  and  elasticity;  strains 
and  pressure;  bending,  cutting,  etc.  Construction — stairs;  carpenters',  locksmiths', 
glaziers',  and  painters'  work;  ironwork;  connection  of  iron  parts,  bracing  of  beams, 
etc.;  columns.  Architecture— (1)  simple  city  and  rural  dwellings;  (2)  agricultural 
structures:  bams,  atorehouses,  elevators,  stables;  (3)  industrial  structures:  brewer- 
ies, distilleries,  forges.  Plana— de^ns  for  simple  city  and  rural  buildings;  prep- 
aration of  plans.  Architectoial  forms— Renaissance  columns;  exerdsea  in  designs 
and  details  of  brick  and  stone  buildings.  Estimates— reckoning  of  coats  jofmaterii 
estimates  of  a  design  prepared  by  the  student;  explanation  of 
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and  leveling — use  of  the  more  important  instrumenta;  exercises  in  Burveying  and 
plotting  plane  and  projections.  Modeling — stone  and  wood  work. 

Fonrth  half-year  term:  Building  materials — elements  of  chemietry;  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  carbon,  and  chlorine;  chemical  properties  and  action  of  building  materials; 
testing  proceasea.  Statics  and  theory  of  remstance — analytic  and  graphic  traatmoit 
of  supports;  theory  of  arches  and  retaining  walls.  Building  coustmction— ironwork, 
sheet  and  box  beanis,  etc.;  roof  construction;  propertiefl,  inveBtigation,  and  strength 
of  foundations;  foundation  work,  choice  of  methods  of  procedure.  Architecture — 
dwellings,  country  houses  and  villas;  city  dwellings  aud  business  structures;  hotels; 
rural  Bchoolhouses  and  smaller  public  buildings;  heating  and  ventilation;  water 
supply  and  drainage;  lighting  arrangements.  Designs — plans  for  larger  city  houses 
for  dwelling  and  business  purposes,  with  special  reference  to  local  conditions;  prep- 
aration of  working  drawings.  Forms — characteristics  of  the  architectural  styles; 
brief  sketch  of  thdr  development  Begulations — general  legal  requirements  and 
spedfieations;  the  Berlin  building  laws;  most  important  features  of  the  national 
industrial  last's  and  workingmen's  insurance  laws.  Estimates  for  and  management  of 
operations — requisite  of  plana  and  specifications;  making  contracts;  Buper\-ising 
operations;  preparing  reports  and  estimates,  keeping  accounts  ol  work  performed, 
etc  Bookkeeping — opening  accounts  and  keeping  the  books  of  a  building  enterprise; 
businMS  forms  and  regulations;  law  relatli^  to  bills  of  exchange..  "Samaritan" 
course — anatomy  pf  the  human  body;  first  aid  to  the  injured  in  accident  cases. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  must  be  16  years  of  age, 
must  have  had  twelve  months'  practical  experience  in  their  trade, 
mast  be  able  to  spell,  and  must  have  a  knowledge  of  elementary  arith- 
metic and  geometry.  A  school  certificate  or  an  examination  is  required 
as  evidence  of  the  candidate's  possession  of  these  qualifications. 

Students  of  the  highest  class  who  have  passed  the  examination  pre- 
scribed by  the  royal  examining  commission  receive  a  certificate  to  that 
effect. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  a  director,  37  teachers,  and  1  physician. 
Of  the  instructors  in  1899,  19  were  practical  men  {techniker)^  14  pro- 
fessional teachers,  3  painters,  and  1  a  sculptor.  The  number  of  students 
in  attendance  during  the  academic  year  1899-1900  was  390,  divided 
into  four  grades,  each  grade  having  four  classes  doing  similar  work. 
The  number  and  occupations  of  the  students  and  the  classes  they 
attended  are  as  follows: 

iniMBER  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDINU  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUILDINa 


TRADES,  BEBUN,  1889-1900. 


Ovoupatlonii. 

half-year 
term. 

Second 
half-year 
term. 

Third 
half-year 
term. 

Fourth 
half-year 
term. 

IfMona: 

88 
09 

6 
7 
1 

81 

19 
7 
2 

62 
18 

13 
S 

64 

Cupenten: 

11 

121 

106 

86 

78 

Of  these  390  students  240  were  residents  of  Berlin,  130  came  from 
other  parts  of  Prussia,  17  were  from  other  German  States,  and  3  were 
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foreigners.  Eighty-four  applicants  were  turned  away  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  term  of  1899,  because  of  lack  of  accommodations. 

Ea4;h  class  taking  the  course  in  surveying  was  given  five  excursions 
of  four  hours  each  for  practical  demonstrations.  Thi-ec  scientific 
excursions  of  two  days  each  were  given  to  63  of  the  pupils  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructors. 

The  tuition  fee  is  100  marks  (^23.80)  per  term.    In  the  year 

1899-  1900  free  tuition  was  given  to  11  students,  while  54  had  one-half 
tiie  fee  remitted. 

The  school  building  is  provided  by  the  city,  which  also  defrays  the 
cost  of  heating  and  lighting.  All  other  expenses  not  covered  by  the 
receipts  of  the  school  are  divided  equally  between  the  city  and  the 
State  governments.  In  1898-99,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  figures 
are  available,  the  expense  incurred  for  the  school  was  90,862  marks 
($21,625);  the  receipts  from  tuition  fees  were  34,400  marks  (*8,187); 
miscellaneous  income,  812  marks  (¥193),  leaving  55,650  marks  ($13,245) 
for  the  city  and  State  to  supply. 

SOHOOI.  FOR  THE  B17IU>INa  TBAZ)SS,  KUNICH,  BAVABIA. 

This  school  is  an  annex  of  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Munich 
and  is  intended  as  a  continuation  school  for  persons  engaged  in  the 
building  trades.  It  offers  instruction  especially  to  masons,  stone- 
cutters, and  carpenters  in  those  technical  branches  which  will  better 
qualify  them  to  practice  their  trades  as  master  workmen.  The  school 
is  in  session  only  five  months  of  the  3'ear,  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  March,  thus  affording  the  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  at  their  trades  during  the  busy  season. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  lowest  grade  must  haro  attained  the 
age  of  16  years,  satisfactorily  passed  the  common  school  requirements, 
worked  at  a  trade  for  two  years,  and  present  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character.  Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  an  advanced  class, 
provided  they  can  give  evidence  that  thoy  are  sufficiently  qualified. 

The  entrance  fee  is  1  mark  (24  cents)  and  tuition  fee  30  marks  ($7.14) 
per  tei*m,  the  latter  sum  payable  in  two  equal  installments,  at  the 
beginning  of  November  and  January.  Tuition  fees  may  be  remitted 
in  cases  of  students  in  needy  circumstances.    During  the  school  year 

1900-  01  the  tuition  fee  was  thus  i*emitted  to  51  students,  and  scholar- 
ships derived  from  various  funds  were  granted  to  55  students  to  the 
amount  of  4,296  marks  ($1,022). 

During  the  school  year  1900U)1  the  faculty  of  the  school  consisted 
of  the  director,  4  permanent  instructors,  9  instructors  regularly  con- 
nected with  the  industrial  school,  and  6  special  instructors. 

The  following  is  a  programme  of  the  coui-se  of  studies,  with  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  e^h: 

Firet  term— German,  4;  arithmetic,  4;  phyacs,  2;  plane  geometry  with  linear 
drawing  and  elemeuttj  of  projections,  13;  free-hand  drawing,  8;  archit^ure  aud 


architectural  drawing,  20;  penmanship,  3. 
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Second  term — German,  4;  industrial  bookkeeping,  2;  physic;),  2;  a^bra,  4;  stere- 
ometry, with  descriptive  geometry  and  shadows,  9;  free-hand  drawing,  8;  architec- 
tare,  14;  architectural  forms,  4;  stonecutting,  6;  penmanship,  1. 

Third  tenn — German,  2;  mathematics,  5;  surveying,  2;  mechanics,  4;  chemistry 
and  building  materials,  3;  architecture,  21;  perspective,  4;  stonecutting  with  exer- 
cises in  modeling,  4;  architectural  forms,  8;  building  regalations,  1. 

Fourth  term — Mechanics,  6;  machinery  and  mechanical  technolc^,  2;  chemistry, 
3;  architectDTe,  28;  style,  2;  bridges,  roads,  and  waterworks,  12;  sur\'eying,  2. 

Fcdlawing  is  a  pynopns  of  the  for^^ing  subjects  which  pertain  to  the  bnildii^ 
trades: 

Jlechanics:  Statics  with  reference  to  building  construction;  elements  of  machinery. 

lfachine^^■  and  mechanical  technology:  Machinerj-  employetl  in  the  working  of 
stone,  wood,  and  iron;  lifting  machines;  pumps;  transporting  machines;  presses; 
machines  used  in  making  mortar;  the  most  important  machines  used  in  technical 
trades. 

Chemistry  and  building  materials:  General  chemistry  and  technol<^y  so  far  as 
they  are  important  to  the  builder,  with  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  materials 
used  in  building. 

Sur^'eying:  Exerdses  in  surveying,  with  the  use  of  the  chain,  pole,  and  leveling 
instrum^ts;  platting  and  drawing. 

Architectural  forms:  The  Roman,  Doric,  Ionian,  and  Corinthian  orders;  disposition 
of  columnf!;  details  of  doors,  windows,  and  casings;  detail  drawings;  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  development  of  architectural  forms  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Boman  styl^. 

Architecture  and  architectural  drawit^:  lectures  with  practical  exercises  in  draw- 
ing, beginning  with  the  nmpler  forms  of  stmctural  details,  as  boondhi^i,  pillazB, 
chimneys,  arches,  and  vaults;  wood  jranii^,  framework,  trues  and  strut  frames;  con- 
struction of  roofo,  iron  construction  work;  the  Tuscan  order;  followed  by  an  exhaust- 
ive treatment  of  the  various  operations  in  masonry,  carpentry,  iron  construction 
works  and  heating  arrangements;  drawing  plans  for  dwelling  houses,  small  public 
buildings,  and  agricultural  buildii^  with  variations  in  their  interior  and  exterior 
construction;  building  estimates. 

Bridges,  roads,  and  waterworks;  cimstruction  of  bridges  in  stone,  wooil,  and  iron; 
ewtimates  of  earthwork;  construction  of  roads,  canals,  and  aqueducts. 

The  following  tablo  shows  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 
during  the  Hchool  year  1900-01: 

M'MBER  AND  OtXJfPATKlSH  OF  STCDEN'TS  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES,  MUNICH,  lMO-01. 


OccupalioiiN 
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Total  


8GE00I<  FOB  XHE  BUILDIirQ  TBADES  AND  ClVUi  ENaiNEEBIKO, 

ZITTATT,  SAZOinr. 

This  inutitution  (A'  SdcIi&Uche  Saugewei'ken-  und  TiefbamchnJi) 
was  osbiblished  by  the  Governincnt  in  1840  and  is  under  the  immediate 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Government  of  Sazonj,  receiving  its 
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main  support  from  annual  State  appropriations.  It  comprises  two 
departments — the  school  for  the  building  trades  and  the  school  for 
civil  eng^ineering,  each  providing  for  a  two  years'  course  of  four  half- 
year  terms. 

The  school  for  the  building  trades  is  intended  to  provide  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  for  the  theoretical  training  of  master  masons  and 
builders.  The  school  for  civil  engineering,  which  was  opened  October 
3,  1898,  provides  an  intermediate  grade  of  instruction  for  students  in 
the  technical  features  of  road  construction,  waterworks,  and  railroad 
building,  to  supply  competent  men  not  only  for.  the  State  and  munici- 
palities, but  also  for  industrial  firms,  such  as  road  masters,  superintend- 
ents of  waterworks,  superintendents  of  dikes,  railway  superintendents, 
office  experts,  officials  for  office  and  other  work  of  such  character, 
railway  managers,  etc. 

The  summer  term  begins  on  the  second  Monday  after  Easter  and 
continues  until  the  latter  part  of  September,  with  an  intermission  from 
the  middle  of  Julj'  to  the  middle  of  August.  The  winter  term  begins 
in  the  second  week  ol  October  and  continues  until  the  latter  part  of 
March,  with  an  intermission  from  December  23  to  January  6. 

The  tuition  fee  for  each  department  is  30  marks  ($7.14)  per  term, 
payable  in  advance,  but  students  in  needy  circumstances  who  are  resi- 
dents' of  Saxony  may  have  their  tuition  fee  remitted  in  whole  or  in 
part.  During  the  school  year  1898-99  tuition  fees  were  thus  remitted 
to  li  students  to  the  amount  of  420  marks  ($99.96).  During  the 
same  year  the  total  sum  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
amounted  to  42,263  marks  ($10,059)  and  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
State  amounted  to  38,672  marks  ($9,204). 

Each  applicant  for  admission  must  have  a  common-school  education 
and  at  least  one  year's  practical  experience  in  the  trade  which  he 
intends  to  follow.  In  the  case  of  the  school  for  the  building  trades 
he  must  have  attained  the  age  of  15  years,  and  in  the  school  for 
civil  engineering  the  age  of  16  years.  The  conditions,  however, 
may  be  modified  in  so  far  that  an  applicant  who  has  received  a 
high-school  education  may  be  admitted  with  a  half-year*s  practical 
experience. 

During  the  school  year  1900-01  the  faculty  of  the  school  consisted 
of  the  director  and  16  instructors. 

The  following  is  a  programme  of  the  courses  of  study,  with  the 
number  of  hours  i^r  week  devoted  to  each: 

SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

Firet  half-year  term:  General  architecture,  4;  architectural  drawing,  6;  free-hand 
drawing,  6;  mathematics,  10;  physics,  2;  projections,  8;  German,  4. 

Second  half-year  term:  General  architecture,  2;  masonry  work,  6;  carpentry  work, 
5;  buainefls  law,  1;  architectural  drawing,  4;  designing,  6;  free-hand  drawing,  4; 
mathematica,  4;  physics,  2;  mechaoica,  2;  perspectiT^  2;  German,  4. 
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Tliird  half-year  term:  Building  materials,  2;  masonry  work,  3;  carpentry  work, 
3;  business  law,  1;  heating  and  ventilating,  3;  designing,  12;  free-hand  drawing,  3; 
mathematiif",  4;  physics,  2;  mechanics  4;  surveying,  leveling,  and  field  sketching,  3; 
(Jerraan,  2. 

Fourth  half-year  terra:  Iron  conatructioixwork,  4;  building  plans,  3;  buildit^  esti- 
mates, 4;  history  of  architecture,  2;  designing,  16;  free-hand  drawing,  3;  mechanics, 
4;  pmpective,  2;  bookkeeping,  2. 

Following  !h  a  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  Hubjects  which  pertain  to  the  building 
trades ; 

General  architecture:  Discussion  of  the  separate  parts  of  buildings  in  general; 
location,  preparatory  work,  and  arrangement  of  buildings  according  to  their  various 
purposes;  dwelling  houses,  buildings  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments; foundation  work. 

Architectural  drawing:  Lectures  and  exercises  in  drawing  moldings  and  castngs, 
windows  and  doors,  the  various  orders,  etc. 

Free-hand  drawing:  Exercises  in  the  trainii^;  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  outline  draw- 
ing of  plane  and  relief  ornaments  from  copies  and  from  models;  exerdaes  in  sketch- 
ii^  and  drawing  from  memory;  exercises  in  shadows;  designing  of  omaments. 

Masonry  work:  Bondings  for  brick  and  stone  work,  walls,  pillars,  door  and  window 
casings,  fastening  rods,  etc.;  construction  of  vaults,  including  simple  bridges;  the  cut 
of  stones;  stairs  of  stone,  brick,  and  cement;  stone  and  cement  floors. 

Carpentry  work:  Materials;  framework;  floors;  framed  partitions;  joists,  rafters, 
sleepere,  supporters,  girders,  truss  frames,  etc. ;  form  and  construction  of  roofs,  stairs, 
doors,  and  windows;  scaffolds. 

Iron  construction  work:  MiUeiials;  connection  of  constructive  puis;  simple  and 
compound  supporters;  construction  of  ceilings;  columns  and  stanchions;  ropfs  and 
stairs. 

Business  law:  Discussion  and  explanation  of  municipal  building  regulations;  r^u- 
lations  governing  fire  insurance;  sick  benefit  and  accident  insurance. 

Designing:  Preliminary  studies  in  designing  by  finishing  given  sketches;  plans  for 
dwelling  houses,  agricultural  buildings,  and  industrial  establishments;  exercises  in 
working  drawings. 

RCIIOOL  FOR  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

First  half-year  term:  General  architecture,  4;  free-hand  drawii^,  6;  mathematics, 
10;  physics,  2;  projections,  8;  surveying,  8;  German,  4. 

Second  half-year  term:  General  architecture,  2;  masonry  work,  4;  carpentry  work, 
4;  building  relations,  1;  construction  of  roads,  waterworks,  and  nUlroads,  4;  trade 
drawing,  6;  architectural  drawii^,  4;  free-hand  drawing,  4;  mathematics,  4;  physics, 
2;  mechanics,  2;  German,  4. 

Third  half-year  term:  Building  materials,  2;  iron  construction  work,  2;  boainess 
law,  1;  elements  of  machinery,  2;  construction  of  roads,  waterworks,  and  railroads, 
4;  municipal  engineering,  2;  bridge  building,  2;  electro-technics,  2;  dea^inii^,  10; 
mathematics,  4;  mechanics,  4;  surveying,  8;  German,  2. 

Fourth  half-year  term:  Iron  construction  work,  2;  building  estimates,  4;  elements 
of  machinery,  2;  construction  of  roads,  waterworks,  and  railroads,  8;  municipal 
engineering,  1;  bridge  building,  2;  electro-technics,  2;  designing,  16;  mechanics,  4; 
bookkeeping,  2. 

The  general  studies  in  the  school  for  civil  engineering  are  identical  with  those  in 
the  school  for  the  building  trades. 

Surveying:  The  students  are  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  most  important 
apparatus  and  instruments  for  horizontal  measurements,  with  practice  in  testing  and 
correcting  these  instruments,  laying  out  arcs,  methods  of  surveying  plots,  methods 
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of  surface  computartions,  Yertical  measuremente,  leveling  appanttua  and  inetninietitfl, 
testing  and  correcting  them,  and  their  ttae;  methods  of  leveling;  simple  and  complex 
leveling;  surveying  of  plane  surfaces,  small  complex  areas,  lon^tudinal  and  croa 
profiles;  marking  out  segments;  computation  of  entire  areas;  representing  chanc- 
teristic  features  in  black  and  in  color;  computation  and  graphic  lepresentatiQa  of 
various  elevations. 

Construction  of  roads,  waterworks,  and  railroads:  A  general  discossion  of  the  con- 
strurtion  of  couDtry  roads,  including  proper  drainage;  conatraction  and  maintenance 
of  dams,  dikes,  and  embankments;  water  supplies  for  small  communities;  construe^ 
tion  of  railroads,  the  roadbed,  breadth,  elevation,  ditchra,  gmdes,  blasting,  fencing, 
protective  measures  gainst  mow,  crossing  bridges;  general  remarks  on  track  con- 
struction, material,  ties,  lails,  fewtenings,  bedding;  ronstmcfion  of  switches  and 
crossings,  simple  and  complex  i>oation8,  turntables,  sliding  platforxns,  cnuMS,  plat- 
form scales,  location  and  arrangement  of  stations  in  general,  bnildii^  platforms, 
etc. ;  signal  systems,  block  stations,  central  stations,  railroad  regulations,  etc. 

Trade  drawing  and  designing:  Measuring  scales;  profiles  of  locks,  street  and  steam 
railroads;  wooden,  stone,  and  iron  bridges;  culverts;  locks  and  dams;  railroad  build- 
ings; street  crossings;  fright  stations;  small  railroad  depots;  plain  war^ouses  and 
factory  buildings. 

Architectural  drawing:  Moldings  and  casings,  doors  and  windows;  drawing  jHers, 
breastworks,  portals,  and  other  objects  discussed  in  the  lectures  on  building  con- 
st roctiona 

Mechanics:  Composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  gravity;  computation  of  wood, 
stone,  and  iron  construction  work;  mechanical  powers;  solution  of  problems;  review 
of  the  most  important  sections  of  statics;  determining  the  strength  of  truss  and  stmt 
frames,  framework  for  roofs,  bridges,  vaults,  retaining  walls,  and  pillars. 

Municipal  engineering:  Location  of  streets  and  Bquares,  platting  longitudinal  and 
cross  profiles;  grading  and  paving  of  streets  and  sidewalks,  draining  and  cleanii^; 
sewerage;  conduits  for  gas,  water,  and  electricity;  street  railways. 

Electro-technics:  The  essentials  of  frictional  electridty;  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  galvanic  electricity;  electric  currents,  with  special  reference  to  municipal  engi- 
neering. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 
dniiug  the  school  year  1000-01: 


KU3IBER  OF  STl'DENTS  ATT^DIKG  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BUILDINO  TRADES  AND  CTVIX. 
ENGINEERING,  ZITTAU,  1M(M)1. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  TEXTILE  TRADES. 

These  schools,  like  those  for  the  building  trades,  have  been  con- 
sidered separately  in  the  classification  of  Gennan  industrial  schools. 
Of  the  textile  schools,  some  are  of  a  higher,  others  of  a  lower  grade; 
some  relate  only  to  weaving,  while  othei's  include  one  or  more  other 
branches  of  the  textile  industry.  In  the  selection  of  the  schools  for 
detailed  description,  those  have  been  taken  which  offer  the  widest 
range  in  their  courses  of  instruction,  that  is,  schools  which  give  both 
the  higher  and  lower  grades  of  instruction  in  weaving,  spinning,  dye- 
ing, and  other  textile  branches.  The  schools  selected  are  the  textile 
schools  in  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  Berlin,  and  Crefeld,  Prussia,  and  Reut- 
lingen,  Wurttemberg. 

SOHOOZ*  FOS  THE  TEXTILE  TBADES,  AIX-I.A-CHAFELI.E,  PBVSSZA. 

The  origin  of  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  school  was  due  to  private  initia- 
tive. It  was  established  in  1883  by  a  number  of  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  textile  industry  of  the  city.  For  the  fii'st  eight 
years  of  its  history  no  aid  was  received  from  the  Government.  As  the 
school  increased  in  importance  a  change  in  location  became  necessary. 
In  making  this  change  the  city  gave  the  ground  for  a  new  building,  and 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Industry  of  Aix  la-Chapelle 
gave  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000  toward  the  construction  of  the 
building.  Since  then  the  association  has  continued  its  contributions,  and 
the  school  also  profits  from  other  benefactions.  Both  the  city  and  the 
State  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  school  in  addition  to  having  paid 
a  large  sum  for  its  equipment. 

The  school  is  intended  to  give  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
textile  industry. 

Froqp  a  technical  standpoint  the  school  is  of  interest  for  the  reason 
that,  more  than  in  almost  any  other  institution,  the  effort  is  made  to 
carry  on  actual  productive  operations  in  the  shops  belonging  to  the 
school.  The  shops  in  fact  are  run  much  as  an  ordinary  commercial 
enterprise.  Orders  for  weaving  are  executed,  and  products  sold 
when  possible.  The  instruction  given  is  thus  thoroughly  practical. 
The  foremen  who  give  the  instruction  in  the  school  shops  also  have 
under  them  ordinary  workmen  who  are  paid  wages  in  order  that  the 
commercial  orders  may  be  promptly  and  properly  executed.  The 
dyeing  shops  were  formerly  ran  on  the  same  plan,  but  as  the  financial 
results  were  unsatisfactory  the  system  was  abandoned.  The  same 
difficulty  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  weaving  shops,  but  as  the  system 
is  believed  to  l^e  advantageous  to  the  pupils  it  is  maintained  notwith- 
standing the  financial  loss. 

As  regards  equipment  the  school  is  provided  with  all  the  necessary 
workrooms,  laboratories,  machines,  etc.  The  scheme  of  instruction 
includes  five  courses,  two  of  which  relate  to  weaving  and  spinning, 
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one  to  dyeing,  one  to  finishing',  and  one  to  darning.  All  the  opera- 
tions of  the  woolen  industry  are  thus  covered. 

The  darning  coarse  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  (rermany.  It  id 
organized  on  an  elaborate  scale  and  executes  important  orders  from 
private  parties.  The  students  of  this  course  are  women  and  girls  over 
14  years  of  age.  They  c&n  remain  at  the  school  as  long  as  they  desire 
and  are  paid  wages  according  to  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  them. 
It  is  thus  a  true  apprenticeship  shop. 

The  other  courses  are  attended  by  young  men  only.  The  day  weav- 
ing course  covers  two  terms.  In  general,  the  courses  are  shorter 
than  elsewhere  in  superior  textile  schools.  The  evening  weaving 
course  which  is  intended  for  foremen  and  workmen  is  of  longer 
duration,  namely  four  terms,  as  not  more  than  10  hours  a  week  can 
be  devoted  to  education  by  the  workiugmen,  while  44  hours  a  week 
are  given  in  the  day  course  for  employers  and  directors.  The  course 
in  dyeing  is  two  years  and.  tibat  in  finishing  is  one  term.  These  coui*ses 
are  often  followed  by  students  who  have  finished  the  weaving  course. 

The  tuition  fee  is  from  200  marks  ($47.60)  to  800  marks  ($190)  a 
year  according  to  whether  the  student  is  a  Prussian,  a  native  of 
another  German  State,  or  a  foreigner.  For  the  evening  course  in 
weaving  the  fee  is  30  marks  ($7.14)  a  year. 

The  burner  of  students  enrolled  daring  the  year  1895-96  was  as 
follows:  / 


Weaving  (day  coutbc)   47 

Weaving  (night  course)    124 

Dyeing   7 

Finishing   11 

Darning  {rmtrayage)   72 


There  were  9  prof  essoin  and  9  assistants. 

SOHOOIi  FOK  CHE  TBZTZX^  TRADES,  BEBIJ17,  PBUSSLL. 

This  school  was  established  in  1875  by  the  union  of  trade  guilds  and 
employers  of  the  city.  These  bodies  still  continue  to  contribute  to  its 
support,  although  the  school  is  now  practically  a  State  institution. 
Originally  only  primary  instruction  was  imparted,  but  the  standard 
has  been  gradually  raised,  until  at  present  the  highest  technicaliirain- 
ing  in  weaving  is  given. 

The  instruction  is  specialized  in  the  direction  of  wool  weaving, 
especially  of  cloths  for  wearing  apparel,  tapestry,  etc. 

The  school  has  four  large  shops;  the  first,  for  handlooms,  is  the  best 
equipped;  the  others  are  for  ordinary  power  looms,  passementerie 
making,  and  embroidery.  The  instruction  is  divided  into  two  divis- 
ions which  are  almost  separate  schools,  though  use  is  made  of  the  same 
workshops  by  classes  in  both,  and  certain  special  courses  are  given  for 
persons  intending  to  become  teachers  or  designers. 
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The  two  divisions  consist  of  day  courses,  which  are  intended  for 
persons  expecting  to  hecome  employers  or  directors  of  textile  estab- 
lishments and  designers,  and  of  evening  and  Sunday  courses  for  fore- 
men, workmen,  and  apprentices.  To  be  admitted  to  either  division, 
students  must  be  16  years  of  age  and  must  have  already  been 
actually  engt^cd  in  the  textile  industry.  It  is  also  the  general  rule 
that  candidates  for  the  day  courses  shall  have  completed  their  second- 
ary education.  The  school  does  not  aim  to  replace  the  practical  train- 
ing required  in  the  shop,  but  rather  to  supplement  such  training. 

The  courses  of  studies  vary  in  length  from  one  to  two  years.  Thus 
in  the  day  classes  the  course  in  weaving  is  either  a  year  or  a  year  and 
a  half  according  as  it  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  cloth  or  of  uphol- 
stery goods.  The  course  in  designing  is  two  years;  the  courses  in 
knitting,  passementerie  making,  and  dyeing,  are  one  year  each;'  the 
course  for  embroidery  is  one  quarter  of  a  year.  Each  year  includes 
instruction  for  42  weeks  of  44  hours  each.  In  the  courses  given  in 
the  evenings  and  on  Sunday  mornings  the  mercantile  coai'se  is  one 
year  of  6  hours  per  week,  that  for  dyeing,  two  years  of  -6  hours  per 
week,  and  that  for  weaving,  passementerie  making,  and  knitting,  8 
hours  per  week  for  several  years,  according  to  the  time  the  pupils  can 
devote  to  their  education. 

Most  of  the  students  register  for  all  the  courses  of  tbw:  division. 
They  can,  however,  take  only  a  single  course  or  as  many  as  they  have 
time  for.  The  length  of  instruction  is  reduced  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  is  given  to  the  students  to  take  little  or 
much,  as  they  are  able,  in  order  that  all  classes  of  workingmen  may  be 
appealed  to. 

In  addition  to  the  two  regular  courses  special  courses  are  arranged 
for  those  persons  who,  desire  to  become  teachers  or  practical  designers. 
For  the  first  of  these  two  classes  special  attention  is  given  to  drawing. 
The  courses  for  the  second  class  are  intended  for  students  who  have 
attended  the  school  of  industrial  arts  and,  having  obtained  a  general 
training  there,  desire  to  specialize  still  further  in  the  trade  in  which 
they  expect  to  exercise  their  abilities. 

Following  are  the  subjects  taught  and  the  hours  per  week  devoted 
to  ^fch'  in  the  day  division: 


SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH.  COURSE  FOR  MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND  FACTORY  SUPERINTKNDRKTS,  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TEXULE  TRADES, 
BERLIN. 


Houn  per  week. 

BnbJecbL 

FInrt 

Second 

Third 

half  year. 

half  year. 

half  year.a 

S 

6 

12 
2 

12 

14 

«The  ttilrd  liBlf  year  la  inteoded  only  lor  atudeDls  preparing  for  the  cover,  furniture  tapesur.  and 
cvpet  maUng  Induatriefc 
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SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  IIOCRS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  COURSE  FOR  HASOTAC- 
TlIItERS  AND  FACTORY  SUPER  INT  END  ENTS,  ETC.— Concluded. 


SutOerta. 

Houra  per  week. 

First 
half  year. 

hiilf  ycAr.  ,  ycftr.'i 

Uachinerr: 

9. 

[ 
1 

2  1  

2  2 
4  2 

8,  8 

2  1  }4 
8   

9 

2 
8 

3 
2 

DrawiDg: 

2  '  

1 

.Total  



41 

44  1  44 

aThe  third  half  year  Is  intrncti'd  only  fur  ntudenhi  preparing  for  the  cover,  furaiiure  tapecitrj,  and 
carpet  making  industries. 


Following  U  s  synopsis  of  the  subjects  taught: 

Theory  of  wearing:  Definition  and  clarification  of  weaving;  weaving  with  one 
chain  and  one  shot;  other  classes  of  weaving;  inflnence  of  the  color  and  twist  of  the 
yam  on  the  appearance  of  the  woven  fobric;  application  <^  the  variotu  kinds  of 

■weaving  processes  to  different  classes  of  tissues. 

Design  transferring:  Characteristics  of  warp  and  weft;  specification  of  the  weaving 
process,  of  tlie  order  of  colors,  of  the  treadle  arrangement,  of  the  fixing  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  loom;  determining  the  nature  of  the  woven  materials  and  the  size  of  the 
yam;  calculationa. 

Materials:  Ori^n,  production,  and  projierties  of  the  raw  materials;  main  sourcea 
and  markets;  commercial  usages  concerning  purchase  and  pale;  working  the  raw 
materials  as  bir  as  the  finished  yarn;  utilizing  yams;  determinii^  the  strength,  elas- 
ticity, twist,  dampness,  etc. 

Machinerj':  Handloom  weaving — preparing  the  yarn  for  weaving  and  the  appara- 
tus pertaining  thereto;  general  conetniction  and  arrangetnent  of  a  loom  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  various  parts;  card  looms,  and  punching  the  canls  for  the  same;  Jac<iuard 
looms  and  cards;  other  features  of  looms.  Motors — Definition  of  power,  work,  capac- 
ity, friction,  resultant  of  forces,  lever,  rollers,  wheel  and  axle,  screw,  parts  of  machinea, 
transmission,  wheels,  cranks,  etc.;  water  wheels,  turbines,  steam  enginee,  hotrair 
engincH,  explosion  engines,  elef^ic  motors.  Apparatus  for  preparing  material — 
Apparatus  for  pn'pariiig  the  warp  and  the  weft;  apparatus  for  warping,  spooling, 
cutting,  sizing,  etc. ;  twisting  machines.  Power  looms— Descripti<Hi  of  a  typical  loom 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  part  woolen  goods;  general  revielw^  the 
mechanism  of  the  various  looms;  productive  capatrity,  power  required,  and  size  of  the 
various  looms.  Finishing  apparatus — Finishing  apparatus  and  processes  of  finishing 
used  in  the  variou.s  branches  of  the  industry,  especially  those  taught  at  the  school. 
Tractical  exercises — Preliminary  work;  setting  up  a  hand  and  a  power  loom;  weaving 
of  samples;  repair  work;  motors. 

Drawing;  Drawing  from  wood  and  plaster  models  in  outline  and  with  shading; 
drawing  from  sketches  and  materials;  exercises  in  combining  colors,  designing  of  simple 
patterns  from  a  given  motive. 

Mechanical  drawing:  Work  with  drawing  instruments,  ruler,  triangle,  etc;  ele- 
ments of  projection,  sketches  of  parts  of  machines,  working  plans. 
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Technical  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping:  Review  of  arittimetic,  brief  commercial 
arithmetic;  warp  and  weft  calculations  for  tisanes  with  one  and  with  several  colors  and 
with  various  sizes  of  yarns;  calculations  for  the  various  processes  with  Jacqnard 
looms;  cost  of  goods;  fixing  of  prices;  arrangement  and  keeping  of  books  of  an  estab- 
lishment, such  as  yarn  and  stock  books,  design  books,  order  books,  etc. ;  mercantile 
bookkeeping  is  also  taught  according  to  the  needs  of  the  atudents. 

Dyeing:  Dyeing  raw  materials,  skeins,  pieces;  the  most  important  dyestuffs; 
testing  colors  (whether  they  are  fast);  brief  description  of  the  dyeing  and  printing 
{HTtcesses;  discussion  of  the  most  important  machines  used  in  dyeing  and  printing. 

Jurisprudence:  Xmportantfeaturesof  the  industrial  code;  relations  of  factory  work- 
eiB,  Sunday  work,  factory  inspection,  indnstrial  courts,  workii^ien's  insurance; 
patent  system;  trade-mark  regulations;  tariff  laws,  etc. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  COURSE  FOR  DESIGXER8 
IN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TEXTILE  TRADES,  BEKUN. 


Subjects. 


Technical  dntwtng  

Theory  of  weaving  

Den^n  transferring  

Fncttcal  exercises  ut  the  loom  

Materials  

Machinery  (hand  and  power  kxHDs) 

Total  


Hount  i*r  week. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fonrtb 

half 

hnlf 

half 

half 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

22 

22 

24 

24 

6 

6 

6 

G 

«12 

6 

6 

oB 

as 

2 

2 

4 

2 

*i 

44 

44 

"These  houra  may  also  be  devoted  to  sketching  aud  other  dtawiug. 

The  course  in  technical  drawing  is  aa  follows: 

Drawing  from  models  in  outline  and  in  colors;  drawing  and  painting  from  samples 
of  materials;  combining  and  preparing  new  designs;  drawing  and  painting  from  plaatic 
models,  combining  and  designing  new  samples  from  plastic  motives;  drawing  and 
paintii^  from  nature. 

In  addition  several  of  the  designs  are  blocked  out  and  worked  up  for  actual  use. 

The  instruction  in  the  theory  of  weaving,  dei^ign  transferring,  prac- 
tical exercises,  materials,  and  machinery  is  the  same  as  in  the  wearing 
section. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  COTJRSE  FOR  KNITTERS 
IN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TEXTILE  TRADES,  BERLIN. 


Hount  per  week. 


Siih]cel9. 


AnalyriR  and  prodncUon  of  knit  goods  

PiactleaJ  exerciiies  on  the  knitting  machine 

Theoretical  lectures  on  knitting  

Theory  of  weaving  

Design  transferring  ; . 

Materiah   

Machinery  

PiaeUcal  exercises  at  the  lotan  

Arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  

Drawing  

Dyeing  

Jnrbpnidence  ^  


First  hnlf  S^mnd 
yeiir.       hnlf  year. 


Total. 


44 
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Following  in  a  synopsis  of  the  courses  in  two  of  the  above  subjects: 

Analyda  and  production  of  knit  goods:  Method  of  prodncing  nuooth  and  pattern 
mesli  goods,  tricott^,  plushes,  etc.;  practical  exercises  on  the  knitting  machine;  wortc- 
ing  at  and  preparing  knitting  machines  and  accessory  apparatus. 

Theoretic-al  lectures  on  knitting:  DeamirtioD  of  the  various  oystenifl  f>f  hand  and 
power  machines. 

The  remaining  Huhjecti*  are  tlie  same  an  those  in  the  weaving  section. 

SrSJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  HOUSS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  COPBSE  IN  PASSE- 
UENTEBIE  MAKING  IN  BCHUOL  FOR  THE  TEXTILE  TRADES,  BERLIS. 


SubJCClH. 

Hoon  per  week. 

First  half 
year. 

Second 
ball  year. 

C 

8 
2 
4 
12 
8 
6 
2 
1 

6 
8 

8 
12 
2 
& 
2 
1 

41 

44 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  the  instruction  in  this 
course  is  similar  to  that  given  in  the  wea\nng  section.  The  practical 
exorcises,  however,  are  devoted  to  the  usual  manual  work,  such  as 
making  cords,  knots,  tassels,  etc.,  and  work  on  passementerie,  lace, 
crocheting,  braiding,  and  chenille  machines,  etc. 


SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  COURSE  FOR  DVER8  IN 
SCHOOL  FOB  THE  TEXTILE  TRADES,  BERLIN. 


Hours  per  week. 

Snbjecbi. 

First  haU 

BOKRld 

year. 

half  year. 

4 

2 

as 

2 
2 
1 

4 

2 
83 
2 

2 
1 

44 

44 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  courses: 

Chemistry  and  physics:  Inorg^c  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  dyestufo; 
hrief  sketch  of  organic  and  anidytic  chemistry;  heat>  light,  and  electricity. 

Chemistry  of  fibers:  Fibers,  their  chemical  and  physical  properties;  washing, 
bleaching,  coloring  matters,  mordants,  etc.;  dy^ng  machinery. 

Dyeing  and  chemical  work  in  the  laboratory:  Study  of  dyeing  materials  by  means 
of  experiments;  testing  the  durability  of  colors  in  falnics,  etc 

Spinning  and  weaving:  Study  of  fibers  and  yams  and  simple  textnree;  their  idenU- 
flcation  when  dyed;  work  at  the  loom,  etc 

Machinery  and  juriBpradence,  the  same  as  in  the  weaving  section. 
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The  Hubjects  tauf^ht  in  the  mercantile  course  of  the  evening  and 
Sunday  division  include,  for  each  of  the  two  half-year  terms,  descrip- 
tion of  goods,  instruction  being  given  on  Sundaj's  from  9  to  11  a.  m.; 
pattern  designing,  given  on  Sundays  from  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.;  and 
practical  exercises  in  weaving,  given  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from 
8  to  10  p.  m. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  following  subjects: 

.  Description  of  materiala:  Baw  materials;  description  of  the  variotiB  fibers  used  in 
spinning,  their  source  and  processes  of  production;  separating  and  cleansing;  wash- 
ing, bleaching,  carbonizing;  artificial  wool;  principal  markets  for  raw  materiala; 
prices.  • 

Manufacture:  Spinning  of  the  raw  material;  spinning  processes;  characteristics  of 
yams  and  their  numbering;  strength  of  yams;  making  a  sample  book  of  yams; 
weaving;  distinction  between  woven  and  other,  sach  as'  knitted,  goods;  principal 
parts  of  hand  and  power  looms;  purpose  of  the  Jacqnard  and  similar  looms;  dyeing 
of  raw  materials,  of  skeins,  and  of  woven  pieces;  the  important  dyestnffs;  testing 
colors;  dyeing  and  printing  processes;  finishing,  its  processes  and  machines. 

Finished  products:  Preparing  a  sample  book  of  finished  products,  including  all 
kinds  of  woven  goods;  description  of  materials  according  to  their  colors;  density  of 
the  warp  and  weft;  study  of  the  various  classes  of  woven  fabrics;  defects,  tests,  and 
calculations;  location  of  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  various  classes  of 
goods. 

Pattern  designing:  This  study  is  used  in  connection  with  the  description  of  mate- 
rials, and  is  g^veu  witti  the  view  of  enabling  the  students  to  recognize,  the  various 
classes  of  woven  goods  and  to  estimate  the  materials  consumed  in  their  manufacture 
and  the  prices  of  the  same. 

Practical  exercises  in  weaving:  These  are  given  with  the  purpose  of  making  the 
students  familiar  with  the  processes  of  weaving,  and  of  enabling  them  to  recc^ize 
imperfecti<ms  in  weaving. 


SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  COURSE  FOR  DYERS  IN 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TEXTILE  TRADES,  BERUN. 


Snhjects. 

Hours  per  week. 

First  year. 

Bec<»nd 
year. 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

S 

6 

These  hours  are  given  on  Thursday  evenings  and  Sunday  mornings. 
The  courses  for  weavers,  designers,  knitters,  lace  workers,  and  embroi- 
derers include  practical  exercises  at  the  handloom;  analysis  and  pro- 
duction of  knit  goods;  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  on  knitting 
machines,  power  looms,  hand  and  power  lace-making  machines,  and 
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embroidery  machines.  The  classes  are  held  on  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings  and  Sunday  mornmgs. 

NUMBER  OF  STtTDENTS  IS  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TEXTILE  TRADES, 

BERLIN,  lSOO-01. 


Course. 


!  Summer 
I  term,  1900. 


Say  division: 

WeRTlDff  

Designing  

Knitting  

PasBementerie  making 

Embroidery  

Dyeing  


26 


Total. 


ETening  and  Sunday  division: 

Mercantile  

Dyeing  

weaving,  designing,  etc . . . 


Total. 


45 


Winter 
term. 
1900-01. 


12" 
25 

1 

8 
12 

S 


56 


28 
17 
106 


92 

aa 
as 


148 


167 


There  were,  in  addition,  in  the  day  division,  1  special  student  in  the 
designing  section,  1  in  the  dyeing  section,  and  3  in  the  weaving  section. 

The  latest  year  for  which  reports  of  the  expenses  of  the  school  are 
available  is  1897-98.  In  this  year  the  total  cost  of  running  the  school, 
with  the  exception  of  the  expenses  for  heating,  lighting,  and  repairs 
to  building,  was  70,533  marks  ($16,787).  The  income,  including  8,053 
marks  ($1,917)  for  tuition  fees,  was  13,730  marks  ($3,268),  leaving  a 
deficit  of  56,803  marks  ($13,519),  -which  was  paid  by  the  city  and  the 
State.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Textile  Association  each 
contributed  4,000  marks  ($952),  while  the  Loom  Workers'  Association 
contributed  380  marks  ($90.44)  toward  the  city's  share  of  the  expense. 


YEAALY  TUITION  FEES  IS  THE  DAY  DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TEXTILE  TRADES, 

BERUX. 


Conr!^. 


'For  PruD-  Fur  other 
I   slans.  GerraaiiM. 


WcftTlng,  knlttlnf;,  passementerie  making,  dyeing   $47, 60 

Designing  i  14.28 

Special  etudeDts  (yearly  tuition  for  each  hour  per  week)   7. 14 


971.40 
14. 2« 
ILSD 


For  for- 
eignen. 


S190.40 

190.40 


In  the  evening  and  Sunday  division  the  fee  is  30  marks  ($7. 14)  per 
term  for  each  course  of  6  hours  per  week  for  those  taking  class  work  in 
weaving,  the  mercantile  course,  and  dyeing.  For  designers,  embroi- 
derers, and  others  who  take  class  work  the  fee  is  6  marks  ($1.43)  per 
term  for  each  weekly  hour.  For  journeymen  and  apprentices  in 
weaving,  knitting,  and  passementerie  making  who  are  residents  of 
Berlin  or  who  work  in  the  city,  tuition  is  free.  In  the  case  of  needy 
students  of  good  character  the  fees  are  either  wholly  or  partly  remitted. 
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SCHOOL  FOB  THE  TEXTTLS  TRADES,  CBEFELD,  PKUSSIA. 

The  Crefeld  weaving  school,  with  its  school  for  dyeing  and  finishing, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Germany  or  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  weaTing  school  was  erected  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of 
$225,000.  Since  then  it  has  been  almost  doubled  in  size  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  for  the  dyeing  and  finishing  departments,  at  an 
expense  of  $7d,000.  The  rooms  in  the  original  building  were  thus  set 
free  to  be  used  for  the  spinning  and  knitting  operations.  The  school 
as  now  organized  gives  instruction  in  all  the  operations  embrace<l  in 
the  textile  industry,  though,  according  to  the  general  policy  of  each 
school  specializing  in  respect  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  industry, 
attention  is  chiefly  given  to  the  making  of  silk,  satin,  and  velvet  goods. 

As  regards  the  general  equipment  of  this  school,  no  better  descrip-  - 
tion  can  be  given  than  that  by  the  English  Technical  Instruction  com- 
missioners who  visited  this  school  in  1896.  After  mentioning  the 
fact  that  they  had  inspected  the  several  designing  rooms,  class  rooms, 
and  studios  and  lecture  theaters,  rooms  for  the  analysis  of.  patterns 
and  the  collections  of  raw  materials,  and  that  they  found  nothing 
wanting  to  make  the  equipment  of  the  school  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
they  said: 

In  the  spacious  quadrangle  the  large  top-lighted  weaving  shed  con- 
tains 88  different  kinds  oi  power  looms,  several  ot  which  are  run  by 
separate  electric  motors,  besides  44  handlooms.  We  were  informed 
that  in  no  factoiy  in  the  world,  and  certainly  in  no  other  school,  are 
found  80  many  varieties  of  looms  for  woven  fabrics. 

The  new  dyeings  and  finishing  school  consists  of  a  lofty  three-story 
building,  containing  a  series  of  top-lighted  sheds  for  the  machinery 
and  worki*ooms.  The  laboratories  for  the  analysis  of  colors  and  for 
private  research  are  very  extensive,  and  the  dyeing  school  contains 
every  essential  that  is  found  in  the  most  complete  dyehouses.  The 
finishing  department  is  equally  well  equipped,  no  expense  having 
been  spared  either  in  the  provision  of  the  lai^st  machines  or  of  the 
smallest  details.  Wo  were  told  that  no  commercial  establishments 
were  better  equipped  than  this  school,  and  that  consequently  every 
student  passing  through  it  had  the  advantage  of  starting  on  his  busi- 
ness career  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  newest  facts  and  methods. 

The  school  at  Crefeld,  with  its  department  for  the  application  of  art 
and  science  to  the  designing  and  dyeing  of  silk  fabric's,  must  be 
regarded  as  affording  another  instance  of  the  belief  of  German  manu- 
facturers in  the  value  of  the  best  artistic  and  technical  instruction. 
They  recognize  that  it  is  the  design  and  finish  that  sell  the  fabrics, 
and  they  have  therefore  spared  no  expense  in  the  equipment  of  their 
schools  and  in  the  provision  of  the  best  instruction. 

By  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  by  other  leading 
citizens  the  school  was  represented  as  the  center  of  inspiration  for  the 
manufacturers  of  the  whole  district.  The  designers  who  have  passed 
through  it  are  kept  in  touch  with  all  that  it  can  teach  bj'  attending  the 

«  Keport  on  the  Recent  Progress  of  Technical  Education  in  Germany,  1896. 
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conferences  and  lectures.  If  they  wish  for  the  adaptation  of  old  forms 
and  ideas  in  making  their  patterns  they  can  ?o  back  to  the  best  designs 
of  every  period.  In  the  dyeing  ajid  finishing  departments  all  new 
processes  and  colors  are  tested  and  analyzed,  so  that  nothing  is  left  to 
chance.  *  *  *  It  was  pointed  out,  moreover,  that,  owing  to  the 
many  directions  in  which  the  school  had  fostered  practical  teaching,  it 
had  become  possible,  when  the  silk  trade  was  depressed,  to  initiate  new 
textile  industries  in  Orefeld  which  might  setve  to  occupy  her  machinery 
and  lind  employment  for  her  artisans. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  schooFs  equipment  is  the 
magnificent  textile  museum  which  it  possesses.  It  contains  over  8,000 
numbers,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  collection  of  textile  patterns  in 
the  world.  Here  are  found  fabrics  whidi  are  of  extreme  historioal  as 
well  as  of  technical  value.  The  collection  includes  articles  from  the 
tombs  of  the  Egyptians  down  to  the  fashionable  designs  of  the  present 
day,  those  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  being 
especially  well  represented.  There  is  also  an  oriental  section  with 
many  fine  examples  of  textile  art.  The  collection  is  kept  up  to  date, 
and  receives  constant  additions  by  means  of  purchases  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  fund  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Some  of  the  specimens  have 
cost  as  much  as  $50  per  square  foot.  Designers  are  in  constant  attend- 
ance copying  the  patterns.  As  a  result  of  the  display  of  Persian  and 
Turkish  carpet  patterns  an  industry  for  the  making  of  Smyrna  wor- 
sted rugs  has  been  started  which  gives  employment  to  several  hun- 
dred employees.  As  showing  the  importance  attached  to  this  feature, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  decorations  alone  of  the  museum  galleries 
cost  $30,000. 

The  school  is  also  in  possession  of  an  excellent  technical  library, 
which  contains  an  exceptionally  complete  collection  of  trade  publica- 
tions and  technical  literature. 

The  institution  is  strictly  for  advanced  instruction,  and  is  intended 
for  the  preparation  of  chemical  specialists^  dyers,  bleachers,  makers  of 
print  goods,  finishers,  etc.  The  courses  are  given  only  during  the 
day.  The  only  course  for  foremen  is  one  on  Sunday,  treating  of  the 
analysis  of  samples.  Students  to  be  admitted  must  be  at  least  16  years 
of  age,  and  it  is  desired  that  they  should  have  had  some  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  trade.  Very  few  of  the  students  come  directly  from 
institutions  of  secondary  instruction,  the  great  majority  of  them  hav- 
ing had  some  shop  experience.  A  certain  number  come  from  the 
universities  or  polytechnical  institutes,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  more  special  training  to  be  obtained  in  this  school. 

The  school  year  consists  of  42  weeks  of  48  hours  each.  There  ar^  7 
regular  courses,  of  which  3  are  for  wool  and  6  for  silk  and  other  tex- 
tiles. Great  attention  is  paid  to  practical  work  in  the  shops  and  labo- 
ratories, the  products  of  which  are  sold.  The  employers  of  the 
neighborhood  often  have  recourse  to  this  school  for  information,  tests. 
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etc.  Sometimes  work  of  an  elaborate  character  is  undertaken  for 
them  by  the  school.  The  students  make  excursions  of  observation  to 
industrial  cstablishmente. 

The  attendance  in  1895-96  was  149,  of  which  117  were  regular  stu- 
dents, 18  special  students,  and  14  student  designers.  The  Sunday 
course  in  the  analysis  of  samples  was  followed  by  116  students.  The 
tuition  fees  are  300  marks  ($71.40)  for  Prussians,  452  marks  ($108) 
for  other  Germans,  and  1,200  marks  ($286)  for  foreigners.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  students,  however,  hold  scholarships  or  receive 
aid  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  employers  in  Crefeld  and  the  surrounding  district  are  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  school.  Not  a  few  of  the  machines  in  possession 
of  the  school  have  been  presented  to  it  by  thorn.  They  also  contributed 
liberally  to  the  expense  of  its  erection,  and  have  continued  to  aid  it  in 
many  ways. 

SCHOOL  FOB  THE  TEXTILE  TBADE8,  BEUTLIHOEll',  WTTBTTEM- 

BEKG. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1855  by  the  city  of  BeutUngen,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  association  of  citizens  interested  in  the  movement. 
The  scope  of  the  school  was  gradually  increased  from  the  weaving 
school  with  which  it  started  until  in  1898  it  comprised  courses  for 
hand  and'  power  loom  weaving,  knitting,  spinning,  designing,  and 
dyeing.  The  courses  offered  are  to  prepare  young  men  as  manufac- 
turers, factory  directovs,  designers,  and  master  spinners,  weavers,  and 
knitters.   Commerci^  courses  for  dealers  in  textiles  are  also  offered. 

The  courses  of  instruction  comprise  the  following  subjects: 

Spinning  course:  Raw  materiaJa — cottou,  sheep's  wool,  hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  Bilk. 
Spinning  proceasea — their  object;  drawing  and  doubling;  specifying  the  yarn  num- 
bers, (jinning — the  various  gins  and  their  characteriatics;  mixing.  Opening — 
description  of  the  openers  of  Creighton,  Piatt,  Lord,  Raylor-Land.  Carding — theory 
and  deecription  of  the  various  roller  and  other  cards,  their  advantage's  and  practical 
uses.  Combing — the  various  systems  of  combing  of  Ileilmann,  Hubner,  the  Alsace 
Machine  Company,  etc.  Drawing—general  principles;  relative  speeds  of  the  cylin- 
ders, etc.  Boving,  spinning,  self-actora,  throstles,  water  frames;  steaming,  reeling, 
and  packing;  twisting;  worsted  yams;  general  construction  and  arrangement  of 
spinning  mills;  preparing  plana  and  estimates  of  cost;  anmbera  of  workmen  and 
wage  cost. 

AV caving  course:  The  first  half  of  this  course  is  mainly  theoretical,  while  tlie  sec- 
ond half  is  principally  practical  work  at  the  machines.  The  work  requires  one  year. 
The  subjects  taken  up  are:  Principles  of  weaving— recognizing  weaving  materials, 
wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  muslins,  jute,  etc.  Study  of  the  arrangements  and  accea* 
sories  for  preparing  yams  for  weaving;  lectures  on  the  formation  of  fabrics;  design 
perforating.  Investigatioi)  of  fabrics  made  of  varioos  materials,  fieckoning  the 
qnantitios  of  yam  consumed  and  other  factory  costs  in  veavii^.  I>ec9mpoKng  and 
stenciling  tissnes  with  figures,  etc.  Saeqvaxd  wea\ing— «nalymi^  varioos  stnfb 
woven  on  Jacquard  looms.  Introduction'  to  designing  new  forms  of  weaving,  and 
samples  of  fobrics  from  st^j^estions  of  the  instructor  and  from  original  ideas.  Hand 
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weaviii;;^ — practical  weaying  on  the  hand  loom.  Po\rer-k>om  weaviog — working  on 
the  prcpaiatory  inachiuca,  ppooling,  twisting,  warping,  sizing,  etc.;  wca%*ingon  looma 
of  various  kinds;  weaving  various  kinds  of  btbrics;  setting  up  power  looms  and  acces- 
sory niachint's';  tending  and  otherwise  man^ng  steam  boilers,  engines,  and  dynamos. 

The  theoretical  instrurtion  includes  esplanationa  of  uiotore  of  various  trpef,  dea^n 
perforating,  warping,  sizing;  constraction  and  rnnning  of  looms  and  other  machinery, 
sketching  and  drawing  loonif,  etc. 

Knitting  course:  Thia  course  is  umilar  to  those  given  above,  iu  that  it  prepares 
pupils  for  the  iK>sitions  of  factory  managers,  foremen,  and  master  knitters.  The 
following  Hubjeets  arc  taught:  Technology — study  of  knit  fabrics,  crocheted,  netted, 
hand  and  machine  knit  goodit;  explanation  of  mesh  and  chain  fiabricfl  and  their  pro- 
duction; explanation  of  the  machines  on  which  they  are  made;  cxamina^on  and 
analysis  of  fabrics;  calculating  the  qiiantity  and  ascertaining  the  value  of  material  to 
be  uticd  on  the  knitting  machines.  Practical  work — preparing  niaterialfi  and  appa- 
ratus; practical  work  on  the  knitting  machines;  production  of  knit  goods. 

The  second  half  year  is  devoted  to  explanations  of  the  mesh  machines,  French 
and  Knglish  circular  machines,  and  tlie  accessory  apparatus.  The  other  ^-arieties  of 
,  knitting  machines  are  then  taken  up,  and  after  the  explanations  actual  work  on  each 
machino  id  done  by  the  student. 

I^ttem  de^oing  coarse:  This  coarse  covers  two  year?,  ami  is  intendetl  as  a  thor- 
ough preparation  for  those  desiring  to  fill  positions  as  pattern  tle-tignera.  Tlie  jioe- 
seeeion  of  some  facility  in  drawing  is  required  of  candidates  for  athtiii^on.  The 
work  consieta  ol  drawing  and  xainting  of  ornaments  from  pla-^ter  models  and  from 
nature,  especially  of  plants;  projet-tiona,  shading,  and  persiiective;  theory  of  ptyle 
and  training  in  original  designing;  transferring  designs  on  the  iMjrforated  cards,  and 
finally  exocating  them  on  the  loom. 

Dyeing  course:  The  work  of  this  course  inclades  general  clienii>)try,  the  ^>mcnt^ 
and  tlieir  combinations;  the  important  raw  materials  ased  in  dyeing;  dyestufb  and 
moi-dants;  rizing  and  finishing  materials;  technology  of  fillers,  their  action  under  the 
influence  of  chemicals;  microscopic  work;  testing  raw  and  other  materials  used  in 
dyeing.  Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  with  reference  to  the  more  important 
colors  and  the  most  improved  methods  of  dyeing  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  yams  and 
fabrics.   Calculation  of  the  cost  of  dyeing. 

In  the  weaving-  course,  after  the  pupil  has  had  'h  stifiicient  general 
training  he  is  allowed  to  specialize  in  the  weaving  of  those  fabrics  to 
wbich  be  intends  to  devote  himself  on  leaving  the  school.  The  school 
possof-ses  40  band  and  20  power  looms,  with  the  proper  accessory 
machines,  so  that  ample  opportunity  is  given  the  student  for  practical 
work. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  mtist  ho  at  least  Iti  rears 
of  age  and  have  a  good  education.  The  cour-ses  arc  for  one  year,  except 
in  the  sciiool  of  pattern  designing,  where  two  years  are  required.  The 
tuition  fees  for  Germans  are  as  follows: 

Spinning  course,  300  marks  ($71.40);  weaving  course,  250  marks 
^9.50);  knitting  course,  210  marks  ($19.98);  designing  (per  year),  60 
marks  ($li.28);  dyeing  (per  year),  GO  marks  ($14.28). 

The  fees  for  foreigners  are  50  per  cent  higher,*  except  for  the  pattern 
designing  course,  where  it  is  double  that  for  Germans. 

The  regular  teaching  staff  in  1903  consisted  of  a  director,  7  teachers, 
and  3  shop  foremen.  There  were  109  pupils  in  attendance.  The  State 
subsidy  in  1902  amounted  to  33,800  marks  ($8,044). 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL.  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

As  previously  stated  there  arc  two  classes  of  schools  in  Germany 
which  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of  trade  and  industrial  con- 
tinuation schooled,  namely,  industrial  continuation  schools  and  trade 
continuation  and  trade  schools. 

As  the  instmction  given  in  the  industrial  continuation  schools  is 
more  or  less  of  a  general  character,  the  programmes  of  subjects  taught 
arc  usually  about  the  same,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  prescribed,  or 
tlieir  limitations  are  defined,  by  the  State  governments.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  these  schools,  though  very  numerous,  are  mostly 
small,  a  detailed  description  of  any  individual  industrial  continuation 
school  is  unnecessary.  As  already  mentioned,  the  instruction  usually 
consists  of  German,  including  business  forms,  coiTespondence,  etc., 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  free-hand  drawing,  and  such  technical  or 
trade  drawing  as  will  best  prepare  the  pupils  for  their  pai-ticular 
vocations.  In  some  cases  other  branches,  such  as  foreign  languages, 
geometrj',  physics,  chemistry,  etc.,  are  also  taught.  The  industrial 
continuation  schools  for  girls  usually  teach  German,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, and  such  manual  work  as  is  peculiar  to  the  sex,  namely,  sewing, 
embroidei-y,  cooking,  mending,  etc.  In  the  larger  cities  of  Germany, 
and  wherever  the  attendance  will  justify,  the  work  of  the  industrial 
continuation  schools  is  so  specialized  for  individual  trades  that  they 
become  trade  continuation  schools  for  single  trades  or  for  groups  of 
trades,  and  are  therefore  considered  under  that  head  in  the  description 
of  individual  schools.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  guild  schools,  the 
two  artisans'  schools,  and  the  Industrial  Hall  of  Berlin,  which  are 
described  in  detail. 

In  describing  the  individual  schools,  therefore,  only  the  trade  con- 
tinuation and  trade  schools  need  be  considered.  The  trade  schools 
proper  and  the  trade  continuation  schools  are  separately  arranged  for 
desciiption. 

Trade  Schools  pgr  Single  Trades. 

The  schools  considered  in  detail  under  this  head  are  only  such  as 
i*elate  to  single  trades,  and  in  which  all-day  instruction  is  given  in 
both  theoretical  and  practical  work.  While  there  are  many  of  these 
schools  in  the  Gorman  Empire,  they  are  mostly  small  institutions  which 
need  not  be  described  in  this  report.  A  selection  has  been  made  of  a 
few  of  the  most  important  types  of  trade  schools,  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally according  to  the  trades. 

SCHOOUS  OF  BA8XBT  KAXINO,  VIOXSBWOKEINO,  AND  STRAW 
PLAITING,  ESINSB3BBG,  PB.T7B8IA. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  schools  which  baA'e  been  founded 
in  different  parts  of  Germany  for  giving  instruction  in  bosket  making, 
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wickcrworking,  straw  plaiting,  etc.,  aa  here  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  create  new  industries  or  support  declining  ones  for 
classes  of  the  population  greatly  in  need  of  remunerative  work  suitable 
to  their  abilities. 

AVith  the  constant  development  of  the  factory  system  large  classes 
of  the  population  dwelling  in  the  villages  and  rural  districts  have  seen 
this  means  of  subsistence  gradually  taken  away.  It  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  Germany,  where  the  system  of  household  production  has  grown 
to  large  proportions,  to  make  some  provision  by  which  this  class  can 
be  kept  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  For  a  solution  of  this  difficulty 
roooui-se  has  been  had  to  the  industry  of  wickerworking  generally  and 
basket  making  particularly. 

In  Germany,  as  indeed  in  Europe  generally,  an  enomous  use  is 
made  of  baskets  for  the  transportation  of  certoin  products.  Almost 
all  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  farm,  which  in  America  are  packed 
in  boxes,  barrels,  and  other  receptacles  made  of  wood,  are  in  Germany 
transported  in  wicker  baskets.  Reeds  and  wicker  are  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  other  articles.  The  wicker  industry 
is  therefore  one  of  great  importance.  From  the  standpoint  of  tho 
decay  of  donie»^tic  work,  the  significance  of  this  industry  lies  in  tho 
fact  that  the  work  can  be  done  in  small  shops,  or  even  in  households. 
The  Government  has  therefore  sought  to  provide  a  means  for  gaining 
a  livelihood  to  the  people  in  need  of  work  in  the  rural  communities 
through  the  development  of  this  industry,  and  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  main  reliance  has  been  placed  on  special  schools  giving 
the  necessary  instruction. 

The  best,  as  well  as  tho  oldest,  of  the  Imsket-making  schools  is  that 
at  Heinsberg,  a  village  not  far  from  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  It  not  only  has 
done  excellent  work  in  its  own  locality,  but  has  trained  most  of  the 
instructors  in  the  other  schools  which  have  been  erected  on  its  model. 
This  school  was  founded  in  1876  by  a  group  of  public-spirited  men 
who  constituted  themselves  into  a  company  forthe pui-pose  "of  intro- 
ducing and  extending  fine  basket  working  in  the  Heinsberg  region 
and  giving  to  Industrious  families  the  opportunity  to  earn  remunera- 
tive wages  without  leaving  their  homes."  Owing  to  the  decline  in  the 
band- weaving  industry  the  need  for  such  instiiiction  was  then  particu- 
larly urgent. 

The  school  is  in  character  an  apprenticeship  shop,  as  a  great  part  of 
the  students'  time  is  given  over  to  practical  work.  All  the  operations 
of  basket  and  wicker  work,  including  the  making  of  cane  furniture, 
the  making  and  repairing  of  baskets,  trunks,  carriage  bodies,  etc.,  are 
taught.  The  theoretical  studies  include  drawing,  the  elements  of 
geometry,  and  writing.  The  student  remains  at  the  school  two  years 
if  the  full  course  is  taken,  the  hours  being  from  8  a.  m.  to  noon  and 
from  2  to  7  p.  m.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  finer  branches 
of  the  trade.   Lessons  are  also  given  in  the  cultivation  of  omers.  i 
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The  school  has  from  30  to  40  students  in  attendance.  Their  ages 
vary  from  16  to  20  yeai's.  A  contract  of  appreuticeship  is  made  with 
each  student.  This  contract  provides  for  a  penalty  in  case  the  stadent 
remains  less  than  the  full  term  of  his  service.  A  small  remuneration 
is  paid  the  students  for  the  work  done  by  them.  This  work  is  exposed 
for  sale  as  in  an  ordinaiy  commercial  house. 

The  school  is  now  supported  partly  by  private  benefaction  and 
partly  by  subsidies  from  the  State,  province,  and  commune.  A  build- 
ing' has  been  erected  especially  for  its  accommodation.  The  school 
has  had  a  groat  influence  in  developing  the  trade  of  wickerworking  in 
its  locality. 

The  success  of  the  Heinsberg  school  speedily'  led  to  the  establishment 
of  similar  schools  in  other  pai-ts  of  the  country.  Among  the  older  of 
such  schools  arc  those  located  at  Gehland,  Schurgast,  Thann,  Grftwen- 
wiesbach,  Buppertshofen,  Orsoy,  Daun,  and  Bettingen. 

Similar  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  wickerworking  schools  have 
been  made  in  Saxony,  and  there  are  now  five  schools  located  at  Pirna, 
Wehlen,  Schandau,  Hohenstein,  and  Hintcrhermsdorf.  In  addition  to 
these  Saxony  has  four  schools  for  straw  plaiting  which  are  maintained 
by  the  communes.  The^'  are  the  school  at  Dippoldiswalde,  founded  in 
1836;  that  at  Gussing,  founded  in  1878;  that  at  Altenberg,  founded 
in  1878,  and  that  at  Bftrenstein,  founded  in  1886. 

SCHOOL  OF  ABTISTIO  OAItPENTB.T  AND  OABINETMAXZNa, 
FLENSBUBO,  PRUSSIA. 

The  Flensburg  school  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  school  main- 
taining close  relations  with  practical  shops.  It  was  founded  by  a 
carpenter  and  joiner  who  was  much  impressed  with  the  advantages 
of  trade  schools.  After  a  number  of  years  of  existence  it  secured 
the  recognition  of  the  Government,  and  now  receives  a  subsidy  of 
20,000  marks  ($4,760)  annually.  It  is  in  consequence  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Prussian  ministry  of  commerce.  The  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  school  is  the  effort  made  to  give  instruction  in 
the  artistic  branches  of  woodworking  and  to  employ  the  students  in  the 
making  of  articles  intended  for  sale.  The  school  thus  belongs  to  the 
class  of  industrial  schools  operating  according  to  the  apprenticeship 
workshop  method. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  thus  to  produce  something  more  than 
skilled  carpenters  and  joiners.  It  rather  seeks  to  train  a  class  of  artis- 
tic woodworkers.  Gindidates  for  admission  are  subjected  to  more 
rigid  requii'ements  than  is  usual  in  guild  schools.  They  must  be  at 
least  16  yeai's  of  age,  and  pass  a  severe  examination  in  drawing  and 
other  subjects. 

The  school  is  attended  by  three  classes  of  students:  ^i)  Wood  carvers. 
These  ai*e  raceived  after  having  entered  into  a  formal  apprenticeship 
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contiuct  for  a  term  of  four  years.  They  receive  a  remuneration  for 
work  performed  by  tiicni  as  agreed  upon  in  the  contract.  (2)  Oaipen- 
ters.  Students  in  this  section  must  have  had  five  or  six  years'  actual 
practice  in  the  trade.  Thoy  work  in  the  school  shops  as  ordinary 
workmen,  receiving  the  usual  wages  of  the  district.  Evenings  and 
Sunday  mornings  they  devote  to  theoretical  studies.  For  these  privi- 
leges they  pay  a  fee  of  80  marks  ($19.04)  a  year.  (3)  Joiners  and  artistic 
woodworkers.  In  this  group  the  students  devote  their  entire  time,  or 
5i  hours  a  week,  to  the  study  of  their  trade.  The  dues  required  of 
them  are  150  marks  ($35.70). 

AU  the  work  of  the  students  is  pei'formed  in  the  private  workshops 
of  the  director  of  the  school. 

The  city  of  Flensburg  possesses  a  museum  of  industrial  art  which  is 
of  great  service  to  the  school.  The  students  can  there  find  samples  of 
all  the  leading  types  of  furniture  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
character  of  each. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  drawing,  both  free-hand  and  mechanical, 
and  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  designing  and  ornamentation.  The 
method  pursued  is  for  the  director  to  assign  a  given  task  to  the  pupils, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  execution  of  a  specified  piece  of  furniture  of 
certain  materials  that  must  cost  not  more  than  a  given  sum.  The  .stu- 
dents are  then  required  to  make  rough  and  detailed  working  drawings 
and  devise  the  form  and  ornamentation.  A  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ent plans  is  then  matle,  and  a  selection  of  the  best  taken  for  execution. 
At  each  step  the  faults  and  the  errors  of  judgment  or  taste  nre  oarc- 
full}'  pointed  out  to  the  pupil. 

Mr.  Omer  Buyse  in  his  report  to  the  Belgian  Government  (")  con- 
cludes his  account  of  this  school  with  the  following  remarks: 

The  experiment  tried  at  Flensburg  has  been  crowned  with  succc-ss. 
This  school  furnishes  the  proof  that  employ^crs  are  more  fitted  than 
anyone  else  to  create  and  direct  trade  schools.  *  •  •  Xhc  school 
at  Flensburg  finds  itself  in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  foiiu  per- 
fect workmen.  Practical  work  constitutes  the  field  of  experience 
where  all  the  knowledge  required  finds  its  application  and  where  the 
workman  acc[uires  the  moral  qualities  resultuig  from  personal  effort. 
Under  the  direction  of  competent  professors  who  have  both  practical 
knowledge  and  artistic  taste  he  becomes  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the 
trade,  a  result  more  quickly  arrived  at  as  he  cooperates  in  the  produc- 
tion of  useful  articles.  Before  taking  up  a  specialtv  he  acf|uires  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  his  trade.  Ilis  artistic  train- 
ing keeps  pace  with  his  technical  knowlege.  In  the  treasures  of  the 
museum  he  learns  the  wholesome  traditions  of  his  trade;  he  familiarizes 
himself  with  the  processes  made  use  of  by  his  predecessors  and  which 
cheap  production  has  forced  them  to  abandon.  He  acquires  tasto, 
ingenuity,  the  sense  of  pi-oportion,  logic,  and  sincerity. 

"foude  nir  Itu  f^olisj  Techniques,  etc,  en  Alleniagne,  par  Oiiier  Buyse,  1898. 
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80HOOI<  OF  CABPXHTRY  AND  GABXNETHAXnra,  KAODEBUSa, 

FSTTSSIA. 

The  Magdeburg  trade  Hchool  for  caipcntors  and  cabiiietmakers  is  a 
good  example  of  the  character  of  apprentice  schools  iliat  have  been 
oi^nized  in  various  trades  by  the  guilds  of  Germany.  This  school 
vms  established  by  the  carpenters'  guild  of  the  citj'as  the  result  of  the 
exertions  of  a  successful  master  cabinetmaker.  All  the  members  of 
the  guild  agreed  to  gire  over  to  the  scliool  the  time  of  each  appi'entice 
for  one  morning  of  a  workday  in  each  week  and  also  to  take  turns  in 
assitisting  in  the  work  of  instruction.  All  of  the  apprentices  of  course 
arc  not  sent  to  the  school  on  the  same  day,  an  apportionment  being 
made  so  that  the  number  attending  each  day  will  be  about  the  same 
throughout  the  week.  Thus  each  day  from  30  to  40  apprentices  are 
in  attendance,  while  the  total  number  receiring  instruction  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  300. 

In  order  that  tlie  practical  instruction  of  the  apprentices  may  not  be 
interfered  with  by  their  attendance  upon  the  school,  the  appi*cntices 
Higrec  to  prolong  their  apprenticeship  by  three  months,  but  this  is  not 
insisted  upon  where  sufficient  capabilit}'  is  shown. 

The  tea^^hing  staff  is  composed  of  a  director,  4  teachers  of  carpentrj', 
an^  1  of  wood  turning.  These  teachers  arc  trained  by  the  guild  itself, 
there  being  special  courses  and  exercises  for  those  persons  desiring 
to  fill  these  positions,  either  in  t^c  Magdeburg  or  in  similar  schools. 
The  experience  of  the  school  is  that«  great  advantage  is  obtained  by 
securing  teachei-s  in  this  way,  because  the  teachers,  being  themselves 
actively  engaged  in  the  trade,  not  only  have  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  instruction  needed,  but  are  able  to  impart  this  knowledge 
in  a  way  that  can  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  apprentices*.  The 
following  description  of  the  school  by  Mr.  Diedcrich,  United  States 
consul  at  Bremen,  lays  special  emphasis  on  what  can  be  done  by  a 
school  without  an  elaborate  equipment.  (")    He  says: 

I  recently  discovered  at  Magdeburg  a  school  that  aroused  my  inter- 
est to  an  unusual  degree.  Though  somewhat  familiar  with  edutational 
work  done  in  this  country,  and  also  with  its  technical  schools,  I  had 
never  yet  seen  such  an  institution.  It  seemed  admirable — so  much  so 
that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  it,  as  it  may  interest  others. 
Thei*o  is  no  imposing  architecture  of  any  kind;  no  lecture  balls,  no 
chapel,  no  muscmn,  no  gymnasium,  no  campus;  there  are  only  half  a 
dozen  rooms  on  the  ton  floor  of  a  four-story  building  in  a  narrow  side 
street.  It  bos  no  faculty  of  brilliant  scholars,  but  only  a  few  devoted 
men.  There  is  no  liberal  endowment  by  millionaire  philanthropists, 
but  a  scant  support  from  the  Government,  hardly  sufficient,  I  was 
told,  to  keep  body  and  soul  of  the  institution  together. 

The  school  was  founded  by  a  Mr.  Kief  haber,  a  citizen  of  M^deburg — 
a  plain  mechanic,  a  cabinetmaker,  but  a  genius  at  his  trade.  After 

utltuted  States  Oonsalar  Report,  No.  238,  July,  1900. 
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having  been  prosperous  in  business,  he  wished  to  aid  young  men 
apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  furniture  making  and  carving  in  his  native 
town. 

Under  Prussian  laws  youths  who,  after  having  passed  through  the 
public  schools,  intend  to  learn  a  trade,  are  required  to  continue 
attending  some  school  for  some  nights  during  the  week  and  for  two 
hours  on  Sunday.  Such  schools  are  called  J^rthUduTimsichuUii^  a  sig- 
nificant but  untranslatable  term  signifying  a  school  wncre  the  educa- 
tion is  to  be  continued.  Mr.  Kiefhabcr  nad,  through  his  own  long 
experience,  become  convinced  that  such  schools  could  not  accomplish 
this  purpose  satisfactorily,  because  boys  at  the  age  of  from  14  to  17, 
after  having  been  hard  at  work  all  day  long,  can  not  be  in  a  condition, 
either  phj-sically  or  mentally,  to  attend  school  for  hours  with  any 
benefit  to  themselves.  He  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
the  school  above  referred  to.  To  accomplish  his  object,  however,  he 
needed  the  assistance  of  the  Magdeburg  union  in  the  line  of  cabinet- 
making,  sculpturing,  and  carving.  Their  cooperation  was  granted  him 
to  the  fullest  extent.  All  the  boss  mechanics  of  the  cabinetmakers, 
though  most  of  them  are  men  without  any  means,  and  therefore  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  even  time,  agreed  to  send  each  of  their  appentices 
to  this  school  for  a  whole  forenoon  in  every  week,  and  also  to  take 
turns  in  assisting  in  the  work  of  teaching.  As  these  lessons  are  given 
every  day  from  8  to  12  o'clock,  each  apprentice  in  Magdeburg  gets 
four  lessons  a  week,  all  bearing  directly  upon  his  future  work. 

I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  more  practical  than 
tiie  te^oUsg  in  these  classes.  *  *  *  question  is  put,  no 
explained,  no  definition  givenj  and  no  drawing  made  but  has  some 
bearing  upon  either  the  materials  or  the  tools  or  the  purposes  of  the 
combined  trades  mentioned  above.  No  step  forward  is  taken  until 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  preceding  step  nas  been  fully  understood 
by  everyone  in  the  class.  And,  as  in  all  schools  of  like  character, 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  free-hand  drawing.  This  is  to  give  the  young 
men  not  only  all  the  technical  knowledge  needed,  but  also  to  train  the 
eye  and  the  mind  in  .designing  every  part  of  the  various  styles  of 
furniture,  as  well  as  artistic  decorations  in  wood  carving  and  inlaid 
woodwork.    *    *  * 

There  are  only  a  few  salaried  teachers  employed,  while  there  are 
always  several  boss  mechanics  present,  as  already  stated,  assisting  in 
various  ways. 

The  foUowing.outlinc  of  the  course  of  study  has  been  obtained  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  Omer  Buyse  to  the  Belgian  Government:  (") 

First  year:  The  studies  are  based  on  principloa  of  rational  construction.  Each  arti- 
cle of  furniture  has  a  definite  r61e  to  fill,  and  the  dimensions,  the  form,  and  the  con- 
struction must  be  adapted  to  this  end.  In  order  to  give  a  proper  under8taudiDg;_of 
the  connection  between  the  function  and  the  form  of  an  object,  the  instructor  takes 
up  for  examination  and  discussion  the  ordinary  articles  of  furniture  with  which  the 
pupils  are  familiar,  such  as  a  chair,  table,  closet,  bed,  picture  frame,  door,  st^rway, 
etc.  Tfans,  in  connection  with  thechair,the  pupils  study  the  If^  the  seat,  the  back, 
etc.,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  conditions  of  its  construction,  solidity,  the  nature  of 
the  wood,  the  joints,  placing  of  the  1^,  comfort  resulting  from  the  dimenriona  of 
the  seat,  the  placing  and  the  form  of  the  back,  the  artistic  appearance,  the  unity  and 

«£tude  eur  lea  i^les  Techniques,  etc.,  en  Atlemagne,  par  Omer  Bayse,  1898. 
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variety  in  its  shape,  etc.  Lessons  in  drawing  accompany  these  studies.  The 
instructor  sketches  the  article  under  consideration  on  the  blackboard,  with  front  and 
side  views.  It  ia  said  that  this  part  of  the  instruction  always  arouses  a  lively  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  because  it  gives  them  tlie  reasons  for  the  work  which  they 
are  doing  in  the  shoj}  every  day. 

Second  year:  After  the  introductory  work  of  the  firt^t  year  the  jjupils  take  up  tho 
details  of  construction.  The  study  of  joints  is  made  a  special  feature  of  this  year's 
work;  joints  used  in  carpentry  and  cabinetniaking;  their  function,  strength,  and  con- 
stmction  are  carefully  gone  over;  they  are  also  drawn  in  projection  and  in  perspei-tive. 
Then  the  elements  of  furniture  are  taken  up;  the  supports,  the  crosspieces,  the  pan- 
els, the  bottom,  the  moldings,  etc.;  these  parts  are  then  combined  to  form  the 
framework,  Tliis  concludes  the  purely  constructive  work.  The  pupil  has  been 
shown  the  formg  of  pieces  of  furniture  and  how  these  forms  are  adapted  to  the  uses 
for  which  the  pic<-es  are  intended;  he  has  thus  lieen  grounde<l  in  the  elements  of 
function,  fonn,  and  dimensions  of  details— the  first  requisite  of  a  good  mechanic. 

Third  year:  The  actual  needs  of  the  woodworking  industries,  especially  that  of 
cabinetmaking,  require  more  of  a  workman  than  a  purely  technical  education. 
However  nmple  a  piece  of  furniture  may  be,  it  must  still  conform  to  certain  teathetic 
requirements.  Severe  rules  impose  on  the  workman  the  necessity  of  using  fonns  in 
moldingp,  for  instance,  which  must  show  that  he  is  master  of  his  opportunities. 
Since  the  decoration  of  furniture  must  l>e  rigorously  dominated  by  its  function  and 
the  material  of  which  it  is  built  nothing  advances  the  education  of  the  workman 
more  tlian  a  careful  study  of  forms  applied  to  the  objects  of  his  trade.  The  study  of 
moldings  ia  one  of  the  most  important  iiarts  of  this  education.  They  give  to  furni- 
ture its  style  and  s>how  the  jiersonality  of  the  maker.  Under  the  two  heads  of  func- 
tion and  fonn,  the  instructor  examines  the  dtSerent  types  of  moldings  and  decora- 
tions and  points  out  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  maile  tu  lie  the  outwai-d 
expression  of  the  function  of  the  object  under  discussion. 

Fourth  year:  The  last  year  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  ornament  aitplied  to  wood- 
M'ork,  together  with  persjHjctive  drawing  of  the  articles  studied.  The  courire  is 
dewtetl  to  the  ptudy  uf  complete  sets  of  furniture,  their  conf^truction  and  decoration. 

SCHOOL  OF  HOBSEBHOEINa,  DRESDEN,  SAXONY. 

The  in(lu.strial  law  of  Saxony  requires  that  only  persons  powsessing 
a  certificate  granted  by  the  Government  authorizing  them  to  do  so 
can  practice  the  trade  of  horseshoeing  in  the  Kingdom.  This  certi- 
ficate is  granted  only  after  candidates  have  passed  the  examination  set 
by  the  State.  To  prepare  candidates  for  this  examination  there  is  a 
special  course  at  the  State  veterinary  school  at  Dresden.  Following  is 
the  description  of  this  coui-se  as  given  in  United  States  Consular 
Beport  174,  March,  1895: 

The  period  of  study  required  in  the  department  of  farriery  is  five 
months.  After  the  student  has  been  through  the  course  of  anatomy, 
and  has  attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  horse,  and  understands  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  animal's 
construction,  his  mind  is  ready  for  the  intricate  art  of  shoeing.  In 
fire  months  he  will  have  grasped  all  the  knowledge  that  is  required 
respecting  the  manner  of  makmg  and  fitting  shoes. 

The  student,  while  in  the  shops,  has  the  advantf^e  of  seeing  num- 
bers of  horses  and  all  kinds  of  hoofs  on  which  he  must  operate,  always 
under  the  eye  and  directing  influence  of  trained  instructors.  Not 
only  has  he  these,  but,  in  the  museum,  he  has  a  collection  of  papier- 
machS  hoofs,  plaster  casts,  diagrams,  etc.,  representing  every  possible 
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condition  of  hoof  disease  known;  ho  has,  also,  for  his  guidance,  a  col- 
lection of  shoes  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  invention. 

The  uses  of  the  muscles  in  connection  with  the  hoof  arc  clearly 
demonstrated  by  illustrations  and  drawings.  All  this  the  student  has 
learned  in  his  study  of  anatomy;  the  more  direct  instructions  as  to 
how  a  horse  should  be  shod  are  given  in  part  second  of  theioBtractions 
on  shoeing. 

COrRSES  OF  INSTRUCTIOX. 

Part  1:  To  judge  how  a  horse  should  be  shod;  how  to  hold  a  horse 
while  shoeing;  how  to  take  off  the  old  shoe;  how  to  prepare  the  hoof 
for  shoeing;  preparing*  the  hoof  to  go  barefooted;  making  shoes  of  all 
kinds;  measunng  and  judging  thickness  and  weight  of  shoe  for  certain 
horses'  hoofs;  driving  nans. 

Shoeing  horses  that  interfere  and  scrape  their  tool. 

Shoes  for  winter;  sharpening  by  means  of  ice  nails;  sharpening  by 
means  of  steel  tips;  inserting  calks  with  screws;  arrangement  of  rarioi^ 
kinds  of  calks. 

Care  of  the  shod  hoof;  care  of  the  unshod  hoof;  smearing,  Tjand- 
aging,  etc. 

Part  2:  General  instructions  regarding  the  shoeing  of  deformed 
hoofs,  lameness,  and  division  of  hoof  diseases. 

Hoof  covering — Inflammation  to  which  it  is  subject;  had  nailing; 
stepping  on  nails;  stepping  on  coronet;  stern  galls  and  stone  bruises; 
injuries  from  dirt  and  snow  balling  under  shoe;  foundered  hoofs; 
rotten  hoof  and  horn,  or  hoof  swelling. 

Change  of  hoof  form — Flat  and  full  hoof;  buck  and  goat  hoof; 
round  hoofs;  slanting  or  crooked  hoofs;  too  sloping  hoofs;  ossified 
hoofs;  split  or  cracked  hoofs  and  treatment;  horn  break;  loose  hoofs; 
hollow  hoofs;  thrush,  etc. 

The  above  arc  some  of  the  subjects  that  a  student  must  know  and 
know  perfectly,  in  order  to  become  a  master  farrier. 

To  enable  pei'sons  to  study  farriery,  and  become  masters  in  the  art, 
under  the  laws  governing  the  subject,  the  State  has  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  Kingdom  schools  of  farriery,  the  Dresden  school 
being  the  central  or  parent  for  the  local  schools,  sending  them  instruct- 
ors, etc. 

On  Maj'  1,  1000,  52  pupils  attended  the  Dresden  horseshoeing  school. 
The  school  is  in  charge  of  an  instructor,  an  assistant  instructor  of 
veterinary  surgery,  and  two  master  horseshoers. 

SCHOOL  FOB  KABUTE  HACHINXBT8,  FLENSBITBO,  PBUSSIA. 

The  purpose  of  the  Flcnsburg  school  for  marine  machinists  is  the 
training  of  marine  engineers  and  machinists  for  the  commercial  fleets 
of  the  country'.  Following  is  a  condensed  statement  regarding  tliis 
school,  taken  from  the  United  States  Consular  Keport  No.  174,  March, 
1895: 

There  are  four  classes  corresponding  with  the  four  classes  onumer- 
nted  under  the  imperial  law  of  July  2ti,  18U1,  regulating  the  examina- 
tions and  diplomas  of  machinist  for  sea  or  ocean  steamei's.  The  first 
and  second  class  have  annually  two  terms  of  twenty-two  weeks  ^ic|i. 
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and  the  fourth  class,  two  terms  of  eight  weeks  each.  Besides  these, 
the  first  and  second  classes  have  annually  two  preliminary  courses  or 
six  weeks  each.  The  expenses  for  first  class  are  60  marks  ($11.90); 
second  class,  40  marks  (!?y.52);  third  class,  30  marks  (?7.14);  fourth 
class,  20  marks  (*4.76). 

Plan  of  studies:  Class  IV — German,  mathematics,  and  mechanics, 
9,  8,  and  22  hours  per  week,  respectively.  Class  III — German  and 
penmanship,  10;  mathematics,  4;  and  mechanics,  22  hours  per  week. 
Class  II — German,  4;  English,  4;  mathematics,  10;  mechanics,  3; 
physics,  4;  regrilation  of  machines,  7;  and  drawing,  12  hours  per  week. 
Cla.ssl — German,  3;  English,  5;  planometry,  7;  stereometry,  7;  arith- 
metic, 7;  trigonometry,  7;  mechanics,  5;  physics,  5;  chemistry,  1; 
work  on  machines,  7;  and  drawing,  12  hours  per  week. 

In  the  preliminary^  classes,  they  have  English,  2;  mathematics,  8; 
mechanics,  4;  drawing,  8;  and  German,  with  special  reference  to 
technical  terms,  10  hours  per  week. 

Entrance:  To  enter  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  scholars  must  have 
passed  through  an  elementary  school.  Directions  are  given  in  tiie 
school  prospectus  that  boys  who  wish  to  begin  with  the  second  class 
should  commence  by  attending  ForibUdungn  schools  and  taking  up 
drawing,  German,  and  arithmetic.  The  second  class  prepares  boys 
who  take  examinations  to  enter  the  imperial  marine.  The  preparatory- 
course  is  for  those  who  lack  knowledge  necessary  to  enter  or  keep  up 
with  the  classes  they  enter,  or  want  to  enter.  Inasmuch  as  the  impe- 
rial examinations  are  exceedingly  stri<^  and  impartial,  the  students 
desiring  to  take  such  are  urged  to  come  only  after  having  passed 
through  the  very  best  possible  preparatory  course.  How  severe  even 
the  examinations  for  the  various  classes  of  machinists  are,  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  law  of  July  26,  1891: 

Class  IV. — To  enter  this  clasa,  machinistB  must  have  i)assed  either  five  years  among 
the  machinists  of  an  ocean  steamer,  or  part  of  five  years  among  such  and  the 
remainder  in  a  machine  shop;  two  years,  at  least,  must  be  on  board  ship. 

CIaf>s  III. — ^The  young  man  must  first  have  served  two  years  as  a  fourth-class 
machinist,  and  two  years  either  before  nr  after  obtaining  a  diploma  as  a  foDrtb-clasB 
machinist. 

Class  II. — ^The  applirant  must  have  served,  after  his  fifteenth  year,  five  years  in  a 
machine  shop  or  on  board  an  ocean  steamer.  Two  years  must  have  been  served  on 
board  ship,  and  two  years  in  the  shop,  at  tiie  very  least. 

Cla.«8  I. — Applicants  must  have  served  at  least  two  years  ou  boanl  ship  as 
machinista  of  the  second  class. 

One  may  be  examined  for  the  second  class  without  having  entered 
the  third  or  fourth  classes,  but  to  enter  the  third  class  one  must  have 
passed  the  examination  and  have  served  in  the  fourth  class;  to  enter 
the  first  chLiS,  the  candidate  must  have  passed  for  and  served  in  the 
second  class.  Only  such  time  in  a  machine  shop  as  has  been  employed 
in  assisting  in  shipbuilding  or  repairing  counts.  Service  as  a  fireman 
(feeding  the  boilers)  counts  only  for  the  fourth  class. 

To  obtain  a  fundamental,  practical  training,  it  is  recommended  to 
candidates  to  serve  at  least  twelve  months  in  a  first-class  machine  shop, 
and,  when  possible,  in  a  shipbuilder's  machine  shop;  or  with  a  lock- 
smith and  afterwards  with  a  shipbuilding  machinist.  Apprentices  are 
advised  to  put  in  their  time  of  learDing  on  small  steamships,  for  the 
reason  that  they  thus  l^rn  a  great  deal  more  and  a  great  deal  better. 
They  are  also  urged  to  serve  as  stokere  or  firemen,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  )>etter  able  to  judge  later,  when  they  advance,  in  regard 
to  the  fires  and  work  thereon. 
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8CHOOI.  OF  FOTTBB.T,  Z.Ain>BHtrT,  BAVASXA. 

The  object  of  this  school  in  to  train  young  persons  in  the  pottery 
trade,  and  those  who  desire  to  enter  that  trade,  to  become  skilled 
journeymen,  foremen,  and  masters.  To  this  end  the  pupils  receive 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  the  former  being  given  in  the 
continuation  school  and  the  latter  in  the  pottery  school  proper.  The 
pra<*tical  in«truction  embraces  a  study  of  the  clays  used,  of  the  mate- 
rials used  for  glazing,  the  processes  of  mixing  and  working  clay,  and 
molding,  drying,  glazing,  and  burning  earthenware,  in  which  special 
attention  is  given  to  improvement  in  form.  The  instruction  in  model- 
ing also  develops  the  testhetic  taste  in  pupils.  In  accordance  with  a 
decree  of  August  15,  1896,  pupils  of  the  third  year  receive  instruction 
in  stove  setting,  enabling  them  to  set  up  ordinary  tile  stoves.  Onlj' 
Buch  apprentices  are  admitted  to  this  school  as  have  the  necessary 
practical  preparation  for  this  work,  and  have  had  sufficient  prelimi- 
nary education  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  continuation  school.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  pupils  may  be  admitted  who  have  had  no 
pra<rtical  preparation  in  the  pottery  trade.  Apprentices  who  have  had 
experience  receive  wages  according  to  their  work  and  the  usefulness 
of  their  products.  Those  who  have  had  no  practical  training  receive 
wages  after  they  have  advanced  and  shown  their  usefulness.  Pupils 
of  the  latter  class  receive  board  and  lodging  at  the  school,  upon 
application.  Instruction  is  gratuitous,  but  a  monthly  charge  of  4 
marks  (95  cents)  is  made  for  lodging,  heat,  and  light.  Needy  pupils 
from  lower  Bavaria  are  provided  with  these  accommodations  free  of 
chaise. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  pottery  school  proper 
covers  three  years.  Deduction  is  made  from  this  period  in  the  case  of 
pupils  who  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  potter.  They  must,  however, 
attend  the  school  at  least  one  year. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  for 
church  and  school  affairs,  yearly  prizes  are  distributed  to  the  pupils. 
A  prize  of  10  marks  ($2.38)  is  given  to  each  pupil  who  has  done  meri- 
torious work  in  drawing  and  modeling,  and  whose  conduct  throughout 
the  year  has  been  good.  Competitive  prizes  of  25  marks  ^.95)  and 
15  marks  ($3.57),  respectively,  are  awarded  pupils  who  at  the  close  of 
the  year  satisfactorily  execute  a  given  piece  of  work,  from  one  to  two 
days  being  allowed  them  for  the  same.  The  programme  of  instruction 
is  OS  follows: 

First  divinon:  Drairing—papils  who  have  had  no  iustmcUon  in  drawing  must 
take  a  syetematic  conrae  in  drawing,  mich  aa  is  given  in  the  RealKhule,  It  includes 
the  drawing  of  straight  and  carved  lines,  plane  geometrical  figures,  and  leaf  forme. 
Modeling:  Making  the  simplest  ornaments  for  leaf  forma  in  clay,  in  various  styles. 

Second  divifion:  Drawing  of  antique  vases,  vessels,  urns;  exercises  in  simple  color 
painting;  drawing  of  ornamental  and  arcliitcctural  forms  in  various  stylee  for  use  to 
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stove  decorations;  fundamental  principles  of  linear  drawing;  sketches  and  plans  of 
stoves  And  fireplaces;  modeling  of  animals'  heads  and  feet,  figures  for  stoves  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance;  ornaments  in  clay  from  antique  models  In  Italian  renaissance 
and  Gothic  forms,  to  be  used  on  stoves. 

SCHOOL  OF  TOT  MASINO,  SONKEBEBG,  SAXE-HEHTINaEN. 

This  school  makes  a  specialty  of  the  toy  and  doll  making  industry, 
for  which  this  locality  is  famous.  The  school  was  founded  in  1879 
and  has  had  a  steady  growth.  There  are  three  classes  with  5  in- 
structors. The  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  given  are:  German, 
arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  painting  in  water  colors,  modeling, 
preparing  models  and  plans  for  toys,  wood  carving,  wood  turning, 
anatomy,  drawing  of  projections,  perspective,  history  of  art. 

A  new  building,  for  which  the  Government,  assisted  by  private 
donations,  bore  the  expense,  was  opened  in  1901. 

The  United  States  Consular  Report  No.  249,  June,  1001,  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  institution : 

The  ma-ssive  stone  building  in  which  the  school  is  located  is  45  meters 
(147.6  feet)  long  and  15  meters  (49.2  feet)  deep  and  stands  quite 
isolated,  so  that  light  and  fresh  air  are  freely  admitted  to  the  large 
rooms  in  which  drawing  and  molding  lessons  are  given;  turning,  wood 
carving,  modeling  of  gypsum  figures,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
various  kinds  of  ciav  for  molding  purposes  are  also  taught.  Space  is 
provided  for  the  exhibition  of  gypsum  models,  drawing  patterns,  etc. 
One  room  is  principally  used  for  modeling  animals  in  life  size,  this 
bein^  a  specialty  of  the  town  of  Sonneberg.  Deserving  of  particular 
mention  is  the  practical  arrangement  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  models 
and  patterns  are  exhibited.  They  are  separated  from  the  large  cor- 
ridors only  by  glass  and  wood  partitions  instead  of  by  heavy  walls,  so 
that  not  only  plenty  of  light  is  admitted  into  the  passages,  but  the  vis- 
itor is  shown  at  a  glance  the  extent  of  the  work  in  which  the  pupils  are 
engaged.  The  buuding  contains  two  rooms  for  the  HandeUftkokschde 
(a  school  in  which  conmiercial  apprentices,  in  addition  to  the  work 
they  learn  in  the  respective  offices,  are  taught  foreign  languages,  the 
theory  of  bookkeeping,  commercial  geography,  etc!).  The  office  of 
the  Sonneberg  chamber  of  commerce  is  also  located  here^. 

The  exhibition  of  Sonneberg  toys  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago 
was  the  subject  of  general  admiration,  and  at  the  Paris  exposition  it 
was  awarded  the  grand  prize.  This  remarkable  success,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  work  of  the  industrial  school, 
although  this  has  had  quaiters  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  during  the  last  ten 
years: 

NUMBER  OF  Pt'I'lLS  ATTEN'DING  THK  SCHOOL  OF  TOY  MAKINU,  SUNNEBEKG,  IW-W 

TO  18W-1900. 


Tear. 


1890-  91... 

1891-  9-J... 

1892-  93... 

1893-  94.. 
1891-».., 
18a>-96.., 
1896-97... 

vm-m... 

189ft-9a... 
18W-190I). 


Better  accommodations  being  offered  in  the  new  homo,  the  number 
of  pupils  is  expected  to  increase  considerably. 

BCHOOI.  OV  WATGH  AND  CLOCK  KAKZNG,  FUSTWAmmT,  BASXN. 

This  school  was  founded  in  187T.  It  is  a  State  institution,  being 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  State  industrial  school 
council.  Its  object  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  watch,  clock, 
and  instrument  making  industries  of  the  Blac-k  Forest.  It  seeks  to 
BGcompliAh  this  object  by  training  skilled  journeyiQenf  master  work- 
men, and  manufacturers  in  the  various  branches  of  these  industriea 
by  means  of  a  course  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  and  by 
offering  advice  and  suggestions  to  persons  engaged  in  the  mechanical 
te<-hnical  industries,  especially  on  the  subject  of  new  constructions 
and  patterns,  testing  of  motors,  working  machines,  etc. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  are  managed  by  a  board  con!jisting  of  the 
maj'or  of  Furtwangen  and  7  associates.  The  teaching  personnel 
comprises  the  director  and  5  assistant  instructors. 

The  school  year  opens  May  1  and  continues  in  session  until  about 
the  middle  of  April,  with  an  intermission  from  August  16  to  Septem- 
ber 15,  and  the  usual  Christmas  and  other  holiday  vacations. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  must  have  attained  the  age 
of  14  yeai-s,  and  must  have  satisfied  the  common  school  requirements. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  sjjecial  students  who  desire  to  take  either 
the  practical  or  the  theoretical  course  onl}-,  as  far  as  the  attendance  of 
regular  students,  especially  in  the  workshop,  will  admit,  and  pi-ovided 
that  the  general  conditions  for  admission  to  the  school  are  complied 
with,  as  in  the  case  of  regular  students. 

Tuition  is  25  marks  (§5.95)  per  year,  payable  in  semiannual  install- 
ments. Students  of  limited  means  may  have  their  tuition  fee  remitted, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part   Scholarships  are  provided  for  worthy,  indus- 
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trious,  and  capable  students  who  are  residents  of  Baden.  During  the 
school  year  1900-01  the  amount  of  3,013  marks  ($717)  was  thus  dis- 
tributed of  which  2,288  marks  (¥5^)  was  appropriated  by  the  State 
board  of  industrial  education,  and  the  balance  by  the  districts  of  Bil- 
lingen,  Freiburg,  and  Baden.  All  requi^^itcij  for  study  are  furnished 
by  the  school  with  the  exception  of  writing  books,  drawing  instru- 
ments, and  fragile  tools. 

The  regular  course  covers  three  years.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  public  exa,minatioDS  and  exhibitions  are  held,  and  prizes  are 
awarded  to  pupils  who  have  executed  the  best  work.  The  work 
exetmted  by  the  pupils  belongs  to  the  school,  but  it  ma3'  be  acquired  by 
the  pupils  upon  the  payment  of  a  price  fixed  by  the  school  board. 
During  the  summer  months  the  hours  of  instruction  arc  from  7  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  and  from  1.30  to  7  p.  m.;  during  the  winter  months  from 
8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.30  to  7  p.  m. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  departments — the  department  for 
watch  and  dock  makers  and  the  department  for  makers  of  instruments 
of  precision  and  electrical  apparatus. 

The  following  programme  shows  the  subjects  pursued  in  each 
department  and  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

UEPARTMENT  FOR  WATCH  ASD  CTXKJK  MAKERS. 

first  year:  Arithmetic,  1  in  Bummer;  algebra,  2;  geometry,  stereometry,  trigo- 
nometr)',  2;  experimental  phyucs,  1;  technology,  1;  geometrical  drawing,  4  in 
■Quimer;  projections,  4  iu  winter;  free-liand  drawing,  2;  bnsiness  forme  and  corre- 
spondence, 1;  penmanship,  1;  sliopwork,  47  in  Bummer,  43  in  winter. 

Second  year:  Algebra,  Btereometry  2;  technology,  I;  phyncs,  1;  mechanics,  2; 
bookkeeping  and  exchange,  1;  free-hand  drawing,  2;  theory  of  watch  and  clogk 
construction,  3;  exercises  in  ttie  theory  of  watch  and  clock  conBtrucUon*  6;  shop- 
work,  43  iu  summer,  17  in  winter. 

Third  year:  Theory  of  watch  and  dock  construction,  2  iu  summer,  1  in  winter; 
exercifjes  in  couBtruction,  6;  shopwork,  53  in  summer,  49  in  winter. 

DEVARTMEST  FOR  MAKERS  OF  INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION  AND  ELEC- 
TRICAL APPARATUS. 

First  year:  Arithmetic,  1  in  summer;  algebra,  2;  geometry,  stereometry,  trigo- 
nometry, 2;  exiierimental  physics,  1;  technology,  1;  gcoroetrical  drawing,  4  in 
sammer;  projections,  4  in  winter;  fiee-hand  drawing,  2;  bdsinesa  forma  and  corre- 
spondence, 1;  penmanship,  1;  ehopwork,  46  in  summer,  42  in  winter. 

Second  year:  Algebra,  stereometry,  2;  technology,  1;  physics,  1;  mechanics,  2; 
bookkeeping  and  exchange,  1;  free-hand  drawing,  2;  electro-technics  and  magnetism, 
2;  exercises  in  construction,  6;  sliopwork,  43  in  summer,  39  in  winter. 

Thinl  year:  Technology,  1;  mechanics,  1;  electro-technics,  2;  exercises  in  con- 
struction, 6;  sbopwork,  53  in  summer,  49  iu  winter. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  ttuch  of  the  fort^oing  subjects  aa  are  of  special  interest: 

Todmology  with  exercises  in  sketching:  Production  and  properties  of  metals; 
klloye;  smelting;  losses  in  smelting;  crucibles  and  furnaces;  amount  of  shrinkage; 
casting  in  sand  and  in  clay;  furnace,  box,  and  stencil  molding;  core  making;  casting 
tnetals;  working  of  material  according  to  their  malleability;  apparatus  for  heating 
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materials;  striking,  champing,  and  pressing  tools;  working  materials  accordiDg  to 
their  divisibility;  cutting,  shaving,  and  rasping  tools;  lathes;  planing  machines, 
drilling  machines;  grinding  machines,  etc.  Also  the  following  for  makers  of  instru- 
ments of  precision  and  elet-trical  apparatus:  Welding;  soldering,  gluing,  cementing; 
polishing;  engraving,  etching,  staining,  and  coloring  metals;  electroplating  of  metals; 
precipitates  of  metals. 

Mechanics:  Composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  parallelogram  of  forces;  center  of 
gravity;  elementary  machines;  the  vuious  kinds  of  motion;  acceleration;  moni^tum 
of  inertia;  mechanical  work;  mechanical  effect;  fricUon;  efficiency  of  machines,  ete. 

Electro- technics  and  magnetism:  The' electric  state;  sources  of  electricity;  the  sta- 
tionary electric  current;  the  relation  of  bodies  with  reference  to  the  electric  current; 
effects  of  heat;  mechanical  effects;  physiological  effects;  electro-magnetic  apparatus; 
application  of  electricity  to  house  telegraphy;  construction,  application,  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  telephone  and  microphone;  lightning  rods;  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments; methods  of  measurements;  drawing  of  tools  and  the  enialler  apparatus  used 
in  fine  mechanics  and  in  electro-technics  from  copies  and  models. 

Theory  of  watch  and  clock  construction:  Gearing;  chain;  chain  wheel;  strings  and 
cords;  Larrels;  ratehets;  theory  of  the  draw  spring;  spring  boxes;  cf^^wheels;  cylin- 
drical and  conical  wheels;  the  endless  screw;  screw  wheels;  laws  of  the  peudnlam; 
relation  between  mathematical  and  physical  pendulums;  center  of  oscillation;  the 
simple  pendulum;  compensation  pendulums;  period  of  oscillation;  escapements; 
study  of  cylinder,  anchor,  and  other  escapements;  computation  and  construction  of 
the  dial  and  the  striking  mechanism;  alarm  mechanism;  calculation  of  entire  clock 
works;  calculation  of  making  alterations;  electrical  regulator  clocks;  electrical  dial 
mechanism;  clock  with  electric  ratchet  wheels;  r^pilating  regulator  clocks;  electric 
registering ap)Kiratus;  electricwater  gauges;  electric  chron<^raphs  end  chiDnoKKfpes; 
electric  meters;  exercises  in  dmwing  parts  of  watches  and  clocks  from  copies  and 
models  in  connection  with  the  theoretical  studies;  calculating,  drawing,  and  con- 
struing difficult  escapements  of  striking  and  repeating  mechanism;  calendar  mechan- 
ism, and  entire  cim-k  works  from  copies,  models,  and  sketches. 

Shopwork:  For  watclimakers  the  exercises  comprise  work  in  filing,  turning, 
boring,  making  email  tools  and  component  {tarts  of  clocks  and  watches;  finishing, 
mounting,  adjusting,  and  r^ulating  clocks  and  watches;  watches  for  special  pur- 
poses, chronographs  and  marine  chronometers. 

For  makers  of  iustruuienta  of  precision  and  electrical  apparatus  the  exercisee 
comprise  work  in  filing,  turning,  borli^;,  running  working  machines,  making  tools 
and  small  instmmcnts  of  precision,  electrical  clocks,  telephones,  microphones, 
box  compaiises,  measuring  instruments  for  electrical  purposes,  small  dynamos  and 
electromotors. 

The  annual  expenses  of  students,  including  tuition,  board,  etc., 
range  between  -100  marks  ($95.20)  and  540  marks  ^128.52),  according^ 
to  the  means  of  each  student. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  school  year 
1900-1901  was  70.  Of  this  number,  29  attended  the  first-year  class, 
21  the  second-year  class,  15  the  third-year  class,  and  5  were  special 
students. 


BOBOOIi  OF  WATGHUAKXNG,  FINI!  UECHAKICB,  AMD  ELECTBO- 
TEOHNIOS,  SOHVENNINaBN,  VTniTTEMBB&a. 

This  school  provides  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  instrument  making,  including  clock  and  watch 
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making  and  electro- technics.  Its  capacity  is  limited  to  00  students. 
Preference'  is  given  to  residents  of  "VVurttcmbcrg,  but  residents  of 
other  German  States  or  of  foreign  countries  may  be  admitted  to  the 
school  if  a  sufficient  number  of  residents  of  Wui*ttcmherg  fail  to  apply 
for  admission. 

The  school  opens  on  the  first  day  of  May  each  year  and  continues 
in  session  until  the  latter  part  of  April,  with  an  intermission  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  September  30  and  the  usual  holiday  vacations.  The  hours 
of  instruction  during  the  summer  season  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  13  m.  and 
from  1.30  to  7  p.  m.;  during  tlio  winter  season  from  8  a.  m,  to  12  m. 
and  from  1.30  to  7  p.  m. 

The  school  provides  for  a  three  years'  course.  To  l)e  admitted  to 
the  first-year  grade  applicants  must  have  attained  the  age  of  14  years 
and  must  have  satisfied  the  common-school  requirements. 

Applicants  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  and  have  attended  a 
continuation  school  may  be  admitted  direct  to  the  second-year  grade 
and  exceptionally  to  the  third-year  grade,  provided  thoy  furnish  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  they  have  pursued  a  preparatory  course  else- 
where and  are  qualified  for  the  worlc  of  the  grade  to  which  they  apply 
for  admission.  Adults,  who  already  have  a  fixed  occupation,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  school  as  special  students  without  examination.  They 
may  attend  either  the  theoretical  course  only,  or  the  theoretical  course 
with  its  exercises  in  the  workshop,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Tuition  for  residents  of  Germany  is  25  marks  (1^5.95)  per  year,  and 
for  foreign  residents  100  marks  ($23.80)  per  year.  Special  students 
who  take  the  theoretical  course  with  its  exercises  in  the  workshop  pay 
the  same  tuition  per  year  with  a  proportionate  reduction  for  a  shorter 
period,  the  minimum  fees,  however,  being  12  marks  50  pfennigs  ($2.98) 
and  50  marks  ($11.90),  respectively.  Special  students  who  take  the 
theoretical  course  only  pay  a  quarterly  fee  of  3  marks  (71  cents)  for 
each  hour  per  week;  rej^ldents  of  foreign  countries  are  charged  double 
this  amount. 

The  following  programme  shows  the  sulijects  taught,  with  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each : 

First  year:  Arithmetic,  2;  geometry,  stereometry,  and  piano  trigonometry,  2; 
exerctpcH  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  etc.,  1;  experimental  physics,  2;  technology,  I; 
geometrical  drawing,  summer  term,  fi;  projections,  winter  term,  4;  free-hand  draw- 
ing, 3;  buHinepa  correspomlence,  2;  shopwork,  summer  term,  46;  winter  term,  42. 

Second  year — all  Htndentfl:  Mechanics  of  solids,  2;  technology,  2;  bookkeeping  and 
bufinesa  computations,  2;  free-hand  ilrawing,  2;  physics,  2.  For  watchmakers — 
construction  of  clockfi  and  watches,  4;  conetructive  exercises,  sammer  term,  6;  win- 
ter term,  4;  mathematics,  2;  shopwork,  summer  term,  43;  winter  term,  39.  For 
instrument  makers  and  electricians — conftnictive  exercises,  summer  term,  8;  winter 
tenn,  6;  electric  currenta,  2;  shopwork,  summer  term,  45;  winter  term,  41. 

Third  year:  For  watchmakers — clot:k8  and  watches  for  special  purpoHes  and  con- 
struction of  BpeeUil  nuuihines,  2;  constructiTe  exercises,  summer  term,  6;  winter 
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term,  4;  mathematics,  2;  shopwork,  summer  term,  53;  winter  term,  49.  Forioslru- 
nient  makenj  and  electricians — constructive  exercises,  Bummer  term,  8;  wintertertn, 
6;  electric  currents,  2;  shopwork,  summer  term,  53;  winter  term,  40. 

The  instruction  in  the  workshop  be^ns  with  a  series  of  exerciees  in  filing,  turning, 
boring,  drilling,  and  the  making  of  tools.  Watchmakers  have  practice  in  making 
parts  of  clocks  and  watches;  in  constructing,  taking  apart,  and  adjusting  clockwork 
or  watches;  in  making  clocks  and  watches  for  special  puri>OEes,  chronographs,  marine 
chronometers,  etc.,  and  in  repairing.  Instrument  makers  and  electricians  liave 
practice  in  taking  t-arc  of  working  machines;  in  making  small  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus relating  to  electro-technics;  in  making  electrical  clocks,  telephones,  micro- 
phones, compasses,  etc. ;  in  making  instruments  of  precision  relating  to  the  specialty 
of  the  student,  as  measuring  instruments  for  clectru-tcchnical  purposes,  electric  lamps, 
electro-motors,  etc. 

The  work  made  by  the  students  in  the  workshop  during  the  hours 
of  instiotction  and  for  which  the  material  has  been  furnished  by  the 
institution  becomes  the  property  of  the  school;  but  it  may  bo  acquired 
by  the  student  upon  the  payment  of  a  price  fixed  by  the  school  board. 

The  teaching'  staff  in  1902  consisted  of  a  director,  1  assis1».nt,  and  3 
shop  foremen.  On  December  3, 1901,  the  students  in  attendance  num- 
bered 57. 

In  1902  the  State  {pTinted  a  subsidy  of  26,0(X)  marks  ($6,188). 

SCHOOI.  OF  WOOD  OABVISrO,  FOSTWAVOEN,  BADEN. 

This  school  wa^  founded  in  1877.  Its  object  is  the  furtherance  of 
the  wood  carving  and  joineiy  industries  of  the  Black  Foi-est  region  by 
giving  instruction  in  the  yarious  branches  of  wood  carving  and  joinery, 
thereby  developing  skilled  workmen,  also  aiding  these  industries  in 
every  possible  manner. 

The  school  year  opens  the  beginning  of  May  and  closes  the  end  of 
April,  vacations  being  gi'anted  from  August  15  to  September  15 
and  from  Christmas  to  New  Y^r.  In  order  to  be  admitted  candidates 
must  be  1-1  3'earsof  age,  must  be  physically  fitted,  and  must  havecom- 
pleted  their  common  school  education.  A  special  examination  must 
be  passed  by  noni'esidents  of  Baden  before  they  can  be  admitted.  -  In 
special  cases,  pupils  may  be  admitted  who  desire  to  take  individual 
branches  only. 

The  tuition  fee  is  20  uiarks  ($4.76)  per  year.  Pupils  must  furnish 
their  own  diuwing  instruments  and  the  tools  for  wood  carving,  the 
school  furnishing  all  other  requisites.  Needy  pupils  are  supplied  with 
tools,  etc.,  and  the  tuition  fee  is  also  remitted.  The  articles  made  by 
the  pupilii  are  the  property  of  the  school. 

The  courses  of  instruction  cover  one  year,  and  embrace  6ve  branches: 
Wood  carving,  modeling  in  clay  and  wax,  free-hand  and  projection 
drawing,  shaping  fi-om  models,  and  joinery.  During  the  summer  45^ 
hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  wood-carving  branch,  7i  houz^ 
to  modeling  and  shaping  from  models,  and  12i  houra  to  drawing. 
During  the  winter  40  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  wood-carving 
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branch,  9i  hours  to  modeling  and  shaping  from  models,  14:  hours  to 
drawing,  and  54  hours  to  the  joinery  branch. 

The  pupiLj  are  systematically  taught  in  carving,  modeling,  and  draw- 
ing. They  are  taught  from  the  simplest  leaf  forms  to  the  finest  orna- 
mental work. 

The  work  in  joinery  is  thorough  and  enables  the  pupils  to  execute 
entire  pieces  of  furniture.  The  school  endeavors  to  keep  pace  with 
the  most  modern  styles.  During  the  pastj'ear  it  has  executed  &everal 
'  pieces  of  carving  and  joinery  work  in  colored  wood.    The  school  is 

kept  supplied  with  new  models,  etc.,  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
requires.  It  keeps  in  touch  with  the  local  industry  by  executing 
pieces  of  work  for  local  establishments  and  by  loaning  models. 

The  board  of  administration  of  the  school  consists  of  the  mayor 
and  seven  associates.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director, 
5  instructors,  and  3  assistants. 

Thirty -five  pupils  attended  the  school  during  the  school  year  1900-01. 
Of  these,  28  wore  carvers,  6  were  joiners,  and  1  was  a  special  pupil. 
Sixteen  pupils  received  prizes  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  1899-1900, 
and  6  received  honorable  mention.  A  sum  of  3S0  marks  ^90.44), 
realized  from  the  sale  of  carved  work  executed  by  the  pupils,  was  dis- 
tributed to  worthy  and  needy  pupils.  The  sum  of  1,628  marks  ($387) 
was  realized  from  the  sale  of  articles  executed  by  pupils  during  the 
year  1899-1900. 

The  director  of  the  school  generally  procures  positions  for  graduates 
in  the  various  establishments  of  the  Black  Forest  region.  A  public 
exhibition  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  work  executed  by  the  pupils,  and  prizes  aie  awarded  to 
those  who  hare  been  the  most  successful. 

The  school  received  subsidies  and  donations  for  scholarships  amount- 
ing to  6,850  marks  ($1,630)  fi'om  the  mini.sti*y  o£  the  interior,  the 
industrial  school  board  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  from  other  sources. 
The  assets  or  receipts  for  1900  amounted  to  3,969  marks  ($945)  for 
stipends  and  prizes,  and  4,250  marks  (Si, 012)  for  trade-school  expenses. 

j>  Trade  Contixuatiox  Schools. 

These  schools  are  intended  to  give  to  apprentices  and  journe3'men, 
but  particularly  to  the  former,  such  theoretical  instruction  pertaining 
to  their  trades  as  they  are  not  apt  to  obtain  in  a  private  workshop. 
They  arc  largely  conducted  by  trade  guilds.  As  the  city  of  Berlin, 
Prussia,  possesses  some  of  tho  best  trade  continuation  schools  in 
Gennany,  a  selection  from  the  schools  of  that  city  has  been  made  for 
individual  description.  In  1901  there  were  in  Berlin  special  trade 
continuation  schools  for  bakers,  barbers  and  haii'drcsaers,  basket 
makcre,  blacksmiths,  bookbinders,  cabinetmakers,  chimney  sweeps, 
confectioners,  coopers,  gardeners,  glaziers,  painters,  paper  hangeis^ 
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photogi-aphei-s,  potters,  printers,  saddlers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  tin- 
smiths, and  wagon  makers  and  wheelwrights.  There  were,  in  addition, 
four  continuation  schools  where  special  trade  instruction  was  given 
in  scrci'a'I  distinct  trades  for  males,  and  a  number  of  similar  municipal 
and  private  schools  for  females. 

The  schools  in  which  several  trades  are  taught  are  first  dcscrilwd, 
and  these  are  followed  by  the  schools  for  single  trades  in  the  alpha- 
betical oivler  of  the  occupations  taught. 

ABTISANS*  SCHOOL  NO.  1,  BKBT.TN. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  two  institutions,  known  as  ITandw&rkerschiilen, 
founded  by  the  city  of  Berlin  and  subsidized  by  the  State.  These 
institutions  combine  tlie  features  both  of  industrial  and  of  special 
trade  continuation  schools,  and  also  include  day  classes  in  theoretical 
and  laboratory  work.  They  are  governed  by  the  same  board  which 
has  charge  of  the  building-trades  school,  described  elsewhere,  and  are 
very  highly  regarded  in  Berlin. 

Artisans'  school  No.  1  was  established  in  1880.  Its  purpose  is  ''to 
give  to  apprentices  and  workmen,  especially  during  their  leisure  hours, 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  applied  sciences  and  arts  which  con- 
cern their  respective  trades,  and  which  serve  as  the  necessary  comple- 
ment to  their  shop  practice.''  The  programme  of  instruction  includes 
a  large  variety  of  courses  of  study  the  selection  of  which  is  optional 
with  the  pupils,  except  that  for  the  advanced  classes  pupils  must  show 
that  they  possess  the  necessary  preparatory  knowledge.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  courses  and  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

Free-hand  drawing,  2  and  4;  aquarelle,  4;  drawing  with  compaesee,  2  and  4;  iiro- 
jection  drawing,  4;  descriptive  geometry,  4;  trade  drawing,  acconling  to  occupation, 
4;  fltudy  of  fonns  of  ornamentation,  4;  modeling  In  clay  and  wax,  4;  decorative 
painting,  4;  arithmetic,  2;  algebra,  2;  geometry,  2;  trigonometry,  2;  higher  matho- 
matics,  introducing  analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  1 ;  mathe- 
matical exercises,  including  problems  in  physics  aiid  moclianics,  2;  physics,  4; 
mechanics,  2;  electro-technics,  4;  chemistry,  4;  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  4;  book- 
keeping, 2. 

The  purpose  of  offering  so  many  couraes  is  to  enable  each  student 
to  select  those  which  will  be  of  greatest  service  to  him  in  his  work. 
Tlius  the  instruction  in  trade  dmwing  is  specialized  in  separate  courses 
for  cabinetmakers,  wood  turners,  tinsmiths,  locksmiths,  artistic 
wrougbt-iron  workers,  machine  builders,  electricians,  watch  and 
clock  makers,  masons,  carpenters,  stonecutters,  coppcramiths,  gold- 
smiths, silversmiths,  brass  workei*8,  gas  fitters  and  plumbers,  lock- 
smiths and  structural  iron  workers,  makers  of  scientific  instruments, 
opticians,  engravers,  wood  and  stone  carvera,  pattern  makers,  painters, 
paper  hangers,  decorators,  lith<^raphei*s,  and  printers. 

The  hours  of  instruction  for  Uiese  courses  arc,  as  a  rule,  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  week  days  and  on  Sunday  moraings. 
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In  addition  to  these  courses  there  are  the  following  special  trade 
schools  and  classes  connected  with  this  institution:  A  trade  school  for 
instrument  makers,  wil^a  one-year  day  course;  a  day  class  in  electro- 
technics,  with  a  one-year  course;  a  day  class  for  cabinetmakers;  a  day 
class  for  painters;  a  day  class  in  modeling*;  and  a  tmde  class  for 
compositors. 

TRADJ<;  SCHOOL  FOR  INSTRX7MENT  MAKERS. 

This  school,  known  as  Facksckul^  fur  Medmnikir^  is  intended  to 
give  the  needed  theoretical  knowledge  to  makers  of  instruments  of 
precision  and  of  electrical  apparatus.  It  gives  the  journeymen  in 
this  trade  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  such  a  knowledge  of  matlie- 
matics,  physics,  mechanics,  instruments,  electro-technics^  technology, 
and  industrial  drawing  as  a  foreman  or  superintendent  of  an  establish- 
ment for  instrument  making  ought  to  possess.  At  the  same  time  it 
gives  to  the  students  a  foundation  for  further  study  in  the  special 
direction  of  fine  mechanics  and  electro-technics. 

The  course  of  study  covers  one  year,  beginning  in  October.  Per- 
sons attending  only  one  half  year  may  obtain  certificates  of  attendance 
for  tliat  period. 

The  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  study  are  as  follows: 

First  haU  year:  Mathematics,  5;  physics,  6;  exerdses  in  physical  mathematiai,  3; 
technical  mechanics,  3;  study  of  instruments,  4;  electro-technics,  4;  tecbnoI<^y,  2; 
drawing,  14;  total,  40  hours  per  week. 

Second  half  year:  Mathematics,  %\  physics,  3;  exercises  iu  physical  mathematics, 
2;  chemistry,  2;  technical  mechanics,  2;  study  of  instruments,  4;  electro-technics,  4; 
technoI(^,  2;  draiving  and  sketching,  14;  practical  exercises  in  the  physical  labora- 
tory and  excurmons,  6;  total,  40  hours  per  week. 

DAY  GLASS  IN  ELECTRO-TECHNICS. 

This  class  is  intended  to  give  to  journeymen  electricians  such  theo- 
retical instruction  as  will  fit  them  to  become  mounters  of  electrical 
apparatus,  and  foremen,  laboratory  workers,  etc.,  in  factories  and 
other  establishments. 

Th(y  course  covers  on©  year,  beginning  in  October.  A  pupil  who 
desires  to  leave  after  completing  the  first  half  year  can  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate of  attendance  during  that  period. 

The  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  study  are  as  follows: 

First  half  year:  Mathematics,  4;  physics,  5;  chemistry,  2;  electro-technics,  16; 
drawing,  8;  laboratory  work  and  excursions,  9;  total,  44  hours. 

Second  half  year:  Mathematics,  3;  physics,  2;  chemistry,  2;  electro-teclmica,  14; 
motor  machinery,  2;  drawing  and  sketching,  10;  laboratory  work  and  excursions,  9; 
total,  42  houra. 

DAY  CLASS  FOR  CABINETMAKERS. 

This  class  is  intended  to  ^ve  such  instruction  and  skill  in  drawing 
as  will  enable  journeymen,  masters,  draftsmen,  or  superintendents  of 
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plans  and  sketches  used  in  their  lines  of  work,  nunelj,  in  furniture 
making,  building  joinery,  and  interior  decorations.  The  class  is 
divided  into  two  grades. 

The  courses  begin  in  April  and  October  of  each  year,  instruction 
being  given  during  40  hours  of  each  week.  Persons  are  not  admitted 
to  tlie  higher  grade  unless  thoy  have  completed  the  studies  pi-ovided 
for  in  the  lower  grade.    Each  course  covers  one  term. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  lower  grade  consists  of  drawing  with 
compasses;  projection  drawing;  dcscriptire  geometi-y;  shading;  orna- 
mental drawing  and  sketching  simple  ornaments;  di'awing  of  archi- 
tectural decorative  objects,  accompanied  by  descriptive  statements; 
preparing  sketches  and  specifications  of  furniture;  measuring  and 
sketching  parts  of  furniture  and  of  whole  pieces;  preparing  drawings 
for  \ise  in  workshops;  designing  simple  furniture;  and  building  join- 
ery work. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  higher  grade  consists  of  designing 
ornaments,  shadow  work,  and  perspective;  study  of  styles  of  orna- 
mentation for  furniture  and  interior  decoration ;  exercises  in  sketch- 
ing and  preparing  specifications. 

DAY  CLASS  FOR  PAINTERS. 

This  class  is  oi^nized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  journeymen  and 
apprentices  an  opportunity  to  secure  instruction  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  the  various  technical  features  of  their  trade  during  the  four 
winter  months. 

Those  who  possess  only  a  slight  facility  in  drawing  when  they  enter 
are  first  given  work  in  drawing  surface  ornamentation  and  painting  in 
water  colors.  This  is  followed  by  drawing  from  plastic  ornaments 
in  outline,  executing  drawings  in  white  and  block,  and  water-color 
painting. 

Students  who  are  familiar  with  such  work  begin  with  drawing  and 
painting  from  plastic  models  and  executing  in  colors.  They  are 
encouraged  as  far  as  possible  to  cultivate  an  independent  taste  in  the 
use  of  colors.  Advanced  students  who  have  had  practical  experience 
and  have  acquired  some  skill  in  drawing  take  up  the  preparation  of 
working  drawings,  or  decorations  for  ceilings,  walls,  etc.,  and  execute 
studies  in  life  size  from  sketches  and  models. 

Students  of  more  than  average  ability  take  work  in  aquarelle  and 
execute  larger  decorative  plans  with  figures.  Tlicy  also  do  painting 
from  nature  (still  life,  flowers),  draperies,  etc. 

The  courses  begin  in  November  and  end  with  the  close  of  February. 
Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 

DAY  CLASS  IN  MODELING. 

These  classes  are  intended  for  wood  carvers,  modelers,  engravers, 
chasers,  etc.    An  effort  is  made  to  give  the  students  si\ch^k^Ui  in 
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modeUng*  in  clay  and  wax  as  will  enable  them  to  pei*fonn  the  work  of 
their  occupations. 

Modeling  of  ornaments  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  is 
done  from  plastic  samples,  photographs,  and  drawings.  Advanced 
students  arc  given  plans  to  execute  for  receptacles,  furniture,  etc. 
The  study  of  nature  forms  and  their  application  in  ornamenting  is 
given  special  att-ention. 

The  modeling  of  figures  is  done  first  from  plaster  casts  and  casts 
from  natural  objects.  Advanced  students  have  work  in  portraiture 
and  modeling  from  life  every  afternoon. 

The  pui*pose  of  the  instruction  is  to  enable  the  student  to  execute 
tiie  decorative  and  artistic  designs  used  in  practical  life  with  a  con- 
sistent use  of  figure  and  ornament  decoration. 

The  courses  are  given  in  the  morning  and  evening  and  require 
thirty-six  hours  per  week.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time  during 
the  term,  which  begins  on  the  Ist  of  October. 

TRADE  CLASS  FOR  COMPOSITORS. 

This  class  offers  opportunities  to  journeymen  compositors  and 
printers  to  educate  themselves  in  the  artistic  and  technical  branches  of 
their  trade.  The  course  of  instruction,  which  begins  in  April  and 
October  of  each  year,  covers  two  half-year  terms.  During  the  winter 
term  1900-01  it  comprised  the  following  subjects: 

Section  A:  Sundays,  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.^— Typographic  sketching  and  designing.  This 
includes  instruction  and  practice  in  typographical  arrangement;  styles  of  type;  typo- 
graphical ornamentation  and  its  application;  study  of  colors;  the  technical  applica- 
tion of  colors;  printing  in  colors.  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  7  to  9  p.  m. — Drawing 
lettera,  ornaments,  and  plants;  designing;  study  of  styles. 

Sfction  B:  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7  to  9  p.  m. — Typographical  sketching  and 
designing,  continued.  This  includes  instmcfion  and  practice  in  book  work,  job 
work,  etc. 

Section  C:  Sunday,  8  a.  m,  to  12  m. — Trade  instruction  conpisting  of  lectures,  dem- 
onstrations, and  practice.  From  8  to  10  a.  m. — Study  of  machinery;  the  latest 
styles  of  presses;  printing  of  illustrations;  electric  power  traniimit«ion  and  lighting 
in  printing  establiuhmente.  From  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. — Engravii^  on  metal  and  other 
materials  and  treatment  of  plates. 

Regular  attendance  is  required  at  this  handicraft  school.  Certifi- 
cates are  given  at  the  close  of  each  half-year  term.  The  tuition  for 
the  half-year  term,  payable  in  advance,  is  as  follows:  For  the  evening 
and  Sunday  courses:  6  marks  ($1.43)  for  8  hours  per  week  or  under; 
0  marks  ($2.14)  for  9  to  12  hours  per  week;  13  marks  ($2.86)  for  13 
hours  per  week  or  over;  course  in  electrical  installation,  6  marks 
($1.43).  For  the  trade  and  day  classes:  Trade  school  for  instrument 
makers,  60  marks  ($14.28);  day  class  in  electro-technics,  100  marks 
($23.80);  day  classes  for  cabinetmakers  and  painters  and  in  modeling, 
&  marks  ($1.19)  per  month;  trade  class  for  compositors,  same  as  for 
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the  evening  and  Sunday  courses.  Person-s  without  means  may  be 
granted  scholarships. 

The  total  attendance  at  ArtiBans'  School  Ko.  1  woh  1,988  in  the 
summer  of  1900  and  2,570  in  the  winter  of  1900-01. 

ABTISA178'  SCHOOIi  NO.  9,  BEBUN. 

This  school,  which  vras  i>atterned  after  Artisans'  School  No.  1,  was 
opened  in  1892.  The  evening  and  Sunday  courses  cover  very  nearly 
the  same  subjects  as  those  in  the  other  school. 

Two  courses  not  given  in  the  other  school  are  chafing,  4  houre  per 
week,  and  practic-al  exei-cises  in  aitistic  wrought-iron  work,  4  hours 
per  week.  The  former  course  includes  chasing  and  relief  work,  that 
is,  chasing  of  hollow  objects  and  their  decoration  with  ornaments  and 
iigure  designs  copied  from  drawings,  models,  nature,  and  phott^i'aph.s. 
The  instruction  is  intended  for  chasers,  gold  and  silversmiths,  braziers, 
artistic  wrought-iron  workci"s,  and  copper  and  tin  smiths.  The  prac- 
tical exercises  in  artistic  wrought-iron  work  consist  of  forging,  chas- 
ing and  engraving  ornaments,  mounting,  and  decorations  for  uten- 
silt^,  gratings,  trellises,  and  house  fixtures,  from  models,  drawings, 
photographs,  etc. ,  the  various  styles  of  ornamentation  being  considered. 

Another  subject  not  taught  in  the  other  school  is  that  of  sketching 
and  calculating  the  elements  of  machinery.  The  instruction  consists 
of  3  one-year  courses  of  2  hours  per  week  each. 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday  and  evening  courses,  this  school  has  a  day 
class  for  painters  and  a  day  class  for  bi-aziers  and  artistic  metal 
worktirs.  The  day  class  for  painters  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
school. 

BAY  CLASS  FOB  BRAZIERS  AND  ABTISTIC  MKTAI.  WORKEBK. 

Thh  class  is  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  training  students  in  draw- 
ing and  designing  artistic  objects  in  bronze  and  wrought  iron,  such  as 
chandeliers,  utensils,  gratings  for  windows,  doors,  and  similar  objects 
of  artistic  value.  The  production  of  these  articles  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  prominent  industries  of  Berlin,  and  the  school  aims  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  skilled  workmen  for  the  establishments  engaged  in  this 
branch.  The  training  given  is  such  as  to  fit  the  students  to  fill  posi- 
tions as  foremen,  managers,  or  designers. 

The  subjects  taught  are  as  follows:  Free-hand  drawing,  designing 
of  ornaments,  and  water-color  work,  including  drawing  of  ornaments, 
figures,  and  utensils  from  plaster  and  other  models,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  treatment  required  by  the  various  kinds  of  material 
used  in  the  different  branches  of  artistic  work;  designiiig  of  orna- 
ments; water-color  work.  Architectural  drawing  compnses  drawing 
of  profiles,  bases,  moldings,  capitals,  pedestals,  window  and  door 
casings,  ceilings,  the  application  of  architectural  forms  to  industrial 
art  objects.  ^m^,^  by  GoOglc 
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The  braziers  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  related  trades  study 
tt'chnical  drawing  and  designing  and  are  taught  to  make  sketches  of 
utensils  w^liich  serve  as  samples  for  the  work  to  be  executed;  advanced 
students  practice  in  detail  work  from  given  sketches  and  models,  and 
design  ol)]ects  of  various  kinds.  From  these  designs  the  workii.g 
drawings  with  the  necessary  details  are  made  for  the  modelers  and 
bi-aziers.  The  artistic  ironworkers  make  sketches  of  rosettes,  folis.tes, 
and  other  ornamental  forms,  and  then  design  wrought-iron  utensils, 
trellises,  chandeliers,  and  similar  articles.  Advanced  students  do  detail 
work  from  given  sketches  and  samples,  and  design  articles  from  specifi- 
cations given  by  the  instructor.  From  these  designs  the  working 
drawings  with  all  necessary  details  are  made.  Every  two  weeks  con- 
tests are  held  in  original  work  to  stimulate  independence  in  designing. 

The  work  of  sketching  is  given  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  student 
to  copy  designs  from  museums,  exhibitions,  etc. 

The  development  of  ornamental  forms  and  their  proper  application 
to  products  of  the  industrial  arts  from  classic  times  to  the  present, 
illustrated  by  drawings,  discussions,  and  graphic  presentations  is 
embraced  in  the  study  of  industrial  art  forms.  In  addition,  visits  are 
made  to  the  various  establishments  producing  industrial  art  objects. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  half-3'ear  courses.  Following  are  the 
hours  devoted  to  each  branch: 

Free  hand  drawing  and  designing,  and  water-color  work,  8;  architectural  drawing, 
4;  trade  drawing  and  designing  objects  of  industrial  art,  18;  sketching,  4;  descrip- 
tive geometry,  6;  study  of  forme  of  industrial  ajt,  4. 

The  regulations  and  tuition  rates  are  the  same  as  in  Artisans' 
School  No.  1  for  similar  branches.  The  tuition  for  the  day  class  for 
braziers  and  artistic  metal  workers  is  30  marks  ^7.14)  per  half-year 
term. 


The  total  attendance  at  Artisans^  School  No.  2  was  083  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1900  and  1,608  m  the  winter  of  1900-01. 


In  the  continuation  schools  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to 
mechanical  drawing.  This  special  kind  of  drawing — the  so-called 
drawing  of  working  models — is  stated  to  be  the  backbone  of  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  continuation  schools.  As  this  system  developed 
it  became  increasingly  important  that  instruction  should  be  of  the 
proper  character  and  particularly  that  it  should  have  direct  relation  to 
industrial  pursuits.  This  could  best  bo  accomplished  by  some  system 
whereby  the  instruction  or  its  supervision  should  be  centralized.  There 
was  accordingly  created  in  Berlin  what  is  known  as  the  centra)  indus- 
trial hall  (Getoerbesaalj  where  all  branches  of  industry  were  united  in 
one  institution  and  taught  by  a  special  and  well-qualified  group  of 
teachers.    The  head  of  the  institution  is  the  supervisor  of  technical 
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mechanical  drawing  courses.  He  selects  proper  teachers  and  deter- 
mines the  method  and  means  of  instruction,  so  that  now  the  citj 
authority  has  some  guaranty  that  the  various  industrial  courses  are 
appropriately  prepared  for  by  the  instruction  given  in  drawing. 

The  Industrifd  Hall  has  10  branch  schools  distributed  over  the 
various  parts  of  the  city,  so  that  everyone  may  find  means  of  instruc- 
tion near  at  home.  These  courses  are,  with  one  exception,  offered  in 
the  evenings  and  on  Sundays. 

In  order  to  attend  one  of  these  schools  the  person  must  follow  the 
trade  to  which  the  course  selected  relates,  must  have  fini^jhed  his  pri- 
mary education,  and  must  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  4  marks  (95  cents) 
each  semester.  The  instruction  includes  special  drawing-  classes  for 
the  different  trades.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  evening  and  Sunday 
courses,  and  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

Preparatory  drawing,  4;  trade  drawing  for  machine  builders,  4;  trade  drawii^  for 
instrument  makers,  4;  trade  drawing  for  house  and  locksmiths,  4;  trade  drawing  for 
artistic  wrought-iron  workers,  4;  trade  drawing  for  etructural-iron  workeiB,  4;  mod- 
eling for  artistic  wrought-iron  workers,  4;  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  machinery,  2. 
In  uldition,  there  are  day  claaees  for  machine  builder?,  with  36  hours'  instruction 
per  week. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  evening  and  Sunday 
classes  may  be  seen  from  the  course  prescribed  for  machine  builders. 

The  course  for  machine  builders  includes  drawing  of  parts  of  ma- 
chines from  models  with  the  dimensions  given;  free-hand  sketching 
from  models  and  preparation  of  working  drawings  from  these  sketches; 
drawing  from  models  with  modifications  from  the  originals;  prepara- 
tion of  tracings  from  pencil  drawings.  For  students  sufficiently 
advanced  the  work  consists  of  designing  paits  of  machines,  executing 
di'awings  in  various  styles,  and  designing  entire  machines. 

The  day  classes  for  machine  builders  offer  courses  covering  30  hours 
per  week  for  two  half  years.  Fourteen  of  the  36  hours  are  devoted  to 
drawing;  the  other  hours  are  given  to  mathematics,  phj'sics,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  elements  of  machinery,  naaterials,  and  electro-technics.  To 
be  admitted  to  this  school  students  must  have  had  three  j'eara'  experi- 
ence in  their  trade;  they  must  have  had  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion and  po.sscss  some  facility  in  drawing.  The  tuition  fee  is  50  marks 
($11.90)  per  term. 

The  ten  branch  schools  of  the  Industrial  Hall  have  evening  and 
Sunday  trade  drawing  classes  for  instrument  makera,  electricians, 
machine  buildera,  locksmiths,  artistic  wrought-iron  workera,  classes  in 
modeling,  preparatory  trade  drawing,  projection  drawing,  mechanics, 
machinery,  mathematics,  and  algebra.  These  classes  are  all  held  in 
the  rooms  of  public  schools. 

The  latest  year  for  which  reports  on  finances  are  available  is  1898- 
99.    During  this  year  the  total  expense  of  conducting  the  school  was 
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69,570  marks  ($14,178).  A  total  of  15,702  marks  ($3,737)  was  received 
from  tuition  fees,  leaving*  43,868  marks  (^10,441)  to  be  supplied  by  the 
city. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  Industrial  Hall  for 
a  series  of  jeai's: 


ATTBXDAKCE  AT  THE  INDUSTRIAL  HALL,  BERLIN,  1898.94  TO  lWO-01. 


Year. 

Number  of  sta- 
deuts. 

Tear. 

Number  of  stu- 
dentfl. 

Summer 
term. 

Winter 
term. 

Summer 
term. 

Winter 
term. 

1,151 
1,236 
1,151 
1,821 

1,388 
1,887 
1,471 
1,717 

1,608 
1,720 
1,922 
1,V78 

1,884 
2,178 
2,808 
2,888 

18B5-96  

1R9M900  

18l»-97  

In  1899-1900  the  attendance  at  the  day  school  for  machine  builders 
was  35  during  the  summer  terra  and  34  during  the  winter  term. 


ICUNICZPAX.  CONTHnTAnON  SCEOOLfl  rOS  GIKLS,  BEmjV. 

There  were  nine  of  these  schools  in  Berlin  in  1901,  but  as  their 
courses  of  iiutruction,  organization,  and  management  are  about  tl)e 
same  they  may  be  described  collectively  as  a  single  school.  The 
object  of  these  schools  is  to  supplement  the  common  school  education 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  girls  for  practical  work  of  all  kinds  and 
to  encourage  a  taste  for  such  vocations  as  properly  belong  to  tli© 
woman's  sphere.   They  are  maintained  exclusively  by  the  city. 

Tlie  instruction  is  arranged  in  courses.  These  include  German, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  bookkeeping,  French,  English,  stenography, 
typewriting,  sewing,  embroidery  and  other  liandiwork,  cutting  for 
garments,  machine  sewing,  machine  embroidery,  tailoring,  ironing, 
millinery,  cooking,  singing,  penmanship,  and  gymnastics.  Each 
branch  constitutes  a  course,  the  courses,  with  few  exceptions,  being 
divided  into  from  two  to  eight  gi'aded  classes. 

The  classes  are  usually  in  session  two  houre  per  week,  altboufh  in 
a  few  cases  they  continue  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  hours  are 
generally  from  3  to  5  p.  m.,  5  to  7  p.  m.,  and  7  to  9  p.  m.  on  week 
days  except  Saturdays,  but  in  some  cases  the  sessions  are  held  at  other 
times  between  the  hours  of  8.30  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m. 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  entire  instruction,  exclusive  of  ironing  and 
tailoring,  foreign  languages,  stenograph}'  and  typewriting,  and  cook- 
ing, is  50  pfennigs  (12  cents)  per  month.  Pupils  taking  cither  ironing 
or  tailoring  in  connection  with  other  studies  pay  1  mark  (24  cents) 
per  month,  and  those  taking  both  in  connection  with  others  pay  1.50 
marks  (36  cents)  per  month.  The  tuition  for  instruction  in  foreign 
languages  is  as  many  marks  per  half-year  term  as  there  are  houra 
of  instruction  per  week.   Tuition  for  instruction  in  stenography  and 
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typewriting  iu  50  pfennigs  (12  cents)  per  month  each.  For  the  course 
in  cooking  a  fee  of  4  marks  (95  cents)  per  half-year  term  is  charged. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  nine  schools  was  3,476  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1900  and  3,823  during  the  winter  term  of  1900-01. 

SOHOOIiS  OF  THE  LETTE  SOCISTT,  BKBLIN. 

The  Central  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Laboring  Classes  {Ctn- 
tralvcrcin  filr  dan  Wohl  dt'p  Arheitendeti  Kla88m>),  founded  in  Prussia 
in  18-14,  decided  in  1805  to  take  steps  to  provide  women  with  better 
opportunities  for  earning  a  livelihood.  This  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion in  Berlin  of  a  soc-iety  with  this  special  object  in  view  {Vet'eiii  sur 
t'onhri'HiHj  dt-r  Krwerhsfahigkcit  dea  Weiblivhoi  GeachlechU).  It  pro- 
posed: 

(1)  The  removal  of  the  obstacles  and  prejudices  in  the  way  of  female 
employment;  (2)  the  fostering  of  educational  institutions  for  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  education  of  females;  (3)  furnishing  information 
regarding  opportunities  for  learning  trades,  and  securing  situations 
and  help  in  so  far  as  existing  institutions  were  inadequate:  (4)  the 
establishment  of  women's  exchanges  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
women's  handiwork  and  other  artistic  products;  (5)  the  protection  of 
women  against  IjArm,  either  morally  or  otherwise,  especially  by  giving 
infonuation  regarding  suitable  lodging  houses. 

In  accordance  with  this  i)rogramme,  the  society  established  in  Ber- 
lin a  commercial  scliool,  an  industrial  school,  a  school  for  the  training 
of  ladies*  muids,  a  tmining  school  for  house  servants,  a  housekeeping 
school,  a  school  for  training  teachers  of  industrial  schools,  a  school 
for  compositors,  and  a  school  of  photography. 

The  industrial  school  comprises-  fouileen  independent  coui'ses,  as 
follows:  (1)  A  theoretical  and  practical  courae  in  garment  making,  4 
months;  tuition,  1  to  3  months,  15  marks  ($3.57)  per  month;  4  months, 
60  mai'ks  ($11.90);  (2)  a  thcoi*ctical  and  practical  course  in  garment 
cutting,  three  mouths;  tuition,  15  marks  ($3.57)  per  month;  (3)  machine 
sewing,  2  months;  tuition,  lirst  month,  12  marks  ($2.86),  second 
month,  6  marks  ($1.43);  (4)  preparatory  course  for  the  State  teachers' 
examination  in  sewing,  knitting,  etc.  {IFandarbeit),  7  months;  tuition, 
67.50  marks  ($16.07);  (5)  course  in  hand  sewing,  mending,  ai'tistic  darn- 
ing, linen  embroidery,  cte. ;  tuition,  5  marks  ($1.19)  per  month;  (6) 
millinery,  4  months;  tuition,  48  marks  ($11.42);  (7)  artificial-flower 
making,  4  months;  tuition,  48  marks  ($11.42);  (8)  ladies'  hairdress- 
ing,  2  months;  tuition,  24  marks  ($5.71);  (9)  washing  and  ironing,  3 
months;  tuition,  36  marks  ($8.57);  (10)  lace  making,  1  month,  12 
marks  ($2.86);  (11)  cooking  and  housekeeping,  3  months;  tuition,  75 
marks  ($17.85);  (12)  fruit  and  vegetable  preserving,  1  month;  tuition, 
10  marks  ($2.38);  (13)  coui-so  for  teachers  of  cooking  and  housekeep- 
ing st^hools,  1  year;  tuition,  400  marks  ($95.20);  (14)  school  of  system- 
atic instruction  in  all  artistic  needlework;  tuition,  6  marks  ($1.43); 
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ornamental  drawing-  and  coloring,  designing  patterns  for  art  embroid- 
ery, etc.,  tuition,  15  marks  ($3.57)  in  summer  and  20  marks  ($4.76)  in 
winter;  industrial  art  division,  tuition,  6  marks  ($1.43)  per  month;  art 
embroidery  by  means  of  the  sewing  machine;  tuition,  ivom  1  to  3 
months,  9  marks  ($2.14)  per  month  and  crery  subsequent  monUi  6 
marks  ($1.48).  The  total  attendance  at  all  these  courses  in  1897  was 
1,738  pupils. 

In  the  training  school  for  ladies*  maids  the  subjects  taught  are  sewing, 
knitting,  etc.,  machine  sewing,  ironing,  laco  making,  tailoring,  milli- 
nery, and  hairdressing.  The  length  of  a  course  is  7  months;  tuition, 
159  marks  ($37.84V    There  were  15  graduates  from  tliit;  school  in  1898. 

In  the  training  school  for  house  servants  the  minimum  age  of  admis- 
sion is  16  years.  The  subjects  taught  are  sewing,  knitting,  etc., 
machine  sewing,  cooking,  tailoring,  ironing,  and  millinery.  The  length 
of  a  coui'se  is  6  months;  tuition,  179  marks  ($42.60).  In  1898  there 
were  95  graduates  from  this  school. 

Training  school  for  teachers  of  industrial  schools:  The  subjects 
taught  are  preparation  for  the  teachers'  examinations,  art  needlework, 
ornamental  drawing,  garment  cutting,  machine  sewing,  tailoring,  mil- 
linerj'',  pedagogy,  bookkeeping,  ironing,  and  lace  making.  The 
minimum  age  for  admission  is  ISJ  years.  The  coui-se  lasts  16  months; 
tuition,  297  marks  ($70.69).  In  1898,  35  graduates  passed  the  State 
teachers'  examinations. 

The  school  of  photography  furnishes  piuctical  exercises  in  drawing, 
perspective,  retouching,  painting,  bookkeeping,  chemistry,  and  Eng- 
lish. The  course  covers  one  year.  The  tuition  fee  is  200  marks 
($47.60).    In  1897  there  were  63  pupils  in  attendance. 

In  the  school  of  housekeeping  instruction  and  constant  pi'actice  are 
given  in  household  duties  as  well  as  in  women's  handiwork.  In  addi- 
tion the  general  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  are  con- 
tinued, and  instruction  is  given  in  gymnastics,  singing,  and  the  FrObel 
system.  In  1898, 157  pupils  were  in  attendance. 
'  A  school  for  female  compositors  was  founded  in  1875.  In  1898  it 
had  an  attendance  of  27. 

VICTOBXA.  CONTnnTATIOir  SCHOOL,  BEBI^. 

This  is  a  private  school,  founded  in  1888,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
to  young  women  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  practical  training  for  mer- 
cantile, industrial,  and  household  occupations.  It  has  day  and  evening 
classes. 

Courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  evening  school  are  mostly  from 
4  to  6,  6  to  7,  and  7  to  8  o'clock,  and  are  as  follows:  German,  arithme- 
tic, bookkeeping,  business  composition,  industrial  drawing,  hygiene, 
sewing,  knitting,  etc.,  mending,  singing,  gymnastics,  tailoring,  gar- 
ment cutting,  machine  sewing,  ironing,  cooking,  and  FrObel  work. 

The  day  school  is  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.    The  subjects 
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taught  are  German,  French,  and  English;  single  and  double  entry  book- 
keeping, business  arithmetic,  commercial  science,  penmanship,  stenog- 
raphy, typewriting,  machine  embroidery,  sewing,  knitting,  etc.,  artistic 
ncedlowork,  industrial  drawing,  millinery,  and  tailoring. 

In  the  evening  school  the  tuition  fee  for  machine  sewing,  garment 
cutting,  and  ironing  is  1  mark  (2-i  cents)  per  month  for  each  subject; 
for  cooking,  6  marks  ($1.43),  and  for  the  other  branches,  1  mark  (2i 
cents).  In  the  day  school  tuition  is  from  3  to  12  marks  (SO. 71  to  ^^S.se), 
according  to  the  number  of  branches  taken  up.  An  entrance  fee  of 
60  pfennigs  (13  cents)  is  required  in  both  the  evening  and  day  schools. 
Total  or  partial  remission  of  tuition  fees  may  be  granted  in  merito- 
rious cases.  The  attendance  at  this  institution  was  as  follows:  Even- 
ing school— summer,  1900,  211;  winter,  1900-01,  263.  Day  school- 
summer,  1900,  391;  winter,  1900-01,  451. 

TBABE  A2n>  CONTnmATION    SGHOOL   FOB   BATTimS'  AFFBBN- 

TICES,  BEBIilir. 

This  school  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  bakers*  guild  of 
Berlin,  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  public  schools.  Instruction  is  given 
on  Wednesdays  from  3  to  5.30  p.  m.  There  are  two  divisions — a 
eontinuation  class  and  a  ti'ade  class.  In  the  foimer  the  instruction 
comprises  arithmetic,  German,  and  composition,  and  in  the  latter 
chemistry  and  bookkeeping.  The  total  attendance  was  183  in  the 
summer  of  1900  and  220  in  the  winter  of  lDOO-01. 

TBASS  SOEOOIi  FOB  BABBEBS  AND  HAXBDBBSSEBS,  BSBIiIN. 

Tliis  school  is  maintained  by  the  State,  the  city,  and  the  guild  of 
barbers  and  hairdressers.  It  is  in  session  from  the  end  of  September 
until  the  end  of  April.  Instruction  is  given  on  week  days,  except 
Saturdays,  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  Two  hours  per  day  are  devoted  to 
each  class,  except  on  Wednesdaj's,  when  each  class  is  in  session  four 
hours.  A  special  course  in  surgery,  for  journeymen  and  masters, 
18  held  on  Tuesdays  from  6.30  to  9  p.  m.  The  regular  instruction 
comprises  shaving,  hair  cutting  and  hair  dressing,  wig  making,  and 
ladies'  hair  dressing.  The  tuition  per  half-year  term  is  3  marks  (Tl 
cents)  for  apprentices  and  6  marks  (91.43)  for  journeymen,  for  shav- 
ing, hair  dressing,  and  wig  making;  15  marks  ($3.57)  for  ladies'  hair 
di'essing,  and  10  marks  (^.38)  for  the  lectures  in  surgery.  The  total 
attendance  in  1900  was  435. 

TBABE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  GTTUiD  OF  BASEST  KAKEBS  Ain> 
VZCSISBWOBEEBS,  BEBLnf. 

This  school  was  organized  in  1890  by  the  guild  of  basket  makers  and 
wickerworkers.  It  is  maintained  by  the  guild,  but  receives  financial 
aid  from  the  State  and  the  city.    Inslxuction  is  gratuitous  for  the 
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apprentices,  but  journeymen  and  adult  workmen  must  pay  fees  of 
4  marks  (95  cents)  a  semester.  All  the  guild  mcmbera  require  their 
apprentices  to  attend  the  school.  Apprentices  of  nonmembers  can 
attend  when  there  is  room  for  them.  Instruction  is  given  on  Sundays 
from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  The  school  offers  four  courses,  which  relate 
respectively  to  ordinary  basket  making  and  general  wickerwork; 
making  of  small  wicker  furniture;  making  of  large  wicker  furniture; 
fine  and  artistic  wickerworking.  In  the  summer  term  of  1900  the 
attendance  was  19;  in  the  winter  term  of  1900-01  it  was  21.  The 
expense  of  conducting  the  school  for  the  year  1898-99  was  2,309  marks 
($550),  1,520  marks  ($362)  of  which  was  for  instructors'  salaries. 

TBADB  AND  CONTINUACION  SCHOOl.  FOS  BLAOKSKXTHS, 

BEBLZH. 

This  school  is  conducted  in  one  of  the  public-school  rooms.  It  has 
two  divisions — a  continuation  class  and  a  trade  class.  Instruction  is 
given  on  Sundays  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12.15  p.  m.,  and  on  Wednesdays 
from  7  to  9  p,  m.  The  Sunday  classes  are  in  session  two  hours 
each,  and  the  evening  classes  one  hour  each.  The  continuation  course 
consists  of  German  and  composition,  arithmetic,  and  drawing  with 
compasses.  The  trade  course  comprises  trade  drawing  and  theoretical 
instruction  in  horseshoeing.  The  total  attendance  was  134  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  and  150  In  the  winter  of  1900-01. 

TBAIXE  SCHOOL  OV  THS  OUILD  OF  BOOXBZNDEBS,  BEBIJN. 

This  school  is  supported  by  the  city  and  by  the  bookbinders'  guild. 
It  Wiis  founded  by  the  guild,  but  after  a  few  years'  existence  as  a  pri- 
vate institution  its  utility  was  recognized  and  the  city  gave  it  liberal 
financial  assistance  in  return  for  a  controlling  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  The  courses  are  given  on  week-day  evenings  and 
Sunday  mornings.  The  workshops  of  the  Berlin  bookbinders  close  at 
6  p.  m.,  but  some  of  them  allow  their  apprentices  who  attend  the 
school  to  stop  work  at  4,  The  attempt  to  secure  a  half  day  for  the 
apprentices  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  school  during  the  week  has 
not  yet  been  successful.  About  one-third  of  the  pupils  in  the  school 
are  journeymen  and  the  rest  arc  apprciitices.  The  special  value  of 
the  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  private  establishments  the  division 
of  labor  in  the  trade  has  progressed  so  far  that  it  is  no  longer  usual 
for  an  apprentice  to  have  an  opportunity  to  perform  the  complete 
operation  of  bookbinding  during  his  term  of  indenture.  The  school 
is  supplied  with  workshops,  and  gives  training  in  every  branch  of  the 
trade.  Applicants  for  admission  must  show  that  they  have  had  two 
years'  experience  in  the  ti-ude.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  to 
make  hinders,  but  to  furnish  those  already  in  the  trade  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  greater  skill  in  their  work. 
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The  underlying  principle  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  is 
that  no  specialization  shall  be  allowed  until  the  pupil  has  had  a 
thorough  grounding-  in  all  the  various  branches  in  which  the  trade  is 
so  completely  divided.  The  first  course  is  on  general  bookbinding. 
The  prospectus  of  the  school  describes  the  work  as  follows: 

General  bookbinding:  General  explanation  of  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  courne 
of  inBtniclioD ;  the  general  preparation  of  books  for  binding,  including  treatment  o{ 
plates  and  such  matter  aa  is  intended  to  be  fixed  on  guards;  the  l)eatn)g  and  rolling 
of  books,  arranging  the  occliona  and  Bawing  the  cuts  for  3,  4,  and  6  cordfi;  selection 
of  thread  for  the  varioua  nzes  of  sections;  tightening  cords,  iHuting,  fraying  cortUi, 
gluing  the  book;  explanation  of  the  cutting  toote  and  the  cutting  machines;  trim- 
ming the  book  with  tools  and  machines;  faammeriog  the  backs  into  rounded  forms 
and  pre.t'sing  the  books;  tlie  various  kinds  of  edges;  selection  and  preparation  of 
boards  for  bciard  bindings,  half  and  full  linen  bindings;  selection  of  the  kind  of  lack 
and  treatuient  of  same;  wtting  the  back  and  the  boards  for  boanl  bindings;  making 
the  covers  for  half  and  full  linen  bindings,  and  fixing  the  aides  for  the  same;  select- 
ing and  working  the  boards  for  half-morocco  bindings;  setting  on  the  bindings  with 
the  various  kinds  of  sewing;  treatment  of  the  book  after  putting  on  the  iKianls; 
selecting  and  cutting  the  backs;  wlecting  and  distributing  the  cords  to  be  usetl;  the 
most  usual  kinds  of  leather,  and  methods  of  treatment  in  working  with  it;  shaving 
and  thinning  it;  general  discussion  of  materials;  inlaying  leather  in  leather  bindings; 
making  leather  cnmers  for  half-leather  bindings;  selet-tion  of  covering  papers;  use 
and  combination  of  tlie  various  colors;  covering  and  pasting  a  half-leather  binding; 
cutting  the  materials;  selection  of  bindings  by  the  pupil  himself;  lecture  by  the 
instructor  on  the  various  paetes  and  glues,  their  use  and  nietlxHl  of  working;  lec- 
ture on  the  apx)earance  and  form  of  well-bound  1)Ooks;  lecture  on  making  a  full- 
leather  binding;  making  various  kinds  of  cardboard  boxes;  mounting  of  ma]ie  and 
plans  on  linen  and  cardboard;  priming  and  \-amishing  the  same;  preparing  a  bind- 
It^  PelectiHl  hy  the  teacher  and  which  shall  serve  as  a  test  of  ability  and  be  the  1ni>is 
for  a  certificate. 

Gilding:  Cloth  backs,  treatment  for  blind  and  gold  tooling;  leather  liacks,  treat- 
ment of  the  various  colors  and  kinds  of  leather  for  blind  and  gilt  tooling;  titles  and 
stamping;  treatment  of  the  various  kinds  of  type;  combining  various  kinds  of  type 
for  back  titles;  names  of  the  varioua  kinds  of  gilding;  decorating  book  cnvcn>;  intro- 
duction into  the  use  of  the  ittamps  and  curved  Hues;  prcimring  the  glair  for  use  on 
cloth  and  leather. 

Edge  gilding:  Making  the  edges  of  a  book;  preparing  the  glair  and  the  ground  for 
^It  and  colored  edges;  scraping  the  edges;  polishing;  gilding;  decorating  the  edges; 
preparing  ^ges  of  several  colors;  general  discussion  of  the  preceding  and  problems 
on  the  same. 

Blank-book  making  and  marbling:  Blank-lwnk  making — Folding  and  preparing 
foi  sewing;  the  various  methods  of  sewing  with  thread  and  wire;  cutting  the  books; 
pressing;  varioua  kinds  of  edges,  colored,  marbled,  S|K)tted,  and  grained;  setting  on 
the  covers;  fonning  the  edges;  the  varioos  kinds  of  backs,  solid,  broken,  and  spring 
backs,  and  discussion  of  the  same;  covering  and  finishing  the  books;  interleaving 
with  blotting  paper;  indexing.  Marbling  the  book  edges — (General  diHCUSsion  of  the 
art  of  marbling;  marbling  apparatus;  preparing  Uie  gall,  uhoosing  anfl  preparii^ 
the  colors,  making  the  ground  and  testing  the  colors;  the  %-arious  kinds  of  marbling, 
small,  vein,  and  Turkish  marbling,  fancy  edges;  removing  marbling. 

Artistic  binding:  Production  of  artistic  bindings;  half  and  full  leather  bindings  after 
the  best  French  and  English  styles;  further  instruction  in  decorative  M'ork  for  those 
who  liave  taken  the  course  in  gilding;  back-title  work  and  decoration;  decoration 
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of  sides;  leather  inlaying  (leather  mosaics),  and  gilding  the  same;  coloring,  spotting, 
and  marblii:^  leather  and  preparing  the  colors,  mordants,  and  materials  therefor. 

GtAA  tooling:  Explanation  of  uee  of  tools,  preparing  the  paste  and  gluing  mate- 
rials; printing  and  tooling  on  raw  materials,  and  proper  placing  of  the  stamps  and 
dies;  blind  tooling  on  cloth-covered  books;  setting  up  letters  in  title  stamps;  exer- 
cises in  blind  tooling  on  book  co\'ers;  preliminary  title  stamping  and  treatment  of 
same  up  to  gilding;  instruction  in  placing  and  stamping  the  gold;  exercises  in  pre- 
liminary stamping  of  lin^,  comers,  and  titles,  and  later  the  stamping  of  the  same 
in  gold;  preparing  matrices  for  relief  work  and  blind  tooling;  color  stamping;  exe- 
cuting tooling  of  all  kinds  from  specimens  and  from  designs  of  the  pupil  himself  on 
I>aper,  cloth,  leather,  silk,  and  velvet. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  summer  tenn  of 
1000  was  71,  of  whom  17  were  journej'men;  during  the  winter  term  of 
1900-01  the  number  was  92,  of  whom  32  were  journeymen.  Appren- 
tices of  guild  members  pay  no  tuition  fee.  Apprentices  of  others  pay 
5  marks  ($1.19)  per  term.  Journeymen  pay  9  marks  (¥2.14)  per  term. 
During  the  term  each  pupil  generally  makes  thi*ee  or  four  bindings 
which  he  in  allowed  to  keep,  though  the  cost  of  the  leather  used  is 
charged  against  him. 

In  1898-99  the  total  expense  of  the  school  was  4,224  marks  ($1,005) 
of  which  amount  2,280  marks  ($543)  was  paid  for  instructors'  salaries. 
The  receipts  were  as  follows:  Tuition  foes,  529  marks  ($126);  contri- 
bution from  the  guild,  500  marks  ($119),  and  from  the  city,  3,195 
marks  ($760). 

SCHOOL  FOB  GABINETKAEEBS,  BEKLm. 

This  school,  including  the  school  for  turners,  which  was  united  with 
it  in  1806,  was  organized  by  the  guild  of  cabinetmakers  of  Berlin,  but 
is  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Prussian  authorities.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  trade  schools  that  owe  their  origin  to  guild 
action .  The  institution  is  divided  into  a  central  school  and  eight  branches 
located  in  different  quarters  of  the  city.  The  dii-ection  of  the  school 
and  its  branches  is  intrusted  to  an  industrial  committee  of  the  city 
named  by  the  city  authorities  and  consists  chiefly  of  leading  members 
of  the  guild  of  cabinetmakers. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  offer  instruction  in  all  the  branches 
of  ai'ttstic  woodworking.  The  courses  include  technical  or  trade 
drawing  and  designing,  modeling,  carving,  free-hand  drawing,  styles, 
and  the  technology  of  woods.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  various  courses. 

Free-band  drawing:  At  the  beginning,  the  drawing  of  simple  decorative  forms; 
then  conventionalize<l  plant  forms  and  their  arrangement  as  surface  ornament^  aa 
frieze,  as  checkerwork,  and  surface  carving. 

Projection  drawing:  Geometrical  drawing  is  used  as  an  introduction  to  this  class 
of  drawing;  front,  rear,  and  side  elevations  of  bodies;  diagonal  elevations,  cross 
flections,  and  unwindings;  constmction  of  moldings,  etc. 
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Wood  joining  and  rtylea:  Drawing  of  tlie  imptntant  joints,  mortiaes,  dovetulf; 
the  various  kinds  of  floorings  and  their  joints;  head,  intermediate,  and  foot  camnge; 
colnmns,  tmsaes;  sapporting  and  other  omamenta. 

Technical  drawing:  Drawing  of  building  and  cabinet  woodwork  in  working  draw- 
ings and  sketches  from  given  models  and  samples,  as  well  as  from  suggestions  of  the 
teacher;  d^gning  and  sketching  from  the  specimens  of  furniture  in  the  public  col- 
lections, and  independent  designing  of  work  for  building  operations  and  for  fnmitore 
making;  drawing  of  stain;  drawing  of  mountings;  fnnusfaing  of  rooms;  estimating 
various  jobs. 

Drawing  from  plastic  ornaments:  Drawing  of  oniamrata  from  plaster  casts,  wood 
car\-ing8,  etc.,  in  outline  and  with  shadows;  sfaadowa  are  drawn  in  various  styles, 

but  for  the  most  j^art  in  pencil. 

Perspective  and  shading:  Representation  in  perspective  of  bodies,  parts  of  furni- 
ture and  whole  pieces,  as  well  tsB  shading  iu  its  application  to  cabinetwork. 

Chemistry:  Lectures,  illustrated  by  experiments,  on  staining,  coloring,  and  polish- 
ing woods;  the  making  of  stains  and  colorings;  properties  and  presentation  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  wood,  eta 

Modeling  and  wood  carving:  Modeliug  from  casta  of  leaves  and  other  partd  of 
plants  from  conventionalized  plastic  specimens  and  from  photographs  and  drawii^s. 
In  connection  with  tlus,  wood  carving  in  plain  and  high  relief.  The  latter  work  is 
based  on  ornaments  used  in  the  trade. 

Tho  cla-sses  are  held  every  weck-daj  evening  after  working  hours 
and  on  Sunday  from  8  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  On  Wednesdays  classes  in 
trade  drawing  for  apprentices  are  held  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  ra. 
and  from  1.30  to  5.30  p.  m.  The  tuition  fees  for  the  first  terra  in 
technical  drawing  are  4  marks  (95  cents)  and  for  each  additional  term 
2  marks  {48  cents).  The  tuition  fee  for  each  of  the  other  courses  is  2 
marks  (48  cenfe)  per  term.  Needy  students  receive  free  tuition,  though 
their  number  may  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  paying  students. 

For  tho  la-^t  year  for  which  the  figures  are  available,  1898-90,  the 
total  oxpnnse  of  running  tho  school  was  28,518  marks  ($6,787).  The 
amount  received  from  students*  fees  was  5,334  marks  ($1,269). 

In  the  summer  term  of  1900  the  total  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  main  school  and  its  branches  was  779;  in  the  winter  term 
of  11*00-01  the  number  was  1,145. 

TBADE  AND  GONTHnTATION  SCHOOL  OF  THE  GUHiD  07  CHIMNEY 

SWEEPS,  BSBUN. 

This  institution  is  maintained  by  the  State,  the  city,  and  the  guild. 
It  has  three  classes,  a  lower  and  higher  class  for  apprentices  and 
a  class  for  journeymen.  Instruction  for  apprentices  is  given  on 
Sundays  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  5  to  7  p.  m. 
Tbe  journeymen's  class  is  held  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  ni.  on  Sundays. 
Each  class  is  in  session  four  hours  per  week.  Tho  instruction  com- 
prises drawing,  German,  arithmetic,  and  physics,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  chimney  sweeping.  Journeymen  and  nonresident  apprentices 
pay  a  tuition  fee  of  4  marks  (95  cents)  per  half-year  term.  Bcsident 
apprentices  pay  no  tuition  fee.  Tho  total  attendance  was  82  in  the 
summer  of  1900  and  74  in  the  winter  of  1900-01. 
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TBADE  SCHOOIi  FOB  CONFBCTIOIfEItS,  BEBXHT. 

This  institution  is  maintained  by  the  association  of  confectionery 
proprietors  of  Berlin.  The  classes  are  held  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  ra.  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
from  January  15  to  October  15.  The  instruction  consists  of  decorating 
tarts,  various  styles  of  lettering  in  glazed  sugar,  ornamental  work  in 
sugar,  making  flowers  and  other  objects  in  sugar  and  painting  and 
decorating  the  same,  modeling  objects  in  marchpane,  theoretical 
instruction  in  regard  to  the  art  of  baking,  conserving  fruit,  business 
management,  etc.  The  tuition  fees  are  4  marks  (95  cents)  for  appren- 
tices and  6  marks  ($1.43)  for  journeymen  per  quarter.  The  attendance 
in  1900  was  78. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  OABDENRBS,  BERLIN. 

This  institution  is  maintained  by  the  city  and  by  the  Prussian  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Garden  Culture.  The  classes  are 
held  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  public  schools  from  7  to  10  p.  m.  on 
Tuesdays,  AVednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  from  9  a.  m.  to  13  m.  on  Sun- 
dftvs.  The  class  instruction  is  mostly  in  the  winter  time,  exercises  in 
surveying  being  conducted  in  the  summer.  The  instruction  com- 
prises German,  arithmetic,  drawing,  bookkeeping,  botany,  fruit  and 
vegetable  culture,  study  of  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  plant  culture. 
The  tuition  fee  is  3  marks  (71  cents)  per  half-year  term.  The  attend- 
ance was  12  in  the  summer  of  1900  and  112  in  the  winter  of  1000-^1. 

TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  GLAZIERS'  017XLD,  BERLDT. 

This  school  is  maintained  by  the  State,  the  city,  and  the  guild. 
The  classes  are  held  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  public  schools  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  from  October  6  to 
March  31.  The  instruction  comprises  geometric  trade  drawing,  i.  e., 
pattems  for  glazing  work;  cutting  according  to  working  drawings, 
glazing  in  cumes,  making  picture  frames,  and  framing  pictures. 
Apprentices  ip&y  no  tuition  fees.  Journeymen  pay  5  marks  ($1.19) 
per  half-year  term.    The  total  attendance  in  1900  was  71. 

SCHOOL  FOR  MASONS  AND  OARPENTSRS,  BERLIN. 

In  this  school  apprentices  and  journeymen  masons  and  carpenters 
receive  such  instruction  as  they  can  not  get  in  the  shop  or  in  the  usual 
building  operations.  The  school  comprises,  first,  a  preparatory  class 
for  l)oth  trades,  and  then  a  series  of  classes  for  each  of  the  trades, 
covering  five  half-j'ear  terms,  so  that  a  student  requires  three  years 
to  complete  the  full  course. 

The  school  is  a  municipal  institution,  to  the  support  of  which  the 
federated  guild  of  master  builders,  masons,  and  carpenters  contributes. 
The  instructors  are  all  practical  men,  who  have  had  actual  experience 
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in  the  various  branches  which  they  teach.  The  instruction  is  given  in 
terms  of  twenty  weeks  each  (on  twenty  Sundays)  from  9  a.  m.  to  1 
p.  m.,  and  is  as  follows: 

I'REPARATORT  CT.ASS. 

Plotting  angles  of  the  various  sizes  met  with  in  practical  work;  construction  of 
regular  triangles  and  i>olyfionB,  of  curved  lines  (Bemicircles,  segments,  etc.)-  Deter- 
mining the  center  of  gravity  of  plane  figures;  locating  center  of  pc^cnts  of  archea 
from  given  dimensions.  Explanation  of  simple  bodies  with  the  awiintance  of  mod- 
els, drawing  of  ground  plans,  side  views,  etc.,  of  such  bodies  (cubes,  X"^<^tS  pyni- 
niidp,  etc.).  Detenuining  slanting  sections  through  several  of  these  balies  (with 
reference  to  plotting  out  joints  in  beams,  diagonal  sections,  arches,  etc, ). 

Vertical  and  horizontal  sections  through  hollow  bodies  and  their  representation 
ill  various  elevations  as  the  basis  for  the  study  of  sections  through  wall  openings. 
Drawing  of  cross  sections  of  bodies  which  resemble  the  simple  roof  and  arch  forms; 
constmction  of  vertical  and  diagonal  sections  in  places  where  they  occur  in  practical 
work.  Explanation  of  the  metric  system;  the  scales  on  wliich  working  drawings 
are  usually  nuule. 

CLASSES  FOR  MASONS. 

First  half  j-ear  (20  Sundays):  Explanation  of  the  rules  for  masonry  bondings  and 
their  application  to  problems  for  work  on  the  drawing  board  (with  the  aid  of  models); 
laying  walla  of  various  thicknesses  in  block  bond  and  cross  Iwnd;  laying  door  and 
window  corners,  right-angled  and  acute-angled  masonry  work,  round  and  cornered 
columns,  walls  with  isolating  spaces  and  with  chimney  bonds;  wall  arches  (round 
arches,  door  and  window  arches)  with  bonds;  masonry  for  foundation  work;  design- 
ing an  innde  and  oatside  view  of  a  window  opening  with  a  parapet,  a  cellar  light 
opening  with  lunette,  and  a  cellar  opening  with  stiurs. 

Second  half  year  (20  Sundays) :  The  development  of  the  principal  arch  forms; 
vaulting  Prussian  coping  between  walls,  arches,  and  supports,  with  dovetailing, 
etc.;  arching  a  dam  with  and  without  abutmenta;  laying  and  arching  a  lunette; 
scaffolding;  construction  and  arching  in  of  a  s|)herical  vault. 

Third  lialf  year  (20  Sundays):  Keview  of  the  development  of  the  principal  arch 
forms  and  their  effect  on  the  supporting  walls  and  columns;  construction  and  arch- 
ing in  of  the  spherical  vault  in  ita  various  forms  similarly  with  the  cross  vault  and 
crofs  arch;  counocting  the  various  arch  forms  and  the  static  principles  in  relation 
thereto. 

Fourth  half  year  (20  Sundays) :  Construction  of  the  staircase  according  to  the  plan 
usually  followed  in  Berlin,  both  in  stone  and  brick,  with  special  reference  to  the 
city  building  \Rwe.  Thiswork  is  arranged:  (1)  Copings  with  supports  at  different 
heights  between  the  floors;  raised  copings  between  joists;  laying  the  steps;  bonds; 
(2)  rules  to  be  olserved  in  setting  and  placing  steps  in  straight  and  winding  stair- 
cases; constructing  ribbed  and  other  moldings  with  the  size  of  the  etone  given  and 
the  kind  of  bond  specified;  bracing;  combining  stone  and  brick  work. 

Fifth  half  year  (20  Sundays):  Instruction  as  to  w^ork  on  the  building  site.  The 
work  includes:  Foundation  ditches,  water  supply,  working  out  the  building  linef>, 
laying  the  foundations,  measuring  the  height,  laying  walls,  columns,  chimneys,  and 
anrhes;  designing  and  constructing  the  various  arches;  erecting  scaffolding;  bracing 
work,  laying  and  constructing  supports;  measuring  and  placing  cut  stone;  prepara- 
tory work  for  the  various  kinds  of  arches;  joining  the  stonework;  masonry  work 
for  stairs,  and  joining  the  work;  erection  of  scaffolding  by  using  poles,  bolts,  etc.; 
introduction  to  work  on  polished  walls,  ceilings,  fa^^es,  etc.;  the  important  fea- 
tures of  the  building  laws. 
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CLASSES  FOR  CARPBNTEB8. 

First  half  year  (20  SuDdays):  Explanation  of  timber  work;  takii^  measnrements 
for  buildings  and  preparing  joistB>  framework  walls  and  wood  joints  need;  beama; 
Btrei^hening  the  beams  with  cross  pieces,  saddle  boards,  and  head  bands. 

Second  half  year  (20  Sundays) :  Explanation  of  roof  forms;  building  roofs;  length- 
wise and  cross  work;  arranj^ng  timbers;  the  various  roof  trusses;  hanging  and  sus- 
pension work. 

Third  half  year  (20  Sundays):  Hip  roofs;  arrangit^  girders  for  hip  roofs;  rib  and 
other  rafters;  determining  crosscuts  and  wood  lengths;  ironwork  an<l  bracketing; 
various  ways  of  joining  rafters  lengthwise;  construction  of  casings  in  wood. 

Fourth  half  year  (20  Sundays):  Construction  of  wooden  stairways  of  all  kbids, 
inclnding  details. 

Fifth  half  year  (20  Sundays):  Instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to  actiul  bnilding 
work.  It  covers  preparatory  and  completing  operations  in  erecting  arches  of  various 
kinds;  the  methods  of  joining;  roofing;  rafters;  stairways;  the  important  features 
of  the  building  regulations;  measures  for  preventing  dry  rot. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  school  in  the  optional  courso  on  first 
aid  to  the  injured"  {Samar'Uer  kuraus);  this  is  given  between  12  m. 
and  1  p.  m.  on  class  days  by  a  practicing  physician  to  such  of  the 
more  mature  students  who  are  able  to  keep  up  the  regular  class  work 
in  addition  to  this  instruction.  Journeymen  who  are  not  attending  the 
school  may  also  attend  this  course,  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 
Those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course  receive  a  medicine  chest. 

The  school  is  open  to  all  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  the  trades 
of  masons  and  carpenters.  The  fee  is  5  marks  ($1.19)  a  term,  though 
even  this  may  be  remitted  in  the  case  of  needy  students. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  the  school  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  located  in  different  x>ai*ts  of  the  city.  The  attendance  in  the 
classes  for  masons  was  165  in  the  summer  of  1900  and  220  in  the 
winter  of  1900-01.  The  number  attending  the  classes  for  caipen- 
ters  in  the  summer  of  1900  was  53  and  in  the  winter  of  1900-01  it 
was  56. 

In  the  year  1898-99,  the  last  year  for  which  financial  returns  are 
available,  the  total  expense  of  conducting  the  school  was  8,651  marks 
(12,059).  This  was  covered  by  2,010  marks  ($478)  received  from 
tuition  fees  and  1,436  marks  ($342)  contributed  by  the  guild  of  masons 
and  cai-penters  already  mentioned.  The  balance,  5,205  marks  ($1,239), 
was  paid  by  the  city.  Of  the  total  expense  incurred  for  the  school, 
6,536  marks  ($1,556),  or  about  75  per  cent,  was  paid  for  instructors' 
salaries. 

TSADE  SCHOOL  FOIL  PAINTEItS,  BEBUN. 

This  institution  is  maintained  by  the  State,  the  city,  and  the  painters' 
guild  of  Berlin.  The  school  is  in  session  from  November  1  to  March 
1.  The  evening  classes  are  held  from  5  to  8  on  week  days  and  the 
day  classes  from  1.30  to  4  p.  m.  on  week  days  and  from  9  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  on  Sundays.    Instruction  is  also  given  on  20  Sundays  during 
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the  summer  half-year  term.  The  instmctioa  comprises  drawing  ia 
outline  from  plaster  casts,  from  nature,  and  from  copy,  shading  with 
the  stump,  and  painting  from  plaster  casts.  No  tuition  fees  are  charged 
for  apprentices  of  members  of  the  guild.  Journeymen  pay  9  marks 
($2.14)  per  half-year  term.  The  attendance  was  19  in  the  summer  of 
1900  and  257  in  the  winter  of  1900-01. 

TBABE  SCHOOIi  FOB  PAFBB  HANOEBS  Ain>  DEOOBATOB8, 

This  school  is  maintained  by  the  State,  the  city,  and  the  paper 
hangers*  guild.  Its  purpose,  according  to  its  prospectus,  is  to  give 
apprentices  an  opportunity  to  secure  instruction  in  those  branches  of 
their  trade  which  the  workshop  can  not  give  them.  Instruction  b 
given  on  week  day  evenings  from  7  to  9  o'clock  and  on  Sundays  from 
9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  courses,  namely,  styles  of  decoration, 
technical  instruction,  and  technical  drawing  as  follows: 

Decoration:  Constructit^,  estimating,  and  drawing  patterns  uf  styles  vrbich  are 
used  in  the  trade;  foldings,  rosettes,  etc.,  from  given  meEWurements  in  one-tenth  of 
natural  Bize;  measurements  and  patterns  of  the  various  Btylee  of  canopies;  curtains 
for  beds,  bay  windows,  etc. ;  projections  and  perBi>ective  of  tenta,  with  patterns  for 
canvas  for  the  Mime. 

Technical  iustruction:  Lectures  on  decoration,  paper  hanging,  etc.,  problems  in 
technical  matters;  elemootary  work  in  dccoratiTe  patterns,  construction  of  simple 
geometric  figures;  drawing  of  flat  lambrequins  and  transferring  them  accoiding  to 
given  scales;  practical  execution  of  free  hand  sketches  of  decorations  for  windows, 
doors,  mirrors,  easels,  canopies,  comers  of  rooms,  etc.,  in  all  varieties  of  materials; 
decoratiooa  with  flags,  together  with  explanations  of  the  various  flags  of  the  Empire; 
hangi)^  curtains  in  various  styles;  draping  straight  and  curved  surfacee  in  varione 
styles. 

Technical  drawing:  Outline  drawing  and  shading  from  samples  of  materia  and 
free-hand  sketches  of  decorations;  original  designs  of  decorations  from  given  sprcifl- 
cations. 

Apprentices -who  have  finished  half  their  time  of  indenture  are  re- 
quired by  the  guild  to  take  the  courses  oflfered  by  the  school.  Others 
engaged  in  the  trade  also  have  the  light  to  attend.  The  apprentices 
pay  3  marks  (48  cents)  for  each  half-year  term,  while  othere  pay  10 
marks  ($2.38)  per  tei*ni.  In  the  summer  term,  1900,  the  attendance 
was  195;  in  the  winter  term,  1900-01,  it  was  205. 

The  total  expense  of  running  the  school  for  the  year  1898-99  was 
8,769  marks  (?2,08r),  7,280  marks  ($1,733)  of  which  was  required  for 
instructors*  salaries.  The  tuition  fees  amounted  to  1,830  marks  ($317); 
the  guild  paid  500  marks  ($119),  the  State  2,392  marks  ($569),  and  the 
city  4,547  marks  ($1,082). 

TBADE  SCHOOL  FOB  FHOTOOBAPHEBS,  BERLIN. 

This  school  is  supported  by  the  city  and  by  the  photographic  society 
of  Berlin.    Instruction  is  given  on  four  week-day  eveninga.from  7.30 
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to  9.30  and  10  and  on  Sundays  from  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  The  subjects 
taught  arc  picture  and  ne^tivo  retouching;  drawing  from  photographs, 
from  life,  and  from  piaster  casts;  experimental  chemistry;  the  optics 
of  photography,  and  water  coloring  and  painting  pbot(^fraphs.  The 
attendance  in  the  summer  of  1000  was  62  and  in  the  winter  of  190(M>1 
was  87. 

TBADS  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  OF  THE  POTTEBS'  OTTILD, 

BEBIilN. 

This  school  is  maintained  by  the  city  and  by  the  potters'  guild  of 
Berlin.  Tt  is  conducted  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  public  schools. 
Instruction  is  given  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  6  to  8  p.  ni. 
during  the  winter  half  year  only,  and  consists  of  theoretical  trade  lec- 
tures, trade  drawings  from  plaster  and  wooden  models,  arithmetic,  and 
German,    The  attendance  in  1900  was  49. 

TBADE  SCHOOL  FOB  PJtlNVJEJBS'  AJPFKUNTICES,  BKRLTN. 

This  school  is  supported  by  the  Berlin  Printers''  Union  and  by  sub- 
sidies from  the  city.  Instruction  is  given  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
from  7  to  9  p.  m.  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  tlie  public  schools.  It 
has  two  divisions — one  for  compositors  and  one  for  printers.  In  the 
former  instruction  is  given  in  typesetting  in  German,  Latin,  French, 
English,  and  Greek,  arithmetic,  theory,  and  drnwing.  .  The  division 
for  printers  comprises  instruction  in  German,  arithmetic,  physies, 
mechanics,  drawing,  and  theory.  The  tuition  is  3  marks  (71  cents) 
for  apprentices  of  members  of  the  union  and  4.50  marks  ($1.07)  for 
all  others.  The  attendance  in  the  summer  of  1900  and  in  the  winter 
of  1900-01  was  710. 

TRADE   AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  OF  THS  QUILD  OF  SAD- 
SliERS,  TBIKMS&S,  AND  TBUNK  KAKESS,  BEIOiIN. 

This  school  is  maintained  by  the  guild,  but  occupies  rooms  in  one  of 
the  public  schools.  Instruction  is  given  on  four  week-day  evenings 
from  7  to  9  and  from  8  a.  in.  to  1  p.  m.  on  Sundays.  The  instruction 
conipri^;os  tratlo  di-awing,  tbeorj-,  bookkeeping,  and  pi'actical  work  in 
trunk  making,  harness  and  saddle  making,  and  carriage  trimming  and 
upholstering.  The  tuition  fee  is  2  marks  (48  cents)  for  apprentices 
and  6  marks  {-Si. 43)  for  journeymen.  Tlie  attendance  in  the  smnmer 
of  1900  was  127  and  in  the  winter  term  of  1900-01,  125. 

TBADE  AND  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  FOB  SHOEMAEEBS,  BEBLIN. 

This  institution  comprises  a  continuation  school  and  a  trade  school, 
each  of  which  is  separately  conducted  in  the  rooms  of  a  school  build- 
ing. It  is  supported  by  the  State,  the  city,  the  association  for  free 
Sunday  schools,  and  the  shoemakers"  guild.    Instruction  is  given  on 
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Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  on  Tuesdays 
from  7  to  10  p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  In  the 
continuation  school  the  subjects  taught  comprise  drawing,  bookkeep- 
ing, arithmetic,  reading,  and  German,  and  in  the  trade  school  technical 
lectures  and  study  of  matciials.  Apprentices  par  no  tuition  fees,  but 
masters  and  journeymen  pay  1  mark  (24  cents)  per  quarter.  The 
attendance  was  112  in  the  summer  of  1900  and  132  in  the  winter 
term  of  1900-01  in  the  continuation  school,  and  36  in  the  summer  of 
1900  and  76  in  the  winter  term  of  1900-01  in  the  trade  school. 

XSABE  AND  COHnNTTATION  SCHOOL  FOB  TAILOBS,  BlgRT.TW. 

This  institution  embraces  two  divisions — a  continuation  school  and 
a  trade  school.  The  classes  are  held  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  public 
schools  on  Mondays  from  4  to  8  p.  m.  The  continuation  course 
includes  bookkeeping,  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  German,  and  the 
trade  course  compnses  trade  drawing,  technical  instruction,  and  shop- 
work.  The  work  done  in  the  trade  cla.-$ses  includes  the  making  of 
garments,  ironing,  drawing  individual  parts  of  garments,  body  forms, 
etc.  The  tuition  fee  is  1  mark  (24  cents)  per  quarter.  The  attendance 
was  137  in  the  summer  of  1900  and  167  in  the  winter  of  1900-01. 

TBADE  SCHOOL  FOB  TINBHITES,  BEBLIN. 

This  institution  is  maintained  by  the  city  and  by  the  tinsmiths' guild. 
The  classes  are  held  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  public  schools.  The 
instruction  comprises  trade  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  archi- 
tecture.   There  was  an  attendance  of  122  pupils  in  1900, 

TBADE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  OUILD  OF  WAGON  ITAKTntB  AlTD  WHSEZ^ 

VBIOHTB,  BEBLIN. 

This  institution  is  supported  by  the  State,  the  city,  and  the  guild. 
The  classes  are  held  from  6  to  9.30  p.  m.  on  Wednesdays,  from  7.30 
to  9.30  p.  m.  on  Fridays,  and  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m,  on  Sundays,  in  the 
rooms  of  one  of  the  public  schools.  The  instruction  comprises  trade 
drawing,  lectures  on  trade  subjects,  and  practical  work.  Apprentices 
pay  no  tuition  fee,  but  journej'men  are  charged  2  marks  (48  cents)  per 
half-year  term  for  drawing  instruction  and  6  marks  ($1.43)  for  shop- 
work.  The  attendance  was  53  in  the  summer  of  1900  and  64  in  the 
winter  term  of  1900-01. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


TEABE  AHE  TECHRICAL  SEUCATION  IE  OEEAT  BEITaDT.  («) 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tho  English  elementary  schools,  which  correspond  to  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  in  the  United  States,  give  some  manual  training. 
There  are  also  finely  equipped  scientific  schools,  although  scarcely  any 
are  as  large  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  not  the  aim  here  to  coyer  cither  of  the  above  phases  of  edu- 
cation, but  only  the  trade  or  technical  training  of  artisans  ftir  their 
work.  For  reasons  which  will  soon  appear,  there  are  scarcely  any 
purely  trade  or  apprenticeship  schools  that  claim  to  give  a  boy  all  the 
trade  instruction  needed  for  him  to  become  a  journeyman,  even  aside 
from  the  attainment  of  speed,  which  work  in  the  shops  alone  can  give. 

The  New  York  Trade  School,  founded  by  Colonel  Auchmuty  in 
New  York  Cify  to  accomplish  the  above  purpoHc,  has  no  imitators  in 
Great  Britain  on  an}'-  considerable  scale  outside  of  a  few  art  industries. 
Yet  there  are  forty  or  fifty  schools  which,  on  a  large  scale,  and  some  of 
them  for  many  years,  have  given  a  close  approach  to  trade  instruction 
under  the  name  of  technical  education.  To  understand  just  what  is 
meant  by  this  and  to  prepare  the  ^vay  for  a  consideration  of  the  results 
and  the  present  condition  of  such  instruction,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  briefly  the  history  of  the  movement. 

For  reasons  which  need  not  be  considered  here,  about  the  only  form 
of  industrial  education  to  bo  found  in  Ireland  and  Wales  is  agricultural 
or  applied  science.  Certain  national  grant*?,  which  have  been  of  much 
use  in  England,  have  not  been  so  generously  bestowed  in  Scotland, 
nor  have  they  I)cen  so  available  for  technical  instruction,  but  there  is  a 
growing  desire  and  expectation  among  Scotch  educational  authorities 
that  a  fund  will  8t)on  be  applicable  to  this  form  of  education.  Some 
instruction  of  this  kind,  largely  in  general  engineering,  is  given  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  as  elsewhere  noted,  and  some  also  in  Dundee. 
It  was  in  Scotland  that  the  first  step  was  taken  for  the  technical  edu- 
cation of  artisans  as  far  back  as  1800.    A  physician,  Dr.  Bii-kbeck, 

oThe  ix>rt)on  of  this  chapter  relating  to  trade  and  technical  education  in  Great 
Britain  in  general,  from  page  987  to  page  1001,  also  the  statement  on  pages  114:*  to 
1144  relating  to  the  attitndo  of  labor  unions  generally,  wa«  prepared  fnr  this  r.-port 
by  Prof.  E.  W.  Beniis  after  a  study  of  the  subject  made  during  a  per^onai  xisit  to  that 
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then  lecturing  in  a  Glasgow  college,  became  so  much  interested  in 

the  intelligence  and  greed  for  learning  manifested  by  the  workingmen 
in  a  tinsmith's  shop  where  he  was  buying  some  apparatus  to  illustrate 
his  lectures  that  ho  arranged  a  course  on  physical  science  expressly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  mechanics.  Mechanics'  institutes,  which  owed 
their  inspiration  largely  to  him,  were  soon  founded  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  The  few  that  survived  became  the  forerunners  of 
some  of  the  large  modern  technical  schools,  but  in  their  original  fonu 
they  gave  little  technical  instruction  to  artisans,  save  along  the  line  of 
elementary  scientific  facts. 

In  1851  the  first  World's  Exposition  at  London  aroused  interest  in 
technical  education  and  furnished  funds  for  the  present  headquarters 
at  South  Kensington  of  that  and  other  departments  of  educational 
work.  The  science  and  art  departments,  intiitituted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1853  and  aided  by  its  grants  and  oversight,  helped  to  spread 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  a  genciul  knowledge  of  elementary 
science,  but  ignored  literature  and  language,  and  insuificiently  appre- 
ciated technical  and  trade  instruction. 

In  1870  the  first  act  of  compulsory  education  was  jmsrtcd,  36  years 
after  the  first  national  grant  for  popular  education,  but  it  was  not 
until  about  1880,  and  immediately  thereafter,  that  the  first  steps  toward 
the  modern  technical  education  of  artisans  can  he  said  to  have  Ixjcn 
taken  in  an^'  practical  way. 

The  wealthy  livery  companies,  or  guilds,  of  London  became  alarmed 
lest  their  funds  should  be  confiscated  through  the  exposure  of  their 
misapplied  endowments.  Nearly  all  these  companies  thereupon  united 
in  the  organization,  in  1878,  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
for  the  promotion  of  technical  education  throughout  Gi*eat  Britain. 
In  18S8  they  opened  the  Finsbury  Technical  College,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  a])o«t  $175,000,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  sc<'ured 
the  iittendanee  of  600  arti.sana  in  evening  classes,  where  more  or  less 
technical  instruction  bearing  on  their  daily  work  was  introduced. 
More  important  was  the  establiahment  by  the  institute  of  examinations, 
prizes,  and  other  aids  to  technical  classes  throughout  the  country'. 

A  second  factor  in  the  problem  now  appeared,  in  the  moving  into 
its  present  ((uarters  in  Regent  street  of  the  fii-st  polytechnic  institute, 
founded  by  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  at  an  expense  of  about  $400,000,  and 
combining,  in  a  remarkably  successful  way,  the  social  and  the  recreative 
sides  with  the  educational.  Classes  for  the  special  instruction  of 
artisans  in  practical  lines  were  such  a  successful  featui>e  of  this  insti- 
tution that  it  became  a  model,  in  this  as  well  as  in  its  recreative  features, 
for  the  eight  other  polytechnics  subsequently  established  in  London. 

A  third  agency  which  furnished  funds  for  many  of  these  polytechnics 
and  other  technical  institutions  in  London  was  the- charities  act.  It 
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diverted  an  income  of  about  $400,000  a  year  from  useless  charities, 
which  dated  back  many  years,  to  educational  work  of  a  more  or  less 
technical  chai-acter  for  wage-earners. 

A  fourth  factor,  in  the  early  eighties,  was  the  scare  over  foreign 
competition,  particularly  at  that  time  from  Germany.  This  led  to  the 
report,  in  1884,  of  the  Secoud  Royal  Commission  on  ^Technical  Educa- 
tion. A  very  important  feature  of  this  report  was  the  chapter  in 
Volume  11  on  Technical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
by  William  Mather,  M.  P.,  of  Mather  &  Flatt,  who  bad  already  begun 
the  famous  technical  school  which  is  still  kept  up  for  their  apprentices 
in  their  large  engineering  works  at  Salford.  Mr.  Mather  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  liberal  support  given  to  the  advanced  scientific 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  with  the  large  attendance;  also,  with 
the  fact  that  the  children  remain  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
fully  two  years  longer  on  the  average  than  in  England.  In  other 
parti)  of  the  report  the  technical  and  trade  schools  on  the  Continent 
were  fully  described. 

In  1888  came  the  organization  of  county  councils,  which  furnished 
some  of  the  machinery  for  the  subsequent  development  of  technical 
education  for  the  masses  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  not  until  1889,  how- 
ever, that  the  technical  instruction  act  was  passed,  which,  with  the 
customs  and  excise  act  of  1890,  rendered  it  possible  to  use  national  and 
local  taxation  for  the  technical  education  of  artisans. 

The  act  of  1889,  permitting  local  taxation  for  technical  education, 
provided  that  local  authorities  might  tax  themselves  a  "penny  in  the 
pound,"  which  would  yield  nearly  £700,000  ($3,406,550).  Scarcely  any 
conmiunitics,  however,  levied  this  tax  at  first,  and  at  present  only  about 
one-ninth  as  much  tax  is  collected  under  this  law  as  might  be  secured. 
The  importance  of  the  act  lay  in  its  preparing  the  way  for  the  use  of 
the  funds  rendered  available  by  the  act  of  1890.  The  latter  act 
undoubtedly  would  not  have  been  passed  had  it  not  been  preceded  by 
the  act  passed  the  previous  year. 

In  1890  the  Government  was  face  to  face  with  a  successful  league 
of  the  prohibitionists  and  the  liquor  interests  to  defeat  the  Govern- 
ment's proposition  for  buying  up  and  canceling  a  large  number  of 
liquor  licenses.  It  wad  near  the  close  of  the  session.  The  bill  set- 
ting aside  for  the  proposed  purchase  of  licenses  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  excise  tax  on  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  liquor  had 
already  gone  too  far  to  be  easily  abandoned.  At  the  last  moment  it 
was  suggested  that  the  funds  in  hand  might  be  yearly  handed  over  to 
the  local  authorities  of  the  Kingdom  either  to  use  for  technical  educa- 
tion or  to  relieve  from  local  taxation,  as  might  be  deemed  best  by  the 
community.  In  that  form  the  bill  was  passed.  With  the  slow  increase 
of  the  revenue  from  this  liquor  tax  has  come  a  corresponding  increase 
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of  what  is  uijually  known  as  the  residue  grant,  or  the  cuBtonid  and 
excise  grant,  to  the  local  authorities.  In  England  the  local  author- 
ities—the counties  and  county  borough  councils — receive  about 
£840,000  ($4,087,860)  from  these  sources.  About  £76,000  ($364,988)  is 
used  to  relieve  the  rates,  in  some  districts,  and  this  approximately 
balances  the  £75,000  of  local  tax  raised  in  other  districts  to  supple- 
ment the  national  grant  Of  the  £75,000  thus  allowed  for  the  relief 
of  the  rates,  or  taxes,  £42,000  ($204,893)  is  used  in  this  manner  in 
London,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  city  receives  more  funds  for  tech- 
nical education  from  the  guilds  and  old  charities  than  do  other  parts 
of  England.  This  residue  grant,  popularly  known  as  tiho  beer  money, 
or  the  whisky  money,  has  been  humorously  described  as  "drinking 
ourselves  into  a  higher  education,"  "making  the  vices  pay  for  the 
virtues,"  or  "the  payment  by  the  drinkers  to  the  thinkers."  Public 
sentiment  is  rising  in  favor  of  a  larger  use  of  the  powers  of  local  tax- 
ation for  technical  education,  and  for  broadening  its  scope  in  some 
directions  and  making  it  more  practical  in  others. 

Over  forty  so-caHed  technical  institutes  and  polytechnics  of  consid- 
erable size  are  now  flourishing  and  steadily  growing  in  England  and 
Scotland,  while  there  arc  many  smaller  ones,  and  new  institutions  are 
being  started  yearly. 

An  investigation  in  1SU3,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Eleventli  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  technical  institutions  in  42  English 
county  boroughs  was  £1,173,496  ($0,710,818),  and  of  the  land  £85,536 
($410,261).  The  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  in  1809,  gave  the  total  capi- 
tal expenditure  for  272  municipal  and  other  technical  schools  as 
£2,643,162  ($12,862,997).  In  52  towns  technical  schools  were  under 
municipal  management,  and  the  numl>er  tliat  are  being  transferred  to 
municipal  control  is  increasing  each  year. 

CHAKACTER  AND  EXTENT  OF  TECHKICAL  EDUCATION 

IN  ENGLAND. 

The  technical  instruction  act  of  1899  declared  tliat  '^'the  expression 
*  technical  instruction*  shall  mean  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
science  and  art  applicable  to  industries,  and  in  the  application  of 
sptH'ial  branches  of  science  and  art  to  siwcifie  industries  or  employ- 
ments. It  shall  not  include  teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade,  or 
industry,  or  employment,  but,  save  as  aforesaid,  shall  include  instruc- 
tion in  the  branches  of  science  and  art,  with  resi>ect  to  which  grants 
ttre  for  the  time  IxMug  made  by  the  department  of  si  ience  and  art,  and 
any  other  form  of  instruction  (including  modei*n  langut^os  and  com- 
mei-eial  and  agricultural  subjc(;ts),  which  may  for  the  time  being  be 
sanctioned  by  that  detmrtment  by  a  minuti<!  lai<l  before  Parliament  and 
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made  on  the  represeDtation  of  a  local  authority  that  such  a  form  of 
instruction  is  required  by  the  circumstances  of  its  district.  The 

expression  ^manual  instruction' shall  mean  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools,  processes  of  agriculture,  and  modeling  in  clay,  wood,  or  other 
material." 

The  definition  has  been  retained  in  all  subsequent  legislation  of  the 
general  Government.  The  science  and  art  department,  which  has  been 
intrusted  with  ihe  responsibility  of  interpreting  the  act,  has  sanctioned, 
one  by  one,  every  subject  taught  in  the  schools,  except  classics,  as 
coming  under  the  head  of  technical  instruction.  The  resnltof  this  and 
other  legislation  has  been  that  there  arc  no  secondary  schools  corre- 
sponding to  our  high  schools,  giving  general  culture,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation  in  England,  but  thei-e  are  a  large  number  of 
these  so-called  technical  schools  which  carry  on  two  lines  of  instruc- 
tion. One  line  is  general  scientific  instruction  with  scarcely  any  liter- 
ature, but  with  considerable  manual  training  for  those  between  the 
ages  of  about  14  and  17  who  can  afford  to  attend  day  classes.  Such 
work  is  also  conducted  in  evening  classes.  The  instruction  conducted 
in  the  evening  attracts  by  far  the  larger  number  of  students  and 
comes  nearer  to  being  trade  instruction.  In  some  schools  the  practical 
instruction  along  trade  lines  is  far  more  marked  than  in  others. 
These  evening  classes,  however,  and  a  few  day  classes  of  a  somewhat 
corresponding  character,  diflfer  from  what  would  be  understood  in 
America  or  the  continent  of  Europe  as  distinct  trade  schools  in  that, 
while  the  instruction  ia  both  theoretical  and  practical  and  is  intended 
to  bear  directly  upon  some  particular  trade  in  each  case,  the  purpose  is 
not  to  supersede  the  training  of  the  workshop,  but  merely  to  supple- 
ment it. 

The  pupils,  whoso  ages  range  from  14  to  50,  but  mostly  from  15  to  30, 
are  given  lectures  and  text-book  work  on  the  application  of  science, 
drawing,  and  art  to  their  particular  trade,  and  in  many,  although  still 
a  minority,  of  the  classes  there  is  given  the  opportunity  in  a  sort  of 
workshop  laboratory'  to  handle  all  the  tools  and  machinery  and  acquire 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  processes  of  a  trade  than  is 
attempted  at  the  bench  or  in  the  factory.  In  their  trades  most  of  the 
workmen  are  obliged  to  specialize  upon  some  one  portion  of  manufac- 
ture. The  schools  aim  to  supply  what  the  shops  do  not  give  and  to 
keep  the  student  abrea^^t  of  the  latest  developments  of  invention  and 
of  the  application  of  science  to  his  trade.  Of  coui-se,  it  is  impossi?ble 
in  an  attendance  of  2  or  3  evenings  a  week  of  about  2  hours  each  for 
about  35  weeks  in  the  year  to  gain  the  manipulative  skill  and  ■  speed 
which  is  obtained  in  the  workshops  and  factories.  It  is  conceded  by 
some  of  the  teachers  of  these  technical  classes  that,  with  more  time  and 
money  and  a  larger  amount  of  direct  workshop  instruction  in  a  trade 
where  science  and  knowledge  are  more  needed  than  manipulative  skill, 
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the  whole  of  the  trade  could  be  taught  in  the  school;  for  example,  in 
wood  carving,  engraving,  inlaying,  metal  chasing,  enameling,  china 
painting,  basket  making,  embroidering,  artificial -flower  making,  etc., 
which  require  oversight,  but  no  expensive  tools.  Such  complete  trade 
teaching,  however,  h  not  the  aim  of  the  present  technical  classes,  yet 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  character  and  come  nearer  to  direct 
trade  instruction  than  to  manual  training  schools.  The  term  "tech- 
nical education"  rather  than  "trade  instruction"  ia  preferred  in  Eng- 
land to  describe  this  kind  of  work.  Prof.  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson, 
principal  and  professor  of  physics  in  the  City  and  Guilds  Technical 
College,  declared  in  1897  that education  is  technical  only  as  far  as  it 
is  directed  to  the  training  of  the  individual  in  and  for  his  business  in 
life."  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  head  of  the  entire  work  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  Institute,  has  stated  that  technical  or  special  education  of  the 
engineer,  the  weaver,  the  cabinetmaker,  etc.,  was  to  l)e  placed  along- 
side of  the  special  education  of  the  soldier,  surgeon,  lawj-er,  and 
schoolmaster.  Each  is  equally  technical,  but  he  holds  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  practical  trade  teaching,  which  the  technical  schools 
are  attempting,  and  teaching  the  practice  of  a  tmde,  which  is  forbidden 
by  the  technical  instruction  act  of  1889  and  its  amendments.  Knglish 
teachers  often  quote  with  approval  the  remark  of  a  famous  head  of  a 
continental  technical  school  to  the  royal  commissioners  on  technical 
education,  "Pray  do  not  call  this  a  weaving  school;  it  is  a  school  of 
art  applied  to  weaving." 

In  England  it  is  held  that  legally,  if  not  practically,  trades  can  not 
be  taught  in  a  school,  but  it  is  held  also  that  trades  can  not  be  taught 
without  a  school.  The  English  educational  instruction  act  of  1889, 
which  declared  that  technical  instruction  in  the  meaning  of  the  act 
"shall  not  include  teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade  or  industrj'  or 
employment"  is  very  loosely  interpreted  by  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  That  department  can  not  recall  a  half  dozen 
iusto>nces  in  which  any  partrcular  class  suggested  by  local  authority 
has  been  denied  a  share  in  the  Government  grant  because  of  its  vio- 
lating this  act.  One  case  was  given  where  the  board  of  education 
refused  to  indorse  the  proposed  teaching  of  two  young  ladies  of  bend- 
ing metal  into  the  ornamental  forms  for  baskets.  When  a  local  coun- 
cil wanted  to  teach  nursing,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Government 
suggested  that  this  looked  too  much  like  teatihing  the  practice  of  an 
industry  or  employment,  and  advised  that  they  call  it  "teaching 
physios  and  medicine  as  applied  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick,"  and  iAm 
more  satisfactory  form  of  "  wording  was  adopted,  and  nursing  was 
taught  just  as  contemplated.  In  a  technical  educational  conference 
in  1897  the  chairman  held  that  there  was  no  trouble  about  teaching 
anything  desired  even  in  the  line  of  trade  instruction  under  the  act  Lf 
the  word  "practice"  be  emphasized  in  the  sentence— "It  shall  not 
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include  the  teaching  of  the  practice  of  any  trade,"  etc. — since  any 
school  might  truly  hold  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  practice  it  waa 
teaching  (the  shop  of  course  giving  the  practice)  as  it  was  the  trad& 
itself  with  just  enough  practice  to  fix  the  methods  and  principles  of 
the  ti'ade. 

The  fees  at  these  technical  institutions  have  been  little  more  than 
nominal.  In  London  they  are  usually  from  $1  to  $3  for  the  entire 
year's  session  of  about  8  months.  No. school,  so  far  as  learned^ 
except  Bradford  has  undertaken  to  derive  any  income  from  the  sale 
of  articles  made  by  the  students.  Donations  in  most  cases  have  bee» 
in  moderate  amounts  from  many  people  and  not  in  lavish  sums  from 
a  few.  Thb  expensive  laboratories  and  workshops  hare  been  a  heavy 
financial  burden.  On  top  of  this  has  come  (what  all  in  England  seem- 
to  consider  essential)  the  scheme  of  stimulating  attendance  and  interest- 
in  educational  work  by  a  great  nimiber  of  prizes  and  extensive  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships,  known  abroad  as  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 
According  to  the  regulations  governing  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
awarded  by  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  the  chief  distinction  seems 
to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  former  are  valued  at  about  £Q0  ($292) 
per  annum  and  are  good  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years;  while, 
the  latter  are  valu^  at  £6  ($24.33)  each,  if  for  evening  classes,  and 
as  high  as  £15  ($73)  if  for  day  classes,  and  are  good  for  one  year- 
In  other  words,  exhibitions  are  a  sort  of  short-term  scholarship.  A 
surprisingly  large  portion  of  every  English  catalogue  is  taken  up  with 
announcements  of  prizes  offered  for  the  next  year  and  of  prizes  won 
during  the  year  just  past.  This  need  of  all  the  funds  possible,  and 
this  eagerness  for  prizes,  not  onlj'  financially  valuable,  but  widely 
honored  throughout  Great  Britain,  has  furnished  a  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  technical  education  in  case  any  organization  should 
come  forward  able  to  give  prizes  and  grants  for  attending  workshop- 
classes. 

Such  an  organization  has  been  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London- 
Institute,  previously  referred  to.  It  has  so  shaped  its  examina- 
tions and  its  influence  as  to  have  been  decidedly  the  most  potent- 
factor  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  promotion  of  more  strictly 
workshop  trade  classes  than  was  apparently  contemplated  by  the- 
technical  instruction  act  of  1889  or  than  the  British  board  of  educa- 
tion was  naturally  inclined  to  indorse.  The  institute  in  1899  and 
1900  distributed  103  silver  and  156  bronze  medals  and  gave  money 
prizes  of  £i77  10s.  ($2,323.75)  distributed  over  59  subjects  and  over  a. 
large  number  of  technical  classes  throughout  Great  Britain.  The 
original  donations  by  the  Livery  Companies  of  London  to  the  institute- 
amounted  to  i;65, 610  ($319,291),  and  it  has  an  annual  income  from 
subscriptions  of  about  £20,000  ($97,330).    A  large  portion  of  this  is.- 
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Spent  in  supporting  advanced  technological  and  art  work  in  its  three 
London  colleges,  but  in  1899-1900  it  spent  upon  these  technological 
examinations  a  gross  suni  of  £T,272  ($35,389),  and  after  deducting  fees, 
a  net  amount  of  £5,508  ($26,805).  The  technological  examinations 
began  in  23  centers  in  18T9.  Of  the  202  candidates'  papers  in  T  ixih- 
jects  at  these  examinations,  151  passed.  In  1890,  out  of  12,022  stu< 
dents  at  219  centers,  6,667  took  the  examinations  in  4!)  subjects  and 
3,507  passed.  In  1900,  out  of  34,18!)  in  390  centers,  14,551  took 
the  examinations  in  64  technical  subjects  and  8,114  passed.  The 
examinations  are  offered  jMrly  in  the  following  subjects.  The 
first  list  shows  the  subjects  where  practical  tests  are  required  in 
the  examinations;  the  second  list  those  subjects  wherein  candidates  for 
examination  are  required  to  present  specimens  of  work,  and  the  third 
list  the  remaining  subjects. 
The  subjects  in  which  practical  testa  are  required  are  as  follows: 


Basket  work.{«) 

Bookbin(ling.{o) 

Boot  and  shoe  inannfacture. 

Bread  making  and  flour  cnnfecUonery. 

Brickwork. 

Carpentry  and  joinery.  («) 

Electric  lighting  and  power  transmiBsion. 


Goldsmithi>'  work.(<r] 

Masonry. 

Mine  surveying. 

Photograpby.(«) 

Pluml)ers'  work. 

Typ<^phy. 

Watch  and  clock  making. 


Following  an'  the  subjects  in  which  specimens  of  work  ai'e  required: 


Basket  work-C') 
Bookbinding.(  '*) 
Cabinetniaking. 
Carpentry  and  joinery.  (*) 
Cotton  weaving. 
GukLimiths'  work.('') 
Jute  weaving. 
Linen  weaving. 
Mechanical  engineering. 
Metal  plate  work. 
Painters'  and  decorators'  work. 
Photography.  (*) 

The  remaining  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Alkali  manufacture. 
Brewing. 

Buitden'  qnantities. 
Calico  and  linen  printing. 

Coal-tar  products. 
Cotton  and  linen  bleachii^ 
Cott<»n  dyeing. 
Cotton  spinning. 
Dref«ing  of  ekins. 
Electroplating  and  deposition. 


Plasterers'  work. 
Bail-carrif^  building. 
Road-carriage  building. 
Ship  carpentry. 
Ship  joinery. 
Silk  weaving. 
Silversiniths'  work. 

Wheelwrights'  work  and  van  and  cart 
building. 

Wool  and  worsted  weaving  and  design- 
ing. 


Flax  spinning. 

Framework  knitting  and  horaery. 
Oas  mannfacture. 
Glass  numnfacture. 

Hat  manufacture. 
Iron  and  cteel  manufacture. 
Jute  spinning. 
Lace  manufacture. 
Leather  tanning. 
Lithography. 


"Sijecimcn.-*  also  retjuire^l. 


c  t^:tif«)  U':'Xh  a\r<i  required. 
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Milling  (flour  maniifactare). 
Oila  and  bts,  including  candle  manuiac- 
ture. 

Faintere'  oils,  colors,  and  varnishes. 
Paper  manufacture. 
Pottery  and  porcelain. 
Baiaing  and  prepamtion  of  oEe& 
Bait  manufacture. 
Silk  dyeing. 


Silk  throwing  and  spinning. 
Slate  quarrj'ing. 
Soap  manufacture. 
Spirit  manufacture. 
Sugar  manufacture.  " 
Telegraphy  and  telephony. 
Wool  and  worsted  8|Hnning. 
Wool  dyeing. 


In  the  spring  of  1900  the  classes  in  which  the  largest  number  of 
students  passed  examinations  were  as  follows: 

CLASSES  OP  THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  LVSTITUTE  IN  WHICH  THE  LARGEST 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PASSED  EXAMINATIONS  IN  1900. 


ClMses. 


Cotton  KpinolDg  

CArpeatrv  joid  joinery  

TelesTHpny  and  telepfacHiy.... 

Mechanical  engineerlnff  

Brickwork   

OittoD  weaving  

Dressmaking  

Plumbing  

Wool  and  wom«d  weaving  

Masonry  

Typofrraphy  

Electric  lighting  

Boot  and  shoe  manufacture... 

Plain  cooking  

Metal  plate  work  

Bulldera'  quantitiM  

Painting  and  decorating  

Millinery  

Cotton  dyeing  

Raising  and  preparation  of  ore 
Iron  and  steet  manufacture. .. 
Road -carriage  building  


Students. 


689 
597 
553 
4* 

m 

474 
464 
410 

285 
373 
270 

m 

141 
141 
122 
121 
119 
113 
78 
72 
71 
71 


Classes. 


Mine  surveying  

Cablnetmailng  

Wool  and  worsted  spioniDg  

Rail-car  bnitdlng  

Gas  maoulacture  

Cotton  and  linen  bleaching  

Phot<wrapfay  

BookUnding  

Wool  dyeing  

Flour  tnannCacture  

Lithography   

Brewing  

Plain  needlework  

Ooldamilhs'  trade...  

Linen  weaving  

Plaaterers"  work  

Bread  making  

Jnte  weaving  

Calico  and  lineD  printing  

Framework  kiilttlEig  aiicf  hosiery 

Jutu  spinning  

Watch  and  clock  making  


Stndents. 


68 

m 

66 
64 
61 
<B3 
69 
61 
60 
45 
40 
S6 
Si 
83 
30 
29 
2S 
28 
26 
26 
23 
20 


The  following  schools  had  the  largest  number  of  students  that 

.  passed  the  examinations: 

Manchester  Technical  Strhool   666 

R^ent  Street  Polytechnic   332 

Technical  School,  Bolton  298 

Xorth  Hampton  Institute,  London  227 

Boyal Technical  Institute,  Salford   180 

West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  Glasgow   177 

School  of  Science,  Liverpool   176 

Borough  Polytechnic,  London   173 

Northern  Polytechnic,  London   169 

The  Institute  publishes  every  year  the  examination  questions  of  the 
previous  spring,  with  conuuents  of  the  examiners  upon  the  results  and 
with  a  syllabus  of  each  one  of  the  subjeet-s  to  be  covered  by  the  next 
examination.  This  syllabus  specifies  the  important  subdivisions  of 
the  subject  and  gives  references  to  a  large  number  of  the  best  books 
and  articles  in  magazines  and  trade  journals  or  reports  bearing  upon 
the  subject.   Classes  may  be  registered  by  the  Institute,  no  matter 
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where  situated,  if  they  have  been  taught  by  a  teacher  whose  qualifica- 
tions have  been  approved  by  the  Institute  and  are  under  the  direction 
of  a  proper  committee,  which  must  make  certain  statistical  returns  to 
the  institution.  If  ateacher  is  without  certain  certificates  of  practical 
work  and  teaching,  but  is  recommended  by  the  local  committee  as  pos- 
sessing special  qualifications,  the  Institute  may  approve  the  teacher. 
Students  may  take  the  examinations,  although  they  have  not  been 
studying  in  a  registered  class,  but  the  certificate  is  supposed  to  have 
more  weight  if  it  mentions  the  attendance  upon  such  a  class.  The 
examinations  are  usually  held  between  April  20  and  July  10  at  the 
local  centers  and  at  the  same  hour  for  all  the  countr}'  in  a  given  sub- 
ject. They  are  usually  in  the  evening,  from  7  to  10,  although  in  some 
cases  from  2.30  to  6.30,  or  even  until  7.30  p.  m.  The  annual  report 
of  the  Institute  gives  a  list  of  all  the  teachers  that  it  has  registered 
as  meeting  its  approval  in  the  various  technical  subjects. 
■  The  Technical  Educational  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  journal,  known  as  the  London  Technical  Education 
Grazette,  which  gives  valuable  data  about  the  London  institutes.  The 
number  of  evening  classes  of  the  more  strictly  technical  and  trade  type 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  board  in  the  winter  of  1900-1901 


■were: 

Building  trades   371 

Art  industries,  including  wood  carving,  chaeii^,  engraving,  etc   312 

Mechanical  engineering,  tel^raphy,  telephony,  electroplating,  electric  wiring  and 

fitting,  and  other  electrical  industries   129 

Lithography   76 

House-famishing  trades   31 

Boot  and  shoe  and  clothing  trades   23 

Carriage  and  van  building   16 

Leather  tanning  and  dyeing  trades   15 


The  total  of  the  above  and  other  technical  trade  classes  is  1,340. 
The  great  majority  of  the  above  are  in  11  polytechnic  and  technical 
institutes.  The  estimated  expenditure  of  this  technical  education 
board  in  the  year  ending  March  80, 1901,  was  £194,717  ($947,590),  of 
which  the  technical  schools  and  the  technical  departments  of  the  poly- 
technics absorbed  £85,500  (*416,086). 

OBSTACLES  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  devotion  of  the  English  to  sports  and  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  Boer  war  have  somewhat  retarded  interest  in  education  and 
serious  preparation  for  work  in  life.  All  English  teachers  deplore 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  education  among  all  classes,  and  in  tech- 
nical education  they  regret  that  the  theoretical  classes  dealing  with 
the  application  of  science  to  any  special  trade  are  not  as  popular  as 
the  practical  workshop  classes,  although  the  success  of  the  latter  is 
closely  associated  with  the  knowledge  of  theory.  ^  I 
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Class  distinctions  also  are  a  serious  drawback.  There  seems  to  be  a 
great  difficulty  in  mixing^  the  wage-earners  of  the  various  occupations 
or  the  wage-earner  and  the  clerk  and  foreman.  Hence,  in  the  tech- 
nical classes  cai'e  has  to  be  taken  lest  the  artisans  imagine  that  they 
are  being  ci'owded  out  by  a  higher  social  stratum  of  so-called  middle- 
class  students.  The  hours  of  labor,  while  fewer  in  England  than  on 
the  Continent,  usually  begin  so  early  in  the  morning — that  is,  about 
6,  with  an  intermission  for  breakfast — that  the  apprentices  and  other 
j'ouoger  workmen  are  too  sleepy  when  the  time  for  evening  school 
arrives  to  give  close  application  to  the  mathematical  and  some  other 
branches.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  many  places  to  get  employers 
to  let  off  the  students  of  the  evening  school,  if  under  21,  at  an  earlier 
hour,  or  let  them  begin  work  later  in  the  day.  This  has  been  done  in 
a  few  cases,  but  not  to  as  large  an  extent  throughout  the  country  as  is 
desired. 

A  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  technical  education  is  the 
indifference  of  employers.  There  is  little  marked  opposition  to  the 
schools  by  the  employers,  and  there  are  many  large  firms  in  every  eity 
that  indorse  the  work  heartily.  Some  give  prizes  for  excellence  in 
the  technical  classes,  and  also  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  fees  of 
their  workmen  at  the  trade.  Among  the  mass  of  employers,  however, 
there  is  comparative  indifference  to  the  work  of  the  institutes.  If 
employers  were  more  interested,  it  is  thought  that  they  might  encour- 
age a  far  larger  attendance  of  their  employees  not  only  by  shorten- 
ing the  daily  time  of  work  of  their  apprentices  and  other  young  men 
attending  the  institute,  but  also  by  advancing  those  more  rapidly  who 
could  show,  through  attendance  at  the  technical  classes  or  otherwise, 
that  they  had  especially  fitted  themselves  for  such  advancement. 
Teachers  of  trade  classes  and  the  principals  of  the  institutes  are  con- 
stantly asserting  that  there  is  more  need  of  educating  the  employers 
than  the  men  with  regard,  to  the  advantages  of  technical  instruction. 

Another  very  serious  obstacle — in  fact,  the  most  serious  of  all — is  ihe 
poor  general  education  of  the  English  workman.  Nearly  all  of  the 
artisan  class  leave  school  at  12  or  13,  and  after  earning  small  amounts 
in  doing  odd  jobs  about  the  streets  or  in  factories,  settle  down  at  15  or 
16  as  general  laborers  or  factory  operatives,  or  enter  upon  the  learning 
of  a  trade.  When  they  go  to  the  evening  technical  classes  at  15  or  16, 
they  have  forgotten  much  of  what  they  knew  upon  leaving  the  elemen- 
tary school.  To  bridge  over  this  gap  from  12  or  13  to  16  j'earsof  age 
IS  now  the  aim  of  all  English  educators.  The  trend  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  extending  the  compulsory  education  from  12  to  14,  as 
in  Germany  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  A  further 
suggestion  is  to  develop  day  continuation  schools  like  our  high  scbools, 
where  as  many  as  can  possibly  afford  it  can  have  a  chance  to  continue 
their  general  education  of  a  marked  scientific  and  manual  training 
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character  till  16  years  of  age.  Then  the  student  couid  begin  work  at 
14  to  16  in  bis  chosen  occupation,  and  be  able  to  take  adrantage  far 
better  than  now  of  the  evening  technical  classes. 

The  following  recommendations  to  the  school  subcommittee  of  the 
London  building  trades  will  serve  to  show  the  difficulties  now  con- 
fronting these  schools,  and  the  proposed  methods  of  meeting  tliem: 

EECOMMEXDATIONS. 

Finally,  wo  wish  to  make  the  following  distinct  recommendations: 

1.  That  every  eflfort  be  made  to  lengthen,  with  Parliamentary  sanc- 
tioHj  the  present  term  of  school  life,  including  a  raising  of  the  legal 
age  for  leaving  school,  and  that  between  13  and  15  opportunity  should 
Iw  afforded  for  special  instruction  in  manual  training  and  drawing. 

2.  That  no  restriction  whatever  should  be  placed  upon  the  persons 
attending  theoretical  classes  in  technical  subjects  apart  from  the  gen- 
eral requirements  that  the  members  of  the  class  should  be  capable  of 
profiting  by  the  instruction  atforded. 

3.  That,  with  a  view  to  enabling  artisans  to  become  qualified  as  gen- 
eral foremen,  mechanics  belonging  to  any  branch  of  the  building  trades 
be  permitted  to  attend  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  classes  in 
other  branches  of  the  building  trades. 

4.  That  the  learners  under  lU  years  of  age  and  improvers  should  lie 
permitted  to  attend  practical  classes,  provided  that  they  show  sufficient 
familiarity  with  the  trade  to  render  their  efficient  training  possible 
without  undue  interference  with  the  progress  of  the  class. 

5.  That  subcommittees  should  be  appomted  to  visit  and  report  upon 
the  classes  in  each  trade  and  discharge  the  other  duties  indicated  in 
the  report. 

6.  That,  in  the  teaching  of  the  purely  trade  classes  (evening),  and  in 
the  exauiinations  connected  with  them,  more  stress  should  be  laid  on 
methods  which  secure  mechanical  skill  and  quickness  of  workmanship, 
as  well  as  on  theoretical  knowledge,  and  students  should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  expend  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  labor  upon  elaborate 
models  of  no  practical  use. 

7.  That,  as  far  as  possible,  the  teachers  should  be  actually  engaged 
in  the  trade  in  which  instruction  is  given  br  thcui.  In  order  to 
secure  this,  special  classes  should  be  instituted  to  qualifv  competent 
mechanics  to  be  teachers,  and  for  this  pui*pose  the  polytecnnios  shoitld 
be  used  as  centers  of  normal  training. 

A  further  insight  into  the  situation  is  gathered  from  the  following 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  letterpress  and  lithograph  printing  crafts 
conference  of  teachers,  trade-union  leaders,  and  employers  from  all 
over  England,  held  in  London  January  25,  1901,  which  met  to  con- 
sider what  changes  should  l>c  made  in  the  syllabus  and  examinations 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  in  the  general  tech- 
nical education  of  printers  and  allied  crafts: 

1.  That  no  candidate  over  18  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to  sit 
for  the  preliminary  examination. 

2.  That  the  function  of  a  technical  institute  is  to  teach  that  which 
can  not  be  learned  in  the  works,  in  addition  to  thoroughly  teaching  all 
underlying  principles. 
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3.  That  there  might  be  some  slight  reduction  in  the  syllabus  of  the 
preliminary  grade,  so  that  young  pupils  might  be  intellectually  capa- 
ble of  mastering  the  whole  of  it. 

4.  That  ''composing  and  machine"  students  should  be  taught  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  each  other's  craft,  where  they  overlap,  particularly, 
to  prevent  one  branch  suffering  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
other. 

5.  That  employers,  managers,  overseers,  and  even  the  public  should 
receive  some  amount  of  instruction,  to  give  a  clear  id^  as  to  what 
good  printing  is,  and  how  it  can  be  secured. 

6.  That  emplo^^'ers,  managers,  overseers,  and  trade  societies  should 
throw  more  zeal  into  the  necessary  training  of  apprentices. 

7.  That  apprentices  should  attend  technical  classes  for  a  longer 
period  than  they  now  do. 

8.  That  pupils  should  attend  the  preliminary  class  for  two  years, 
oi*dinary  for  two  years,  and  the  honors  until  they  secure  a  first-class 
certificate. 

9.  That  employers  should  hold  out  some  inducement,  as  is  done  in 
the  postal -telegraph  department  and  the  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany, by  an  increase  of  wages  to  those  who  pass  the  examinations,  or 
monevprizes  for  each  stage. 

10.  That  pupils  should  attend  a  continuation  school  for  two  years 
(or  up  to  16  years  of  age),  then  one  year  for  the  preliminary,  and  two 
years  each  for  the  ordinary  and  honors  grades. 

11.  That  all  firms  should  have  a  clause  in  the  apprentices'  indentures 
providing  that  the  apprentices  should  make  certain  attendances  at 
technical  schools. 

13.  That,  as  before,  no  certificate  be  given  for  the  preliminary 
grade. 

13.  That  the  London  School  Board  be  approached  to  provide  classes 
in  their  continuation  schools  suitable  for  technical  printing  students 

and  others. 

14.  That  the  instruction  should  be  so  broad  and  general  in  its  scope 
as  to  allow  for  any  employee  becoming  a  master  printer,  and  should 
aim  at  giving  all  the  neces.sury  information  for  such  eventuality, 

15.  That  greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  apprentices. 

16.  That,  having  regard  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  sound  elemen- 
tar}'  education  to  the  future  advancement  of  a  printer  in  his  trade,  the 
compulsory  school  age  should  be  raised  to  14. 

17.  That  it  is  undesirable  that  apprentices  should  bo  admitted  to 
technical  classes  until  the}'  can  satisfy  the  principal  of  the  institute 
that  their  geueml  education  is  such  that  they  are  able  to  benefit  by  the 
instruction. 

18.  That  elementary  principles  and  practice  of  drawing  be  included 
in  the  syllabus.  That  for  litnog'rai)hic  printers  and  machine  minders 
such  drawing  should  be  of  a  mecuanical  nature,  in  addition  to  the  broad 
principles  of  art.  For  the  compositor  it  should  be  expected  that  in  a 
rough  way  he  should  be  able  to  sketch  out  designs. 

19.  That  a  circular  be  sent  to  all  county  councils  accentuating  the 
importance  of  providing  ample  appliances  for  practical  deinonstration 
in  the  printing  crafts. 

20.  That  for  practical  tests  all  candidates  should  go  to  one  center, 
where  all  will  be  imder  similar  conditions. 
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21.  That  the  practical  tests  should  consist  of  some  tire  or  six  exami- 
nations, upon  different  classes  of  work,  conducted  during  the  session. 

32.  That  the  aim  of  technical  instruction  should  not  oe  wholly  for 
examinations,  but  should  be  to  secure  thomugch  piuctical  education  in 

the  craft. 

ii3.  That  machinery  for  cla.ss  instruction  might  be  hired  for  each 
session,  and  county  councils  mi^ht  get  it  hired  at  a  lower  rate  than  by 
the  in.stitutes,  such  a  matter  being  dealt  with  by  each  loc^ality. 

24.  That  an  advisor}'  committee  bo  appointed  to  assist  in  revising 
the  syllabus,  in  limiting  the  scope  of  the  questions  in  the  grades,  in 
the  appointiiient  of  examiners,  and  in  other  ways. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  of  the  workshop  classes  are  found  to  require  three  quali- 
fications: First,  practical  familiarity  with  the  work*  taught,  such  as 
can  best  bo  acquired  by  holding  a  position  as  foreman  in  some  first- 
class  establishment;  second,  most  of  the  scientific  and  art  principles 
applicable  to  the  work  taught,  and  such  as  can  be  acquired  in  the  best 
technical  institutes;  third,  natural  ability  as  teachers.  In  many  cases 
it  has  been  found  vcr}'  difficult  to  combine  these  qualities,  but  it  is 
becoming  less  so  with  the  age  of  the  institutes.  Some  of  the  teachers 
in  the  evening  classes  continue  to  practice  their  trade  by  day.  Where 
that  is  not  done,  special  care  must  be  exercised  by  the  teacher  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  latest  progress  of  workshop  practice.  In  some  cases 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  having  one  teacher  of  the  scientific 
principles  of  the  trade  and  another  of  the  workshop  principles,  but 
this  was  considered  only  a  makeshift,  and  does  not  always  work  satis- 
factorily. Neither  knows  exactly  how  to  fit  his  teaching  to  that  of 
the  other,  and  the  students  can  much  better  be  persuaded  to  take  up  the 
scientific  lectures  when  they  are  given  by  the  practical  foreman  who 
instructs  them  in  the  workshop. 

BENEFITS  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  benefits  of  this  technical  instruction  are  very  largely  brought 
out  in  other  portions  of  this  report.  The  student  is  benefited  as  a 
man  by  securing  a  better  education.  Where  trade-union  restrictions 
are  strong,  or  whei*e  the  apprenticeship  system  prevails,  he  may  not 
earn  full  journeyman's  wages  until  21,  no  matter  how  competent  he 
may  be  at  an  early  age  through  natural  ability  or  work  in  the  technical 
classes,  but  after  21  he  may  ad\'ance  rapidly  to  high  industrial  posi- 
tion, and  in  the  large  number  of  industries  where  these  restrictions  do 
not  prevail  tlie  student  will  find  his  financial  position  improved  through 
proficiency  obtained  in  technical  classes. 

Aside  from  improvement  of  the  workman,  two  other  benefits  are 
widely  noted.  One  is  the  greater  appreciation  by  the  purchasing  pub- 
lic of  the  good  quality  of  goods  and  of  the  artistic  side  of  house  fur- 
nishing— mediaeval  castings,  ornamental  brickwork,  enameling,  etc 
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The  other  advantage  most  widely  noted  is  that  of  the  trade  itself. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  developing  from  the  ranks  of  the  work- 
men a  superior  class  of  foremen  and  of  skilled  workmen,  or  it  may 
take  the  form  of  revealing  and  developing  to  untold  usefulness  the 
small  minority,  estimated  by  one  distinguished  principal  as  3  per  cent 
of  his  pupils,  who  arc  naturally  observant,  and  who,  under  the  train- 
ing of  these  technical  instructors,  arc  likely  to  become  the  great  invent- 
ors and  masters  of  industries.  Huxley  is  often  quoted  as  saying:  "It 
*  is  worth  spending  a  million  to  discover  a  Faraday."   Mr.  Bonnikson, 

inventor  of  a  rotary  escapement  or  kari-usel  lever,  which  has  revolu- 
tionized the  watch  manufacture  in  England  and  even  elsewhere,  attrib- 
utes much  of  his  success  to  the  training  he  obtained  in  the  British 
Horological  Institute. 

The  silk  ti-ado  of  Coventry  is  said  to  have  been  saved  from  decline 
by  reason  of  instruction  imparted  to  the  eons  of  employers  and  workero 
in  the  trade. 

Other  evidenees  of  the  value  of  the  schools  are  given  in  their  proper 
place  in  this  report,  but  the  greatest  evidence  of  oil  is  their  growing 
popularity,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  and  thei 
disposition  of  the  business  interests  in  control  of  English  city  gov- 
ernments to  increase  the  expenditure  for  these  institutions.  England 
is  learning  much  from  American  superiority  in  secondary  education 
and  in  the  magnitude  of  our  advanced  engineering  schools,  while 
America  may  learn  much  from  t^e  large  beginning  England  has  made 
in  supplementing  the  fast-dying  apprenticeship  system  by  technical 
evening  classes  foi*  artisans. 

* 

LNDIVIDUAX  SCHOOLS. 

Detailed  accounts  of  individual  schools  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
pages.  The  schools  of  England  are  fii-st  considered,  and  aiterward& 
those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

ENGLAND. 

»  mmOXPAlM  TEOHNIOAL  SOHOOI.,  BIBMINaHAlC. 

This  school  was  organized  in  1891  and  had  as  its  basis  the  science 
classes  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  which  were  taken 
over  by  the  new  school.  The  first  session  was  held  September  14, 
1891.  The  governing  committee  of  the  school  was  instructed  by  the 
city  council  to  establish  a  central  technical  school  with  both  day  and 
evening  classes;  to  provide  branch  technical  schools  "in  buildings 
adequately  equipped  for  the  purpose;"  to  appoint  a  principal  to  have 
charge  of  both  day  and  evening  schools;  to  armnge  a  scale  of  fees  no 
higher  than  had  formerly  been  charged  in  the  institute,  and  to  provide 
for  free  students — not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  those  admitted^  and  to 
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arraiifire*a  course  of  study  suited  to  the  raried  special  requirements  of 
students,  but  not  to  limit  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  Government 
department  of  science  and  art. 

In  arranging  the  courses  of  study  the  design  was  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  men  to  learn  the  scientific  laws  which  guide  the  operations 
on  which  they  are  engaged,  and  the  properties  of  the  materials  tiiey 
use,  and  thus  enable  the  artisan  to  become  a  better  workman,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  better  man,  through  widening  his  mental  vision. 
Aocoi'dingly  a  number  of  trade  courses  were  arranged  and  the  curricu- 
lum has  been  extended  from  time  to  time  until  its  present  scope  has 
been  reached.  The  teaching  is  required  to  be  as  practical  and  thorough 
as  possible,  and  considerable  time  is  therefore  devoted  to  the  labora- 
tories and  mechanical  departments. 

The  day  school  was  opened  in  September,  1891.  Its  object  is  to  give 
boys,  at  the  lowest  possible  fee,  a  general  modern  education,  specially 
fitting  them  to  take  part  in  developing  the  industries  of  the  town. 
The  course  of  study  is  more  scientific  than  that  of  the  grammar  schools, 
and  the  standard  of  instruction  is  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  higher 
g^ade  board  schools.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  scientific  and 
workshop  training,  and  general  education  is  not  neglected.  Pupils 
who  have  passed  through  the  day  school  are  well  fitted  to  engage  in 
the  local  industries,  and  to  nse  to  positions  of  responsibility.  In  most 
cases  a  youth  should  enter  works  at  the  age  of  16,  and  continue  his 
education  at  evening  classes,  such  as  are  offered  at  the  technical  school. 
Boys  may  enter  the  day  school  at  the  age  of  12,  in  which  case  the 
work  of  the  first  two  years  is  of  a  preparatory  character,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  basis  of  future  studies  in  science.  It  consists  largely  of  training 
in  exact  methods  of  work  in  the  laboratories,  in  the  wood  and  iron 
workshops,  in  the  drawing  ofSces,  and  in  following  the  studies  con- 
nected therewith.  After  the  first  two  years  the  boys  are  allowed 
gradually  to  specialize  on  those  subjects  which  are  likely  to  be  of  most 
use  to  them.  The  students  in  this  school  have  the  advantage  of  in- 
struction not  only  by  the  full  day  school  staff,  but  also  by  the  special- 
ists engaged  to  instruct  the  evening  clas-ses  in  technical  subjects.  The 
school  is  divided  into  thi'ee  sections,  the  preparatory,  the  school  of 
science,  and  the  technical  course.  The  three  main  divisions  of  the 
last  course  arc  mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and 
applied  chemistr3'. 

The  evening  school,  in  which  is  found  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
the  students  enrolled  in  the  institution,  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carry  ing  out  the  liberal  scheme  of  technical  education  rendered 
possible  by  the  technical  instruction  act  of  1889.  The  endeavor  of 
the  committee  was  to  provide  practical  instruction  on  bi-oad  lines,  so 
as  to  make  the  school  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  ail  the  local 
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trades.  The  school  does  not  underteke  to  teach  trades,  recognizing 
that  manual  skill  can  come  only  from  long  pitictice  in  the  shop;  but 
it  was  also  recognized  that  in  order  to  gire  the  most  effective  technical 
instruction  the  student  must  have  opportunity  of  handling  the  tools, 
and  learning  the  processes  employed  in  his  trade.  The  methods  of 
instruction  adopted  are  such  as  will  meet  these  requirements,  thus 
enabling  the  student  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles 
on  which  local  industries  are  based,  and  preparing  him  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  bis  daily  work.  The  trade  courses  are  two 
years  in  length,  and  are  so  graded  that  the  student  at  the  end  of  this 
tame  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  his  trade. 

The  curriculum  of  the  evening  school  covers  a  wide  field  of  instruc- 
tion. Besides  the  trade  courses  previously  mentioned  there  are  a 
number  of  departments  embracing  a  long  list  of  scientific  subjects. 
The  chemical  department  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  apply 
their  knowledge  to  a  business  or  trade  in  which  chemical  processes 
are  carried  on,  for  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers  of  chemistry 
or  analytical  chemista,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  some  insight 
into  the  science  as  &  help  in  other  subjects.  There  are  elementary 
and  advanced  courses  in  inorganic  chemistry,  first  and  second  stages 
in  Clonic  chemistry,  special  courses  for  chemists  and  druggists, 
senior  courses  in  chemical  philosophy  and  quantitative  analysis, 
special  work  in  chemistry  covering  crystallography  and  mineralogy, 
and  chemistry  for  bakers.  This  last  course  is  designed  to  furnish 
laboratory  and  practical  work  for  bakers,  and  also  to  apply  to  students 
requiring  a  scientific  knowledge  of  brewing. 

METALLUKGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  metallurgy  department  provides  a  four  years'  course  for 
stadenta  who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  metals.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  only  require  a  knowledge  of  certain  metals,  classes  are 
arranged  to  suit  trade  requirements.  For  engineers  and  tliose  engaged 
in  hardware  trades  a  special  course  is  given  in  iron  and  steel.  A 
course  is  arranged  to  give  instruction  in  the  metallurgy  of  copper, 
zinc,  tin,  nickel,  brass,  bronze,  and  Gciman  silver;  and  a  similar 
course  is  devoted  to  gold  and  silver.  There  is  an  advanced  (K>urse  for 
classes  who  wish  to  study  the  nature  of  ores,  and  other  bodies  in 
metallurgical  processes.  These  courses  cover  the  various  subjects  in 
such  a  general  scientific  manner  as  to  prepare  the  students  for  a  posi- 
tion of  more  than  ordinary  responsibility.  In  this  department  are 
also  special  courses  in  electro-plating  and  deposition,  and  an  element- 
ary course  in  metal  coloring  and  bronzing,  which  provide  ample 
instruction  to  enable  the  students  to  leave  the  school  equipped  for 
trades.   Following  are  the  metallurgical  courses  in  full: 
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Ehdropfnting  and  deposition. 


Special  course  for  elect  ropiatera  and  gilders:  Arran^rement  of  plant  in  the  work- 
shop; preparation  and  testing  of  solutions;  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  electro- 
depasition;  use  of  ammeter  and  voltmeter;  means  of  controlling  current;  preparation 
of  work  for  electro-deposition;  electro-deposition  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold;  strip- 
ping proce^ri^cH;  finishing  processes;  recovery  of  silver  and  gold  from  old  solutions; 
simple  electrotyping  processes. 

Special  course  for  brass  workers  and  nickel  platers:  Arrangement  of  plant  in  the 
workshop;  preparation  and  testing  of  solutions;  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  electro- 
deposition;  use  of  ammeter  and  voltmeter;  means  of  controlling  current;  prepara- 
tion of  work  for  electro-deposition;  electro-deposition  of  capper,  brass,  nickel,  tin, 
and  iron;  stripping  jjrocesses;  finishing  processes;  simple  electrotyping  processes. 

Advanced  course:  In  addition  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  first  year's  course 
the  following  subjects  are  also  taught:  Theories  of  electrolysis,  specific  resistance, 
polarization  of  electrodes,  thermochemistry  in  relation  to  electro-motive  force, 
electrochemical  equivalents,  miscellaneous  processes,  deposition  of  zinc  and  alloys, 
deposition  of  cobalt,  bright  silver  plating,  gal vano plastic  processes,  recovery  of  tin 
from  scrap  tinned  iron,  grouping  of  cells,  applications  of  Ohm's  law,  estimation  of 
potassium  cyanide,  estimation  of  silver  and  gold  in  plating  and  gilding  aoluUona, 
estimation  of  copper  and  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ordinary  electrotyping  solution. 

The  advanced  class  is  divided  into  two  sections — one  for  second-year  students  and 
the  other  for  third-year  students. 


Elementary  and  advanced  courses:  The  metals  in  common  use,  their  chemical  and  " 
pTiysical  properties;  the  atmosphere,  its  composition,  and  the  action  of  its  constitu- 
ents upon  different  metals;  formation  and  propertira  of  certain  metallic  oxides, 
chlorides,  sulphides,  carbonates,  and  acetateis;  classification  and  properties  of  the 
various  reagents  employed  in  chemical  metal  coloring;  electro-metaHnigy  in  relation 
to  this  subject;  management  of  depositing  solutions  and  correction  of  their  defects; 
electrotype  processes;  electrochemical  metal  coloring;  metallotihromes;  metals 
deposited  by  immersion;  principles  involved;  effects  of  light;  iridescent  films  and 
sensitive  color  compounds;  metal  coloring  in  relation  to  photography.  Cleaning 
copper,  brass,  sdnc,  iron,  etc.;  bright  and  dead  dipping,  scratch  brushing,  polishing; 
coloring  by  dry  and  wet  methods;  producing  \-ariou8  colors  upon  copper,  bra^,  and 
other  copper  alloys;  antique  colors;  deposition  of  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  and  copper 
by  immersion  processes;  deposition  of  copper  upon  brass  by  coloring,  and  snbse- 
quently  heating  the  metal;  preparation  of  acid  copperii^  solution  and  deposition  of 
copper  upon  brass ;  stopping  off  and  parcel  coppering;  coloring  parcel -coppered  work ; 
parcel  bronzing;  preparation  of  cyanide  coppering  and  brassing  solutions,  aud  deposi- 
tion of  copper  and  brass  upon  iron,  zinc,  and  other  metals;  mechanical  metal  color- 
ing; use  of  vaminbes,  bronze  powders,  etc.,  including  French  bronzing  processes. 

The  advanced  class  is  divided  into  two  sections — one  for  second-year  students  and 
the  other  for  third-yeu*  students. 


The  physical  department  is  devoted  lai-gely  to  electricity  in  its  varied 
applications.  Two  special  courses  in  mathematics  are  provided  as  a 
foundation  for  the  main  subjects  taught  in  this  department.  There  is 
a  (H)urse  in  theoretical  mechanics  and  one  in  physics,  embracing  heat, 
geometrical  optics,  hydrostatics,  sound,  and  general  physic*.  The 
couise  m  electricity  covers  the  broad  lield  of  electi'ical  enguieeringas  it 


Metal  coloring  and  bronzing. 
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applies  to  telegraphy,  telephony,  electric  lighting  and  the  distribution 
of  power,  and  electrical  jointing  and  fitting.  Students  taking  the  last 
subject  ai*e  given  such  exercises  in  practical  work  as  will  qualify  them 
for  an  electrical  occupation.    The  course  in  detail  is  as  follows: 

Electrical  jointing  and  fitting. 

Stage  I:  Use  and  manipulation  of  tools;  joints  in  copper  strip  and  wire  for  over^ 
head  conducton;  the  i.'arlons  methods  of  jointing  7-Btrand  cable,  and  jointing  by 
means  of  "Bleeves"  or  "couplings."  Insulating  joints.  A  lesson  is  given  each  even- 
ing on  practical  electrical  work.  All  necessary  material  and  a  complete  set  of  tools 
are  provided  for  each  student.  Students  are  advised  to  attend  classes  in  arithmetic 
and  mensuration  and  the  lectures  on  preliminary  electrical  engineering. 

Stage  II:  Methods  of  jointing  19-strand  conductors;  lead-covered  cables;  twin 
cables;  insulating  joints;  brazed  joints.  A  lesson  is  given  each  evening  on  sonie  Bub- 
ject  connected  with  wirii^,  cable  layii^,  care  of  electrical  plant,  etc.  All  necessary 
material  and  a  complete  set  of  tools  are  provided  for  each  student  Students  are 
adviserl  to  attend  the  dasses  in  arithmetic  and  mensuration. 

Stage  III:  Jointing  concentric  cables;  joints  in  armored  cables;  \*ulcanized  joints; 
jointing  gutta-percha-covered  wires.  Lessons  are  given  (so  far  as  time  allows)  on 
various  systems  of  overhead  and  underground  distribution,  the  localization  of  faults, 
etc.  Practical  instruction  is  given  in  measuring  "insulation."  All  necessary  mate-, 
rial  and  a  complete  set  of  tools  are  provided  for  each  student.  Students  are  advised 
to  attend  the  classes  in  mathematics.  The  work  in  this  class  la  of  an  ad^'anced 
character,  and  intending  students  must  either  have  taken  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  certificate  in  the  subject  or  obtain  the  sanction  of  ttie  principal 
before  joining. 

ENGINEEBING  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  engineering  department  there  are  courses  in  practical  geom- 
etry, mechanical  drawing,  machine  construction  and  drawing-machine 
construction  and  design,  applied  mechanics,  steam,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, graphical  statics,  structural  design,  hydraulicengineering,  gas 
and  oil  engines,  pattern  making,  and  fitting  and  turning.  All  of  these 
coui'scs,  except  pattern  making  and. fitting  and  turning,  are  designed 
for  mechanical  engineers  and  are  not  intended  particularly  for  artisans 
except  to  allow  them  to  acquire  a  better  theoretical  knowledge  of  their 
trades.  The  courses  in  pattern  making  and  fitting  and  turaing  are 
designed  to  teach  the  technique  and  handiwork  of  ti'ades.  Following 
are  the  courses  in  detail: 

Pattern  mainng. 

First  division:  This  course  comprises  study  of  tbe  various  kinds  of  materials  lued  in 
pattern  making;  the  use  of  standard  and  contraction  rules;  tools,  theirnames  and  uses; 
the  setting  and  sharpening  of  varioos  tools;  marking  and  sawing;  simple  face  and  edge 
planing;  edge  shooting;  boring  with  chisels  and  gouges;  plain  halving  and  dovetail 
halving;  glued  joints,  plain  and  tongued;  p^  doweled  and  screwed  joints;  wood 
angling,  plain  and  curved;  the  use  of  the  turning  lathe,  and  tools  employed  with  it; 
simple  wood  turning;  core  prints,  their  various  shapes  and  uses;  round  and  square 
bosses  and  facings  used  on  patterns;  round  and  square  core  boxes;  simple  patterns 
(various) ;  ample  molding  and  founding. 

A  course  of  practical  demonstrMions  of  the  methods  of  molding,  com^aking. 
and  casting  in  iron  and  steel  is  given  in  the  molding  shop  during  i|lieea»wnJOOQ  IC 
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Students  must  attend  regolarly  a  class  in  mechanical  drawing  or  madiine  con- 

striiction. 

Second  divieion:  In  addition  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  first  division,  this  couKe 
includes  the  nature  and  propertlea  of  various  wooda  used  in  pattern  making;  the 
jointing,  shrinki^e,  and  warping  of  wood;  the  use  of  the  circular  saw;  the  center- 
ing, fixing,  and  chucking  of  patterns  in  lathe;  the  doweling  of  patterns  and  core 
boxes  in  halves;  the  making  of  circular  work  in  s^^wts;  small  wheels  and  pulleys; 
•rm  core  boxes  and  sweeps  for  fly  wheels;  making  cylinder  pattsms,  pipe  pattemf), 
bends,  eta;  loam  boorda  for  pipe  and  eolomn  cores;  core  tem^ets  lor  [upe  flanges: 
core  piatea  and  striekleu  for  hend  pipe  cores;  simple  odd-etde  molding;  genenl 
molding  and  fonndry  work;  loam  molding. 

A  coarse  of  ptacti«-al  demonstrationi  of  the  methods  of  molding,  <«re  maikiug,  and 
casting  in  iron  and  steel  is  given  in  the  molding  shop  daring  the  aearioo. 

gtudestts  mmsk  attend  reguhurly  a  daes  m  mechanical  drawing  or  machine  eon- 
atmctioiL 

Fitting  and  turaiatff. 

First  and  second  divisions:  Vise — Chipping  and  filing;  nee  of  square,  calipers', 
rules,  hexagonal  and  angle  gauges.  Lathe — Use  of  band  lathe,  turning  to  templet 
and  meamrement;  exam])jes  in  simple  screw  cutting,  ^apii^  machine — >Shafnng 
flat  ear£acee;  ^nge  and  angle  work.  Drilling  maehine — DrilUng  botes  for  rleap 
mce,  tapping  and  templet,  etc.  Foi^ng — ^Toote  used  in  turning,  planixgr*  shapii^, 
borii^.  Drills  and  chisels — Hardening  and  tempering.  Instruction  is  given  regard- 
ing the  cutting  tools  used  on  various  machines,  forme  of  files,  chis^,  etc.  Students 
are  required  to  tako  both  vise  and  lathe  work,  and  muet  attend  r^iulariy  a  class  in 
mechanical  drawing  or  machine  constr^iction. 

Third  division:  The  course  incladee,  in  addition  to  the  work  stated  in  the  first 
and  second  divisions:  Vise— Samples  of  machine  i>arts  for  fitting  tf^ther,  scraping 
and  surfacing;  t^etting  out  samples  ol  work  for  {Waning,  shaping,  and  drilling. 
Lathe — (leneral  turning  and  screw  cutting;  V  thread,  stiuare  and  rifle  pitches;  1x>r- 
ing  aad  face-plate  work.  FUnii^r  maehine — Pr^uoation  of  test  pieces;  planing 
machine  parts.  Milluig  machine— Wheel  cutting,  square  ami  hexagonal  piece&  All 
work  in  this  class  will  have  to  be  done  to  standard  and  micrometer  gauges.  Practical 
instruction  is  given  ia  the  calculation  of  change  wheels  for  screw  cutting,  fomis  of 
testing  and  test  piocef,  and  other  workshop  details.  Short  lectures  are  given  ea<'U 
evening  on  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  hand  and  machine  cutting  toofc".  A  course  of 
practical  lesEons  on  to<^  making  and  temperiE^ia  given  in  the  smithy  during  ttie 
se!:'^ion.  Students  are  required  to  take  both  vise  and  lathe  worii  and  must  attend 
regularly  a  class  in  mechanical  drawing  or  machine  construction. 

BriLDIXG  TRADES  GLASSES. 

The  building  trades  cla-sses  cover  building  construction,  .saaitarr 
science,  carpentry  and  joinery,  masoniy,  and  plumbing.  Ruilding' 
consti-uction  covers  drawing  practice  applicable  to  building  in  general, 
and  the  course  in  sanitary  science  consists  in  lectures  on  hygiene, 
infectious  and  zymotic  diseases,  water,  air,  sanitary  plumbing,  etc. 
The  coursics  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  masonry,  and  plumbing  ai*e  to 
equip  students  for  advanced  ap^H'enticesbjp  in  these  trades^  Follow- 
ing are  the  building  trades  courses  in  detail: 

Otrpentry  and  joinery. 

Preparatory  courw:  Tools  and  their  actios,  in  ok;  timber,  different  kinds  mkI 
where  obtained,  aimple  exercises  for  use  of  variooa  toola  and  sin^e  joints;  draffins 
of  same  to  scale  and  isometric. 
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Students  mnat  regularly  attend  a  diawing  claaa  in  building  construction. 

Elementary  course:  In  addition  to  more  advanced  detul  of  the  preparatory  ayl* 
labua,  this  conrso  includes  the  nature  and  propertiee  of  the  various  kinds  of  vood 
used  in  carpentr}'  and  joinery  and  methods  of  seasoning  timber;  setting  ont  work- 
ing drawings,  etc.;  general  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  ledged,  framed  and 
braced,  and  framed  and  paneled  doora,  door  frames  and  door  jambe;  ordinary  eashes 
and  frames.  Joints  in  mortlee  and  tenon,  tusk  tenon,  fieh  tenon,  scarfing,  halving, 
simple  dovetailing  and  notching,  etc.,  and  also  joints  in  construction  of  various  roof 
trusses,  with  drawings  of  same,  etc. 

Advanced  course:  In  addition  to  the  Tork  on  the  etementary  course,  tlie  advanced 
course  consiBts  of  the  following:  Betting  out  working  drawings  in  joinery  wortc  on 
boards;  general  knowledge  of  ccHistniction  of  half-glass  doors  with  diminished  stiles, 
with  various  kinds  of  panels,  French  casements,  boxing  shutters,  circular  sashes  and 
frames  and  circular  work  generally;  skylights  and  lanterns,  bevels  to  Baine,  and 
oblique  work,  finding  bevels  of  hip  rafters,  jack  rafters,  purlins;  splayed  linings,  etc. ; 
intersection  of  moldings  at  different  angles;  method  of  strengthening  beams  and 
girders;  principles  required  in  framing  roof  trusses,  partitions,  bracing  gates  and 
doors,  hinging  and  modes  of  applying  them  to  obtain  clearance,  etc.;  methods  of 
throating,  weathering,  etc. ;  bending  boards,  gluing-up  work,  etc. ;  taking  sizes  and 
setting  stnught  and  geometrical  stain,  hand  railings,  etc. 

Senior  course:  Students  who  wish  to  try  the  honors  examination  in  this  subject 
are  recommended  to  attend  the  advanced  practical  class,  where  special  work  is  pro- 
viUe<l  for  them.  They  should  also  attend  the  drawing  class  in  honors  building  con- 
struction and  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  materials  of  engineering  and  processes  of 
coQstruction. 


This  course  includes  practical  instruction  in  masonry,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
instructor,  and  in  addition  each  student  is  taught  to  draw  to  scale,  set  out  and  cut 
the  molds,  and  prepare  the  various  parts  described  in  the  following  syllabus: 

Natnre  and  me  of  the  various  kinds  of  stone  in  building  arches  of  brick  and  stone; 
methods  of  striking  and  jointing;  definition  of  arches;  raking  and  stretching  moldings; 
columns,  their  proportion,  entasis,  twist,  etc. ;  circular  work,  development  of  curves, 
ramp  and  twist;  arches  circular  on  plan;  skew  arches,  niches,  etc.  Staircases,  defi- 
nition of  steps,  proportion  of  tread  and  rise,  curtail  step,  spandrel  step,  spiral  stair, 
stair  with  ijuarter  space  and  winders,  development  of  winders,  etc.  Mold  cutting, 
copying  drawing,  etc. ;  proportions  of  cement,  lime,  sand,  ashes,  gravel,  etc.,  in  con- 
crete and  mortar  for  various  purposes.  Practical  exercise  in  setting  out  and  working 
the  more  intricate  problems. 

A  special  feature  is  instruction  in  working  to  scale. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  also  advised  to  attend  a  class  in  practical  geometry. 


Elementary  courses:  AVorkshop  practice — Bfarking  off  and  catting  out  sheet  lead; 
simple  exercises  in  lead  bossing;  bending  i^pes  up  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Lecture  clasj— Simple  geometrical  problems  as  applied  to  plumbing,  with  reference 
to  roof  work;  simple  mensuration;  soldera  and  soldering,  their  composition,  prepa- 
ration, and  uses;  fluxes,  their  action  and  uses;  special  advantages  of  lead  burning; 
workshop  appliances,  etc. ;  constmction  and  action  of  valves  used  in  plumbing;  venti- 
lation of  pipes;  principle  and  construction  of  various  traps,  their  uses  and  relative 
advantages;  tools  used  in  plumbing,  their  forms  and  uses;  fitting  up  a  workshop; 
varieties  of  pipes  used  in  plumbing;  capacities  of  pipes  of  various  sizes. 

The  classes  in  geometry  for  sheet-metal  workera  and  pluml>ers  and  the  lectures  in 
sanitary  science  an  specially  adapted  to  stadents  in  these  classes. 


Masonry. 


Plumbing. 
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Advanced  courses:  Workshop  practice — The  properties  of  lead  and  tin,  white  and 
red  lead,  cemente,  ete.;  Boldersand  eoldering;  antograons  soldering  or  lead  haming; 
flaxes,  etc.;  tools  emplojed  by  plumbers;  cutting  ont  lAieet  lead;  setting  out  work 
from  working  dtawings;  roofing;  drain^,  external  work;  varieties  of  trape;  soil 
pipes;  ventilation;  drains;  water  supply  for  hooaee;  cisterns,  cocks,  and  valves;  braes 
work  used  by  plumbers;  water-closets,  their  fittings  and  supply;  baths,  laratoriee, 
and  urinals,  their  service,  trapn,  and  wastes;  hot  water  and  steam  ctrcttlation;  meters, 
valves,  reflectors,  etc. 

lectures — The  lectures  deal  with  the  following  subjects:  Geometry*  as  applied 
to  pinmbingf  mCTSuration;  properties  of  lead  and  tin,  white  and  red  lead,  oxides, 
and  cement;  autogenous  soldering,  solden,  and  ordinary  soldering;  drainage;  roof 
work;  water  supply;  soil,  vent,  and  waste  pipes,  their  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion; principles  and  construction  of  hot-water  supply;  principlee  and  actimi  of 
siphon;  principles  and  action  of  hydraulic  ram;  pump  work;  sanitary  arraDgements 
in  houses  and  buildings;  brass  work  used  by  plumbers. 


There  ai'e  metal  trades  courses  in  brass  founding,  gas  fitting,  and 
sheet-metal  work;  and  there  are  courses  in  typofpraphy  and  farriery. 
The  metal  trades  classes  are  as  follows: 


Workshop  practice:  The  course  in  brass  work  consists  of  molding,  casting, 
modeling,  reversing  in  lead  and  wax,  filing,  turning,  hammering,  screwing,  casting, 
hard  and  soft  soldering,  pattern  making,  saw  piercing,  construction  of  blocks  to 
produce  bends  and  scrolle,  chasing,  dipping,  and  burnishing,  filing  including  sur- 
face dressing  (such  as  scrolle),  with  filing  of  fiat  and  rounded  surfaces  to  drawings; 
physical  and  chemical  properiies  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  other  alloys;  turning 
with  hand  tools  to  pattern  or  drawing,  the  students  making  their  own  turning  tools, 
drills,  ete.;  screwing  with  chaser;  making  metal  and  wood  chucks;  molding  and 
casting,  including  making  the  odd  nde;  nae  of  the  oval  turning  chucks;  ham- 
mered work  in  brass  and  copper;  hardening  and  tempering  steel  springs  used  in 
the  brass-foundry  trades.  Those  students  who  are  sn£Sdently  advanced  are  allowed 
to  make  their  own  patterns,  core  bearings,  and  core  stocks.  The  course  also  includes 
hard  and  soft  soldering;  use  of  the  hammer,  rule,  compass,  gauge,  and  circular  saw; 
finishing  processes. 

Lectures:  The  lectures  deal  with  the  principlee  involved  in  the  work,  and  the  prop- 
erties of  the  metals  and  alloys  used. 


The  course  consiste  of  practical  instruction  in  the  making  of  cores  from  the 
molds  without  core  stocks,  the  drying  of  the  molds,  the  placing  of  patterns  in 
the  molded  pouring  processes,  etc.  Students  are  taught  the  spedal  nature  of  the 
sand  needed  for  various  kinds  of  work. 


The  workshop  course  includes  practical  instruction  in  jointing  lead  and  compo 
pipes,  in  meter  fixing,  and  in  the  use  of  the  pressure  gai^.  The  theoretical  work 
includes  the  making  of  full-sized  working  drawings  of  meter  connections  neces- 
sary for  fixing  meters  in  various  positions,  and  in  makii^  both  fall-aize  and  reduced 
sections  of  various  fittii^  and  pressure  gauges. 


METAL  TRADES  CLASSES. 
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Sheet-metal  aork. 


The  course  in  aheetrmetal  work  consista  of  cutting  i)attern8  on  geometrical  lines 
from  tin  plate,  sheet  iron,  zinc,  brasa,  or  copper,  and  testing  their  accuracy  as 
to  eize  and  shape  by  making  up  models;  various  methods  of  jointing  sheet  metal  by 
soldering,  grooving,  riveting,  double  Beaming  (or  knocking  up),  and  dovetailing, 
etc. ;  pUmialiing,  wheeling,  hollowing,  eettii^,  stretching,  and  wiring;  explaining  the 
use  of  the  precis,  stamp,  lathe,  wheeling,  and  other  machines  and  tools  used  for  the 
manufacturing  of  sheet-metal  goods;  the  pby«cal  and  chemical  properties  of  iron, 
tin,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  brass,  galvanized  iron,  and  tin  plate;  the  manufacturing  or 
refining  of  the  same;  eoldere  and  their  fluxes;  fuels,  their  composition  and  mode  of 
application. 

Short  lectures  are  given  each  evening,  of  a  practical  and  scientific  character, 
upon  matters  useful  to  eheet-metal  workers.  The  clasaee  in  geometry  for  sheet- 
metal  workers  are  arranged  for  students  in  connection  with  these  classes. 

There  is  a  comprehensive  lecture  course  in  typography,  and  those 
taking  it  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  linotype  machine. 
Lectures  on  farriery  are  provided  for  shoeing  smiths  who  may  wish 
to  become  informed  in  the  principles  of  their  work. 

Besides  this  long  list  of  subjects  for  boys  and  men  there  are  women's 
classes  in  cookery  and  dressmaking  in  both  the  day  and  evening 
schools.  The  day-school  courses  give  general  elementary  instruction 
in  these  subjects,  such  as  is  required  by  the  ordinary  housekeeper. 
The  evening  courses  are  more  extensive  and  thorough.  The  cooking 
course  covers  plain  cooking  and  the  dressmaking  course  fits  its  students 
to  earn  a  living  at  that  trade. 

The  conditions  of  entry  to  the  day  school  are  as  follows: 

No  pupil  will  be  admitted  from  another  school  unless  he  can  produce 
a  satisfactory  certificate  of  conduct  from  his  former  head  master.  To 
enter  the  school  of  science  a  boy  must  have  a  good  .knowledge  of 
English  composition,  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic,  including 
decimals.  For  admission  to  the  preparatory  course  a  somewhat  lower 
standard  is  accepted.  No  boy  is  admitted  unless  he  lives  with  his 
parents,  guardian,  or  near  relations,  except  with  the  special  permis- 
sion of  the  school  committee.  Boys  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  12 
and  upward,  but  may  not  commence  a  new  session's  work  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  16.  The  school  fee  is  i3  ($14.60)  per  annum,  and  the 
student  must  provide  his  own  books  and  stationery.  There  are  twelve 
entrance  scholarships  offered  annually  for  competition  among  the 
pupils  in  the  Birmingham  elementary  schools.  Six  of  these  scholar- 
ships give  free  admission  to  the  school  for  four  years  and  provide  a 
grant  for  maintenance  of  £5  ($24.33)  for  the  second  year  and  illO 
($48.67)  each  for  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  committee  awards 
two  scholarships  annually  which  entitle  the  holders  to  free  admission 
and  maintenance  to  the  amount  of  £5  ($34.33)  per  year  during  the 
term  of  the  scholarship.    Besides  these  the  Priestly  scholarahip  is 
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awarded  every  two  years  to  the  candidate  under  20  years  of  age  who 
stands  highest  in  the  prescribed  examination. 

The  management  of  the  school  is  under  a  technical  school  committee 
of  16  members,  besides  the  lord  mayor.  The  teaching  staff  consists 
of  1  principal  for  the  entire  institution;  for  the  day  school,  1  head 
master,  8  assistant  masters,  3  workshop  instructors,  and  3  assistants; 
for  the  evening  school  there  are  4  heads  of  departments,  36  lecturers, 
17  demonstrators,  11  workshop  instructors,  and  9  assistants,  making 
in  all  92  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Besides  this  there  is  a  secre- 
tArial  staff  of  6  members,  and  an  establishment  staff  of  13  members. 

The  attendance  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the  3'ear,  being 
greatest  in  the  fall  and  least  toward  spring.  The  average  attendance 
in  October,  1899,  was  3,739,  while  in  February  following  it  bad  fallen 
to  2,520.  For  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year  the 
attendance  was  3,869  and  2,880,  respectively.  The  2,520  students  of 
February,  1900,  were  distributed  among  the  dei»rtments  as  follows: 
Chemical,  305;  metallurgical,  294;  physical,  497;  engineering,  684; 
building  trades,  282;  metal  trades,  132;  mis<»llaneous,  160;  vromen's 
classes,  166. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  pressed  brick,  with  terra-cotta  trim- 
mings. The  main  wings  reach  a  height  of  eight  st-ories.  It  was 
erected  at  a  contract  price  of  £47,489  ($231,105).  During  the  first 
few  years  of  the  school  it  occupied  temporary  quarters,  and  the  new 
building  was  not  occupied  until  1895.  The  equipment  of  apparatus, 
machineiy,  etc.,  is  first-class  in  all  respects,  and  cost,  approximately, 
£12,000  ($58,398).  The  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  including  small 
additions  to  apparatus,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1900,  was 
£18,411  ($89,597).  Of  this  amount,  £8,013  ($38,995)  was  for  salaries 
and  wages  and  the  remainder  for  interest,  sinking-fund  account,  and 
general  incidental  expenses.  The  income  of  the  school  for  the  same 
period  was  slightly  more  than  £20,000  ($97,330).  Public  funds  con- 
tributed the  greater  portion  of  this  income,  nearly  £18,000  ($87,597) 
being  derived  from  such  sources.  The  city  of  Birmingham  was  the 
chief  contributor. 

The  Brass  Workers'  Union  paj's  part  of  the  fees  of  many  of  their 
members  or  apprentices;  the  Gun  Makers'  Union  does  the  same  thing, 
although  there  is  not  yet  any  special  training  provided  for  their  craft, 
end  the  master  bakers  pay  half  the  fees  of  many  pupils. 

Students  go  from  the  school  into  shops  as  apprentices,  but  they  com- 
mand higher  wages  and  earn  promotion  more  rapidly  than  those  who 
have  not  had  school  advantages.  Employers  prefer  the  school- trained 
apprentices,  and  in  one  instance  a  prominent  manu&ctnrer  of  high- 
Epeed  en^nes  allows  his  apprentices  to  go  to  their  work  one  hour  later 
than  usual  it  they  attend  the  evening  school.  The  schools  have  led  to 
improvement  in  shop  training. 
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The  work  of  the  school  has  t>€en  satisfactory.  The  attendance  upon 
the  day  school,  which  was  not  opened  nntii  1897,  is  not  as  large  as  is 
desired.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  connected  with  the  school  th&t  large 
results  can  not  be  expected  from  the  day  school  unless  more  money  is 
spent  upon  it.  It  is  su^ested  that  the  city  can  not  easily  raise  suffi- 
cient money  to  teach  trades  to  day  scholars,  and  that  to  do  this  each 
trade  should  raise  its  own  money  for  this  purpose.  The  evening 
school  is  open  three  evenings  a  week  to  those  who  work  during  the 
day,  and  a  large  number  of  workmen  avail  thonselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity.   Bather  more  than  half  of  these  are  under  21  years  of  age. 


This  school  was  founded  in  1887,  by  subscription.  In  1880  it  became 
a  public  institution,  in  part,  and  in  1891,  at  the  completion  of  the 
Jubilee  Memorial  Building  it  became  wholly  public.  It  was  designed 
to  give  instruction  in  general  science  and  art,  and  technical  and  trade 
instruction  in  textile,  building,  and  electricity.  Its  main  object  is  to 
develop  theoreticid  knowledge  and  practical  skill  among  the  ailisans 
employed  in  the  industries  of  this  immediate  community. 

Pupils  in  the  night  school  must  work  during  the  day  along  the  lines 
of  their  study.  Admission  is  by  examination,  and  these  examinations 
are  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  applicant. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  di\'ided  into  departments  and  these 
are  subdivided  into  subjects.  A  number  of  the  subjects  are  literary 
or  scientific,  and  are  not  here  referred  to  except  as  they  are  required 
for  a  haah  in  technical  work.  The  departments  of  instniction  areai*t, 
physics,  chemistry,  building  trades,  engineering,  textiles,  manual 
training,  and  one  for  commercial  and  domestic  subjects. 

In  the  art  department  instruction  is  given  in  fine  or  applied  art 
During  the  first  year  students  devote  their  time  to  elementary  work 
in  free-hand,  model,  and  geometrical  drawing,  and  to  the  theory  of 
perspective,  light,  shade,  and  color.  In  the  second  year  t^e  work  in 
decorative  and  textile  design  is  tbe  same,  but  in  the  third  year  stu- 
dents begin  to  specialize  according  to  the  course  they  intend  to  com- 
plete. Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  year  students  in  decorative  design  take 
up  the  various  phases  of  the  art,  witb  a  view  to  some  definite  purpose. 
Students  desiring  to  do  so  can  pursue  their  studies  through  the  sixth 
year  or  longer.  These  advanced  students  do  practical  work  in  design 
and  clay  modeling,  and  also  give  much  time  to  study  from  Ufe  and  to 
painting. 

In  the  study  of  textile  design  the  free-hand  copies  used  at  the  begin- 
ning.are  patterns  of  actual  fabrics,  so  that  ideas  of  design  and  taste 
arc  formed  while  the  student  is  learning  the  use  of  pencil  and  charcoal. 
Next,  he  takes  brush  and  color  exercises,  and  is  encouraged  to  attempt 
original  work.   The  third  year  includes  actual  work  in  fabric  in  the 
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weaving  department.  In  the  fourth  year  the  student  is  advised  to 
enter  the  weaving  department  and  take  the  regular  course  there. 
"When  he  can  produce  a  good  design  he  is  encouraged  tp  take  up 
advanced  subjects.  In  the  weaving  school  he  is  afforded  every  facility 
for  the  reproduction  of  his  designs,  so  that  his  instruction  is  practical 
and  complete. 

The  instruction  in  wood  carving  is  designed  primarily  to  be  of  serv- 
ice in  local  industries.  It  begins  with  the  necessary  drawing  exercises, 
and  continues  through  the  higher  theoretical  grades  and  pi'actical 
shopwork.  The  embroidery  class  has  for  its  object,  first,  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  taste  and  good  workmanship,  by  the  use  only  of 
the  best  designs  obtainable  and  by  teaching  the  technique  of  high- 
class  needlework;  and,  second,  to  afford  students  of  design  a  means 
of  seeing  their  working  drawings  applied  to  the  actual  materials  for 
which  the  designs  were  made.  The  object  of  the  instruction  in  this 
class  is  to  make  the  articles  produced  both  artistic  and  useful. 

In  the  physics  department  electrical  technology  occupies  a  prominent 
place.  The  courses  in  this  subject  are  arranged  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  or  are  preparing  to  enter  electrical  trades,  and  for  those 
who  desire  a  better  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  engineering 
on  account  of  the  important  part  it  plays  in  other  trades.  The  work 
begins  in  elementary  magnetism  and  electricity  and  advances  through 
the  varions  branches  of  electrical  study  until  the  course  in  electrical 
engineering  is  complete.  The  theoretical  work  is  comprehensive,  and 
there  is  sufficient  practical  work  to  equip  the  student  to  take  up  his 
selected  line  of  work. 

The  instruction  in  building-trades  subjects  covers  building  construc- 
tion, brickwork,  masonry,  and  carpentry  and  joinery.  The  foundation 
for  all  these  subjects  is  geometry  and  graphic  statics.  The  syllabus 
of  exfuninations  indicates  that  much  time  is  given  to  the  theory  and 
technique  of  the  subjects.  Every  phase  of  each  subject  is  taken  up 
and  thoroughly  discussed,  after  which  each  student  is  subjected  to  a 
rigid  examination. 

The  textile  department  provides  thorough  courses  in  practical  weav- 
ing, cotton  spinning,  and  textile  chemistry.  The  weaving  course 
embraces  ordinary  and  advanced  theory,  practical  cloth  construction 
and  analysis,  and  practical  weaving,  besides  textile  design.  The  theo- 
retical course  covers  the  general  principles  of  fabric  structure,  twill- 
ing, spotting,  color,  warping,  sizing,  warping  and  sizing  machinery, 
the  loom  in  all  its  parts,  principles  of  tappet  structure,  dobbies  (their 
use  and  construction),  picldng  mechanism,  pick  and  pick  arrangements, 
the  Jacquard  machine  and  its  use,  classification  of  fabrics,  damasks, 
double  cloths,  tapestries,  gauze,  and  many  other  subjects  relating  to 
the  production  of  cloths.  There  is  an  additional  course  of  lectures  on 
the  details  of  construction  of  various  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  cloths 
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and  tho  use  of  design  paper.  In  thU  course  the  student  is  supplied 
with  pieces  of  the  rarious  kinds  of  cloth  discussed  and  is  required  to 
analyze  them.  During'  tiiese  theoretical  studies  and  lectures  the  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  practical  work  in  the  weaving  shed  two  evenings  a 
week,  and  is  there  afforded  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  branches  of  work  and  classes  of  machinery  other  than 
he  is  able  to  get  in  his  daily  employment.  The  weaving  shed  is  lib- 
erally equipped  with  both  hand  and  power  looms  in  great  variety,  and 
the  student  can  exercise  his  skill  in  producing  all  kinds  of  cotton  cloths, 
from  plain  weaves  to  Jacquard  Icnos  and  tapestries,  brocades,  and  pile. 
He  makes  and  executes  his  own  designs,  and  is  thoroughly  trained  in 
all  that  is  neeessary  to  make  him  a  successful  weaver. 

The  complete  course  in  spinning  is  designed  to  cover  three  years. 
In  the  first  year  are  taken  up  the  geographical  position  of  the  cotton 
fields,  tlie  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  preparation  of  cotton  for  the 
market,  the  physical  properties  of  cotton,  tho  objects  of  mixing,  and 
the  principles  of  deaning  and  carding  cotton,  and  the  construction 
and  operation  of  cleaning  and  carding  machinery.  The  second  year 
is  devoted  to  tho  construction  and  operation  of  drawing  machines  and 
the  principle  of  drawing  slivers;  the  construction  and  operation  of 
combing  machines;  the  construction  and  action  of  roving  machines 
in  all  their  rariety,  and  accessory  appliances;  the  essential  features 
of  good  yam;  the  construction  and  action  of  the  mules  and  the 
methods  of  driving  them,  together  with  tho  effect  of  each  opera-^ 
tion  on  the  material;  the  construction  and  operation  of  ring-flyer 
spinning  frames,  and  the  bobbins  used;  and  calculations  of  speed, 
draft,  twist,  etc.,  in  connection  with  all  the  above-mentioned  machines. 
Th&  third  year's  or  honors  course  can  not  begin  until  the  student  has 
a  certificate  in  the  first  and  second  year  courses.  This  year  is  devoted 
to  character  and  quantity  of  waste  produced  and  its  utilization,  the 
preparation  of  waste  for  spinning,  what  machinery  is  necessary,  and 
the  character  of  yarns  produced;  the  production  of  doubled  yarns  for 
various  purposes;  testing  yarns  for  strength,  elasticity,  twist,  and 
moisture;  the  selection  of  raw  cotton  and  its  maniptriation  by  various 
machines,  noting  defects  in  machines  and  remedying  them;  the  con- 
struction and  planning  of  spinning  and  doubling  mills;  selection  of 
machinery;  schemes  of  drafts  and  speeds,  lighting,  heating,  ventila- 
tion, and  protection  against  fire;  arrangement  of  power  and  its  trans- 
mission to  machinery;  and  cost  of  production,  wages,  insurance,  and 
other  charges.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  instruction 
offered  in  this  department  prepares  the  student  to  enter  upon  advanced 
work  in  tho  mill. 

The  course  in  textile  chemistry  is  arranged  so  that  third-year  stu- 
dents in  the  textile  department  may  have  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  scientific  principles  underlying  ihe  textile 
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industry.  It  is  also  suitable  for  weaving  managers  and  overseers. 
The  course  of  instruction  covers  the  composition  of  air  with  refer- 
eacG  to  humidity  and  carbonic  acid;  water  composition  with  i-efer- 
enco  to  boiler-feed  waters,  boiler  scale,  and  antiincrustators;  bleach- 
ing agents,  disinfectants,  and  antiseptics;  acids  and  alkalis,  and  the 
commoner  metals,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  copper,  tin,  etc.;  the  microscopic 
appearance  of  fibers,  and  the  action  of  common  reagents  upon  fibers; 
the  classification  of  sizing  substances;  properties  of  glycerin,  fats, 
oils,  waxes,  soap,  starch,  sugar,  gluten,  dextrin,  etc.;  cotton  dyeing, 
and  mordante  and  theories  of  dyeing. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Blackburn  Master  Painters*  Asso- 
ciation, a  course  in  practical  painting  has  been  aiTai^ed  for  appren- 
tices who  may  desire  advanced  instruction  in  work  belonging  to  their 
trade.  This  work  has  been  conducted  through  one  session  only,  but 
has  been  found  to  be  very  usef  uL  Many  apprentices  made  great  prog- 
ress in  their  work,  and  it  is  believed  the  usefulness  of  this  instruction 
will  increase.  A  class  in  theoretical  and  practical  photography  is  pro- 
vided for  and  it  is  expected  to  begin  work  at  the  session  of  1901-02. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  21  instructor.  The  attendance  in  the 
day  school  is  about  55,  and  of  these  10  are  in  the  weaving  class;  the 
attendance  of  the  evening  school  is  1,800  in  all  grades,  of  which  300  are 
engaged  in  practical  shopwork,  100  are  electrical  students,  and  200 
are  in  the  weaving  classes. 

The  school  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  intelligence  and  ' 
'efficiency  of  the  working  classes  generally,  and  general  benefits  have 
come  to  local  industries. 

The  attitude  of  trade  unions  toward  the  school  is  very  friendly. 
Eleven  years  ago  the  management  explained  the  work  of  the  school  to 
the  unions,  and  disarmed  criticism  by  refusing  to  admit  pupils  to  the 
practical  classes  except  those  working  in  the  same  line.  Four  unions 
now  give  nearly  100  scholarships,  varying  in  annual  value  fromlOs.  to 
£1  ($2.43  to  87). 

.  Employers  prefer  school-trained  apprentices,  and  as  an  evidence  of 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  work  done  in  the  school  several  employers 
pay  half  the  fees  of  students  from  their  shops.  A  few  firms  paid  for 
a  time  all  the  fees  of  students  who  went  from  their  establishments, 
but  this  liberality  tended  to  produce  a  rush  of  ignorant  boys  into  the 
school,  and  the  principal  now  requires  all  to  pay  half  fees,  and  later, 
if  the  pupil  is  deserving,  the  half  fee  is  returned. 

The  school  has  led  to  improvement  in  shop  training,  and  its  work 
has  been  entirely  natisfactory  in  every  way.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
turn  out  finished  workmen,  but  aids  the  apprentice  to  attain  the  high- 
est perfection  in  his  trade. 
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TEOHNXOAL  SCHOOI.,  BOIiTOK. 

The  idea  of  a  technical  school  in  this  borough  was  conceived  in 
1887,  being  part  of  the  scheme  adopted  for  commemorating  the  Queen's 
Jubilee.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  offered  their  building — a  gift  equiv- 
alent to  £5,000  ($24,333);  the  subscriptions  received  amounted  to 
£6,000  (*29,199);  and  a  grant  of  £1,000  (*4,867)  was  obtained  from 
the  borough  corporation.  It  waa  not  until  1891,  however,  that  the 
school  was  started,  and  not  until  1892  that  the  well  equipped  building 
in  Maudsley  street  was  opened.  It  was  thought  that  this  building 
would  serve  the  town  for  many  years,  but  it  was  not  long  before  more 
spacious  premises  had  to  be  sought.  The  attendance  has  increased  in 
the  evening  school  from  338  at  the  first  session,  beginning  in  1891,  to 
2,400  at  the  eighth  session,  ending  in  1900. 

The  rules  and  regulations  provide  that  persons  shall  not  enter  any 
of  the  classes  unless  they  have  sufficient  preliminary  knowledge  to 
profit  thereby.  No  class  is  continued  unless  twelve  or  more  students 
enter  during  the  first  month  of  the  session.  No  student  is  admitted  to 
a  class  in  technology  unless  for  at  least  one  of  the  qualifying  science 
or  art  subjects  adapted  thereto.  Students  admitted  to  classes  in  prac- 
tical work  in  the  evening  school  must  be  emploj^ed  in  the  same  line 
during  the  day.  The  fees  in  the  evening  school  range  from  5s.  to  10s, 
($1.22  to  $2.43)  per  year,  and  in  the  day  school  the  fees  range  from  6 
to  12  guineas  ($30.66  to  $61.32)  per  year. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community,  and  as  cotton  manufacture  occupies  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  town,  subjects  pertaining 
to  it  have  prominence  in  the  schooL  Other  industries  are  not  neg- 
lected, however,  and  thorough  instruction  is  provided  along  many 
practical  lines. 

In  the  technical  day  school  the  subjects  of  instruction  covered  are: 
Theory  of  cotton  spinning,  cotton  spinning  machine  work,  and  spin- 
ning calculations;  theory  of  weaving,  fabric  structure,  designing  of 
fabrics,  drawing  design,  cloth  analysis,  weaving-machine  work,  and 
weaving-machine  calculations;  mechanical  engineering,  practical 
mathematics,  practical  work  at  vise  and  with  chief  engineering  machine 
tools,  sketching,  coloring  and  machine  designing,  wood  and  metal 
turning,  engineering  model  drawing,  and  engineering  geometry.  These 
subjects  are  distributed  under  the  three  general  divisions  of  cotton 
spinning,  weaving  Mid  designing,  and  practical  engineering.  Besides 
the  above-mentioned  subjects  there  is  also  a  department  in  the  day 
school  devoted  to  manual  instruction  in  wood,  metal,  and  wood  turn- 
ing, which  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  elementary  and  higher 
grade  schools  of  the  town.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  boys 
a  thorough  training  in  the  appUoation  of  drawing  and  in  the  use  of 
tools.  r-^       •  I 
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The  evening  school  courses  cover  more  comprehensively  all  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  under  the  day  school  and  a  large  number  of  other 
subjects.  Students  in  the  practical  classes  of  ih%  evening  school  are 
required  to  work  in  shop  or  factory  during  the  day  along  the  lines  of 
their  studies  in  school.  The  courses  in  cotton  spinning,  weaving,  and 
designing,  and  cotton  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  printing  are  very  Uior- 
ough.    The  details  of  these  courses  are  as  follows: 

COTTON  SFIKNINO. 

Preliminary  etage:  The  preliminary  class  in  cotton  spinning  is  held  on  TnesJay 
evening  during  the  seaeion,  and  ia  designed  to  give  Buch  students  as  desire  it  a  brief 
general  training  in  the  rudiments  of  cotton  epinning  prior  to  taking  the  usual  City 
Guilds'  courses.  The  lessons  include  very  brief  notes  on  cottons  and  on  all  the 
machines  and  prooeeaeB  of  cotton  spinning,  and  also  simple  calculations. 

First-year  coarse:  Geographical  position  of  the  world's  cotton  fields,  with  suitable 
soils  and  climates;  planting  and  picking  of  cottons;  the  chemical,  phyrical,  and  com- 
mercial properties  of  cotton  fibers;  special  featares  of  Sea  Islands,  Egyptian,  Bnudliao, 
Femvian,  American,  Indian,  and  other  cottons;  seed  cotton;  nse  of  ginning;  foot- 
roller  gin;  churkagin;  bow  gin;  saw  gin;  Macarthy  and  knife-roller  gine;  defects  in 
cottons;  various  notes  on  cotton;  mixing  of  cotton;  bale  breakers;  mixing  lattices; 
hopper  feed  arrangements;  objects  of  opening;  single  openers;  cages  and  fan  draft; 
double  openers;  exhaust  feed  and  delivery  tnmks  to  openers  and  scutchers;  calcu- 
lations;  objects  of  pcutching;  single  and  double  scutchers;  piano-fed  r^fulator; 
improvements  in  regulators;  two  and  three  blade  beaters;  conatruction  and  setting 
of  beater  grate  bars;  cage  bars;  lap  end  of  scutcher;  suitable  speeds;  prodactiona; 
various  notes;  calculations;  objects  of  carding;  different  kinds  of  cards;  action  of 
parts  common  to  all  cards;  coiler  motion;  Wellman  card;  roller  and  clearer  card; 
undercasings;  revolving  flat  card;  cover  plates;  various  methods  of  setting  flats; 
stripping  and  grinding;  clothing  and  setting  a  card;  calculations;  various  notes. 

Second- year  lectures:  Silver  lap  machine;  ribbon  lap  machine.  Comber — General 
action  of  parts;  duties  of  machine;  nipper  and  top  comb  mechanism;  timing  and  set- 
ting; detachingmechaniani;  varioua  details;  calculations.  Drawing  frame— Dutiee  of 
machine;  general  action  of  parts;  a)ilerand  roller  mechanism;  stop  motions;  vari- 
ous details;  calculations.  Bobbin  and  fly  frames — TTsea  of  machine;  general  descrip- 
tion; swing;  spindles  and  rallcn;  building  motion;  how  winding  ia  done;  bobUn 
and  flyer  leading;  differential  motions;  calculations;  various  detidls.  Self-actor 
mnle — Motions  and  processes  connected  with  drawing-out;  arrestation  of  parts;  twist 
motions;  backing-ofE  and  faller  locking;  drawing-up  and  fallcr  nnlocking;  quadrant; 
noeing  motions;  copping  motion;  fine-spinning  motions;  various  det^ls;  calculations. 
Ring  spinning — General  description;  roUera;  spindles;  winding-on;  mule  versus  ring 
spinning.   Flyer  throstle. 

Honors  lectures:  Selection  and  blending  of  cottons;  testing  and  commerce  of  cot- 
tons; methods  of  main  driving;  doubling;  the  twiner  mule;  ring  and  flyer  throstie 
doubling;  doubling  and  winding;  calculations;  reeling;  bundling;  gassing;  thread 
making;  practical  manipulation  of  scutehers,  cards,  combers,  and  draw  frames,  bob- 
bin and  fly  frames,  mules,  and  ring  frames;  mill  buildings;  arrangement  and  pro- 
portions of  machinery  for  coarse  counts,  medium  counts,  and  fine  counts;  waste  made 
at  each  process;  spinning  and  fancy  yams;  cost  of  production;  wages;  other  calcula- 
tions; roller  covering;  lighting;  heating;  ventilating;  humidifying;  insaranco;  test- 
ing, nseH,  and  commerce  of  cotton  yarns;  various  notes;  calcolations. 

Ordinary  grade,  second  year:  This  course  comprises  a  lecture  course  on  weaving 
mechanism  and  courses  of  lessons  on  textile  calculations,  fabric  structure 
and  designing.  The  lecture  conrse  xm  weaving  mechanism  a^mSst^ 
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Bobjeota:  ConBtructlon  and  fixing  of  native  aad  positive  acting  shedding  tappets; 
shedding  by  means  of  oedllating  tappets;  dobby  shedding;  also  native  and  positive 
acting  dobbiee;  the  Blackburn  dobby;  the  Keighley  dobby;  the  Burnley  dobby; 
the  Knowlea  or  American  dobby;  Jacquard  shedding,  single-acting  machines;  also 
double-acting  one-cylinder  machinca;  double-acting  two-cylinder  machines;  motions 
to  stop  the  loom  when  a  wrong  card  is  presented;  Jacquarda  of  special  construction, 
open-shed  and  cross-border  machines;  devices  for  increasing  the  scope  of  a  machine, 
thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  cards,  the  Bannister  or  double-scale  harness,  the  com- 
pound pressure  harness  for  damask  weaving;  damask  or  twilling  machines,  the  Bess- 
brook  Jacquard;  also  Tshdmer  and  Wein's  Jacquard;  building  and  dressing  a  Jacqoard 
harness;  commonarrangements  of  tie  upsfor  Jacquard  harnesses;  card-cutting,  lacing, 
and  wiring;  card-repeating  machinery;  essential  features  of  lap;>et  and  swivel  looms; 
picking  motions,  lever  pick,  Yates's  pick,  swivel  pick,  carpet  pick,  scroll  pick, 
Jackson's  pick,  pick-aud-pick  motions;  motion  to  impart  two  beats  of  the  slay  for 
one  revolution  of  the  crank  shaft;  also  Jerry-pile  motion;  letting-off  motions;  also 
taking-up  motions  of  a  special  character,  Pickles's  motion;  Whittaker'smotion;  con- 
tinuous-acting motions;  box-motions  for  check  looms,  Diggle's  chain,  "Wright  Shaw's 
motion;  Cowbum  and  Peck's  motion;  Whitesmith's  principle  as  exemplified  in 
Hacking  &  Co.'s  motion;  Hodgson's  motion;  the  Knowles  motion;  circular-box 
motion;  center  weft-stop  motions;  various  makes  of  loom  temples  and  their  suitability 
for  different  fabrics;  devices  of  a  special  character,  as  the  Northrop  device  for  auto- 
matically renewing  weft  without  changii^  shuttles  or  stopping  the  loom ;  Koss's  device 
for  automatically  changing  shuttles  without  stopping  the  loom;  the  Seaton  device  for 
inserting  picks  without  carrying  a  cop  or  bobbin  through  the  shed. 

The  course  of  lessons  on  textile  calculations  is  in  detail  as  follows:  Calculations 
relating  to  speeds  of  tappets;  calculations  relating  to  taking-up  motions  of  a  special 
character,  Pickles's  motion;  Whittaker'smotion;  continuous-acting  motions;  methods 
of  dropping  or  casting  out  hooks  of  a  Jacquard  machine  when  it  is  required  to  use  the 
mounting  for  a  coarser  reed  than  that  for  which  it  was  built;  to  find  aven^  counts 
of  yam  when  several  counts  are  used  in  tlie  same  fabric;  to  find  average  price  per 
pound  of  yam  inacloth  composed  of  various  colors  or  counts  of  yarn;  to  find  weight 
and  cost  of  material  of  each  color  in  a  striped  fabric;  to  find  weight  and  cost  of  mate- 
rial of  each  count  of  yarn  in  a  striped  fabric  made  from  ^'arious  counts  of  warp;  to 
find  weight  and  cost  of  material  in  a  piece  of  cloth  with  crammed  stripes;  to  find 
weight  and  cost  of  material  in  a  piece  of  cloth  figured  with  an  extra  warp;  to  find 
weight  and  cost  of  material  of  each  color  in  a  checked  fabric;  to  find  weight  and  cost 
of  material  in  a  piece  of  terry  cloth;  estimation  of  wages  for  winding;  waiping;  beam- 
ing; sizing;  drawing-in;  twistii^  and  weavii^;  from  given  data,  to  find  total  cost  of 
production  thronghout  of  a  colored  checked  fabric. 

The  course  of  lessons  on  fabric  structure  and  analysis,  and  designing,  considers  the 
following  Bubjectd:  Principles  of  fabric  structure  embodie<l  in  the  following  types, 
namely,  brocade,  damask  gauze  or  leno,  velveteen,  Bedford  dord;  corduroy,  terry, 
lappet,  and  snivel  fabrics;  practical  analysis  of  these;  designing  for  small-figured 
effects  to  be  woven  by  means  of  tappets,  dobbiee,  and  Jacquards;  designing  for  fancy 
leno  effects  to  bo  woven  by  means  of  tappets  and  dobbira;  analysis  of  more  diflScult 
examples  of  lenos;  designing  and  coloring  for  stripes  and  checks  suitable  for  shiitiugs, 
skirtings,  and  dress  materials;  practical  analysis  of  these;  designing  for  striped  efiecta 
for  bedticks,  awnings,  and  window  blinds;  employment  of  extra  warp  to  form  stripes, 
and  of  extra  warp  and  weft  to  form  spots,  checks,  and  all-over  patterns;  practical 
analysis  of  these;  backed  cloths,  their  construction;  items  to  be  considered  before 
preparing  a  sketch  for  a  Jacquard  design;  also,  method  of  transferring  it  to  design 
paper. 

Overlookers'  class:  This  class  is  restricted  to  men  actually  engaged  as  managers, 
overlookers,  carders,  fully  qualified  outfitters,  and  firat-class  honors  students.  There 
are  no  examinations  in  connecti<m  with  this  class,  and  any  stu^^^^^l^^^j^;^  ^ 
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tlie  examinations  of  the  City  nad'Guildi  must  attend  the  naual  claBaea.  The  lenona 
are  made  to  suit  the  special  requirements  ot  the  class  members,  and  oonrist  of  calco- 
lationa,  lectures,  cotton  and  yam  testJng,  and  practical  work. 


Ordinuy  grade,  first  year's  coaise:  This  fKnirse  comprises  inBtructi<m,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  yam  for  the  loom  and  in  weaving  mechanism,  a  couree  of  lessons  on  tex- 
tile calculations,  and  a  course  of  lessons  on  fabric  structure  and  analysis  and  design- 
ing. The  following  subjects  are  treated  under  preparation  of  yam  for  the  loom  and 
weaving  mechanism:  The  different  forms  in  which  yarn  is  received  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  its  subsequent  treatment  for  gray  and  colored  goods;  winding  frames 
for  warp  yam,  cop  winding,  and  drum  winding  frames,  winding  frames  for  w^ 
yarn,  pim-cop  winding  frame  to  wind  weft  upon  boblnns;  machine  to  wind  yam 
from  ball  warps  on  to  pim  boblnns;  quick-traverse  pirn  winding  frames  to  wind 
weft  upon  bare  spindles;  also  winding  uptm  pim  bobbins  by  means  of  conical  bowls 
and  beveled  disks.  Warping  and  warping  machinery:  Mill  waTpiI^(,  chain  warping, 
beam  warping,  sectional  warping;  the  theory  and  purpose  of  sizing  yam;  ingredi- 
ents employed  in  the  manufacture  of  "size"  and  their  object;  manufacture  of 
"size,"  mixing,  fermentation,  and  boiling  of  ingredients;  application  of  "size"  to 
yam  by  means  of  "dresser"  sizing,  "  ball "  sizing,  "elaeher"  sizing,  and  "hank" 
nzing;  also  comparative  merits  of  each  system;  dmcription  of  "slasher"  ating 
frame;  methods  of  beaming  or  winding-on;  relative  advantages  of  dy^g  yam  in 
the  cop,  honk,  and  warp;  also  of  dynng  raw  cotton  and  sliver;  hand-loom  shedding 
by  means  of  long  and  short  lams;  principal  parts  and  motions  of  an  ordinary  power 
loom,  their  object,  and  the  mechanical  principle  governing  each;  shedding  by 
means  of  under  and  side  tappets;  under  and  over  roller  motions  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tappets,  to  convert  the  negative  action  of  the  latter  into  a  positive  one; 
picking,  cone  or  Blackburn  picking  motion;  i>eating-up  motion;  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  delivery  of  warp  in  the  loom;  taking  np  motion.  Automatic  stop  motifHis: 
Weft  work,  loose  reed,  and  stop  rod;  loom  brakes;  temples;  setting  and  timing  the 
parts  and  motions  to  act  in  unison. 

The  course  of  lessons  in  textile  calculations  comprises  the  following  sabjects: 
Bases  of  the  syBtems  employed  to  indicate  the  counts  of  cotton,  silk,  wonted, 
woolen,  and  linen  yarns;  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  employed  when  ascer- 
taining the  counts  of  yam;  also  vari'>u8  methods  of  ascertaining  the  counts  of  short 
lengths  of  yam;  to  ascertain  the  counts  of  folded  yara  produced  by  twisting  tc^ther 
two  or  more  threads  of  the  same,  or  of  different  counts;  from  given  data,  to  find 
length,  weight,  and  counts  of  yam;  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  material  to  produce 
a  cloth  according  to  specification;  to  ascertain  counts  of  warp  and  weft  to  produce  a 
cloth  of  required  weight  per  yard,  or  piece  of  known  dimeuraons;  various  systems  ol 
naming  reeds  as  adopted  in  the  principal  manu&icturii^  districts;  cidcalafionfl  relat- 
ing to  heald  knitting;  also  casting  out  when  nmng  aset  of  healds  for  a  coarser  reed 
than  that  for  which  they  were  knitted;  calculations  relating  to  marking  motion  of 
slasher-sizing  frame;  calculations  relating  to  driving  of  tappets;  calculations  relating 
to  taking-np  motion;  to  ascertain  the  speeds  of  looms  and  sizes  of  puller's  to  gi\'e 
required  speeds;  wage  calculations  for  various  operations. 

Tlte  course  in  fabric  stmcture  and  analysis  and  designing  treats  of  the  following 
subjects:  The  structure  of  fabrics  and  methods  of  dietingnishing  warp  yara  and  weft 
yara;  use  of  design  paper  and  method  of  indicating  designs  upon  it;  the  plain,  or 
calico  weave,  and  its  derivatives,  as  ribs  and  simple  dice  effects;  practical  analysis 
of  these;  twill  weaves  and  their  derivatives,  as  bncy  regular  twills  and  pattenu 
developed  by  combining  either  ends  or  picks,  from  two  or  more  twills,  in  some  defi- 
nite Mvler;  pnctical  analysis  of  these;  constmction  of  satin  weaves;  development  of 
nmple  weaves  on  a  satin  baida;  wave  and  diamond  efieeta;  also  patteov  based  amia 
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the  diaiiMNid,  as  hoaeyoomb,  Brighton,  and  other  simple  weavea;  practical  analysia 
at  these;  hnck-a-back  canyas,  mock  lenoe,  sponge  cloth,  fancy  dice  patterns,  and 
diapers;  practical  analyas  of  these;  analysis  of  more  difflcoH  samples;  development 
of  color  effects  in  the  plain  and  other  simple  weaves  by  means  of  colored  threads  of 
warp  and  weft. 

Honors  fn^de,  third-year  course:  This  grade  comprises  three  sections,  namely: 
(1)  General  Section,  (2)  Section  A,  and  (3)  Section  B.  A  separate  examination  is 
held  and  certificates  avaided  in  both  Section  A  and  Section  B,  which  may  be  com- 
peted for  in  either  the  same  year  or  in  separate  years.  All  atndenta  must,  howevo*, 
present  thNnselrea  for  examination  in  the  Gawral  Section,  as  well  as  in  either  Section 
A  or  Section  B,  otherwise  no  certificate  is  awarded.  Section  A  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  ornament  and  the  theory  of  color,  especially  as  regards 
their  application  to  textile  decorative  deedgn.  Section  B  is  devoted  to  the  study  oi 
subjects  pertaining  to  mill  management 

The  G^eral  Section  comprises  the  following  lecture  course:  Characteristics  of  the 
^inclpal  textile  fibers  and  threads;  also  methods  of  distinguishing  them;  character- 
istics of  yam  spun  on  the  throstle  frame,  ring  frame,  and  mole;  also,  the  influence  of 
twist  up<Hk  yarn;  treatment  of  cotton  yam  whereby  Ufa  made  to  iesemble<^,  e.  g., 
polishing  and  mercerizing  (students  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  actual  fibers 
and  threads  under  the  microscope);  calculations  relating  to  diameters  of  threads  and 
their  practical  application  to  fabric  structure;  to  ascertain  threads  per  inch  required 
to  maintain  a  cloth  of  similar  character  when  altering  the  weave;  to  ascertain  cotuits 
of  yam  required  to  maintain  a  cloth  of  amilar  character  when  altering  threads  per 
inch;  to  ascertain  counts  of  yam  and  threads  per  inch  required  to  maintain  a  cloth 
of  similar  character  when  altering  the  weight;  data  affecting  the  selection  of  pidm 
per  inch,  counts  of  warp,  and  weft,  and  weave,  mitable  for  fabrics  for  specific  pur- 
poses; wiao  the  chancteristics  of  warp  and  weft  yam  most  suitable  fw  various  classes 
of  fabrics;  common  defects  in  fabrics  caused  by  faulty  preparation  of  the  warp,  faulty 
construction,  and  unequal  balandng  of  warp  and  weft;  structure  and  analysis  of— 
also  des^ning  and  card  cutting  for — and  methods  of  gaiting  looms  to  weave  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  fabrics,  namely:  Alhambraand  honeycomb  quilting;  also  piqu^  or 
toilet  welts;  matelaeses  for  cotton  vesting;  toilet  quilting  with  two  picks  to  a  card, 
three  picks  to  a  card,  four  picks  to  a  card — (1)  loose  back  and  (2)  half-fast  or  stock* 
ingback — five  picks  to  a  card,  fast  back;  improved  Mitcheline,  otherwise  known  as 
patent  satin  quilting;  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpet;  tapestries  with  one  warp  and 
two  wefts,  two  warps  and  one  weft,  two  warps  and  two  wefts,  two  warps  and  three 
w^ts;  figured  terry-pile  fabrics  with  three  picks  to  a  card,  five  picks  to  a  card;  plain 
and  figured  velvetsand  plushes;  pile  carpets — tapestry,  Brussels,  and  Wilton;  figured 
leno  brocade;  combination  lappet  and  gauze  figuring;  swivel  and  gauze;  also  com- 
bination pile  and  brocade  figuring;  construction  of  Jacquard  lifting  cams;  Bolton  and 
district  standard  list  of  prices  for  weaving  toilet,  honeycomb,  Aihainbra,  and  tapestry 
quilts;  uniform  list,  also  Kadcliffe  and  district  list  of  prices  for  weaving;  calculations 
involved  in  determining  the  departmental  and  total  cost  of  producii^a  piece  of  cloth 
when  values  of  material  and  labor  are  given. 

Section  A  comprises  a  course  in  textile  decorative  design  and  may  be  taken  by 
second-year  students  also.  The  examinations  for  this  section  ore  both  written  and 
practic^  Each  candidate  is  required  to  i^epare  at  least  two  ordinal  dengns  occur 
pyii^  not  lees  than  192  ends  and  168  picks,  and  to  weave  a  specimen  of  cloth  embody- 
ii^  either  of  the  two  dedgna.  The  designs  and  woven  specimens  must  be  vouched 
for  as  being  the  candidate's  own  work.  The  course  of  study  comprises  a  course 
of  lectures  on  decorative  art  principles  of  both  form  and  color  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  sketches  and  designs  for  Jacquard  looms.  These  are  illustrated  by  a  set  of 
lithographic  reproductions  of  fabrics  in  the  South  Kenungton  Muslim;  also  by  the 
Giammar  Ornament,  by  Owen  Jones,  and  by  many  otho-  woiks  of  art;^and  also 
by  a  large  collection  of  textile  fabrics  and  diagrams.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ  iC 
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The  lecture  course  treats  of  the  following  enbjects:  The  function  of  ornament  and 
the  various  means  by  which  tezUle  falnics  are  decorated;  the  piindples  of  oiiiamra.t 
as  deduced  from  natural  forma,  and  examples  of  good  ornament;  classes  of  ornament, 
namely:  mnemonic,  Bymbolic,  and  aesthetic;  styles  of  oniuuent,  namely,  Tealistic 
or  natural,  conventional  or  abstracted,  and  naturalistic.  The  use  of  animal  figures 
in  textile  ornament.  The  study  of  plant  forms;  also  their  utility  and  application  in 
textile  ornament;  characteristic  of  growth  in  plant  forms;  stem  and  branch  junc- 
tions, leaves,  and  flowers;  construction  of  useful  elementary  geometric  forms;  vari- 
ous baees  or  planmngs  for  an  all-over  design,  and  the  faults  to  be  chiefly  guarded 
i^nst;  methods  of  preparing  sketches  for  Jacquarddeslgna;  color — itspurpoee;  also 
its  value  for  decorative  purposes;  light— the  source  of  color  (demon^atod) ;  tran- 
sient or  ethereal  color  as  exemplified  in  the  rainbow  and  in  other  spectxa;  also  mate- 
rial or  pigment  color,  as  paint;  cbsses  of  colors — primaries,  and  thar  combination 
to  produce  secondaries  and  tertiaries;  theory  of  harmony  and  contrast  of  color  accord- 
ing to  M.  Chevreul;  attributes  of  colors;  application  of  color  to  textiles,  and  the 
modification  it  undergoes  according  to  the  nature  of  fiber  and  character  of  fabric  to 
which  it  is  applied;  character  and  style  of  omam^t  and  coloring  most  suitable  for 
various  fabrics;  characteristic  features  of  form  and  fwloring  as  exemplified  in  the 
more  notable  historic  styles  of  textile  ornament. 

The  coarse  in  sketchii^  and  designing  Jaeqnard  patterns  is  devoted  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  preceding  lectures  and  will  indude 
the  preparation  of  sketches  and  their  execution  into  desgns  suitable  for  varioos 
types  of  &ibric8  as  enumerated  in  the  syllabus  of  the  General  Section.  Also  honors 
students  intending  to  sit  for  examination  in  Section  A  will  prepare  their  sketches 
and  designs  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

Section  B  furnishes  a  lecture  course  on  mill  management,  as  follows:  Comparative 
merits  of  various  systems  of  preparing  warps  for  gray,  colored,  and  mixed  goods; 
selection  of  machinery  plant  for  manufctctnring  goods  in  which  cotton  predominates; 
also  the  relative  capacity  of  each  machine;  the  most  dearable  dtoation  lor  a  weaving 
mill,  as  regards  soil,  winds,  climate,  and  also  proximity  to  a  market  town;  most 
important  considerations  to  be  observed  in  planning  a  weaving  mill;  arrangement 
of  various  departments  with  regard  to  economical  working  and  oversight;  natural 
and  artificial  lighting;  comparative  merits  of  coal  gas,  acetylene  gas,  and  electricity 
for  weaWng  sheds;  ventilation,  humidification,  heating,  and  sanitation  of  a  weav- 
ing mill;  insurance  of  buildings,  plant,  and  stock;  common  causes  of  mill  fires  and 
precautions  to  adopt  in  order  to  prevent  their  origin  and  spread;  fire  appliances — 
both  hand  and  automatic;  transmission  of  motive  power  by  means  of  toothed  wheels, 
belts,  and  ropes;  looms  driven  by  electricity;  speed  of  m^n  shafting,  sise  of  pulleys 
and  most  suitable  speed  for  various  kinds  of  looms;  tiie  constniction  and  most 
important  features  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  the  following  specialties,  namely: 
Two  separate  and  distinct  cloths  woven  one  above  the  other  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  loom;  cloth  woven  double  width;  pillowslips  woven  without  seam;  hose 
piping;  lamp  wick,  flat  and  circular;  cotton  and  other  woven  belting  for  drivii^; 
ribbons,  tapes,  trousers  suspenders,  skirt  belting  (straight  and  shaped),  and  ladder 
tape  for  Venetian  blinds. 

There  is  a  practical  weaving  course  for  second  and  third  year  students  which  all 
students  who  enter  for  section  A  are  advised  to  take.  Thia  course  comprises  fim 
winding,  drum  winding,  mill  warping,  Yorkshire  dreemng  or  beaming,  and  drawing- 
in;  designing;  card  cutting  and  lacing;  weaving  on  handlooms  with  treadles^  dob- 
bies,  and  Jacquard  machines;  also  on  power  looms  with  tappets,  various  types  of 
dobbies,  single  and  double  acting  Jacquard  machines,  rising  and  falling  shuttle-box 
motions,  and  circular  or  revolving  shuttle-box  motions.  These  looms  are  principally 
equipped  for  the  production  of  such  fabrics  as  best  repreeoit  the  types  of  Bolton  and 
district  manuftuitiireB,  and  are  therefore  of  special  value  to  t^ee  engaged  in,  or 
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derarouB  «f  acqmring  a  knowledge  of,  their  manufacture.  Each  student  receives  sam- 
ples of  cloth  woven,  Yriih.  full  particulara  of  their  numufaetare. 


The  course  in  cotton  dydng  is  as  follows: 

Cotton  and  other  vegetable  fibers:  Origin;  physical  structure;  chemical  composition; 
action  of  chemical  es^nta,  etc. ;  general  characters  of  flax,  j  ute,  hemp,  and  China  grass 
fibers.  Precises  preliminary  to  dyeing:  Boiling,  bleaching  (yam  cloth),  methods, 
and  machinery  employed.  Water;  Impurities  and  theirinfluence;  methods  of  detec- 
tion, correction,  and  purification.  Mordanta:  Theories  of  dyeing;  rfile  of  mordanta 
in  general;  pigments  and  coloring  principles.  The  natural  coloring  matters:  Indigo, 
logwood,  brazilwood,  peachwood,  old  fustic,  Persian  berries,  quercitron  bark,  cetechu, 
tannin  matters;  their  origin,  general  characters,  methods  of  application,  ooloring  prin- 
ciples, commercial  preparations,  etc.  The  mineral  coloring  matters:  Methodsof  dye- 
ing chrome  yellow,  iron  bu^,  manganese  brown,  Prusaim  bine.  The  special  treat- 
ment required  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  yam  and  cloth  made  from  cotton,  linen, 
jute,  or  other  vegetable  fibers;  calculation  of  the  cost  of  dyeing.  Methods  of  untieing 
dyeing  experiments. 

The  course  in  bleaching  comprises  the  following  subjects: 

Vegetable  fibers:  Cotton,  linen,  China  grass,  etc.;  origin  and  mode  of  separating 
the  fibers  from  the  plants;  retting;  physical  and  chemical  structure  and  propertiSa; 
action  of  chemical  agents  upon  the  fibers;  detection  of  the  different  fibers:  tiieir  nat* 
nral  imporitieB,  and  such  as  are  contracted  during  spinning  and  weanng.  Theory  of 
bleaching:  Mode  of  using,  and  action  of  the  various  agents  employed  in  bleaching 
e.  g.,  acids,  alkalies,  lime,  hypochlorites,  rosin,  soap,  autichlores,  etc.  Theory  of 
bleaching;  chemicals  used  in  bleaching  and  finishing;  method  of  ascertaining  theircom- 
mercial  value,  detecting  impurities,  etc.  Machinery,  constniction  and  use  of:  Singe- 
ing and  shearing  machines;  high  and  low  pressure  boiling  pots  or  "kiers;"  Mather's 
steamer  kier;  limeing,  scouring,  chemicking,  and  washing  machines;  rubbing  boards; 
squeezers,  hydro-extractors;  scutchers  and  openers;  drj'ing  machine;  water,  starch, 
and  dry  mangles;  back-starching  machines;  stentering  machines;  stretching  and 
damping  machines;  calendars,  beetling  machines,  etc.  Water,  with  special  reference 
to  bleaching  and  finishing:  Mode  of  determining  the  presence  of  impurities  by  chem- 
ical analysis  or  otherwise;  methods  of  purification  by  mechanical  and  chemical  means; 
purification  of  waste  liquors.  Practical  operations:  Full  (fttaiis  of  the  processes 
employed  in  the  bleaching  and  finishing  of  cotton  yarn,  thread,  and  cope;  calico 
(market  bleach,  Turkey-red  bleat'h,  madder  bleach);  muslins,  lace  curtains,  etc.; 
linen  yam,  thread,  and  cloth.  New  processes  and  machinery  proposed  for  or  adopted 
in  bleaching  and  finishing. 

The  coarse  in  cotton  printing  inclndes  ve^table  fibers;  bleaching  of  cotton  and 
linen  cloth;  general  theories  of  dyeing;  mordants;  coloring  matter — natural  color- 
ing matter,  artificial  coloring  matter;  color  mixing;  styles  of  printing;  water,  witb 
special  reference  to  bleaching  and  printing;  practical  opcrationsof  the  dyang,  print- 
ing, finishing,  and  other  departments;  mechanism  of  printing — hand  or  block  prin^ 
ing — its  defects  and  advantages;  fastneesof  colors — actions  of  acids,  alkalies,  oxidizing 
and  reducing  agents,  soap  solution  at  various  temperatures,  light,  etc.,  upon  dyed  and 
printed  colors;  mode  of  making  experiments  in  color  mixing,  dyeing,  printing,  etc. 

The  courses  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  cover  the  usual 
subjects  taught  in  such  courses. 

The  course  in  plumbing  and  sanitary  engineering  embraces  thorough 
instruction  in  the  technology  of  the  trade  and  the  necessary  practical 
ehopwork. 
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There  is  a  course  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  cohering  broadly  ihe 
theory  of  the  trade.  In  the  preliminary  grade  the  simpler  principles 
of  the  trade  are  taken  up  and  the  student  is  led  gradually  into  the  more 
difficult  problems  of  the  ordinary  grade.  This  latter  grade  takes  up 
properties  of  different  kinds  of  building  woods,  the  uses  of  tools, 
applied  mechanical  dmwings,  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  a  house, 
moldings,  bevels,  stairs,  joints,  hinges,  trussings,  casements,  and  s^- 
lights,  also  plumbing  and  slating.  These  studies  in  theory  are  supple- 
mented with  shop  practice  covering  twenty  exercises  designed  to 
develop  skilled  workmen. 

A  course  in  building  construction  covers  the  technology  of  brick- 
work, masonry,  carpentry,  founders  and  smiths'  work,  slating,  joinery, 
and  plumbers*  work.  After  this  are  studied  the  nature,  characteristics, 
quality,  and  defects  of  the  materials  in  general  use  by  builders;  the 
strength  of  materials — resistance  to  tension  and  compression,  safe 
working  stress,  limit  of  elasticity,  dead  and  live  loads,  stresses  in  sim- 
ple frames,  etc. ;  scaffolding,  appliances  for  hoisting  blocks  and  Mis, 
derrick,  etc.,  and  general  construction  details,  such  as  excavations  and 
foundations,  drains  and  sewers,  the  various  kinds  of  walls,  flues,  and 
chimney  shafts,  floors  and  roofs  (iron,  concrete,  and  wood),  prepara- 
tions for  plastering  and  plumbing,  inside  furnishings  and  finishings, 
and  general  specifications  of  labor  and  materials  required  in -the 
various  branches  of  the  building  trade.  Those  taking  this  course  are 
admitted  to  the  practical  courses  in  painters'  and  decorators'  work  and 
wood  turning. 

The  course  in  wood  carving  is  intended  to  benefit  apprentices  and 
others  engaged  in  architex^tural  decoration,  cabinetxuaking,  pattern- 
making,  joinery,  coach  building,  and  wheelwright  work.  The  instruc- 
tion covers  the  suitableness  of  different  kinds  of  woods  for  various 
purposes;  the  different  kinds  of  tools,  how  to  keep  them  in  order,  and 
methods  of  using  them,  and  thorough  practical  work. 

The  school  offers  instruction  in  typography,  covering  quite  fully 
the  prime  essentials  of  the  printer's  art.  The  course  covers  tools  and 
appliances,  sizes  and  relations  of  types,  general  principles  of  compo- 
sition, band  and  linotype  composition,  news,  job,  and  book  work, 
ornament  and  display,  hand,  platen,  and  machine  presses;  roller  com- 
position, sizes  and  qualities  of  paper,  estimates,  printers'  accounts,  and 
general  office  management.  All  information  given  is  thoroughly 
pnurtical  in  character,  and  students  are  passed  upon  an  examination  in 
practical  tests. 

There  are  other  courses  for  men  and  boys  which  appear  to  be  ratlier 
too  advanced  to  apply  to  strictly  trade  or  technical  callings.  Among 
these  are  theoretical,  experimental,  and  applied  mechanics;  magnetism 
and  electricity;  chemistry;  mining  and  mine  surveying;  theoretical  and 
practical  metallurgy,  and  steam  and  steam  engines.    This  last  course, 
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while  technical  in  g-reat  degree,  seems  to  go  beyond  the  reqaimuents 
of  ordinary  steam  engineers. 

The  school  provides  a  course  of  cookery  lectures  and  demonstra- 
UoQS,  but  it  seems  to  be  designed  raliier  to  assist  housewires  than  to 
prepare  women  to  take  up  cooking  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living. 

In  addition  to  the  various  industrml  courses  there  has  recently  been 
added  a  commercial  course.  The  object  of  Uie  instruction  in  this 
course  is  to  train  men  to-  handle  and  dispose  of  die  manul^tured 
products  of  the  town.  The  school  is  taking  the  broad  position  that 
the  people  of  a  conmiunity  not  only  should  be  able  to  produce  article 
of  trade  in  the  most  skillful  and  economical  manner,  but  should  be 
educated  in  the  science  and  practical  applications  of  commerce  so  as  to 
place  those  artides  in  successful  oompetition  with  those  produced  in 
other  communities. 

The  school  is  controlled  by  a  technical  instruction  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  mayor  and  26  other  members,  of  whom  15  are  councilmen. 

Hie  total  registration  in  the  evening'  school  for  the  year  endii^  in 
1900  was  2,400.  Of  Has  number  938  were  in  the  technological  depart- 
ment, 168  took  practical  work  in  siunning,  and  199  took  theoretical 
courses  in  the  same  line.    The  registration  in  the  day  school  was  SOD. 

Labor  unions  have  always  been  friendly.  Bothei^necring'  instnu^- 
ors  are  nnionista.  The  vice  chairman  of  the  technical  committee  is  a 
prominent  officer  of  the  trade  council,  and  there  are  also  on  the  com- 
mittee representatives  of  tiie  spinners  and  of  the  cooperative  society. 
The  cooperative  society  has  an  arrangement  by  which  it  pays  half  of 
the  fees  of  those  whose  average  attendance  is  at  least  80  per  oent. 
About  1,000  students  attend  under  this  arrangement 

Employers  prefer  school-trained  workmen,  and  a  number  of  firms 
pay  tuition  for  those  of  tiieir  apprentices  who  ceai  pass  the  entrance 
examination,  and  give  them  books  and  instruments.  The  results  of 
this  action  have  been  highly  gratifying,  and  some  4^  or  500  youliis 
are  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  th^  scholarships. 

It  is  possible  for  former  pupils  to  enter  upon  some  trades  without 
serving  an  apprenticeship,  but  the  management  does  not  consider  it 
wise  for  apprentices  to  obtain  all  their  trainii^  in  the  school.  Fully 
90  per  cent  of  the  evening  school  students  are  apprentices  in  ^ops 
and  factories. 

BRADFOBD  HUmOTPAL  TEOHNZCAIi  COIXSOE,  BBJUDFOBD. 

In  March,  1878,  this  school  was  opened  with  nearly  400  students. 
'Hie  urgent  demand  for  a  snitiU)le  building  led  the  mayor  to  call  a 

meeting  of  those  interested,  and  the  result  of  this  meeting  was  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  ^611,000  ($53,S32),  which  was  soon  increased 
to  Jei7,000  (982,731).  The  new  building,  which,  with  its  equipment, 
cost  nearly  £40,000  (^194,660),  was  opened  in  1882.    Subsequent  addi- 
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maintenance  was  at  first  a  serious  and  important  consideration^  the 
deficits  from  1883  to  1887  amounting  to  nearly  £9,000  ($43,799),  but 
these  were  cleared  off  by  local  subscriptions  to  the  jubilee  fund. 

It  was  not  until  1890  that  the  college  received  any  substantial  aid 
from  public  funds.  The  urgent  need  of  further  assistance  raised 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  transferring  the  management,  and 
in  1899  the  college  became  vested  in  the  corporation  of  the  city. 

A  new  scheme  of  management  was  adopted  and  is  proving  the 
wisdom  of  its  projectors.  As  defined  by  this  scheme,  '*the  general 
object  of  the  foundation  shall  be  the  maintenance  of  a  technical  col- 
lege under  the  technical  instruction  acts  for  persons  above  14  years 
of  age,  subject  to  the  provision  that  no  secondary  day  school  or 
school  of  science  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  college,  but  that  day  and 
evening  classes  may  be  held  in  the  subjects  of  art,  and  of  manual, 
scientific,  or  technical  instruction  connected  with  the  trades  and  manu- 
factures of  Bradford  and  the  neighborhood,  to  which  none  shall  be 
admitted  under  the  age  of  15  years  except  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  school  in  which  they  have  been  taught, 
and  in  no  case  under  the  age  of  14  years;  also  in  advanced  commercial 
subjects  at  day  and  evening  classes,  to  which  none  shall  be  admitted 
under  the  age  of  16  years." 

The  work  of  the  college  is  divided  into  four  departments,  textile 
industries,  chemistry  and  dyeing,  engineering,  and  applied  art 

In  the  textile  industries  department  the  idea  that  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  can  be  obtained  in  evening  classes 
has  been  abandoned,  and  the  regular  course  of  instruction  is  now  given 
in  the  day  school  only.  There  are  evening  classes  for  specialized 
advanced  work,  designed  for  those  already  engaged  in  textile  trades, 
and  there  are  free  elementary  evening  classes  conducted  in  the  board 
schools  (elementary  public  schools)  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
technical  school  committee,  the  Bradford  school  board,  and  the  head 
of  the  textile  department  of  the  college.  These  elementary  classes  are 
an  essential  part  of  tlie  work  of  the  college,  and  the  students  are  taken 
to  the  college  twice  during  each  term  (six  times  a  year),  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  special  lectures. 

The  full  regular  course  of  instruction  includes  the  consideration  of 
the  following  subjects: 

Textile  course:  Nature  and  properties  of  raw  materials,  Buch  aa  wool,  cotton, 
eilk,  jutti,  and  miscellaneous  fibers;  the  varioua  stages  of  preparation  of  these  mate- 
rials, from  carding  and  combing  to  twisting,  along  with  the  practical  use  of  the  neces- 
sary machinery;  the  building  of  cloths,  with  abundant  practical  exercises  in  experi- 
mental weaving  on  hand  and  power  looms  designed  to  produce  fancy  dress  fabrics, 
linings,  mantle  cloths,  coatings,  shawls,  rugs,  and  every  description  of  woven  feibrics; 
Btrurtural  and  color  ornamentation,  including  practical  application  of  color  theories, 
color  and  weave  effects,  color  blending,  the  selection  of  color  ranges,  pimple  spot  and 
swivel  coloring,  and  the  coloring  of  elaborate  flgores  for  tapestries,  idoshes,  brocades. 
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etc.;  designing  for  plain,  fancy,  and  figured  textiles,  inclading  clasaiflcation  of  woven 
textures,  development  of  fignrcB  by  means  of  weave,  methods  of  utilizing  extra  weft 
or  warp  for  additional  weight  or  figuring  or  hoth  in  comtnnation,  the  varioua  types 
of  intricate  flgnred  textiles,  and  the  preparation  of  these  vaiioua  designs  for  the  loom; 
pattern  anatyeis  and  calculaUona;  embroideries  and  embroidery  machines,  embrac- 
ing designing,  ordinary  embroidery  and  lace  work,  and  the  necessary  practical  work 
on  machines,  and  a  conrse  of  lectures  in  dyeing. 

The  special  evening  classes  for  those  already  engaged  in  textile  trades  cover 
advanced  instruction  in  drt^sa  goodg  designing  and  coloring;  advanced  figure  design- 
ing; 'worsted  coating,  designing  and  coloring;  pattern  analysis  and  calculations; 
advanced  cloth  construction  and  testing;  experimental  and  advanced  weaving;  prac- 
tical loom  tuning;  textile  mechanics,  and  preparing,  combing,  and  spinning. 

The  fees  and  charges  for  materials  for  the  fall  regular  course  amount 
to  £3 10s.  (J17.03)  per  term  the  first  year  and  £8  15s.  ($18.25)  per 
term  for  the  second  and  third  years.  The  fees  for  the  special  advanced 
coui-ses  range  from  7s.  6d.  to  £2  2a.  ($1.83  to  $10.22)  for  the  coui-se. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  every  mechanical  appliance  neces- 
sary to  enable  students  to  hare  the  same  practical  advant^fes  that 
they  would  have  in  a  factory. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  in  the  chemistry  and  dyeing  depart- 
ment extends  over  three  yeara.  The  first  year  is  devoted  largely  to 
chemical  labomtory  work  and  experimental  dyeing,  no  less  than  20^ 
hours  out  of  35J  being  devoted  to  these  subjects.  The  remaining  15 
hours  are  given  to  physics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  and  lectures. 
The  second  year  covers  practically  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  the  addition  of  structure  of  yarns  and  fabrics.  The  third 
year  takes  up  color  matching,  chemical  philosophy,  fuels,  microscopy 
and  crystallography,  but  most  of  the  time  (28  hours  per  week  out  of 
35)  is  spent  in  the  chemical  laboratory  or  dyehouse.  A  portion  of  tiie 
dyehouse  work  is  done  in  the  dyehouses  of  firms  in  the  city.  The 
various  subjects  are  treated  very  thoroughly.  The  dyeing  lectures 
cover  the  origin,  character,  and  methods  of  bleaching  tiie  chief  vari- 
eties of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk,  and  other  fibers;  water  suitable  for 
dyeing  and  methods  of  testing  and  connecting  natural  craters;  the 
origin,  varieties,  and  coloring  principles  of  such  natural  coloring 
matter  as  logwood,  brazilwood,  camwood,  madder,  cochineal,  lacdye, 
orchil,  safflowev,  quercitron,  Persian  berries,  fustic,  etc.,  and  their 
application  to  different  fibers,  the  shades  produced  by  different  mor- 
dants, stability  of  colors,  etc.,  indigo  dyeing  in  all  its  phases;  the 
origin  of  coal-tar  dyes;  classification  and  chemistry  of  dyes;  and  the 
application  and  fastness  of  dyes.  As  has  been  suggested,  great  stress 
is  laid  on  practical  dyehouse  work.  No  detail  of  practical  work  is 
omitted  or  neglected. 

The  evening  school  provides  special  short  courses  in  advanced  work 
for  those  who  can  not  take,  or  do  not  need  to  take,  the  full  regular 
day  course. 
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The  de^rtment  is  equipped  with  a  dyehouse  fitted  up  with  modern 
machinery  and  implements,  and  an  equipment  of  finishings  machinery. 

The  fees  for  the  general  course  are  £13  ^3.26)  per  year. 

The  work  of  the  engineering  department  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, namely,  (1)  civil  engineering,  (2)  mectmnical  engineering,  (3) 
electrical  engineering,  and  (4)  building  trades  and  architecture,  the 
last  named  being.in  conjunction  with  the  art  depai-tment.  The  depart- 
ment is  supplied  with  suitable  mechanical  appliances  for  practical 
manual  instruction  in  each  section.  The  stnctly  engineering  courses 
cover  the  usual  ground  in  such  courses  in  both  theoretical  and  practictil 
shopwork.  The  course  in  building  construction  seems  to  be  designed 
for  practical  builders  and  not  for  mere  mechanics.  General  i^op 
practice  is  provided  in  pattern -making,  turning,  and  fitting  and  erect- 
ing, but  this  practice  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
engineering  courses.  There  is  a  theory  and  practice  course  in  pho- 
togniphj',  but  it  is  not  claimed  that  it  prepares  students  to  engage  in 
the  photograph  business  as  a  means  of  making  a  living.  A  plumbing 
course  is  provided  for  apprentices  and  young  journeymen,  which 
embraces  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  trade  in  a  very  thorough 
manner.  The  full  course  prepares  the  student  for  examination  for 
the  certificate  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbei-s.  The  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  horseshoeing  are  tat^ht  by  a  course  of  10  lectures 
and  10  demonstrations  in  practice. 

The  applied  art  department  includes  a  system  of  instruction  which 
is  intended  primarily  to  train  students  in  becoming  more  expert  in  the 
artistic  side  of  the  industries  of  the  cit^'.  There  ai*e  coui'ses  and  lec- 
tures in  design,  painting,  architecture,  modeling,  and  drawing.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  this  kind  of  education  has  been  the 
inability  of  those  who  need  it  most  to  pay  for  it.  The  college  over- 
comes this  by  providing  a  scheme  of  free  classes,  catering  to  paintci's, 
decorators,  and  wood  carvers.  These  classes  are  open  to  apprentices 
and  intending  apprentices.  The  first  year  the  students  work  all  day 
at  the  college;  the  second  year  they  work  half  the  day  at  the  college 
and  half  the  day  in  a  shop  as  opprentices  to  a  master,  and  they  arc 
paid  on  the  same  basis  as  if  they  worked  full  time  with  the  master. 
After  the  second  year  students  are  expected  to  attend  evening  classes 
during  their  apprenticeship.  The  wood-carving  class  differs  from  the 
above  in  that  the  students  are  apprenticed  to  the  college.  When  suf- 
ficiently advanced  they  assist  the  head  master-carver  and  arc  paid  for 
their  work.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  four  yc&i^,  but '  it  is 
expected  that  students  will  remain  two  years  longer. 

The  college  teaching  staff  consists  of  40  instructors.  Many  of  them 
have  been  workers  at  the  trade  they  now  teach,  but  as  good  lecturers 
are  difficult  to  find  among  such  men  the  heads  of  departments  ore  not 
all  practical  workers,  though  tliey  have  a  thorough  knowleslge  of  Ihe 
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In  1900  there  were  800  evening  pupils  in  textiles,  dyeing,  engi- 
neeringy  and  buildings  and  200  in  general  culture,  "nkere  were  ^00 
dar  students  in  the  technolt^ieal  department  from  14  to  18  jears  old 
taking  the  threeyears'  coarse  either  in  dyeing,  weaving,  engineering, 
or  afq^ied  art.    In  the  year  there  was  an  enroUment  o{  1,317. 

The  collie  occupies  a  bandscHone  and  commodioos  boilding,  well 
equipped  and  adai^ed  to  its  purpose. 

The  staple  industry  of  Bradford  is  textiles.  A  depression  in  this 
industry  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  school,  and  good  judges  state 
that  there  has  since  been  created  a  wider  range  and  a  higher  order  of 
pi'oducts.  -  Manufacturers  declare  that  these  beneficial  resiilta  are 
lately  due  to  the  college.  Employers  are  so  eager  to  get  students 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  third-year  men  in  the  school.  These  stu- 
dents soon  rise  to  responsible  positions  at  good  paying  wages.  They 
begin  work  as  af^rentices,  bat  their  superior  training  makes  them 
more  valuable  than  mere  shop-trained  apprentices. 

So  succ^sfol  and  satisfactory  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  manage- 
ment that  another  £50,000  ($243,325)  building  is  necessary  and  will  be 
built  at  once. 

The  inc<Hne  of  the  college  for  the  year  1898  was  £8,30^  (fU),402}. 
Of  this  amount  the  Bradford  and  West  Biding  county  comicils 
supplied  £3,333  ($16,230)  and  the  science  and  art  department  £1,838 
($8,945);  students^ fees  amoonted  to  £1,552  ($7,553),  and  the  renoAinder 
came  priDcipaUy  from  dcHiations  and  snbscripticHis. 

KJEBCHAVT  TSNTOSEBS*  TEOHNIOAli  COIiLEOE,  BSI8T0I*. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  provide  complete  preparation  for  an 
industrial  career.  Both  day  and  evening  classes  are  conducted.  The 
day  classes  consist  of  a  boys'  school  and  college  day  classes. 

The  boys'  school  admits  boys  not  under  9  years  of  age  to  its  lower 
classes.  These  classes  are  designed  to  give  preliminary  training  as  an 
essential  basis  for  the  more  advanced  courses  of  study  in  the  upper 
forms  of  tiie  school,  and  they  include  the  common  school  branches  and 
French,  drawing,  simple  designing,  and  elementary  science.  Advanc- 
ing from  these  lower  grades,  the  pupils  take  up  either  the  commercial 
course  of  the  Brratol  SehocJ  of  Commerce  or  a  course  in  applied  science 
preparatory  to  becoming  skilled  artisans,  chemists,  electricians,  en^- 
neers,  arcbiteets^  contractors,  medical  men,  etc. ,  or  to  entering  the  royal 
navy  or  the  merchant  service.  The  iDstmctios  continues  on  the  foun- 
dation laid  in  the  lower  classes,  and  also  includes  manual  training  in 
caipentry  and  forge  work.    German  is  taken  up  and  French  continued. 

The  college  day  classes  are  open  to  both  boys  and  girls  over  15 
years  of  age.  These  classes  provide  courses  in  mathematics,  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering  and  applied  physics, 
building  construction,  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  sanitary  engineering^ 
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navigation,  and  University  of  London  courses,  besides  courses  cover- 
ing all  compulsory  subjects  in  civil-service  examination  for  clerks  of 
the  second  division.  These  courses  appear  to  be  very  comprehensive 
and  practical;  but  only  the  course  in  imvigation,  a  carpenters'  course 
in  the  department  of  building  construction,  and  a  plumbers'  course  in 
the  department  of  sanitary  engineering,  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
inquiry.  These  latter  courses  are  somewhat  less  practical  than  similar 
courses  in  the  evening  classes.  The  course  in  navigation  prepares 
mariners  for  board  of  trade  certificates  as  mate  and  master  in  the 
home  trade;  second  mate,  first  mate,  ordinary  and  extra  master  in  tho 
foreign  trade,  and  second  or  chief  engineer. 

The  Bristol  School  of  Commerce  constitutes  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  college  and  offers  thorough  courses  in  the  usual  commer- 
cial subjects,  including  shorthand. 

The  evening  classes  provide  special  courses  in  applied  science, 
commercial  courses  similar  to  those  of  the  commercial  day  classes, 
University  of  London  matriculation  classes,  and  technological  coui-scs 
in  a  number  of  trade  subjects. 

Technolt^ical  students  are  urged  to  attend  the  college  classes  in 
those  science  subjects  which  relate  to  their  trades.  The  technical  or 
trade  courses  are  systematically  arranged  to  cover  a  sufficient  period 
to  make  them  thorough  and  complete,  and  to  encourage  students  to 
take  these  systematic  courses  in  their  entii*ety.  Fees  for  an  entire 
course  are  fixed  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  combined  fees  for  the  separate 
portions  of  the  same.  The  composition  fee  is  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per 
session. 

Technological  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
Liondon  Institute,  and  all  students  ai*e  expected  to  enter  for  these 
examinations.     The  fees  for  the  examinations  are  paid  by  tho 

governors. 

The  evening  technical  courses  comprise  the  following  subjects: 
Bookbinding,  boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  bread  making,  brickwork, 
carpentry  and  joinery,  dressmaking,  electric  lighting  and  power  dis- 
tribution, practical  electro-technics,  electric- light  wiring,  masonry, 
mechanical  engineering,  metal-plate  work,  millinery,  painters'  and 
decoratora*  work,  pattern  making,  plasterers'  work,  plumbers'  work, 
road-carriage  building,  telegraphy  and  telephony,  typography,  ami 
wood  carving.  Of  the  detailed  courses,  some  corresponding  to  similar 
courses  described  in  connection  with  other  schools  are  here  omitted. 
The  following  are  given  in  full: 

Bread  making:  Ordinary  grade — Chemistry  and  heat  ae  applied  to  baking;  chem- 
ica!  composition  of  wheat  and  flour;  composition  and  properties  of  iat,  starch,  dex* 
trin,  glucose,  maltose,  and  albuminous  matters  of  wheat;  action  of  moisture,  heat, 
and  albuminoids  on  starch;  fermentation;  the  microscope,  as  applied  to  the  exami- 
nation of  flour  and  yeast;  practical  bakehouse  work;  making  patent  yeast  and  Scotch 
flour  barm;  preparation  of  fermmts,  spongii^  and  doughingjj^  a^aJiiw,^^!^!^^ 
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proving  of  loaves;  cleaning,  firing,  manipulating,  and  firing  of  oven;  changes  pro- 
duced during  baking;  cooling  and  storing  of  bread;  bakehouse  uteneils.  Honors 
grade — Flour — Leading  characteristics;  relative  merits;  flour  testing  and  valuation; 
detection  of  adulteration,  bakehouse  testing  routine;  constituents  of  flour;  constitu- 
tion of  starch,  saccharification,  and  fermentation;  composition  of  gluten;  diastases. 
Yeasta — Detection  of  adulteration;  determination  of  gas-evolving  power;  patent 
yeasts;  ferments  and  leavens.  Various  bread-making  methods — Quantities,  times, 
and  temperatures;  special  breads  and  bread-making  processes;  foncy  breads;  aerat- 
ing bread.  Bread-making  machinery — Steam,  gas,  and  oil  engines,  bow  to  start, 
work,  and  keep  in  order.  Baking — Ovena.  Practical  bakehouse  manageiAent — The 
bakery,  its  ventilation,  drainage,  and  sanitary  arrangements,  et*?.,  factory  acts  in 
their  relation  to  bakers. 

Candidates  for  honors  ar'e  requirefl  to  present  themselves  for  a  practical  examina- 
tion on  flour  testing. 

Brickwork:  Bricks;  excavations;  laying  drainpipes;  lime;  cement;  sand;  mortar; 
concrete;  foundations;  damp  courses;  air  bricks;  dry  areas;  bond  in  brickwork; 
stone  facing;  hollow  walls;  fireplaces,  coppers,  and  ovens;  chimney  shalts;  arches; 
paving;  pointing;  black  mortar,  etc.;  tiling;  measaring  brickwork,  tiling,  paving, 
concrete,  etc. 

Candidates  who  have  passed  the  written  examination  in  brickwork  may  present 
themselves  for  a  practical  examination  in  that  subject.  Candidates  who  pass  the 
practical  examination  receive  a  special  certificate  to  that  effect. 

The  practical  examination  includes  the  following  work:  (1)  Bricklaying — (a)  Set- 
ting out  work  from  architectural  drawings.  (6)  Building  and  properly  finishing, 
either  with  struck,  or  raked  and  pointed  joint,  as  desired,  any  given  piece  of  work. 
(2)  Brickcutting — (a)  Setting  out  work  in  detail  from  architectural  drawings,  and 
obtaining  the  templates,  molds,  etc.  {b)  Cutting  and  finishing  any  required  piece 
of  gauged  work  from  templates  and  molds  supplied. 

Pressmaking:  Instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dressmaking  in 
preparation  for  the  examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The 
six  classes  are  limited  in  number  and  students  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and 
to  eit  for  examinations.  The  advanced  class  is  restricted  to  students  who  have 
already  attended  a  dre^uuUiing  class  in  this  college,  or  who  possess  sufficient  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  courses  include  lectures  on  drafting  patterns, 
and  cutting  out,  making,  and  fitting  dresses;  also  on  materials,  linings,  quantities, 
cost,  modes  of  fiistening,  uses  of  whalebone,  variooa  stitches  used  in  dressmaking, 
etc.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  up  a  body  to  fit  herself  properly,  and  to  do 
Euch  other  work  as  the  teachers  may  require. 

Electric  lighting  and  power  distribution:  Preliminary  course — General  notions  con- 
cerning current,  resistance,  and  E.  M.  F.;  primary  and  secondary  batteries;  principles 
of  magneto  machines,  dynamos,  and  alternators;  the  induction  coil;  principles  of 
direct-current  motors;  electro-magnets;  electric  Ijells;  systems  of  houee  wiring;  meth- 
ods of  jointing;  materials  used  in  installation  work;  wiring  tubes;  calculation  of  drop 
in  mains,  etc  Ordinary  grade— Development  of  magneto-mechanical,  £.  M.  F.; 
alternators;  magnetic  induction;  hysteresis;  calculation  of  windings  for  field  magnetSt 
transfonners,  etc.;  self-inductance;  tractive  power  of  magnets;  choking  coils;  shunt, 
series,  and  compound  wound  dynamos;  differential  winding;  drum  and  ring  arma>- 
ture  windings;  direct-current  motors;  electric  traction;  efficiency  of  motors;  starting 
switches;  commercial  instruments  for  measuring  current;  E.  M.  F.,  resistance,  and 
power;  the  Ruhmkorff  coil;  transformers;  lightning  guards;  secondary  batteries;  arc 
and  incandescent  lamps,  etc. 

Students  attending  the  ordinary  grade  course  ought  to  have  passed  in  the  elemen- 
tary stage  of  the  board  of  education's  examination  in  magnetism  and  electricity;  or 
they  should  show  that  they  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  this  subject.  To  ot^ain 
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wtisEactory  results  from  the  study  of  eleutro-tecbnology,  it  i»  of  the  gieateat  advan- 
tage to  pOEBess  a  eouDd  knawledge  of  the  underlying  principles  ctf  matbeautics,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetiraa,  and  machine  cosuftraction  and  drawing. 

Honors  grade— Thia  ocMirBe  »  ti^en  under  odb  ol  the  three  heads,  nankely:  (a) 
Electric  instruments,  etc.;  (6)  dyoamoe,  and  are  and  incandescent  lampe;  (e)  elec- 
trical power  distribution. 

The  work  includes:  The  predetermiaatioD  of  characteristics;  the  theory  of  alter- 
nating cnrrent  generators,  motors,  and  transformers;  polyphase  generators,  motors 
and  transformers;  powCT  tnmemisBibn;  the  meaaorMuent  of  altuuating current^  volt- 
ages, andp  power,  etc 

In  order  to  attend  the  honors  course,  students  most  have  previoudy  passed  in  the 
ordinary  grade  examination  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Inatitate.  A  fur 
knowledge  of  plane  trigonometry  is  also  necessary  to  follow  porta  of  this  coarse. 

The  dynamo  and  testing  room  is  open  one  evening  in  the  week,  when  studnta 
have  opportonities  to  experiment  with  the  college  dynamos,  transformers,  etc. 

Electriclight  wiring  class:  Toward  the  end  of  the  session  a  practical  Sam  is  held 
for  instruction  in  jointing  eleetric-bell  wires,  house-lif^ting  leads,  and  eab^.  No 
student  is  permitted  to  join  this  claaa  unleaB  he  comes  under  <uie  fA  the  ftdlowing 
heads:  (1)  Students  who  have  made  at  least  sixteen  attendances  at  a  dass  in  mag- 
netism, and  electricity,  or  in  electrical  engineering,  held  in  this  college  daring  the 
eariier  portion  of'the  same  sesdon;  (2)  atudents  qtecially  reeonunended  by  the  pio- 
feseor  of  electrical  engineerii^. 

Millinery;  Instruction  in  this  subject  is  in  preparation  for  the  examination  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The  examination  is  practical  and  written,  and 
is  so  arranged  as  to  test  the  candidate's  skill  in  millinery  as  well  as  her  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  materials  comm<»ily  worn.  To  obtain  a  certificate,  candidates 
«re  required  to  pass  in  each  of  the  parts  1,  2,  and  3. 

1.  Practical  examination:  Each  candidate  ia  required  to  cut  out,  put  together,  and 
line  a  hat  or  bonnet  or  covered  shape  from  a  given  measurement  and  copied  from  a 
given  model.  The  candidate  may  also  be  required  to  make  a  straw  shape^  to  make 
op  bows,  to  execute  an  order  from  given  instructions,  and  to  do  such  other  work 
connected  with  millinery  as  may  be  indicated  at  the  time  of  the  ex»ninatioa.  The 
material  required  will  be  supplied  by  the  institute. 

2.  The  written  examination:  This  includes  questions  on  the  foUowii^  snbjecto: 
Farts  of  a  bat  or  bonnet;  how  put  t(^ether  and  how  finished  oS;  materials  used 
for  shape  making;  preparing  the  shape;  coverii^  ^apes;  quantity  of  material 
required  for  a  hat  or  bonnet  and  cost  when  completed;  stitch^  used  in  millinery; 
drawing  a  diagram  of  a  plain  liat;  millinery  trimmings  and  how  they  should  be  util- 
ized; measurements  for  headgear  and  modo  <^  fitting  shapes;  methods  of  rmovaling 
materials  and  cleaning  straw  and  felt;  making  and  trimming  of  hats  to  match  cob- 
tumea,  and  estimates  of  cost;  methods  of  teaching  milliner^-. 

3.  Specimen  work:  Each  candidate  is  required  in  the  mx  mouths  preceding  the 
examiuatira.  to  prepare  the  work  described  in  the  programme  of  the  City  and  Gnilda 
of  London  Institute. 

Painters'  and  decorators'  w^ork:  Ordinary  grade — ^Tools  and  brushes,  etc;  pi^ 
ments,  oils,  and  varnishes;  painting;  distemper;  paper  hangiiig;  gilding;  Iwonziag;; 
writing;  graining  and  marbling;  stmnii^;  decoratix^. 

Honors  grade — The  precedii^  subjects  carried  farther,  and  also  stipplii^  badger- 
ing, scumbling,  ghxing,  and  stenciling;  sign  writing;  hanging  ceiling  paper,  friezes, 
borders,  dados,  Anaglypta,  Lincrusta,  Cordelova,  etc. 

Telegraphy  and  telephony:  Ordinary  grade — The  fundamental  principles  of  elec- 
tricity, units  ot  measurements,  galvanometers,  shunts,  resistance  coils,  coodeneerp, 
the  electrical  testing  room;  detecticHi  and  remo\'al  of  faults;  telegI;)^>h  and  telephooe 
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lines,  sulamarine  cables;  systenia  of  t^^raphy  and  telephoox,  faults,  earth  eurrenta 
and  electric  diaturliancee;  testii^  material^  etc. 

Honors  grade:  Telephony— Tnmamittara  and  rec^ven;  redaction  coils;  t^phone 
and  tel^raph  inatramenta  "worked  rimnltaneonsly;  distance  limits;  metallic  loop 
aystem;  call  bells;  exdiangesyBtems;  switches;  automatic  call  boxes;  Hi^herfsindao- 
tion  balance. 

Typography:  i>rdioary  grade — ^The  examioatioa  coiiBists  of  a  paper  of  questions, 
and  of  a  practical  examination  for  compositors,  held  in  a  pnntmg  office.  Candidates 
who  ore  compositors,  mnst  pass  in  both  parte  of  the  examination  to  obtain  &  certifi- 
cate. The  -written  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  (a)  oompositora,  and 
{b)  pressmMi  or  madiine  maoagets.  Candidates,  acoovding  to  th^  oocapation,  may 
select  their  quastaMia  frwnSectioM I  and  II,  orfromSecticBialandllL  TheaectKma 
showing  courses  of  instmcttim  are  aa  follows: 

I.  General:  Papers;  the  damping  down  of  paper;  counting;  packing  and  keeping 
stock;  the  harmony  of  colors;  Edzes  of  jobs;  folding,  stitching,  stabbing,  and  sewing. 

II.  Composing:  Lays  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  German  cases;  casting  up  value  of 
cfxnposition;  margin;  title-pi^^;  notes,  appendixes  and  indexes;  mochuiicid  quoins; 
paging;  the  point  wyBlem  of  type  bodies;  wfaking  in  oompanitHiships;  type  music; 
type.foundiog. 

dasBiflcationof  jobwork;  oolorwork;  display  work;  curves  and  circles;  rule  bend- 
ing and  twisting;  ornament  in  display;  borders;  prindng  in  <»lorB. 

III.  Press  and  machine  woi^:  Hand-press,  platen,  and  single-cyHnder  machines; 
making  register;  use  of  points;  rollers;  inks;  underlaying  end  overlaying;  woodcuts 
and  imxjeas  blodcs;  stereotype  plates;  moontiug  l^ocks;  printing  with  bronzes  and 
leaf  metals;  l^e  causes  of  slurring.  The  practical  examination  consists  mainly  of 
compoeition  from  manuscript  or  printed  copy  supplied  to  the  candidate. 

Honors  grade — ^The  examination  includes  more  diflBcult  questions  on  the  subjects 
reqwred  lor  the  ordinaiy  grade,  and  also  on  pnfectii^  uid  rotary  printing 
mac^iinea;  it  incladee  etereotypii^,  electroty|»ng,  prooess  blodca,  aooounta  necessary 
ior  printerB,  etc. 

Wood  carving:  The  eourse  of  instniction  meets  Hie  reqmrements  of  carvers  and 
apprentices  dearing  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  their  craft,  and  more  partim- 
larty  meets  the  needs  of  uchitectural  and  caMnet  carvers.  Amateurs  who  wish  to 
gun  a  knowledge  of  -carving  are  admitted  to  the  class. 

Besides  these  full  courses  there  are  provided  special  courses  in 
nearly  all  the  subjects  to  meet  the  iadividual  neede  of  those  who  for 
say  reaeon  do  not  desire  a  full  course. 

There  are  two  college  buildings,  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of 
over  £55,000.  The  departments  are  liberally  furnished  with  the  latest 
appliances  for  teaching  the  various  subjects,  and  the  laboratories  and 
workshoi^  are  fitted  with  modem  apparatus,  machinery,  and  tools. 

The  number  of  former  students  who  are  employed  by  pnminent 
firms  throughout  tJie  Kingdom  shows  the  popularity  of  the  work  done 
In  the  college. 

XnVICIPAIi    TJCUUAIiOAIi    HTSTITUTB   AHB    80EOOZ>  07  ABT, 

COVENTBT 

The  origin  of  tiie  technical  edocation  movement  m  this  community 
was  distinctly  voluntary  in  character.  In  1883,  a  substantial  amount 
was  subecnbed  for  a  capital  fund  and  muntenance  for  five  years. 
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Numerous  difficulties  arose,  and  among  the  most  troublesome  was 
that  of  procuring  a  site.  In  March,  1887,  this  was  relieved  by  the 
donation  of  a  site  with  the  buildings  thereon,  and  in  1894  the  school 
was  opened.  The  buildings,  while  not  imposing  in  appearance,  cover 
a  block  in  area  and  arc  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

This  school  aims  to  teach  science  mainly  in  its  application  to  trades 
and  industries.  It  provides  instruction  and  shop  practice  for  appren- 
tices, journeymen,  and  foremen,  and  brings  to  their  knowledge  uewly- 
disctovercd  processes  and  methods  for  the  purpose  of  improving  any 
special  trade  or  of  introducing  new  branches  of  industry. 

All  departments  are  open  to  students  of  either  sex  not  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Members  of  the  institute  are  of  two  classes,  student 
members  and  club  members.  The  latter  belong  to  societies  or  clubs 
permitted  to  hold  their  meetings  at  the  institute  and  pay  an  annual 
fee  of  2s.  (49  cents)  to  the  funds  of  the  institute.  Student  members 
are  such  as  pay  class  fees.  Pupils  need  not  work  in  the  same  line  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  preference  is  given  to  such  and  to  sons  of  citizens. 
All  must  take  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  work,  attending  two  and 
one-half  hours  twice  a  week  for  two  years. 

The  courses  of  instruction  include  horology,  textiles,  trades  and 
handicrafts,  commercial  and  domestic  subjects,  and  practical  science 
courses. 

Horological  department:  Complete  instruGtion  is  ^ven  iu  the  scientific  principles 
ot  horok^  and  all  that  relates  to  the  making  of  a  keyl»8  mitch  movement,  with 
fall  adjustment  for  compensation,  isochronism,  and  position;  practical  work  in  the 
use  of  modem  measuring  inBtrmnentfi;  use  of  tools;  turning,  filing,  etc. ;  gauges;  train 
pivoting  and  planting,  escapement  making,  handing,  examining,  springing,  tinning, 
and  the  practical  making  of  tools  and  gauges.  The  year's  work  is  divided  into  three 
temia  of  ten  weeks  each.  The  firet  term  is  designed  for  junior  apprentices,  the 
eecond  for  senior  apprentices,  and  the  third  is  still  more  advanced.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar course  there  la  one  in  advanced  theorj'  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  city 
guilds'  honora  grade.*  This  class  meets  only  in  alternate  eessioiu',  the  other  session 
being  given  to  the  class  iu  electricity  aa  applied  to  borology.  There  are  also  special 
classes  in  the  application  of  the  Br^et  spring  and  escapement  making,  and  also 
one  in  practical  electricity  ae  applied  to  horology,  and  inetniment  and  gauge  making. 
In  all  the  practical  work  sound  workmanship  ia  insisted  upon. 

Textile  school:  This  course  covers  three  years  and  includes  the  preparation  and 
manufacture  of  silk,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of  weaving,  designing,  draft- 
ing, and  card  stamping.  The  first  year's  course  embraces  the  construction  of  hand 
and  power  looms,  the  consideration  of  harness,  slcys,  reeds,  and  the  parts  of  Jacquard 
and  plain  looms  as  used  for  making  both  plain  and  figured  fabrics;  the  various 
methods  of  weighting  warp  beams  and  ti^ng  down  work;  winding,  warpmg,  and 
filling,  and  the  machinery  employed;  counts  cotton  and  ^'arious  sizes  of  silks;  the 
"picking"  mechanism  of  power  looms,  and  the  various  methods  of  propelling  shut- 
tles in  ribbon  looms;  ties  of  simple  fabriu;,  and  designing  and  drafting.  The  second 
year  advances  on  the  subjects  treated  during  the  first  year,  and  takes  up  card  stamp- 
ing and  analysis  of  simple  fabrics.  In  this  year  are  emphasized  the  reasons  for  the 
important  place  the  handloom  occupies  in  silk  manufacture.  The  construction  of 
satins,  ottomans,  terrys,  and  single  and  double  faced  twills  is  also  thoroughly  tanght. 
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The  third  year  advances  the  student  atilliarther  akaig  the  lineo  covered  dnring  the 
first  and  second  years  and  takes  np  ttie  following;  new  sabjects:  The  natnre  and 

properties  of  the  various  European  and  Asiatic  silks  and  the  selection  of  the  most 
miitahle  to  employ  in  the  manufacture  of  varioua  articles,  the  amount  of  spin  and 
throw  calculated  to  give  the  best  results  in  the  production  of  difierent  fabrics,  counts 
of  yams  and  calculations  of  necessary  amount  of  materials  for  a  certain  fabric,  the 
A'arious  hinds  of  charging  or  weighting  Bilks  in  dyeing,  the  manufacture  of  various 
kinds  of  siTk  fabrics,  suitability  of  designs,  perfection  of  cloth  and  harmony  of  colors, 
and  finishing  of  fabrics.  8tnd<mts  are  required  to  prepare  and  execute  a  design  of 
V  not  leHs  than  200  ends  and  200  picks  in  each  pattern  or  comber,  and  also  a  pattern 

of  plain  fabric,  and  forward  the  same  to  London  before  taking  the  course  examina- 
tions of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Every  student  completing  his 
course  of  instruction  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  is  furnished  with  a  certifi- 
cate which  is  intended  to  guarantee  that  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
weanng.  The  management  of  the  school  urges  the  attendance  of  women  because 
of  the  inviting  field  offered  them  in  silk  manufacture. 

The  trades  and  bandici'afts  department  furnishes  courses  in  plumb- 
ing, typography,  pattern  making,  and  practical  carpentry  and  joinery. 
Thci*e  arc  both  theoretical  and  practical  classes  in  plumbing,  but  stu- 
dents ean  not  take  the  practical  course  alone.  The  practical  class  is 
limited  to  12.  A  two  years'  course  is  recommended,  but  not  compul- 
sory. The  instruction  given  embraces  theory  and  practice  according 
to  the" syllabus  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Since  the 
class  is  limited  to  12  students,  boys  must  compete  for  admittance.  As 
a  consequence  this  is  one  of  the  most  successful  classes  of  the  school. 

The  instruction  in  typography  follows  the  line  of  examiritition  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  Xx>ndon  Institute.  Students  who  complete  the 
regular  course  arc  admitted  for  instruction  on  the  linotype  machine. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  pattern  making  is  thoroughly  practical, 
and  embraces  the  nature  and  properties  of  woods  used  in  pattern  mak- 
ing; tools,  their  names  and  uses;  setting  and  sharpening  tools,  edge 
planing,  halving,  core  prints,  core  boxes,  foundry  practice,  and  the 
relative  shrinkage  of  metals.  Students  are  strongly  recommended  to 
take  the  course  in  machine  construction. 

The  cour;se  in  practical  carpentry  and  joinery  covers  1  year,  and 
^  embracci)  the  nature  and  properties  of  woods,  tools  (their  names, 

shapes,  uses,  etc.),  joints  used  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  application  of 
joints  to  construction,  and  practical  shop  work.  The  number  in  each 
doss  is  restricted  to  10,  so  that  each  student  may  have  a  bench  and  a 
complete  set  of  tools. 

The  domestic  department  includes  courses  in  dress  cutting  and  mak- 
ing and  in  cooker^'.  The  object  of  the  instruction  in  the  dress  cut- 
ting and  making  class  is  not  so  much  to  teach  the  trade  of  dressmaking 
as  it  is  to  prepare  members  to  cut  and  fit  dresses  for  themselves. 
The  system  taugbt  is  that  of  tailors'  measurement,  and  the  instruction 
is  sound,  practical,  and  complete^  The  cookery  course  covers  plain 
household  cookery,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  rocatioD  of  cooks  as  a  means  of  eai^ingj^^^eti^^^ole 
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The  practical  science  courses  embrace  the  usual  subjects,  some  of 
frhich  appear  to  have  been  arranged  specially  as  auxiliary  to  the  trade 
courses. 

The  school  is  governed  hy  a  technical  instruction  committee  consist- 
ing of  38  members,  selected  annually  by  the  city  council.  Twelve 
members  of  the  committee  are  members  of  the  conociL  The  teaching 
staff  consists  of  20  instructors.  The  enrollment  for  1899-19<K)  was  620. 
The  number  of  those  taking  practical  instruction  was  28  in  horology, 
37  in  silk  and  ribbon  weaving,  and  46  in  the  trades  and  handicrafts, 
besides  a  considerable  number  taking  practical  electrical  courses. 

The  school  has  proved  of  great  practical  benefit  to  ibe  community, 
in  fliat  it  saved  silk  manu&ctare  from  a  great  decline  as  a  possible 
consequence  of  the  French  act  of  parliament  on  the  export  of  raw  silk. 

Labor  unions  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  school.  The  typo- 
graphicfd  nnion  requested  that  typc^ra^^y  be  taught  in  the  sdiool. 
There  are  no  apprenticeship  i-estrictions  in  Coventry,  but  fonner  stu- 
dents always  enter  ihe  shops  as  apprentices  or  else  serve  apprentice- 
ships while  attending  the  evening  classes.  Students  get  good  wages, 
and  advance  rapidly.  The  work  of  the  school  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory in  all  respects,  and  is  recognized  by  manufacturers  and  business 
men  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the 
city. 

UTTNitCZPAI.  TECHVXGAI.  SOBOOL,  HOPVOOS  LAHE,  HAT.TFAX 

The  building  occupied  by  this  school  is  about  eight  years  old,  but 
the  municipal  corporation  did  not  take  over  the  school  until  1S98. 
l^e  chief  object  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  principles  of  those 
sciences  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  ti'ades  and  industries, 
and  to  show  by  experiment  how  those  principles  uuy  be  applied  to 
their  advancement.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  distin<^  from  that  of  the 
university  colleges,  inasmuch  as  it  is  designed  to  teacli  science  solely 
with  a  view  to  its  industrial  and  commercial  application:*,  and  not  for 
file  purpose  of  educating  professional  scientific  men.  It  provides 
lectures  and  laboratory  and  workshop  practice  for  apprentices, 
journeymen,  and  foremen  in  the  scientific  principles  underlying  their 
respective  trades  and  industries,  and  especially  aims  to  bring  to  their 
knowledge  newly  discovered  processes  and  meUiods,  for  the  puipose 
of  improving  an}'  special  trade,  or  of  introducing  new  branches  of 
industry. 

The  school  is  organized  as  follows:  Day  departments  in  wool  and 
worsted  spinning  and  clotii  weaving  for  those  youths  of  15  years  and 
upward  who  can  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  study;  and  day 
classes  in  art,  wood  carving,  woodworking,  dr^smaking,  needlework, 
cookery,  laundry  work,  typewriting,  etc.  Evening  departments  and 
classes  for  persons  already  engaged  during'  tJie.day  in  hudicrafla  or 
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The  courses  of  instruction  are  specially  arranged  for  apprentices, 
journeymen,  and  foremen  employed  in  the  industnes  of  the  borough 
and  district,  and  embrace  careful  trwning  in  technical  drawing,  espe- 
cially in  the  scientific  principles  upon  -which  these  industi-ies  depend, 
together  with  practice  in  the  laboratories  (chemical,  physical,  mechan- 
ical), workshops  (engiaeerlng,  ];rfuinbing,  woodworking,  carpentry  and 
joinery,  house  painting  and  decorating),  and  in  the  use  of  appliances, 
tools,  and  spinning  and  wearing  machinery;  »lso  for  the  youth  of 
Halifax,  destined  to  a  commercial  career,  a  scheme  of  commercial 
education  has  been  formulated  by  the  Halifax  incorporated  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  the  technical  instruction  committee;  also  there  is  a 
course  for  women  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  needlework,  cookery, 
laundry  work,  wood  carving,  and  coumiercial  subjects. 

Most  of  the  technical  classes  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  are  intended  to  give  workmen  aa 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  and 
methods  as  applied  to  their  trade.  Upon  the  i-csults  of  these  exam- 
inations, certificates,  prizes,  and  medals  are  awarded. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  evening  classes  "are  designed  to 
give  systematic  training  in  the  principles  of  science  and  art  as  applied 
jx>  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Halifax  and  district,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  following  departments:  Commercial  knowledge,  pure 
mathematics  and  physics,  mechanical  engineering,  electrical  ei^incer- 
ing,  building  trades,  chemical  industries,  manufacture  of  textile  goods, 
dressmaking,  cookery,  lauudrj'-  w^ork,  etc,,  and  art.  There  is  no  rule 
confining  evening  classes  to  those  working  at  a  trade,  but  the  schot^ 
is  conducted  on  that  basis. 

The  school  of  commerce  provides  thorough  instruction  in  such  sub- 
jects as  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  commercial  geogiaphy 
and  history,  business  methods,  commercial  science,  and  modem 
languages. 

The  engineering  courses  are  designed  to  fit  students  to  take  impor- 
tant positions  in  engineering  workshops. 

The  chemiistry  and  science  classes  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing them  thoroughly  practical,  so  that  the  instruction  given  shall  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  ralue  to  artisans  and  professional  men. 

Vanotis  courses  in  dressmaking  are  arranged  so  as  to  afford  women 
such  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  do  their  own  family  work  or 
to  engage  in  the  dressmaking  trade.  The  classes  in  millinery  and 
cookery  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  housekeepei'S. 

The  instruction  relating  to  the  textile  industries  is  most  thorough 
and  cc»nprehensive.  It  embraces  designing  for  all  classes  of  goods, 
loom  construction  and  tuning,  yarn  spinning,  artistic  designing,  etc., 
and  every  endeavor  is  made  to  impart  the  practical  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  fit  studenhi  for  taking  important  positions  in  factories.  Tfafi 
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instruction  is  thus  of  special  value  to  those  who  are  intending  to  be  or 
are  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  yarns  or  in  the  design  and  manafacture 
of  woven  fabrics,  in  tho  buying  and  selling  of  yams  and  woven 
fabrics,  or  in  the  manufacture  and  export  of  textile  machinerj'. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  worsted  spinning  department 
extends  over  three  years,  and  is  arranged  with  the  view  of  giving  a 
comprehensive  training  in  the  principles  of  spinning  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  various  processes  used.  The  course  includes  the  theory 
and  practice  of  worsted  spinning,  technical  drawing,  textile  eagineer- 
ing,  practical  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics,  in  their  application 
to  fibers,  material,  and  the  various  processes  of  yarn  production. 

Tho  complete  course  is  divided  as  follows:  Preliminary  course: 
Worsted  spinning  (theory),  technical  drawing,  practical  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  physics.  First-year  course:  Worsted  spinning  (theory 
and  practice),  textile  engineering,  chemistry.  Second-year  course: 
Worsted  spinning  (theory  and  practice),  textile  engineering.  Follow- 
ing is  the  course  in  detail: 


Worsted  Bpinning:  Geographical  position  and  relation  of  wool-prodadng  coun- 
tries— shea  ring,  paokii^,  and  preparation  of  wool  for  the  markets.  Sale  of  wool, 
conditions  of  sale,  types  of  wool  and  the  terms  used.  Varieties  of  wool — their  char- 
acteiistJc  featores,  as  seen  in  the  wools  of  Great  Britain,  Saxony,  Australia,  Sonth 
Africa,  Taamania,  River  Plata,  and  New  Zealand.  The  structure  of  the  wool  fiber  and 
its  relation  to  the  sheep.  The  chemical  composition  and  phyacal  properties  of  the 
wool  fiber.  The  relation  and  position  of  the  different  qualities  in  the  fleece,  relative 
fineness,  etc.,  of  the  fibers,  weight  of  fleeces.  Impurities  in  wool — methods  of 
removal.  Wool-washing  machinery — MacNaught's,  Petrie's,  Eastwood  &  Ambler's, 
Perry's,  Hoyle  &  Preston's;  method  of  treating  long,  short,  and  skin  wools.  Scour- 
ing by  means  of  the  light  oils— methods  adopted  and  substances  used.  Nature  of  the 
soaps  and  alkalies  used— methods  of  testing  thdr  value.  The  most  suitable  water  and 
means  of  testing,  temperature  of  scour — its  importance.  The  utilization  of  waste 
scour,  and  recovery  of  oil,  etc.  Principles  of  drying,  effect  of  moisture.  Drjii^ 
machines — hydro  extractor,  MacNaught's,  Petrie's,  Moore's,  and  othera.  The  gill 
box.  Calculations  relating  to  gill  boxes,  speeds,  drafts.  Preparation  of  long  wools, 
arrangement  and  description  of  machines.  The  knocker-off.  Defects  in  preparing;:, 
fellers.  Kelative  speeds  and  setting  of  parts.  Removal  of  v^etable  impurities, 
burrs,  etc.;  the  burring  machine.  Carbonizing — methods  adopted.  Calculations 
reladi^  to  productitm,  weighfa,  and  places  where  changes  are  made.  Becapitidation. 

Technical  drawing:  Geometry — The  use  and  care  of  drawing  instruments;  con- 
structions of  r^iidar  polygons,  general  method;  inscribed  and  drcumscribed  circlee: 
circles  passing- through  three  i>oints  or  touching  three  lines;  constructions  requircMl 
in  geometrical  patterns,  drawing  simple  tracery,  moldings;  plain  scale  and  scale  of 
chords;  proportional  division  of  lines;  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  a  simple 
nature  taken  from  machine  details.  Free-hand  drawing — This  course  comprises 
work  with  the  pencil  from  diagrams  and  machines,  and  is  intended  to  enable  the 
Btudent  to  make  sketches,  from  which  he  may  afterwards  make  finished  drawings  to 
scale. 

Chemistry  and  physics:  Chemistry — Chemical  distinguished  from  physical  changes; 
indestructibihty  of  matter;  elements  and  compounds;  the  action  of4ieated  4opper 
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and  mercury  on  air,  and  of  heated  iron  on  steam;  production  and  properties  of 
liydrc^n,  oxyjren,  and  nitrogen;  water,  its  phyaical  and  chemical  properties;  water 
for  textile  purposes;  hydrogen  peroxide  and  ozone;  the  atmosphere,  its  composition 
and  action  on  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Carbon — Combustion,  fuels,  etc. ;  sulphur, 
its  oxides  and  oxyacids;  chlorine;  bleaching  powder;  acids  and  alkalies;  ammonia, 
ar8;'nic,  antimoDy,  phoaphonis.  A  brief  account  of  the  following  metala  and  their 
more  important  compounds:  Potaaainm,  eodinm,  copper,  idnc,  magnednm,  calcium, 
tin,  aluminam,  lead,  chromium,  manganese,  and  iron.  Phyeica — The  physical  prop* 
crties  of  the  fiberB,  more  especially  their  density,  elasticity,  and  tenadty;  tiie  com- 
pound nilcroecope  and  its  application  for  measuring  fibers  and  yams;  heat,  especially 
the  consideration  of  hygrometry;  the  construction  and  use  of  humidifiers;  ventila- 
tion; artificial  lighting,  etc. 

FIRST  TEAR  COtlBSE. 

Worsted  spinning:  The  preparation  of  short  wools-^neral  constraction  of  the 
carder;  relation  of  the  various  rollers  and  their  setting;  various  kinds  of  rollers; 
card  clothing— materials  used  for  foundations,  and  kinds  of  wire;  particulars  of 
clothii^  for  long,  medium,  and  short  wools— grinding;  relative  speeds  of  rollers — 
calculation;  balling  bead — construction  and  application;  baokwaahing,  its  necessity^ 
tinting;  substances  used;  requirements  of  process — Taylor  Wordsworth's  machine; 
Perry's  multiple  roller  backwash;  combing — objects  of  machines  used;  Noble's 
comb  and  accessori^,  with  particulars  of  circles;  Lister's  comb;  Holden's  comb; 
Flatta  and  Eastwood's  comb;  tops — their  production,  treatment  of  combed  eli^-er, 
noils,  combing  results,  costing  of  tops;  conditioning  and  oiling  of  tops — amount 
allowed  and  methods  of  testing;  conditions  for  sale  of  tops,  commission  combing 
and  agencies;  recombiog  and  trtetment  of  colored  slubbtT^;  fArdiE4{  calcnlatiooH; 
combing  calcalations;  recapitalation. 

Practical  spinning:  The  practical  course  in  spinning  consuts  of  practice  iti  erecting, 
setting,  timing,  and  working 'the  various  machines,  and  in  sampling,  mixing,  and 
testing  the  several  varieties  of  wool  slivers,  rovings,  yams,  and  twists.  Also  in  making 
complete  drawings  of  the  machines  and  their  parts. 

Textile  engineering:  Engineering  drawing — The  use  and  care  of  drawing  instra- 
ments;  scales;  elementary  problems  in  plane  geometry;  meaning  of  plan,  elevation, 
and  section;  exercises  in  drawing  in  pendl  some  of  the  following  machine  details 
from  dimensioned  sketches  and  from  actual  measurement:  Nuts,  bolts,  rivets,  screw 
threads,  nnt-locking  arrangements,  keys,  shafting,  couplings,  bearings,  etc.  (The 
examples  will  be  selected  almost  exclusively  from  spinning  and  weaving  machinery, ) 
Applied  mechanics — Units  employed  in  mechanics;  force;  specification  of  a  force; 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  work;  unit  of  work;  graphical  representation 
of  work  problems;  work  done  in  actuating  the  treadles  of  a  hand  loom;  the  mech- 
p  aniam  of  a  steam  engine;  power;  horsepower;  momente;  the  lever,  with  special  con- 

sideiBtion  of  examples  found  on  looms,  e.  g.,  treadles,  jacks,  drawing  forward  pin 
and  warp  goveraing  arrangements;  beams;  ample  machines;  wheel -and  axle;  pulley 
blocks;  Weston  pulley  block;  screw  press;  screw  jack;  worm  and  worm  wheel,  etc.; 
efficiency  of  a  machine. 

Chemistry:  Introduction  to  organic  chemistry  with  regard  to  the  more  common 
hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  acids,  oils,  and  carbohydrates;  the  felting  of  wool  and  its 
causes;  chemistry  of  the  wood  fiber  and  its  natural  impurities;  scouring  and  bleach- 
ing of  wool;  testing  of  soap;  alkalies  and  water;  testing  of  colors;  fastness  to  soap, 
l^t,  etc;  detection  of  the  more  important  dye  materials. 

SECOND  TEAS  COURSE. 

Worsted  spinning:  The  various  methods  of  drawing  for  worsted  yams;  objects  of 
the  process  and  their  relative  merits;  open  drawing  for  long^  '^(^^^f^ 
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wooIb;.  defKfiption  of  boxes  aud  their  n^atioB;  dnmriBg;  knocker  ofi  motioii,  aad 
cftlculationB;  open  dzawing;  catcalatioiw  for  drnfta,  deabfiBfa,  vpeedi,.  weig^ti^  and 
IffodHCtUMi;  cone  drawing;  eono  aod  lifter  ansBgeaneati  rad  their  nlatimie;  eat- 
eolaUcms  lor  ecHW  drawii^  Preach  dntwuig;  redaeing  Kod  rovingB;  defects  in 
drswing;  spinning — cap,  flyer,  ring,  and  male;  spinning  calculaticna;  Scaiie  liitcr 
motiim.  and  itti  t^^ication;  twiatit^ — ^rnith'?,  Farrar's,  and  Hall  and  Stell's  fnunea; 
twisting  calculations;  stop  twistets — Boyd's,  Smith's,  and  Facrar's;.  windit^  reeling; 
warping,  beaming;  particulars  ot  sale  of  yams — methods  aod  conditians  of  delivery; 
particulars  and  cost  of  machinery;  recapitulation. 

I^actieal  spinning:  The  practical  coarse  in  spinning  eoneiatsoipraetiGe  in  erecting; 
setting  timing,  and  y  oykmg  the  various  gMchinea,  and  bi  sMnpling,  mixii^,  and  test- 
ing tlie  several  varieties  of  wool,  sUvers,  rovinga,  yams,  and  twista  Also  in  making 
complete  drawings  of  the  machines  and  their  parts. 

Textile  engineering:  Engineering  drawing — Exercises  in  drawing  in  pencil  some  of 
the  following  machine  details  from  dimensioned  sketches  and  from  actnal  measure- 
ment: Eccottrics;  cranks;  connecting  arms;  wheels^  and  teeth  <^  wheels;  beH  and 
rope  palleys;  other  selected  examples;  inking  in  and  dimeBffloning  the  pencilled 
dnwlngs.  (The  examples  are  selected  almost  exclosively  from  spinning  and  weav- 
ing mncfaiHwy.  ]  Api^ud  mec^ianios— Centtf  of  gravity;  the  uudined  T^ane;  screw 
thready  frfction;  laws  of  friction;  co^cieni  ot  MctBOii;  angle  of  r^Mse;  v^doe^ 
ratio;  bett,  rope,  tnd  toothed  gearing;  section:  rim  for  b^t  and  rope  pulleys; 
horsepower  transmitted  by  a  belt;  guide  poUeys;  laws  obeyed  falltt^  bodies; 
energ}',,  kinetie  and  potential;  action  of  a  hammer;  fly  wheel;  strength  of  materials; 
toad;  stress  and  strain;  modulus  elasticity;  tei^an;  cranpression;  shearing;  tension 
in  yam;  tossion  of  slmfts;  bending  of  beams;  springs;  relation  between  load  and 
eloi^tifm  ol  a  spring ;  caknlations  on  the  strei^h  Of  belts;  eprtcydie  tiains;  differen- 
tial motions;  the  study  of  mechanical  problems  as  exemplified  in  vazioas  mat^unes 
in  use  in  the  textile  deparbnent;  dynamometw;  engine  testing. 

Practical  mathematics:  Arithmetic  and  algelwa^lTnits  of  Imgth,  time^  woght, 
and  angular  measure;  their  representation  on  paper— to  scale;  the  nas  of  dcdmal^ 
explanation  of  eigaificaut  figures,  proportion  and  ratio;  mnlttptication  and  dtvisiora, 
erolutiim  and  involution  by  means  of  logaritlmi  tables;  the  use  of  the  slide  mle  for 
the  same  purposes;  simplification  of  algebraic  expressions;  problems  leading  up  to 
and  including  ample  equations.  Mensuration— The  use  of  formnlss  for  fiziding  areaa 
and  volumes;  approximate  formulse;  practical  methods  of  finding  the  same;  use  ol 
planimeter;  the  use  of  squared  paper  for  finding  volumes  from  varying  cross  sec- 
tions; wngfats  derived  from  volomes;  densities;  meaning  of  center  of  gravis  and 
easy  methods  finding  it;  the  use  of  squared  papcar  in  representing  the  results  of 
experiment  and  the  correeticm  ai  orrors;  rignlficance  of  ordinate^  slope  of  curve 
and  inclosed  area;  api^catiwi  to  the  work  done  by  varyii^  force.  Geometry — 
Measurement  aad  functions  of  angles;  graphic  methods  of  ascertaining  their  values; 
use  of  tables  of  fnoetions  and  their  logarithms;  evaluation  of  formula  involvii^ 
algel»aic  and  trigonometric  terms. 

For  students  engaged  in  weaving  and  designing,  a  complete  course, 
extending  orer  three  years,  haa  been  arranged,  and  students  are 
eantestlj  requested  to  follow  tbe  whole  course. 


This  course  embraces  lectures  on  weaving  and  designing,  practical  work  in  the 
the  weaving  shed,  lectures  on  color  in  t»tile  dedgn,  free-hand  drawing,  and  lec- 
tures on  ornament  and  design.  Students  must  take  the  whole  of  this  concse  unless 
permisHon  is  obtained  from  the  principal  to  omit  any  pMtion  ttf  It.   Leotwee  are 
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gi^-en  OQ  the  ibUowing  sal^eets:  Dee^ixig— The  etenentairy  prineif^  of  dotli 
eoostmction,  ioclodii^  the  conmderation  of  plain  and  twilled  dotha;  also  modifi- 
catloQB  of  plains,  fmch  as  ribs,  hopaa<:ks,  etc.;  the  production  of  earn  pie  weaves; 
sateens  and  the  derivation  of  new  weaves  from  the  sateen;  twills,  etc,  formed  by 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  weaves;  sateen  rearrangement  of  twilla,  etc.;  the 
principles  of  producing  elongated  and  fancy  twilla;  stripe  and  check  designs,  and 
drafting  fo  weave  on  the  lowest  number  of  healds,  and  p^^ng  plan  of  the  eame. 
Application  of  the  prindpleB  demonstrated  in  the  f oregtHng  to  dresa  fabiics,  aach  aa 
«sbm»C8,  laatre^  ailk^  etc;  worsted  and  wool^  tzonssrings,  coatii^  orcrooe^ 
ings,  and  mantle  cloths.  Calcnlations — ^Tfae  principles  of  counting  yarns,  in  worsted, 
woolen,  cotton,  and  silk;  changing  from  one  denomination  to  another;  finding  the 
weight  of  warp  and  weft,  and  the  coat  of  producing  simple  fabrics;  the  principle 
of  counting  the  aett  for  local  and  other  districts.  The  analysis  of  [Mttem — The 
analysa  of  the  simpler  makes  of  cloth,  inclnding  the  methods  used  for  obtaining  the 
counts  of  yam,  threads,  and  picka  per  inch;  colors  used  and  weight  of  each  will  be 
thoroughly  taught.  Loom — The  hand  loom;  its  construction  and  \^rious  move- 
ments; its  modifications  for  special  classes  of  fabrica,  etc.;  elementary  principlea  of 
power-loom  weaving.  Practical  work — Each  Btudmt  will  be  rcqaired  to  des%n, 
monnt,  and  weare  raises  of  pattens. 

The  importance  of  color  in  textile  dengn  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  The 
keen  cooipetition  which  is  experienced  by  the  manufacturer  of  woven  textures  to-day, 
not  only  calls  for  men  well  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  cloth  construction  and  the 
principles  of  designing,  bnt  equally  for  good  colorists,  for  naturally  he  who  can 
introduce  the  best  aegortnieiit  of  colors  into  hia  woven  design  will  most  readily  find 
the  best  market.  To  treat  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  ita  importance  demands  is 
almost  an  impossibility  in  the  (ndinary  comce  of  lesrons  on  demgning  and  weaving. 
Si>ccial  facilities  are  therefore  offered  to  those  atndenta  who  desire  to  atndy  the  sub- 
ject more  in  detail,  aa  followe:  I.  Color  theories;  prismatic  experimenta;  comparison 
of  prismatic  and  pigment  colors;  simple  and  compound  colors  and  mixtures;  charac- 
teristics  of  various  colors,  including  an  explanation  of  hues,  tones,  tints,  and  scales; 
uioclification  of  contiguous  (simultaneous)  colors,  including  tcxtiiral  and  surface 
modifications;  harmonious  coloring;  harmony  by  analogy  and  contrast.  II.  Eflecta 
obtained  by  combination  of  weave  and  color;  hair-line  and  bird's-eye  effects;  etep^ 
shepherd's  plaid,  and  star  patterns;  stripes  and  checks  in  black  and  white  or  color; 
schemes  for  simple  and  compound  coloring;  application  of  color  to  special  weaves, 
e.  g.,  corkscrews,  modified  corkscrowa,  rib  ttyles,  fancy  woolen  weaves,  diagonals, 
and  double-weavo  effects;  spotted  effects  for  vestings,  etc;  application  of  color  to 
figured  fabrics;  modification  of  effects  by  the  introduction  of  variously  colored  twiat 
threads.  Without  a  tborongh  stndy  of  this  subject  no  student  can  reasonably  expect 
to  succeed  in  the  City  and  Guilds  examination  in  cloth  weaving. 
»  The  course  of  free-band  drawing  comprises  drawing  from  outlines,  from  textiles, 

and  from  natural  flowers  and  foliage,  followed  by  a  lecture  course  on  ornament  and 
design,  each  student  being  required  to  sketch  the  examples  and  make  notes  of  the 
lectarea  given. 

SECON'D-TEAR  OOUKSB. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  following  subjects:  Designing — Specif  consideration  of 
the  development  of  figure  by  means  of  weave;  weave  effects  on  a  sateen  ba.si«;  spot 
figures;  diagonal  figures;  changing  diagonals  to  stripes  and  vice  versa;  backed  cloths 
warp  and  weft;  double  cloths;  principles  of  tying;  reversible  double  plain  and  twilled 
fabrica;  unions;  spotted  diagonals;  elementary  principles  of  gauze  weaving  and 
crammed  stripes;  tbe  various  methods  of  utilizing  extra  warp  or  weft  for  additional 
'  weight,  figuring,  or  both  in  combination.  Galcolations— Beisultant  and  average  counts; 

mixed  and  folded  yams;  cost  of  producing  a  piece;  diameter  of  yams,vj^haD^nK 
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weight  of  cloths;  quantities  of  each  color  required  in  warp  and  weft,  in  stripes  and 
checks.  Analysis  of  patterns— Single  cloths;  backed  cdoths;  double  cloths.  Loom — 
Its  various  movementa;  details  of  the  principal  dobbiee;  the  Jacqnard  mafdiine,  its 
use  and  principles. 

THIRD- YEAR  COURSE. 

Special  instructions  are  given  in  the  development  of  figured  textiles,  the  means 
adopted  fur  the  development  of  figures,  and  the  application  of  color.  The  subjects 
treated  are  aa  follows:  Designing — ^Triple  and  multiple  cloths;  gauze  weavii^  and 
designing;  crepons  and  special  corda;  poplins;  matelasses,  tapestries,  and  quiltings; 
pile  fabrics,  including  velveteens,  corduroys,  velvets,  and  plushes;  principles  of 
designing  and  coloring  of  tapestry,  Brussels,  Wilton,  Axiuinster,  and  Scotch  carpets'. 
Calculations — Kelative  diameters  of  yams;  setting  of  fabrics;  changing  from  dngle 
to  double  cloths  under  varied  conditions;  changing  weight  and  pattern;  miscella- 
neous problems.  Analysia— Double  cloths;  figured  cloths;  gauze  cloths;  plush. 
Loom — ^The  principles  of  various  dobbies;  shuttle-box  mechanisms;  sliding  pick 
arrangements;  swivel  weaving;  its  chief  improvements;  the  mechanism  o£  the  Brus- 
sels-carpet loom.  The  Jacqnard  machine — Its  construction  and  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  mounting,  including  compound  harness,  split  harness,  reverse  and  border 
ties,  and  double-lift  machines  with  all  lateBt  improvements.  Cloth  finishing — The 
various  processes  through  which  the  fabrics  pass  after  leaving  the  loom;  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  finish,  aa  doeskin  or  dreae  face,  velvet,  Melton,  or  Scotch,  and  dry  or 
bare  finish;  the  effects  of  scouring  and  milling  upon  design. 

In  the  builders'  work  department  extended  courses  are  given  in 
geometry,  building  construction,  masonry,  carpentry  and  joinery, 
plumbing,  and  painters'  and  decorators'  work. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  plumbing  is  intended  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  master  plumbers  who 
desii'e  to  obtain  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  technical 
processes  of  the  trade.  It  is  further  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  wish  to  gain  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  san- 
itary engineering.  The  complete  course  extends  over  three  years, 
and  includes  instruction  in  technical  drawing,  workshop  arithmetic  and 
mensuration,  elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  plumbing. 

The  course  in  painters'  and  decorators'  work  consists  of  lectures  and 
lecture  demonstrations,  drawing  and  design,  and  practice  in  the  work- 
shop extending  over  two  years. 

The  school  is  managed  by  the  technical  instruction  committee  of  the 
county  borough  of  Halifax.  This  committee  consists  of  the  mayor 
and  23  other  members,  12  of  whom  are  councilmen  and  3  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Worshipful  Companj'  of  Clothworkers. 

All  the  teachers  of  practice  have  been  practical  workmen — the 
plumbing  teacher  a  master  plumlwr;  the  spinning  teacher  a  foreman; 
the  weaving  teacher  a  designer,  etc. 

During  the  year  1899-1900  there  were  enrolled  1,044  students— 
nearly  ail  in  evening  classes.  The  number  of  entries  in  practical 
dasses  were  as  follows:  Carpentry  and  joinery,  14;  masonry,  6;  wood- 
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working,  10;  wood  carving,  13;  house  painting,  27;  typography,  27;. 
plumbing,  44;  spinning,  17;  weaving,  47;  cloth  construciion,  9;  and 
textile  designing,  24. 

Students  are  prcferi*ed  by  employers,  and  they  advance  rapidly  and 
command  better  wages  than  those  who  have  not  had  school  advantages. 

TECHNIOAIi  OOIiLSOE,  HUDDSBBFIEIJ). 

This  school  had  its  origin  in  1840  as  the  Young  Men's  Mental 
Improvement  Society,  the  main  object  of  which  was  "to  impart  good 
instruction  at  the  cheapest  rate."  In  1843  the  name  of  the  society  was 
changed  to  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  The  idea  of  technical  instruc- 
tion first  took  form  in  1844  in  the  provision  for  classes  in  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing.  A  school  of  design,  as  it  relates  to  ihe 
woolen  industry,  was  established  in  1848.  Other  departments  fol- 
lowed these  from  time  to  time  until  in  1877  the  Technical  School  and 
Mechanics^  Institute  was  established.  In  1883  the  present  building 
was  opened  at  a  cost,  including  equipment,  of  more  than  £12,000 
($58,898),  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Technical  College,  Hud- 
dersfield.  Since  1883  nearly  £12,000  ($58,398)  has  been  expended  in 
making  additions  to  the  grounds,  building,  and  equipments. 

The  advanced  courses  of  study  are  especially  adapted  to  students  who 
are  16  years  of  age  or  over,  but  younger  persons  may  be  admitted. 
The  classes  are  open  to  both  sexes.  The  fees  vary  according  to  courses 
taken  and  privileges  granted.  Prizes  and  scholarship  are  offered  in 
many  of  the  departments,  and  in  1900  they  amount^  to  about  £200 
($973).  Persons  who  contribute  1  guinea  ($5.11)  annually,  or  make  a 
donation  of  £25  ($121.66)  to  the  college  funds  are  privileged  to  name 
one  junior  student,  who  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  classes  at  half 
the  regular  fees,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £6  ($24.33)  entitles  the 
donor  to  name  a  senior  student  with  the  same  privilege.  Trustees  of 
charities  or  other  public  bodies  who  contribute  £25  ($121.66)  annually 
can  name  2  day  students  or  4  night  students,  or  1  day  and  2  night 
students,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  free  tuition. 

The  work  of  the  college  is  divided  into  day,  evening,  and  evening 
continuation  classes.  The  day  classes  provide  systematic  courses  in 
languages,  art,  biology,  mathematics,  physics,  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing, civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  dyeing  (wool,  cotton, 
and  silk),  cloth  weaving  and  designing,  economics,  commerce,  univer- 
sity courses  of  study,  education  and.  method,  and  domestic  economy. 
The  evening  classes  cover  practically  the  same  subjects,  and  in  addition 
to  these  are  courses  in  mining  and  physiography  and  geology.  The 
continuation  classes  are  of  an  elementary  character  and  are  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  entrance  to  science  and  technical  classes  in  the 
regular  day  or  evening  courses. 
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The  coureee  of  an  etwcatially  tedinical  or  trade  chuvcter  «re  out- 
lined in  some  detail: 

Weaving  and  pattern  designii^:  The  full  coarse  in  the  day  claoee  u  intended  thor- 
ong^ily  to  equip  a  student  vtth  all  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill  neoefleary  in 
deragumg  worated  and  wooleu  cloths,  ehawls,  rufs,  mantlutge,  and  TestingB,  and  to 

impart  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  stmcture  and  ornamentation  of 
all  kinds  of  textiles,  so  that  the  student  ie  qualified  for  a  poeition  as  assistant  man- 
ager or  designer.  The  full  course  extenda  over  three  years,  and  a  fourth  year's  work 
ia  provided  for  thofle  who  wi&h  to  puisue  tiieia-  studies  along  special  lines.  The  lec- 
turers emhrace  the  construction  and  running  of  various  band  and  power  looms;  Betting 
anil  liDiing  the  various  parts  of  loouie,  warping,  sizing,  and  beaming  machinery; 
card-cutting  and  repeating  apparatus,  systems  of  numbering  reeda,  harness  bmlding, 
motlifieationfl  of  the  Jacqoard  power  loom,  points  in  loom  which  cause  detects  in 
doth,  loom  calculations,  etc ;  deaignii^  textnres,  such  as  bop-sacking,  tvi'ilte,  whip- 
cordn,  double,  treble,  and  multiple  cloths,  veetingp,  ribs,  shawls,  etc.;  effects  of 
various  applications  of  colored  threads,  etc. ;  pattern  analysis,  including  the  diasec- 
tion  of  alt  kinds  of  single,  double,  and  multiple  fabrics;  counts  of  yams,  particulars 
of  coloriugi-,  Bhrinkages,  and  weight,  and  cc«t  per  yard;  the  drafting  of  any  design  on 
its  lowest  number  of  heald  shafts,  calcnlations  relating  to  diameters  of  threads,  and, 
in  fact,  every  variety  of  textile  calculations;  the  construction  of  yams,  differences 
between  woolen,  worsted,  cotton,  m(diair,  and  silk  yams;  yam.  testing,  counting 
jrams,  effect  of  various  kinds  of  yams  in  the  fimsbed  cloth,  etc.;  the  genentl  prin- 
ciples and  ai>plication8  of  color— harmony,  contrast,  etc. ;  the  general  characteristics  of 
raw  ii:aterials,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  finishing  for  various  classes  of  goods  la  all 
ittJ  processes.  More  than  half  the  time  dererted  to  the  entire  course  is  speirt  in  prac- 
tical weaving,  designing,  and  drawing.  The  work  of  the  evening  classes  is  not 
claimed  to  be  so  systematic  as  that  of  the  day  classes,  and  seems  to  be  dedgned  more 
for  the  special  needs  of  workmen. 

Students  who  have  not  had  sufficient  scientific  training  find  a  special  auxiliary 
course  of  two  years  which  is  designed  to  meet  their  requirements,  and  th*^  are 
«xpect«l  to  take  it  before  bepnning  the  regular  textile  coarse. 

Dyeing:  The  full  course  in  dyeing  extends  over  three  yean.  It  is  intended  to 
give  the  sons  of  masters,  managers,  or  foremen,  or  others  who  may  wish  to  enter 
chemical  or  dye  works,  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  nnderlie  the  industr>'  of 
dyeing,  and  to  train  them  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  practice.  The  course  covers 
mathematics,  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  physics,  mechanical  drawing,  French, 
German,  and  practical  work.  Chemistry  and  practical  work  occupy  important 
places  in  the  course,  tlie  third  year  being  devoted  almost  entirely  to  practical  chent- 
istry  and  dyeit^.  The  lecture  course  includes  such  subjects  as  water,  wool  fiber, 
vegetable  fibers  (tbeir  composition  and  structure),  merceriui^,  dyes,  mordants, 
fixatives;  value  of  commercial  dye  wares,  mordants,  scouring  and  bleaching  agents, 
ariilirial  colors,  si>ecial  treatment  of  the  various  substances  and  fabrics  to  be  dyed, 
compositions  of  dyes,  calculations  for  costs,  etc.  Third-year  stude^  are  allonred 
to  conduct  research  work  along  lines  of  special  interest  tothemselves. 

Carpentry  and  joinery :  This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  stu- 
dents preparing  for  the  examinations  held  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  for 
cari>enters  and  joiners.    The  course  extends  over  two  years. 

Hand  railing  and  stair  building:  The  class  is  intended  to  give  carpenters,  joiners, 
builders,  and  others  a  theoreticfll  and  practical  knowledge  of  ttUs  difficult  uid  inter- 
esting work.  The  course  consists  of  30  lessons,  not  less  than  6  of  vludi  must  be 
practical  work.  Tiie  syllabus  includes  planning  and  constructii^  the  variotu  kinds 
of  modem  staircases,  manner  of  fixing  strings,  treads,  risers,  etc,  constmction  of 
stone,  concrete,  and  iron  steps,  and  designing,  molding,  wreathing,.  andjSxingljand 
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PlumbtDg:  This  coame  is  arran^d  to  meet  the  regiUTements  of  pluinberB  and 
apprentices  who  desire  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  plumbii^;  and  of  the 
elementary  scientific  principles  underlying  the  trade.  The  course  of  instruction 
extends  over  three  years,  and  includefl  arithmetic,  drawing,  physics,  alIo}«,  solders, 
properdefl  and  uses  of  materials,  roof  work,  hot-water  apparatus,  sanitary  appliances, 
arrangemeirt  of  water  service  in  baildingg,  tuea  of  tooln,  etc  The  jnnctical  wm'k 
embraces  proficiency  in  marking  and  cutting  out  sheet  -lead,  bending  pipe,  making 
joints  in  suuh  portions  as  will  occur  in  actual  practice,  and  lead  bossing. 

Dressmaking:  The  course  includes  cutting  and  fitting  by  measurement,  drafting, 
and  practical  cutting  out,  making  up,  finishing  and  trimming  of  standard  modern 
dresf'es.  Drafting  lessons  inclndo  instmction  in  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  both 
bodices  and  skirts.  The  making-^up  lessons  cover  selection  of  material  and  linix^, 
manipulation  of  different  materials,  quantity  and  cost  of  articles  used,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  \'ariou8  &isteninga  and  stitches.  In  accordance  with  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  examination,  no  cbarte  of  any  kind  are  used.  A  fecial  course  of 
instruction  is  arranged  for  students  (elementary  teachers  and  others)  who  intend  to 
present  thempelves  for  the  City  and  Guilds  examinations  in  dressmaking  for  a  certifi- 
aito,  and  only  such  students  will  be  admitted. 

Millincrj-:  The  course  comprises  the  making  and  trinraaing  of  hats,  ladies'  dress 
caps  and  bonnets,  including  children's  millinery  in  the  best  styles;  the  making  of 
Imws  in  \'arious  ways,  and  the  management  of  velvet,  straw,  lace,  tulle,  etc.,  used  in 
millinery.  Arrangements  are  made  whereby  students  desiring  to  sit  for  the  exam- 
ination in  milHnerj'  in  order  to  gain  the  certificate  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  may  do  so.  The  examination  is  practical  and  written,  to  show  the  candi- 
date's knowledge  of  the  materials  mostly  worn;  also  the  drawing  of  diagisms  illm- 
trating  the  Tarioua  proo^ses  in  millinery,  viz,  drawing  a  diagram  of  a  hat  or  bonnet, 
and  showing  how  the  different  parts  should  be  placed  on  the  material;  renovation  of 
different  materials  and  terms  belon^ng  to  millinery;  estimating  quantity  and  cost 
of  trimmings  for  hats  to  match  certain  costumes. 

The  art  department  providcH  a  course  in  wi>od  carving  embxacing 
both  theoretical  and  practical  instrucdon  of  an  elementary  and 
ad^Tinccd  character.  There  is  also  a  course  of  13  lectures,  accom- 
panied with  practical  exercises,  in  applied  designs  for  printed  goods, 
wall  papers,  enameling,  embroidery,  etc. 

The  engineering  courses  include  lectures,  drawing  practice,  lab- 
oratory and  shop  practice,  and  the  necessary  matliematical  and 
scipntific  training  and  instruction  in  physics. 

The  college  is  administered  by  a  board  of  governors,  consisting  of  a 
president,  a  treasurer,  6  ex  officio  governors,  15  elective  governors,  and 
a  number  of  nominated  governors  appointed  by  certain  charities  and 
other  public  bodies  which  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  college. 

The  full  corps  of  teachers  for  the  entire  coU^fe  consists  of  more 
than  thirty  lecturers  and  assistants.  Three  of  the  practical  tcachei's 
have  served  time  as  apprentices,  and  weaving  and  dyeing  are  taught 
by  medalists  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 


The  total  enrollment  of  the  college  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  1,326, 
of  whom  415  were  day  students  and  911  were  in  the  evening  classes. 
The  entries  in  technical  and  trade  classes  were  as  follows:  Cloth  weav- 
ing, 151;  dyeing,  32;  carpentry  and  joinery.,  84;  wood  carving,  13; 
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dressmakiitfr,  21;  millinery,  12.  More  than  five-sixths  of  those  in 
practical  work  were  in  evening  classes. 

So  high  is  the  estimation  placed  by  some  manufacturers  upon  tho 
work  of  the  school  that  they  require  their  apprentices  to  attend  even- 
ing classes,  and  one  employer  pays  their  fees.  One  large  firm  of 
worsted  manufacturers  claim  that  their  business  was  much  hol2)ed  In- 
former students.  The  large  number  of  designers  educated  in  the 
school  has  benefited  the  town. 

The  work  of  the  college  has  been  satisfactory.  Its  students  find 
employment  at  better  wages  than  those  who  have  had  no  school  train- 
ing, and  thej-  advance  rapidly  in  their  trades. 

TECHNTCAL  SCHOOL,  KEIGHLEY  INSTITTTTE,  KEIGHLEY. 

In  1825  four  workingmcn  were  instrumental  in  forming  a  society  for 
mutual  instruction  in  meclianics,  experimental  philosophy,  and  math- 
ematics. This  was  the  beg-inning-  of  the  Kcighley  Mechanics'  Institute, 
and  from  that  school  was  evolved  the  present  institution,  which  was 
opened  in  1870.  Within  a  few  years  the  building  opened  in  1870 
became  so  crowded  that  an  extension  was  necessary,  and  in  1S87  a 
new  wing,  nearly  doubling  the  space,  was  opened.  The  building  as  it 
now  stands  cost  about  jC32,000  ($155,728)  and  no  part  of  this  cost  camo 
from  the  put»lic  treasury.  The  Clothworkers'  Company,  of  London, 
was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  building  fund,  and  the  balance  was 
raised  by  private  donations. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  school  the  main  object  was  to  supply 
scientific  and  te<'hnical  instruction  to  apprentices  and  others  engaged 
in  local  industries;  but  it  was  soon  found  desirable  to  establish  a  day 
school  to  aflFord  such  instruction  in  science  and  art  as  would  prepare 
students  for  an  industrial  or  commercial  career.  So  the  trade  and 
j^mmmar  school  endeavors  to  combine  the  purpose  of  the  practical  and 
classical  schools  of  Germany.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time  and 
fees  charged  f roui  date  of  entrance,  but  no  boy  can  withdraw  f ronj  the 
school  without  first  giving  a  term's  notice  in  writing  or  by  paying  a 
tenn's  fee.  The  fees  vary  according  to  the  course  taken,  and  they  are 
invariably  payable  in  advance.  There  are  open  to  students  a  number 
of  exhibitions,  prizes,  and  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  fiDm  IDs. 
to  £60  ($2.43  to  $292)  per  year,  besides  book  and  other  prizes  offered 
for  geneml  success,  regularity,  punctuality,  and  good  conduct. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  the  following  schools  or 
classes:  School  of  art,  science  school,  technical  classes,  textile  depart- 
ment, commercial  classes,  and  domestic  classes.  Following  arc  given 
details  of  tho  coui*ses  in  technical  and  trade  instruction  and  outline 
of  other  courses  not  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry:  In  the 
school  of  art  the  course  of  instruction  is  that  appointed  by  the  art 
department  of  the  board  of  education  at  South  Kensington,  and  is,  as 
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far  as  possible,  adapted  to  the  individual  wants  of  each  student.  Tlie 
council  offers  encouragement  to  all  work  done  in  the  school  which 
is  applicable  to  the  trades  of  t!ie  town,  and  students  are  also  encour- 
aged to  take  up  applied  arts,  such  as  repouss^  in  metal,  modeled 
leather,  pyrography,  wood  caiTing,  etc.  Preparatory  work  for 
designers  is  made  prominent,  and  a  fairly  good  course  in  wood  carv 
ing  is  provided. 

Tlie  department  known  as  the  science  school  offers  a  course  in 
geometry  which  is  intended  to  be  su£Bcicnt  for  all  the  ordinary 
reqnirenicnts  of  draftsmen,  besides  courses  in  machine  construction 
and  drawing,  building  construction  and  drawing,  mathematics,  mechan- 
ics, chemistry,  botany,  steam,  and  physiography. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  take  a  practical  course  in  the  technical 
classes  in  the  woodworking  and  building  trades  department  without  a 
coiTesponding  theoretical  course,  except  by  special  permission;  nor 
can  he  take  up  the  work  above  the  first  year  unless  he  shows  himself 
to  be  qualified  in  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  courses. 

The  course  in  carpentry  and  joineiy  embraces  both  theoretical  and 
practical  training.  The  practical  work  of  the  courae  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  test  the  student's  ability  as  a  craftsman,  and  embraces 
all  the  operations  necessary  to  that  purpose. 

The  brickwork  and  masonry  courses  include  theoretical  instruction 
concerning  the  various  materials  used  and  the  different  kinds  of  work 
in  the  construction  of  brick  or  stone  buildings,  walls,  etc.,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  tools  and  the  details  of  finishing. 

The  course  in  plumbing  is  similar  to  others  already  described  and 
occupies  thi*eo  3-ears.  The  work  of  the  second  and  third  years  is  sup- 
plemented by  practical  work,  whereby  studgnts  may  learn  to  put  into 
practice  the  principles  taught  in  the  theoretical  classes. 

The  textile  department  offers  the  following  courses,  which  are  given 
in  detail: 

Wool  and  vroreted  spinning:  This  complete  cooree  extends  over  three  years.  The 
ilret  year  covers  raw  materials,  their  clothing  properties,  physical  structure,  and 
niicrosoopic  appearMice;  wool  substitutes,  their  production  and  uses;  woolgrowing 
conntrief;  the  special  kinds  of  yams  and  fabrics  for  which  the  wools  are  used;  the 
'chiBsiAcation  of  the  different  qualidee  of  fleece  for  woolen,  worsted,  mohair,  and  alpaca 
yanif;  relative  fineneES,  elasticity,  strength,  and  spinning  qualities  of  the  different 
sorts  of  wool  in  the  fleece;  scouring  in  all  its  phases;  drying,  and  the  construction  of 
drying  machinery;  burring,  tearing,  blending,  oiling,  and  calculations.  The  second 
year's  work  embraces  the  preparation  of  wools  for  worstetl  yarns,  including  the  entire 
routrne,  construction  of  the  worsterl  carder,  the  construction  of  woolen  carding  engines, 
and  the  differences  between  woolen  and  worsted  carding;  fixing  and  grinding  card 
clothing;  card-fed  appliances  and  garneting;  backwashing  machinery  and  the  objects 
and  efiecta  of  backwashing  processes;  di&rent  kinds  of  combing  machines,  calcula- 
tions on  wheel  gearing  and  on  casting  for  the  preparation  of  the  top  in  worsted  yam 
making,  etc. ;  the  general  points  of  difference  between  woolen  and  worsted  yarns, 
and  the  uses  of  cotton  and  silk  threads  in  the  worsted  and  woolen  trades.  Tbe  thir^ 
year's  course  embraces  condensing  woolen  yams  and  the  proceey^'df  ^^wit^TwO^nm 
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ysras;  roving  and  roving  frames  and  mule  Bpitming;  spinning  machines  for  wonted 
.yaniB,  twist  yam,  and  twisUng  frames;  <i>rocea9es  of  gassing,  genf^ping,  reeling,  and 
'bundling;  ctdcnlations  on  casting  of  yam  making  from  raw  material  to  the  epvn 
thread;  on  compound  tfaroads,  and  on  speeds  of  machines  and  their  output;  Bpedal 
'qualitjos  of  threads  for  particular  uses;  the  defects  of  yams,  their  cau9»i,  amd  remedies; 
and  testing  fibers,  yams,  oils,  and  soaps.  Complete  provifiion  is  made  for  carrying 
on  successful  pmctical  work  in  comiection  with  the  entire  tlieoretical  courpe. 

Weaving  and  designing:  This  course  is  graded  to  suittbe  requirements  of  overlookers, 
managers,  and  practical  designers,  and  covers  three  years.  The  subjects  included  are 
yams  sod  reeds,  drafting  and  healding,  cloth  structure  (plain,  backed,  double,  treble, 
nnd  compound),  varions  kinds  of  hand  and  power  looms,  including  Jacqoard;  pattern 
analysis,  deeigning  and  coloring,  structure  of  fabrioB  «nd  fiibric  analyas,  snd  &ak^- 
ing.  Ample  machinery  ior  practical  work  is  supplied  «nd  nothing  is  spared  to  make 
the  course  very  thorough  and  complete. 

Besides  this  regular  course  th^  are  B]iecial  classes  iu  cloth  structure,  analysis,  yam 
testing,  and  the  study  of  color. 

Commercial  classes  provide  instruction  in  Latin,  French,  German, 
"bookkeeping-,  shorthand,  and  general  commercial  subjects.  The 
domestic  department  provides  instruction  in  laundry  "work  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  housewife,  courses  in  plain  cookery  and  in  plain  and 
fancy  needlework,  besides  the  foTlowing-  moi'e  comprehensive  courses 
in  dressmaking  and  millinery :  The  former  course  consists  of  elementarj' 
and  advanced  work  in  drafting  patterns,  cutting  and  fitting  by  meas- 
urement, making  dresses,  bodices,  jackets,  skirts,  waistcoats,  fancy 
sleeves  and  collars,  and  dressing  gowns.  Instruction  in  the  latter  class 
includes  drafting  by  measurement;  cutting  and  making  shapes  from 
"buckram  and  wire;  trimming  hats;  renovating  hats  and  trimmings; 
curling  feathers;  making  ladies',  servants^  and  children's  caps;  and 
retrimming  with  old  materials. 

The  school  is  at  present  (1901)  under  the  control  of  the  county  coun- 
cil, but  its  control  is  sood  to  pass  to  the  cit}'.  The  teaching  staff  con- 
sists of  an  ample  number  of  competent  instructors  in  oil  d^mrtmenti}. 

In  1899  there  were  enrolled  1,650  pupils,  of  whom  about  1,300  were 
in  the  night  schools.  There  were  100  in  building  construction;  72  in 
textiles;  50  in  woodwork,  carpentry,  and  joinery;  28  in  plumbing;  and 
16  in  masonry. 

The  school  has  promoteii  a  diversity  of  industries  in  the  town,  such 
as  engineering,  tool  makii^,  raadtine  making  in  general,  especially 
laundry  and  mill  machinery,  and  sewing  machines.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  t^e  establishment  of  any  of  these  industries  is  due  to  the  school, 
but  it  is  pointed  out  as  significant  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
employers,  foremen,  and  directors  in  the  industries  of  the  community 
were  at  one  time  students  in  the  sciiool.  Keighley  has  for  many  years 
held  sopremacy  in  the  making  of  long-wool  maciiinery  for  worsted 
spinning  and  certain  branches  of  weaving. 

Day  scholars  usually  leave  school  at  18  to  19  years  of  "age  and  gen- 
cially  get  lower  wages  than  others  until  they  are  21,  than  theT.ffet 
\iigher  wages.    The  students  generally  advanoe  vSl^yti^lsHj^^S^^ 
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The  Yorkshire  Ollege  was  founded  in  1874.  It  was  at  fii-st  called 
the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science,  and  the  courses  of  instructioQ  were 
limited  to  science,  pure  and  applied;  but  in  1877 languages,  literature, 
and  history  were  added  to  the  subject  previously  taught,  and  the 
name  thereupon  altered  to  that  which  it  now  bears.  The  range  of 
subjects  was  rapidly  extended;  courses  of  study  in  the  various  uni- 
versity Acuities,  both  for  ordinaiy  and  for  honors  degrees,  were 
established  or  developed;  and  strenuous  efforts  were  successfully  nuide 
to  increase  and  perfect  important  branches  of  technical  instruction. 
In  1884  the  Leeds  Sdiool  of  Medicine,  which  was  established  in  1S31, 
was  incorporated  in  the  college  as  its  department  of  medicine,  and  in 
1887  the  college  entered  the  Victoria  University  as  one  of  its  three 
constituent  members. 

The  college  offers  complete  courses  for  the  degrees  in  art,  science, 
medicine,  surgery,  and  law  of  the  Victoria  University;  and  for  the 
professions  and  occupations  of  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  mining  and 
sanitary  engineering,  analytical  chemistry,  cloth  manufacture,  dyeing, 
leather  manufacture,  agriculture,  and  law,  it  provides  lectures  and 
classes  in  subjects  of  general  education  suitable  to  those  who  desire  to 
continue  their  studies  beyond  the  point  reached  at  school. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings,  with  their  equipment,  together  with  the 
land,  has  been  about  £155,000  ($754,308).  The  medical  school  was 
built  in  1894,  at  a  cost  of  about  £50,000  ($343,326),  to  aticommodate 
the  department  of  medicine  of  the  college. 

Tha  buildings  consist  of  the  following,  named  in  the  order  of  the  date 
of  their  erection:  (1)  The  textile  industries  department,  erected  and 
equipped  by  the  Oothworkers'  Company,  at  a  cost  of  £16,000  ($77,864), 
and  opened  in  1879.  (2)  The  main  art  and  science  buildings,  erected 
and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  about  £55,000  ($267,658),  and  opened  in  1885. 
These  buildings  are  of  red  brick,  with  stone  facings,  and  are  in  Gothic 
collegiate  st^-le.  (3)  The  dyeing  department  and  additional  weaving 
sheds,  erected  and  equipped  by  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  at  a 
cost  of  £14,000  ($68,131),  and  opened  in  1885.  (4)  'Hie  engineering 
department,  erected  and  equipped,  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000  ($48,665), 
from  funds  raised  by  the  en^neers  of  Leeds  and  the  district.  (5) 
The  college  hall  and  library,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £22,000 
($107,063),  and  opened  in  1894.  (6)  The  art  department,  erected  by 
the  Clothworkers'  Cc«npany,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,500  ($17,033),  and 
opened  in  1895.  (7)  The  leather  department,  erected  hy  means  of  a 
grant  of  £5,000  ($24,833)  made  by  the  Skinners'  Company.  (8)  The 
carding  and  spinning  department  and  extensions  to  the  dyeing  depart- 
ment, both  in  process  of  erection  (1899)  by  the  Clothworkers'  Com- 
pany, at  an  estimated  cost  of  £25,000  ($121,663).  All  the  funds  for 
the  buildings  and  equipment  except  £60,000  (I^^L^O^iUiipl^tod 
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by  the  Clothworkers'  Companj',  have  been  fui'nished  by  private 

subscriptions. 

Day  students  must  have  attained  the  age  of  16  years,  aud  tlioso 
under  17  are  required  to  pass  an  enti-auce  examination  in  aritluncticy 
including  decimals  and  proportion;  alg-ebra,  to  simple  equations; 
geometry,  first  book  of  Euciid,  or  its  equivalent;  and  English  com- 
position and  dictation.  Candidates  for  admission  who  are  under  19 
years  of  age  and  who  have  been  at  school  within  one  year  of  their 
application  for  admission  must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  conduct 
from  the  bead  of  such  institution.  Each  student  attending  a  class  in 
which  the  foe  is  £1  Is.  {$5.11),  or  more,  is  required  to  pay,  in  addition, 
a  registration  or  library  fee  of  £1  Is.  ($5.11).  A  subscription  of 
7s.  6d.  ($1.83)  to  tJie  Students'  Union  is  obligatory  (with  ccitain 
exceptions)  on  students  attending  the  college  more  than  six  hours  per 
week.  This  subscription  entitles  students  to  the  use  of  the  common 
rooms  (which  are  supplied  with  the  daily  papers,  current  periodicals, 
etc.),  to  free  instruction  in  the  college  gymnasium,  and  to  the  use  of 
the  athletic  grounds  and  tenuis  courts.  No  registration  and  library 
fee  or  sessional  fee  is  charged  in  ordinary  evening  classes  or  those 
which  are  held  for  occasional  students. 

Of  the  various  courses  offered  by  the  college  and  heretofore  enum- 
erated, only  the  courses  provided  by  the  Clothworkers'  Company — 
namely^  textile  industries  in  their  various  branches,  d^'eing,  and  art— 
and  thp-course  in  leather  manufacture  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
inquiry. 

The  textile  industries  department  has  been  in  successful  opemtion 
for  more  than  twenty-five  yeai-s. 

The  department  comprises  the  following  bi-anches:  Woolen  yarn 
manufacture,  worsted  yarn  manufacture,  designing,  weaving,  and 
textile  manufacturing,  and  finishing  of  textile  fabrics.  Each  branch 
possesses  a  complete  plant  of  machinery  designed  and  constructed  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  technicalities  of  the  various  proces.ses  of 
spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing.  Part  of  the  work  of  the  department 
is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  dyeing  department,  so 
that  the  whole  routine  of  textile  production  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  fabric  may  be  as  practically  learned  at  the  college  as  in 
the  mill. 

The  courses  of  study  comprise  both  day  and  evening  classes.  The 
principal  day  course  is  that  in  which  certificates  of  proficiency  in 
designing,  manufacturing,  and  spinning  are  awarded,  and  covers  three 
years;  but  there  are  also  special  short  courses  of  one  and  two  yeai-s 
for  students  who  have  already  had  a  preliminary  training  in  other 
schools  or  in  factories,  and  a  teachers'  course  held  on  Satui'day  after- 
noons. The  lectures,  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  year  courses, 
relate  to  the  subjects  of  designing,  weaving,  colorinj^,  clotl^^j^jn^ 
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and  spinning.  The  designing  and  weaving  course  deals  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  fabric  structure,  the  methods  of  developing  design  in  the 
loom,  the  construction  of  weaving  machinery,  calculations  on  the 
weight  and  cost  of  yarns,  fabrics,  and  speed  of  looms,  yam  testing, 
and  the  analysis  of  single  and  compound  fabrics.  The  lectures  on 
textile  coloring  relate  to  the  science  and  technology  of  the  application 
of  color  to  woven  design,  and  to  the  effect  which  the  nature  of  the 
►  material,  yarn,  and  fabric  has  upon  combinations  of  color,  and  to  the 

methods  by  which  patterns  are  obtained  by  varying  the  weaves,  and 
the  schemes  of  warping  and  wefting.  The  cloth-finishing  coui*so  treats 
of  the  process  of  finishing,  of  the  construction  of  finishing  machinery, 
and  of  the  styles  of  finish  applicable  to  the  different  materials  of  which 
the  fabiics  may  ho  composed.  I^astly,  the  spinning  eoui*so  deals  with 
all  processes  from  the  raw  material  to  the  spun  yarn,  and  to  the  con- 
struction, setting,  and  working  of  the  machinery  used  in  both  woolen 
and  worsted  yarn  manufacture. 

The  evening  classes  cover  three  or  four  years'  study,  and  are  held 
on  four  evenings  in  the  week.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  designing 
in  all  classes  of  plain  and  fancy  fabrics,  waving  mechanism,  and  textile 
coloring.  The  system  is  similar  to  that  practiced  in  the  day  classes, 
but  necessarily  it  can  be  neither  so  comprehensive  nor  elaborate. 
Kach  student,  as  in  the  day  class,  has  a  separate  loom. 

In  the  elementary  day  class  each  student  is  entitled  to  the  mnge  of 
samples  ho  himself  produces.  During  the  session  ho;  has  the  oppor* 
tnnity  of  weaving  on  looms  arranged  for  showing  the  effects  of  draft- 
ing, coloring,  and  diversifying  the  counts  of  yarn  and  setting,  and  b© 
obtains  a  fair  assoitment  of  samples  illustrative  of  tj'^pical  schemes  of 
weaving.  The  system  of  pattern  work  in  the  advanced  day  classes 
makes  each  student  a  contributor  to  and  participator  in  all  the  results 
of  the  loom  experiments  of  his  class.  The  woven  specimens  are  peri- 
odically distributed  and  entered  in  specially  designed  pattera  books, 
accompanied  by  all  weaving  data,  such  as  weight  per  j-ard,  widths  and 
lengths  out  of  loom  and  finished,  the  percentage  of  shrinkage,  and 
routine  of  finish. 

An  advanced  students'  book  is  mounted  with  samples  of  single  and 
compound  fabrics  in  woolen  and  worsted  trouserings  and  suitings, 
coatings,  heavy  cloths,  dress  fabrics  in  woi-sted,  silk,  cotton,  and 
mixed  materials,  vestings,  rugs,  mantles,  shawls,  plushes,  and  decora- 
tive textures.  The  experiments  on  the  looms  and  finishing  machinciy 
are  as  practical  as  similar  work  in  the  mill,  but  of  a  distinctly  educa- 
tional nature.  Research  forms  an  important  part  of  the  loom  work 
done  b}'  third-year  students. 

In  addition  to  demonstrating  the  nature,  object,  and  effect  of  the 
processes  through  which  the  fabrics  pass  in  finishing,  and  the  use  and 
methods  of  setting  and  working  the  diffei'ent  machines  for  scouriAgj 
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milling,  raising,  cutting,  etc,  eUident^  learn  the  illative  properties  of 
scouring  ingredients,  the  qualities  a  cloth  ought  to  possess  when  made 
for  apedal  routines  of  fini^  and  how  to  teet  aiwi  determine  tlie  coadi- 
tions  imparted  to  the  fabric  in  any  particulu*  proeass.  As  in  wear- 
ing, the  course  is  graduated,  the  operations  being  dealt  wiUi  in  natural 
order  of  sequence. 

The  main  purpose  in  the  equipment  of  the  spinning  branch  U  to 
provide  apparatus  and  machinery  for  the  accurate  investigatitm  of  the 
materials  used  in  manufacturing,  and  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
different  processes  in  yarn  construction.  While  in  every  sense  flic 
work  is  designed  on  such  lines  as  to  be  as  practical  as  that  performed 
in  th-Q  mill,  it  is  better  sj'stematized,  and  comprises  the  keeping  of 
exact  records  of  the  data  arrived  at  by  scientific  tests.  The  primarj' 
use  of  the  machinery,  which  affoixis  facilities  for  treating  wool  and 
wool  Bubstitates  from  the  r&w  material  to  the  spun  thread,  whether 
worated  or  woolen,  is  the  manufacture  of  yarns  for  the  weaving  classes, 
but  a  subsidiary'  yet  equally  important  purpose  of  the  department  is 
the  examination  of  the  fibers,  and  the  testing  of  the  materials  and 
yams,  as  well  as  the  fabrics  produced  from  them. 

The  department  possesses  a  well-equipped  laboratory,  as  well  w  the 
necessary  rooms  for  scouring,  mixic^,  scribbling,  carding,  c(XQbiag, 
drawing,  spinning,  warjHng,  and  beaming  machinery.  This  depait- 
ment  thus,  in  conjunction  with  those  fordyeii^,  weaving,  and  finishing, 
makes  it  possible  not  only  to  teach  experimentally  as  well  as  theoret- 
ically'' the  art  of  cloth  manufacturing  fi'om  the  raw  matei'ial  to  the 
finished  fabric,  but  to  provide  for  the  systematic  testing  of  materials 
in  the  different  stages  of  manufacture. 

In  the  dyeing  d^Htrtntent  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures 
and  laboratory  work,  the  latter  being  carried  on  in  t^o  exf^erimental 
and  practical  dyehou»*es  and  in  the  research  laboratory. 

The  lectui'es  deal  with  the  fundamental  elements  and  principles  of 
dyeing,  and  include  sudi  subjects  as  the  textile  fibers,  operations  pre- 
liminary to  dy-eiog,  water,  mordants,  machinery,  theories  of  dyeing, 
natural  and  aitificial  coloring  matters,  their  methods  of  apj^ication, 
etc.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  means  of  experiment^:,  dia- 
gmms,  dyed  patterns,  and  specimens  of  dyestuffs;  ahm  with  luiteni 
slides  of  machinery,  etc. 

The  experimental  dyehouse  is  open  daily,  and  students  work  9t  times 
convenient  to  Uiemselves  for  periods  varying  frcMn  6hours  to  36  hours 
per  week.  Each  student  works  independently,  having  a  working  placc^ 
appamtus,  dye  vessels,  etc. ,  under  his  own  control.  During  l^e  earlier 
period  of  study  a  definite  coui*8e  of  work  is  pursued,  but  later  on  a 
student  may  devote  himself  iuore  particularly  to  the  special  branch  of 
dyeing  which  he  intends  eventually  to  follow.  i 

The  work  consists  in  carrying  out  an  extended  d^^j^^eiA^M^jnes 
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of  dyeing  «xpeTlm6ats  on  a  timall  «cftle,  theol^ed:  of  vhich  is  to  deter- 
mine the  dyeings  properties  of  all  the  various  coloring  mai^ters  employed 
im  practice,  as  weil  as  of  mew  dyestufls.  The  effect  of  time,  tempera- 
ture, concentrata^m  of  tbto  d3'e  liqoor,  the  employment  of  variouB  pro- 
portions of  mordants,  assistants^  etc.,  is  studied.  According  to  the 
requirements  of  individual  students,  instruction  is  also  given  in  tbe 
d3'«ing  of-  union  fabrics,  edlk,  leather,  Btraw  plait,  skin  mats,  etc. 
^  ri-actice  is  further  given  in  the  dyeing  of  compound  shades,  color 

matching,  the  determniatnon  of  the  commercial  value  of  dye  wares, 
the  detection  of  the  colcHrtng  matter  on  dyed  materials,  etc. 

Special  instruction  is  given,  when  required  by  a  sufficient  namberof 
students,  in  the  printing  of  woolen  fabrics.  The  color-mixing  and 
printing  rooms  are  provided  with  the  necessary  appamtus  for  making 
experinientH  on  a  small  scale,  c.  g.,  co3or  pans,  steaming  chamber, 
printing  machine,  blocks,  etc. 

•Concurrently  with  the  foregoing,  the  students  cany  on  the  impor- 
tant work  of  testing  d3'ed  coloi's  with  respect  to  their  behavior  toward 
vai'ious  agents  and  manufacturing  operations. 

The  praotical  and  iwvttcm  dyehouees  «rc  open  to  ad\'anced  students 
at  stated  times.  Cnder  the  guidance  of  a  specially  appointed  assistant 
the  .students  are  engaged  in  dyeing,  in  a  large  variety  of  colors,  from 
5  to  20  pounds  of  material,  in  its  various  forms  of  loose  wool,  slufobing, 
toj>s,  yam,  and  ck>th^  the  mate-rial  is  supplied  bj'  tiic  textile  industries 
deipaitment  and  is  returned  in  the  dy«d  cfMiditlon  for  further  experi- 
mental work  in  fq)inning,  weaving,  or  finishing  in  that  depailtnent. 

The  course  of  study  in  textile  aa*t,  or  decorative  design  for  te:£tile 
fabrics,  is  arranged  under  two  schemes,  one  for  those  who  wish  to 
make  the  de<^c»«tive  side  of  textile  work  their  special  study  and  the 
other  for  those  students  who  are  taking  the  ordinary  textile  course. 
In  both  schemes  the  technological  and  artistic  fades  of  textile  work  are 
caiiiod  on  tc^ther,  and  tiie  com^e  is  so  aiiTanged  that  ^dents  nro 
taught  not  only  to  make  designs  but  also  to  work  thein  out  on  the 
loom.  The  practical  exei*cises  ai>d  lcctui*cs  for  first-year  students  are 
of  a  preparatory  character,  the  purpose  throughout  being  to  secure  as 
much  skill  in  drawing  as  possible,  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
the  fundamental  pi-inciples  of  repeating  patterns,  and  to  develop  good 
taj«te  and  artistic  feeling. 

The  second-year  course  takes  up  original  design  both  in  the  lecture 
course  and  in  the  practical  work.  The  lecture  course  deals  with  the 
elements  and  principles  of  onuunent  as  «pptied  to  textile  fabrics,  and 
the  practical  work  in  the  art  stjudio  <»n^8ts  of  designing  for  various 
classes  of  woT«a  tissues,  the  work  l>eing  done  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  Advice  of  the  art  lecturer.  When  aramngements  can  be 
made  for  the  designs  produced  by  the  students  in  the  art  class  to  be 
woven,  they  are  worked  by  them  on  point  paper 
the  looms  of  the  textile  department.  *^ 
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Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  and  use  of  plant  forms  for 
design  purposes,  and  the  equipment  of  the  department  includes  a  very 
useful  series  of  drawings  in  color  from  natural  plant  forms,  which  can 
be  used  when  the  actual  plant  is  not  readily  obtainable. 

The  third-j^ear  course  of  study  is  intended  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  of  devoting  themselves  to  that  special  class  of  textile  work 
in  which  they  particularly  wish  to  qualify  and  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the  possibilities  of  design.  Those 
who  possess  marked  ability  in  the  direction  of  decorative  design  or 
who  intend  to  enter  some  weaving  industry  in  which  applied  art  is  an 
important  factor  are  encouraged  to  attend  more  than  one  day  per 
week  in  the  art  studios. 

The  class  in  design  for  the  decomtive  arts  includes  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  principles  and  elements  of  ornamental  designing,  together 
with  practical  work  in  the  design  studio.  It  is  intended  for  those 
wishing  to  take  up  decorative  art  of  various  kinds  other  than  textile 
design,  the  course  in  the  latter  subject,  already  referred  to,  lieing  of 
too  special  a  character  to  be  suitable  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  other  kinds  of  decorative  work.  It  is  attended  by  architectural 
students,  decorators,  wall-paper  designers,  and  women  interested  in 
such  home  arts  as  embroidery,  wood  carving,  gesso  work,  stenciling, 
repouiss^  work,  and  design  in  black  and  white. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  object  of  the  instruction  given 
•ia  the  leather  industries  department  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  famil- 
iarise students,  both  by  lectures  and  the  practical  handling  of  mate- 
rials, with  the  details  of  the  tanning  processes  and  the  reasons  why 
particular  modes  of  treatment  produce  particular  effects.  Methods  of 
chemical  and  microscopic  analysis  are  also  taught  and  practiced  to 
determine  purity  and  value  of  materials.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  students  are  encouraged  to  attempt  the  practical  production  of 
leathei*s  in  which  they  arc  interested.  Instruction  is  arranged  in  three 
schemes,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  as  great  a 
number  of  students  as  possible.  The  first  scheme  provides  for  a  three 
years'  course,  qualifying  for  certificate  of  proficiency  in  leather  indus- 
tries and  chemistry.  This  course  is  suitable  for  those  who  intend  to 
become  technical  chemists  in  the  leather  industries  or  managers  of 
important  works.  The  study  of  pure  chemistry  of  university  rftand- 
ard  is  pursued  through  the  full  three  years.  Besides  chemistry,  the 
full  course  embraces  mechanical  drawing,  German  or  French,  phjuics, 
dyeing  and  staining,  methods  of  manufacture,  technical  microscopy 
and  bacteriology,  and  abundant  laboratory  work.  A  systematic  course 
of  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  experimental  tanneiy,  and  all  the 
processes  of  production  of  leathers  are  conducted  by  the  students 
themselves.  The  character  of  this  experimental  work  is  aiTanged  to 
suit  the  individual  needs  of  students.  C"^^^]^ 
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The  second  s('heme  provides  a  two  years'  course  designed  to  give  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  leather  manufacture  and  of  the 
chemistry  which  it  involves,  and  is  suitable  for  managers,  sons  of 
manufacturers,  and  foremen  who  can  not  afford  the  full  three  years' 
course.  This  course  in  insufficient  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  as 
technical  chemists. 

The  third  scheme  provides  a  one-year  junior  course  for  students 
who  require  only  a  slight  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  who 
can  afford  to  devote  only  a  single  year  to  study.  Students  must  have 
Kome  preliminary  knowledge  of  chemistry.  The  course  covei's,  in  a 
brief  and  general  way,  most  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  first 
scheme. 

Special  cour.ses  may  be  arranged  for  students  who  have  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  subjects  in  the  regular  courses.  Some  pre- 
liminary acquaintance  with  actual  leather  manufacture  is  very  desim- 
ble  before  taking  the  college  course,  and  in  no  case  is  the  college 
training  considered  an  adequate  substitute  for  practical  experience  in 
actual  manufacture. 

The  fees  (including  entrance  and  union  fees)  for  the  various  courses 
in  textiles  and  dyeing  range  from  £10  to  £33  ($48.67  to  $161)  per 
year.  Those  in  the  leather  school  range  from  £1  lis.  6d.  ($7.66)  for 
some  of  the  special  courses  to  £38  9s.  ($168)  per  year  for  the  regular 
courses. 

In  1901  there  were  687  students  in  all  evening  classes.  During  the 
year  1899-1900  there  were  226  entries  in  the  textile  industries  depart- 
ment— 164  in  day  classes  and  62  in  evening  classes.  There  were  92 
entries  in  the  dyeing  department— 69  in  day  classes  and  23  in  evening 
clashes.  In  the  art  department  there  were  138  entries — 128  in  day 
classes  and  10  in  evening  classes.  The  total  entries,  therefore,  in 
these  departments  numl>ered  456,  representing  277  individual  students. 

The  textile  teaching  at  the  college  has  directly  benefited  the  weaving 
industries  of  the  country,  and  the  trade  of  Leeds  in  woven  manufac- 
tures has  been  almost  entirely  changed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
classes  in  1875.  The  instruction  given  in  the  dyeing  department  is  of 
such  a  chai-acter  as  to  enable  a  student  to  enter  at  once  and  with  suc- 
cess into  the  duties  of  practical  work.  From  time  to  time  applica- 
tions are  received  from  manufacturing  firms  for  qualified  students 
competent  to  assist  in  dyehouse  work  or  to  direct  the  same,  and  it  is 
frequenth'  possible  to  recommend  students  for  more  or  less  responsible 
positions. 

Students  of  this  department  have  been  appointed,  at  one  time  or 
another,  to  superintend  the  teaching  of  dyeing  in  other  technical 
schools,  and  many  others  are  occupying  prominent  positions  in  various 
firms. 

The  influence  of  the  depai-tment  on  industncs  to  which  art  fs^pjj^jt. 
has  been  undoubtedly  felt,  not  only  in  Leeds  and  YBmSW^^i^im' 
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in  the  wider  area  from  which  Btudents  ai-e  drawn  to  the  college. 

There  was  at  one  time  great  prejudice  among  English  employers 
against  school-taught  dyers,  but  this  condition  has  graduall}'  changed 
until  now  employers  seek  technically-trained  men.  A  few  em^doyera 
pay  part  of  t^e  school  fees  of  apprentices  in  the  night  schools. 

IjEEDS  nrsTirxTTE  of  science,  abt,  and  UTEHATUIUe:,  leeds. 

The  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution  was  established  in  1824:.  Xcw 
departments  were  added  from  time  to  time,  and  in  186S  the  present 
building  was  opened.  In  1889  was  established  the  Leeds  School  of 
Science  and  Technology,  and  in  1897  the  institution  took  its  prt^sent 
name  and  was  organized  with  five  departments.  A  3'car  later  two 
other  departments  were  added,  making  seven  as  now  organized. 

Youtlw  from  13  to  16  3'ear8  of  age  may  enter  for  the  junior  course. 
The  senior  course  is  designed  for  those  above  16  years.  Every  student 
must  attend  at  least  twenty-five  lectures,  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
or  by  working  overtime;  he  must  work  the  exercises  given  out  weekly 
1)3'  his  teacher  and  send  them  in  for  examination;  and  he  must  attend 
the  examinations  of  the  board  of  education  or  0113^  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  in  connection  with  each  class  he 
attends.  The  fees  charged  regular  students  range  from  26.  6d.  to  15s. 
(^.61  to  $3.65)  per  session,  according  to  the  course  taken  and  the 
number  of  subjects  embraced.  Fees  for  special  courses  are  higher, 
indents  in  the  technological  department  who  enter  at  the  lower  rate 
must  be  engaged  in  the  industry  which  the  class  Illustrates,  or  in  one 
closely  allied  to  it. 

The  courses  provided  in  the  various  departments  cover  a  ver3-  wide 
i-ange  of  subjects.  Provision  is  made  for  primary  and  intermediate- 
instruction.  A  vary  thorough  commercial  course,  extending  over 
three  3'cai«,  is  provided  in  the  conunercial  evening  school.  The  school 
of  art  provides  instruction  for  both  da3''  and  evening  students  in  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  The  school  of  music  offei's  thorough 
instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In  the  technological 
department  are  courses  in  Rhemistr3',  physics,  and  engineerings  besides 
the  more  practical  courses  detailetl  further  on. 

There  are  also  classes  in  commercial  subjects  for  teachers,  and 
special  classes  for  females. 

Outlines  of  several  technical  courses  are  as  follows: 

Iron  and  ateel  manufactare:  The  conree  begins  with  iron  smelting  and  puddlinfc. 
Including  composition,  character,  and  treatment  of  iron  ores,  construction  of  fnr- 
naccB,  choioe  of  fluxes,  eifect  of  blast,  fuel,  etc.,  varietieis  and  properties  of  pig  irons, 
charactera  of  various  wrought  inms,  etc.  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  proceeses  arc 
next  taken  up,  and  iochide  such  subjects  as  cupolas,  converters,  etc.,  theory  of  the 
acid  and  basic  Bessemer  blow  and  open-hearth  heat,  composition  of  materials  and 
uses  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-inanganese,  calculationfi,  steel  testing,  etc.  The  course 
isconcluded  with  a  consideration  of  crucible  and  shear  steel  and, inaUea,b^ iron 


castingB.  Machine  consiruction  and  drawing,  theoretical  mcohanica,  applied  me- 
chanics, inorganic  chemistry'',  and  motallargy  form  paxt  of  the  full  course;  a&d  at 
leaH  two  of  these  subjects  must  be  taken  before  a  full  technological  certificate  will 

be  given. 

<ias  manufactore:  Instmctton  in  this  ccnirse  includes  construction  and  setting  of 
retorts  and  famaces,  effects  of  teraperatare  upon  production,  laying  of  mains  aod 
I>ipe£>,  coii9tmcti<m  of  meters,  desciiplicni  of  various  apparatus  and  instruments  used 
in  the  muiubctuie  and  consomption  of  gas,  deacriptiom  of  testa,  etc. 

Candle  manufacture:  This  course  is  included  in  a  course  on  oils  and  iais.  The 
entire  courfe  covers  the  various  subjects  relating  to  the  chemical  construction  of  fats 
and  oils  and  the  results  of  various  chemical  procesBOs,  the  prc^rtiea  of  paraffin,  the 
mixing  and  refinii^  of  oils  and  "waxes,  the  infilrmg  and  chemical  prepamtion  of 
wicks,  construction  of  lamjw,  the  moldii^  of  composite,  eteatin,  and  paraflin  can- 
dles, determination  of  illuminating  power,  and  other  subjc<^s  of  interest  and  \'alue 
to  the  candle  manufacturer. 

iicsidcs  the  above  courses  there  arc  courses  in  plumbing,  brick- 
work, masoniy,  carpfflitryand  joinery,  typography,  and  in  flour  man- 
ufactui'c,  and  a  very  complete  course  ki  mechanical  engineering. 

The  special  classes  for  females  offer  courses  in  dressmaking  and 
millinery. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  genei-al  committee  elected  by  memberB 
and  subscribers.  The  te^hing  staff  of  the  technical  school  consists  of 
22  instructors;  most  of  Trhom  are  coUpge  graduates.  During  the  year 
ending  May,  1890,  there  were  880  students  registered  in  the  technical 
school,  but  only  S3  took  distinctively  technical  courses,  the  remainder 
l)eing  connected  with  some  of  the  science  classes. 

The  school  building  was  completed  in  18G8,  and  cost  £30,000  ($145,- 
9i)5).  The  institution  is  maintained  from  students'  fees,  grants  from 
the  Hcience  and  ai*!  department,  and  from  the  West  Kiding  and  Loods 
countj'  councils,  and  from  subscriptions  and  other  sources. 

Some  3'ea.rs  ago  tiade  unions  opposed  a  bookbinding  class.  To  allay 
opposition  only  actual  workers  were  admitted,  hot  the  oi^>ositioii  con- 
tinued. After  a  year's  trial  of  this  plan,  anyone  was  admitted,  and 
that  custom  now  prevails.  The  Association  of  Employing  Plumbers 
aidti  the  plumbing  class. 

Students  leaving  the  school  enter  the  sh<^  as  apprentices.  They 
find  ready  cmfJoyment  and  earji  rapid  promotion. 

The  industries  of  the  community  have  been  benefited  by  the  school, 
and  it-4  work  has  been  generally  satisfactory. 

HUMiUlPAIi  TBCENIOAIi  SCHOOL,  ZiEICXSTXB. 

After  an  existence  of  seven  or  eight  years  as  a  private  school  this 
school  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  city  in  1897,  and  a  new  building 
costing  £4,000  ($19,406)  was  erected.  The  school  was  opened  to  day 
pupils  in  1899. 

The  technical  classes  are  intended  primarily  for  learners  engaged  in 
the  trades,  but  are  open  to  any  person  i-e^ing  in  the  borongh  of 
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Leicester  or  who  is  engaged  in  anj'  business  or  attending  any  school 
in  t^at  borough.  All  students  in  these  classes  are  expected  to  niali:c 
at  least  twenty  attendances,  and  to  present  themselves  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  or  of  the  board  of 
education.  Students  failing  in  either  of  these  expectations  will  be 
clmi^ed  higher  fees  than  are  chaiged  tbase  who  comply  with  them. 
The  fees  in  the  technical  classes  range  from  2s.  6d.  to  ^61 10s.  (10.61  to 
*  $7.30)  per  session. 

The  evening  classes  are  arranged  in  three  sections,  namely,  tech- 
nological, scientific,  and  commercial.  The  commercial  section  includes 
classes  in  French,  German,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  commercial 
correspondence  and  mathematics,  and  tlierefore  does  not  concern  this 
inquiry.  The  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  classes  of  the  technolog- 
ical and  scientific  sections  is  so  arranged  that  students  may  obtain  a 
thoroughly  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  work.  Lectures 
accompanied  by  practical  illustrations  are  given  in  the  principles  of 
the  textile  and  boot  and  shoe  industries,  in  electrical  engineering,  in 
wool  dyeing  and  leather  dyeing,  in  sanitary  engineering  and  plumbing, 
in  carpentry  and  joinery,  wood  carving,  bouse  painting,  papering  and 
decorating,  in  bookbinding  and  typography,  and  in  dressmaking  and 
millinery.  The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  these  classes  are 
briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

The  course  of  insti'uction  in  textiles  (framework  knitting)  follows 
the  syllabus  of  the  Cit}*^  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Students 
while  attending  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  ordinary  grade  are  taught 
the  rudiments  of  practical  framework  knitting  by  a  scries  of  lessons 
in  the  machine  room,  which  is  well  equipped  with  machinery  to  illus- 
trate the  subjects  taught.  Lectures  on  various  branches  of  the  hosiery 
trade  are  given  by  experts  from  time  to  time.  The  day  classes  in  this 
gubject  are  intended  for  youths  who  are  at  present  apprenticed  or  who 
will  afterwards  enter  the  hosiery  ti-ade.  In  this  class  the  work  U  verj' 
much  the  same  as  in  the  evening  class,  only  more  attention  is  given  to 
the  explanation  of  the  various  machines  used  in  the  factory. 

The  work  of  the  boot  and  shoo  manufacture  department  is  divided 
into  three  branches:  Clicking  and  pattern  cutting,  machining  and 
upper  closing,  and  making  and  finishing.  Students  are  allowed  to 
complete  any  one  or  all  the  courses,  but  those  who  expect  to  take  the 
City  and  Guilds  examinations  ai'e  advised  to  take  all  of  them.  Once 
a  week  there  is  held  a  cla-^s,  in  which  various  subjects  connected  with 
the  industry  arc  discussed  and  demonstrations  given  on  new  machin- 
ery. A  system  of  local  examinationu  has  been  formulated,  and  it  is 
possible  for  a  student  to  become  a  certified  pattern  cutter,  clicker, 
laster,  or  finisher,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  course  in  theoretical  wool  dyeing,  with  practical  illustrations,  fol- 
lows the  syllabus  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute?.  Students 
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taking  this  course  are  expected  to  attend  chemistry  classes  if  they  wish 
to  make  thorough  progres-s.  Supplementary  to  the  above  is  a  practi- 
cal course  in  wool  and  leather  dyeing.  In  this  practical  course  special 
attention  is  given  to  leather  dyeing.  The  dyehou.se  is  open  to  day 
students  two  afternooim  a  week. 

The  course  in  carpentry  and  joinery  comprises  oral  instruction,  prac- 
tical illustrations,  and  actual  work  in  the  shop.  The  course  follows 
the  syllabus  of  the  City  and  Guilds  examination. 

The  bread-makingclass  is  intended  for  journeymen  bakers  and  others, 
and  deals  with  such  subject*j  as  heat,  fermentation,  constituents  of 
wheat,  flour,  etc.,  and  the  scientific  principles  underlying  the  produc- 
tion of  bread. 

The  dressmaking  course  embraces  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  drafting,  measuring,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making.  The  full 
course  prepares  students  jx)  earn  a  livelihood  at  the  trade,  and  a  number 
of  former  students  are  so  doing.  The  course  in  millinery  provides 
ample  training  in  making  and  trimming  ladies'  hats,  bonnets,  and  caps, 
neck  finishes,  fancy  muffs,  and  children's  hats  and  bonnets. 

The  courses  in  house  painting,  paper  hanging,  graining,  and  deco- 
rating, bookbinding,  and  typography  follow  the  syllabuses  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

The  school  has  experienced  some  difficulty  in  procuring  good  teach- 
ers, and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  make  its  own.  Suc- 
cessful teachers  must  come  from  the  shops  and  be  trained  in  the  school, 
or  else  students  must  be  prepared  to  teach  by  being  sent  into  the  shops 
to  get  experience.  There  ai-e  25  instructors  permanently  attached  to 
the  school. 

In  1900  there  were  1,303  pupils  in  attendance  on  both  the  day  and 
evening  schools. 

Former  students  enter  the  shops  as  apprentices.  Master  house 
painters  have  a  clause  in  the  indentures  of  apprentices  requiring  that 
they  shall  attend  the  trade  school  and  the  masters  are  responsible  for 
the  fees.  Over  50  employing  firms,  including  some  of  the  largest  in  the 
town,  have  agreed  to  give  preference,  when  selecting  male  employees, 
to  those  holding  certificates  from  the  school. 

LIVEBPOOL  SCHOOI.  OF  SCIENCE,  TECHXTOLOOT,  AND  AB.T, 

IiIVEaPOOL. 

This  is  an  institution  devoted  to  science,  technology,  and  art.  Its 
curriculum  offers  courses  of  study  in  naval  architecture,  navigation, 
nautical  astronomy,  the  building  trades,  engineering  trades,  metal-plate 
trades,  printing  and  paper  trades,  miscellaneous  trades  (such  as  tailor- 
ing, millinery,  watch  and  clock  making,  etc.),  general  subjects  (such 
as  mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  etc.),  and 
special  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  sanitary  science. 
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There  ai'e  41  instructors  and  the  classes  are  open  from  »bout  the 
middle  of  September  until  the  following  May,  there  being  a  course  of 
about  30  lessons  in  each  class. 

The  classes  in  naval  architecture,  navigation,  and  nautical  astronomy 
are  arranged  to  be  held  at  the  nautical  college  under  the  management 
of  the  nautical  instruction  subcommittee  of  the  city  council,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  science  and  art  department. 

The  classes  are  open  to  both  sexes  and  a  large  li.-it  of  prizes  is 
awarded,  at  the  discretion  of  the  (*ommittce,  to  students  who  are  suc- 
cessful at  the  examinations,  provided  they  have  attended  at  least  20 
lectures  during  the  year  in  the  subjects  for  which  they  have  entered. 
The  committee  desire  that  the  prizes  shall  take  the  form  most  benefi- 
cial to  the  students,  so  those  who  obtam  them  have  the  option  of  choos- 
ing books  on  scientific,  art,  technological,  or  other  subjects  approved 
by  the  committee,  or  a  part  or  the  whole  of  tlie  net  value  may  be 
taken  in  instruments  or  tools,  or  devoted  to  Uie  payment  of  class  fees. 

ST.  BBZDE*S  FOmrSATION  INSTITUTE,  BXIDE  IdUTE,  IXSET 
8TBEST,  I.ONDON,  B.  0. 

The  Foundation  was  established  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  city  of  London  parochial  charities  act  of  1883, 
and  was  approved  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1891.  In  1897  the  scheme 
was  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  administering  of  certain  grants 
approved  by  the  charity  commissioners,  and  in  the  same  year  the  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  body  was  amended  to  conform  with  the 
technical  instruction  act  of  18S9. 

While  the  institute  performs  various  eleemosynary'  functions  and 
provides  excellent  social  and  recreative  departments,  its  primary  object 
is  to  promote  tochnical  education  for  printers.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
called  a  technical  printers'  institute  for  compositors,  machine  minders, 
pressmen,  and  lithographic  printers,  and  its  design  is  to  give  such 
technical  instruction  as  can  not  usually  be  obtained  in  a  printing  office. 
This  instruction  is  not  intended  to  be  a  sulistitute  for  the  practical 
training  of  the  office,  but  a  supplement  to  it.  The  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  syllabuses  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  liondon  Institute,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  compete 
for  the  prizes  oflfered  by  that  institute.  Apprentices  under  19  years 
of  age  are  charged  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  year.  Others  are 
charged  6s.  («1.22). 

The  course  for  compositors  is  divided  into  three  stipes.  The  clus8 
in  elementary  instruction  admits  apprentices  between  16  and  18  years 
of  age,  and  the  course  deals  with  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
craft  The  advanced  class  is  open  to  compositors  over  18  years  of 
age,  and  the  instruction  is  intended  to  afford  students  a  good  all-round 
jouitieyman's  experience.    The  honors  class      specially  intended  for 
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those  who  have  olirtaiaed  a  certificate  in  the  advanced  section.  The 
coiirso  is  of  a  highly  advanced  cliaracter  and  is  designed  to  meet  the 
rc<iuirements  of  those  who  seek  to  qualify  as  managers,  etc.  Students 
in  this  class  are  afforded  opportunities  to  visit  paper  mills,  stereo- 
typers,  electrotypers,  process  block  makers,  etc.  The  theoretical 
instruction  in  all  three  of  these  classes  is  supplemented  with  ample 
shop  practice  in  the  institute's  woll-equlpped  printing  office.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  work  in  these  courses,  students  are  permitted  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  linotype  section  without  extra  charge.  This 
section  provides  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  typesetting  machinery. 

The  class  for  machine  minders  is  intended  to  furnish  instruction  to 
those  exclusively  employed  in  the  machine  branch  of  the  printing 
trade.  Elementary  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  trade  and  suit- 
able to  apprentices  16  to  18  years  of  age  is  followed  by  an  advanced 
course  intended  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  above  18  years  of 
age  or  such  as  have  passed  the  elementary  examination.  Considerable 
time  is  devoted  to  practical  work. 

The  work  of  the  lithographic  school  is  divided  into  three  stages. 
The  elementary  class  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  craft  and  sufficient  practical  work  to  demon- 
strate the  theory,  at  least  half  the  time  being  devoted  to  practice.  The 
course  is  open  to  apprentices  from  16  to  18  years  of  age.  The  advanced 
class  is  open  to  tho:^e  who  have  passed  the  elementary  examination  and 
to  apprentices  and  journeymen  over  18  3'ears  of  age.  The  instruction 
is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  ordinary  journey- 
man's experience  at  press  and  machine  and  should  be  taken  concur- 
rently with  science,  chemistry,  and  machine  construction  and  drawing. 
Practical  work  is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  theoretical  work.  The 
honors  class  is  open  to  students  who  have  secured  certificates  in  the 
advanced  grade,  and  it  is  prepared  to  offer  instruction  in  the  most  intri- 
cate details  of  the  craft,  including  the  various  photo-mechanical  pro- 
cesses allied  to  lithography.  It  is  intended  that  this  class  shall  be  for 
research,  and  students  are  at  liberty  to  give  one  evening  a  week  in 
carrying  out  their  own  experiments. 

As  has  been  stated,  all  the  above  classes  are  open  to  apprentices  not 
less  than  16  years  of  age  actually  engaged  in  trade.  Apprentices  under 
16  years  of  age  are  advised  to  study  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and 
composition,  geometrical  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  chemistry  at 
orcning  continuation  schools,  thus  utilizing  their  time  from  14  to  16 
years  of  age  for  the  study  of  subjects  necessary  before  entering  tech- 
nical schools. 

Students  in  all  classes  of  the  institute  have  available  for  their  use 
the  Passmore  Edwards  technical  reference  library,  containing  9,189 
Tolumes  of  works  on  printiDg,  paper  making,  bookbinding,  and  the 
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allied  trades;  the  Talbot  Baincs  Reed  collection,  containing  3,060  vpl- 
umcs,  mostly  relating  to  printing,  typefounding,  etc.,  and  the  William 
Blades  library,  embracing  a  unique  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
numbering  3,631  works,  relating  to  the  art  of  printing,  specimens  of 
typography,  etc.  These  collections  arc  the  property  of  the  institute 
and  contain  the  most  nearly  complete  set  of  technical  works  upon  typo- 
graphy and  lithography  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  classes  in  1900  was  139.  Of 
these  96  took  examinations  and  77  passed.  The  ages  of  pupils  ranged 
from  IJ.  to  46  years,  hut  most  of  them  were  from  20  to  32  years  of  age. 

The  present  building  was  first  occupied  in  1894.  It  is  well  arranged, 
and  its  equipment  is  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  school. 
The  building  and  grounds  cost  £33,574  16s.  6d.  ($163,392).  Certain 
charity  stocks  were  sold  by  the  charity  commissioners  and  part  of  the 
funds  thus  raised  went  toward  paj'ing  for  the  building  and  the  balance 
was  converted  into  consols  and  India  stock.  The  income  from  these 
latter  investments  is  used  in  partial  maintenaucc  of  the  school. 

Employers  assist  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  school  by  allow- 
ing their  apprentices  to  leave  their  work  in  time  to  attend  classes 
from  5  to  7  p.  m.  Students  leaving  the  school  enter  the  shops  as 
apprentices,  but  they  rise  rapidly  in  their  trade  as  a  result  of  their 
school  training. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  TBCHmCAL  COIiIiEGE,  FINSBT7KT,  LEONABD 
8TBEET,  CITY  BOAD,  LONDON,  £.  C. 

The  operations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  are 
divided  broadly  into  four  branches,  namely,  City  and  Guilds  Central 
Technical  College  for  higher  technical  instruction  in  mechanics  and 
mathematics,  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  and  chem- 
istry; City  and  Guilds  Technical  College,  Tinsbury,  for  intermediate 
training;  South  London  Technical  Art  School  for  classes  in  modeling, 
drawing  and  painting,  house  decoration,  etc.,  and  the  technological 
examinations.  A  general  description  of  the  institute  and  a  list  of  sub- 
jects upon  which  technological  examinations  are  prepared  has  already 
been  given  on  pages  993  to  990.  A  large  number  of  technical  and 
trade  schools  throughout  the  Kingdom  arrange  one  or  more  of  tlieir 
courses  in  accordance  with  the  s^'Uabuses  of  the  City  and  Guilds  exam- 
inations. The  central  college  and  the  art  school  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 

The  operations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Technical  College,  Finsbury, 
are  divided  into  day  classes  and  evening  classes.  The  object  of  the 
day  classes  is  to  provide  for  the  education  of  pupils  who  are  desirous, 
before  taking  their  places  in  factory,  workshop,  or  studio,  of  receiving 
scientific  training  of  a  kind  that  will  bear  directly  upon  industrial  pro- 
duction; of  persons  of  either  sex  who  wish  to  receive  such  a  practical 
preparatory  training  in  science  or  art  as  shall  fit  them  hereafter  to  fill 
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intciinedinte  posts,  such  us  foremen  or  manaj^rs  in  industrial  works; 
and  of  pupils  who  contemplate,  after  the  completion  of  at  least  a  two 
years'  course  at  the  college,  entering  upon  the  advanced  scientific  and 
technical  courses  of  instruction,  such  as  those  at  the  Central  Institu- 
tion. These  day  classes  therefore  fulfill  the  functions  of  a  finishing 
technical  school  for  those  entering  industrial  life  at  a  comparatively 
early  age;  of  a  supplementary  technical  college  for  those  who  have 
had  some  industrial  experience,  and  of  an  intermediate  college  in  the 
educational  scheme  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Day 
students  entering  the  college  are  expected  to  take  up  the  complete 
course  in  one  of  the  several  departments,  but  applications  from  persons 
wishing  to  attend  only  a  part  of  the  courses  will  be  considered.  The 
courses  ai*o  laid  out  not  to  prepare  the  student  to  pass  examinations, 
but  solely  to  equip  him  with  that  knowledge  which  will  best  fit  him  to 
become  a  competent  worker  and  Uiinker  in  the  career  he  has  chosen. 

The  object  of  the  evening  classes  is  to  provide  scientific  and  artistic 
education  of  a  thoroughly  practical  kind  for  apprentices,  journeymen, 
foremen,  and  others  who  are  engaged  during  the  daytime  and  who 
desire  to  receive  supplementary  instruction  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  technical  science  and  art  to  industries  and  manufactures. 
There  is  no  compulsory  course  for  evening  students.  They  are  free 
within  certain  limits  to  select  those  classes  which  will  help  them  to 
make  progress  in  their  particular  trade  or  business. 

The  college  embraces  departments  of  mechanical  engineering  and 
applied  mathematics,  electrical  engineering  and  applied  physics,  indus- 
trial and  technical  chemistry,  and  applied  art.  The  instruction  in  all 
the  departments  consists  of  lectures,  class  lessons,  laboratory  work, 
drawing  office,  and  workshop  practice.  The  coarses  in  engineering 
extend  over  two  years,  and  the  chemistry  course  covers  three  years. 
Parts  of  these  courses  seem  to  be  adapted  to  special  trade  instruction 
for  students  who  are  allowed  to  elect  their  classes.  These  parts  of. 
regular  courses  thus  adapted  are  electrical -instrument  making,  coal- 
tar  distillation,  the  pmctical  processes  of  nickel  plating,  steel  plating, 
electroplating,  gilding,  etc.,  cabinet  making,  pattern  making,  casting, 
metal  work,  enameling,  and  painting;  and  applied  design  in  its  relation 
to  internal  decorations,  ironwork,  gold  and  silver  work,  stone  carving, 
wood  carving,  lace  embroidery,  pottery,  and  typographical  ornamen- 
tation. Instruction  in  all  these  subjects  is  made  thoroughly  practical 
in  laboratory,  workshop,  or  drawing  office  practice. 

Applicant  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  not  less  than  14 
years  of  age,  and  produce  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  their 
former  teacher,  or  other  testimony  of  good  character.  In  consequence 
of  the  demands  of  space  for  the  laboratories  and  drawing  office,  pref- 
erence is  given,  in  filling  up  classes,  to  those  who  are  actually  employed 
in  the  respective  industries  and  to  those  who  have  already  attended  a 
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preliminary  course  of  instruction  in  one  of  the  local  polytechnic  in- 
stitutes or  similar  classes.  In  connection  with  each  course  of  le-ctures 
in  mechanics,  electricity,  beat,  and  chemistry  there  is  a  corres]x>Bding 
course  in  practice. 

King  Edward  VII  is  president  of  the  institute,  and  it  is  governed 
by  a  council  ■which  consists  of  73  members. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  26  instructors.  In  1900  there  wore 
about  240  day  pupils  in  mechanical  engineering  and  between  SOD  and 
1,000  night  pupils  in  physics.  Thero  were  16  in  cabiuetmaking,  25  in 
cheniical  industries,  and  327  in  clectricit}'.  The  ages  of  day  pupils 
range  mostly  from  14  to  19  years.  The  evening  students  range  from 
14  to  50  years  of  age,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  employed  in  shops 
or  factories  during  the  day. 

Experimental  classes  were  begun  in  1879  and  the  college  was 
opened  in  1SS3.  Its  work  has  been  constantly  prc^ressive  and,  upon 
the  whole,  eminently  satisfactorj'. 

BOBOtTGH  POXiYTECHinC  IN ffllTUTE,  LOin)ON,  S.  X. 

The  progress  of  this  school  may  be  traced  as  follows:  lastitute 
opened  September  30,  1892;  opening  of  Ilerold^s  Institute  and  the 
purchase  of  the  freehold  from  the  city  of  London,  1893;  opcniug  of 
the  bakery  school  and  five  workshops,  1894;  opening  of  domestic 
economy  school,  1804;  reconstruction  of  Ilerold's  Institute  as  a  leatber- 
tanuing  school,  and  opening  of  Norwood  branch,  1895;  opening  of 
technical  day  school  for  boys,  1897;  new  school  of  cookery,  physics* 
laboratory,  Victoria  gymnasium,  and  five  workshops  opened  in  1898. 

Of  the  two  branches  mentioned  above,  one  of  them,  Herold's  Insti- 
tute, is  devoted  entircly  to  leather  tanning  and  dyeing,  while  the 
other,  Korwood  Technical  Institute,  includes  in  its  courses  classes 
in  science  and  art,  commercial  and  general  subjects,  and  domestic 
economy  for  girls. 

Technical  and  trade  classes  have  been  a  strong  feature  of  the  insti- 
tute's work  from  the  beginning,  and  the  governors  have  always  been 
desirous  of  developing  the  industrial  side  of  education  as  much  as 
possible.  The  instruction  given  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
is  designed  to  supplement  the  experience  of  the  factory  workshops. 
Admission  to  the  trade  classes  is  restricted  to  those  engaged  in  the 
trades,  and  students  are  not  allowed  to  attend  for  practical  work  only. 
Apprentices  and  improvers  under  19  years  of  age,  on  producing  a 
letter  from  their  employer  or  foreman,  are  admitted  to  any  special 
trade  class  at  half  fees. 

The  regular  courses  in  the  builders',  metal,  engineering,  and  some 
other  trades  extend  over  three  years.  The  first  year's  course  is  pre- 
liminary and  general,  and  is  the  same  for  all  the  trades  just  mentioned. 
It  includes  practical  mathematics  from  arithmetic  to  plane  trigonom- 
etry, and  technical,  free-hand,  and  model  drawing.    The  s^p4 
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third  years  cover  the  subjects  of  carpentry  aud  joinery,  bricklayiDg, 
plumbers*  work,  metal  plate  work,  leather  manufacture,  and  boot  and 
Bhoe  making.  These  conrscs  are  similar  to  coanes  in  the  same  sub- 
jectij  described  for  preceding  institutions  and  are  not'  given  in  detail 
here. 

A  special  department  known  as  "The  National  School  of  Bakery 
and  Confectionery*'  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  polytechnic 
work.  It  is  supported  by^  the  National  Association  of  Master  Bakers 
and  Confectioners,  the  London  Master  Bakers'  Protection  Society, 
and  the  Scottish  Association  of  Master  Bakera,  and  is  managed  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  Polytechnic  through  an  advisory  committee 
appointed  by  the  national  association.  The  courses  are  very  extended 
and  thorough  and  are  shown  in  detail.  First  arc  shown  the  day 
courses,  which  are  as  follows: 

Bread  eection:  Course  A — The  work  of  this  course  is  Bhowa  in  the  syllabus 
appended  to  Couree  G  of  the  evening  courses  below.  The  preparation  work  (A 
each  lesson  ia  taken  in  the  mornings;  ttie  practical  work  in  the  evenings. 

Course  B — Lectures  and  experimental  work:  Wheat,  including  germ,  endosperm, 
and  bran;  atom,  molecule,  element,  mixture,  and  compound,  wit'i  illnftrations; 
yea*it;  preparation  of  the  wheat  berry  for  milling;  acid,  base,  alkali,  and  salt,  with 
illustrations;  microscopical  examination  of  yeast;  constituents  of  flour;  thermome- 
ters; microscopical  examination  of  starches;  specific  heat;  oi^iisins  that  produce 
fermentation;  gluten;  tiie  microscope;  starch  gelatinization;  review  of  previous  les- 
sons; gas  evolving  power  of  yeasts  (compressed);  drying  of  starch  after  washing 
from  flour;  ovens,  firing,  stoking,  etc. ;  malt,  compontion,  etc. ;  mineral  constituents 
of  flour;  estimation  of  potasHinm  and  f^osphoric  acid;  machine  bakery  management; 
specific  gravity  of  voris;  moisture  and  soluble  extract  in  floor;  sacchariflcation  of 
malt,  etc.;  cellulose  and  fat  estimation  (Soxhlett's  method);  estimations  of  sugars* 

Course  C — ^The  morning  work  is  marked  a;  the  afternoon  demonstrations  6. 

(a)  Ferments;  (b)  ferment  sponge  and  dough;  (o)  advantages  and  use  of  sponges; 
(6)  sponge  and  dough;  (i)  ripeness  of  doagh;  (6)  ferment  dough;  (a)  weak  and 
strong  doughs;  {b)  off-hand  dough  conducted  over  a  period  of  twelve  hours; 
(n)  patent  yeast;  (b)  ferment  sponge  and  dough  from  patent  yeast;  (a)  specific 
gravity  of  worts;  (6)  ferment  dough  <patont  y^t);  (a)  Scotch-flour  barm; 
(6)  Scotch-flour  barm  (lialf-sponge  process) ;  (a)  salt  in  bread  mating;  (6)  Scotch- 
floor  barm  ((luarter-sponge  process);  (a)  texture  and  pile  of  bread;  (6)  modem 
processes  of  Scotch  bread  making;  (o)  brewers' yeast;  (6)  ferment  sponge  and  dough 
from  liquid  bread  yeast;  (a)  hard  and  soft  water,  their  action;  (b)  ferment  and 
dough  (liquid  brewein'  j-east);  (a)  Uiffereut  flavors  in  bread;  {b)  sponge  and  dough 
Oiquid  brewers'  yeast);  (o)  compressed  yeasts;  (6)  ferment  and  dough  (compressed 
yeast);  (a)  holes  in  bread;  (J)  sponges  and  dough  from  compreased  yeast;  (a)  sour 
bread;  (ft)  off-hand  dough  (compressed  yeast);  (a)  ropy  bread;  (6)  review  of  the 
work  of  the  course;  (a)  spontaneous  fermentation;  (6)  leavened  bread;  (a)  Hungv 
riau  flour;  (i)  Vienna  bread;  (a)  flours  reeembUi^  Hungarian;  (6)  Vienna  bread 
from  such  flours;  (a)  wholemeal;  (6)  whole-meal  bread;  (a)  action  of  an  acid  and 
soda  upon  each  other;  (6)  whoIe-meal'  bread  with  chemicals  for  aeration;  (a)  germ 
and  other  varieties  of  meal;  (6)  manufacture  of  bread  from  these;  (a)  potatoes  in 
bread  making;  (6)  ferment  and  dough  with  potatoes  as  yeast  food;  (a)  scalded  flour 
as  yeast  food;  (ft)  ferment  and  dough  with  scalded  flour  as  yeast  food;  (a)  malt 
extracts,  their  value  in  bread  making;  (6)  ferment  and  dough  with  malt  extract  as 
yeast  food;  (a)  diastase  in  bread  making;  (6)  ferment  and  dough  with  diastase  as 
yeast  food.  ^  , 
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Confectionery  fNiction:  Course  D — The  articles  are  taken  cousecatively:  Puff  paste; 
rcH-k  and  rice;  puff  paste  (French);  Bath  buns;  stiltanaa;  bouchf^es de damea;  (ienoa 
goodti;  lobster  patties;  tarta;  fancy  gateaux  cases;  light  genois;  babaa  and  saverins; 
vol-au-vcnt;  butter  biecuite;  veal  and  ham  patties;  sausage  rolls;  sultana  take;  plain 
buns;  cake;  French  puff  paste;  tennis  cakes;  plain  patties;  cream  tarts;  mince-mc^t; 
Christmas  pudding;  mince  pies;  plain  buns;  sultana  buns;  madeleines;  sultana 
0coue»;  Bath  buns;  artichokes;  seed  cake;  oyster  or  chicken  patties;  cheese  cake; 
hazelnut  cake;  heavy  Genoa;  petit  four  glac^;  Scotch  bans;  cocoanut  biscuits;  cur- 
rant cake;  sultana  and  other  scones;  ]^Iadeira  cake;  torte  de  Wenois;  cocoanut  rake; 
wedding  cake;  almond  icii^;  light  genoia;  light  genoia  into  raspberry  cakes. 

Course  E — The  articles  are  taken  consecutively:  Wine  biscuits;  macaroons;  sponge 
cake;  pompadours;  fondant;  dessert — sweets;  ginger  nuts;  fancy  biacuita;  Scotch 
shortbread;  gateaux  St.  Honore  and  mocha;  small  nougat  cases;  French  fancy  bis- 
cuits; marzipan  mixture  and  Hill's  process;  fancy  meringues;  sugar  boiling; 
entremets  aux  cr^nie;  large  nougat  cases;  route  biscuits;  chemistry  of  sugar; 
finish  route;  tipsy  cake;  langue  de  chat;  petit  Madeleine;  whole-meal  biscuits;  cocoa- 
nut  macaroons;  Savoy  biscuits;  almond  dessert;  chocolate  fondant;  dattes  diamanta; 
ratifias;  haricottes  biscuits;  hollanduse  biscuits;  gingerbread;  amall  meringues; 
nougat  cases,  small;  petit  four  sec  A  la  poche;  marzipan  fruits;  biscuit  &,  la  reine; 
masoottea  aux  cbocolat;  entremets  with  cream;  preserving  of  pineapples;  chemistry 
of  butter;  seed  and  Genoa  block;  small  almond  dessert. 

Course  F — Advanced  work,  mornings,  10  till  1.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  Course  M 
IxUow:  Marzipan  work,  roses,  etc.;  de<»rating  of  cakes  with  fruit;  ices,  strawberry 
cream;  preserve  of  fruit  pulps;  clear  jellicsstock;  maraschino  jellies,  decorated;  lemon 
water  ice;  fancy  ices,  dessert  fruit  and  flower;  soufl^es  de  noisette",  lar^;  creams, 
strawberry  or  marascliino;  marzipan  rake;  ices,  their  different  degrees  and  amalga- 
mation; decoration  of  trocaderos  cakes  with  fruit;  writing  of  inscriptions;  writing 
on  chocolate  tablets  for  birthday  cakes;  piping  of  cake  tops,  "dummies;"  kirsch 
jelly;  tangerin  ice;  ice  "bomb's;"  strawberry  BOttfl^ea;  modeling  of  fruits  in  mand- 
pan;  decorating  of  birthday  cakes  with  fruit;  chemistry  of  sugar;  ice  sorbet. 

The  session  for  ereniDg  students  opens  on  Monday,  September  :^5, 
and  ends  with  the  examinations  in  bread  making.  The  evening  courses 
are  as  follows: 

Bread  Section:  Course  G — Practical  course,  taken  both  by  day  and  eveninj;  students. 

The  seven  phases  in  the  life  of  a  loaf;  off-hand  dough,  demonstrating  tlie  former 
lecture,  conducted  over  a  long,  a  medium,  and  a  short  i>erio<.l  of  time;  off-hand 
dough,  conducted  on  the  same  lines,  with  potatoes,  malt  extract,  scalded  flour,  sugar, 
and  diastase  as  yeast  food;  off-hand  dough  made  with  an  excessive  quantity  of  yeast; 
visits  to  a  yeast  factory,  a  mill,  a  machine  bakery,  a  cake  and  biscuit  factory,  and 
two  marbinc  works;  Vienna  bread;  off-hand  dough,  with  average  quantity  of  yeast 
and  h^;h  temperature;  brown  and  other  varieties  of  meal  hiead  with  yeast  and 
chemicals  as  aerating  agents;  off-hand  dougli,  conducted  over  the  shortest  time  poa* 
siblc;  geueral  review  of  results  and  conclusions. 

Course  H — Advancer!  theoretical  course.  Tlie  wheat  berry,  with  lantern  demon- 
strations, etc.,  including  symbol?,  formulie,  etc. ;  ycaat;  milling;  fermentation;  yeast 
growth;  flour;  heat;  gluten  from  \-arious  flours;  microscopical  instruction;  saccharifi- 
cation  of  starch,  etc.;  gas  evolving  power  of  brewers',  patent,  and  distillers'  yeasts; 
maize  starch  in  brca<lmaking;  ovens;  malt  extract  in  breadmaking;  time  and  heat  in 
relation  to  breadmaking;  machinery  and  belting;  experiments  on  yeast  growth; 
acidity  in  bread  or  flour;  diasfosic  capacity  of  malt  extract,  by  Litner's  method; 
gluten  estimation,  etc. ;  l)akchouse  mani^ment 

Cfiursc  J — Practical  course.  The  syllabue  of  this  course  is  that  of  Course  B  of  the 
day  courses. 
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Confectioner}'  section:  Course  K — ICclairs  and  choux;  plain  madeira;  rice  cake; 
Scotch  madeira;  light  chocolate  and  hazelnut  cakes;  Dundee  cake;  meringues; 
Russian  cakes;  Geuoa  for  fancy  goods;  Christmas  cakes;  Madeleine,  lat^;  plain  and 
seed  block  cake;  puff  paste;  rich  currant  cake;  light  genois  for  gdteaux;  butter  bie- 
coita;  Chutz  biscuita;  Bponge  mixture  for  fancy  goods;  Victoria  sandwiches  and 
pommee  de  terre;  warm  meringues  mixture;  sugar  boiling;  mince  meat 

Coarse  L — Meringues;  marzipan;  fondant;  caramel  dessert;  route  biscoits;  fancy 
giteaux  (French) ;  sugar  spinning;  dessert — sweets;  trifle;  pineapples,  and  how  to 
preserve  them;  finish  genois;  finish  Christmas  cake;  small  almond  dessert;  sultana 
scone«<;  Edinburgh  cake;  cherry  cake;  cocoannt  block  cake;  ice  and  decocate  tennis 
cake;  Christmas  pudding;  finish  mixture;  entremets  charlotte  russe;  ices;  fancy  bis- 
cuits; Savoy  biscuits. 

Course  M— The  course  is  in  piping  only,  elementary  and  advanced,  and  for  all 
students,  day  and  evening.  Icing  sugar;  piping  general;  pifong  cake  tops  and  aides 
of  cake;  how  to  ice  cakes  proper;  pip^I^;  dummies  and  chocolate  tablets;  decorating 
.birthiday  cakec;  piping  wedding  cakes;  piping  sugar  roses;  ice  and  pipe  dummies; 
inscriptions  on  cake  tops;  piping  birthday  cakes,  wedding  cakes;  Christmas  cakes, 
and  bride  cake. 

There  are  classes  for  ladies'  tailors  and  dressmakers  in  the  school 
which  are  intended  primarily  for  professional  dressmakers,  but 
apprentices  are  admitted  at  half  fees  on  a  letter  from  their  employers. 
The  course  is  divided  into  three  sections  and  covers  very  fully  the 
whole  subject  of  the  trade. 

Besides  the  classes  already  enumerated  there  are  courses  more  or 
less  extended  in  pattern  making,  men's  tailoring,  letterpress  printing, 
bookbinding,  wood  carving,  wheelwrighting,  and  cart  building,  and  a 
number  of  general  and  domestic  subjects. 

The  teachers  are  actual  craftsmen.  They  conduct  lectures  one  night 
and  trade  classes  the  next.  Practical  training  is  regarded  as  a  vital 
necessity  for  an  instructor.  Even  a  teacher  of  chemistry  must  have 
practical  knowledge  of  its  application  to  some  trade.  The  annual 
enrollment  has  steadily  increased  until  more  than  2,000  men  and  nearly 
1,000  women  paid  admission  fees  in  1897-98. 

The  school  has  increased  the  general  intelligence  and  efficiency  of 
the  working  classes.  Its  pupils  are  saved  two  years  of  drudgery  in 
workshops  if  they  enter  the  Pol^'technic  direct  from  the  elementary 
schools,  and  they  go  into  the  shops  prepared  to  complete  their  appren- 
ticeship by  the  time  they  are  21  years  old.  The  school  has  been  the 
means  of  improving  shop  training,  and  employers  in  some  instances 
i*ecognizo  the  worth  of  the  school  by  giving  prizes.  At  first  labor 
unions  opposed  the  school,  but  that  opposition  has  disappeared. 
Altogether  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  satisfactory. 

BOLT  OOUBT  TEOHNICAI.  SCHOOL,  6  BOLT  COITBT,  7LSBT  STBEET, 

LONDON,  £.  0. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  National  Society  of  Lithographic 
Artists,  and  was  at  first  aided  by  the  technical  education  board  and  the 
county  council.  Later  the  board  and  council  took  entire  charge  and 
it  thus  became  a  municipal  institution.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  object  of  the  avhool  is  to  give  instmctiou  iu  producing  surfaces 
for  printing.  Of  the  various  cla»seH  held  some  are  concerned  with  the 
more  artistic  side  of  the  work,  others  with  the  technical,  but  there  is 
no  real  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two,  either  in  intention  or 
practice,  the  division  being  made  solely  for  convenience  of  teaching. 
Instruction  ia  given  in  drawing,  design,  lettering,  lithograph^',  ele- 
mentary photography,  photographic  copying,  and  the  diief  photo- 
mechanical piweases.  The  school  is  open  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  any  branch  of  the  tmdc,  but  no  provision  whatever  i-s  made 
for  amateurs.  The  technical  education  board  considers  applications 
fi-om  parents  who  Intend  placing  their  sons  as  apprentices,  but 
such  students  must  be  duly  apprenticed  within  some  arranged  period 
of  time.  The  practical  instruction  is  not  intended  to  replace  work- 
shop training  but  U  preparatory  or  supplementary  to  it,  and  has  for 
its  object  the  giving  to  those  engaged  in  one  department  of  a  craft  a 
knowledge  of  allied  branches  which,  in  the  ordinal-)'  course  of  the  trade 
the}*^  can  not  obtain. 

The  fees  for  day  students  are  £9  (1^3.80)  a  year,  and  for  evening 
students  7s.  €d.(  $1.83)  per  term;  but  in  coses  of  students  whose  weekly 
income  does  not  exceed  30s.  ($7.80)  this  fee  is  reduced  to  3s.  (73  cents) 
per  term.  Each  school  year  comprises  three  terms.  There  are  IGO 
competitive  art  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from  £3  to  ($2-1.33 
to  $97.33),  and  free  tuition  for  from  two  to  three  yeai's. 

The  full  course  of  instruction  may  be  divided  under  three  general 
heads,  namely,  drawing,  technical  art,  and  process  work.  The  work 
in  the  drawing  class  includes  drawing  and  painting  from  figure  and 
from  costume  model,  drawing  and  painting  in  color  from  natural 
forms,  draperies,  etc.,  and  drawing  and  painting  from  the  antique  and 
casts  from  life  and  natural  objects,  such  as  flowers,  plants,  birds,  etc. 
The  technical  art  classes  have  instruction  in  design  as  it  relates  to 
the  ornamentation  of  suHuces,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  book 
decoration,  such  as  lettering,  typo,  and  various  kinds  of  work  required 
in  the  printing  trade.  The  class  in  lithography  is  instructed  in  draw- 
ing on  polished  stone  (pen  work),  on  grained  stone  (chalk  work),  on 
transfer  and  other  paj^rs,  and  on  zinc  and  aluminum;  lithography  in 
color;  combinations  of  lithography  with  process  work,  as  collotype 
and  half -tone,  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  Day's  shading  media. 

The  claases  in  process  work  begin  with  negative  making,  which 
deals  with  the  production  of  ncgiitives  and  positives  required  for  the 
A'arious  pboto-mcchanicnl  processes,  and  also  for  the  production  of 
pictures,  cte.,  by  the  usual  photographic  printing  methods.  Begin- 
ners receive  instruction  in  the  technology  and  practice  of  ordinary 
negative  making  and  silver  printing;  they  are  then  advanced  to  line 
and  continuous  tone  negative  making,  screeir  negative  making,  and 
tricolor  block  making.    Then  are  token  up  in  order  ordinary  color 
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photography  and  measurement  and  half-tono  proccs»  work  and  the 
scientific  application  of  the  same.  Following  negative  making  the 
various  printing  prace^s  are  taken  up,  beginning  with  line  and  tone 
blocks  on  zinc  and  followed  in  succession  by  instruction  in  enameline 
or  "fish  glue"  in  its  application  to  half-tone  blocks  in  zinc,  copper 
and  brass;  fine  et^'hing;  collotype,  and  photolithography  in  line  and 
tone. 

The  school  has  experienced  some  difiiculty  in  wet  uiing  good  teachers 
from  ordinary  sources,  and  all  of  the  instructors  are  taken  from  shops. 
In  there  were  243  students,  of  whom  901  were  in  evening 

classes.  Of  the  day  studeutu,  28  were  in  the  art  department  only, 
and  14  were  taking  photo-proceiM  work.  The  ages  of  students  range 
from  14  to  56  years,  though  most  of  them  are  from  30  to  28  years 
of  age. 

The  school  is  well  equipped  with  the  neceiijsary  appliances  for  study' 
and  practical  -work.  The  ai*t  studios  ai*e  well  ai'ranged  and  well 
lighted,  and  the  photc^raphic  and  printing  rooms  are  fitted  with  all 
modern  requirements. 

While  the  school  was  founded  by  a  trade  union,  there  was  at  one 
time  strong  prejudice  against  any  ti'ade  school  or  trade  paper  reveal- 
ing the  then  secret  processes  of  photography.  This  has  partially 
disappeared.  Former  students  are  required  to  serve  as  apprentices, 
but  they  command  ready  employment  and  advance  rapidly  in  their 
trade.  The  industry  which  the  school  was  intended  to  help  has  been 
benefited  and  the  work  of  the  institution  has  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

BATTEBSEA  FOIiTTECHNIO,  BATTEBSBA  PABK  BOAD, 
»  LONDON,  S.W. 

This  institution  is  an  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  South  London 
polytechnic  committee,  and  is  designed  to  provide  technical,  scientific, 
and  general  education  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  neighboring 
distiicts.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1891  and  the  buildings 
were  formally  opened  in  ISIH.  The  buildings  and  equipment  cost 
£80,000  (§389,320).  The  school  has  a  fixed  annual  endowment  of 
X3,500  ($17,033)  from  the  City  Parochial  Foundation,  and  the  London 
Technical  Education  Board  also  contributes  annually  about  the  same 
amount. 

Membership  of  the  institute  is  open  to  any  student,  male  or  female, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  years,  upon  payment  of  a  registration 
fee  of  la.  (21  cents)  and  a  subscription  of  6s.  ($1.46)  per  year  for 
men  and  of  3s.  (73  cents)  per  year  for  women.  A  few  students  above 
the  age  of  25  ara  admitted  by  the  governing  body  upon  the  same 
terms  as  noted  above  for  men.  The  day  school  is  open  to  those  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  ordinary  apprenticeships  and  to  those  already 
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apprenticed,  if  they  can  he  absent  from  their  employment  for  one  or 
more  half  days  weekly.  The  principal  work  of  the  institute,  however, 
is  the  provision  of  evening  classes  in  all  subjects  of  technology,  science, 
art,  commerce,  domestic  economy,  and  music. 

While  the  courses  of  study  are  largely  elective,  students  who  can 
attend  several  sessions  are  strongly  advised  to  undertake  a  progressive 
and  properly  connected  course  ranging  over  two,  three,  or  more  years. 
Trade  students  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  underlying  their  trade  if  they  desire  a 
thoroughly  sound  trade  education. 

Some  of  the  more  important  trade  courses  are  shown  in  some  detail 
on  the  following  pages.  These  classes  are  open  only  to  persons  actually 
working  in  the  trades.  Students  may  take  the  lecture  courses  with- 
out joining  the  workshop  classes,  but  all  who  enter  the  shop  classes 
must  also  take  the  lecture  courses. 

Fitting  and  machine  ahop:  All  rtUidcnts  in  this  subject  must  attend  a  class  in  draw- 
ing, mensuration,  or  some  otber  kindred  subject,  unless  specially  exempted.  The 
courpe  inclndefs  besides  drawing,  lectures  upon  such  lines  as  the  various  needs  of 
students  may  require,  and  practical  shop  work  according  to  their  needB.  Instniction 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  individual.  The  shop  is  pro\idcd  with  lath^,  drilling,  planing, 
shaping,  and  milling  machines,  so  that  engineering;  students  and  others  may  receive 
instruction  in  the  working  of  all  ordinary  machine  tools. 

Smith's  work:  This  course  is  very  iimch  the  same  as  that  for  machiniKtu,  except 
that  forge  work  takes  the  place  of  machine-tool  work. 

Drawing  and  plate  work:  These  cla-syes  are  specially  intended  to  meet  the  reqnire- 
ments  of  tlie  marker  oS,  plater,  angle  smith,  and  metal-plate  worker.  The  work  is 
thoroughly  practical  and  is  directly  applicable  to  the  setting  ont  of  all  plates  in  the 
construction  of  various  steam  boilers,  and  for  the  development  of  uptakes,  smoke 
boxes,  fnnnelp,  vcntilatorp,  hoo<lH,  etc.  The  student  is  required  to  make  working 
drawings  and  then  make  models  in  the  steol-plate  workshop. 

Cycle  construction:  Half  the  time  allotted  to  this  course  is  devoted  to  lectures, 
drawing  and  testing,  and  half  to  workshop  practice.  The  lectures  cover  elementary 
mechanical  principles  applicable  to  cycle  conntruction,  qualities  and  treatment  of 
materials  for  cycle  purposes,  types  of  frames,  strength  of  tuljes,  comprej^ion,  ten- 
sion, torsion,  bending,  shearing,  strength  and  weakness  of  frames,  springs,  wheel^ 
bearings,  tires,  and  cycle  details  in  general.  Drawing  includes  geometry,  circles, 
polygons,  cone  and  sections,  frames,  wheels,  hul>s,  pedals,  chains,  gear  wheels,  lievel 
gear,  and  all  other  parts,  besides  designing.  The  class  is  provided  with  a  testing 
machine  fitted  with  exact  measuring  arrangements  for  testing  all  cycle  parts  imder 
practical  conditions.  Practical  shopwork  includes  turning,  fitting,  screw  cutting, 
building  wheels,  setting  up  frames,  milling  cranks,  brazing,  forging,  hardcming,  and 
tempering,  and  all  the  other  operations  neces-siry  in  making  a  cycle. 

Pattern  making:  The  work  of  this  class  comprises  the  setting  out  and  making  of 
patterns  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  an<l  includes  lessons  on  timber  and 
tools  used,  rules  for  contraction,  ring  segments,  jointing,  doweling,  pegging,  rappii^ 
plates,  lifting  straps,  uite  of  hollows  in  ca-ntings,  u.se  of  prints,  core  Iwxes,  core  boards, 
core  templates,  and  other  work  relating  to  general  engineering  patterns.  K^ular 
courses  of  work  are  arranged  for  beginners  and  apprentices,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  work  done  is  adapted  to  the  individual  requirements  of  students,  who  may,  if 
they  desire,  mold  their  own  work  in  the  foundry,  thus  gaining  a  thorough  insight 
into  their  work.   Students  are  required  to  attend  drawing  classes,  unless  they 
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already  possess  sufficient  knowleflge  of  the  subject  to  be  able  to  make  and  read 
working  drawings. 

Carpentry  and  joinery:  This  course  is  arranged  to  extend  over  three  years,  but  if 
a  student  can  paaa  the  examinationB  in  a  shorter  time  be  ie  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
lecture  coursea  afford  complete  inetniction  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  and  the  work 
U  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  individual  students.  Students  in  this  course 
are  recommended  to  take  up  geometry,  applied  mechanics,  building  construction; . 
and  builders'  mensuration. 

Staircaeing  and  hand  railing:  The  work  done  in  the  course  includes  proportions  of 
treads  and  rises,  landings,  heights  for  rails  over  flyers  and  landii^,  methods  of  set^ 
ting  out  and  gluing  up  strings,  etc.,  finding  face  molds  and  bevels  by  square-cut 
system  of  hand  railing,  marking  out  and  squaring  up  wreaths,  scrolls,  etc.,  and 
designing  stairs,  rails,  and  balusters.  A  good  knowledge  of  practical  plane  and 
solid  geometry  is  essential  to  successful  work  in  the  classes. 

Brickwork:  The  full  course  covers  two  years.  Students  are  first  grounded  in  the 
technique  of  the  trade  by  a  series  of  lectures  including  the  following  subjects:  First 
year — Technical  drawing  from  sketches  and  specially  prepared  diagrams;  the  mean- 
ing of  plan  and  elevation;  various  kinds  of  bonding;  bond  at  acute  and  obtuse 
angles;  wiilla  and  foundations;  prevention  of  damp  in  walls;  brick  walls  with  stone 
facings;  hollow  walls,  and  window  and  door  openings  in  same;  fireplaces,  coppers, 
and  ovens,  and  arrangement  and  method  of  building  smoke  flues;  arches,  and  bond- 
ing of  same;  patent  and  ornamental  tiling;  roof  tiling;  tile  paving,  etc.;  the  various 
kinds  of  pointing;  materials  used  by  the  bricklayer,  limes,  cements,  concrete,  bricks, 
sand,  mortar,  etc.,  their  nature,  properties,  and  characteristics;  method  of  measuring 
bricklayers'  work;  sanitary  work,  method  of  laying  drain  pipes.  Second  year — 
Technical  drawing,  in  the  more  advanced  snbjects;  circular  and  octagonal  bays, 
niches,  domes,  etc.;  tunneling,  vaulting,  etc.;  shoring  and  underpinning;  intricate 
bonding  in  ordinary  and  gauged  work;  terra  cotta,  and  its  application  to  buildings; 
sanitary  science  as  applicable  to  bricklayers'  work;  specifications  of  bricklayers'  work; 
management  of  works;  a  general  outline  of  the  orders  and  styles  of  architecture. 
Practical  shop  work  the  first  year  includes  instruction  in  gauged  work,  squaring  of 
bricks,  striking,  cutting,  and  setting  the  various  forms  of  arches;  molded  work; 
demonstration  of  bond,  and  examples  of  ornamental  brickwork  and  pointing.  The 
second  year  embraces  advanced  gauged  work  and  ornamental  brickwork.  No  stu- 
dent is  allowed  to  begin  practical  work  until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
on  the  lecture  subjects. 

Masons'  work:  Theee  classes  are  intended  for  apprentices  and  artisans  engaged  in 
masons'  work.  The  instruction  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  includes  the  application 
of  descriptive  geometry  to  masons'  work,  the  making  of  working  drawings,  and  set- 
ting out  and  executing  the  work  in  stone.  Lectures  covering  every  ph^e  of  the 
trade  are  given  on  one  evening  each  week.  Among  the  subjects  embraced  are  set- 
ting out;  squaring;  jointing;  bonding;  setting  out  columns,  pilasters,  arches,  niches, 
and  doorways;  setting  out  twisted  stair  work;  vaultings,  oriels;  molding,  skew  arch, 
stone  turning,  etc.  Students  are  also  recommended  to  join  classes  in  practical 
geometry,  building  construction,  and  builders'  mensuration- 
Plumbers'  work:  This  course  is  intended  to  take  students  just  commencing  the 
subject  and  carry  them  systematically  through  the  various  stages  of  the  trade. 
Besides  shop  practice,  including  full  instruction  in  lead  bossing,  pipe  bending,  lead 
laying,  rolls  and  seams,  wiping  of  joints,  setting  out  work,  etc,  there  is  also  a 
thorough  lecture  course  covering  the  subjects  of  general  sanitary  arrangements  and 
appliances  for  building  dnuns,  traps,  baths,  lavatories,  sinks,  water-closets,  earth 
closets;  ventilation;  measuring  and  estimating  work;  methods  of  testing  soil  pipes, 
drains,  etc.;  setting  out  work  and  making  working  drawings;  methodsof  water  sopply, 
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prevention  of  poUutioo;  filters;  cistenui;  con»ectii>Q  betwern  diseast)  and  water,  etc. ; 
weight,  pressure,  velocity,  and  duichar^  of  water  un<ler  different  c<»idhions;  cocks, 
valves,  pumpe,  nuns,  turbines,  etc. ;  juxtperUes  and  manufactures  of  the  various  metakt 
and  alloys  used  in  plumbing;  action  upon  metala  of  air,  water,  acids,  sewage  gases, 
etc.;  disposal  of  sewage;  solders  and  fluxes;  roofing,  hot-water  fitting,  gas  fittii^,  etc. 
Applied  mechanics  and  building  construction  are  recommended  as  supplementary 
work. 

Plasterers'  work:  The  course  of  instruction  is  thoroughly  practical  and  includes 
short  lessons  on  the  composition,  properties,  and  nianufai-tureof  the  various  materials 
usetl  in  the  trade,  together  with  practical  work  on  building  shop  plasteriug.  fkyme 
of  the  subjects  covered  are  carton  fuerre,  papieivmachi^,  casting  and  presaii^f  in  aand 
and  Portland  cement,  setting  out  ceilings,  mnning  ovals,  fluted  columns,  and  stucco- 
work.  Students  are  urged  to  join  classes  in  the  art  department  also.  To  obtain  a 
full  certificate  students  must  pam  examinations  in  free-hand  drawing,  model  drawing, 
and  modeling. 

Tailor  cutting:  Clat^ees  have  been  formed  to  provide  instruction  for  men  engaged 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  tailoriug  tnkie  in  cutting  out  all  kinds  of  iajior-mad« 
garments.  The  lei^sons  are  thorouglUy  practical,  and  instruction  is  given  in  the 
makii^  of  different  garments. 

There  is  a  thorough  technical  and  practical  course  in  photography, 
covering  every  detail  of  the  art  f I'om  the  simplest  amateur  work  to 
the  most  complicated  color  phot<^raphy.  The  school  is  equipped 
with  every  modern  facilit}'  for  giving  the  most  satisfactory  practical 
training. 

A  women's  department  is  devoted  to  trade  idMtruction  for  women. 
A  special  course  in  cookery  offers  a  thorough  training  in  plain  and 
fancy  cooking,  fitting  students  to  enter  successfully  upon  the  dutieii 
of  domestic  cooks.  Classes  in  professional  dressmaking  are  arranged 
to  cover  all  the  requirements  of  the  dressmakers  trade.  There  is 
also  given  a  full  coui'se  in  millinery,  adapted  to  teachers  and  persons 
wishing  special  trade  instruction.  Short  courses  in  home  dressmak- 
ing, laundry,  and  other  domestic  subjects  are  arranged  to  meet  the 
everj'-day  needs  of  housewives. 

Engineering  and  chemistry  occupj'  prominent  places  in  the  institute 
and  thorough  instruction  is  given  in  these  subjects.  The  courses  are 
laid  out  to  meet  the  practical  demands  of  students  who  expect  to 
apply  their  knowledge  to  some  particular  line  of  work.  Mathematics, 
physics,  natural  science,  art,  language,  commercial  subjects,  and  man^-^ 
other  general  subjet^ts  i-cceivc  ample  attention  in  the  school.  Alto- 
gether there  are  almut  one  hundi-ed  regular  and  special  courses  in  all 
departments. 

The  faculty  is  made  up  of  an  ample  number  of  specially  qualified 
instructors.  AU  the  practical  instructors  formerly  held  positions  as 
foremen  in  slvops.  There  are  about  3,800  students  in  the  evening 
classes,  though  some  of  them  attend  only  a  few  weeks,  and  about  500 
attend  the  day  classes.  More  than  one-third  of  all  the  students  are 
entered  in  the  mechanical  engineering  and  building  trades  departments. 

The  school  occupies  a  splendid  and  commodious  building  equipped 
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with  all  the  necessary  ai^pliances  for  conducting'  ntrictly  high-class 
work. 

General  benefits  have  come  to  the  industries  of  the  community. 
The  working  masses  have  become  more  intelligent  and  efficient,  and 
students  find  ready  employment  as  apprentices  and  rise  rapidly  in 
their  trades.  Many  employers  show  their  interest  in  the  school  by 
offering  scholarships  and  prizes.  This  is  notably  true  of  those  engaged 
in  building  and  in  ironwork. 

BOTTTHWEBTEBN    POI.TTECHNIC,    ICAZTEUSSA    BOAD,  CHELSEA, 

LONDON,  S.  Vr. 

This  institution  was  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
£60,000  ($291,990),  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  raised  by  volun- 
tary subscription.  It  at  present  possesses  a  fixed  annual  endowment 
of  £2,500  ($12,160)  from  the  charity  commissioners,  and  the  Loudon 
County  Council  will  also  contribute  an  annual  sum,  which  is  expected 
to  average  about  £4,300  ($20,926). 

The  institution  is  directed  by  a  governing  body  cousistLng  of  rep- 
iTsentatives  of  the  city  parochial  charities,  ike  London  County  Coun- 
cil, the  London  school  board,  and  the  Chelsea  vestry.  The  building 
is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity  and  provided  with  well-equipped 
mechanical,  electrical,  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  laboratories, 
with  art  and  photographic  studios,  and  with  workshops.  It  is  also 
fitted  for  schools  of  cookery,  laundry  work,  needlework,  millinery, 
and  dressmaking,  and  possesses  a  lai^  gymnasium  furnished  with  all 
the  most  recent  appliances.  The  teaching  is  conducted  by  the  princi- 
pal and  78  lecturers,  demonstrators,  and  instructors. 

The  school  is  divided  into  a  day  college  for  men,  a  day  college  for 
women,  a  day  school  for  girls  and  boys,  and  evening  classes. 

The  day  college  for  men  is  intended  for  students  above  the  age  of 
15  years,  and  was  in  1898-99  attended  by  more  than  100  pupils,  whoso 
ages  ranged  from  1 5  to  40  ye&vB.  It  offers  courses  of  study  in  mechan- 
ical and  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  applied  physics, 
chemistry,  science,  art,  music,  and  commercial  subjects  covering 
broadly  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  business  and  commercial  education. 
Such  fundamental  branches  as  mathematit^,  history,  and  English  are 
prominent  in  the  commercial  deparbnent. 

The  scheme  of  the  technical  department  is  almost  precisely  that  of 
the  technical  college  at  Finsbury,  and  may,  with  slight  modifications, 
be  well  described  in  the  words  of  Sir  FhUip  Magnus  in  his  inaugural 
address  at  that  institution: 

Students  who  enter  the  college  should  have  previously  received  a 
sound  English  education  and  have  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  *  *  *  The  courses  of 
instruction  are  arranged  to  occupy  at  least  two  years.  On  entering, 
the  student  will  state  whether  he  wishes  to  be  trained  as  a  mechanical 
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enf^ineer  or  an  electrical  engineer,  whether  he  wishes  to  be  educated 
with  a  view  to  some  branch  of  chemical  industry  or  of  the  building 
trade,  or,  finally,  whether  he  desires  to  study  applied  art.  In  any 
these  cases,  except  the  last,  he  will  find  mapped  out  for  him  a  com- 
plete course  of  study,  involving  laboratory  instruction,  tutorial  work, 
attendance  at  lectures,  exercises  in  mathematics,  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing,  and  instruction  in  the  workshops. 

Students  having  completed  a  two  years'  course  in  the  technical 
department  of  the  college  should  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  situations 
in  important  industrial  firms,  or  to  enter  upon  advanced  scientific  and 
technical  courses  of  instruction. 

The  day  college  for  women  is  the  counterpart  of  the  day  college  for 
men.  It  is  intended  for  students  of  15  years  and  upward,  and  dur- 
ing the  session  189&-99  was  attended  by  230  students.  It  comprises 
departments  of  commerce  and  physical  culture  and  a  general  depart- 
ment. The  commercial  and  general  departments  are  composed  of  the. 
same  sections  as  the  corresponding  departments  in  the  college  for  men, 
with  the  exception  that  domestic  economy  is  introduced  in  the  general 
department.  The  physical -culture  department  contains  sections  in 
gymnastic  training  for  teachers  and  physical  exercises. 

Under  the  head  of  domestic  economy  instruction  is  given  in  cook- 
ery, dress  cutting  and  making,  laundry  work,  millinery,  and  sick 
nursing. 

The  school  for  boys  and  girls  is  intended  for  j-ouths  whose  school 
education  will  continue  until  about  the  age  of  16  years,  and  who  desire 
training  for  the  workshop,  manufactory,  building  trades,  or  commerce. 
The  school  provides  a  progressive  course  in  applied  science,  combined 
with  workshop  and  laboratory  practice,  and  in  general  and  commer- 
cial subjects.  The  complete  course  extends  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  includes  an  elementary,  advanced,  and  advanced  technical 
course. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  for  boys  in  the  first  and  second  years  are 
mathematics,  practical  geometry,  free-hand  and  other  drawing,  chem- 
istry, physics,  mechanics,  English  subjects,  French,  German,  or  Latin, 
and  manual  training  and  gymnastics. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  boys  may  devote  their  attention  to  that 
group  of  subjects  which  has  application  to  their  future  work,  such  as 
mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  build- 
ing trades,  chemical  trades,  commerce,  or  preparation  for  one  of  the 
various  professional  preliminary  examinations — for  example,  matricu- 
lation at  the  University  of  London. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  for  girls  in  the  first  and  second  years  are 
mathematics,  practical  geometry,  free-hand  and  other  drawing,  chem- 
istry, physiology  and  hygiene  or  physics,  English  subjects,  French, 
German,  or  Latin,  cookery,  needlework  and  dressmaking,  and  gym- 
nastics. 
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In  the  third  and  fourth .  yearn  they  are  allowed  to  follow  special 
courses  of  study  which  will  fit  them  to  become  teachers  of  art,  science, 
and  domestic  subjects,  or  to  occupy  positions  in  one  of  the  many 
branches  of  commercial  life  now  open  to  women. 

The  objects  of  the  evening  classes  are  (1)  to  offer  to  artisans  and 
others  engaged  in  technical  and  commercial  industries  the  means  of 
instruction  in  applied  science  and  art,  and  similarly  to  women  oppor^ 
tunities  of  tr^ning  in  cookery,  dressmaking,  and  household  manage- 
ment; (2)  to  offer  instruction  which  will  be  of  service  to  those  intending 
to  enter  on  a  colonial  life;  (3)  to  give  instruction  in  such  other  branches 
and  Bubjects  of  art,  science,  commerce,  language,  literature,  and  gen- 
eral knowledge  as  may  be  approved  by  the  governing  body,  and  (4) 
to  offer  to  its  students  abundant  means  of  recreative  instruction,  recrea- 
tion, and  physical  training. 

The  classes  and  lectures  are  designed  and  arranged  to  supplement, 
and  not  to  supersede,  the  training  of  the  workshop.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  evening  classes  offers  instruction  in  practically  the  same 
subjects  covered  by  the  day  classes,  and  in  addition  thereto  provision 
is  made  for  instruction  in  the  building  trades  and  domestic  economy. 

Under  the  head  of  electrical  engineering  8X)ecial  advanced  and  ele- 
mentary courses  of  lectures,  each  followed  by  practical  instruction  in 
the  laboratories,  workshops,  and  testing  room,  are  given  from  Octo 
ber  to  May.  These  courses  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  electrical  engineers  who  are  desirous  of  qualifying  for  posts  in  elec- 
tricity supply  works  or  traction  stations,  of  mining  engineers,  and 
others  who  have  to  deal  practically  with  electricity,  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  electrical  trades.  They  are  also  suitable  for  students 
taking  the  preliminary,  ordinary,  and  honors  grades  examinations  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  in  electric  lighting  and  power  'distribu- 
tion and  for  the  evening  science  exhibitions  in  electrical  engineering 
offered  by  the  technical  education  board. 

The  work  in  the  several  classes  of  mechanical  engineering  is  arranged 
to  include  the  syllabus  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  examinations- 
in  technical  engineering,  applied  mechanics,  steam  and  machine  con- 
struction, and  drawing. 

EAST  LONDON  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  PEOPLE'S  PALACE,  MILE 
ENI>  BOAD,  LONBON,  E. 

In  1882  the  trustees  of  the  Beaumont  Philosophical  Institution,  in 
order  to  extend  their  work,  took  counsel  with  the  Drapers'  Company, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  a  large  hall,  called  the  Queen^s  Hall,  suit- 
able for  concerts  and  other  entertainments, -^ras  opened  in  1887.  The 
Drapers'  Company  voted  £20,0CK)  ($97,330)  from  their  corporate  funds 
to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  a  technical  school,  and  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  the  same  day  that  Queen's  Hall  was  opened.  In 
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1892  the  Drapers'  Compnny  offered  an  annual  contribution  of  ^7,000 
($34,06G)  to  the  People's  Palace,  and  the  charity  conunissioners  drew 
up  a  new  scheme  which  provided  an  annual  grant  of  £3,500  (117,033) 
from  the  city  parochial  charities  fund.  In  the  meantime  the  Drapers' 
Company  had  made  an  annual  grant  of  XI, 000  ($i,867)  for  scholai-ships, 
and  in  1693  the  new  scheme  went  into  effect.  The  next  year  (1694) 
the  company  voted  £5,000  ($24,333)  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  build- 
ing for  an  engineering  laboratory  and  workshop.  In  1898  the  scheme 
was  modified  so  aa  to  allow  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Bow  and  Brom- 
ley Institute  with  the  People^s  Palace.  The  work  of  the  coll^^e  is  now 
conducted  in  buildings  adjoining  the  People's  Palace,  specially  erected 
for  the  purpose. 

The  college  is  divided  into  three  part^^,  tlie  daj*  school,  ihe  day 
classes,  and  the  evening  classes. 

The  object  of  the  day  school  is  to  prepare  boys  between  12  and  16 
years  of  age,  by  instniction  in  science,'  art,  languages,  and  Ulo  use  of 
tools,  to  enter  a  trade  or  profession  demanding  scientific  or  artistic 
training  and  manual  dexterity.  The  full  course  extends  over  three 
years,  and  while  its  object  is,  as  stated,  to  prepare  for  a  trade,  the 
the  scope  of  the  work  is  little  more  than  manual  training,  no  partic- 
ular trade  being  aimed  at. 

The  day  classes  are  intended  for  both  boys  and  girls  who  are  over 
15  years  of  age.  Courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  engineering, 
chemistry,  art,  and  in  preparation  for  the  Imchelor  of  science  degree 
of  the  University  of  liondon.  Every  student  is  expected  to  take  liie 
full  course,  except  under  special  circumstances.  The  engineering 
course  covers  two  years  and  embraces  geometry,  machine  drawing  and 
design,  applied  mechanics,  steam,  gas,  oil,  and  heat  engines,  forms 
"of'Steam  boilers  and  details  of  their  construction,  experimental  work, 
and  practical  shopwork.  The  course  in  chemistry  extends  over  three 
years  and  is  very  thorough  and  practical.  The  bachelor  of  science 
course  includes  physics  and  an  extended  drill  in  pure  and  applied 
mathematics. 

Besides  courses  in  engineering,  science,  physics,  and  fine  art,  there 
arc  a  number  of  trade  courses  conducted  in  the  evening  classes.  In 
these  trade  courses  People's  Palace  trade  cciiificates  are  awarded  in 
engineering,  dressmaking,  sign  writing  and  graining,  tailors*  cutting, 
millinery,  wood  carving,  and  instrument  making. 

There  is  a  lecture  course  in  carpentry  and  joinery  on  t^e  lines  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  syllabus  in  carpentry.  Besides  these 
lectures  there  arc  exercises  in  drawing  and  setting  out,  and  practical 
shop  training,  in  which  students  are  taught  to  work  from  detailed 
drawings.  Only  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  are  admitted  to  the 
workshop.    The  fee  is  10s.  ($3.-l:3)  per  session. 

In  the  plumbing  course  those  poHions  of  the  various  science  sub- 
jects with  which  the  ti*ade  is  connected  are  studied  and  explained,  and 
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the  principles  and  pi-actice  of  plumberH'  work  are  fully  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  lantern  slides,  and  models.  Those  students  showing  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  trade  will  find  arrangements  whereby'  thej 
may  enter  for  the  examination  held  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers.  An  advanced  pass  in  this  examination  entitles  the  student 
to  become  a  registered  plumber,  and  an  honors  pass  entitles  him  to 
r^istration  and  honorary  freedom  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers.  Only  those  engaged  in  the  trade  are  adiaitted  to  the 
classes.    The  fee.for  the  whole  course  is  12s.  6d.  ($3.04). 

A  course  in  scientific  instrument  making  comprises  all  the  latest 
methods  in  use,  such  as.  turning,  cha&:iDg,  milling,  nurling,  profiling, 
cuttering,  working  from  templates,  and  the  system  of  gauging  and 
interchangeability,  the  use  of  the  slide  rest,  etc.,  and  finishing  work, 
such  as  polishing,  bronzing,  lacquering,  etc.  Special  attention-is  given 
to  the  making  of  electrical  apparatus  of  various  kinds.  The  fee  is  10s, 
($2.43)  per  session. 

In  tailore'  cutting  there  are  two  classes — elementary  and  advanced. 
The  teaching  in  the  elementary  course  is  individual  as  far  as  pebble, 
and  the  instruction  is  practicfd  and  as  simple  as  the  subject  will  per- 
mit. The  course  deals  with  trousers,  breeches,  riding  trousers,  knick- 
ers, waistcoats,  and  jackets.  Only  those  engaged  in  the  trade  are 
admitted.  Only  those  who  have  passed  through  the  elementary  class 
or  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  trade  are  admitted  to  the  advanced 
class.  The  instruction  embraces  work  on  morning  coats,  frock  coats, 
dress  clothes,  and  overcoats  in  various  styles.  The  fee  for  the  ele- 
mentary course  is  7s.  6d.  ^1.83)  and  for  the  advanced  course  10s. 
($2.43)  per  term. 

A  course  in  bookbinding  is  provided  for  persons  engaged  in  the 
trade.  The  whole  subject  is  thoroughly  taught,  beginning  with  for- 
warding, taking  up  paper  and  book  sizes,  signatures,  folding  and  coU 
lating,  pulling  bool^  to  pieces  and  refolding,  guarding  and  folding 
plates,  sewing  and  overcasting,  inbcrard  and  outboard  foi'warding, 
covering  in  cloth  and  leather,  half  and  whole  bound  work,  siding  and 
pasting  down,  in  the  order  named.  The  advanced  work  covers  clean- 
ing and  restoring,  prinfc  inlaying,  map  and  photf^rapb  mounting,  head 
banding,  india-rubber  work,  graining,  leather  attuning,  sprinkling, 
book-edge  gilding,  and  marbling  calf.  The  instruction  in  finishing 
embraces  the  elementary  use  of  tools,  various  styles  of  half-bound 
work,  the  classic  styles,  line  and  gauge  work,  and  design  as  applied  to 
book-cover  decoration. 

The  course  in  house  decoration  includes  instruction  in  compounding 
and  mixing  of  oil,  paint,  and  distemper  colors,  and  the  practi<»l  knowl- 
edge of  the  same;  harmony  of  color  and  effect  for  general  purposes  of 
house  decoration,  and  the  higher  stages  of  decorative  art,  including 
stenciling,  lining,  arabesque  and  ornamental  painting.  The  fee  for 
the  course  is  5a.  ($1.22). 
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Instruction  in  sign  writing  and  graining  embraces  different  styles  of 
ornamental  lettering,  ^ding,  shading,  etc.,  and  graining  in  imitation 
of  woods  and  marbles.  The  fee  is  5s.  ($1.22).  The  fee  for  these  last 
two  courses  combined  is  7s.  6d.  ($1.83). 

In  dressmaking  and  dress  cutting  the  course  is  divided  into  elemen- 
tary, intermediate,  and  advanced  work.  The  elementary  work  covers 
tacking  bodice,  sleeve,  and  skirt  measures;  drawing  and  cutting  out; 
tacking  calico  patteras,  and  the  sewing  machine.  Intermediate  instruc- 
tion embraces  fitting;  preparing  corrected  patterns  for  use  in  cutting 
out  dress  material;  drawing,  cutting  out,  and  making  skirts;  working 
button  holes,  and  making  circular,  flap,  and  welt  pockets  for  jackets. 
Advanced  instruction  is  given  in  making  and  boning  bodices  in  dress- 
makers' and  tailors'  styles;  making  sleeves;  shrinking  and  stretching 
seams,  etc.;  padding,  and  making  collars  and  revers;  making  jackets, 
capes,  etc. ,  and  French  pattern  modeling.  The  fee  for  the  entire  course 
is  178.  6d.  ($4.26)  per  term. 

The  course  in  millinery  includes  hat  and  bonnet  making,  making 
lace  caps;  hat  and  bonnet  trimming;  flower  and  feather  mounting,  and 
infants'  and  children's  millinery  of  different  kinds. 

Besides  the  subjects  already  enumerated  there  arc  classes  in  modem 
languages,  and  short  courses  in  such  commercial  subjects  as  shorthand, 
arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping. 

The  teaching  staff  for  the  entire  college  numbers  about  80.  There 
ase  (1901)  about  400  boys  in  the  advanced  day  classes,  but  few  of 
whom  take  trade'  instiniction ;  the  evening  engineering  classes  have 
about  100  students,  mostly  apprentices  with  engineering  firms.  There 
are  about  60  in  the  carpentry  class,  12  in  brass  work,  50  in  plumbing, 
35  in  sign  writing,  and  50  in  tailors'  cutting.  The  college  is  supported 
from  endowments,  numerous  grants  for  scholarships,  and  tuition  fees. 

Tlie  general  benefits  coming  to  the  community  are  attested  by  the 
growing  attendance  upon  the  school.  Almost  every  engineering 
workshop  and  drawing  o£Bce  in  the  East  End  has  one  or  more  boys 
from  the  school.  Employers  show  a  decided  preference  for  former 
students,  and  the  princifMil  can  generally  obtain  their  admission  into 
workshops  as  apprentices  without  payment  of  the  usual  fee  of  from 
£20  to  £30  ($97.33  to  $146). 

OSNTBAZ.  SCHOOI.  07  AS.TS  AJTD  CRAPTS,  316  BEGSNT  STBSBT, 

LONDON,  W. 

This  school  was  established  by  the  technical  education  board  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  was  opened  in  November,  1896.  The 
special  object  of  the  institution  is  to  encourage  the  industrial  applica- 
tion of  decorative  design  and  to  give  students  every  opportunity  to 
study  it  in  relation  to  their  own  particular  craft  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  school  shall  supplant  apprenticeship,  but  rather  supplement 
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it  by  enabling  students  to  learn  those  things  which  they  are  unable  to 
learn  in  the  shop.  Apprentices,  learners,  and  improvers  under  the 
age  of  21  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school  except  the 
life  class  free  of  charge.  Journeymen  and  improvei's  working  at  a 
trade  or  craft  and  receiving  wages  not  exceeding  30  shillings  ($7.80)  a 
week  may  join  the  school  on  payment  of  1  shilling  (24  cents)  a  month. 
Others  are  admitted  (except  to  the  life  class)  on  a  fee  of  h^f  a  crown 
(61  cents)  a  month.  Members  of  the  life  class  are,  charged  a  fee  of  a 
crown  and  a  half  ($1.82)  per  month. 
Instruction  is  offered  in  the  following  piuctical  courses: 

Architecture:  This  subject  is.  treated  by  lecture  and  otherwise,  as  circa mstancfifl 
may  suggest.  The  idea  ia  that  architecture  should  respond  to  the  facts  of  modem 
life.  loetructiou  ia  given  in  design,  shaded  drawing,  stonework  for  architects,  and 
leadwork  in  ornamentation.  This  last  subject  is  treated  broadly  and  can  be  {<^owed 
to  advantage  by  sanitary  plumbers. 

8tained-glafi8  work:  In  this  class  is  taught  the  theory  of  the  general  composition 
and  setting  of  windows;  the  principles  of  cutting  and  use  of  the  lead  line  in  plain 
glasing;  elementary  principlea  of  ornamentation,  and  the  various  treatments  of  the 
^  glass  in  painting.  Practical  exercises  are  afforded  in  painting  glass  from  cartoons, 
sketching  to  scale,  cutting  and  leading  in  so  ftir  as  they  mflaence  design,  and  design. 

Woodwork  and  metal-work  design:  This  class  ia  ofiered  instruction  in  designing 
for  furniture;  decoration  of  furniture  and  joinery;  ironwork,  brass,  copper,  silver^ 
work,  etc.  The  subjects  are  treated  chiefly  by  individual  instruction,  and  students 
are  advised  to  base  their  designs  upon  craftsmanship  and  imderstanding  of  material. 

Silversmiths',  goldsmiths',  and  jewelers'  work:  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  the  school.  In  it  craftsmen  are  afforded  the  opportimity  for  the 
practical  study  of  those  branches  of  their  craft  which  they  have  little  chance  of  learn- 
ing in  the  workshop.  Students  in  these  classes  aie  encouraged  to  study  des^n, 
drawing,  casting  in  metal,  enameling,  and  other  Bnb]ects  bearing  on  their  craft.  The 
workshops  of  the  school  are  provided  with  all  the  appliances  and  tools  needed  by 
silversmiths,  and  goldamithf?,  engravers,  cbasers,  repouss^  workers,  carvers,  etc. 
The  teaching  is  individual  throughout,  and  the  work  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
each  student  Special  attention  ia  g^ven  to  the  producticm  of  particular  articles,  such 
as  chalices,  flagons,  cupa,  badges,  and  the  like. 

Bookbinding:  This  class  offers  instruction  to  journeymen  and  apprentices  working 
at  the  trade.  Pupils  are  expected  to  carry  out,  from  first  to  last,  the  binding  and 
decoration  of  books  and  to  design  and  work  out  their  own  patterns.  The  work- 
shops are  fitted  with  all  necessary  appliances  for  forwarding  and  finishing. 

Lith<^raphy:  This  claoa  is  strictly  confined  to  those  who  are  genuinely  engaged  in 
the  lithographic  business  either  as  draftsmen  or  designers.  Inatruction  includes 
drawing  on  polished  stone  (pen  work);  drawing  on  grained  stone  (chalk  work); 
drawing  on  transfer,  grained,  and  other  papers;  drawing  on  zinc  and  aluminum; 
lithography  in  color,  and  combinations  of  lithography  with  phot(^;raphic  processes, 
snch  as  collotype  and  "halftone." 

Besides  the  above-enumerated  classes,  instruction  is  given  in  such 
art  subjects  as  modeling,  drawing  from  life,  and  embroidery,  and  also 
in  engraving  and  printing  in  color  from  wood,  wood  carving  and  gild- 
ing, and  cabinetwork  and  wood  inlay. 

The  school  is  under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council  and  is 
largely  maintained  by  appropriations  made  by  that  body.  The  stafE 
of  instiotctors  numbers  about  thirty-five.  ^      , ,  (^nti^r^\f> 
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General  l>enefit.s  liave  come  to  the  industries  of  the  commuDity 
because  of  the  increased  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  workiii|r 
classes.  Employers  show  a  decided  preference  for  former  students, 
and  such  students  compiaQd  steady  employment  and  rapid  advance- 
ment. 

XrOBTHAKFTON  INSTITUTS  ( CITY  POLYTEGHNXC) ,  OLJiKK  KN  WBUh 

ixasmos. 

The  Northampton  Institute  forms  one  branch  of  the  City  Poly- 
technic, (")  and  began  its  work  in  1896.  It  provides  classes  in  tech- 
nological and  trade  subjects,  while  the  other  branches  are  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  commercial  and  science  and  art  subjects,  technique 
and  the  trades  being  scarcely  touched  by  them.  Clerkcnwell  is 
thronged  with  small  workshops  representing  a  variety  of  trades,  and 
the  aim  of  the  school  is  to  provide  instruction  for  those  employed 
therein.  Watch  and  clock  making 'm  the  most  prtmiinent  trade  in  the 
district  and  the  first  instruction  given  in  the  school  was  in  that  trade 
and  in  electrotyping  and  art  metal  work.  The  district  is  also  a  center 
of  optical  works  and  shops  for  instrument  making.  In  1900  the  day 
college  was  established  for  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  and 
horology.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  consists  of 
evening  classes  in  diflferent  ti'ades  and  industries.  The  work  is  divided 
into  two  main  sections,  an  educational  section  for  technological  subjects 
and  a  social  and  recreative  section.  The  school  is  available  to  mem- 
bers, associates,  and  students.  Members  and  associates  must,  as  a 
rule,  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  years,  but  there  is  no  limit  of 
age  as  regards  students.  A  mong  the  privileges  of  members  and  asso- 
ciates are  free  admission  to  the  library  add  reading  rooms,  the  use  of 
the  gymnasium,  i-educed  fees  in  technical  classes,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  Birkbeck  Institution  and  the  (}ity  of  London  College. 

The  educational  work  of  the  institute  is  divided  into  the  following 
departments:  Mechanical  engineering  and  metal  trades,  artistic  crafts, 
applied  physics  and  electrical  engineering,  electro-chemistry,  horology, 
miscellaneous  trades,  and  domestic  economy  and  womeu^s  trades. 
These  departments  arc  again  divided  into  83  special  courses.  The 
object  of  such  a  minute  specialization  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
modern  manufacturing  methods  and  so  afford  pupils  opportunity  to 
concentrate  their  time  upon  whatever  special  subjects  may  be  best 
suited  to  their  respective  needs.  Modem  methods  of  manufacture 
employ  processes  derived  from  widely  different  sources,  and  intelli- 
gent craftsmen  must  necessarily  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  more  than 
one  science.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  special  courses  proWded, 
htudents  are  strongly  urged  to  take  some  broad  and  complete  course. 

oThe  other  branches  of  the  City  Pulytechnic  are  the  iKrkbeck  Inatitation  and 
City  of  London  College. 
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There  are  49  complete  coorses  provided — sufficient,  it  would  seem,  to 
meet  the  niiost  exacting  re<]uirements  of  th<»  craftsmen  of  the  district. 

The  daj  school  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  coursea  in  electrical, 
mechanical,  and  horological  engineering.  These  courses  are  very 
broad  and  thorough,  and  include  mathematics,  met^anios  and  mechan- 
ism, elements  of  machiuer}',  machine  design,  materials  and  their  prop- 
erties, strength  of  materials,  practical  phj'sii's,  electrical  technology, 
chemistry,  and  ample  workshop  practice. 

A  complete  system  of  instruction  for  evening  classes  is  arranged  in 
workfthop  drawing  as  applied  to  the  metal  ti-ades.  This  compn^jes  the 
preparation  and  use  of  drawing  instruments,  geometrical  problems, 
etc.;  the  preparation  of  working  drawings  of  simple  machine  parts; 
later  of  more  complicated  parts,  and,  finally,  of  the  whole  machine; 
special  work  in  practical  machine  designing,  etc.  The  courses  are 
intended  for  engineering  students  genemlly,  foremen,  chargemen,  and 
leading  hands,  fitters  and  tuniers,  pattern  makers,  smiths,  press  tool 
makers,  instrument  makers,  watch  and  clock  makers,  etc. 

Courses  arc  also  given  in  workshop  drawing  as  applied  to  the  build- 
ing trades.  Besides  tlie  preparatory  instruction  in  the  use  of  diuwing 
instruments,  etc.,  various  courses  are  arranged  for  the  instruction  of 
building  trades  students  generally,  designers  of  buildings,  carpenters 
and  joiners,  stone  masons,  plumbers,  bricklayers,  etc. 

The  following  syllabases  of  evening  coui-ses  in  drawing  and  design 
have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
various  classes  of  students  indicateil.  In  each  case  the  student  is 
specially  Instructed  in  the  drawing  and  design  applicable  to  his  own 
trade.  Those  attending  the  practical  classes  in  the  same  subject  are 
expected  to  prepare  the  necessary  drawings  and  designs  for  the  work 
done  by  thom  in  those  classes. 

Ues^n  for  golilsmiths  and  jewt'lere:  The  rtuOy  of  iiatnral  forms,  flowers,  insects, 
etc.,  and  their  adaptation  to  design  forgoKlluiiths'  and  jeweleja*  work.  Elementary 
students  make  Ktudicn  of  examples  of  ornament  in  preclouH  nietalR  of  different  conn- 
tries  and  periods.  In  the  advance<I  section  the  dttri^ing  of  jewelry,  monntin^fi  for 
diamonds  and  preciom  fltones,  and  the  coloring  of  designs  are  prarficed. 

Deagu  for  diamond  mounteni:  Drawing'  and  design  of  ornamental  forms  used  in 
diamond  moonting,  broocheB,  pendante,  ring?,  pins,  necklarefl,  head  omamentH, 
tiaras,  sprays,  and  rombs;  in  pencil  and  also  in  color,  and  in  white iijion  dark-tinted 
card. 

Design  for  siUeramiths:  Free-liand  drawing  of  shaiMw  used  in  silversmiths'  work, 
and  the  preparation  of  working  drawings;  design  and  it8  application;  the  making  of 
full  size  and  scale  sketches  in  pencil  and  color;  the  study  of  different  styles  from 
drawit^jS,  photc^raphs,  and  also  from  a  collection  of  casta  and  «lectrotypes  tent  by 
the  science  and  art  department  of  South  Kensington. 

Design  for  chaaera  and  embaeseiB:  Free-hand  drawing  from  oatline,  caats,  or  photo- 
graphs, and  also  fnun  plant  lorma,  the  adaptation  of  these  to  design;  setting-ont  of 
working  dmwinga  for  chasers,  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  or  monochrome. 

Design  for  engraven  and  enamelerB:  Frec-Iiand  drawing  and  stndy  of  ornamental 
lettering,  monograms  and  forms  suitable  to  engraving;  design  and  preparation  of 
sketches,  and  the  study  of  harmonious  coloring  as  applied  to  enamelii^^Q^j^ 
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Design  for  heraldic  omament:  ThieHubject  is  dealt  with  in  a  eeries  of  short  lectures 
illuHtrated  by  lantern  slides  and  diagrams  on  the  blackboard,  of  old  and  modern 
examples  of  heraldic  ornament,  and  followed  each  evening  by  practice  m  drawing 
and  designing  of  heraldic  forms  and  their  application  to  artistic  crafta.  The  course 
compriuefl  historical  development  of  heraldry;  ita  origin  and  growth  during  the 
middle  ages;  its  subsequent  decline  and  revival;  the  laws  of  heraldry;  how  to  treat 
the  metals,  colors,  and  furs  lued,  either  in  color  or  by  line;  divisions  of  the  shield, 
the  ordinaries,  subordinarics,  charges,  etc. ;  blazouing  the  heraldic  chafes,  and  the 
terma  used  in  describing  tlie  various  coats;  crowns  and  coroneta;  crests  and  badges; 
helms;  supporters;  mantling  and  lambrequins. 

Design  for  decorative  metal  work:  The  adaptation  of  desifjn  to  articles  of  artistic 
craftmanship,  special  importance  being  given  to  the  drawing  and  design  of  electric- 
light  and  gas  fittings,  chandeliers,  and  lamp  standards;  designing  for  ecclesiastical 
and  domestic  metal  work. 

Design  for  ornamental  ironwork:  Geometrical  drawing  so  far  as  it  has  direct  rela 
tion  to  the  subject;  drawing  and  setting  out  of  full-size  and  scale  designs  for  repro- 
duction in  wrought  iron;  copying  of  old  examples  of  ironwork  of  the  best  periods 
from  engravings  and  photographs;  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  'various  styles. 
Design  for  ironwork  grilles,  gatef>,  screens,  railings,  lamp  and  gaa  standards,  and  for 
general  purposes;  the  application  of  wrought  iron,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  metals,  for  electric-light  and  other  fittings. 

Design  for  wood  carvers:  Free-han<l  drawing  of  carving  from  reproductions,  casts, 
etc..,  and  the  study  of  plant  forms  suitable  to  the  design  required  in  wootl  carving; 
study  of  design,  and  the  preparation  of  working  drawings  of  an  architectural  char- 
acter; the  design  suitable  for  enrichment  of  moldings,  etc. ;  the  different  styles  of 
ornament  applicable  to  wood  carving. 

Ornamental  design  for  woodworkers:  The  study  of  decorative  features  of  wood- 
work, as  used  in  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  buildings,  is  chiefly  dealt  with, 
and  the  following  subjects  are  embraced:  Free-hand  drawing,  sketches,  and  scale 
drawings  of  details  from  examples  of  work  of  different  periods.  In  the  advanced 
section  students  prepare  original  drawings  and  designs  suitable  for  reproduction,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  modern  architecture. 

Design  and  setting  out  for  cabinetmakers:  Drawing  and  desiern  for  furniture,  cabi- 
netmaking,  and  joinery;  the  working  out  of  scale  drawings,  and  setting  out  of  full- 
size  working  drawings,  showing  details  and  metho<Is  of  construction;  design  of 
interior  fitments  and  architectural  woodwork;  the  study  of  moldings,  their  names, 
when  used,  and  their  combinations;  the  qiialities  and  growths  of  woods  and  their 
special  characteristics. 

Design  for  painters,  decorators,  and  writers:  This  class  supplements  the  teaching 
in  the  practical  classes,  and  students  prejtare  the  designs  and  drawings  required  for 
that  purpose.  The  course  comprises  the  study  of  ornamental  details  of  painters' 
and  decorators'  work,  and  of  lettering  and  sign  writing;  the  preparation  of  sketches 
and  designs  in  outline  and  color  from  natural  fonns  and  historic  ornaments^  and  also 
of  schemes  of  decoration  for  interior  and  exterior  work. 

Architectural  ornament  for  builders:  The  subjects  included  under  this  heading 
fonn  the  advanced  courses  for  building-trade  students.  The  course  includes  design 
and  its  application  to  architectural  ornament,  and  examples  of  decorative  features 
of  various  styles.  Photograph?,  reproductions,  and  casts  taken  from  examples  of 
classic,  medieeval,  and  modern  architecture  are  provided,  and  students  make  studies 
from  these  to  enable  them  to  become  familiar  with  their  various  characteristics. 
They  are  also  expected,  in  conjunction  with  the  special  course  on  the  design  of 
buildings,  to  supply  the  decorative  features  and  ornaments  of  the  designs  prepared 
by  them.  Opportunities  are  given  for  advanced  students  to  supplement  their  work 
by  study  in  the  modeling  classes. 
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Ornamental  design:  This  claae  is  Bupplementary  to  the  drawing  and  design  clawea 
already  enumerated,  and  consista  of  short  lectures  throughout  the  eespion,  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  diagrams,  sketches  upon  the  blackboard,  and  specimens  of  handi- 
craft of  various  kinds.  The  course  includes  a  conmderaUon  of  the  principles  under- 
lying all  ornamental  deagn;  the  laws  govenung  the  arrangement  of  line,  fonn,  and 
color;  thd  study  of  nataral  forms  and  plants,  and  their  application  and  adaptation  to 
design;  the  geometrical  and  systematic  arrangement  of  forms;  the  influence  of  archi- 
tecture upon  the  style  and  conditions  of  ornamental  design ;  the  rharocteristics  of 
materials  and  their  influence  in  design  in  stone  and  marble  carving,  metal  work, 
jewelry,  silversmiths'  work,  woodwork,  joinery,  and  cabinet  work;  color  and  its 
position  in  decorative  art;  the  influence  of  historic  and  natural  conditions  upon 
design,  and  the  special  features  of  different  styles  and  periods,  with  a  consideration 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  ornament  from  the  early  to  later  periods. 

Books,  caste,  photc^raphs,  and  actual  specimens  of  artistic  workmanship  are  used 
in  Uiis  class  to  illustrate  fully  the  subjects  dealt  with,  and  students  are  expected  to 
moke  sketches,  drawings,  and  designs  illustrating  the  various  subjects  dealt  with 
daring  the  sesnon. 

Besides  the  courses  in  drawing  and  design,  the  following  evening 
courses  of  a  practical  nature  are  given,  relating  to  the  more  impoi'tant 
trades: 

'VToricshop  calculations  (engineering  and  metal  trades):  This  course  is  intraided  for 
all  students  in  the  engineering  and  metal  trades  classes  who  are  not  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  methods  of  calculation,  and  includes  the  following  subjects: 
Weights  and  measures;  simple  calculations;  fractions  and  decimals;  square  roots; 
areas  of  rectangles,  triangles,  circles,  and  irr^lar  figures;  use  of  squared  paper; 
determination  of  the  cubical  contents  of  tanks,  cylinders,  cones,  etc.;  use  of 
logarithms,  slide  role;  algebraic  catcnlations.  Examples  are  selected  suitable  to 
each  class  of  trade  students,  such  as  calculating  the  weight  of  heavy  castings,  the 
rizes  of  pulleys  and  change  whrals,  Gfpeeds  of  machines,  quantity  of  material  to  be 
used  for  g^ven  work,  calculations  in  mechanics,  etc. 

Pattern-making  shop:  This  course  of  work  is  arranged  to  suit  the  individual  needs 
of  the  students  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  examples  are  so  selected  as  to  exemplify 
some  important  point  in  pattern  making.  The  subjects  dealt  with  comprise 
the  position  of  mold  jointa;  contraction  of  castii^;  amount  of  taper  necessary; 
allowances  for  machining;  loose  parts  for  undercut  molds;  cores,  core  boxes,  and 
prints;  the  halving  of  patterns;  use  of  ramming  boards;  the  tumii^  of  patterns  in 
halves;  methods  of  arranging  patterns  which  hare  to  be  molded  in  three-part  boxes; 
construction  of  patterns  for  stricklii^  up  molds  in  loam;  use  of  skeleton  patterns; 
lagging  and  building  up  in  segments  patterns  for  gearing,  with  the  method  of  striking 
out  teeth ;  materials  and  teeth  used  in  pattern  making;  numbering,  r^stering,  and 
storing  of  patterns,  etc. 

Practical  smith  work;  This  shop  is  open  every  evening  ex(«pt  Thursdays  for  the 
students  attending  the  engineering  workshop  classes.  A  skilled  smith  attends  on 
Thursday  evenings  to  give  special  instruction  to  those  wishing  to  take  up  smith  work 
entirely.  The  shop  is  equipped  with  the  most  modem  appliances  for  the  heating 
and  forging  of  iron,  brazing,  and  welding.  Gas  furnaces  and  brazing  tables  have 
been  introduced  into  the  smithy,  that  students  may  not  only  carry  out  ordinary 
smith's  work,  but  also  be  taught  the  management  of  a  new  type  of  hratii^ 
appliance. 

Practical  cycle  making:  This  class  meets  in  the  engineering  workshop,  and  has  the 
use  of  the  machines  and  tools  with  which  that  shop  is  equipped.  Two  good  brazing 
hearths,  with  gas  torches,  are  fitted  in  the  smithy,  and  are  available  for  the  students 
of  the  class.   The  practical  work  consists  of  practice  in  brasing,  the  fittins  together, 
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braziiig  up,  and  setting  of  a  frame,  the  -constraction  of  ports,  bending  handle  bars, 
wheel  building,  etc.  Students  attending  this  class  mnstalso  attend  either  the  coarse 
of  lectures  on  cycles  and  thdr  consbiiction  or  the  diswing  claaeea  for  cycle  makers, 
or  both  these  claasee. ' 

Practical  dieeinking  and  press-tool  making:  lu  this  claee  is  carried  out  a  practice 
course  of  w«rk  in  the  makiqg  of  toola  for  cutting  out,  presedng,  stamping,  and  pierc- 
ing. Sets  of  toots  are  made  for  producing  small  articles.  The  types  of  tools  it  is 
proposed  to  work  upon  are  dies  and  pundies  for  cutting  ont  and  piercing  with 
single  and.  multiple  punches,  simple  dies  and  forces  for  both  {ffessli^  and  8tami«n{t 
tools  for  drawing  through  and  deep  drawing,  combination  tobls  for  simple-action 
press,  compound  tools  for  double-action  press,  triple-action  tools,  ineporation  oi 
forces  and  forcing  dies.  Special  instruction  is  g^ven  in  hardoiing  and  tempering 
tools  when  finished.  Short  lectures  are  given  explaining  recent  practice  In  press-tool 
making. 

Brass  finishing:  This  class  is  specially  intended  for  these  engaged  in  brass  found- 
ing and  its  allied  trades,  such  ah  valve  and  clock  makers,  chandelier  manufacturers, 
electrolier  and  lamp  manufacturers,  fancy  brass  workers,  and  others.  The  work  to 
be  carried  through  includes  various  electrical  switches;  cocks  and  valves  for  water, 
gas,  and  steam;  patterns  and  core  stot^ks;  tube  work,  gas  brackets,  lamp  stands, 
candlesticks,  and  clock  frames;  electric-light  pendants,  etc. 

Practical  metal-plate  work:  The  work  in  this  class  is  carried  out  on  the  following 
liues;  A  suitable  example  having  been  selected,  the  student  first  sets  out  the  necee* 
sary  templates  by  geometric  methods,  making  proper  allowance  for  overlapping, 
beading,  etc.  Sheet  metal  is  then  cut  ont  and  worked  up  into  the  finished  article. 
Short  explanations  are  given  on  the  properties  of  metals;  the  properties  and  action 
of  adds  on  metals;  the  combined  acUon  of  heat  and  air  on  various  metals;  turning 
processes;  ccmipoation  of  solders;  behaviorof  metals  when  hollowed,  raised,  stamped, 
and  planished;  brazed,  soldered,  grooved,  and  riveted  joints;  some  examples  of 
practical  mensuration. 

Carpenters'  shop:  This  shop  is  equipped  with  a  band  saw,  having  a  fence  for  straight 
sawing,  2  wood-turning  lathes,  a  molding  spindle,  all  electrically  driven,  besides  a 
complete  kit  of  hand  tools  for  all  classes  of  carpenters',  joiners',  and  pattern  makers' 
work.  The  students  are  divided  into  groups  according  to  their  ability.  The  gen- 
eral work  of  the  cla^^es  includes:  ^ 

Section  A, — Tlie  tuition  needetl  by  apprentices  and  others  who  have  commenced 
work  in  the  carpentry  and  joinery,  cabinetmaking,  coach-building,  and  other  wood- 
working trades.  The  workshop  practice  is  supplemented  by  oral  tuition  on  the 
nature  and  properties  of  timber,  the  use  of  geometrical  methods  in  setting  out  work, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  soft  and  hard  woods 
commonly  used  in  carpentry  and  joinerj-;  seasoning  and  conversion  of  timber; 
names,  tises,  and  management  of  woodworking  tools;  sharpening  and  setting  various 
tools;  the  use  of  glue,  nail?,  screws,  wedges,  keys,  tongues,  pins,  dowels,  treenails, 
screw  bolts,  and  other  fastenings;  marking  out  and  cutting  up  stuff;  face  and  edge 
planing;  gauging  and  striking  joints;  striking  simple  moldings;  operations  of  car- 
pentry and  joinery;  technical  terms;  grooving,  plowing,  rabbeting,  mortising,  and 
tongning;  miters;  shooting;  dovetailing,  clamping,  honsing,  blocking,  and  bracket- 
ing; match  boardinc;  furring  and  fillets;  heading  joints;  veneers;  inlaying  and 
parguetry;  plugs  and  battens;  scribing;  beveling  and  splaying;  wedging,  throating, 
n^ug,  and  framing;  paring  straight  and  cun-ed  surfaces;  oblique  and  tusk  tenons; 
construction  of  carpentry  joints;  lapping,  fishing,  scarfing,  tabling,  halving,  notching, 
cogging;  joules,  bridles,  and  straps;  description  and  methods  of  fixing  various  kinds 
of  locks,  hinges,  and  window  fasteners,  floor  hinges,  door  springs,  door  and  gate 
swing,  and  slide  arrangements;  descriptions  of  woodworking  machinery;  vertical, 
circular,  crosscut,  and  band  saws;  planing,  molding,  mortising,  tenoning,  and  boring 
machines;  universal  joiner  and  spindle  machines. 
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Section  B.— Intended  to  miit  the  reqnirements  of  jonrnej'men  and  adult  artisana 
who  have  had  a  fair  degree  of  workshop  experience.  The  practical  work  taken  will 
be  correlated  to  section  15  of  the  workshop  drawing  claca  for  woodworkers,  the 
woiUng  drawings  prepared  in  that  ctacB  being  intended  for  actual  construction  in 
shop.  The  eyllaboa  for  workshop  drawing  may  be  taken  a»  a  f  uflScient  indica- 
tion of  the  course  in  contemplation. 

Section  C. — ^More  difficult  and  highly  flniehed  work  titan  that  taken  in  the  preced- 
ing sertioD.  It  in  general  eorreeiwnds  with  the  work  of  the  adx'anced  drawing  for 
woodworkers. 

Section  D. — Exercisee  on  use  of  the  Eiquare,  **kftchinp  detnilft  of  carpentrv'  work, 
and  explanations  of  processea. 

Practical  plumbing;  Exen-isea  are  arranged  ordinary  plumbers'  work,. such  aa 
marking  off  and  cutting  out  sheet  lead  for  cesspools  of  different  sliapen;,  cone  pieces, 
etc.,  lead  laying,  including  gutters,  flats,  hipfi,  and  ridges;  bfissing-up  cesspools,  cov- 
ering finials,  breaks,  etc.;  pipe  landing  up  to  4  inches  diameter;  trap  making;  joint 
wiping  in  vertical,  horizontal,  and  other  iKwitious;  lead  burning  by  nnd,  copper  bit, 
and  hydrogen  bnmer;  mixing  solders. 

This  class,  tt^ether  with  others  in  the  course  for  plumlicrs,  la  inti'ndcd  to  prepare 
students  for  the  examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  in  plumbers' 
work,  and  only  thoee  who  are  prepared  to  take  the  fnll  course  will  be  admitted  to  the 
practical  clasj. 

Practical  brick  cutting:  The  workshop  is  fitted  with  all  the  neceseary  appliancea 
for  practical  work,  and  therefore  students  have  every  opportunity  to  carry  out  good 
work.  Each  student  receives  individual  instruction,  and  the  work  is  arranged  if  pos- 
sible to  suit  the  students*  requirements.  The  practical  work  includes  the  setting  out 
and  preparation  of  gauge  work  in  walls,  piers,  and  columns  and  in  cornices,  domes, 
niches,  vaults,  and  artihes  of  both  plain  and  double  curvature.  In  addition  ezplana- 
lions  and  notes  are  given  on  the  properties  and  of  bricks,  tile?,  terranrotta,  etc., 
and  the  rarious  cementing  materials  in  common  'ise. 

Practical  plastering:  Tlie  workshop  is  well  arrangeil  for  all  classes  of  plasterers' 
work.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  work  benches,  plasterers'  table,  and  tools,  special 
stages  have  been  constructed  so  tliat  students  may  plaster  the  walls,  strike  cornices, 
fix  ceiling  patterns,  ete.  The  course  includes  the  use  of  hydraulic  and  nouhydrauUc 
limes;  the  method  and  time  of  slaking;  sand,  the  projiortion  of  admixture  for  various 
Hmes  and  purposes;  use  of  hair;  mixing  ai^  toinperii^;  of  ronf^,  fine,  and  gauged 
stuff,  run  putty,  ete.;  the  nature  and  use  of  plaster  of  paris  and  its  influence  on  lime 
stucco  by  admixture;  setting  out  and  making  templates;  preparation  of  molds  for 
casting  from  in  plaster,  etc. ;  casting  and  fixing;  runningand  mitering  cornices;  fibrous 
plaster,  its  preparation  and  use;  character  of  cements  for  external  and  internal  use; 
method  of  gauging  and  using  Roman,  Portland,  and  othw  cements. 

Complete  evening  lecture  courses  arc  given  for  opticians  and  optical 
instrument  makers  who  have  already  had  a  good  training  in  elementary 
optical  theory. 

Laboratory  and  calculation  cla.s.*es.  which  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  course,  iuive  been  arranged,  and  all  students  are  expected  to  attend 
them.  Following  are  shown  in  detail  the  subjects  treated  in  these 
courses: 

Measoring  instmments:  Measuring  machines,  dividing  engines,  and  comparators, 
their  construction  and  nee;  standards  of  length;  cathetometets;  (^emical  and  phy9< 
kal  balances,  their  construction  and  testing;  chronographs  for  accorate  time  measnre- 
ment;  compensation  for  temperature. 

H^iiematical  and  mrveying  inatmments:  Simple  compassos  and  minera'  dials; 
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prismatic  compaescB;  levels  and  clinometers;  theodolites  and  sextants;  adjuatment 
and  testing  of  surveying  instrumente;  collimation. 

OpUcal  projection  apparataa:  Constraction  and  mechanical  details  of  various  types 
of  optical  lanterns;  condensers  and  front  lenses;  formation  of  the  image;  effects  of 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  and  their  elimination;  projection  microscopes. 
BourccB  of  light — oil,  acetylene,  oxyhydrt^en,  electric,  etc. 

Telescopes,  opera  and  field  glasses:  Optical  principles  of  terreetrial  and  astronomical 
telescopes;  use  of  concave  and  erecting  eyepieces;  object  glassea;  testing  qualities  of 
glass,  design  and  construction  of  object  glasEes;  centering  of  lenses;  Bamsden'a  and 
Huyghen's  eyepieces;  micrometer  eyepieces,  altazimuth  and  equatorial  mountings; 
determination  of  tlie  mn^ifying  x>ower  of  a  telescope. 

Photographic  apparatus:  Construction  of  cauietas  and  details  of  adjostments;  ringle 
landscape  lenses,  their  demgn  and  construction,  use  and  calculation  of  stops;  sym- 
metrical, portrait,  rectilinear,  and  anastigmatic  lenses;  calculation  of  lens  curves; 
centering  of  lenses.  Testing  of  photographic  lenses,  focal  length  aud  depth  of  focus, 
covering  power,  distortion,  chromatigm,  astigmatism,  flare  spot,  etc  Types  of 
diaphragms — Waterhouse,  iris,  etc.  Construction  and  testing  of  time  and  instanta- 
neouH  shutters. 

Microscopes  and  objectives:  Theory  of  the  compound  microscope;  mechanical  con- 
struction; English  and  continental  stands;  rack  work  and  fine  adjustments;  simple 
and  mechanical  stipes;  substage  illuminators;  construction  and  use  of  ordinary  and 
Bubstage  condenser^  spot  lenses,  paraboloids,  Lieborknhms,  etc. ;  binocular  micro- 
scopes; camera  lucida  and  other  accessories;  micromet«iB;  objectives  of  low  and 
high  power,  their  design  and  construction;  entering;  correction  collars;  water  and 
hom<^neou8  immersion  objectives;  interference  and  defraction,  and  their  influence 
on  the  resolving  power  of  a  lens;  Abbe's  defraction  theory;  testing  objectives. 

Spectrometers  and  polarizing  apparatus:  Construction  of  chemical  spectroscopes; 
spectrometers  and  goniometers;  direct  vifflon  and  defraction  spectroscopes;  testing  and 
adjustment  of  spectroscopes;  tourmalines;  Icelwid  spar,  Nicol  prisms,  selenites;  con- 
struction of  microscope  and  projection  polariscopes  and  polarimeteni;  conetmction 
and  testing  of  spar,  selenites,  and  other  crystals;  cutting  and  mounting  specimens,  etc. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  equipment  in  connection  with  the 
electrical  and  physical  laboratories: 

The  junior  electrical  laboratory:  This  laboratory  is  already  well  equipped,  and 
affords  facilities  for  experimentally  proving  all  the  fundamental  electrical  laws,  and 
also  of  carrying  out  all  the  testing  work  required  in  most  factories  and  test  rooms. 
The  apparatus  is  of  the  most  modem  construction,  and  gives  students  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  fomiliar  with  all  the  well-known  types  of  Instruments,  such  as  reflecting 
and  other  galvanometers,  permeameters,  magnetometers,  etc. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  laboratory:  The  equipment  in  this  room  consists 
chiefly  of  apparatus  specially  lent  by  the  post-office  authorities.  It  includes  examples 
of  the  most  recent  patterns  of  signaling  and  testing  instruments,  and  the  students  are 
exercised  in  the  arrangement  and  connecting  up  of  circuits  and  instruments  as  nearly 
as  possible  under  practical  conditions. 

The  electrical  engineering  laboratory:  This  laboratory  contains  several  dynamos, 
motors,  and  transformers  for  testing,  luid  the  equipment  is  being  increased.  The 
machines  are  mounted  on  sliding  nuls,  embedded  in  a  concrote  foundation,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  rapidly  movable  and  to  be  available  for  every  possible  test  Alter- 
nating currents  of  various  frequencies  and  potentials  are  available,  together  with  a 
large  amount  of  direct-current  power  from  the  generating  plant  of  the  institute. 
Transmission  and  absorption  dynamometers  are  being  provided,  and  special  arrange- 
ments made  tor  calibration  of  heavy  current  and  engineering  instrumente.  Oscillo- 
graphs and  other  devices  for  studying  wave  form  are  also  available. 

The  power  house:  This  room,  which  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  mechanical 
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engineering  department,  contains  at  present  a  Babcock  and  Wilcox  and  a  LancaahirB 
boiler,  each  of  100  horsepower.  These  supply  steam  by  a  ring  system  of  pipes  to  a 
63-kilowatt  Willans-Holmefl  combined  engine  and  dynamo,  which  supply  current 
for  the  lightii^  of  the  institute  and  for  the  necessary  power,  and  they  are  also 
arranged  with  facilities  for  carrying  out  separate  or  combined  trials  on  a  large  scale 
Tests  are  made  by  the  studenta  on  this  plant,  in  conjunction  with  the  mechanical 
engineering  department,  at  inten-ala  during  the  session.  The  equipment  will  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  lOO-horsepower  slow-apeed  engine,  rope  driving  a  63- 
kilowatt  multipolar  dynamo,  already  delivered,  and  also  by  a  20-kilowatt  500-volt  to 
100-yolt  motor  transformer.  Tests  will  be  made  on  these  machines  and  also  on  the 
distribution  of  power  to  the  workshops,  which  are  driven  by  electric  motors  supplied 
by  different  makers,  so  that  as  many  types  as  possible  shall  be  available  for  experi- 
merit  under  working  conditions.  ' 

The  senior  electrical  laboratory:  A  large  laboratory  has  been  equipped  with  accu- 
rate standards  and  other  apparatus  for  advanced  work  in  electrical  testing  and  stand- 
ardizing, and  fur  investigation  work.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  special 
advanced  tests  in  telegraphic  and  telephonic  work. 

The  senior  phj-sical  laboratory:  This  laboratory  has  been  equipped  with  apparattu 
for  accurate  measurements  in  heat  and  optics.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  accurate  measurement  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  various  fuels,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  thermal  properties  of  gases  and  vajiora,  and  for  the  testing  and  adjust- 
ment of  accurate  and  delicate  mathematical  and  optical  instruments. 

The  optical  laboratory;  A  special  laboratory  has  been  set  aside  for  photometry  and 
for  delicate  optical  experiments  requiring  a  darkened  room.  The  whole  room  is 
carefully  blackened,  and  is  already  well  fitted  with  optical  benches,  spectrometers, 
and  photometers  of  various  kinds,  enabling  students  to  test  the  focal  lengths  of  mir- 
rors and  lenses,  the  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of  various  kinds  of  glass,  the 
qualities  of  microscope  objectives  and  phot(^;raphic  lenses,  etc. 

The  following  syllabuses  give  some  details  of  practical  work  carried 
on  in  the  instrument  shop,  hut  as  a  rule  students  are  not  required  to 
make  complete  instruments  unless  they  desire  to  do  so  for  a  scholar- 
ship competition: 

Electric-light  wiring  and  fitting:  Preparation  of  fluxes;  use  of  rubber  and  proof 
tape  and  solution;  jointing  and  insulating  single  and  stranded  conductors;  concen- 
tric and  lead-covered  cables;  use  of  couplers;  joint  and  house  service  boxes;  vulcan- 
izing rubber  joints  by  hot  and  cold  processes;  use  of  ordinary  and  portable  cures; 
special  systems  of  wiring,  e.  g.,  paper  insulated,  C.  C,  Andrews's,  Simplex,  Conduit 
and  Insulation  Company's;  use  of  bare  wire  and  strip;  wiring  for  heavy  current  and 
high-voltage  circuits;  wiring  all  kinds  of  fittings;  sizes  and  connection  of  fuses;  con- 
nection of  dynamos,  motors,  and  accumulators,  and  of  startii^and  automatic  switches; 
electric  bell  and  telephone  wiring;  testing  joints  and  circuits  mechanically  and 
electrically;  detection  of  faults. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  wiring:  Jointing  single  and  stranded  iron,  copper,  and 
phosphor  bronze  wires;  preparation  of  fluzra;  jointing  and  insulating  rubber  and 
gutta-percha  insulate<I  wires  and  cables;  vulcanizing  rubber  joints;  jointing  lead- 
covered,  low  capacity,  and  telephone  cables;  making  wiped  joints  on  lead-covered 
cables;  mechanical  and  electrical  testing  of  joints  and  circaita. 

Electrical  engineering:  Held  in  the  engineering  workshop  of  the  mechanical  ei^- 
neerii^  department.  The  stndenta  are  practiced  in  the  use  of  the  various  machine 
tools  and  appliances  to  be  found  in  most  modem  machine  shops.  Should  a  suffident 
demand  arise,  a  workshop  class  is  contemplated  in  armature  and  transformer  wind- 
ing, in  which  the  winding  of  various  kinds  of  ring,  drum,  and  disk  armatures  for 
direct,  alternate,  polyphase,  and  multipolar  dynamos  and  motors  vonlA  be  taken  up. 
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Electrical  instrumeDt  making  (preliminary'}  =  electrical  instrument  makers 
who  have  not  bad  a  long  workshop  experience^  and  who  are  not  specially  devoted 
to  telegraphic  or  railway  work.  A  trial  piece  of  work  is  ^ven  to  each  student  at 
first,  and  his  snbsequent  work  depoids  upon  the  way  this  is  done.  Simple  sn-itches, 
keys,  and  galvanometers,  ammeters,  and  voltmetera  are  constructed  during  the 
eesaion. 

Electrical  instrument  making  (advanced):  For  electrical  instrument  makers  who 
have  had  a  good  previous  training.  This  course  deals  with  the  best  means  of  pro- 
duction o£  various  partA  of  instruments  by  means  of  repetition  machinery  and  other- 
wise; the  various  methods  of  producing  the  most  highly  finished  work  in  plug  keys, 
resistance  boxes,  reflecting  galvanometers,  pivoted  instruments,  etc. 

Telegraphic  instrument  makii^:  For  students  working  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  fac- 
tories, but  not  rratricted  to  them.  The  work  set  is  adapted  to  the  spedal  require- 
ments of  students  from  the  Holloway  and  Mount  Pleasant  foctories,  and  the 
instruments  constructed  include  single  and  double  current  keys,  needle  instruinentB, 
ordinarj'  and  double  plate  sounders,  relays,  etc.  Special  instruction  i^  given  in  tlie 
setting  of  tools  for  repetition  machinery  and  the  use  of  machine  tools. 

Kailway  tel(^;raph  instrument  making:  The  work  is  similar  to  tliat  of  the  prece*l- 
ing  class,  but  the  instruments  dealt  with  are  those  more  specially  used  in  railway 
work — as,  for  example,  single  needle  and  sounder  instriunents,  block  s^uaphores, 
repeater  dials,  contact  boxes,  expansion  tubeo,  point  loi^ks,  rvl  contacts,  etep-up 
indicators,  etc. 

Optical  and  mathematical  instrument  making  (preliminary):  Students  employed 
in  optical  and  mathematical  instrument  shops  in  the  daytime,  and  who  have  not  had 
a  long  experience,  have  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  training  and  gaining  a 
general  knowledge  of  workshop  practice.  A  trial  piece  of  work  is  given  to  each 
student  on  commencing,  add  on  ita  completion  the  construction  oi  parts  of  simple 
optical  instruments  audi  as  lena  cells,  umple  microscopes  and  telescopes,  etc,  is 
taken  up. 

Optical  and  mathematical  instrument  making  (advanced) :  For  students  with  a 
good  previous  training.  The  work  deals  with  the  construction  of  parts  of  anr\-eying 
instruments,  the  turning  and  grinding  of  theodolite  centers,  and  the  making  of  tlte 

brasB  work  of  microscopes,  objectives,  and  other  optical  instruraeTits. 

Optical  glass  working:  A  special  workshop  is  being  equipped  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  in  hand  and  machine  grinding  and  polishing  of  lenws  for  spectacles, 
cameiaa,  telescopes,  and  microscopes. 

Tool  making  for  inBtmment  makers:  A  class  in  tool  making  for  instrument  makers 
is  held  on  Monday  evraings  for  instruclion  in  the  making  of  ordinary  hand  fitting 
and  turning  tools,  and  esi>ecially  in  the  constmction  of  tools  for  repetition  machinery 
and  the  setting 'of  snch  machines. 

Practical  workshop  demonstrations:  To  give  electrical  students  a  wider  knrm'leclge 
of  workshop  processea  than  can  be  gained  by  a  single  evening's  practical  work,  a 
series  of  demonstrations  is  given  on  Wednesday  eveninga  after  the  lecture  on  elec- 
tricjil  instnmients.  The  work  is  valuable  to  students  taking  the  optical  anil  mathe- 
matical iostrument  making  class.  It  includes  shaping,  hardening,  tempering,  and 
grinding  lathe  and  other  tools;  working  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  alumiaum, 
ebonite,  fiber,  elate,  marble,  etc. ;  best  speeds  and  treatment  for  each  material ;  nse  of 
Whitwortb.and  B.  A.  tape  and  dies;  hand  chasing  of  outside  and  inside  threads; 
mounting  of  platinum  contacts;  setting  off  and  mounting  work;  finishing,  bronxing, 
and  lacqnering;  boring,  sar&icing,  and  taper  turning;  chucking  of  various  kinds  of 
work;  making  and  use  of  fly  cutters,  milling  cutters,  broaches,  etc.:  cuttii^  of 
micrometer  threads  and  of  cycloidal,  involute,  and  helical  gear  wheeltt;  pivoting  an<l 
jeweling  of  galvanometers,  telegraph  instruments,  etc. ;  making,  hardening,  anil  mag- 
netization of  i>ermanent  uu^nets;  treatment  of  iron  and  steel  for  electrom^nets; 
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making,  hardenuig,  and  tempering  of  springs;  silvering,  etc.;  use  of  repetition 
machinery  for  turning  oat  fdmple  parte;  adaptation  of  ordinary  lathee  for  repetiUoa 
work;  profiling  and  other  special  prooeaecfl;  mechanical  testing  and  ioepeetion  of 
instruinente  for  faults;  making  Kelvin  galvanometer  needles;  winding  Kelvin  and 
d'Arsouval  galvanometer  coils;  mounting  of  mirrors,  and  damping  tubes;  winding 
and  roughly  adjusting  resistance  coils;  mounting  in  boxes  and  waxing;  annealing  of 
manganiu  and  similar  wires;  artificial  aging  of  resistance  coils  and  magnets;  setting 
and  adjustment  of  electromagnetic  inatraments. 

Optical  workshop:  Boughing,  taming,  grinding,  and  polishing  simple  lenses  for 
spectacles,  etc ;  centering,  edging,  and  fitting  spectacle  lenses;  grinding  and  polish- 
ing of  plane  and  cylindrical  lenses  and  prisms;  determination  of  axes  of  cylinders 
and  prisms;  mounting  of  lenses;'  use  and  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  crown, 
flint,  and  Jena  glass;  workshop  tests  of  glass  for  uniformity  and  optical  proj^erties; 
construction  of  achromatic  combinations,  centering  and  cementing  surfaces;  making 
and  gauging  curves  of  grinding  and  polishing  tools;  composition  and  making  of 
cements,  polishing  waxes,  pitch  tools,  balsam,  etc.;  wa^iiig  and  grading  emery; 
use  of  machiner}-  in  grinding  and  polishing  plane,  spherical,  cylindrical,  and  sphero- 
cylindrical lenses;  making  the  optTcal  parts  of  various  optical  instmments,  object 
glasses  for  telescoiies,  cuneras,  microscopes,  etc.;  jmsitive  and  negative  eyepieces, 
micrometer  eyepieces,  etc. 

Complete  evening  coni*scs  iu  clock  making  and  watch  making  have 
been  an'anged  and  are  shown  in  detail  as  follows: 

First  year's  courses  in  clock  making:  In  the  class  for  worlEshop  drawing  for  clock 
makers  the  student  is  first  grounded  iu  the  general  principles  underlying  all  work- 
shop drawing,  and  when  sufficiently  ad\'anced  is  exercised  in  special  work  connected 
with  horology,  such  aa  gearing,  escapemmto,  movements,  etc.  The  course  includes 
the  preparation  and  use  of  drawii^  instruments;  geometrical  problems;  construcUon 
of  scales;  drawing  to  scale;  representation  of  solid  bodies;  projec^tion  of  plan,  eleva- 
tion, and  side  views  of  various  solids;  sections;  drawings  of  various  kinds  of  escajx;- 
meiits  and  movements;  curves  fur  toothed  wheels,  etc.  The  course  is  preparatory 
to  the  second  year's  course  in  technical  drawing  at  the  British  Horological  Institute. 

The  course  in  mechanics  coniiists  of  both  lecture  and  laboratory  work.  Students 
are  not  required  to  attend  the  whole  of  the  lectures  on  "Mechanics  and  mechanism," 
bat  only  to  such  portions  as  are  applicable  to  the  science  of  horolog}'.  These  consist 
of  ten  lectures  and  laboratory  demonstrations. 

The  course  in  physics  also  consists  of  both  lecture  and  laboratory  work  and  is  a 
portion  only  of  the  course  on  heat  aud  its  applications.  It  consists  of  fourteen  lec- 
tures, with  corresponding  laboratory  work.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  those  parts 
of  physics  of  especial  interest  to  students  of  horology. 

The  course  in  practical  clock  making  comprises  the  following:  In  the  first  year's 
course  the  work  is  confined  to  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  simjvie  forms  of  English 
timepieces.  It  con^sts  of  filing,  scraping,  polishing,  taming  with  throw  and  lathe; 
screw  making;  pivoting,  mounting^  and  colleting  wheels;  pitching  the  depths;  mak- 
ing the  pendulum,  barrel,  aud  hands;  making  and  planting  the  escapement.  The 
workshop  is  equipped  with  benches,  vises,  throws,  lathe,  anvil,  grindstone,  and 
similar  large  tools,  but  students  must  provide  themselves  with  files,  gravers,  and 
small  bench  tools.   Lockup  drawers  are  provided  for  each  student. 

Second  year's  course  in  clock  making:  Classes  in  technical  drawing  ami  theory  of 
clock  making  are  lieklattlie  British  Horolo^cal  Institute,  though  in  connection 
with  the  latter  class  there  is  from  time  to  time  laboratory  work  at  the  Northampton 
Institnte. 

The  class  in  practical  clock  making  is  held  in  the  workshoi)S  of  the  Northampton 
Inatitate,  and  consistB  of  more  advanced  work  than  that  detailed  for  the  first  year's 
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course.  Only  those  studenta  are  admitted  who  can  tihaw  that  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  profit  by  the  instruction.  Students  must  provide  themselves  with  the 
necessary  bench  tools  and  small  tools;  the  larger  tools  are  provided  in  the  workshop. 

The  course  includes  the  methods  of  constniction  of  regulators;  striking  clocks 
and  electrical  clocks;  maintaining  powers,  dead-beat  eBcapcmeiits,  conii)eneation 
pendulums. 

The  complete  second  year's  course  in  clock  making  is  8i>ecially  adapted  to  tlie 
requirements  of  candidates  who  desire  to  enter  for  the  examinations  conducted  by 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and  by  the  British  Horolofpcal  Institute. 

First  year's  course  in  watch  making:  The  course  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  first 
year's  course  for  clock  makers,  and  consists  of  workshop  drawing,  mechanics  and 
physics,  and  practical  clock  making. 

Second  year's  course  in  watch  making:  Classes  iu  technical  drawing  and  theory  of 
watch  making  are  held  at  the  British  Horolc^ical  Institute  under  ttie  same  conditiona 
as  tliose  for  the  sei^oiid  year's  course  in  clock  making. 

The  class  in  practical  examining,  springing,  and  timing  is  held  in  the  workshops 
of  the  Nortliampton  Institute,  and  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  some  practical 
experience  in  waUih  making  and  can  show  that  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  profit 
by  the  iostnicUon.  The  course  comprisee:  (1)  Examining— The  escapement;  the 
train;  the  nu^nspring,  barrel,  and  stop  work;  end  shakes,  side  shakes,  and  freedoms; 
the  keyless  work;  final  fittii^  of  movement  to  case;  fitting  the  dial,  motion  work, 
and  hands;  putting  together  and  oiling.  (2)  Springing  and  timing — Selection  of  a 
suitable  spring;  counting;  pinning  to  collet  and  stud;  pinning  in  equal  coils;  Breguet 
springs;  making  the  over  coil  yrith  or  without  regulator;  adjusting  for  temperature, 
isochronism,  and  positions. 

The  workshop  is  equipped  with  benches,  vises,  regulator,  timing  oven,  etc.,  but 
students  must  provide  their  own  bench  tools.  Lockup  drawers  are  provided  for  each 
student  Students  desirous  of  making  up  a  complete  watch  are  guided  and  advised 
by  the  instructor,  who  superintends  the  construction  throughout. 

The  complete  second  year's  course  in  watch  making  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
requirements  of  candidates  who  desire  to  enter  for  the  examinations  conducted  by 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and  by  the  British  Horological  Institute. 

The  miscellaDeous  trades  departmentoffers  technical  lectures  for  the 
printing  trades  to  those  already  employed  in  the  trade,  and  also  instruc- 
tion in  upholstery  for  journeymen  and  apprentices.  The  domestic 
departments  provide  courses  for  women  in  trade  dressmaking,  ladies* 
tailoring,  and  upholstery.  These  courses  are  intended  for  apprentices 
and  the  design  is  to  provide  such  instruction  as  they  are  not  able  to  get 
in  the  shops. 

The  institute  provides  well  for  the  social  enjoyment  of  its  pupils. 
There  is  a  large  hall  for  popular  entertainments.  There  are  also  a 
gymnasium,  a  swimming  hath  for  men,  and  one  for  women,  library 
and  reading  rooms,  club  rooms,  and  commodious  refreshment  rooms. 
These  conveniences  are  not  all  entirely  free,  but  the  fees  are  small 
enough  to  make  them  available  to  every  pupil. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  about  70  instructors,  besides  a  number 
of  teachers  in  music,  gj'mnastics,  and  swimming.  The  school  is  sup- 
plied with  ample  workshops  well  equipped  with  necessary  tools  and 
machinei'y,  and  with  suitable  laboratories. 

The  students,  as  a  mlc,  find  ready  employment  at  I'cmunerative 
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wages.  They  enter  the  shops  as  apprentices,  or  else  arc  working  as 
such  while  attending  the  school.  Employers  prefer  them  on  account 
of  their  superior  intelligence  and  efficiency.  There  is  little  trade 
unionism  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  except  among  plumbers, 
and  they  are  not  altc^ether  friendly  to  its  work. 

BEGSNT  STREET  POIiYTEOHNIO,  809  KEOENT  STBEET, 
LONDON,  W. 

t  This  school  may  be  said  to  hare  been  the  beginning  of  the  national 

polytechnic  movement  in  Great  Britain.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  "rag- 
ged school"  for  boys,  founded  in  1863  by  Hr.  Quintin  Ho^.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  attendance  grew  to  120,  and  in  1865  a  second 
room  was  secured  to  accommodate  the  increasing  numbei'S.  In  1873 
an  institute  was  founded  and  some  half  dozen  classes  were  formed.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  48  boj-s  were  enrolled.  The  next  move  was 
to  still  larger  premises  in  Long  Acre,  but  the  limit  of  the  capacity 
of  the  new  quarters  was  soon  reached.  At  the  end  of  seven  years 
the  membership  roll  was  full  and  more  than  100  candidates  were 
constantly  waiting  for  admission.  In  1881  the  property  of  the  old 
Polytechnic  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  £50,000  ($243,325).  These 
new  premises  were  occupied  in  1882,  and  within  seven  years  altera- 
tions, additions,  and  improvements  were  made  to  the  amount  of 
£100,000  ($486,650).  Recently  another  building  has  been, purchased, 
and  still  there  is  not  room.  From  the  two  ragged  sweepers  in  1863 
the  membership  has  grown  to  13,000.  From  the  small  class  in  the 
simplest  rudiments  of  a  common  education  has  grown  the  great  insti- 
tute whose  curriculum  covers  a  broad  field  of  instruction  in  ai*t, 
science,  commerce,  technology,  and  the  trades.  The  institute  is  open 
every  evening  in  the  year  except  bank  holidays  and  Sundays.  For 
the  small  fee  of  10s.  6d.  ($2.56)  per  year  members  are  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  library,  reading  room,  conversation  room,  social,  chess,  and 
drafts  room,  and  the  gymnasium.  They  also  have  the  privilege  of 
joining  clubs  and  classes  for  entertainments  at  purely  nominal  rates. 

The  day  school  provides  genex-al  instruction  for  boys  of  9  years  of 
age  and  upward,  and  also  special  courses  in  architecture,  engineering, 
commercial  subjects,  and  a  trade  course  for  carriage  builders.  The 
school  for  carriage  builders  offers  instruction  in  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  all  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  a  highly  finished 
carriage;  selecting  and  testing  materials,  and  marlting  out  without 
J  waste;  drawing,  sketching  from  carriages,  taking  measurements,  and 
candage  designing;  and  practical  shopwork  in  working  from  drawings, 
making  sections,  painting,  trimming,  and  smith's  work.  The  day 
school  offers  instruction  for  girls  in  chemistry,  drawing  and  painting, 
piano  and  singing,  violin,  swimming,  dressmaking  and  ne<Kllework, 
cookery,  and  shorthand, 
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The  boys^  continuation  school  has  classes  arranged  for  the  usual 
English  subjectii,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  chemistry,  mechan- 
icK,  physics,  freehand  and  machine  drawing,  laboratory  practice,  and 
workshop  instruction  in  engineering  and  carpentry.  This  school  is 
open  to  boys  from  11  to  17  years  of  age. 

The  principal  part  of  the  trade  instruction  of  the  institute  is  given 
in  the  evening  classes.  Prominent  among  the  courses  is  that  for  car- 
riage builders,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  provided  in  the 
day  school  and  described  above.  Perhaps  the  most  prcHuinent  school 
in  the  institute  is  the  photographic  trades  school.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  school  that  of  those  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade 
in  London  more  are  present  or  past  students  of  the  school  than  ia 
the  case  with  any  other  industry  and  its  corresponding  school.  The 
full  field  of  instruction  covered  includes  oimera  manipulations,  nega- 
tive making,  dereloping,  exposures,  selection  and  use  of  lenses,  copy- 
ing, orthochromatic  work;  portraiture,  art  in  relation  to  photc^raph}*, 
landscapes,  and  architecture;  preparation  of  negatives  for  printing, 
intensifying,  and  reducing;  gelatino-chloride,  collodio-chloride,  fuid 
albumen  printing,  and  enameling,  mounting,  and  finishing;  platinum, 
carbon  and  lantern  slide  printing;  bromide  printing,  enlarging,  and 
enlarged  negative  making;  retouching;  finishing  iu  black  and  white; 
photogravure;  line  and  screen  negative  making  with  both  wet  and  dry 
plate;  zinc  and  copper  line  and  tone  blocks;  and  tricolor  photography 
and  photolithography.  Practice  demonstration  in  portraiture  can  not 
be  given  in  the  evening,  but  full  and  detailed  instructions  for  working 
are  given  by  special  teachers,  and  the  exposed  plates  are  developed  and 
finished  in  the  class. 

Other  practical  trade  classes  are  boot  and  shoe  making,  including 
clicking  and  pattern  cutting,  and  last  fitting;  («rpentr}'  and  joinery, 
metal  turning  and  fitting,  erecting,  dynamo  building,  and  bicycle 
making,  plumbing,  upholstery,  typography,  including  instruction  on 
the  linotype  machine,  gentlemen's  and  ladies'  garment  cutting,  and 
metal  plate  work.  Practical  instruction  ia  offered  to  young  women  in 
dress  cutting,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  cookery. 

Technical  classes  are  arranged  for  all  trade  classes,  and  in  addition 
to  these  are  classes  for  teaching  technology  to  bricklayers,  masons, 
cabinetmakers,  and  gas  manufacturers. 

The  science  school  covers  a  very  extended  series  of  subjects  relating 
to  such  practical  professions  as  biolc^,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
electricity,  chemistry,  etc.  The  school  of  art  provides  instruction  in 
designing,  modeling,  drawing,  sketching,  and  painting.  There  are 
pi'eparatory  classes  for  the  civil  sennce,  music,  elocution,  and  each 
commercial  and  general  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewrit- 
ing, political  economy,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  instruction 
for  sick  nursing. 
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The  governing  body  consists  of  16  men  nominated  by  the  cUaritjr 
commissioners,  and  in  them  is  the  title  to  the  institute  property. 

Of  the  more  than  12,000  students  in  1901,  nearly  1,000  were  in  the 
day  schools,  and  about  4,000  were  in  the  evening  trade  classes. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  institute  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1899,  was  £38,311  ($186,440),  which  was  ^65,296  ($25,773)  more  than 
the  receipts  from  all  sources.  The  principal  sources  of  income  were: 
Fees,  £12,497  ($60,817);  prizes  from  the  City  and  Guilds  and  science 
and  art  department,  .£2,942  ($14,317);  grants  by  London  County  Coun- 
cil, £7,470  ($36,353);  grants  from  city  parochial  charities,  £5,218 
($25,393),  and  donations  by  Mr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  J.  £.  K.  Studd  (Hon. 
Sec.)  £3,000  and  £1,500  ($14,600  and  $7,300),  respectively. 

The  mental,  moral,  physical,  and  manual  training  given  to  the  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  young  men  who  have  attended  the  institute  has  had 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  industries  of  London. 

The  preference  for  past  students  hy  emploj'crs  iis  manifested  by 
many  large  firms  taking  them  into  their  establishments  without  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  apprenticeship  fee.  The  day  classes  for  carriage 
builders  were  founded  by  British  carriage  manufacturers. 

That  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  is 
attested  by  its  wonderful  growth  and  the  favor  it  has  met  with  amoog 
craftsmen,  employers,  and  public  men  who  are  devoting  their  energies 
to  the  improvement  of  the  working  masses.  It  is  taken  as  the  model 
institution  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

THE  OOLDBMITHS*  COMPAlirY'S  TSCHNICAI.  ASTD  BBOBEATXVE 
nrSTITTTTE,  KEW  OSOSS,  I^ONDOTSt. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  1891.  It 
has  rejected  aid  from  the  charities  commissioners  and  the  London 
technical  education  board,  thereby  refusing  to  join  forces  with  the 
polytechnics,  and  is  therefore  freer  to  admit  students  not  at  work  at 
trades  than  are  the  various  polytechnic  schools. 

The  fees  for  a  session  of  seven  months  ranj/e  from  Ss.  to  los.  ($0.73 
to  $3.65).  The  board  of  governors  has  provided,  however,  that  a 
limited  number  of  artisans  and  craftsmen  may  be  admitted  to  ce^ta^n 
classes  upon  paj'ment  of  half  the  oi"dinary  fees.  Such  students  must 
state  the  exact  nature  of  their  employment,  which  must  be  certified  by 
their  employer,  manager,  or  the  secretary  of  their  trade  union.  The 
c>la8ues  they  seek  to  enter  must  bear  some  direct  relation  to  their 
employment. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  general  departments — the  educational 
and  the  recreative.  The  educational  department  is  again  divided  into 
a  day  defKirtment  and  an  evening  department.  The  day  classes  include 
the  art  school,  music,  commercial  and  civil  service,  and  electrical 
engineering.    The  evening  classes  include  mechanical  and  building 
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engineeriDg,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics,  miscellaneous 
trades — plumbing  and  tailoi^*  cutting — women's  classes,  and  all  the 
subjects  of  the  day  classes. 

The  various  engineering  coui-ses  offer  thorough  theoretical  instrue* 
tion  in  all  necessary  subjects  and  practical  shop  training  according  to 
the  special  needs  of  students.  The  practical  classes  arranged  for 
building  students  and  others  employed  as  artisans,  craftsmen,  or  trade 
apprentices  cover  a  number  of  subjects. 

The  full  course  in  carpentry  and  joinery  extends  over  three  years. 
The  first  year  is  devoted  to  geometry,  building  const mction,  and 
lectures  on  carpentr}';  the  second  year  takes  up  practical  shopwork, 
and  continues  building  construction  and  carpentry  lectures;  the  third 
year  is  principally  devoted  to  building  construction  and  practical  shop- 
work.  The  practical  work  covers  not  only  carpentry  and  joinery 
proper,  but  ajso  includes  household  cabinet  work.  Drawing  forms  a 
part  of  each  year's  work. 

A  three  years'  course  is  aiTanged  for  the  subject  of  masonry  and 
bricklaying.  The  first  year  covers  building  construction,  brickwork 
drawing,  and  brick  cutting;  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  geometry 
and  building  construction,  and  the  third  year's  work  embraces  mathe- 
matics, applied  mechanics,  brickwork  drawing,  brick  cutting,  and 
sanitary  engineering.  Free-hand  drawing  is  taught  throughout  the 
course  as  the  student  has  tile  time  to  devote  to  that  subject. 

The  first  year's  work  in  the  pattern-making  course  is  the  same  as 
that  for  carpentry-;  the  second  and  third  years  carry  the  student 
through  the  various  st^es  of  theoretical  study  and  shop  practice 
necessary  to  equip  a  good  workman. 

The  metal  plate  work  and  boiler  making  course  extends  over  two 
years  of  very  thorough  training.  The  lectures  take  up  all  the  tech- 
nical details  of  the  trade  in  their  natural  order,  including  measure- 
ments, methods  of  construction,  development  of  parts,  composition  of 
materials,  etc.  The  shopwork  embraces  practice  in  all  of  the  numer- 
ous operations  necessarily  performed  by  the  highly  skilled  craftsman. 

The  lectures  arranged  for  the  course  in  plumbing  cover  mensura- 
tion, densitj'  of  materials,  solder  and  other  alloys,  the  effects  of  heat, 
physical  and  eheinical  properties  of  metals  used  in  plumbing,  sanitary 
appliances,  water  supply,  ventilation  of  drains  and  buildings,  and  hot- 
water  heating.  Practical  exercises  in  drawing,  planning,  estimating, 
and  general  shopwork  are  given  through  the  entire  two  years  covered 
by  the  full  course. 

There  is  also  practical  instruction  provided  for  students  in  chem- 
istry, drawingand  design,  modeling,  wood  carving,  reix)uss6  work,  and 
tailora'  cutting.  Besides  the  subjects  just  enumerated  such  household 
subjects  as  cookeiy ,  laundering,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  house- 
wifery receive  careful  attention.  The  dressmaking  and  millinery  courses 
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prepare  women  for  the  City  and  Guilds  examinations,  and  appear  to 
be  designed  to  fit  them  to  enter  upon  apprenticeships  in  these  trades. 

The  school  is  governed  by  an  office  staff  selected  by  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company.    About  2,000  students  attend  the  evening  classes  annually. 

The  school  has  been  instrumental  in  increasing  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  working  people  in  its  community,  and  good  results  have 
come  to  the  vanous  industries  whose  artisans  attend  its  classes.  Its 
students  find  ready  employment  at  good  wages.  They  enter  the 
workshops  as  apprentices,  but  they  advance  more  rapidly  on  account 
of  their  school  training. 

The  work  of  the  institution  has  been  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
Employers  show  an  increasing  interest  in  its  work,  and  some  of  them 
offer  special  facilities  to  those  of  their  employees  who  desire  to  attend 
the  school. 

KOBTHERN  POIiTTEOHHIO  INBTXTUTE,  liONDOlT. 

The  Northern  Polytechnic  Institute  was  established  to  provide  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Islington  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  North  Lon- 
don, aad  especially  for  the  industrial  classes,  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
sound  general,  scientific,  technical,  and  commercial  education  at  small 
cost,  and  also  to  afford  facilities  for  physical  training,  and  for  recre- 
ation. The  building  was  erected,  from  funds  supplied  partly  by 
donations  from  the  Clothworkers'  Company  and  other  public  bodies 
and  partly  by  voluntary  local  subscription.  The  income  is  derived 
from  an  endowment  from  the  City  Parochial  Foundation,  grants  from 
the  technical  education  board  of  the  London  County  Council,  attend- 
ance and  examination  grants  from  the  science  and  art  department  and 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  students^  fees,  and  voluntary 
subscriptions.  Work  began  informally  at  the  institute  on  October  5, 
189C. 

The  educational  work  is  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  evening 
classes;  there  are,  however,  da}'  classes  in  some  departments,  and  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  this  day  work,  so  as  to  utilize  more  com- 
pletely the  building  and  equipment  of  the  institute  during  the  day,  is 
under  consideration. 

Artisans  and  apprentices  are  allowed  to  enter  for  any  sessional 
course  at  a  fee  of  10s.  ($2.43)  for  the  session;  both  lectures  and  lab- 
oratory or  workshop  practice  are  included  in  this  fee.  Apprentices 
are  admitted  to  trade  classes  at  half  rates  on  presenting  a  certificate 
from  their  employers  that  they  are  actually  engaged  in  the  trade  to 
which  their  application  refers. 

In  most  cases  classes  are  announced  in  at  least  two  stages  of  a  subject. 
Only  tboso  students  are  admitted  to  the  advanced  class  who  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher  that  they  are  equal  to  the  work.  In 
some  eases  classes  are  announced  of  a  still  more  .advanced  xsharaoter. 
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In  some  cases,  too,  preparatory  or  introductory  courses  are  arranged 
where  it  is  found  that  students  ccnne  insu£5ciently  prepared  to  profit 
by  the  teaching  in  the  ordinary  first  year's  course. 

The  technological  and  trade  classes,  entrance  to  which  is  confined 
to  those  engaged  in  the  industries  concerned,  are  intended  to  teach 
the  scientific  principles  upon  the  application  of  which  the  practice  of 
the  various  trades  depends,  and  by  giving  opportunities  of  gaining 
manipulative  skill  to  supplement  the  training  in  the  workshop. "  The 
object  of  the  classes  is  to  counteract  the  narrowing  tendency  of  the 
extreme  division  of  labor,  which  allows  a  man  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  trade.  Short  courses  pointing 
out  the  bearings  of  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry  on  parUcular 
industries  form  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  institute. 

In  the  womcn^s  department  classes  in  needlework,  dressmaking,  and 
millinery  are  now  carried  on,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
include  courses  in  cookery  and  laundry  work  also. 

Afany  of  the  classes  in  science  and  technology  are  in  connection  with 
the  science  and  art  department  or  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute;  and  students,  unless  disqualified  by  their  teachers,  are 
expected  to  sit  for  the  examinations  of  these  bodies.  The  fees  charged 
are  on  the  underBtanding  that  students  will  enter  for  these  examina- 
tions when  desired;  otherwise  an  additional  fee  of  10s.  ($2.13)  is 
charged  for  each  class. 

The  work  of  the  institute  itt  divided  among  several  departments,  as 
follows:  j^Iathematios  and  geometry,  engineering  and  constructive 
science,  building  construction  and  architectural  science,  physics  and 
electrical  science,  chemistry,  biological  and  sanitary  science,  English 
and  civil  service,  language  and  literature,  commerce  and  economics, 
women's  work,  and  miscellaneous  classes. 

The  courses  in  the  engineering  and  metal-trades  dei>artment  include 
machine  construction  and  drawing,  mechanical  engineering,  fitting  and 
machine-shop  work,  smith  work,  pattern  making,  metal-plate  work 
(especially  arranged  for  tin,  zinc,  and  iron  plate  workers,  boiler 
makers,  coppersmiths,  etc.),  and  a  special  course  in  metal  work  for 
teachers.  The  courses  in  the  building- trades  department  embrace 
building  construction,  architectural  drawing,  builder's  quantities, 
carpentry  and  joinery,  brickwork,  masonry,  plastt^rors'  work,  paint- 
ing and  decorating,  and  plumbing.  The  courses  in  physics  and  elec- 
trical -science  take  in  general  elementary  science,  mechanics,  heat, 
light,  and  sound,  magnetism  and  electiicity,  electrical  engineering, 
and  electric  wiring  and  fitting.  The  latter  course  is  limited  to  those 
actually  engaged  in  electric  wiring  and  house  fitting. 

In  the  chemical  department  there  is  a  preliminary  course  in  general 
experimental  science,  a  four-year  courKc  in  inorganic  chemistry,  and 
a  two-year  course  in  organic  chemistry. 
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The  institute  is  managed  by  a  board  of  governors  composed  of  IT 
members.  The  faculty  consists  of  about  60  lecturers  and  instructors, 
25  of  whom  are  engaged  in  tbe  technical  and  trade  classes.  The 
teachers  of  the  trade  classes  are  all  actually  engi^fed  in  the  various 
trades,  and  are  skilled  both  in  knowledge  of  their  handicrafts  and  in 
teaching.  The  work  of  these  classes  consists  partly  of  lectures  and 
drawing  practice,  and  partly  of  workshop  practice  under  the  teacher^s 
direction.  ■ 

KUmOZPAZ<  TEOBNZOAL  SCHOOL,  KANOHESTEB. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  those  sciences  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  trade  and 
industry,  and  to  shaw  by  experiment  how  these  principles  may  be 
applied  to  their  advancement. 

Students  under  15  yeai's  of  age  are  not  admitted  to  the  technical 
classes  of  the  day  school.  They  must  produce  a  reference  from  thte 
school  previously  attended  and  pass  the  entrance  examination,  or  some 
qualifying  examination.  The  night  school  is  conducted  on  liberal 
principles,  and  students  are  not  required  to  take  up  studies  in  harmony 
with  their  daily  shopwork.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms,  and  the  fees  range  from  10s.  6d.  ($2.56)  per  term  upward. 
Konnaturalized  foreigners  are  charged  double  fees.  Certificates  are 
granted  to  students  who  have  been  constant  in  attendance,  faithful  in 
their  homo  work,  and  who  sit  at  the  term  and  sessional  examinations. 
A  number  of  prizes  and  scholarships  arc  available  to  students.  Some 
of  the  scholarships  entitle  the  holder  to  three  years'  attendance  in 
some  of  the  best  scientific  schools  in  Great  Britain.  The  medals  and 
prizes  offered  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  are  open  to 
the  students. 

The  courses  of  instruction  include  nearly  one  hundred  science  and 
technical  subjects,  besides  the  classes  in  commercial  subjects.  Such 
courses  as  geology,  botany,  mineralogy,  etc.,  arc  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  inquiry,  and  are  not  here  considered  in  detail. 

The  technical  teaching  in  the  school  begins  with  a  praliminary  course 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  not  sufficiently 
ad\'anced  to  enter  the  technical  departments.  The  more  important 
trade  and  technical  courses  are  as  follows: 

Plumbing:  This  course  as  provided  ia  the  day  8t;hool  is  designed  for  youths  who 
are  preparing  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  plumber,  or  for  those  who  are  already  engaged 
in  the  business  and  demre  special  knowledge  of  the  prindplee  and  practice  of  the 
trade.  Taken  in  ooDnection  with  sanitary  engineering,  tiie  course  prepares  the  student 
(male  or  fenude)  for  the  work  of  factory  or  sanitary  inspector.  The  couise  in  tbe 
iiight  school  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ^^prenUces  and  joiimeymen 
and  master  plumbers.  It  is  huiher  designed  to  afford  instmction  in  the  theory  and 
practiw  of  sanitary  engine<'ring.  The  full  courfie  covers  two  years,  in  both  day  and 
evening  schools.  Among  the  subjects  included  are  workshop  arithmeti^^^^^te^^ 
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and  drawing;  elementary  physics  for  plumbers;  alloys,  solders,  etc.,  their  compod- 
tion,  properties,  uses,  and  methods  o(  practical  use;  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties and  qualities  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  copper,  brass,  etc.,  and  the  various  forma  and 
special  uses  of  these  metals  as  applicable  to  plumbing;  water  supply,  closets,  bathi^ 
sinks,  lavatories,  drainage,  etc.;  traps,  waste  pipes,  drains,  tanks,  etc;  external 
plumbers'  work,  catting  out  sheet  lead,  lining  cisterns;  hot> water  drcniation,  and 
the  principles  of  hot-water  heating;  sanitation  and  ventilation,  and  tools  osed  in 
plumbing.  The  practical  work  covers  thoroughly  all  the  important  phases  of  the 
trade,  and  practical  examinations  are  held  to  test  the  students'  mechanical  skill. 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing:  This  full  course  extends  over  three  ymre,  and  is 
intended  to  give  the  sons  of  masters,  managers,  or  foremen,  or  young  men  wishing 
to  engage  in  the  trade  a  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  especially  of 
general  chemistry,  which  underlie  the  industry,  and  to  train  them  to  apply  their 
knowledge  with  advantage  and  success.  The  first  and  second  year's  instruction  is 
devoted  to  mathematics,  oi^nic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  chemical  phyucs,  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  analysis,  chemical  preparations,*  German,  and  laboratory 
work.  The  work  in  chemistry  is  very  thorough  and  comprehensive,  and  embraces 
in  great  mlnutene^  the  study  of  the  constituent  and  generic  properties  of  the  ^-arions 
elements  entering  into  the  practical  applications  of  the  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  print- 
ing trade.  In  the  third  year  the  study  of  chemistry  is  continued,  and  instruction  ia 
given  in  gas  analysis  and  gas  apparatus,  the  manufacture  of  solphuric  acid  and 
alkali;  electrolysis  and  electrolytic  bleaching.  The  technology  of  textile  fibers, 
natural  and  artificial  coloring  matters,  and  mordants  are  treated  very  exhaosdvelj. 
It  treats  of  the  oi^n,  chemical  and  microscopical  character  of  fibers,  the  action  of 
chemical  agents  upon  them,  the  detection  of  mixed  fobrics,  and  methods  of  bleach- 
ing; the  \'arions  mordants  and  their  action  in  dyeing,  methods  of  testing  ' mordants 
and  their  application  to  the  difierent  textile  fibers;  water  suitable  for  dyeing  and 
scouring,  and  thickeners,  etc.,  used  in  printing  and  finishing;  the  or^n,  varieties, 
commercial  preparation,  and  coloring  principles  of  such  natural  coloring  matters  as 
logwood,  brazil  wood,  com  wood,  and  allied  redwoods,  indigo,  cochineal,  madder, 
lacdye,  safflower,  catechu,  fustic,  weld,  etc. ;  the  application  of  these  coloring  mat- 
ters to  different  fibers  In  dyeing  and  printing,  and  the  shades  produced  by  difierent 
mordants;  the  stability  of  the  colors  obtained,  and  methods  of  detecting  the  difierent 
coloring  matters  when  dyed  on  the  fiber;  artificial  coloring  matters,  especially  the 
direct  cotton,  basic,  and  mordant  colors  with  reference  to  their  practical  application 
in  cotton  dyeing  and  printing;  the  technology  and  chemistry  of  coal-tar  colors,  and 
the  preparation,  composition,  and  properties  of  artificial  coloring  matters  in  general. 
The  experimental  work  in  the  dyeing  laboratory  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  bleaching  of  cotton,  the  uses  of  mordants,  and  the  application  in  dyeing 
and  printing  of  the  natural  and  artificial  coloring  matters.  The  experitnrats  ore  at 
first  carried  out  on  a  small  scale  and  are  chiefly  comparative,  in  order  to  accustom 
the  student  to  neat  and  exact  work  and  to  enable  him  to  study  carefully  the  various 
conditions  of  time,  temperature,  etc.,  in  mordanting  and  dyeing.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  third  year's  course  opportunity  is  offered  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing 
on  half-scale  machinery. 

The  evening  school  offers  a  somewhat  shorter  course,  and  also  affords  opportunity 
for  study  in  special  subjects  in  the  trade. 

Silk  manufacturing:  This  course  embraces  mathematical  calculations,  mechanics 
and  engineering  drawing,  chemistry,  weaving,  throwing,  free-hand  drawing,  design- 
ing and  application  of  design  to  silk  fabrics.  Instruction  in  throwing  includes  origin 
and  species  of  cultivated  and  wild  silk-producing  insects,  properties  of  silk  flbns, 
diseases  of  sUkworms  and  their  effects  on  the  fibers  and  cocoons,  the  uses  and  com- 
parative values  of  edlks  produced  in  different  countries;  reeling,  winding,  cleaning, 
throwing,  carding,  combing,  and  spinning  waste  silks;  doubling  and  conditioning 
raw  and  thrown  silks.  Preparation  includes  winding,  warpii^,  beaming,  dMsrang^ 
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drawing  in,  twisting,  and  gaiting.  Instruction  in  weaving  embraces  the  constrnctiou 
of  hand  looms  and  tiie  comparative  merits  of  hand  and  power  loom?,  the  importance 
of  the  hand  loom  in  silk  manufacture,  the  adaptation  of  the  power  loom  to  the  pro- 
duction of  various  fabrics,  the  application  of  design  to  fiibrica,  and  the  analysis  of 
woven  fabrics.  The  time  devoted  to  lectures  and  practice  ia  35  hours  per  week, 
and  nearly  one-balf  of  this  time  is  pven  to  practical  work  in  chemistry  and  weaWng. 
The  work  in  chemistry  has  principally  to  do  with  dyeing. 

Cotton  spinning:  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  over- 
lookers, managers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants.  The  course  extends  over  three 
years.  The  lectures  embrace  the  cultivation,  picking,  and  preparation  of  the  various 
kinds  of  cotton  for  the  market;  the  value  of  cotton  as  determined  by  length,  strength, 
diameter,  and  touch  of  fibers;  the  study  of  cottons  grown  in  the  different  cotton- 
producing  countries;  mixing,  cleaning,  opening,  and  carding  cotton,  and  the  ma- 
chines in  use  for  these  purposes;  combing  in  all  ita  phases,  and  combing  machines; 
drawing,  flyer,  and  mule  frames,  their  use,  action,  and  all  their  various  attachments 
and  complications;  doubling,  winding,  and  reeling,  and  the  machinery  used  in  these 
operations;  conditioning  and  testing  yam;  trade  terms  applied  to  yam;  the  faults  in 
yam,  their  causes  and  remedies;  the  character  and  quantity  of  waste  made  in  pre- 
paring and  spinning  cotton,  and  the  utilization  of  waste,  together  with  a  knowledge 
of  waste-spinning  machinery;  quantities  of  machinery  required  to  prorluce  yam  of 
a  ^ven  count  and  quality;  arrangement  of  machinery;  calculations  relating  to  all 
the  operations  in  a  chinning  mill,  and  ventilatii^,  lighting,  heating,  and  humidifying 
mills.  The  practical  work  conducted  during  the  entire  course  is  very  thorough,  and 
includes  setting  and  timing  all  the  machines  used  in  spinning  and  personally  per- 
forming all  operations  in  each  process  of  manufacture.  The  course  also  inclndes  one 
year's  instmction  in  textile  engineering. 

Cotton  weaving  and  designing:  This  course  extends  over  three  years,  and  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  overlookers,  managers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants.  The 
lectures  of  the  first  year  treat  of  the  conditions  in  which  yams  are  supplied  to  the 
mills,  the  relative  advanti^es  of  dyeing  and  blmching  in  such  conditions,  and  the 
processes  throngh  which  warp  and  weft  yams  pass  in  their  preparation  for  the  loom; 
winding,  warping,  and  chaining;  combined  warping  and  sizing,  dressing  and  slash- 
ing machinery,  and  hot-air  drying;  sizing  in  ball  and  hank,  and  sizing  calculations; 
Yorkshire  and  Scotch  dressing,  winding  on,  drawing  in,  and  twisting;  looms — their 
various  motions,  and  timing,  setting,  fixing,  and  gaiting  them;  designing  cotton  fab* 
rice,  and  making  calculations  for  reeds,  healds,  shrinkage,  qawtitiea  of  warp  and 
weft,  wages,  and  cost.  The  knowledge  of  preparation,  weaving,  mechanism,  and 
calculations  gained  by  students  in  the  first  year's  work  is  so  thorough  that  substan- 
tially all  tile  time  of  the  second  and  tiiird  years  is  devoted  to  designing  and  weaving. 
The  instmction  is  in  keeping  with  the  advanced  position  occupied  by  the  mills  of  this 
great  cotton-manufacturing  center,  and  embraces  the  designing  and  weaving  of  the 
varied  assortment  of  high-class  fabrics  produced.  Particular  attention  is  given 
Jacquard  machines  and  their  work.  No  detail  in  cotton  cloth  manufacture  is  over- 
looked or  treated  I^htly,  and  the  course  is  exceptionally  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough. As  in  the  case  of  spinning,  textile  en^neering  forms  a  cotutpicuous  part  of  the 
course. 

Typographic  printing:  Three  separate  course  of  instruction  are  arranged  for  this 
Kibject.  The  first  is  for  apprentices  under  18  years  of  i^,  and  is  preliminary  in 
character;  the  Bea)nd  is  for  apprentices  and  Journeymen,  and  the  third  is  for  those 
who  have  passed  the  second  course.  The  lectures  in  the  preliminary  course  cover 
composition  and  machine  and  press  work.  They  b^^  with  the  history  of  printing 
and  the  evolution  of  the  printing  press,  and  then  take  up  such  subjects  as  spelling, 
punctuation,  casting  up  matter,  classification  of  type,  lay  of  cases,  the  art  of  compos- 
.ing,  distribution,  proof  reading,  imposing,  jobbing  work,  sizes  of  paper,  constmction 
of  preesee,  roller  compoeitioii,  caeting  and  care  of  rollers,  various  jrint^^B^^^; 
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half-tone,  line,  and  three-color  printing;  motive  power  (gteam,  gas,  and  electric), 
printers'  bookkeeping,  etc.  The  second  course  enlarges  upon  the  work  of  the  first 
iuul  ccmaidero  typefounding,  stereotyping,  electrotyptng,  process  blocking,  book  and 
news  work,  composing  machinea  and  general  principles  of  composition,  the  more 
difficult  schemes  of  imposition,  job  printing,  and  tabular  work,  manufacture  of  paper, 
etc.  The  third  course  continues  along  advanced  lines  the  work  of  the  second  coucae, 
and  in  addition  tak^  up  foreign  type^;  methods  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  type, 
leads,  etc.,  in  a  given  piece  of  work;  modem  labor-saving  appliances  in  all  depart- 
ments of  printing,  including  the  linotype  machine;  bronze  and  leaf-metal  printing; 
inks,  zincography,  aizef,  qualities,  and  general  treatment  of  |>apeis;  mill,  straw,  and 
teatiier  boards;  estimating,  and  general  office  management. 

Litbographic  and  analogous  methods  of  printing:  This  course  is  intended  for  first, 
second,  and  third  year  apprentices.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  geological  character  and  chemical  compoution  of  lithographic  stone; 
the  properties  of  such  materials  as  acids,  gums,  resin,  wiix,  Tarnishes,  etc.;  the  band 
press  and  lithographic  machines;  the  source  and  manufacture  of  color;  the  nature, 
composition,  and  majiu&icture  of  varnishes,  inks,  and  dryers;  engraving  on  stone, 
transposition,  chromolithography,  patching  and  shining  up  color  work,  zincography, 
albuoiinography,  copperplate  engraving,  etching,  mezzotint  work,  and  copperplate 
printing,  graduated  tint  printing,  decalcomanie  transfer  printing,  antographic  print- 
ing methods,  wood  engraving,  woodburytype,  photogravure,  fabric  printing,  photo- 
lithography; bronzy  metal,  and  colored  dust  work;  Ituninous  printingand  transpori- 
tion  work;  methods  of  estimating,  management,  and  such  other  matters  as  relate  to 
special  brandiefl  of  ^e  trade.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated,  as  for  as  practicably 
by  work  executed  before  the  students.  The  classes  are  equipped  with  presses  and 
materials  for  the  demoa'»tration  of  practical  work. 

Flour  manufacture:  The  course  comprises  thirty  lectures,  beginningwith  the  abstract 
principles  of  milling,  and  taking  up  in  order  tlie  constituents  of  grains  and  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  wheat;  lumdliiig  and  storing,  cleaning  and  preparing,  and  mixii^ 
wheat;  methods  of  grinding,  sieving,  purifying,  and  reducing,  and  tlie  machinery 
used  in  these  operations;  flour  dressuig,  milling  economics,  the  designing  of  mill 
plants,  arrangement  of  mills  and  milling  machinery,  motive  power,  millwrighting, 
hygienic  considerations  in  mills,  and  causes  of  fire,  precautions  against  the  same,  and 
extinguishing  appliances.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  diagrams,  lantern  dides, 
samples,  and  models. 

Horseshoeing:  This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  shoeing,  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  horse's  foot,  care  of  the  foot,  diseases  of  the  foot, 
pathological  shoeing,  and  the  various  details  in  expert  work,  such  as  heel  shoeing, 
etc.  The  practical  work  comprises  the  preparation  of  the  foot  and  making,  fitting, 
an<l  i>utting  on  the  shoe.  At  the  end  of  the  coarse  an  examination  is  held,  and  those 
who  i»UB  it  successfully  are  entitled  to  be  enrolled  on  the  register  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Farriers. 

Dressmaking  and  luillincry:  The  course  in  dressmaking  comprises  cutting,  fitting, 
and  making  up  all  kinds  of  ladies'  and  children's  ;2:annent'<,  dresses,  mantles,  under- 
clothing, etc.,  and  therefore  prepares  students  for  the  examinations  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The  course  in  millinery  embraces  the  making  and 
trimming  of  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  in  ttie  best  styles  and  taste,  includii^  children's 
millinery  and  the  management  of  velvet,  straw,  lace,  tulle,  etc.,  in  milUnery. 

Architecture  and  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  are  taught 
very  thoroughly,  including  the  necessary  shop  practice  in  wood  and 
iron  work.  There  is  a  special  course  in  chemistry  for  brewers,  and 
telegraphy,  telephony,  and  other  commercial  subjects  are  well  pro- 
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pation  conoected  with  the  industries  of  the  city  in  which  instructioa 
more  or  less  complete  is  not  given. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  committee  of  36  members,  24  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  city  council,  and  the  other  12  are  men  interested 
in  the  progress  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

A  large  corps  of  efficient  instructors  compose  the  teaching  staff. 
About  4,000  students  attend  the  evening  classes  and  150  the  day 
classes. 

The  entire  institution  in  all  its  departments  occupies  nine  buildingH. 
The  princix)al  building  is  that  for  the  technical  department  and  cost, 
including  equipment,  about  ^125,000  ($608,313).  A  new  building  is 
in  contemplation,  which,  with  its  equipment,  will  cost  some  £200,000 
($973,300),  besides  £60,000  ($291,990)  for  the  land. 

The  school  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  and  increasing  the 
general  efficiency  and  intelligence  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  gen- 
eral benefits  accruing  to  the  local  industries  are  evidenced  \>y  the 
growing  readiness  of  large  business  establishments  to  give  substantial 
aid  in  bearing  its  financial  burdens.  Former  students  are  required  to 
serve  apprenticeships,  but  they  rapidly  rise  to  good  paying  positions. 
The  management  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  past  work 
of  the  school. 

DUBHAX  COLIiXOE  OF  SOIXn'OE,  NBWOASTLE-ITPON-TYKS. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1871,  and  is  devoted  to  the  study 
and  advancement  of  science,  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  fine  and 
mechanical  arts,  or  other  kindred  branches  of  learning.  No  attempt 
is  made  at  trade  teaching,  but  evening  classes  provide  technical 
instruction  useful  to  craftsmen  and  others  in  a  few  occupations. 

There  is  a  course  in  carrii^  building,  which  embraces  free-hand 
and  scale  drawing,  tlie  nature  and  properties  of  materials,  the  general 
principles  of  carriage  design,  the  mechanical  principles  that  should 
guide  carriage  builders  as  i-egards  wheels,  springs,  etc.,  general 
instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  carriage  manufacture,  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  methods  of  planning,  etc.,  together  with 
advanced  instruction  in  the  whole  art  of  the  trade. 

Classes  in  plumbing  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Plumbers  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  instruction 
embraces  such  theoretical  and  practical  training  as  to  prepare  students 
for  recognition  by  the  district  council  for  the  registration  of  plumbers. 

Classes  in  typography  receive  instruction  in  composing,  and  press 
and  machine  work  designed  to  fit  students  for  the  examinations  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The  classes  are  associated  with 
the  Newcastle-upon-Tyncand  District  Typographia  and  Guild  of  Allied 
Trades,  and  ar6  superintended  by  a  committee  of  that  society. 
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NOBTHAMPTON  AHD  COUNTY  TECHNICAL  INSTITXTTE,  NOBTH- 

AllPTON. 

This  school  was  opened  in  1894.  The  board  of  governors  is  com- 
posed of  7  representatives  from  the  county,  6  representatives  from 
the  general  charities  committee,  5  members  of  the  town  council,  2 
members  of  the  school  board,  and  2  cooptative  membei*s. 
The  school  is  divided  into  three  departments,  as  follows: 
Junior  school  for  boys  from  9  to  13  ycai*8  of  age:  The  subjects 
taught  are  English,  Latin,  French,  aritlimetic,  history,  geography, 
writing,  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science.  Special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  groundwork  of  a  good  English  education,  including 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  To  be  admitted  a  boy  must  pass 
an  examination  in  I'eading,  wnting,  dictation,  and  the  fii'st  four  rules 
of  arithmetic.  Boys  are  admitted  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  tibe 
age  of  9  years. 

Senior  school — Classical  side:  This  prepares  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions and  for  the  univei*sities.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  ^^nglish,  history,  geography,  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  and  some  natural  science. 

Senior  school — Modern  side:  This  prepares  for  commercial  life,  the 
civil  service,  and  manufacturing.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
French,  English,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  drawing,  arithmetic  and 
mathematics,  liistory  and  commercial  geography,  natural  science, 
including  chemistry,  with  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  mechanics,  and  also  elementary  lAtin. 

On  Saturday  mornings  special  classes  are  held  for  students  who  are 
backward,  or  for  those  preparing  for  special  examinations.  There  is 
no  extra  fee  for  these. 

The  fee  for  any  subject  (except  art)  is  58.  (i^l.22)  per  session  (Sep- 
tember to  May),  and  students  can  compound  any  number  of  science 
and  technological  subjects  by  paying  a  fee  of  £1  ($4.87).  The  fees  in 
the  art  department  range  from  5s.  to  10s.  ($1.32  to  $2.43)  per  year. 

Plumbing  is  the  chief  trade  taught.  The  primary  class  is  confined 
to  apprentices,  and  the  intermediate  and  final  classes  to  those  at 
work  in  the  trade.  The  primary  course  embraces  workshop  arith* 
metic,  density  of  materials,  geometry  as  applicable  to  plumbing, 
reading  working  drawings  and  making  rough  dimension  sketches  of 
apparatus  and  plumbers'  work;  mechanics,  hydi-ostaties,  heat,  and 
chemistry  in  their  relations  to  plumbing;  the  equipment  of  the  work- 
shop, tools,  the  manufacture  of  sheet  lead,  pipes,  etc.,  and  marking 
off  simple  work  in  sheet  lead,  and  workshop  practice. 

The  intermediate  course  embraces  elasticity  and  strength  of  mate- 
rials, the  flow  of  solids,  testing,  etc.;  expansion  of  gases,  laws  of 
expansion,  radiation,  hot-water  heating,  etc. ;  eleotoicity  in  its  appli- 
cation to  plumbing,  as  how  to  prevent  electrolysis,  fixing  bells,  and 
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dealing  with  light  conductors  and  fittings;  the  manufacture  of  traps 
and  other  appliances,  roof  and  general  lead  work,  and  a  continuation 
of  drawing  and  shop  practice. 

The  final  course  treats  of  hydraulics  in  all  its  applications  to  the 
plumbing  trade,  building  construction  with  especial  reference  to  roofs, 
sauitation  of  buildings  and  general  sanitary  arrangements,  general 
high-class  plumbing,  and  difficult  practical  work  in  the  shop. 

The  course  in  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Wellingborough  classes,  and  is  conducted  by  the  same  instructor. 

The  tanning  course  includes  the  tanning  of  hides  and  the  dressing 
of  heavy  leather.  The  lectures  treat  of  hides  and  skins,  their  treat- 
ment preparatory  to  tanning,  and  the  theory  of  the  tanning  process, 
the  materials  employed  in  tawing  and  tanning,  the  practical  details 
of  tanning  methods  in  general  use,  drying  appliances,  drying  various 
leathers,  finishing  sole  leather,  currying,  and  the  utilization  of  refuse. 

The  subject  of  carpentry  embraces  a  class  for  lectures,  with .  prac- 
tical demonstrations,  on  the  methods  of  constructing  staircases  and 
hand  railings.  This  class  is  useful  for  all  desiring  to  become  staircase 
hands,  foremen,  etc.  There  is  also  a  class  in  carpentry  and  joinery, 
in  which  are  treated  such  subjects  as  timber,  its  growth,  seasoning, 
utility,  etc.,  floors  and  roofs  of  various  kinds,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  doors,  frames,  and  arches. 

In  the  art  department  are  classes  in  general  drawing,  drawing  the 
human  figure,  decoration,  architecture,  painting,  and  modeling.  The 
primary  intention  of  this  department  is  not  only  to  teach  pure  art, 
but  its  practical  application  as  well.  The  usual  commereial  subjects 
are  taught  in  the  commercial  department. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  satisfactory  and  has  met  with 
encouragement  from  the  employing  public.  General  benefits  have 
come  to  the  community  by  increased  efiSciency  and  intelligence  among 
the  working  classes. 

NOBTHAKPTON  COUNTT  COUNCIL  SCHOOLS,  NOBTEAUPTON  AND 
N0BTHAHFT0N8HI&E. 

These  schools  are  operated  under  the  local  taxation  (customs  and 
excises)  act  of  1890.  The  schools  began  operations  in  1892,  and  the 
money  devoted  to  them  is  all  received  from  the  Government  under 
the  above  act,  and  no  part  of  it  from  the  rates  provided  for  in  the 
technical  instruction  act  of  1889.  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  educational  committee,  and  they  arranged  to  supply  and  aid 
tecbnical  instruction  during  the  year  1^)0-01  in  the  following  manner: 

Single  lectures  or  short  couraes  on  dairying,  treatment  of  farm 
animals  in  health  and  disease,  farriery,  gardening,  poultry  keeping, 
and  bee  keeping. 

By  contributing  to  the  Cambridge  University  department  of  agri- 
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By  providing  teachers  for  classes  in  dress  cuttino-,  under-linen  cut- 
ting, manual  training  in  woodwork  and  wood  carving,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  boot  and  shoe  manufacture. 

By  prov  iding  (in  conjunction  with  the  governors  of  Northampton 
and  County  Modern  and  Technical  School)  special  Saturday  classes  in 
science,  art,  and  modern  languages  for  elementary  school-teachers. 

By  making  allowances  toward  the  traveling  exponsoa  of  elementary 
school-teachers  attending  Saturday  classes  and  other  approved  science 
and  art  classes. 

By  making  capitation  and  otlier  gi-ants  to  committees  of  scicucc  and 
art  classes  recognized  bj' the  board  of  education,  South  Kensington; 
to  managers  of  evening  continuation  schools  I'ecognized  by  the  board 
of  education,  Whitehall,  S.  W.,  in  which  elementary'  subjects  are 
taught;  and  to  committees  of  ambulance  classes  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association. 

By  providing  scholarships,  tenable  for  two  years,  to  enable  boys 
and  girls  to  attend  approved  secondary  schools. 

By  providing  free  studentships,  tcuablc  for  eight  months,  at  the 
County  Council  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  Noithampton;  and  one- 
month  studentships  at  approved  dairy  institutes.  And  also  by  pro- 
viding books  to  be  sent  on  loan  to  local  committeejj. 

In  1809  lectures  were  given  at  convenient  centers  throughout  the 
county  as  follows:  On  animal,  faim,  and  garden  subjects  in  62  locali- 
ties, on  l>oot  and  shoe  manufacture  in  7  localities,  on  woodwork  and 
wood  carving  in  10  localities,  on  science  and  art  in  9  localities,  and  on 
dressmaking  in  7  localities.  Besides  this,  aid  was  given  in  teaching 
various  subjects  in  25  centers  throughout  the  county.  The  instruc- 
tion ^"^ricd  from  one  lecture  to  a  series  of  six  or  more,  according  to 
circumstances. 

The  most  impoi'tant  subject  treated  is  that  of  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facture. This  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  county,  and  is  largely  carried 
on  in  villages  and  small  towns  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  and  inmost 
cases  in  places  where  the  ordinary  apparatus  for  teaching  specialized 
subjects  is  not  available.  Therefore,  the  conditions  under  which 
instruction  can  be  given  differ  widely  from  those  possible  in  well- 
equipped  institutions.  The  two  most  important  cla.sses  in  this  subject 
are  conducted  at  Kettering  and  Wellingborough.  Following  is  an 
outline  of  tho.  Wellingborough  course: 

Taking  niea-sures,  fitting  up  lasts,  etc.;  principles  of  last  making; 
designing  and  cutting  patterns  for  upx>cirs;  clicking;  the  best  methods 
of  prepai-ing  uppers  for  the  sewing  machine;  ranging,  cutting,  and 
sorting  bottom  stock;  riveting,  pegging,  and  screwing  by  hand  and 
machine;  band  and  machine  sewing — channel  sewing,  fair  stitching, 
making  turned  shoes,  welt«,  etc.;  heel  l)uilding;  iinlahing;  the  principles 
of  lasting  and  finishing  machines;  the  study  of  raw  materials;  (P^ffWft 
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of  tanning,  cuit\-in^,  etc.;  and  the  arrangement  and  regulation  of  the 
various  departments  of  a  mfinufactory.  Students  who  attend  the  lec- 
tures regularly  are  admitted  to  the  school  workshop  for  practice. 

Instruction  Is  also  giren  in  such  practical  subjects  as  horseshoeing, 
dressmaking,  lace  making,  woodworking,  and  domestic  subjects. 

The  chief  lecturer  on  boot  and  shoo  manufacture  has  had  thirty 
ycars^  practical  experience,  and  he  has  9  assistants  who  have  been 
similarly  trained. 

The  inspector  from  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  in 
speaking  of  the  boot  and  shoe  schools  of  the  county,  says:  "The  work 
that  is  being  done  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  class  rooms.  •  *  • 
It  is  far-reaching  in  its  effect,  and  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
trade  of  the  district. 

The  work  of  the  schools  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  A  gre^t 
proportion  of  those  who  have  taken  the  course  are  well  employed  and 
they  are  far  better  off  than  are  those  who  have  not  taken  the  course. 
A  London  firm  recently  advertising  for  clickers  specified,  '*  Students 
from  Northamptonshire  technical  sdiools  preferred."  Of  the  33  medals 
and  prizes  offered  foi:  competition  to  the  whole  United  Kingdom  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  25 
have  been  secured  by  Northamptonshire  students. 

In  the  year  1900  the  committee  had  at  its  dispasal  £7,500  (¥36,499). 

uzhyxbstty  oou.eoe,  NormroHAM. 

This  college  has  been  open  about  eight  year's.  Its  object  is  prima- 
rily to  afford  general  scientific  instruction,  but  provision  is  also  made 
in  evening  cla.sscs  for  technical  teaching  in  certain  trades. 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  admitted  to  the  college  classes.  Day 
students  must  be  IB  years  of  ago,  and  evening  students  must  be  not 
under  14  years  of  age  and  have  reached  a  stage  of  advancement  equira* 
lent  to  the  sixth  standai*d  of  the  Government  code.  The  usual  fee  for 
each  course  in  evening  technical  classes  is  5s.  ($1.22). 

The  day  courses  include  engineering,  architecture,  chemistry,  phar- 
macy, mining,  commerce,  language  and  literature,  and  a  number  of 
scientific  subjects. 

Tlie  courses  of  instruction  in  the  evening  technical  classes  are 
arranged  to  meet  the  requii*ements  of  apprentices,  workmen,  journey- 
men, foremen,  architects,  and  draftsmen  who  are  engaged  dunng  the 
day  in  industrial  pursuits,  or  other  persons  who  are  preparing  for 
such  purauits. 

The  work  in  the  course  of  mechanical  drawing  and  design  begins 
with  tracing,  working  drawings,  and  machine  details,  and  then  takes 
up  onginal  drawings  and  the  simpler  details  of  design. 

Tlie  carpentrj'  and  joinery  course  includes  instruction  in  technical 
drawing  and  in  setting  out  work,  and  such  practical  exercises  as  will 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  ordinary  details  of  the  ti'ade^Tho 
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ground  covered  by  the  course  is  such  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  examinations. 

The  class  in  metal  working  is  intended  to  help  such  persons  as 
turners  and  fitters  who  use  metal-working  tools.  Instruction  is  given 
in  forge  work  and  tool  making,  setting  out  work  for  machine  tools, 
speeding  and  feeding  machines,  and  practical  work  in  bi-ass  turning, 
si'rewing,  and  finishing. 

In  plumbing  the  course  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  become 
registei'ed  plumbers  under  the  scheme  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers,  London.  The  instruction  is  in  accoi-d  with  the  syllabus  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and  prepares  students  for 
those  examinations.  The  subjects  covered  are  principles  of  plumb- 
ing, technical  drawing  and  setting  out,  properties  of  metals,  soldera, 
and  alloys,  action  of  gas  and  water  on  pipes,  and  practical  instruction 
in  the  worksjhop. 

Instruction  in  hosiery  manufacture  extends  over  a  series  of  thirty 
lectures  covering  the  general  construction  of  textile  fabrics,  the  for- 
mation of  stitches  in  knitted  and  looped  fabrics,  the  construction  and 
action  of  various  knitting  frames  and  looms,  numbering  yams,  glove 
manufacture,  trimming  and  finishing,  and  the  chemistry  of  dyeing. 
Practical  demonstrations  are  given  of  the  various  methods  used  in 
making  framework  knitted  fabrics. 

The  subject  of  lace  manufacture  is  treated  with  a  regular  course  of 
thirty  lectures,  but  special  classes  are  armnged  for  students  who  have 
not  iho  time  to  take  the  full  course.  The  instruction  embraces  the 
describing  of  real  lace  and  imitations,  methods  and  materials  used  in 
the  production  of  real  lace,  a  study  of  the  different  lace  machines  and 
the  laces  produced  on  each  machine,  calculations  and  the  details  of  lace 
manufacture.  Practical  work  is  provided  to  demonstrate  the  processes 
of  manufacture. 

Besides  l^e  above  outlined  courses,  there  are  short  special  courses  of 
lectures  in  applied  chemistry  for  dyers,  plumbers,  and  brewers,  and 
also  for  persons  engaged  in  the  building  trades  and  ai'chitecture,  and 
for  pattern  makei's,  molders,  and  machinists. 

The  college  is  governed  by  a  committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  town  council,  from  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
and  four  citizens  of  the  town.  In  1901  there  were  10^  students  in 
practical  woodwork,  50  in  plumbing,  19  in  hosiery,  11  in  lace,  and  19 
in  metal-working  tools. 

The  school  has  increased  intelligence  and  efficiency  among  the  work- 
ing claijses  and  has  been  of  genei-al  benefit  to  the  industries  of  the 
community. 

Artisan  trade  organizations  have  the  privilege  of  filling  trade  classes 
before  outsiders  are  admitted,  and  they  take  advantage  of  the  evening 
classes  in  large  numbers. 
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XfOcal  firm»  aided  in  the  equipping  of  the  technical  schools,  and  offer 
prizes  in  many  subjects.  Klectrica-l-engineering'  firms  show  their 
appreciation  of  tho  work  done  in  their  line  by  sending  articled  stu- 
dents and  apprentices  to  the  classes. 

The  school  work  does  not  relieve  students  from  apprenticeship,  but 
it  has  led  to  better  training  in  the  shops  and  has  enabled  them  to 
obtain  better  wages. 

OIJ>HAU  KXmTAXi  TECHKICAL  SOHOOIi,  0T.1>HAlff. 

In  1884  a  school  for  technical  education  on  the  principles  of  self-help 
originated  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  students  of  the  cotton  classes 
formerly  held  at  Bock  Street  School.  The  classes  were  held  in  th& 
winter  months  only,  but  thirty  of  the  students,  considering  the  sum- 
mer vacation  a  loss  of  valuable  time,  formed  the  Oldham  mutual  cotton 
class  and  met  once  a  week  all  the  year  round.  At  these  meetings  they 
discussed  subjects  picked  at  random  from  the  whole  process  of  cotton 
spinning. 

In  1886  they  sought  diagrams  and  illustrations  to  assist  in  their 
studies,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  some  from  firms  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  spinning  machinery.  These  firms  also  sent  their  rep- 
resentatives to  lecture  on  sectional  parts  of  machinery.  The  organi- 
zation then  began  to  purchase  standard  works  and  to  pay  visits  to 
cotton  mills  and  other  manufactories.  The  next  step  was  to  obtain 
larger  quarters  and  .to  procure  some  machinery  for  use  in  the  classes^ 
and  in  1891  success  crowned  these  eflforts.  The  building  used  was  the 
property  of  the  Oldham  coiporation,  and  in  1898  they  were  served 
with  notice  to  quit  Again  new  quarters  were  looked  for,  and  through 
the  generosity  of  a  local  architect  the  present  well-equipped  premises 
was  found  and  occupied  in  1899. 

The  stated  object  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the  study  of  litei*aturOr 
science,  and  the  fine  ai-ts,  and  all  moneys  coming  into  its  treasury  are 
applied  to  this  pui-pose. 

Every  candidate  for  membership  must  be  proposed  and  seconded 
by  two  ordinary  members.  The  entrance  fee  is  10s.  ($2.43),  which 
includes  the  current  month's  subscription.  Every  candidate  appears 
(if  necessary)  before  an  investigating  committee.  The  subscription 
fee  for  oi*dinary  members  is  2s.  (-19  cents)  monthly. 

The  members  meet  eveiy  Thursday  evening  at  7.30  for  lecture  and 
discussion.  The  machinery  is  in  motion  every  Tuesday  and  Fiiday 
evening  from  7.30  to  9  o'clock. 

There  is  no  prescribed  course  of  instruction;  the  system  is  chiefly 
one  of  self -instruction,  and  miscellaneous  subjects  are  taken  up  at 
random.    In  1900  the  following  subjects  were  discussed: 

Spindles  and  their  uses;  flyer  frames;  Hetherington's  mule;  calcula- 
tions; Asa's  mule;  Brook's  ring  frame;  Howard  & Bullough'sHlubbcv: 
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Asa^s  roving  frame;  ^jottiu^  pointH — Piatt's  mule;  setting  points — Asa's 
mule;  points  in  mule  spinning;  intermediate  fi*amc;  roving  frame; 
Platt^s  cam  shaft;  copping;  Piatt's  fine  mule;  mule  backing-off  and 
taking-in;  Howard  &  Bullougb's  card;  Parr-Curtis  mule;  calcula- 
tions— card-ropm  machiner}';  drawing  frame;  mule  sector;  levers; 
Hctherington^ii  cam  shaft;  mule  backing-off;  Green's  economizers; 
copping;  differential  motion;  I'evei'sing  and  tapering  motion ;  engineer- 
ing; scutching:  mule  quadrant;  Piatt's  automatic  nosing  motion;  ring 
spinning;  winding  on  the  mule;  flat  card. 

There  are  at  present  about  120  members  of  the  society.  There  are 
no  teachers  and  thoro  is  no  course  of  instruction;  neither  are  there 
any  examinations.  It  is  a  unique  plan  for  obtaining  technical  instruc- 
tion. As  heretofore  stated,  the  machinery  is  run  two  nights  in  tb« 
week,  and  members  attend  as  they  see  fit.  They  stand  about  the  room 
or  follow  the  machines,  and  discuss  with  each  other  the  rarious  sub- 
jects suggested  at  the  time.  If  a  member  comes  across  a  knotty 
j)roblem  in  bis  daily  work,  or  in  his  studies,  he  introduces  the  matter 
to  some  one  of  the  group  of  members  and  t^e  problem  is  discussed. 
The  scheme  has  proved  of  great  advantf^sfe  to  the  members,  and  many 
of  them  now  occupy  positions  as  foremen,  etc,  due  in  large  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  meetings  of  the  society. 


As  far  back  as  1839  science  and  art  classes  were  commenced  in  Old- 
ham, in  connection  with  the  Oldham  Lyceum.  Following  this  tbe 
Oldham  School  of  Science  and  Art  was  opened  in  1865,  and  in  1881  a 
handsome  new  building  was  added.  The  Oldham  corporation  decided 
to  exercise  the  powers  granted  by  tbe  act  of  1889,  and  in  1893  the  school 
property  was  transferred  to  thom  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  tlie 
nucleus  of  the  contemplated  municipal  technical  schools.  Final  steps 
toward  giving  trade  and  technical  instruction  were  token  in  1895,  and 
in  1897  practical  work  began  in  the  new  school. 

The  science  and  technological  departments  afford  fa4;ilitics  for  obtain- 
ing instruction  in  the  practical  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
trades  and  industries.  For  this  purpose  there  is  a  good  equipment  in 
laboratory  and  workshop.  Students  are  advised  to  take  up  a  regular 
coiirtm,  but  ai-c  at  liberty  to  make  their  own  choice  of  subjects.  The 
number  of  subjects  allowed  to  be  tiken  up  depends  ujwn  the  time  the 
students  may  have  to  devot<>  to  t^tudy. 

The  fees  in  the  technological  department  range  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. 
($1.83  to  $2.56)  per  session.  A  number  of  competitive  scholarshipR, 
exhibitions,  and  prizes,  ranging  in  value  from  5s.  to  £50  ($1.23  to 
$243)  arc  open  to  students  upon  conditions  set  forth  in  the  prospectus 
of  the  schools. 

The  coui'sos  of  iitstruction  embrace  such  scientific  subjects  as  mathe- 
matics, machine  construction  and  drawmg,  building  ^natruotion. 
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mechanics,  physics,  ami  chemistry;  such  art  subjects  as  drawing, 
paintiug,  modeliog,  and  decorative  design;  commercial  and  domestic 
subjects  and  technological  classes.  The  more  important  technical 
classes  are  a  three  years'  course  in  cotton  spinning,  and  courses  in 
cotton  weaving,  plumbing,  carpentry  and  joinery,  and  in  dressmaking 
and  millinery.  The  engineering  courscH  cover  the  usual  ground  and 
are  very  thorough  and  practical. 

The  schools  are  managed  by  a  technical  instruction  committee  com- 
posed of  the  mayor  and  members  of  the  town  council.  There  are  S 
instructors  in  the  technological  department. ,  The  schools  are  con- 
ducted in  a  splendid  fireproof  building  erected  with  a  view  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  an  all-round  modern  institution.  The  building  cost 
about  £12,000  ($58,398)  not  including  the  cost  of  equipment. 

The  work  of  the  schools  has  been  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  One 
of  the  evidences  of  the  high  regard  in  which  it  is  held  by  employers 
is  the  fact  that  the  equipment  of  the  spinning  and  wearing  schools 
was  donated  by  one  firm. 


Harris  Institute,  Preston,  was  originally  a  mechanics*  institution, 
founded  in  1828,  and  known  as  the  "Pi-eston  Institution  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Knowledge."  For  many  years  classes  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  science  and  art  department  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  but 
it  was  not  until  1882,  when  the  institution  received,  in  tile  form  of  a 
bequest,  the  sum  of  £40,000  ($194,060)  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  an  "institute  of  literature,  art,  science,  and  technical 
education,"  that  the  rapid  development  of  the  work  of  the  institute 
took  place.  In  1887  the  trustees  of  the  original  fund  made  a  further 
grant  of  £30,000  ($145,995).  A  supplemental  scheme  was  framed  for 
the  application  of  the  fund,  and  under  its  provisions  £10,000  ($48,665) 
was  applietl  toward  building  and  furnishing  a  technical  school,  the 
remaining  £20,000  ($97,330)  being  added  to  the  endowment  fund.  In 
accordance  with  the  scheme,  "not  loss  than  one-eighth  of  the  income 
has  to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions." 
This  provision  ha.s  proved  of  great  service  to  the  institute,  the  benefit 
derived  from  this  separate  fund  being  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
students,  many  of  whom,  by  obtaining  scholarships  from  year  to  year, 
receive  all  their  education  free. 

The  nunaging  council  has  power  to  grant  two  scholarships  of  the 
annual  value  of  not  less  than  £45  ($219)  each,  to  be  awarded  on  com- 
petitive examination,  open  to  all  students  who  have  l>een  attending  the 
classes  for  not  less  than  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  exam- 
ination, and  tenable  at  any  college  or  place  of  higher  education. 

The  classes  are  broadly  divisible  into  scientific  and  technical,  the 
former  following  closely  the  syllabus  laid  down  by  the  depart^^t^^  j 
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science  and  art,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  an  adequate  course 
for  those  who  wish  to  read  for  a  university  scholarship  or  for  a  degree. 
The  latter  embrace  more  particularly  the  practical  applications  of  the 
principles  dealt  with  in  the  theoretical  classes.  They  do  not  pretend 
to  be  a  substitute  for  practical  work  or  apprenticeship,  but  aim  to 
render  clear  many  points  of  doubt  and  difficulty  which  arise  in  the 
mind  of  an  intellio^ent  and  painstaking  workman.  While  there  is  no 
compnlaory  course  of  instruction  laid  down,  students  are  strongly  ad- 
vised to  take  up  one  of  the  organized  courses,  in  order  that  a  definite 
and  continuous  training.may  be  insured.  These  courses  are  carefully 
graded  and  so  arranged  that  each  year's  work  leads  up  naturally  to  the 
work  of  the  succeeding  year.  The  courses  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  principal,  be  modified  to  suit  particular  cases. 

The  work  of  the  institute  is  divided  among  12  department£t,  as  fol- 
lows: Mathematics,  chemistry  and  physics,  engineering,  .natural 
science,  building  trades,  spinning  and  weaving,  art,  commercial 
(including  modern  languages),  agriculture,  teaching,  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  miscellaneous.  The  department  of  agi'iculture,  which  is  in 
connection  with  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  affords  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  to  a  large  class  of  students  who  arc  drawn  fi-om 
all  parts  of  the  county.  The  work  of  this  school  is  designed  to  be 
thorough  in  every  particular,  two  days  each  week  being  devoted  to 
practical  and  experimental  work  on  near-by  farms.  The  professor  in 
veterinary  science  likewise  avails  himself  of  opportunities  for  demon- 
strating the  practical  part  of  his  subject.  In  addition  to  free  tuition, 
the  county  council  allows  a  sum,  not  exceeding  10  shillings  ($2.43) 
per  week,  either  for  board  and  lodging  or  for  traveling  expenses,  to 
each  student  who  fulfills  the  conditions  laid  down. 

The  school  year  begins  the  middle  of  September  and  closes  in  May, 
except  in  the  art  school,  which  has  a  summer  term  ending  the  middle 
of  July.  Evening  sessions  are  the  nile,  though  in  the  schools  of 
domestic  economj^  agriculture,  and  ai't,  and  in  the  teachers'  classes, 
day  sessions  are  also  held. 

The  organized  courses  of  instruction,  which  require  three  years  for 
completion,  include  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  pattern 
making,  carpentry  and  joinery,  brickwork  and  masonry,  cabinetmak- 
ing,  plumbing,  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  agriculture,  courses  for 
iron  and  brass  foundei's,  soap  makers,  etc.  The  school  of  domestic 
economy  has  diploma  courses  in  laundry  work,  cookery,  dressmaking, 
and  millinery,  which  require  from  one  to  two  3'ears  for  completion, 
and  technical  courses  in  the  same  branches,  which  are  limited  to  twenty 
lessons  in  elementary  and  advanced  work.  The  art  school  provides 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  art  as  applied  in  the  form 
of  design  to  manufactures  and  industidal  occupations  generally.  It 
also  deals  with  decorative  and  pictorial  branches  and furnishes  a 
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metliodical  course  of  study  for  art  workmen.  Due  consideration  is 
given  to  the  special  requirements  of  students  depending  on  their  daily 
ocoujmtions. 

The  linstitute  is  managed  by  a  president  and  governing  council. 
The  faculty  consists  of  about  40  instructors,  a  large  number  of  whom 
have  obtained  college  degrees. 

Of  the  2,844  students^  the  average  attendance  in  April,  1899,  the  art 
school  had  261  and  the  technical  school  147,  as  follows:  Art  school — 
day  classed  14,  evening  classes  179,  modeling  class  13,  elementary  class 
45,  technical  design  10;  technical  school — ^brickwork  and  masonry  10, 
carpenti'y  and  joinery  21,  cabinetmaking  5,  electric  lighting  6,  plumb- 
ing 14,  wood  carving  5,  cotton  spinning  33,  weaving  and  designing  53. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  approximately  £6,000  ($29,199)  per 
annum.  The  funds  for  erecting  and  equipping  the  school  were 
provided  by  endowments,  grants,  and  contributions.  The  revenue 
of  the  institute  is  derived  from  interest  on  endowments,  grants  from 
the  county  council  of  Lancashire  and  the  corporation  of  Freston,  and 
tuition  fees. 

Ke^rding  the  coui'ses  of  training  and  study,  it  is  said  that  they  are 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  industrial  benefits  which  have  been 
gained  from  the  establishment  of  the  institute  are  of  a  general  char- 
acter. The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  the  leading  industry  of 
the  locality,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  institute  and  the  benefits  accru- 
ing from  its  system  of  instruction,  especially  in  the  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  department,  are  well  attested  by  the  favorable  attitude 
of  the  local  manufacturers,  one  large  finn  with  7,000  employees  hav- 
ing paid  the  tuition  fees  of  500  students  in  a  recent  year.  The  insti- 
tute has  exerted  a  strong  influence  toward  increasing  the  intelligence 
and  efficiency  of  the  working  classes  in  the  community.  It  is  stated 
th&t  the  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  instruction  has  been 
in  every  respect  gratifying  to  the  management.  The  annual  report 
refers  to  numerous  instances  where  former  students  in  the  technical 
or  trade  classes  have  met  witb  remarkable  success  since  leaving  the 
institute.  Many  of  them  are  now  holding  important  positions  in  ^rge 
industrial  establishments  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  in  distant  cities 
and  towns.  Most  of  the  employing  carpenters  in  Freston  encourage 
the  attendance  of  apprentices,  and  a  number  of  them  pay  their  tuition 
fees,  while  some  of  the  leading  architects  require  their  office  help 
to  attend  the  classes  in  building  construction.  It  is  stated,  also,  that 
the  success  of  the  institute  has  led  to  the  improvement  of  shop  train- 
ing in  the  locality.  Referring  to  the  possibility  of  graduates  obtaining 
employment  without  serving  a  x>eriod  of  apprenticeship,  it  is  said  that 
while  apprentices,  by  tiie  aid  of  the  evening  classes,  can  learn  in  four 
years  what  previously  required  five,  still  no  allowance  is  made  and  they 
must  continue  their  apprenticeship  to  the  usual  ^fe.  □igm^etjbyGoOglc 
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inrNICIPAI.  TECHiaOAIi  SCHOOL,  BOCBDALE.' 

The  Municipal  Technical  School  of  Rochdale  was  established  about 
the  year  1SS7  and  is  the  outcome  of  subscriptions  raised  in  the  jubilee 
year.  Like  most  schools  of  this  class,  the  earlier  years  of  its  career 
were  marked  by  a  slow,  though  steady,  growth,  both  in  respect  to  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  class  of  students  it  aimed  to  reach  and  the 
efficiency  of  its  courses  and  methods  of  training.  In  1893  a  handsome 
modern  school  building,  which,  together  with  the  equipment,  cost 
approximately  i:i2,000  ($58,398),  was  erected,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  especially  noticeable  in 
the  classes  having  subjects  allied  to  the  industries  of  the  town,  such 
as  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  the  engineering  and  building- 
trades. 

Though  organized  as  a  municipal  institution,  the  school  is  also  open 
to  students  who  reside  outside  the  borough  of  Rochdale.  During  the 
past  session  267  of  these  outside  students,  making  463  separate  clasa 
entries,  attended  the  school.  The  X^ancashire  County  Council  makes  a 
grant  to  the  school  for  each  outside  student  who  attends  for  advanced 
instruction  in  science  or  technology.  This  grant,  however,  is  not 
available  for  students  in  art  or  elementary  subjects.  In  most  cases 
the  rail  or  tram  &re  of  students  from  outside  the  borough  is  remitted 
by  their  district  councils. 

The  pr(»tpectus  contains  the  following  regarding  the  object  of  the 
school: 

The  aim  of  the  committoc  in  arranging  the  work  of  the  technical 
school  is  to  provide  systematic  instruction  in  the  scientific  principles 
applicable  to  the  leading  trades  and  industries  of  Rochdale  and  the 

district. 

The  classes  are  intended  principally  for  those  who,  being  engaged 
in  industrial  and  commercial  occupations  in  tiie  daytime,  desire  to 
receive  supplementary  instruction  in  the  application  of  science  and  of 
art  to  the  trades  and  manufactures  in  whicn  they  are  interested. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  intended  to  supplement  and 
develop,  and  not  to  supersede,  the  knowledge  gained  by  practical 
experience  in  the  workshop  or  factory.  Trades  can  not  be  taught  in 
the  technical  school;  the  necessary  manual  skill  can  only  come  after 
long  practice  in  the  workshop. 

Ine  main  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  provide  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  scientific  i)i'inciples  underlining  the  daily  work  of  the  stu- 
dent, so  as  to  enable  him  to  take  that  intelligent  interest  in  his  work 
which  is  essential  to  success. 

Among  the  interesting  features  connected  with  the  school  are  the 
students'  associations,  which  have  been  promoted  by  the  older  students 
for  their  own  advancement.  The  first  of  these — the  Cotton  Spinning 
Mutual  Improvement  Society — was  formed  in  1S97.  Its  object  is  the 
attainment  of  a  more  technical  knowledge  of  the  various  machines 
in  the  cotton  industry  and  the  provision  of  faoilities  for  the  members 
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to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  varioua  parts  and  motions  of  such 
macbiuery.  There  is  al^io  an  association  among  the  advanced  and 
honor' grade  students  in  the  buildin^-tradcs  classes  which  is  designed 
to  supplement  the  theoretical  knowledge  gained  in  the  school  by  visits 
to  quarries,  brickyards,  and  workshops  and  to  buildings  in  course 
of  erection.  Meetings  are  also  held  in  the  technical  school,  at  which 
papers  are  vaad  on  matters  not  fully  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  school 
course. 

Students  ara  not  compelled  to  attend  any  definite  course  of  instruc- 
tion; thoy  are  free  to  select  those  subjects  which  are  l^est  adapted  to 
assist  them  in  their  particular  trade  or  business,  but  before  joining 
any  of  the  classes  they  must  satisfy  the  teachers  or  the  secretary  that 
they  are  qualified  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  given.  The  school  year 
opens  the  middle  of  September  and  closes  the  middle  of  May,  except 
for  the  art  classes,  which  close  in  July.  Besides  the  evening  ses- 
sions, w^hich  are  held  in  all  departments,  there  are  also  day  classes  in 
domestic  economy,  art,  telegraphy  and  telephony,  and  in  chemistry. 
All  classes  except  the  special  classes  for  women  are  open  to  students 
of  either  sex.  Those  in  attendance  at  a  da}'  school  and  persons  under 
12  years  of  age  are  not  admitted.    A  small  tuition  fee  is  charged. 

The  classes  in  the  school  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  groups. 
The  first  group  comprises  technical  subjects.  Most  of  these  bear 
directly  upon  the  industries  of  the  district.  In  them  the  scientific 
principles  upon  which  the  various  industrial  processes  depend  are 
fully  explained,  and  in  several  branches  a  courst;  of  practical  training 
is  provided.  The  second  group  comprises  scientific  subjects  and  mod- 
ern languages.  The  courses  in  the  science  classes  follow  closely  the 
syllabus  of  the  board  of  education,  and  arc  also  suitable  for  students 
preparing  for  university  degrees  or  scholarships.  The  work  is  not 
restricted  to  industrial  applications,  but  deals  also  with  theoretical 
principles  and  pure  science. 

The  subjects  in  detail  are  as  follows:  Weaving  and  designing;  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  worated  spinning;  chemistry;  dyeing  and  bleaching; 
miignetism  and  electricity;  telegraphy  and  telei>hony;  electric  light- 
ing; machine  construction;  applied  mechanics;  steam;  pattern  making; 
coloring  and  sketching;  manual  training  in  woodwork;  building  con- 
struction; carpentry  and  joinery;  builders' quantities ;  plumbing;  prac- 
tical, plane,  and  solid  geometry;  mathematics;  natural  science;  domestic 
economy,  including  dressmaking,  needlework,  millinery,  cookery,  and 
laundry  work;  commercial  classes;  and  art  classes. 

The  object  of  the  art  school  is  to  provide,  hy  suitable  courses  of 
study,  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  designing,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  modeling,  with  special  regard  to  their  various  applications  to 
the  building  trades,  archit^^-cturo,  pattern  designing  for  wall  papers, 
paints,  textile  fabrics,  etc.,  painting  and  decorating,  lithography,  etc^ 
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The  school  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  24,  consistinf^  of  the 
mayor,  3  aldermen,  10  councilors  who  are  appointed  by  the  town 
council,  and  10  other  citizens  who  aro  appointed  by  the  orif^inal  sub- 
scribers. There  are  50  instructors,  25  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the 
art,  trade,  and  technical  courses.  Most  of  the  instructors  have  had 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  training,  and  those  in  the  eveoinsf 
classes  are  actually  engaged  in  the  trades  during  the  day. 

Of  the  2,611  students  entering  the  school  for  the  year  1900-01, 
there  were  1,82(>  who  attended  up  to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Of 
this  latter  number,  754  students  were  distributed  among  the  technical, 
trade,  and  art  classes,  as  follows:  Weaving  and  designing,  54;  cotton, 
wool,  and  worsted  spinning,  44;  plumbing,  97;  carpentry  and  joinery, 
66;  building  construction,  85;  builders'  quantities,  12;  pattern  mak- 
ing, 11;  inking  and  coloring,  10;  electric  lighting,  8;  telegraphy  and 
telephony,  12;  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  dyeing,  13;  d3'eing  and  bleach- 
ing, 9;  art  classes,  344.  The  revenue  of  the  school  is  derived  mainly 
from  Government  grants;  local  taxation  (customs  and  excise);  rate  aid. 
Id.  (2  cents)  in  the  £1  ($4.87),  and  tuition  fees.  The  cost  of  mainte- 
nance for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1901,  was  £4,760  ($23,165). 

The  influence  that  the  school  has  had  upon  the  local  industries  is 
difficult  to  trace,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  has  helped  to  increase  the 
variety  of  weaving  in  the  local  textile  industry.  The  work  of  the  school 
has  resulted  in  increasing  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  working 
classes  generally. 

Local  labor  unions  take  a  friendly  interest  in  the  school,  and  there 
has  always  been  one  or  more  active  trade  unionists  on  the  council  com- 
mittee. Practical  plumbing  classes  are  limited  by  the  desire  of  the 
master  plumbers  to  admit  only  those  who  are  workers  at  the  trade. 
Here,  as  in  other  places,  the  master  plumbers  give  prizes  to  the 
students.  If  a  student  migi-ates,  at  the  age  of  18,  in  order  to  get 
better  wages,  the  unions  do  not  object  unless  he  claims  full  journey- 
men's wages.  The  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  under  instruction 
has  been  beneficial  in  every  respect,  and  as  a  rule  they  have  re<%ived 
better  positions  and  higher  wages  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
obtained.  Graduates  are  required  to  undergo  the  usual  period  of 
apprenticeship  before  engaging  as  full-fledged  journeymen.  While 
there  is  nothing  positive  regarding  the  attitude  of  employers  in  giving 
preference  to  graduates,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  desire  their 
employees  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  evening 
classes.  One  large  engineering  firm  offers  prizes  to  apprentices  who 
attend  the  school,  and  many  other  employers  pay  the  tuition  fees  of 
their  workmen.  In  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  the  success  of  the 
school  has  led  to  the  improvement  of  shop  training  in  the  vicinity. 
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The  Royal  Technical  Institute  was  established  to  provide  for  the 
county  borough  of  Salford  systematic  instruction  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  wliich  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  leading  industries  of 
the  district. 

A  few  months  after  the  passing  of  the  technical-instruction  act  in 
1889  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  technical 
instruction  within  the  borough.  The  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee to  establish  a  technical  school  was  adopted  by  the  council  in  1890, 
and  a  plot  of  land  adjoining  Peel  Park,  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
was  fixed  on  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  school.  The  building  was 
opened  March  25,  1896,  and  the  institute  commenced  teaching  opera- 
tions in  September,  189G. 

The  amount  sanctioned  by  tlie  local  government  board  to  be  bor- 
rowed for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  building  amounted  to 
£68,500  ($333,355).  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  £61,000 
($296,857),  and  the  furnishing  and  equipment  have  amounted  to  a  little 
over  £20,000  ($97,330),  making  a  total  of  £81,000  ($394,187);  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  borrowed  and  the  total  cost  of  building 
and  equipment  was  met  by  the  large  donations  of  money  and  machin- 
ery which  were  presented  by  the  leading  manufacturers  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  borough.  The  annual  income  of  the  institute  exceeds 
£9,500  ($46,232). 

The  building  is  of  red  Rnabon  brick,  roofed  with  red  tiles,  the  fac- 
ings, moldings,  and  ornaments  being  of  red  terra  cotta;  it  is  about 
311  feet  in  length,  and  its  height  to  the  central  gable  is  a  little  over 
100  feet.  There  are  four  stories..  The  style  of  architecture  is 
Renaissance. 

In  the  borough  of  Salford  are  extensive  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering  works,  chemical  works,  cotton  mills,  dyeing  and  calico 
printing  works,  and  a  largo  number  of  smaller  but  still  important  indus- 
tries. The  instruction  provided  in  the  institute  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  these  industries,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  practical,  the  main  pur- 
pose being  to  teach  the  application  of  the  principles  of  science  and 
art  to  such  trades  and  industries.  The  courses  are  divided  into  day 
cla8ses  and  evening  classes. 

Day  students  are  not  admitted,  unless  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
under  15  j'oars  of  age.  Tliey  are  expected  to  follow  one  of  the  organ- 
ized coui*ses  of  instruction,  which  extend  over  two  or  three  years.  The 
course  of  study  for  the  first  year  is  the  same  for  all  departments,  and 
includes  instruction  in  mathematics,  theoretical  mechanics,  physics, 
chemistry,  drawing,  French,  German,  and  workshop  practice.  The 
second  and  third  year  courses  become  specialized  according  to  the  de- 
partment the  student  proposes  to  enter.  These  courses  are  arranged 
under  the  following  de^mrtments:  Mechanical  engineering;  il^^^F^ 
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and  electrical  engiDeering;  chemistry;  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  calico 
printing;  the  buildiug  trades,  and  artl  The  fees  range  from  5  to  9 
guineas  ($^5.55  to  $45.99)  per  session. 

The  evening  classes  are  intended  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  indus- 
trial or  commercial  pursuits  in  the  daytime,  and  who  desire  to  receive 
supplementary  instruction  in  the  application  of  science  or  of  art  to 
the  trades  or  manufactures  in  which  they  are  concerned.  Courses 
of  instruction,  extending  over  four  j-ears,  have  been  arranged  with 
regard  to  the  chief  industries  of  the  district.  One  of  the  main  features 
of  the  evening  classes  is  that  laboratory  instruction  is  inai»ted  on  in  all 
thead  vancedclasses,  and  a  student  is  allowed,  by  special  permission  only, 
to  take  up  a  lecture  course  without  the  corresponding  practical  class. 

The  institute  embraces  the  following  departments:  Mathematics 
(pure  and  applied);  mechanical  engineering;  applied  physics  and  elec- 
trical engineering;  chemistry  and  metallurgy;  dyeing,  calico  printing, 
and  bleaching;  the  building  trades,  including  sanitaiy  engineering  and 
plumbing;  cotton  spinning  and  weaving;  domestic,  including  cookery, 
dressmaking,  laundry,  and  millinery;  hygiene  and  physiology;  modern 
languages;  school  of  art. 

The  depai*tment  of  dyeing  and  calico  printing  is  provided  with  a 
lecture  theater,  large  experimental  dyehouse,  and  a  large  calico  print- 
ing laboratory.  There  is  also  a  balance  and  burette  room.  The  dye- 
house  is  fitted  with  dye  tables,  giving  accommodation  for  about  30 
students  working  at  one  time.  These  tables  arc  arranged  with  ten 
sets  of  six  dye  pots.  The  pota  are  placed  in  glycerin,  which  is 
heated  by  steam  under  pressure.  The  tables  are  also  provided  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  At  the  end  of  th&  dychouse  there  is  a  set  of  six 
color  pans,  heated  by  steam,  and  also  drying  ovens.  Included  in  the 
etiuipmcnt  are  largo  dye  jigiJ,  which  are  driven  by  power,  and  arranged 
so  that  fiill-width  cloth  can  be  dyed.  Directly  under  the  dyehousc  is 
tho  calico-printing  laborator}',  replete  witli  the  most  mod(!ru  and 
full-sized  printing  machines,  including  a  full-width  sample-printing 
machine,  a  single-color  sample-printing  machine,  a  two-color  sample- 
printing  matihine,  an  aging  machine,  hot-air  drying  and  padding 
machine,  steaming  cottage,  and  a  range  of  color-mixing  pans.  These 
machines  are  driven  by  means  of  a  7-horscpower  alternating-cun*ent 
motor.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  j'cars,  and  is  intended 
to  give  students  desirous  of  obtaining  positions  in  dyeing,  printing, 
or  bleaching  works  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  training  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  underlie  those  industries.  Lec- 
tures are  given  ou  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  bleaching,  coal-tar 
coloring  matters,  etc.  The  cxpcrimeatal  work  is  intended  to  give 
students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tho  processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  printing,  the  uses  of  mordants  and  their  application  in  dyeing 
and  printing,  with  the  various  natural  and  artificial  coloring  iiiatter:^. 
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Pi-actico  is  given  in  determining  the  commercial  value  of  dye  wares, 
in  the  detection  of  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matters  on  dyed  fabrics, 
and  in  color  matching. 

In  the  building  trades  department  courses  have  been  arranged  to 
meet  the  requirementij  of  artisans  belonging  to  the  building  trades. 
The  lectures  include  geometry,  building  construction  and  drawing, 
carpentry  and  joinery,  masonry,  brickwork,  house  painting  and  deco- 
rators' work,  plumbing,  and  sanitary  science.  The  course  in  building 
construction  and  drawing  .comprises  the  setting  out  of  all  branches  of 
builders'  work,  so  that  artisans  not  only  learn  to  understand  a  sketch, 
but  also  how  to  set  out  working  diagrams,  etc.,  from  drawings  and 
written  information.  Students  are  taught  to  draw  to  scale  from 
sketche-s  and  models  of  builder.^'  wox-k.  The  syllabus  of  the  lectures 
on  carpentry  and  joinery  and  masonry  and  brickwork  arc  similar  to 
those  set  forth  in  the  programme  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.  In  house  painters'  and  decorators'  work  the  course  of  in- 
struction consists  of  lectures  and  practical  work.  The  lectui*es  are 
fully  illustrated  by  designs,  drawings,  etc.  The  plumbing  olasses  are 
arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  apprentices  and  others  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  ti-ade. 
They  are  also  suitable  for  those  sitting  for  the  certificate  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  for  other  examinations  in  sanitary 
science. 

The  accommodation  provided  in  the  department  consists  of  2  lec- 
ture rooms,  a  large  drawing  office  for  about  60  students,  a  woodwork 
shop,  2  rooms  for  practical  plumbing,  and  2  rooms  for  painters'  and 
decorators'  work.  The  woodworking  shop  contains  20  benches,  3 
wood-turning  lathes,  band  saw,  circular  saw,  and  grindstone,  the  whole 
being  driven  by  means  of  an  electric  motor.  The  instruction  consists 
of  exereises  in  the  use  of  tools,  in  the  making  of  joints,  hand  railings, 
etc.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  wood  turning.  The  plumbers' shops 
are  provided  with  all  kinds  of  appliances  necessary  for  complete 
instruction  in  practical  plumbing.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of 
tools,  preparation  of  solder,  soil,  etc.;  in  marking  and  cutting  out 
sheet  load;  in  jointing  and  bending  lead  pipe  of  all  diameters,  and  in 
making  expansion  joints,  etc.  The  house  painters'  and  decorators' 
workshops  are  well  equipped  with  all  kinds  of  tools,  materials,  and 
examples  necessary  for  such  work. 

ITic  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  departments  have  Wn  instituted 
in  order  to  provide  sound  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  these  important  local  industries.  The  courses 
include  the  spinning  of  yarns  and  the  design  and  manufocturg  of  all 
kinds  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  classes  are  therefore  of  great  service  to 
those  who  are  eng^^d  not  only  in  the  manufacture,  but  also  in  the  dis- 
tribution, of  such  goods.    The  equipment  of  the  departmenfoHincludus 
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a  complete  range  of  spinning  and  weaving  plant,  and  the  lectares  are 
fully  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides,  models,  etc. 

The  object  of  the  art  department  is  (1)  to  give  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  designing,  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling,  espe- 
cially in  their  various  applications  to  trades  and  industries;  (2)  to  give 
facilities  to  those  persons  who  desire  to  adopt  art  as  a  profession  or  to 
make  it  part  of  their  general  education. 

The  school  year  opens  io  .Septcml>er.  The  sessions  of  the  evening 
classes  close  in  May  and  the  day  classes  in  July.  AU  classes  are  open 
to  persons  of  either  sex.    Tuition  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 

The  institute  is  under  the  general  management  of  a  technical  instruc- 
tion committee,  consisting  of  5  aldermen  and  15  councilors  of  the 
Salford  County  Borough  Council,  together  with  the' mayor  and  an 
ex-mayor.  There  are  2  representatives — the  principal  and  one  of  tho 
professors — from  the  council  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  3 
representatives  from  the  Salford  school  board,  in  accordance  with 
agreements  made  between  these  educational  foodies  and  the  committee. 
Tho  committee  have,  in  addition,  appointed  12  members,  all  either 
large  manufacturers  or  representatives  of  the  various  industries  car- 
ried on  in  the  borough,  and  appointed  on  account  of  their  special 
technical  knowledge  to  assist  in  organizing  the  work  of  the  institute 
on  truly  technical  lines,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  instruction  and  the 
equipment  provided  will  be  complete  in  every  detail. 

The  staff  of  instructors  consists  of  the  principal,  10  chief  lecturers, 
and  about  35  assistant  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  all  of  whom  have 
had  practical  training  and  are  specialists  in  their  own  departments. 

During  the  session  of  1898-99  there  were  1,481  individual  students 
in  attendance,  making  2,823  class  entries.  Of  the  latter  number,  there 
were  2,640  entries  in  the  evening  classes.  The  entries  in  the  ti'ade, 
technical,  and  art  classes  were  aa  follows:  Day  technical  classes,  31; 
day  art  classes,  48.  Evening  classes — pattern  making,  13;  engineering 
workshop,  20;  building  construction,  120;  carpentry  and  joinery,  111; 
plumbing,  95;  sanitai'y  science,  14;  painting  and  decorating,  SI;  elec- 
tric wiring  and  fitting,  98;  cotton  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  printing,  62; 
cotton  weaving,  65;  spinning,  15;  art  classes,  128;  wood  carving,  15. 

It  is  stated  that  many  benefits  of  a  general  character  have  accrued 
to  the  industries  of  the  locality  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the 
institute,  and  that  it  has  increased  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the 
working  class<>s  generally  in  the  community.  The  effect  upon  those 
who  huve  been  under  instruction  has  been  beneficial  in  every  instance. 
Many  young  men  who  have  graduated  from  the  institute  are  now  occu- 
pying rcsx)onsible  and  lucrative  positions  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
Many  of  the  local  manufacturers  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  institute,  and  some  of  them  pay  the  tuition  fee  of  apprentices. 
The  success  of  the  institute  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  impcocrement  of 
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shop  training  in  the  locality.  The  institute  does  not  profess  to  teach 
trades  to  the  extent  of  turning  out  finished  mechanics,  hence  the 
graduates  are  required  to  undergo  the  usual  period  of  apprenticeship 
before  engaging  as  journeymen.  The  officials  state  that  the  institute 
schools  have  proved  highly  satisfactory,  and  have  fully  attained  the 
end  for  which  they  were  established. 

SALFOHD  TROTS  W0BX8  8CISNCS  AND  TEOHNIOAL  SCHOOL, 

SAZiFOBD. 

This  school  was  established  in  1873  by  tlie  proprietors  of  the  Sal- 
ford  Iron  Works  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  apprentices  in  the 
works  to  study  the  sciences  allied  to  their  trade.  The  fii-m  requires  all 
apprentices  to  attend  the  classes  or,  in  certain  cases,  classes  at  other 
approved  institutes,  as  a  condition  of  their  employment  in  the  works, 
so  that  each  handicraft  may  be  acquired  at  the  same  time  as  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  necessary  to  it. 

The  classes  meet  four  evenings  each  week  during  the  session.  The 
course  of  instruction  covers  three  years.  The  studies  are  arranged  with 
a  view  to  giving  the  students  a  thorough  training  in  the  elementary  sub- 
jects. The  studies  of  the  first  year  include  machine  drawing  and  prac- 
tical plane  geometry.  In  the  second  year  machine  construction  and 
drawing,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  applied  mechanics  are  taken  up. 
The  work  of  the  thii-d  year  includes  a  review  of  the  second  year's  course, 
with  the  addition  of  new  examples  and  experiments.  Students  who  have 
made  satisfactory  progress  pi*oceed  with  the  consideration  of  more  difS- 
cult  problems  in  geometry  and  a  more  thorough  study  of  miscellane- 
ous details.  The  school  is  managed  by  the  company.  There  are  5 
instructors.  More  than  800  pupils  have  received  training  in  the 
school  since  it  was  established.  It  is  stated  that  the  school  has  been 
very  profitable  to  the  company  in  that  it  has  helped  to  train  up  a  bet- 
ter and  more  intelligent  class  of  mechanics,  whose  services  have  been 
employed  with  advantage  by  tiie  company,  as  well  as  by  other  indus- 
trial establishments. 

SHEFFIELD  TECHmCAL  SCHOOL,  SHEFFIELD. 

The  Sheffield  Te<^hnical  School,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  University 
College  of  Sheffield,  was  established  in  1883.  The  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  had  granted  an  annual  sum  of  £300  1,460)  for  five 
years  to  the  Firth  College  to  found  a  professorship  of  mechanical 
engineering,  with  the  proviso  that  a  sufficient  sum  for  appliances  and 
maintenance  should  be  raised  from  local  sources.  To  give  effect  to 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,  and  to  assure  the  establishment  of  a  more 
comprehensive  system  of  technical  instruction,  a  public  meeting  was 
hold  on  December  13,  1883,  "for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  in  con- 
nection with  Firth  College  a  proposed  technical  de^arj^en^l^^^J^ 
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special  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  district."  An  executive  committee 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  so  satisfactory  was  the 
response  to  the  demand  for  sabscriptions  and  donations  toward  the 
school  that  a  oommennement  was  made  in  October,  1884,  with  lectures 
given  in  the  Firth  College.  The  scheme  was,  however,  not  in  full 
operation  until  February,  1886,  when  the  work  was  transferred  to 
new  buildings  especially  erected  for  the  use  of  the  school  at  a  cost  of 
jE13,000  ($63,265). 

After  the  passing  of  the  technical  instiniction  act  in  1889  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  town  council  of  Sheffield  to  put  the  act  in  force, 
and  to  undertake  the  support  of  the  technical  classes.  This  application 
was  granted,  and  the  council  of  Firth  CoUege  agreed,  as  long  as  the 
school  was  supported  from  local  taxation,  to  transfer  their  governing 
powers  to  a  new  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  town 
council,  Firth  College,  and  the  subscribers  to  tixe  school.  Between 
this  date  and  that  of  the  incorporation  of  the  new  college  the  site  and 
buildings  of  the  technical  school  were  greatly  extended  and  improved, 
over  £12,000  ($58,398) — paid  out  of  grants  by  the  city  corporation — 
having  been  spent  in  providing  large  additions  to  the  metallurgical 
and  engineering  departments.  In  1897  steps  were  taken  to  amalgamate 
the  Firth  College,  the  Sheffield  Medical  School,  and  the  Sheffield 
Technical  School,  and  a  new  charter  was  taken  out  under  the  name  of 
the  University  College. 

The  tecbno1(^ical  work  is  divided  into  two  sections,  namely,  a 
technical  department  and  a  technical  school.  Day  students  over  the 
age  of  17  and  such  day  students  between  the  ages  of  16  and  17  as  have 
passed  an  entrance  examination  are  admitted  to  Uie  technical  depart- 
ment, the  work  of  which  compi-ises  engineering,  metallurg}',  and  coal 
raining.  The  work  of  the  technical  school  comprises  the  instruction 
given  in  the  evening  classes  and,  to  such  day  students  as  do  not  belonjjr 
to  the  technical  department,  in  subjects  preparatory  or  supplemental 
to  the  work  of  that  depai'tment.  Students  may  join  any  one  of  the 
classes  without  entering  for  the  whole  course;  they  may  also  enter  for 
instruction  or  research  in  any  special  branch  of  engineering  or 
metallurgy. 

The  engineering  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
youths  intending  to  become  mechanical,  electrical,  or  mining  engi- 
neers, architects,  or  engage  in  industries  where  a  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical principles  is  of  importance.  The  fall  course  extends  over 
three  j^ears  and  includes  attendance  at  lectures  and  classes,  exper- 
imental work  in  the  laboratories,  and  practical  work  in  the  work- 
shops and  drawing  office.  All  students  in  the  day  classes  take  the 
same  general  course  for  the  first  two  years,  after  which  they  special- 
ize during  the  third  year  in  either  mechanical,  electrical,  or  civil 
engineering. 
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The  workshop  courses,  though  not  intended  to  supersede  the  train- 
ing of  the  engineering  factory,  provide  students  with  the  means  of 
acquiring  more  or  less  msnaal  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  operations  as  carried  out  in  engineers'  shops. 

The  woodworking  department  contains  benches  to  accommodate  36 
students  working  at  one  time,  and  is  equipped  with  all  necessary  tools 
and  wood-turning  lathes.  There  is  also  a  smith's  shop,  which  contains 
appliances  for  giving  instruction  in  forging,  welding,  hardening,  tem- 
pering, annealing,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  usual  courses  iacaathemat- 
ics,  mechanics,  and  physics,  lectures  are  given  in  mechanical  engineering 
and  machine  design. 

The  work  of  the  mining  department  is  arranged  in  two  courses, 
namely,  advanced  and  certificate.  The  advanced  course  is  for  stu- 
dents who,  while  serving  their  articles  or  just  before  doing  so,  are 
able  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  first  year  and  two  ^ys  a  week  in  the 
two  subsequent  3-ears  to  work  in  the  school.  The  certificate  course  is 
arranged  for  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  colliery  work  and  who 
can  attend  the  lectures  and  classes  one  afternoon  each  week  for  two 
year's.  The  studies  outlined  in  this  department  include  coal  mining, 
experimental  mechanics,  chemistry,  steam,  mine  surveying,  electricity, 
as  applied  to  coal  mining,  metalliferous  mining,  and  a  course  for  local 
teachers  in  coal  mining. 

Tlio  distinctive  feature  of  the  school  is  the  metallurgical  department. 
This  dejMirtment  has  been  equipped  with  a  view  to  meeting  thor- 
oughly the  requirements  of  local  industries,  and  is  now  considered  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind  for  teaching  the  practical  manufacture,  the 
chemical  constitution,  and  the  physical  properties  of  steel.  The  course 
in  metallurgy  is  as  follows: 

PBACnCAL  METALLURGY — IKON  AND  STEEL. 

First  j  car:  Elementary  iron  and  steel  analysis;  determination  of  carbon  by  color; 
estimation  of  eiliron,  pliosphonis,  manganese,  iron,  an4  snlphur;  mixing,  melting, 
casting,  chemically  and  mechanically  teeting,  forging,  hardening,  and  tempering  the 
various  qualities  of  cmcible  cast  steel,  annealed  and  onannoalod. 

Second  year:  Advanced  iron  and  steel  analysis;  determination  of  carbon  by  com- 
bustion; estimation  of  tungsten,  chromium,  copper,  and  aluminam;  mixing,  melt- 
ing, casting,  and  chemically  and  mechanically  testing  the  various  kinds  of  pig  irons 
cast  in  chills,  in  sand,  annealed  and  unannealcd;  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  malleable 
iron,  and  steel  castings;  case  hanlening,  manufacture  and  testing  of  the  various  quali- 
ties of  open-hearth  steel;  analysis  and  mechanical  testing  of  the  various  qualities  of 
Bessemer  steel. 

Third  year:  Adt'anoed  iron  and  steel  analysis;  determination  of  arsenic,  nickel, 
and  titanium;  microscopical  examination  of  steel  and  iron;  analysis  of  fuel;  anulysiH 
of  furnace  and  icaste  gases;  practical  calorimetry;  analysis  of  iron  ores;  dry  assay  for 
iron;  analysis  of  slags  and  refractory  materials;  pot  making;  preparation  of  metallic 
tungsten,  ferro-mangane«e,  ferro-chrome;  technical  analysis  of  boiler  water;  practical 
pyrometr}';  determination  and  platting  of  the  recalescence  curves  of  steel. 
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METALLURGY  OTHER  THAN  lEOX  AND  STEEL. 


Section  I:  Assay  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores  by  wet  imd  dry  methods; 
copper  and  lead  smelting;  gold,  silver,  and  oipper  partii^;  analysiB  of  fuel  and  prac- 
tical calorimetry. 

Section  II:  Analysis  of  brass,  gun  metal,  German  silver,  britannia  metal,  type 
metal,  fusible  metal,  and  white  metal;  mixing,  melting,  casting,  and  chemically  and 
mechanically  testing  the  alloys;  analysis  of  refractory  materials. 


Complete  analysis  of  coal,  coke,  etc.;  calorimetric  determination  of  their  evapo- 
rating power;  determination  of  the  caking  or  noncaking  properties  of  the  variona 
classes  of  coal;  determination  of  the  quanUty  and  composition  of  the  gas  yielded  by 
'rorious  coals;  eudiometric  analysis  of  gaseous  fuel;  testing  of  fire  claj'S. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  course  there  are  also  lecture  courses  on  iron  and  steel 
manufocture,  fuel  and  refractory  materials,  and  on  general  metallurgy. 

Workshops:  The  ironwork  course  consists  of  graduated  exercises  at  the  vise,  with 
practice  in  the  use  o£  the  various  tools  and  appliances.  The  machine  tool  shop 
course  is  intended  fur  the  more  advanced  students,  and  consists  of  (1)  the  study  of 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  various  standard  types  of  machines;  (2)  a  conrse 
of  practical  exercises,  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
tme  and  capabilities  of  the  machines.  In  the  woodwork  shop  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion include  a  general  course  on  the  use  of  woodworking  tools,  including  the  elements 
of  engine  pattern  making. 

Engineering  drawing:  In  the  drawing  office  students  arc  tat^^ht  to  make  working 
drawings  from  dimensioned  sketches,  as  well  as  to  make  hand  eketches  from  actual 
examples  of  machine  details.  More  advance<l  students  prepare  drawings,  both  gen- 
eral and  detailed,  from  actual  measurement  of  engines  and  machinee  and  from  original 
designs. 

In  the  design  class  a  <:ourse  of  30  lectures  is  given  on  the  design  of  engine  and 

raaeliine  details. 

The  work  is  principally  carried  on  in  a  building  equipped  with  a  25- 
hundredweight  open-hearth  steel  furnace,  complete  with  gas  producer, 
hydraulic  cranes,  forced-draft  appliances,  and  falling- weight  test;  a  50- 
ton  testing  machine,  complete  with  tensile  torsion,  crushing,  and  trans- 
verse gear;  a  crucible-steel  house,  melting  holes,  pothouse,  and  pot- 
making  tools.  There  is  a  flame  and  ore  annealing  furnace  for  the 
production  of  malleable  iron  castings  and  the  annealing  of  steel  cast- 
ings and  an  iron  cupola,  drying  stove,  and  all  appliances  necessary 
for  the  production  of  green  and  dry  sand  castings.  The  laboratory  is 
fitted  with  modern  apparatus  for  metallurgical  analysis,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  rapid  and  accurate  chemical  examination  of  iron  and  steel, 
fuel,  and  refractory  materials;  also  a  complete  pyrometric  installation 
and  specially  designed  appliances  for  the  micrographic  analysis  of 
metals.  General  metallurgy  is  also  covered  in  a  separate  course  deal- 
ing with  metals  (other  than  iron  and  steel)  used  in  the  arts. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  evening  classes  are  of  a  more  varied 
character  than  those  of  the  day  classes  and,  among  others,  inclnde 
electroplating,  carpentry  and  joinery,  plumbing,  building  construo- 
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The  school  year  commences  in  September.  The  sessions  of  the 
evening  cl^es  close  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  those  of  the  day 
classes  extend  to  the  latter  part  of  June. 

The  school  is  managed  by  a  technical  committee,  a  majority  of  which 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  council  of  the  city  of  Sheffield. 

There  are  12  profesaors  and  lecturers.  The  instructors  in  shopwork 
have  had  practical  training.  During  the  session  of  1899-1900,  there 
were  169  students  in  the  day  classes  and  907  in  the  evening  classes. 
The  attendance  in  the  principal  evening  classes  was  as  follows:  Mathe- 
matics, 110;  magnetism  and  electricity,  108;  electrical  engineering, 
192;  machine  construction  and  drawing,  169;  applied  mechanics,  82; 
steam  engine,  121;  engineering  workshops,  S-t;  lectures  on  iron  and 
steel,  70;  lectures  on  fuel,  31;  electroplating,  17;  building  construc- 
tion, 133;  plumbers'  classes  (lectures  and  geometry),  42;  carpentry 
and  joinery,  84;  photography,  15;  telegraphy  and  telephony,  20. 

The  revenue  of  the  school  is  derived  principally  from  grants  from 
the  city  of  Sheffield,  the  county  councils,  the  Drapers'  Company  of 
London,  and  from  tuition  fees.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  j'car 
ending  June  30,  1900,  was  £9,765  (^7,521). 

The  benefits  which  have  followed  the  establishment  of  the  school 
are  said  to  be  of  a  general  character.  The  school  has  increased  the 
intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  working  classes  generally  and  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  toward  promoting  industrial,  educational, 
and  social  development  in  the  community.  For  a  time  the  school  had 
some  trouble  with  local  labor  unions  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
plumbing  classes  were  opened  to  aixihitects  and  employees  who  had 
not  served  an  apprenticeship.  There  was  also  some  trouble  during 
the  earlier  years  with  the  steel  workers'  unions,  which  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  metallurgical  classes.  These  controversies  were 
readily  adjusted,  and  now,  it  is  said,  the  school  has  no  stronger  friends 
than  the  trade  unions,  three  members  of  which  are  on  the  council 
committee.  It  is  stated  that  higher  wages,  steadier  employment,  and 
more  rapid  promotion  have  accrued  to  those  who  have  attended  the 
school. 

All  graduates  are  required  to  serve  a  full  period  of  appreiiticesbip 
before  engaging  in  regular  work.  In  the  opinion  of  the  officials  the 
success  of  the  school  has  led  to  improved  shop  training  in  the  vicinity. 

The  school  has  proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect  and  has  attained 
the  end  for  which  it  was  established. 

jsmmiQ  Asm  TEcaEoncAz.  schoox.,  wioan. 

This  school  was  organized  in  1857  and  opened  to  the  public  in  Au- 
gust, 1858.   Classes  in  mining,  geology,  chemistry,  and  mechanics  were 
formed,  and  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people  in 
9257—02  71 
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the  district  was  begun.  The  work  continued  on  these  lines  for  a  nom- 
ber  of  years  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  In  1893  the 
Wigan  technical  school  committee,  the  county  borough  council  of 
Wigan,  and  the  Lancashire  County  Council  undertook  the  joint  man- 
agement of  the  institution.  The  school  committee  gave  the  use  of  the 
school  property,  the  interest  of  an  endowment  fund  of  £5,000  ($24,333), 
and  continued  their  annual  subscriptions;  the  county  borough  council 
gave  the  whole  of  the  amount  received  under  the  local  taxation  (cus- 
toms and  excise)  act  of  1890,  and  the  Itancashire  County  Council  gave 
a  3'early  amount  of  £500  ($2,433)  and  threw  open  their  scholarships 
to  competition  by  residents  of  the  borough  of  Wigan  on  equal  terms 
with  I'csidentji  of  the  county.  This  joint  arrangement  enabled  the 
work  of  the  school  to  be  greatly  enlarged  and  made  it  necessary  that 
lai^er  and  better  accommodations  ^onld  be  provided.  In  1897  the 
managing  director  of  the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  a  concern 
employing  some  10,000  people,  who  had  always  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  Uie  work  of  the  school,  took  the  initiative  in  raising  a  sum  of 
£40,000  ($194,GG0)  with  which  to  build  and  equip  a  mining  and  tech- 
nical college.  This  proposition  met  with  popular  favor,  and  ample 
funds  were  obtained,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  commenced  at 
once  with  the  expectation  that  by  1902  the  work  of  the  school,  which 
heretofore  has  been  conducted  in  buildings  some  distance  apart,  would 
be  transferred  to  a  handsome,  commodious,  and  thoroughly  equipped 
building. 

The  chief  subject  of  instruction  has  always  been  that  of  mining,  and 
the  large  classes  have  comprised  a  substantial  proportion  of  working 
miners.  Claas  lectures  have  been  given  in  mining  on  several  evenings 
in  each  week  according  to  the  syllabus  of  the  science  and  aii  depart- 
ment. Since  the  pa^ng  of  t^e  coal  mines  regulation  act  in  1872, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  intending  colliery  managers  to  obtain  cer- 
tificates by  examination  conducted  by  the  home  office,  special  courses  of 
instruction  have  been  given  on  Satui'days,  and  have  been  well  attended 
by  those  aspiring  to  the  management  of  mines.  During  eack  session 
visits,  on  the  invitation  of  colliery  owners  and  managers,  are  made  to 
collieries  in  the  district,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  obtaining 
personal  information  on  the  best  mining  practice  in  every  dqxirtment. 

In  addition  to  the  mining  department  there  is  a  large  range  of  sub- 
jects In  other  dexxartments.  The  courses  in  the  science  department 
include  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  building  construction  and 
drawing,  chemistry,  magnetism  and  electricity,  machine  construction 
and  drawing,  mathematics,  geometry,  steam,  and  engineering.  The 
technical  courses  embrace  carpentry  and  joinery,  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  In  the  art  school  instruction 
is  given  in  free-hand,  model,  and  perspective  drawing,  light  and  shade 
work,  modeling,  painting,  principles  of  ornament,  and  design.  There 
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are  also  commercial  and  domestic  courses  and  a  manual  course  in 
woodwork  and  wood  carving. 

The  regular  school  year  opens  in  September  and  closes  the  latter 
part  of  June.  There  are  24  instructors.  During  the  session  of 
189&-99  there  were  1,705  individual  students,  making  2,923  class 
enrollments  in  38  departments  and  subjects. 

Hitherto  the  operations  of  the  school  have  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  evening  sessions,  and  as  the  instruction  provided  is  chiefly 
.for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  executive  committee 
strongly  favor  the  continuance  of  this  plan,  as  it  enables  the  students 
to  follow  practical  work  in  the  mine,  mill,  and  steel  works  during  the 
day.  When  the  new  buildings  are  occupied,  it  is  proposed  to  arrange 
a  plan  for  imparting  preliminary  education  on  art,  science,  and  tech- 
nical subjects  during  the  day  to  the  best  scholars  of  the  elementary' 
public  schools  in  the  town  and  district. 

The  benefits  accruing  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  school 
are  of  a  general  character.  Many  of  the  early  students  are  now 
holding  distinguished  positions  in  the  industrial  works  of  the  district. 


In  October,  1821,  this  school  was  opened  under  the  name  of  "The 
School  of  Arts."  Its  announced  pui-pose  was  *'for  tlie  better  educa- 
tion of  the  mechanics  of  Edinburgh  in  such  branches  of  physical 
science  as  are  of  practical  application  in  their  several  trades."  With 
this  general  object  in  view  the  two  leading  classes  then  established  were 
those  in  chemistry  and  mechanical  or  natural  philosophy.  These  have 
continued  to  the  present  to  bo  fundamental  subjects  of  education  in 
the  school.  The  first  session  was  attended  with  great  success,  the 
number  of  students  having  been  452;  and  at  its  close,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  a  number  of  students,  a  class  in  mechanical  drawing 
was  opened  during  the  summer  session.  During  the  first  session  the 
students  organized  among  themselves  a  class  in  higher  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  and  this  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  regular  class  in  mathe- 
matics. For  many  years  no  other  classes  were  added,  but  in  later 
years  the  range  of  the  education  offered  has  been  enlai^ed  until  its 
present  scope  has  been  reached.  Women  were  first  admitted  in  1869. 
The  premises  first  occupied  were  of  a  very  humble  character. 

In  1851  the  Adam  Square  building  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  £2,500 
($12,166),  and  the  institution  took  the  title  of  The  Watt  Institution 
and  School  of  Arts.  Id  1871  this  building  was  pulled  down.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  transfer  the  school  to  ChunbeiB  street,  and  it 
occupied  its  new  buildings  in  the  winter  of  1873-74.  In  1885  the 
school  was  consolidated  with  George  Herriot's  hospital  and  in  1886 
entered  upon  its  present  plan  of  operation  under  its  present-uamo.  ■ 
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This  institution  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  Great  Britain  which 
"was  founded  for  the  expres,s  purpose  of  giving  education  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  to  the  industrial  classes.  As  time  passed  it  entered 
upon  a  much  larger  field  of  education  than  was  contemplated  by  its 
founders,  but  the  management  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  leading  idea 
of  making  its  work  of  real  practical  interest. 

The  fees  charged  for  the  various  courses  vary  according  to  the  course 
taken  and  the  number  of  hours  daily  devoted  to  classes.  The  fees  of 
artisan  students,  or  of  others  who  desire  to  attend  the  day  classes  and 
require  aid  to  do  so,  may  be  remitted  in  whole  or  in  part;  but  appli- 
cants requesting  tliis  I'emission  are  required  to  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  fitness  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  given  at  the  col- 
lege. Students  not  engaged  in  the  trade  to  which  their  studies  apply 
are  charged,  for  some  of  the  courses,  a  greater  fee  than  is  charged 
apprentices  or  workmen. 

The  work  of  the  college  is  divided  into  day  classes  and  evening 
classes,  and  the  courses  of  study  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  out- 
side of  those  properly  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  The 
day  school  offers  instruction  in  mathematics,  physics,  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineering,  mechanics,  chemistry,  commerce,  modern 
languages,  and  to  special  classes  in  agricultural  subiects.  The  even- 
ing school  provides  courses  in  fine  art,  chemistry',  mining,  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  physiology  and  hygiene,  veterinary  science  and 
literary  and  commercial  courses,  as  well  as  those  subjects  mentioned 
under  the  day  school.  Instruction  of  a  technical  character  is  given  in 
a  number  of  trades  and  occupations,  and  brief  outlines  of  these  courses 
follow: 

Metal  working:  These  classes  offer  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in 
fitting,  turning,  machining,  and  eniithing.  The  practical  side  of  the  course  is  given 
epecial  emphasis,  and  students  are  trained  in  the  use  of  the  various  tools  and 
machines,  and  required  to  perfonn  the  operations  usual  in  the  factory  or  workshop. 

Carpentry  and  joinery:  This  class  is  intended  for  persons  actually  engaged  in  the 
trade,  and  with  it  must  be  taken  building  construction  and  geometry,  unless 
the  student  is  already  proficient  ther^n.  The  course  embraces  such  Bubjecta  as  tim- 
ber, tools,  and  labor-aaving  machinery,  drawiug-in  rods  for  frames,  working  draw- 
ings showing  in  detail  the  proper  construction  of  doors,  windows,  stairs,  trusses, 
roofs,  newels,  etc.;  mortises,  tenons,  bevels,  hip  rafters,  etc.,  and  advanced  instruc- 
tion in  the  more  complicated  operations  in  building.  Ample  practical  work  is  given 
throughout  the  course,  and  each  student  is  required  to  design  and  execute  an 
original  piece  of  work  to  submit  to  the  science  and  art  department  before  he  can 
take  t  hat  examination . 

Maflonry  and  brick  work:  The  course  includes  bond  in  brick  work,  hollow  walla, 
bonding  stones,  ashlar,  rubblework;  description,  suitability,  and  preferences  of 
various  stones;  nature  of  limes,  cements,  and  sands;  construction  of  foundations, 
sewers,  stone  stairs,  arches,  and  cornices,  and  workmg  detul  drawings  of  various 
constructive  and  ornamental  features  of  masonry  and  brickwork. 

Plumbing:  This  course  has  been  arranged  with  a  view  of  encouraging  apprentices 
to  take  it  in  its  entirety.  Those  portions  of  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  physics  which 
are  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  work  are  provided  in  ttw  first  jrau^a 
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Btndiefl.  This  year  aleo  incladee  instraction  in  lead  laying,  pipe  bending,  and 
Boldering.  Ttie  work  of  the  second  yearenibraces  laws  of  heat  aa  affecting  materials, 
liqiiide,  and  gaaea,  properties  of  materials,  toole  employed,  solder  and  soldering, 
blowpipe  work,  brazing,  roofing,  traps,  drains,  ventilation,  water  supply,  cisterns, 
closets,  baths,  etc.  Each  student  receives  two  hours'  practical  instruction  each 
week.  These  practical  exercises  include  setting  out,  fixing,  and  laying  platforms, 
domes,  turrets,  and  dormers;  setting  np,  miterii^,  turning,  etc. ;  making  and  fitting 
apparatus;  bending,  supporting,  and  fixing  pipra,  and  linii^  aiuks  and  cisterns. 
There  is  a  course  in  sanitary  science  arranged  to  sopplement  the  course  in  plumbing. 

Cabinet  makii^:  Thia  cIosb  takes  up  all  kinds  of  furniture,  of  which  full  size 
detail  drawings  are  made.  The  various  styles,  such  as  Adams,  Sheraton,  and 
French,  are  dealt  with.  The  work  of  the  clasfi  includes  exercises  in  drawing  cabinet 
and  chair  work  to  scale;  construction  and  setting  out  rods;  information  as  to  woods, 
veneering,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  trade. 

Typography:  Among  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  course  are  type  ratios  in  rela- 
tion to  sizes  of  books  and  prices  of  composition;  the  linotype,  or  other  type  com- 
posing and  distributing  machines;  the  production  of  line  and  half-tone  blocks;  print- 
ing in  colore;  the  principles  of  machine  construction  for  letter-press  printing;  mak- 
ing estimates,  and  the  general  management  of  a  printing  office.  The  necessary 
practU-al  instruction  required  in  the  course  is  not  given  in  the  college,  but  under  the 
Edinburgh  branch  of  the  British  Typographia,  and  j-tudente  in  the  college  are  limited 
to  those  who  have  attended  practical  classes.  Such  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  as  is 
useful  to  printers  is  provided  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Lithography :  The  class  work  of  this  course  is  arranged  with  a  special  view  of  pro- 
viding apprentices  such  elementary  instruction  concerning  materials  and  processes  as 
will  help  them  to  understand  what  they  see  and  do  in  the  workshop.  The  subjects 
included  are  methods  of  patching,  transferring  and  printing,  preparing  work  drawn 
on  stone,  mixing  of  colors  and  proving  chrome  work,  and  ^'arious  devices  employed 
and  details  to  be  attended  to  are  discussed.  Opportunities  for  practical  work  are 
afforded  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

AVatch  and  clock  making:  The  subjects  of  technical  study  iu  this  course  are  thofen 
and  arranged  with  a  view  to  qualifying  students  for  the  City  and  Guilds  examinations, 
and  embnice  time,  characteristic  properties  of  metals  employed,  motors,  calculation 
of  train.^,  friction,  tools,  escapements,  pendulum,  balance  and  balance  spring,  and 
drawing. 

There  la  a  class  in  wiring  and  electrical  fittings  which  is  ari-anged 
for  wiremcn  and  other  workmen  in  electncal  trades.  Instruction  is 
also  given  In  electrical  instrument  making  and  in  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  general  electrical  work.  Systematic  instruction  is  offered 
to  appi*entiocs  in  house  painting,  including  lettering,  graining,  mixing 
material,  cutting  stencil,  etc.  There  are  also  lecture  courses  in  car- 
I'iage  building,  photography,  gas  manufacture,  and  ornament  and 
design. 

The  college  is  tinder  the  control  of  a  board  of  governors  consisting 
of  21  members. 

During  the  year  1899-1000  there  were  enrolled  167  day  students 
and  3,SS6  evening  students.  Of  the  total  number  (539  were  females. 
Some  idea  of  the  class  of  male  students  attending  the  college  may  bo 
had  from  noting  the  trades  from  which  they  are  drawn.  There  were 
in  the  evening  school  411  students  from  building  ti*ades;  489  engineers, 
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metal  workers,  etc.;  101  from  printing  trades;  119  painters;  126 
plumbers,  gas  fitters,  etc.;  more  than  900  clerks,  salesmen,  book- 
keepers, etc. 

The  industries  of  the  city  have  undoubtedly  been  benefited  by  the 
college.  Many  employees  insist  that  boys  i^all  Uke  the  day  course 
in  the  college  before  beginning  their  apprenticeship,  and  offer  to  take 
shorter  terms  of  apprenticeship  in  case  they  do.  While  apprentice- 
ship is  usually  required,  in  many  instances  it  is  merely  nominal. 

Labor  unions  have  always  been  friendly.  They  recognize  the  value 
of  the  training  given,  as  they  observe  the  rapid  rise  of  those  who  have 
received  it 

QLASOOW  ANS  VB8T  OF  BOOXI^ANl)  TXGENIOAZ.  OOLLRQJt, 

OIiASOOW. 

The  main  objects  of  this  college  are  to  afford  a  suitable  education  to 
those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  following  an  industrial  pro- 
fession or  trade,  and  to  train  teachers  for  techni(»1  schools. 

The  college  was  founded  in  1886,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
f  mmed  by  tiic  commissionei*s  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
educational  endowments  (Scotland)  act,  1883,  whereby  Anderson's 
CoUege,  the  Young  chair  of  technical  chemistry  in  connection  with 
Anderson's  College,  the  College  of  Science  and  Arts,  Allan  Glen's 
Institution,  and  the  Atkinson  Ii^titution  were  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  one  governing  body.  Considering  Anderson's  University, 
incorporated  in  1796,  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  college,  it  is  the 
oldest  college  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  chemical  laboratory,  opened 
in  1S30,  was  the  first  public  laboratory  in  Great  Britain. 

Complete  courses  are  provided  in  mathematics,  natural  philoso[^y, 
chemistry,  drawing,  engineering,  and  other  subjects,  and  the  apptics- 
tion  of  these  subjects  to  the  industries  and  arts.  In  the  day  classes 
instruction  is  given  in  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  naval 
ai'chitecture,  electrical  engineering,  architecture,  chemical  engineer- 
ing, metallurgy,  mining  engineering,  mathematics  and  physics,  chem- 
istry; in  the  evening  classes  are  taught  mathematics  and  physics, 
chemistry,  natural  science,  chemical  industries,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, naval  architecture,  metallurgy,  electrical  engineering,  coal  mioing, 
architecture,  and  building  construction. 

Students  16  years  of  age  or  over  are  admitted  to  any  of  the  coHe^ 
classes  in  the  day  school  on  satisfying  the  professors  whose  classes 
they  attend  that  they  are  prepared  to  profit  by  the  instruction  pro 
yided.  Students  under  16  years  of  age  and  those  who  dedre  to  qn^fy 
for  a  diploma  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  Engtish,  mathe- 
matics, and  free-hand  drawing.  Students  desiring  admis^on  to  the 
evening  classes  are  expected  to  have  gone  throogli  a  coarse  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  board  school,  and  to  possess  such  knowledge  w  will  raaUd 
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tiiem  to  profit  by  the  work  of  the  classes.  The  fees  vary  according  to 
the  couree  taken,  but  are  generally  lower  in  evening  classes  than  in 
day  classes.  A  number  of  bursaries,  scholarships,  and  medals  are 
annually  awarded.  These  prizes  vary  in  value  frcan  £2  to  £125  ($9.73 
to  $608)  per  year. 

The  ordinary  courses  of  study  in  day  classes  extend  over  three  years, 
but  arrangements  are  made  for  advanced  students  to  continue  their 
studies  in  any  of  the  laboratories.  The  day  classes  are  complete  in 
themselves  as  far  as  possible,  but  students  are  strongly  advised  to 
attend  such  evening  courses  of  lectures  of  a  practical  nature  as  have  a 
special  bearing  on  the  department  they  may  have  selected.  Students 
are  at  liberty,  however,  to  extend  their  work  beyond  three  y^i-s,  or 
to  vary  its  order,  if  they  find  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  do  so. 

Courses  of  study  in  eveiting  classes  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants 
of  students  engaged  in  the  chief  local  industries.  Each  course  usually 
occupies  four  winter  sessions,  but  may  cover  a  longer  period  if  a 
student  so  prefei-s. 

The  full  day  courses  are  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical,  or 
mining  engineering,  naval  architecture,  architecture,  metallurgy, 
mathematics  and  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  day  classes  also  offer  short  lecture  courses  in  a  number  of 
subjects  of  interest  and  value  to  those  who  have  not  the  time  to  devote 
to  a  full  course. 

The  evening  classes  are  arra.nged  more  particularly  with  a  view  of 
accommodating  those  engaged  in  industrial  occupations.  Some  of  the 
more  important  courses  are  here  outlined: 

Flumbmg:  The  mfitruction  ia  divided  into  two  lecture  courses,  with  accompanyiog 
shop  work.  The  first  course  deala  with  the  properties  and  qualities  of  leads,  ziac, 
tin,  cements,  etc.;  solders  (their  comiMeition  and  use),  fluxes,  soldering  bits,  blow- 
pipe work,  braziDg,  atul  plumber's  tools;  geometry  as  applied  to  plumbing,  cutting 
oat  sheet  lead,  setting  out  work  and  making  working  drawings;  worl^op  arithme- 
tic; roofing,  rain  drainage,  and  otherextemat  plumbers'  work;  varieties  of  trape,  soil 
pipes,  drains,  their  sizes,  materials,  and  coostruction;  water  supply  for  houses,  such 
as  the  construction  of  cisterns  and  their  management  and  care,  water-closets,  baths, 
lavatories,  sinka,  etc. 

The  second  course  enters  into  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  above  subjects  and 
takes  up  in  addition  the  action  <rf  air,  wateni,  acids,  gases,  etc.,  upon  lead,  zinc,  and 
tin;  the  manofactnre  of  metals  into  the  various  forms  in  which  they  are  used  in 
plumbing;  casting  lead  tubes  and  coating  them  internally;  sanitation,  hydrostatics, 
and  hydrodynamics;  principles  of  liot-water  circulation  and  hot-water  heating; 
and  the  various  systems  for  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

The  practical  ehopwork  includes  traps,  bends,  and  pipes;  solder  jointing  by  iron, 
copper,  bolt,  and  blowpipe;  making  and  fitting  up  bath  waste  connections,  and 
lining  cisterns  and  sinks;  roof  work,  platforms,  gutters,  cesspools;  various  forms  of 
Bolder  jointing;  pipe  bending  by  various  methods,  and  other  practical  plumbing 
operatioiu.  No  one  is  admitted  to  the  practical  class  who  is  not  attendii^ir  the  lec- 
tures or  who  has  not  previously  attended  them. 

Sheet-metal  work:  These  classes  are  conducted  in  association  with  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Scottish  Tin  Plate  and  Sheet-Metal  Workers'  Sodety.  an*  tiie 
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instniction  is  of  a  thoroaghly  practical  character.  The  subjecta  embraced  are  draw- 
ing, geometry  in  its  applications  to  sheet-metal  work,  mensan^ion  rules,  patterns 
of  various  kinds,  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  sheet  metals,  tinning  and  galvaniz- 
ing processes,  brazing  and  solderii^;  general  principles  of  hollowing,  planishing, 
stamping,  and  annealing  sheet  metals;  joining  abeet  metals  by  brazed,  soldered, 
riveted,  and  grooved  joints;  baths,  hoods,  domes,  spout  patterns,  pipe  bends,  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  of  metals  and  fuels,  etc.  Ample  practical  work  is  pro- 
vided in  the  well-equipped  workshop.  These  classes  have  been  in  operation  only 
one  year  (1901),  yet  this  course  is  said  to  have  better  attendance  than  any  other 
of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  thorough  course  in  architeoture 
and  building  construction,  which  seems  to  bo  designed  for  architects 
luther  than  mechnnics.  £vei*y  detail  of  building  construction  is 
thoroughly  taught. 

The  department  of  industrial  arts  offers  instruction  in  house  and 
church  decoration,  sign  writing,  imitation  of  woods  and  marbles, 
glass  gilding,  etc. ;  ornamental  work,  lithogiuphic  printing,  furniture 
designing,  and  wood  carving.  Some  of  these  courses  include  practical 
shopwork,  notably  lithographic  printing  and  wood  carving. 

The  institution  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  governors. 

During  the  year  1898-99  there  were  3,786  students  in  attendance  at 
the  college,  of  whom  3,485  were  in  evening  classes  and  301  were  in 
day  classes.  In  the  sheet-metal  classes  there  were  141  theoretical 
students  and  115  who  took  practice  work.  There  were  174  in  the 
theoretical  and  97  in  the  practical  plumbing  classes.  The  classes  in 
architectural  building  bad  409  theoretical  students  and  147  who  took 
special  courses  in  some  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  college  owns  and  occupies  several  buildings,  but  it  has  not 
room  to  accommodate  all  who  desire  to  attend.  A  new  building  is  now 
(1901)  in  prospect  and  a  fund  is  being  raised  for  that  purpose. 

The  work  of  the  college  has  increased  the  intelligence  and  efficiency 
of  the  working  classes  and  has  enabled  them  to  have  steadier  employ- 
ment, more  rapid  advancement,  and  better  wages.  Trade  unions  are 
very  friendly  to  the  institution,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  plumbers 
and  sheet-metal  workers'  associations  have  been  instrumental  in  estf>b- 
lishing  classes  for  their  trades.  The  general  benefits  accruing  to  the 
industries  of  the  locality  are  suggested  by  the  growing  number  of 
students,  and  by  the  fact  that  employers  show  a  preference  for  former 
students. 

Heretofore  the  theoretical  side  of  education  has  been  more  empha- 
sized in  most  of  the  college  work,  but  when  the  prospective  new 
building  is  completed  more  practical  instruction  will  be  given. 

The  income  of  the  college  from  all  sources  for  the  year  1899  was  some- 
what in  excess  of  £25,000  ($121,663),  More  than  £20,000  {«97,330)  of 
this  amount  came  from  endowments  and  public  sources,  only  about 
■£5,000  ^24,333)  having  come  from  fees  from  students. 
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IRELAND. 

Technioal  instruction  has  not  as  yet  made  much  progress  in  In^land, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  return  of  the  department  of  sciericc  and  art,  showing  the 
extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  local  authorities  in  Ireland 
have  applied,  or  are  applying,  funds  to  the  purposes  of  technical  edu- 
cation (including  science,  art,  technical  and  manual  instruftion)  during 
the  year  1898-99,"  shows  that  twelve  local  authonties  made  grants 
under  the  technical  instruction  acts,  and  that  one  of  these  authoi-ities 
is  also  applying  part  of  the  taxes  levied  under  the  public  libraries  acts 
to  teach  technical  education. 

The  moi'o  important  schools  where  tecbnieiil  instruction  is  given  are 
located  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cofk,  Galway,  Pembroke,  and  Limerick. 

Most  of  the  schools  give  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  science 
and  art  department,  and  in  addition  thereto  technical  instruction  is 
also  given  in  the  following  subjects:  Flax  spinning,  linen  and  woolen 
weaving,  plumbing,  carpentry  and  joinery,  pattern  designing,  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  engineering,  dyeing  and  printing,  tailonng,  painting 
and  decorating,  metal-plate  work,  boot  and  shoe  making,  boat  build- 
ing, net  making  and  mending,  lace  making,  embroidery,  milliner}', 
dressmaking,  knitting,  cookery,  laundry  work,  wood  trarving,  etc. 
The  amount  expended  toward  the  maintenance  of  technical  classes  for 
the  session  of  1898-99  was  £4,523  ($22,011),  and  of  this  sum  £3,617 
($17,602)  was  raised  under  the  local  rate  of  1  penny  in  the  pound. 

ATTITUDE  OF  EMPLOYERS,  GRADUATES  OF  TRADE  AND 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  LABOR  UNIONS  TOWARD 
TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  statements  that  follow  present  in  a  condensed  and  summarized 
form  the  opinions  of  employing  proprietors  of  ewtablish meats  in  a 
number  of  leading  industries,  graduates  of  trade  and  technical  schools, 
and  officers  and  representative  members  of  labor  unions  in  regard  to 
industrial  education.  The  information  was  obtained  from  representa- 
tive persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country  through  pei-sonal  visits 
of  agents  of  this  Department.  The  statements  made  set  forth  the 
opinions  of  the  persons  responding  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Depart- 
ment, just  as  the  statements  of  the  preceding  portions  of  this  chapter 
in  regard  to  the  schools  are  largely  the  opinions  of  the  school  officials. 
The  persona  personally  interested  in  the  subject  thus  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  no  case  should  these  criticisms  or  opinions  be  considered  as 
emanating  from  this  Department. 
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ATTirnSS  OF  E3CPIiOT£SS. 

BOOT  AKD  SHOE  INDUSTRY. 

Technical  schools  are  provin^r  to  be  of  great  ad^'antage  to  this  indus- 
try. Thej  have  raised  the  uverage  value  of  the  workman  to  his 
employer,  and  consequently  students  and  graduates  are  more  sought 
after  and  receive  higher  remuneration.  It  is  said  that  further  pro- 
vision for  special  education  in  the  trade  would  enlarge  and  improve 
the  industry,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  failure  to  make  such 
provision  will  result  in  injury  to  the  business. 

It  is  admitted  by  some  that  the  American  shoe  manufacturer  can 
produce  his  goods  at  less  cost  than  his  English  competitor  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  comparatively  higher  wi^os.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  American  workman  can  do  more  work  in  a  given 
time,  while  the  factory  is  better  organized  and  consequently  can  turn 
out  a  greater  production  with  a  given  number  of  operatives.  The 
cure  for  this  difference  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  workmen  of 
the  two  countries  is  thought  to  be  technical  ti'aining^.  One  manu^- 
turer  says: 

English  workmen  have  persisted  in  applying  old  and  wom-ont 
principles  to  modem  industry,  while  the  Yankee  workman  endeavors 
to  operate  his  machine  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  the  only  limit  to  ita 
protluctivo  capacity  is  the  relative  ability  of  the  operatives.  Indus- 
trial training  must  be  provided  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  practical 
working  of  modem  machinery  to  foremen  and  workmen  generally. 
If  technical  education  had  been  adopted  twenty  years  ago,  mstead  of 
being  talked  about,  there  would  have  been  much  greater  improvement 
in  production,  *  *  *  and  the  trade  as  a  whole  would  nave  been 
in  a  much  better  position  than  it  is  to-day  to  compete  in  the  mutual 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  best  workmen  are  those  who  have  had  shop  training  supple- 
mented by  technical  school  training.  There  are  few  apprentices  in 
the  trade,  and  all  arrangements  concerning  apprenticeships  are  usually 
made  to  conform  to  union  rules.  There  is  never  anj'  interference,  so 
long  as  the  number  of  boys  (not  apprentices)  is  kept  within  the  agreed 
limit.  Only  extraordinary  boys  will  learn  the  ti*ade  thoroughly  iti 
tiie  factory.  Specialization  of  work  makes  it  next  to  impossible  to 
learn  more  than  is  found  in  the  particular  departments  in  which  they 
are  employed.  There  is  no  systematic  instruction  in  the  shop,  and 
the  learner  follows  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily  work. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

The  weight  of  testimony  among  builders,  and  especially  among 
master  plumbers,  is  to  the  effect  that  technical  schools  have  increased 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  workmen.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  some  communities  the  facilities  already  provided  are  not  fully  util- 
ized by  the  workmen,  it  is  thought  that  further  provision  for  technical 
instruction  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  industry  genemlly.  (^qqqIp 
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While  shop  training  is  absolutely  essential  to  an  acquaintance  with 
practical  routine  work,  yet  it  is  difficult,  and  in  most  cases  impossible, 
to  learn  a  trade  thoroughly  in  a  shop.  Apprentices  arc  required  to 
act  rather  as  helpers  to  regular  journe^'mcn,  and  unless  the  appren- 
tice us  a  "pusher"  he  serves  thus  until  lie  is  21  years  of  age,  and 
remains  a  laborer  or  unskilled  hand.  These  conditions  make  school 
training  necessary,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  most  perfect 
system  of  training  consists  in  both  school  and  shop  instruction,  lu 
most  cases  the  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  trade  unions,  and  the  hitter  do  not  put  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  apprentice. 

Some  employers  contend  that  school  training  should  not  shoi-ton  the 
regular  period  of  apprenticeship,  while  others  think  that  faithful 
attendance  upon  a  good  technical  school  should  entitle  the  apprentice 
to  a  reduction  of  from  one  to  three  yeara  from  the  regular  term. 


CARRIAGE  BUILDIXG. 

A  director  in  one  of  the  most  prominent  coach  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  London  says  that  technical  training  has  stimulated  tlie  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  workmen  in  their  trade;  it  has  developed  liieir 
intelligence  and  made  them  quick  to  perceive  and  ready  to  adopt  new 
methods;  their  character  has  been  improved;  and  they  are  therefore 
of  more  value  to  employers,  and  get  better  pay  and  more  peraianent 
employment.  Additional  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  workmen  to 
attend  technical  schools,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  would  be  beneficial 
if  attendance  were  made  compulsory. 

The  best  training  is  that  of  the  shop  and  school  combined.  In  the 
shop  one's  time  should  be  devoted  to  rapid  execution  of  work,  and 
this  docs  not  permit  instruction.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  train- 
ing in  the  shop,  and  there  are  few  apprentices  in  the  coach -building 
trade  in  London.  School  instruction  should  not  shorten  the  time 
which  a  learner  should  serve  in  a  shop.  Manual  ability  can  only  be 
tested  and  proved  by  shop  experience. 

DYEING. 

One  man  engaged  in  this  business  says  that  the  industry  can  not 
be  enlarged  or  improved  by  further  provision  for  techuical  educa- 
tion, and  another  one  says  it  can.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  sound 
technical  training  is  very  valuable  in  connection  with  shop  training. 
In  ordinary  practical  work  shop  training  alone  is  adequate,  except  in 
giving  a  knowledge  of  cbemiatry,  and  this  must  be  acquired  in  some 
school.  Shop  training  is  given  only  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  work.  Trade  instruction  ^ould  not  shorten  the  terms 
of  apprenticeship,  except  in  special  cases.  T-iabor  unions  do  not  inter- 
fere with  apprenUooships  in  this  industry. 
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FURNITURE  AND  CABINETMAKING. 

The  representative  of  an  upholstering  establishment  says  that  trade 
BchoolH  relating  to  this  industry  are  of  too  recent  establishment  to 
show  much  effect  upon  workmen.  It  is  his  opinion  that  technical 
training  for  foremen,  workmen,  and  designers  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  business,  and  that  unless  better  provision  is  made  for  such 
training  in  the  immediate  future  the  industry  must  suffer. 

The  ideal  training  is  shop  practice  supplemented  by  technical 
instruction,  but  the  school  tmning  should  not  shorten  the  term  of 
apprenticeship.  There  has  t*een  no  conflict  with  labor  unions  as  to 
the  number  of  apprentices,  but  the  unions  are  sometimes  extremely 
arbitrary  as  to  the  time  when  a  boy  shall  be  advanced  to  the  stage  of 
an  "improver."  The  mechanical  training  in  the  shop  is  good,  but 
unless'  a  youth  is  acquisitive  he  gains  little  technical  knowledge. 
There  is  little  system  in  shop  training  in  this  industry. 

HOUSE  DECORATING. 

This  industry  has  been  improved  by  technical  schools,  although  in 
communities  where  the  schools  are  of  recent  origin  the  improvement 
is  not  so  marked.  The  schools  develop  intelligence  in  their  pupils, 
and  consequently  give  to  the  trade  workmen  who  are  of  more  value  to 
employers.  Their  superiority  is  appreciated  and  they  are  soon  ablo 
to  command  full  wages.  Further  provision  for  technical  instruction 
would  benefit  the  industry  in  general,  and  it  would  be  of  special 
advantage  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  trade.  Education  begets  and 
cultivates  higher  ideals,  and  if  it  is  not  provided  there  is  danger,  some 
believe,  of  the  industry  going  backward.  Others  feel  that  there  will 
always  be  men  who  will  find  their  way  to  the  front,  whether  there  are 
schools  or  not. 

Lack  of  systematic  training  in  the  shops  makes  it  essential  for  the 
apprentice  to  attend  a  technical  school.  Shop  training  is  of  most 
importance,  and  in  exceptional  cases  is  sufficient,  but  the  majority  of 
workmen  would  be  benefited  by  a  supplementary  technical  coui-se  in 
a  good  school.  In  most  branches  of  this  business  the  number  of 
apprentices  is  limited  by  trade  unions,  but  the  limitation  varies  indif- 
ferent localities.  Apprentices  are  usually  bound  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  21  3'ears,  the  apprentice  usually  beginning  at  the  age  of  15,  thus 
making  the  term  six  years.  There  is  a  feeling  that  kbor  unions  are  too 
exacting  with  reference  to  apprentices.  As  has  been  intimated,  the 
tiades  do  not  afford  adequate  instruction  for  learners.  Competition 
compels  employers  to  consider  first  their  own  interests,  and  this 
frequently  conflicts  with  the  interests  of  the  apprentice. 

Boys  who  have  spent  a  year  in  a  technical  school  should  have  that 
much  time  deducted  from  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  but  no  amount 
of  school  training  can  entirely  take  the  place  of  a  practical  training 
under  the  highly  varying  conditions  to  be  met  in  shop  work. 
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The  special  education  provided  for  some  of  the  trades  in  this  indus- 
try has  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  style  of  products  and 
methods  of  work,  and  it  has  increased  the  wage-earning  power  of 
those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  Further  provision  for  trade 
and  technical  instruction  would  certainly  improve  the  industry,  and  if 
such  provision  is  not  made  it  is  thought  that  it  will  suffer  from  the 
competition  of  those  countries  that  are  more  advanced  in  their  methods 
of  technical  and  scientific  instruction. 

Some  trades  provide  the  apprentice  with  adequate  instruction,  but 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  system  most  of  them  do  not,  the  instruction 
being  usually  dependent  upon  workmen  under  whom  the  apprentice 
serves.  Opinion  among  employers  is  about  equally  divided  as  to 
whether  school  instruction  shoi'tens  the  term  of  apprenticeship  or  not. 
All  agree  that  the  ideal  trade  training  is  a  combination  of  school 
instruction  and  shop  practice. 


Technical  schools  have  been  generally  beneficial  to  workingmen  in 
the  metal  trades.  The  apprentice  who  has  been  to  a  school  comes  to 
his  work  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  and  with  a  greater 
intelligence  than  his  fellows.  The  school  has  enlarged  his  ability  to 
understand  and  take  hold  of  his  work,  it  has  improved  him  in  charac- 
ter, elevated  him  as  a  man,  and  therefore  made  him  more  useful  to  his 
employer,  besides  enabling  him  to  command  better  wages.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  found  an  employer  who  has  not  been  so  favorably 
impressed  with  the  work  done  by  the  schools,  but  such  are  rare. 

Among  a  large  proportion  of  employers  there  is  a  conviction  that 
this  industry  could  be  improved  by  further  provision  for  technical 
education,  and  that  the  business  will  suffer  if  such  provision  is  not 
made.  Others  say  they  would  like  to  see  further  results  from  the 
schools  already  established  before  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  establishing  more. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  shop  and  school  combined  afford 
the  ideal  training.  Shop  training  alone  leaves  the  workman  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  foreman.  He  may  be  a  good  workman,  capable 
of  rendering  satisfactory  service  in  that  line  where  he  has  had  ample 
experience,  but  take  him  away  from  this  and  he  will  fail,  while  a  tech- 
nical man  would  have  no  difficulty  in  su<K;eeding.  Shop  training  alone 
does  not  sufficiently  develop  the  workman's  mental  power,  and  under 
modern  shop  methods  thorough  training  is  impossible. 

In  some  localities  labor  unions  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to 
one  for  every  four  journeymen.  The  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  is 
five  years — from  16  to  21  years  of  age— and  this  is  not  considered  too 
long.    A  few  shops  have  an  arranged  system  of  training  foe  their 
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appi*cntices,  but  in  most  places  the  apprentice  g^oes  through  the  ordi- 
nary I'outine  of  the  shop  in  the  manner  that  is  most  valuable  to  the 
employer.  For  the  ordinary  workman  this  is  thought  to  be  sufficient, 
but  for  those  who  aspire  to  higher  positions  as  foremen  or  superin- 
tendents it  is  inadequate. .  It  is  not  considered  wise  to  shorten  the 
term  of  apprenticeship  because  of  any  technical  training  an  apprentice 
may  have  had.  It  is  best  for  him  to  serve  the  full  term,  for  by  so 
doing  he  will  gain  enough  to  compensate  him  for  the  time  spent. 

MODELING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Technical  training,  it  is  said,  makes  a  workman  more  intelligent, 
careful,  and  skillful,  thus  securing  for  the  trained  workman  a  better 
remuneration,  save  in  cases  where  trade  unions  require  that  all  men 
shall  be  paid  the  same  wages  regardless  of  their  ability.  Further 
provision  for  technical  and  industrial-art  education  would  enlarge  and 
improve  this  industry,  and  it  will  suffer  unless  such  provision  is  made. 

Both  technical  instruction  and  shop  training  are  necessaiy  to  make 
a  good  workman.  The  value  of  shop  training  depends  largely  upon 
ihe  individual.  lie  may  get  his  trade  in  a  shop,  but  the  artistic  side 
foid  the  teqhnique  of  the  trade  must  be  learned  at  school. 

PRIJTTING  A5D  PUBLISHING. 

Some  employers  in  this  industry  say  that  technical  training  for 
printers  has  not  had  time  to  show  results,  but  they  are  hopeful  of 
much  good  from  this  source  in  the  future.  Others,  who  seem  to  have 
had  more  extended  observation  and  experience,  say  that  technical 
schools  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  industry.  They  turn  out  better 
equipped  workmen,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  an  apprentice 
knows  of  the  nature  of  his  trade  the  higher  wages  he  can  command. 
Wliile  the  schools  now  in  existence  are  doing  much  for  the  betterment 
of  the  industry,  the  establishment  of  more  schools  and  better  &cili- 
taes  in  those  already  established  would  bring  still  greater  benefiU, 
and  it  is  thought  that  failure  to  make  such  further  provision  will 
undoubtedly  cause  the  industry  to  suffer.  Xhb  is  espedally  true  in 
color  work.  In  some  localities  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  printers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  now  offered  by  tlie 
schools. 

Labor  unions  generally  limit  the  niunber  of  apprentices  in  such 
trades  as  competitors,  pressmen,  stereotypers,  and  machine  tenders, 
and  where  the  unions  do  not  fix  a  limit  custom  does.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  fixed  by  the  unions  is  seven  years.  This  is  not  gener- 
ally regarded  as  too  long,  but  one  man  says  it  is  absurdly  so,  and 
thinks  for  technically  trained  apprentices  tiie  time  should  be  reduced 
to  four  or  five  years.  It  is  affirmed  that  shop  training  alone  does  not 
make  all-round  good  workmen.   In  some  instances  this  is  due  to  the 
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apprentice  failiog  to  realize  the  importance  of  be<x>niiDg  thoroughly 
efScient;  while  in  other  cases  it  is  because  the  shop  does  not  afford 
opportunities  to  learn  anything  pertaining  to  the  trade  outside  of 
the  particular  department  in  which  the  apprentice  happens  to  be 
placed.  The  training  in  the  shop  is  usually  not  systematic.  The 
departmental  division  of  work  does  not  permit  an  apprentice  to  pass 
through  all  that  the  printer  should  know,  and  it  thus  becomes  neces- 
sary for  him  to  attend  a  school  if  he  expects  to  become  thoroughly 
1  skilled  in  his  trade. 

SCIENTLFIO  INSTRUMENTS. 

One  of  the  best-known  firms  engaged  in  this  business  in  England  id 
so  impressed  with  tlie  value  of  technical  education  that  it  has  a  reading 
room  in  its  factory  and  supplies  technical  books  and  periodicals  for 
its  employees,  and  encourages  them  to  study  at  the  various  evening 
technical  schools  of  the  town  by  paying  the  tuition  fees  in  all  approved 
cases.  The  men  in  this  establishment  are  all  shop-trained,  but  many 
of  them  have  also  attended  evening  classes  in  technical  schools.  While 
these  classes  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting  a  more  intelligent 
interest  in  the  firm's  business,  it  is  thought  that  they  would  be  much 
more  useful  if  they  dealt  with  matters  more  closely  related  to  the 
daily  duties  of  the  workmen.  Many  of  the  men  study  drawing, 
which  is  valuable  to  any  workman;  but  it  is  more  important  for  them 
to  know  the  properties  of  the  materials  they  use  and  the  scientific 
principles  which  underlie  the  physical  changes  they  undergo.  This 
kind  of  education  explains  to  the  intelligent  workman  the  secrets  that 
are  just  beneath  the  surface  of  his  daily  work. 

This  firm  has  always  had  the  most  pleasant  relations  with  trade 
unions.  There  is  a  regular  system  of  apprentice  training,  but  it  is 
not  deemed  sufficient  to  make  high-grade  workmen.  Apprentices  are 
paid  wages  from  the  start,  which  are  increased  each  year  during  the 
tern  of  fire  years.  As  schools  are  at  present  conducted  it  is  not 
thought  that  any  shortening  of  the  apprenticeship  term  should  be 
made  on  account  of  the  school  training. 

TANNING  AND  CUREYIKG. 

The  effect  of  trade  education  is  scarcely  noticeable  as  yet  in  this 
industry,  but  it  is  ttiought  that  it  can  be  both  enlarged  and  improved 
by  a  wise  and  substantial  provision  of  trade  instruction.  Without 
such  provision  the  industry  may  suffer,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  competing  countries  where  technical  instruction  is  more  largely 
provided  for. 

A  combination  of  school  and  shop  training  is  certainly  the  prefer- 
able method  of  learning  a  trade.  The  old  apprentice  system  has 
largely  died  out   Specializing  enables  a  boy  to  learn  only  in  a  few 
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deimrtmenU,  and  no  apprentice  learns  the  whole  trade.  School  train- 
ing should  not  shorten  the  term  of  apprenticeship. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

Generally  good  results  have  come  to  the  textile  industries  through 
technical  education,  and  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  workmen 
have  been  increased.  This  is  specially  noticeable  among  designers 
and  pattern  makers.  They  show  better  taste  in  color  arrangement, 
more  variety  in  design,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  better  work.  Overseers 
and  weavers  have  gained  a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  their  work. 
These  accomplishments  make  them  more  valuable  to  their  employera, 
and  consequently  they  command  better  ^sigos.  There  has  been  gen- 
eral improvement  in  British  goods,  both  in  design  and  quality,  and  a 
general  tendency  toward  higher  wages,  but  it  is  difficult  to  saj'  how 
far  these  conditions  are  due  to  the  influence  of  technical  schools. 

Manufacturers  generally  feel  that  this  industry  can  be  profitably 
enlarged  and  improved  by  a  further  provision  for  technical  educa- 
tion, though  occasionally  one  is  found  who  thinks  otherwise.  Those 
who  advocate  more  schools  feel  that  they  arc  necessary  to  maintain 
the  present  advanced  position  occupied  hy  the  British  textile  trade 
and  to  prevent  comparative  retrogression.  One  says  that  without 
such  further  provision  "Continental  and  Yankee  competition  will 
run  away  with  the  trade."  Another  says  that  the  "whole  textile 
industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  suffers  now  from  a  lack  of  such 
provision."  Still  another  thinks  that  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from 
more  schools  are  i-ather  indirect,  and  will  come  as  a  result  of  a  rise  in 
general  intelligence. 

The  ideal  training  is  agreed  to  be  a  combination  of  the  shop  and 
school,  and  this  tiuining  is  generally  considered  most  valuable  if  taken 
concurrently.  It  is  felt  by  some  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  over- 
estimate the  advantages  of  technical  education.  It  is  not  believed 
that  a  man  could  become  an  expert  designer,  f6r  instance,  with  only 
school  experience  and  Outside  private  practice.  Such  a  man  could 
produce  intricate  and  complex  designs,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  he 
could  introduce  cloths  of  merchantable  styles  without  having  experi- 
ence in  a  designing  room. 

One  of  the  most  substantial  friends  of  technical  education  in  Great 
Britain  and  a  man  of  long  and  broad  experience  says:  "The  youth 
who  has  studied  drawing,  together  with  tlie  science  applicable  to  his 
work,  other  things  being  equal,  has  invariably  taken  the  higher  posi- 
tion. His  technical  training  has  qualified  him  for  promotion  or 
enabled  him  to  step  out  of  his  particular  ti'ack  and  enter  another 
which  gave  him  more  scope  for  his  acquirements.  *  •  *  Tha 
textile  industry  might  be  enlarged  and  improved  by  artistic  and  scien- 
tific training  on  the  ^rt  of  all  those  concerned  with  the  designing, 
dyeing,  and  finishing  of  the  cloth." 
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Training  in  tlie  shops  and  factories  is  generally  unsystematic  and 
inadequate.  A  learner  acquires  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  work  done  in 
his  department,  but  outside  of  that  he  gains  but  little.  Shop  training 
is  conducted  with  a  view  to  business  advantage  rather  than  to  training 
apprentices.  In  some  instances  apprenticeship  is  made  unduly  long 
and  difficult  by  labor  unions,  while  in  many  others  such  is  not  the 
case.  Certain  trade  secrets  are  jealously  guarded  by  the  unions,  and 
are  reluctantly  imparted  to  apprentices.  There  is  much  division  of 
sentiment  among  employers  as  to  whether  technical  training  should 
shorten  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  Some  are  emphatic  in  declaring 
that  it  should,  while  others  advocate  the  old  apprentice  teim  of  six  or 
seven  years. 

WATCHMAKING. 

Technical  schools  have  resulted  in  good  for  this  business.  There  is 
need,  however,  for  more  schools,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  industry 
will  suffer  if  they  are  not  provided.  Boj's  who  go  into  the  shops  to 
learn  this  trade  ai'e  put  under  selected  men,  who  are  paid  to  instruct 
them,  but  this  shop  work  should  be  supplemented  by  technical  train- 
ing. One  firm  places  such  a  high  estimate  upon  the  value  of  technical 
training  that  it  has  for  some  years  given  time  to  apprentices  during 
working  hours  to  attend  afternoon  classes  in  a  technical  school  two 
days  in  the  week,  and  it  also  pays  their  school  fees.  They  have  expe- 
rienced good  results  from  this  generous  course. 

ATTZTUDE  07  QIIASUATES  OF  TBADE  AlTD  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

The  reason  given  by  the  graduates  in  this  trade  for  taking  a  uourao 
of  instruction  in  a  technical  school  was  that  they  wished  to  learn  the 
theory  of  construction  and  to  become  more  proficient  in  the  practical 
side  of  the  trade.  They  had  served  full  terms  of  apprenticeship  before 
attending  school,  but  upon  being  graduated  they  obtained  better  posi- 
tions and  were  able  to  command  higher  wages.  Their  school  training 
has  been  a  benefit  to  them,  and  they  would  send  their  sons  to  technical 
schools  to  prepare  them  for  a  trade.  Eveiy  boy  should  have  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  his  trade,  for  without  it  he 
can  not  become  a  thorough  mechanic  or  be  qualified  to  fill  positions  of 
responsibility. 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS. 

A  belief  that  the  school  offered  the  fullest  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
good  practical  and  theoretical  education,  a  desire  to  become  equal 
with  companions  in  the  same  trade,  and  the  convincing  arguments 
of  former  students  are  reasons  assigned  for  taking  instruction  in  tech- 
nical schools.  While  all  the  persons  answering  these  inquiries 
9257—02  73 
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were  ^ployed  during  the  time  they  vcre  in  school,  yet  the  fact 
that  they  attended  schools  and  commanded  the  support  of  the  school 
autiioritiea  vas  the  occasion  of  their  securing  higher  positions  and 
better  remuneration. 

The  electrical  business  is  so  new  that  the  trades  are  not  generally 
organized  and  apprenticeships  are  not  common.  In  some  localities 
where  apprenticeships  are  required  the  term  is  seven  years. 

Those  who  hare  been  trained  in  technical  schools  are  firm  believers 
in  that  kind  of  education.  In  the  school  a  pupil  will  inevitably  learn 
how  and  why  things  are  done  much  better  than  in  a  place  where  out- 
put  is  the  chief  consideration.  Another  great  advantage  is  that  he  is 
thrown  into  contact  with  so  many  persons  holding  advanced  opinions 
that  he  can  not  fail  to  be  benefited  thereby. 

ELECTRO PLATEBS. 

One  graduate  says  that  after  six  years*  apprenticeship  in  a  good  shop 
he  was  convinced  that  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  principles 
underlying  the  trade,  and  therefore  he  attended  a  technical  school  to 
perfect  and  broaden  his  knowledge.  Another  went  to  a  school  to  learn 
the  science  of  the  trade  because  it  could  not  be  learned  in  a  shop. 
One  of  the  persons  reporting  is  the  son  of  an  employer,  and  therefore 
did  not  have  to  depend  upon  any  outside  influence  to  secure  and  hold  a 
position.  Another  says  that  the  school  authorities  put  him  in  com- 
munication with  employers,  and  that  the  certificate  given  by  the  school 
was  taken  as  evidence  of  his  ability.  His  school  training  has  resulted 
in  higher  wages  and  more  rapid  promotion  than  would  have  been  the 
case  otherwise,  and  ho  mentioned  other  graduates  whose  school  train- 
ing has  brought  equally  good  results. 

Every  boy  should  attend  a  good  technical  school  to  learn  the  scien- 
tific principles  of  the  trade  he  wishes  to  follow.  Technical  instruction 
can  not  be  efficiently  given  in  a  shop,  because  there  is  no  time  to  devote 
exclusively  to  regular,  systematic  instruction. 

MACMIXISTS. 

Generally  speaking,  the  graduates  reporting  under  this  bead  had 
but  one  object  in  taking  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  technical  school. 
They  desired  to  become  finished  workmen  and  to  fit  themselves  to  fill 
responsible  positions  in  the  trade,  but  in  order  to  do  this  they  found  t^t 
it  would  be  necessary  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  and 
training  than  could  be  had  in  the  ordinary  workshop.  Some  recog- 
nized, too,  the  general  broadening  influence  of  technical  education  of 
any  kind,  and  felt  that  their  evenings  could  not  be  better  spent  than  in 
systematic  study. 

Nearly  all  the  graduates  were  employed  either  as  journeymen  or  as 
apprentices  during  the  day,  while  pursuing  their  studies  at  night. 
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Those  who  attended  day  classes  readily  found  employment  when 
g^radaated.  The  school  authorities  generally  interested  themselves 
in  finding  positions  for  those  who  had  none,  and  better  ones  for  those 
already  at  work. 

All  graduates  were  obliged  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  before  being 
engaged  as  regular  workmen,  but  in  a  few  instances  the  time  was 
from  six  months  to  two  years  shorter  than  the  usual  term.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  their  school  training  has  resulted  in  higher 
and  better-paying  positions  and  more  rapid  promotion  than  would 
have  been  the  case  otherwise,  and  they  are  so  well  pleased  with  their 
own  success  that  they  are  all  either  present  or  prospective  patrons  of 
the  schools.  Among  the  reasons  which  are  assigned  for  sending  a 
boy  to  a  technical  school  are  the  following:  The  school  gives  a  boy 
good  groundwork  in  the  pnnciples  of  the  trade;  his  mind  is  developed 
and  he  is  lifted  above  the  necessity  of  forever  remaining  just  an  ordi- 
nary workmen;  school  training  is  necessary  to  make  a  thoroughly 
practical  workmen;  it  makes  it  easier  to  advance  quickly  in  the  shop; 
and  it  qualifies  a  boy  to  avail  himself  of  many  opportunities  which 
otherwise  would  be  closed  to  him. 

MECHANICAL  DRAFTSMEN. 

A  desire  for  better  preparation  for  practical  work  and  ambition  to 
rise  to  high  positions  in  the  trade  are  the  principal  reasons  given  by 
this  group  of  graduates  for  taking  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  tech- 
nical school.  Most  of  them  were  employed  in  drafting  rooms  and  saw 
the  necessity  for  the  theoretical  training  afforded  by  the  schools,  and 
some  were  advised  by  their  "  employers  to  attend  the  evening  classes. 
Nearly  all  have  secured  better  positions  as  a  result  of  their  school 
training.  It  is  customary  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  from  five  to 
seven  years,  but  in  some  cases  graduates  were  allowed  a  reduction  of 
two  years  from  the  regular  period.  Having  experienced  the  value  of 
technical  training  themselves,  these  men  would  send  their  sons  to  a 
technical  school  to  prepare  them  for  a  trade.  In  the  school  a  boy  gets 
the  theoi'y  of  his  trade  together  with  sufficient  practice  to  demonstrate 
its  application  to  actual  work;  his  reasoning  powers  arc  developed  and 
he  is  better  pi*epared  for  the  varying  conditions  of  the  shop.  With 
shop  training  alone  he  seldom  gets  more  than  a  \'ague  knowledge  of 
fbeoretical  principles,  and  consequently  is  not  so  well  qualified  to 
advance  in  his  trade. 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

Graduates  in  this  trade  attended  technical  schools  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  best  technical  methods  and  to  make  themselves  proficient 
in  high-class  work.  In  some  oases  the  fact  that  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion hod  been  taken  in  the  trade  proved  of  assistance  in  securing 
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higher  and  better-paying  positions  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  The  tei*m  of  apprenticeship  is  six  years  and  this  m  not 
shortened -by  reason  of  school  training. 

Boys  are  advised  to  take  advantage  of  trade  and  technical  schools, 
because  they  can  there  get  a  better  knowledge  of  the  technique  and  of 
high-class  work  than  can  be  had  in  the  ordinary  shop.  Furthermore, 
it  is  said  that  a  large  x>ercentage  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  trade  are 
not  well  grounded  in  the  theory  and  science  of  it,  and  therefore  are 
not  qualified  to  give  instruction,  even  though  they  are  so  disposed. 

PATTERN  MAKERS. 

The  men  in  this  trade  attended  technical  schools  to  gain  thorough 
instruction  in  theoretical  principles  which  would  enable  them  to  become 
more  proficient  and  make  more  rapid  progress  in  practical  work.  Ail 
were  employed  while  attending  school,  but  after  completing  their 
studies  they  secured  higher  and  better-paying  positions.  The  usual 
period  of  apprenticeship  is  five  years  and  no  allowance  is  made  for 
school  training.  All  these  graduates  are  heartily  in  favor  of  school 
training  for  boys  who  are  to  engage  in  trades.  It  is  said  that  in 
school  a  boy  gets  a  good  training  in  the  theory  of  his  trade  and  learns 
the  best  way  to  set  about  doing  his  work,  besides  getting  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  which  can  not  be  had  in  the  average 
workshop. 

PLUMBERS. 

Apprentices  in  this  trade  attended  plumbing  classes  for  technical 
instruction  and  to  get  a  broader  experience  in  practical  work.  This 
training  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  those  who  received  it  One 
man  says  that  when  his  employer  found  out  the  character  of  work  he 
was  doing  in  school  he  was  immediately  promoted  to  a  hetter  position 
at  higher  wages. 

A  formal  apprenticeship  of  from  five  to  seven  years  is  required, 
which  is  shortened  in  some  instances  for  those  who  attend  a  technical 
school,  though  labor  unions  sometimes  object  to  tliis. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  boys  should  attend  technical  schools,  as 
they  teach  the  use  of  tools  and  provide  abundant  material  for  practice 
work.  The  instructors  are  practical  workmen,  and  the  student  gains 
a  far  better  knowledge  of  the  trade  than  can  be  acquired  under  shop 
training  alone. 

SHOEMAKERS. 

The  two  graduates  reporting  for  this  industry  had  learned  one  or 
more  of  the  operations  in  shoemaking  before  entering  school.  They 
attended  school  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of 
the  various  kinds  of  leather  and  the  constaruction  and  operation  of 
differant  kinds  of  machinery  so  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  fill 
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better  positions.  The  desired  result  has  been  realized,  both  men  hav- 
ing been  promoted  to  positions  as  foremen,  and  in  each  case  the  pro- 
motion is  attributed  to  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  school.  They 
would  send  their  sons  to  a  technical  school  to  prepare  them  for  the 
tinde,  because  they  believe  that  technical  training  is  necessary  to 
enable  a  workman  to  apply  his  practical  knowledge  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Furtheimore,  <iie  workman  who  has  learned  the  operations  of 
different  machines  as  taught  in  the  school  has  a  better  chance  to  secure 
steady  employment  and  more  rapid  promotion. 

TEXTILE  WORKERS. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  attending  trade  and  technical  schools  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  To  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  trade; 
to  become  more  skillful  workmen;  to  increase  earning  capacity,  and 
to  get  that  theoretical  knowledge  which  can  not  be  obtained  in  a  mill. 

All  the  persons  reporting  were  engaged  in  mills  while  attending  the 
schools,  but  the  fact  that  they  attended  classes  for  instruction  secured 
promotion  for  many  of  them. 

The  schools  usually  take  a  kindly  interest  in  the  success  of  their 
former  students,  and  render  them  assistance  whenever  it  is  necessary, 
but  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  school-trained  man  has  trouble  to  find 
desirable  employment.  A  number  of  graduates  were  found  who  are 
occupying  positions  as  overseers,  foremen,  and  managers,  and  they 
feel  that  their  success  is  largely  due  to  their  technical  training. 

Generally  there  are  no  formal  apprenticeships  in  the  textile  trades. 
A  youth  goes  into  a  mill  and  works  as  a  weaver  or  spinner,  or  at  what- 
ever ti'ade  he  wishes  to  follow,  until  he  is  qualified  to  do  acceptable 
work.  This  may  take  seven  years  or  it  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
much  shorter  time. 

Those  who  have  attended  these  schools  state  that  they  would  send 
their  sons  to  similar  institutions,  because  they  believe  that  a  properly 
equipped  technical  school  is  the  only  place  in  which  a  boy  can  obtain 
both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  In  the  school  he  finds  a 
combination  of  appliances  which  can  not  be  found  in  any  factory  or 
mill,  and  he  therefore  has  opportunities  for  information  which  would 
not  otherwise  he  available,  and  he  learns  to  perform  his  work  in  an 
intelligent  manner.  He  gets  a  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the 
trade.  While  in  the  factory  he  rarely  covers  but  one  branch  of  it, 
being  usually  restricted  to  the  part  that  best  suits  the  needs  of  his 
employers,  so  that  his  chances  for  promotion  are  limited. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

This  group  comprises  graduates  who  are  holding  positions  of  respon- 
sibility as  foremen,  supervisors,  and  managers  in  various  industrial 
establishment8.    Their  object  in  taking  a  course  of  instruction  was  to 
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acquire  a  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  which  would  enable  them 
to  master  the  difficult  problems  encountered  in  every -day  work  and  to 
place  themselves  in  line  for  advancement  in  their  particular  trades. 
Some  were  working  as  ordinary  mechanics  in  shops  while  attending 
school.  Mid  others  were  acting  as  assistant  foremen,  etc.  Their  tech- 
nical training  has  resulted  in  promotion  to  higher  and  more  remu- 
nerative positions,  and  they  are  among  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
schools. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  tiiat  all  boys  should  be  sent  to  technical 
schools  to  prepare  for  a  trade,  and  that  both  apprentices  and  workmen 
derive  great  benefit  from  the  evening  classes. 

The  facilities  afforded  for  investigating  problems  at  night  which  the 
workman  has  not  time  to  follow  out  during  the  day  are  invaluable  to 
the  man  of  small  meann,  and  these  schools  receive  strong  support  from 
both  employers  and  employees. 

ATTITUBX  OP  LABOR  XTKXONS. 

Some  of  the  trade .  unions  were  at  first  suspicious  of  the  tn^nical 
schools,  but  by  the  exercise  of  some  tact  and  by  making  some  conces- 
sions the  schools  have  won  over  to  their  side,  as  far  as  could  be 
learned,  every  union.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  way  in  whit^ 
this  has  been  done. 

The  London  Technical  Education  Board  made  careful  inquiry  in 
1895  of  40  typical  employers,  with  12,000  employees  in  the  building 
trades.  They  had  only  80  formally  indentured  apprentices,  and  143 
so-called  learners,  who  could  be  discharged  at  any  time,  instead  of 
1,000  apprentices,  which  would  have  been  about  the  normal  propor- 
tion. Some  very  interesting  testimony  on  the  building  trades  wtia 
token  in  1893-99  by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  London  Tech- 
nical Education  Board.  It  then  appeared  that  rent  was  so  high  that 
employers  did  not  think  they  could  afford  space  at  the  bench  for  any 
except  good  workmen.  Premiums  of  from  £25  to  £40  ($122  to  9195) 
are  required  of  an  apprentice,  and  of  course  few  can  pay  it.  The 
trade  is  therefore  chiefly  recruited  from  the  country,  where  men  pick 
up  a  portion  of  the  trade,  secure  employment  in  London,  and  there- 
after in  many  cases  improve  their  training  at  the  technical  schools. 
There  are  to-day  nearly  3,000  students  in  the  building-trade  classes  in 
London. 

Although  the  trade  unions  admit  to  their  m^bership  tbose  who 
have  not  formally  served  an  apprenticeship,  a  few  of  them,  particu- 
larly in  the  building  trades,  insist  upon  the  schools  being  more  restric- 
tive than  are  the  unions  themselves.  The  plumbers'  union,  embrac- 
ing 10,000  members,  or  about  80  per  cent  of  all  that  work  in  London, 
opposed  the  admission  to  the  practical  workshop  classes  of  all  over 
S3  years  of  age,  and  of  laborers  who  casually  assist  plumbers,  no 
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matter  what  their  age.  From  even  theoretical  classes  they  urged  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  are  not  practical  plambers. 

The  tiondon  County  Council  lias  so  far  yielded  to  the  unions  and  to 
the  desires  of  many  employers  and  teachere  as  to  exclude  from  the 
practical  evening  closes,  except  in  the  artistic  trades,  those  who  are 
not  at  work  during  the  day  at  the  same  trade.  Neither  carpentere  nor 
woodcarvers  are  admitted  to  the  joiners'  classes  in  some  schools.  A 
plumbers*  class  of  40  threatened  to  strike  if  gas  fitters  were  admitted, 
and  the  latter  were  thereupon  excluded.  A  poultry  farmer  was 
refused  admission  to  a  carpentry  class,  where  he  wished  to  learn  to  do 
his  own  work. 

The  principal  of  the  Battersea  Polytechnic — one  of  the  moat  progres- 
sive institutions  in  London — said  that  he  confined  his  classes  strictly  to 
those  engaged  during  the  day  at  the  trade,  and  would  not  admit  a 
laborer,  a  son  of  a  bricklayer,  a  builder's  draftsman,  a  clerk  in  a 
builder's  office,  or  any  unskilled  man  to  attend  the  practical  classes  in 
the  building  trades. 

The  subcommittee  in  making  its  report,  however,  advised  that  any 
learner  or  improver  under  19  years  of  age,  as  those  ai*e  called  who 
are  not  formally  apprenticed,  should  be  permitted,  if  competent,  to 
attend  practical  classes,  and  that  mechanics  in  any  branch  of  the  build- 
ing trades  should  be  allowed  to  attend  both  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical classes  in  other  branches  of  the  building  trades.  These 
suggestions,  or  at  least  the  second  one,  do  not  yet  appear  to  have 
borne  fruit  in  most  of  the  London  technical  institutes.  In  two  of  them, 
however,  the  Goldsmiths*  and  the  People's  Palace,  founded  and  con- 
trolled respectively  by  the  Goldsmiths'  and  by  the  Drapers'  Livery 
companies,  with  some  help  in  the  latter  case  from  the  old  charities, 
but  independent  of  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council,  most 
of  the  practical  classes  are  open  to  all  who  are  competent  to  attend. 
Even  in  these  schools  the  teachers  prefer  those  in  the  trade  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  many  others  in  their  classes.  It  is  said  by  many 
teachers  of  such  classes  tiiat  the  amateurs,  as  those  not  in  the  trade  are 
often  called,  may  be  more  enthusiastic  to  learn  than  the  others,  but 
being  ignorant  of  technical  terms  and  unfamiliar  with  many  things 
relating  to  the  trade,  they  take  up  the  time  of  the  teacher  with  many 
questions  which  tiie  trade  students  do  not  need  to  ask.  The  latter 
look  down  upon  amateurs  and  often  make  their  life  in  the'class  some- 
what unpleasant. 

There  is  a  general  desire  among  the  London  trade-unionists,  even  in 
the  more  restrictive  printing  and  building  trades,  to  encourage  the 
better  education  in  technical  schools  of  those  already  in  the  trade,  but 
there  is  littie  opportunity  as  yet  for  the  London-bom  boy  to  get 
started  at  a  trade  or  to  learn  a  new  trade  if  he  finds  at  20  or  33  that 
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he  has  mistaken  his  calling.  In  some  of  the  restrictire  trades,  if  x>ar- 
ent8  can  afford  to  send  their  children  for  day  instruction,  a  youth  can 
begin  directly  in  school  the  use  of  the  tools  of  his  chosen  trade,  pro- 
vided that  his  parents  and  he  express  their  intention  of  his  following 
that  trade  afterwards,  and  of  taking  an  apprenticeship  course  in  a  reg- 
ular workshop  after  leaving  school. 

In  most  of  the  technical  schools  outside  of  London,  practical  work- 
shop classes,  save  in  plumbing,  are  open  to  any  who  desire  to  take 
them,  whether  at  work  in  the  trade  or  not,  and  whether  taking  the 
school  instruction  by  day  or  in  the  evening.  Nevertheless  the  teach- 
ers agree  with  those  in  London  in  preferring  to  teach  those  at  work 
in  the  trade,  and  they  generally  discourage  somewhat  the  attendance 
of  others. 

The  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  of  England, 
the  greatest  trade  union  there,  st«,tes  that  the  majority  of  his  organi- 
zation, composed  largely  of  machinists  and  metal  workers,  is  in  favor 
of  opening  the  workshop  classes  to  all  who  desire  to  enter  them,  and 
he  thinks  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  English  unions,  while 
the  opposite  view  is  held  only  by  such  unions  as  are  in  other  respects 
also  very  restrictive — for  example,  in  not  working  with  nonunion 
men,  or  in  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices,  etc.  He  states  that 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  schools  and  of  this  broader  policy  is 
steadily  growing.  In  order  to  secui'e  the  friendship  of  the  unions, 
the  princix)als  of  some  of  the  large  technical  institutions  select  trade- 
unionists  of  approved  ability  as  teachera  of  their  practical  workshop 
classes,  and  one  principal  stated  that  he  asked  and  accepted  the  advice 
of  a  certain  trade  union  before  selecting  a  teacher  in  their  trade,  but 
tliat  such  a  policy  when  adopted  by  a  principal  is  not  revealed  even 
to  the  governing  body  or  trustees  of  the  union. 

BOOKBINDEBS. 

Technical  schools  are  considered  valuable  to  workmen,  but  there  is 
a  strong  sentiment  in  some  unions  against  the  schools  admitting  any 
persons  as  pupils  except  those  actually  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  some 
of  the  schools  have  been  waited  upon  by  deputations  from  unions 
urging  such  a  course.  The  unions  Have  not  assisted  the  schools  finan- 
cially, but  the^'  have  in  some  instances  advised  with  the  school  authori- 
ties concerning  the  selection  of  teachers.  There  is  a  fear  in  some 
quarters  that  the  schools  may  turn  out  pai*tially  trained,  cheap  labor, 
and  until  the  results  in  this  direction  are  seen  some  of  the  unions 
decline  to  take  any  decided  attitude. 

The  number  of  apprentices  is  not  universally  limited,  bat  where 
there  is  such  a  limit  it  is  fixed  at  1  apprentice  to  3  journeymen. 
The  nominal  term  of  apprenticeship  is  seven  yeai-s,  but  tiiere  is  large 
provision  for  exceptions.    No  provision  is  made  for  shortening  the 
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apprentice  period  on  account  of  school  training,  but  if  such  a  need 
should  arise  the  unions  would  act  equitably. 

Under  present  shop  conditions  it  is  almost  a  necessity  that  a  l>oy 
should  attend  a  school.  The  tendency  and  practice  in  the  shops  to  keep 
a  bo}'  on  one  or  two  subdivisions  of  the  trade  prevents  him  from  becom- 
ing proficient  in  the  trade  as  a  whole.  Employers  solemnly  engage 
to  teach  a  boy  his  trade,  and  then  use  him  for  their  own  profit  by  mak- 
ing him  efficient  in  one  or  two  of  the  simplest  operations  only.  This 
k  kind  of  training  must  necessarily  be  supplemented  by  the  schools  to 

enable  the  apprentice  to  learn  the  more  complicated  and  delicate  opera- 
tions of  his  trade. 

One  di*awback  to  the  usefulness  of  evening  schools  is  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  average  boy  up  to  the  mark  of  attendance.  After  a 
day's  hard  work  he  is  often  not  inclined  to  go  a  long  distance  to  school 
and  take  up  an  evening  task. 

BOOT  AND  SHOK  WORKERS. 

Union  officials  in  some  localities  are  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees in  trade  and  technical  schools,  but  the  unions  as  bodies  do  not 
interest  themselves  in  them,  though  such  schools  are  regarded  as  giv- 
ing valuable  instruction. 

Where  there  is  any  limit  to  the  number  of  apprentices  it  is  1  boy 
to  3  men.  The  tenn  of  apprenticeship  varies  greatly,  according  to 
custom  and  the  branch  of  the  trade  engaged  in,  ranging  from  one 
to  seven  years.  The  term  is  not  shortened  by  reason  of  any  previous 
school  training. 

CABINETMAKERS. 

Cabinetmakers  are  very  friendly  to  trade  and  technical  schools,  and 
their  unions  give  them  encouragement.  One  union  was  instrumental 
in  starting  evening  classes  for  cabinetmakers  in  the  technical  school 
of  its  home  city.  Another  recommends  its  members  to  send  their 
children  to  technical  schools  on  the  ground  that  apprentices  do  not 
receive  proper  attention  in  the  shops. 

Wherever  the  unions  fix  a  limit  to  the  number  of  apprentices  it  is 
1  to  each  4  journeymen  for  cabinetmakers,  and  for  wood  carvers  8 
apprentices  are  allowed  to  each  shop.  The  usual  tern}  of  apprentice- 
ship is  five  to  six  years.  This  term  is  not  shortened  on  account  of 
any  school  training  a  youth  may  have  had. 

CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

Ti*ade,  technical,  and  continuation  (night)  schools  are  considered 
valuable,  but  there  is  not  that  importance  attached  to  them  that  is  found 
in  some  other  trades.  While  they  are  very  useful  to  the  industry, 
the  workman  is  thought  to  gain  less  advantage  than  the  employer. 
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The  unions  bare  not  anifonnly  i^yen  either  moral  or  financial  aid  to 
the  schools,  and  some  think  the  public  funds  set  apart  for  this  purpose 
are  not  used  for  the  interests  of  workmen  so  much  as  thej  should  be. 
Kot  many  union  officials  personally  oppose  the  schools,  but  some  of 
them  criticise  their  work.  These  say  that  the  schools  teach  only  a 
part  of  the  trade  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  machines  of  the 
students. 

Where  there  is  a  tendency  among  employers  to  use  much  cheap 
labor,  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  unions  to  limit  the  number  of  appren- 
tices, but  there  is  no  general  rule  as  to  this  point.  The  usual  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  five  years,  though  this  is  sometimes  extended  to  six 
years  in  case  the  apprentice  begiiu  his  service  at  the  age  of  15.  The 
time  spent  in  school  does  not  count  in  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  as  a 
rule,  thot^h  there  are  instances  in  which  it  has  been  recognized  to 
some  extent 

It  is  argued  in  favor  of  the  schools  that  a  bo}'  may  I^rn  that  which 
he  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  in  the  shop;  he  is  enabled 
to  grasp  more  readily  the  practiod  requirements  of  his  trade;  and  he 
will,  by  reason  of  his  technical  education,  have  an  advantage  over  the 
masses  of  workmen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  trade  most 
be  learned  in  the  shop  because  the  schools  do  not  adapt  their  work  to 
the  practical  needs  of  the  students.  Some  good  comes  from  the 
schools,  but  there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 

COACH  MAKERS. 

The  unions  and  individual  members  generally  ara  friendly  to  trade 
and  technical  schooU,  and  re^rd  them  as  valuable  to  the  workingman. 
In  some  localities  the  unions  require  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years, 
and  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  employed  in  the  trade. 

Leading  officials  say  thej-  would  send  their  sons  to  trade  or  technical 
schools  to  prepare  them  for  a  trade,  for  the  reason  that  the  theoretical 
and  technical  instruction  afforded  by  such  schools  helps  a  boy  to 
readily  understand  the  practical  part  of  his  trade,  thus  enabling  him 
to  become  a  better  workman. 

FAREIKRS. 

The  secretary  of  the  single  union  reporting  hi  strongly  in  favor  of 
technical  schools.  He  states  that  they  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  far- 
riers, and  while  no  instance  is  reported  in  which  their  unions  have 
given  pecuniary  aid  to  such  schools,  they  give  them  their  moral  sup- 
port and  many  members  attend  the  classes.  The  number  of  appren- 
tices is  not  limited,  and  there  is  no  fixed  term  of  apprenticeship,  but 
it  usually  requires  five  years  for  a  learner  to  become  a  competent 
workman. 
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A  boy  should  moat  certainly  attend  a  technical  school.  He  t^ere 
learns  the  theory  and  scientific  principles  of  his  trade,  besides  havings 
broader  practice. 

MACHINISTS  AND  METAL  WORKERS. 

Schools  that  maintain  night  classes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  theo- 
retical and  technical  instruction  in  trade  work  are  considered  by  the 
Tepi*esentatires  of  these  fewles  to  be  valuable  to  tiio  workmen.  A 
number  of  unions  give  such  schools  their  moral  support  and  some 
offer  special  inducements  to  encourage  the  attcudance  of  membei's  and 
their  sons.  In  Birmingham  the  brass  workers'  union  donates  an 
annual  prize  of  3  guineas  [$15.33]  to  the  local  school  and  recommends 
its  members  to  join  the  classes  in  brass  work.  In  the  same  place  the 
gun  workers'  union  encourages  boys  to  attend  the  school  by  paying 
tiieir  tuition  fees  and  providing  prizes  for  regular  attendance  and 
excellent  work.  In  the  Birmingham  distinct,  also,  prominent  members 
of  the  engineers  and  machinists'  union  deliver  lectures  on  engineering 
subjects  in  the  schools.  In  Sheffield  the  engineers'  and  machinists' 
union  gives  two  prizes  annually  to  sons  of  members  attending  science 
and  art  classes  in  the  local  technical  school.  In  some  places  the 
unions  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  employed  in  the  trade  and  fix 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  at  five  years.  In  most  localities,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  restriction  regarding  the  number  of  apprentices 
employed,  nor  is  there  any  fixed  term  of  apprenticeship,  but  custom 
usually  calls  for  four  or  five  years'  pi'actical  experience  before  a  man 
is  considered  a  qualified  workman.  In  no  case  is  it  stated  that  a 
course  in  a  technical  school  shortens  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  to  have  apprentices  attend  the  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  become 
better  workmen  and  not  witii  a  view  to  shortening  the  time  of  prelim- 
inary shop  training. 

Many  union  officials  patronize  trade  schools,  and  all  state  that  they 
would  do  so  if  they  had  sons  desiring  to  learn  a  trade.  It  is  said  that 
the  boy  who  has  a  scientific  knowledge  of  his  trade  is  better  able  to 
gra^p  the  problems  that  arise  in  his  work;  he  is  trained  in  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  design;  he  is  better  able  to  see  causes  and  effects, 
and  his  work  is  therefore  made  easier. 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

Technical  education  is  in  general  favor  among  painters  and  decora- 
tors, and  some  of  the  unions  encourage  the  schools  with  hearty  moral 
support.  In  one  place  the  union  induced  the  governing  board  of  the 
local  school  to  provide  instruction  in  this  particular  trade.  The 
unions  generally  limit  the  number  of  apprentices,  but  this  limit  varies 
in  different  districts.    Fei'haps  a  fair  example  of  the  limit  is  3 
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appreutiees  to  20  journeymen,  and  a  maximum  of  5  to  the  estab- 
lishment, refrardless  of  the  number  of  journeymen.  The  term  of 
apprenticcHhip  begins  usually  irhen  a  boy  is  16  years  old  and  ends 
•when  he  is  21.  This  period  is  not  shortened  on  account  of  any  time 
spent  in  school. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  apprentices  should  attend  a  technical 
school  because  of  the  larger  opportunities  afforded  for  acquiring  both 
theoretical  and  practical  knowle<lge,  which  on  account  of  the  sub- 
divii«ion  of  shop  work  can  not  be  satisfactorily  acquired  by  shop  train- 
ing alone. 

PATTERN  MAKKRS. 

Most  of  the  pattern  makers  regard  technical  schools  as  valuable 
to  their  trade,  but  there  are  some  who  consider  them  as  useless.  The 
unions  generally  seem  to  hold  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  the 
schools,  and  where  support  of  any  kind  is  given,  it  is  only  moi-al.  A 
nmjurity  of  the  unions  do  not  limit  the  number  of  apprentices,  but  they 
iix  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  usually  at  live  years. 

Those  who  would  patronize  the  schools  would  do  so  to  enable  their 
sons  to  acquire  theoretical  knowledge.  One  says  ho  would  not  patron- 
ize a  ti'ade  school  because  often  the  teachers  are  not  practical  and  the 
boy  would  be  confused  when  he  had  to  unlearn  in  the  shop  what  he 
liad  been  taught  in  the  school. 

PLASTERERS. 

The  information  for  this  trade  was  furnished  by  a  prominent  official 
of  the  National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers.  He  states  that 
ti-ade,  technical,  and  continuation  (night)  schools  are  all  considered 
valuable  to  workingmen.  The  association  has  never  contributed 
money  to  the  schools,  but  it  has  given  them  moral  encouragement,  and 
its  secretary  managed  the  drawing  and  modeling  classes  in  a  school 
tw^o  seasons  without  compensation.  There  has  never  been  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  scliools,  but  unless  all  students  arc  actually  working  at  the 
trade,  or  intend  to  do  so,  support  is  withheld. 

The  number  of  apprentices  is  restricted  to  1  to  -l-  journeymen.  The 
apprentice  must  enter  the  trade  l)y  the  time  he  is  16  years  old  and 
remain  until  be  is  21.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  strictly  enforced  in 
all  localities.  All  boys  who  intend  to  follow  a  trade  for  a  livelihood 
should  attend  a  trade  or  technical  school,  as  they  would  there  learn  the 
theory  and  science  of  the  trade  and  would  therefore  make  better 
progress  in  practical  work. 

PLUMBERS. 

Representatives  of  plumbei-s'  unions  regard  technical  instruction  as 
valuable  to  workingmen,  but  their  expressions  are  more  or  less  quali- 
fied.   One  would  have  night  schools  only  because  the  day  schools  tend 
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to  produce  what  he  terms  "illegitimate  apprentices;"  another  would 
prefer  training,  particularly  in  sectional  work;  and  another  still  would 
confine  the  schools  to  those  students  who  are  bound  apprentices. 
While  the  imions  do  not  oppose  the  schools,  they  have  not  generally 
given  them  substantial  aid.  One  union,  however,  was  found  which 
has  materially  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  technicMil  classes  for 
apprentices  and  young  journeymen,  and  many  individual  plumbers 
patronize  the  schools. 

In  England  the  unions  generally  limit  the  number  of  apprentices, 
while  in  Scotland  the  opposite  is  true.  The  term  of  apprenticeship 
varies  according  to  locality.  In  cities  and  large  towns,  where  a 
higher  class  of  work  is  demanded,  the  term  is  longer  than  in  smaller 
places,  ranging  from  five  to  seven  years,  and  it  is  not  shortened  by 
reason  of  any  time  the  apprentice  may  have  spent  in  school. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  every  boy  who  desires  to  learn  a  trade 
should  either  take  a  course  in  a  technical  school  before  entering  the 
trade  or  supplement  his  shopwork  by  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
night  classes.  The  school  would  give  him  the  opportunity  to  become 
skilled  in  special  branches  and  he  would  receive  such  instruction  as 
would  better  fit  him  for  his  calling.  In  these  S&ys  of  keen  competi- 
tion a  young  man  has  little  prospect  of  advancement  unless  he  has  had 
technical  training,  and  in  the  small  towns  particularly  it  is  impossible 
for  the  apprentice  to  get  adequate  instruction  regarding  modern 
methods  of  plumbing  or  sanitary  appliances  without  attending  school. 

PRINTERS. 

Representatives  of  typographical  unions  generally  regard  trade, 
technical,  and  continuation  (night)  schools  as  valuable  to  workingmen. 
One  says  that  they  are  of  the  very  highest  value.  Another  believes 
they  are  valuable,  but  thinks  they  should  confine  their  teaching  to 
those  already  engaged  in  the  trade.  Still  another  regards  them  as 
valuable  in  a  few  cases,  but  not  generally.  Most  of  the  unions  give 
the  schools  their  moral  support,  and  one  gives  a  prize  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful student  member  and  makes  an  additional  donation  to  the  prize 
fund  of  the  local  school.  This  union  has  been  instrumental  in  placing 
a  Linotype  machine  in  the  school  of  its  locality.  Members  of  unions 
are  instructors  in  some  of  the  schools. 

The  unions  limit  the  number  of  apprentices,  but  the  limit  is  not 
uniform.  Some  fix  the  number  of  apprentices  at  1  for  each  3  jour- 
neymen, while  others  fix  the  number  at  3  to  a  shop.  The  regular 
prescribed  term  of  apprenticeship  is  seven  years.  One  official  says 
that  often  a  boy  is  kept  three  or  four  years  in  a  shop  before  his  time 
counts,  and  in  such  cases  the  apprenticeship  extends  over  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Trade-school  gi'aduates  serve  as  long  a  term  as  those  who  have 
never  attended  the  schools. 
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All  of  the  union  officials  answering  these  inquiries  state  that  they 
would  patronize  technical  schools  if  they  had  sons  who  desired  to 
learn  a  trade,  and,  indeed,  many  have  sons  attending  such  schools. 
The  schools  afford  means  for  obtaining  knowledge  supplementary  to 
that  gained  in  the  shop  during  apprenticeship.  A  boy  is  not  expected 
to  learn'  a  trade  from  the  knowledge  gained  in  a  technical  school,  but 
with  this  knowledge  he  is  better  equipped  than  are  those  without  it, 
and  he  will  rise  higher  in  his  trade.  Technical  training  should 
continue  aiter  starting  to  work  in  order  further  to  improve  the  mixid. 

TEXTILE  WORKERS. 

Officials  of  unions  representing  various  textile  trades  uniformly 
regard  trade  and  technical  schools  as  valuable  to  workingmen,  and 
some  regard  them  as  absolutely  necessary.  A  majority  of  the  unions 
give  moral  support  to  the  schools  and  some  are  liberal  in  giving 
pecuniary  aid.  When  one  of  the  most  successful  trade  schools  was 
started  it  was  a  cooperative  institution  and  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  local  spinners'  association  were  regular  contributors  when- 
ever there  was  a  call  for  financial  aid.  One  weavers'  society  gives 
eight  yeaxlj  scholarships  of  £1  ($4.87)  each  to  the  school  of  its  town, 
and  a  weavers'  association  in  the  same  town  gives  £20  ($97.33)  annually 
to  the  school.  Large  numbers  of  the  members  of  unions  attend  tiie 
schools,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  they  are  held  by  the  workmen  in  general. 

In  most  of  the  textile  trades  there  seem  to  be  no  apprenticeships,  as 
that  term  is  commonly  understood.  In  some  localities,  however, 
there  is  a  fixed  period  of  service  before  a  learner  is  permitted  to 
receive  full  pay.  This  period  varies  from  two  to  five  years,  and  in 
one  instance  it  is  stated  that  the  time  from  a  boy's  entrance  into  the 
mill  as  a  ''half -hand"  until  he  is  a  fully  qualified  spinner  will  approx- 
imate nine  years.  The  custom  seems  to  be  that  whenever  a  learner 
becomes  proficient  he  receives  full  pay  witiiout  regard  to  the  length 
of  his  services. 

A  number  of  the  labor  union  officials  who  answered  the  inquiries 
are  patrons  of  technical  schools,  and  all  say  they  would  be  if  they  had 
sons  who  wished  to  learn  a  trade.  All  trades  are  becoming  more  and 
more  technical  and  more  highly  skilled  artisans  are  in  demand.  Tech- 
nical schools  are  the  connecting  link  between  the  common  schools  and 
the  workshop.  The  theoretical  and  scientific  principles  underlying  a 
trade  are  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  youth  learns  the  reasons  for 
doing  or  not  doing  bis  work  iu  a  particular  manner,  his  judgment  is 
quickened,  his  industrial  vision  is  broadened,  his  labor  is  l^htened, 
and  stability  is  added  to  his  character.  He  becomes  1^  a  machine, 
his  new  knowledge  gives  him  added  power,  and  he  is  better  fitted  to 
profit  by  his  shop  experience.   In  the  shop  a  youth  receives  no  more 
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assistance  than  those  over  him  are  forced  to  give,  and  bis  school  training 
makes  him  in  a  very  large  measure  independent  of  them.  In  the 
school  he  may  fit  himself  for  any  department  of  his  trade,  while  in  the 
shop  this  is  very  difficult. 

UPHOI^TEBERS. 

Technical  schoola  are  regarded  as  very  valuable  to  young  shop 
hands,  and  the  unions  have  given  them  their  moral  support.  The 
unions  have  never  opposed  the  schools,  except  where  they  have 
attempted  to  interfere  with  trade  cust<Has — such,  for  instance,  as 
introducing  women  into  positions  hdd  by  men. 

The  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  to  1  boy  to  3  men,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  make  the  limit  more  strinj?ent  by  fixing  it  at  1  to  4 
or  5.  Custom  fixes  the  apprenticeship  period  at  five  years,  but  there 
is  no  specific  rule  to  that  effect.  The  fact  that  a  young  man  attends  a 
school  does  not  shorten  the  period  he  must  serve  as  an  apprentice. 

The  secretary  of  the  union  reporting  says  he  considers  it  a  duty  to 
send  a  boy  to  a  trade  or  technical  school,  but  he  would  not  do  so  until 
he  was  apprenticed  at  his  trade.  The  upholsterer  who  makes  a  mark 
in  his.  trade  is  the  one  who  supplements  his  shop  training  by  school 
instruction.  In  the  school  he  learns  drawing  and  design  and  gets  an 
insight  into  other  branches  of  the  trade,  such  a«  cutting  and  fitting, 
which  not  one  apprentice  in  a  hundred  is  taught  in  the  shop. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

This  classification  includes  a  number  of  labor  unions  from  which 
the  data  obtained  were  too  incomplete  to  be  used  in  separate  state- 
ments. The  individuals  representing  these  trades  are  all  very  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  the  system  of  technical  trade  instruction  which 
has  been  established  in  England,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
schools  afford  a  decided  advantage  to  apprentices  and  workingmen 
generally.  By  some  they  are  declared  to  be  indispensable.  The 
bricklayers,  electrical  workers,  goldsmiths  and  jewelers,  sheet-metal 
workers,  iron  founders,  and  paper-mill  workers  reporting  all  give 
moral  support  to  the  schools;  many  electrical  workers  attend  the 
night  classes;  and  the  goldsmiths  and  jewelers  and  paper-mill  workers 
advertise  the  schools  and  advise  their  members  to  attend  them. 

None  of  these  anions  opposes  technical  schools,  but  electrical  workers 
insist  that  only  those  engaged  in  the  trade  should  be  taught.  All 
unions  except  leather  workers  and  paper-mill  workers  limit  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices.  Goldsmiths  and  jewelers  fix  the  number  at  1  to 
6  journeymen,  and  iron  founders  usually  allow  1  apprentice  to  8 
molders.  With  bricklayers  each  local  union  fixes  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship, but  the  time  for  beginning  must  not  be  later  than  18  years 
of  age;  tin-plate  and  sheet-metal  workers  require  six  years;  electrical 
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workers  from  three  to  five  yeare;  electrotypers  and  stereotypera 
seven  yearii;  goldsmiths  and  jewelers  require  six  years,  but  some- 
times accept  five;  iron  founders  stipulate  that  an  apprentice  may 
enter  at  14  and  must  have  entered  at  16  years  of  age  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  term  of  apprenticeship  by  the  time  he  reaches  21,  thus  mak- 
ing  the  term  from  five  to  seven  years.  In  no  case  is  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  shortened  on  account  of  school  training. 

It  is  the  general  expression  that  the  technical  schools  offer  valuable 
and  necessary  theoretical  training  which  can  not  be  had  in  the  shops, 
and  practically  all  the  representatives  of  these  unions  say  that  they 
would  send  their  sons  to  snch  schools  if  they  wished  to  prepare  them 
for  a  trade. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


TAASE  AKD  lECEKICAL  EDUCATION  IN  HUN6ABT. 

IKTEODUCTION. 

Hungary  was  not  originally  included  among  the  countries  whose  sys- 
tems of  industrial  education  were  to  be  covered  by  the  present  report. 
A  comprehensive  report  on  the  Hungarian  industrial  and  trade  schools, 
however,  was  published  in  1900  by  Mr.  Josef  Szter^nyi,  royal  coun- 
cilor and  chief  of  the  division  of  industrial  and  commercial  education 
in  the  department  of  commerce  at  Budapest,  and  it  is  thought  that 
Uie  inclusion  of  the  j^tLvts  bearing  more  particularly  on  the  classes  of 
schools  covered  by  the  present  report  will  be  of  interest  as  supple- 
menting the  more  extended  account  of  the  Austrian  schools.  A  brief 
digest  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Szter^nyi  was  translated  for  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  189&- 
1900,  and  use  is  here  made  of  that  translation. 

Industrial  instruction  in  Hungary — ih&i  is  to  say,  instruction  tending 
to  foster  industries — reaches  back  several  centuries,  to  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country.  The  first  beginnings  of 
induslrial  instruction  are  found  in  the  convents,  especially  in  those 
of  the  Benedictines,  who  maintained  regular  workshops,  each  of  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  a  school  in  which  knowledge  of  trades,  skill  in  their 
pursuit,  and  love  for  industrial  labor  were  fostered.  The  first  explicit 
information  about  these  schools  reaches  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  which,  among  the  monks,  a  number  of  skilled  architects 
were  noted.  Several  now  existing  architectural  monuments  were 
planned  and  executed  by  Benedictine  monks. 

From  the  convents  instruction  with  industrial  tendencies  spread  to 
the  cities,  where  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  several 
schools  were  maintained  in  which  all  the  branches  were  taught  that 
were  considered  essential  for  commercial  and  industrial  life.  How- 
ever, instruction  witJi  a  decided  industrial  tendency  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  the  introduction  of  systematic  instruction  in 
geometry,  which  took  place  during  the  sixteenth  century.  During 
the  seventeenth  century  geometry  was  fittingly  supplemented  by  the 
introduction  of  drawing.  Thh  branch  was  particularly  promoted  by 
the  order  of  the  Fiarists,  who  already  taught  architecture*  and  indus- 
trial drawing. 
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While  during  the  preceding  centuries  industrial  instruction  was 
chiefly  fostered  in  oonrents  by  religious  orders,  it  became  general  in 
Hungary  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  entire  educational 
system  was  organized  chiefly  under  the  initiative  of  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  She  gare  the  impulse  to  the  organization  of  State  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  1774,  but  previous  to  that,  in  1770,  the  Royal 
Drawing  School  at  Budapest  was  organized;  this  is  the  first  secular 
bchool  of  that  kind  in  Hungary. 

The  new  school  organization  was  published  in  1777.  It  required 
that  every  city  should  organize  a  national  school  in  which  drawing 
was  to  be  an  obligatory  study,  but  other  studies  also  were  to  consider 
industrial  and  commercial  relations;  this  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  ordei'ed  to  teach  arithmetic  with  applications  to  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits. 

In  1779  a  first  attempt  was  made  in  Hungary  to  establish  an  indus- 
trial school  combined  with  a  workshop;  that  is,  at  a  time  when  scarcely 
any  of  the  Western  nations  had  any,  or  at  least  very  few,  of  such  insti- 
tutions, though  these  nations  were  much  further  advanced  industrially 
and  commercially. 

At  the  same  time  humanitarian  institutions,  such  as  schools  for  deaf 
mutes  and  blind,  promoted  industrial  pursuits  by  teaching  certain 
trades,  such  as  bookbinding. 

In  1783  a  noteworthy  decree  was  published  by  the  Government 
which  required  of  cities  the  establishment  of  Sunday  drawing  schools, 
making  it  obligatory  for  apprentices  in  workshops  to  attend  them 
regularly.  This  decree  was  accompanied  by  a  detailed  course  of  study 
in  drawing  with  explanatory  remarks.  A  court  decree  of  1795  made 
the  one  of  1783  more  effective. 

This  second  decree  stated  that  upon  penalty  no  master  was  allowed 
to  receive  a  boy  as  apprentice  unless  he  had  passed  through  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  that  every  apprentice  should  attend  the  Sunday 
drawing  school  for  at  least  a  year,  otiierwise  he  could  not  obtain  liis 
certificate  of  having  completed  his  apprenticeship.  Journeymen,  also, 
were  obliged  to  attend  these  Sunday  schools  for  a  year,  for  without 
a  certificate  of  attendance  upon  such  a  school  they  could  not  become 
master  workmen.  Hea\'y  penalties  were  inflicted  if  a  journeyman 
had  been  admitted  by  any  guild  as  master  without  having  proved  by 
documentary  evidence  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  year's  instruction  in 
drawing. 

In  consequence  of  this  royal  decree  instruction  in  drawing  became 
general  among  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  hence  industrial 
instruction  received  a  uniform  organization. 

This  was  the  status  of  industrial  education  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  close  of  this  period  a  unique  system 
of  lower  trade  schools  was  established  in  Budapest  and  a  few  provin- 
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cial  cities  in  which  apprentices  were  taught  partly  on  Sundays,  partly 
ID  the  evenings  of  work  days,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, and  drawing.  At  about  the  same  time  capital  city,  Bu- 
dapest, established  a  higher  industrial  school,  which  years  afterwards 
developed  into  the  present  polytechnicum. 

The  history  of  the  system  of  special  schools  in  Hungary  during  the 
nineteenth  century  is  very  rich  in  changes.  The  necessity  of  system- 
atic instruction  for  industrial  people  made  itself  felt;  both  the  State 
Grovernment  and  society  felt  it.  This  led  in  1872  to  the  passage  of  a 
law  which  made  it  a  duty  of  apprentices  to  attend  regularly  so-called 
apprentice  schools,  and  the  law  of  1884  made  it  a  duty  of  communities 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  schools  whenever  in  any  community 
there  are  50  apprentices  working  in  shops  or  factories;  and  the  mas- 
ters of  trade  are  obliged  to  procure  their  attendance  at  these  schools. 

But  the  Government  was  not  satisfied  with  the  inaugaration  of  lower 
evening  and  holiday  schools.  It  was  found  of  eminent  importance  to 
provide  for  schools  in  which  foremen  and  masters  of  trade  should  be 
educated,  to  whom  the  special  education  of  apprentices  could  be 
intrusted.  Several  schools  of  this  kind  were  established  for  different 
branches  of  industry,  such  as  for  weavers,  wood  and  metal  workers, 
and  for  the  ceramic  industry;  these  schools  furnished  a  considerable 
number  of  experts.  But  while  all  industrial  schools  were  at  first  the 
result  of  private  initiative,  they  afterwards  became  State  institutions 
with  the  exception  of  apprentice  schools,  whidi  through  the  law  of 
1884  were,  and  remained,  communal  or  local  institutions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  great  increase  in  the  expenditures  on 
the  part  of  the  State  for  industrial  schools: 


EXPENDrrURES  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS,  1868  TO  1897. 


Year. 

Through 
the  depart- 
ment of 
commerce. 

Through 
the  depart- 
ment of  1 
edticatton. 

Year. 

Through 
the  depart- 
ment of 
commerce. 

Through 
the  depart- 
ment of 

educatioD. 

9500 
1,600 
2,600 
2,706 
2,460 
8,200 
0,400 
5,012 
8,368 
8,280 
8,0^ 
8,600 
8,860 
7,7M 
U.6M 

t22,346 
28,412 
24,108 
26,408 
28,121 
19,378 
20,041 
23,526 
82,692 
SS,232 
W,026 
127, 701 
144,846 
175.600 
242,000 

•67,oee 

65,061 
83,399 
83,911 
00,861 
80.GO7 
88,  M7 
80.421 
86,060 
91,048 
9B.127 
104.868 
90.000 
96,600 
87,700 

 I!  1892  

 !  IRBS  

fl2,499  ' 
12,710  , 
23,865 
42,002  ' 

1 

1896  

From  these  data  it  is  seen  that  the  State  has  increased  its  expenses 
for  industrial  education  five  hundred  and  sixty  fold  within  thirty  years. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  State  is  not  the  only  agency 
that  supports  this  special  education;  cities,  counties,  and  towns,  and 
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particularlj  cfaambers  of  commerce  siul  indnstry,  pay  annoally  lai^ 
sums  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1895-96  the  apprentice  schools  aloae 
had  coet  the  c<Hmnuiiities  $25^,297,  of  which  earn  the  State  paid 
nothing. 

Thus,  in  briefest  possible  outline,  the  most  important  points  are 
stated  oonceming  the  historj'  of  industiiai  education  in  Hunj^ry;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  country  is  doing  its  doty  in  the 
field  of  special  education  in  fiie  interest  of  ni^ional  economy,  and  a 
glance  at  the  present  conditions  may  serre  to  show  in  detail  how  these 
sehoc^  are  managed  and  vrhat  they  attempt 

Industrial'  edncation  is  organized  in  a  complete  system,  all  the  parts 
of  which  are  organically  connected.  Its  organization  is  uniform  though 
it  makes  allowance  fcH*  local  oonditions  and  needs.  It  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts,  (1)  apprentice  schools  and  (3)  technical  schools  proper. 
The  former  are  under  the  control  of  the  departoient  of  education,  the 
latter  under  that  of  the  department  of  commerce,  whi<^  latter  has  a 
special  bureau  for  industrial  education,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  royal 
superior-director.  But  both  departments,  tiiat  of  education  and  that 
of  commerce,  have  supervision  of  all  the  schools  devoted  to  industrial 
education.  Essential  changes  in  the  coui^e  of  study  can  be  made  only 
upon  agreement  of  both  departments.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  advice  oonceming  questions  of  organization,  curricula,  choice 
of  text-books,  and  devices  for  teaching,  a  board  is  appointed,  called 
the  State  industrial  school  board,  condsting  of  S2  members,  partly 
professional  industrial  teachers,  partly  manufacturers  and  mercluuits, 
and  some  professors  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  um.  This  board  is  the 
highest  advisory  authority  for  the  system  of  industrial  schools.  It  is 
independent  of  the  two  departments,  and  acts  under  authority  of  a 
statute  approved  by  the  King. 

The  teachers  of  apprentice  schools  are  usually  teachers  of  common 
elementary,  and  high  schools,  who  teach  in  these  evening  and  holiday 
schools  for  a  small  additional  salary.  The  techniciU  schools  proper 
all  have  regular  faculties,  the  members  of  which  are  regarded  ka  State 
officers.  The  professors  in  schools  for  woodworkers,  weavers,  metal 
workers,  and  machine  builders  are  graduates  of  the  department  of 
mechanical  engineering  in  the  polytecbnicum;  those  in  schools  for 
stone  workers  and  masons  are  scidptors  and  ardiitedbs;  thiwe  in  scbodls 
for  the  ceramic  arts  are  chemists,  sculptors,  and  modelers.  Each 
one  of  these  teachers  is  sent  abroad  for  a  year  or  more  at  the  «zpense 
of  the  State,  before  he  is  a^^inted  definitely,  to  study  his  Immch  in 
noted  schools  of  other  countries,  or  he  is  sent  to  a  university  to  enter 
as  a  student  of  a  special  branch.  The  profeaysional  i»rcparation  of  fore- 
men and  work  superintendents  appmnted  in  these  schools  i»  provided 
for  in  the  same  way.  The  department  of  commerce  sends  annually  a 
number  of  these  teachers  abroad  to  study  the  oonditiou  of  the  trades 
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-which  their  schools  represent,  and  to  riedt  schools  of  similar  charac- 
ter, so  that  every  teacher  has  a  yearns  travel  to  study  after  three  or  f oar 
years  of  work. 

The  system  of  indostrial  schools  omsists  of  (1)  apprentice  sdioola; 
{2)  journeymen's  schools;  (3)  trade  schools;  (4)  industrial  technical 
schools;  (5)  higher  industrial  schools;  (6)  women's  indu^rial  schools; 
(7)  industrial  drawing  schools  or  schools  of  design;  (8)  one  public 
lower  industrial  school;  (9)  schools  of  general  culture  in  which  some 
industrial  branches  are  taught;  (10)  industrial  museums. 

APPRENTICE  SCHOOLS. 

These  form  the  lowest  step  of  the  system  and  are  under  the  control 

of  the  minister  of  education.  Attendance  at  these  schools  is  obliga- 
tory; it  was  made  so  by  the  law  of  1872.  formerly  attendance  on  the 
part  of  apprentices  was  obligatory  only  whore  such  schools  existed, 
but  since  1881  the  cities  and  towns  liaving  at  least  50  apprentices  were 
obliged  to  establish  such  schools  and  make  attendance  obligatory. 
Masters  of  shops  and  owners  of  factories  failing  in  their  duty  to  send 
their  apprentices  to  these  schools  are  liable  to  fines  of  50  florins 
(^20.30.) 

The  law  provides  that  the  city  or  town  councils  must  establish  and 
maintain  apprentice  schools;  the  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  from 
fines  and  a  special  tax  not  exceeding  2  per  cent  of  the  State  school  tax. 
In  cases  where  these  sources  are  inadequate  special  subsidies  are 
granted  by  the  minister  of  education.  Countiy  funds  are  established, 
the  interest  of  which  is  used  to  support  these  schools.  In  urgent 
cases,  oven  the  capital  may  be  used  to  establish  them. 

Every  trade  apprentice  is  obliged  to  attend  these  schools  during  the 
entire  time  of  apprenticeship.  They  have  three  grades,  and  a  boy 
may  enter  at  13  years  of  agoj  after  having  gone  through  the  elemen- 
tary school;  but  since  many  boys  fail  to  go  through  the  entire  course 
of  the  elementary  schools,  niany  apprentice  schools  are  obliged  to 
have  preparatory  classes. 

The  instruction  takes  place  in  the  evenings  and  on  holidays,  and  is 
given  seven  hours  j>er  week — two  hours  each  on  two  week  days,  and 
three  hours  on  Sunday.  The  three  hours  on  Sunday  are  exclnsively 
devoted  to  drawing.  The  branches  of  instruction  are  (1)  the  mother 
tongue,  (2)  geography,  history,  and  nature  study,  (3)  x>cnmanship, 
(4)  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  (5)  drawing  and  sketching.  The  course 
is  given  in  detail  by  the  central  Government.  If  the  religious  commu- 
nities desire  to  have  these  apprentices  taught  religion,  tiiey  may  do  so, 
but  Oiey  must  do  it  at  their  own  expense.  In  order  to  make  these 
schools  very  effective,  i^cial  courses  for  teachers  are  arranged.  In 
1896-96  Hungary  had  866  apprentice  (evening  and  hoUda}')  schools 
with  72,676  pupils  and  2,150  teachers.    In  peaces  where  the|%  are  not 
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enough  pupils  (50  to  begin  with),  apprentices  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
elementary  continuation  schoola  tUl  they  are  15  years  old.  The  city 
authorities  appoint  a  special  inspector,  usually  a  professional  teacher, 
who  repoils  upon  the  condition  of  the  apprentice  schools  to  the  city 
council  as  well  as  to  the  State  government.  The  Gorcrnment  inspecto 
the  schools  through  its  own  functionaries. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  TRADE  JOURNEYMEN. 

These  schools  are  advanced  apprentice  schools;  attendance  in  them 
is  not  obligatory,  but  they  are  well  patronized  in  cities.  Their  main- 
tenance depends  partly  on  tuition  fees  and  partly  on  contributions  of 
city  and  State  governments.  The  niunber  of  such  schools  is  about  20 
in  the  whole  State;  they  have  about  1,000  students,  and  are  supervised 
like  the  apprentice  schools. 

SCHOOL  WORKSHOPS. 

The  workshops  for  apprentices  form  the  second  step  of  the  industrial 
school  system,  but  the  first  step  of  the  system  of  technical  education. 
They  belong  to  the  department  of  commerce.  Their  object  is  to  sup- 
ply the  trades  with  skilled  laborers  and  paiiicularly  aid  the  industries 
known  as  home  industries  in  conti'adistinction  to  factory  industries. 
The  course  is  one  of  three  years,  except  for  boys  preparing  for  special 
branches  of  work,  for  whom  extra  courses  are  arranged,  lasting  from 
three  months  to  one  year.  The  three-year  courses  are  both  theoret- 
ical and  practical,  chiefly  practical,  of  course.  In  drawing  and  design- 
ing much  valuable  work  is  done.  About  ten  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  theoi'etical  instruction  and  about  forty  hours  a  week  to 
pi*actical  application.  Boys  must  be  12  years  of  age  to  be  admitted  and 
must  have  completed  the  coui-se  of  the  elementary  school.  These  school 
workshops  differ  from  the  manual  training  schools  in  this:  They  teach 
one  or  at  most  two  trades,  while  in  the  manual  training  schools  no 
trades  are  taught,  but  the  use  of  tools  and  material  is  aimed  at.  In 
Hungarian  trade  workshops  no  theoretical  instruction  is  given  to  boys 
who  come  to  perfect  themselves  in  certain  branches  of  home  industry. 

Besides  these  workshops  conducted  as  schools,  there  are  a  number 
of  factory  work  schools,  maintained  by  the  owners  of  factories  who 
intend  to  prepare  their  own  workmen  for  special  work.  The  work- 
men, chosen  by  the  foremen  or  owners  of  the  factory  for  the  purxx)se 
of  attending  school,  are  paid  like  regular  workmen. 

Beside  these,  there  are  school  workshops  of  a  peculiar  nature  called 
wage  work  schools.  The  students  of  these  take  mateiial  home  and 
bring  the  completed  work  to  the  institution.  School  workshops  are 
connected  with  the  following  industries:  (1)  Weaving,  (2)  braiding,  (3) 
etone  working,  (4)  toy  industry,  (5)  lace  making,  (6)  ceramic  industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  technical  schools  are  the  youngest  branch  of  the  industrial 
school  system  and  the  most  promising  type  of  practical  schools.  They 
form  the  third  step  of  the  system,  and  their  chief  object  is  to  aid 
Hungarian  industry  by  preparing  well-equipped  laborers  of  a  high 
order  who  can  act  as  master  workmen  and  directors  of  factories.  These 
-  technical  schools  are  to  develop  handicrafts  by  degrees  into  art  indus- 
r  try  (that,  at  least,  is  the  intention).    This  necessitates,  of  course,  a 

systematic,  theoretical,  and  practical  education.  Each  of  these  schools 
is  provided  with  the  necessary  power  machines. 

The  course  is  one  of  four  years,  except  in  the  weaving  schools, 
where  it  is  of  two  years,  and  the  locksmith's  school,  which  has  a  three 
years'  course.  The  theoretical  instruction  claims  from  four  to  eight 
hours  a  week,  drawing  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  houi*9,  and  instruc- 
tion in  workshops  from  twenty  to  thii-ty  hours,  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  hours  of  work  per  week  is  from  fifty  to  fifty-two.  The 
theoretical  lessons  embrace  general  and  technical  branches,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  schedule.  To  this  must  be  added  from  twenty  to 
thirty  hours'  shopwork  per  week. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  HOURS  PER  WEEK  DEVOTED  TO  EACH,  HUNGARIAN  INDUSTRIAL 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOI5. 


Subjects  taught. 

Scltoola  for  wood- 
worken. 

Schools  for  metal 
worken  and  ma- 
chine bnllden. 

Schools  for  Btone- 
work«n  and  clay 
modelers. 

Schools 
for  textile 
vorketB. 

1st 
year 

2d 
year 

3d 
year 

4th 

year 

1st 
year 

2d 
year 

3d 
year 

4th 
year 

:st 

year 

2d 
year 

3d 
year 

4th 
year 

let 
year 

2d 

year. 

QBKEBAL  BOBJXCTB. 
Lanma^re  (mother  tongue) 

2 
2 
2 
4 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
I 

4 

}  * 

8 
3 

3 
2 

1 

2 

ii 

4 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

}  = 

1 
3 

2 

4 
4 

6 
4 

4 

6 
4 

6 
4 

9 
4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
I 

6 
7 

2 
2 
1 

TECHKICAL  BUBJSCTfl. 

6 
6 

6 
2 
2 

10 
2 

14 

2 

12 
2 

12 
S 

12 
8 

G 
2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 
4 

6 

3 
4 
4 

7 
4 
4 

1 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  these  si^ools  are  as  follows:  The 
applicant  must  have  completed  his  twelfth  year  of  age,  and  either  have 
completed  the  elementary  school  course  or  the  two  lower  grades  of  a 
hi^h  school.  In  exceptional  cases  graduates  of  the  apprentice  evening 
schools  are  admitted.    The  weavers'  schools  admit  only  boys  14  years 
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old.  Many  of  the  tedmical  schools  are  boarding  schools,  having 
ample  dormitories. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  the  students  receive  a  diploma,  which 
facilitates  tiieir  employment  and  enables  them,  after  two  years'  practi- 
cal work  as  journey  men,  to  become  master  workmen.  State  factor!^ 
and  railroad  shops  prefer  to  employ  the  g^duates  of  technical  schools. 

The  schools  for  the  building  trades  differ  in  essential  points  of 
organization  from  those  described  in  the  foregoing.  They  are  not 
independent  technical  schools,  but  connected  with  some  other  indus- 
trial institutions.  Their  courses  are  either  three  whole  years  or  four 
winter  semesters,  and  during  the  bailding  season  the  students  are 
engaged  in  practical  work.  The  graduates  are  only  journeymen  in 
their  trades;  to  become  masters  in  brick  or  stone  masonry,  stonecut- 
ting,  or  carpentry  several  years  of  practical  work  are  required  and  a 
final  examination  before  a  trade  board  of  examiners.  Students  wiio 
pass  the  four  years*  course  in  school  may  acquire  the  right  to  act  as 
masters  after  another  four  years  of  practical  work  without  examination. 

The  following  industrial  schools  are  found  in  Hungary: 

1.  Two  State  schools  for  wood  woi^ers  in  Homonna  and  Ujpest,  in 
which  cabinetmakei's,  turners,  and  wood  carvers  are  prepared.  Num- 
ber of  studenta  in  1895-96,  17  and  14,  respectively. 
.  2.  Four  schools  for  the  wood  and  metal  industry  in  Arad,  Klausen- 
burg,  Maros-Yasfirhely,  and  Szegcdin.  Besides  Uie  branches  taught 
in  (1),  thereare  taught  branches  for  locksmiths,  art  workers  in  wrought 
iron,  and  machine  builders.  In  one  of  these  schools  (Klausenburg) 
stokers  of  engines  and  others  are  also  taught  The  4  schools  have 
together  318  students. 

3.  There  are  2  schools  exclusively  devoted  to  metal  work,  situated  at 
Budapest  and  Oolniczbdnya;  number  of  students,  77. 

4.  There  are  2  weaving  schools  in  K^mark  and  Heltau.  The  former 
applies  itself  to  both  hand  weaving  and  mechanical  weaving;  the  latter 
is  devoted  to  wool  weaving  exclusively;  number  of  schdlara,  23. 

5.  There  are  3  schools  for  stone  workers  and  the  ceramic  arts  in 
Udvarhely,  Zalathna,  and  Unghvar.  In  tiiese  schools  atonccutting, 
ornamental  sculpture,  clay  pottery,  tile  making,  and  stone  polishing 
are  taughi    The  number  of  studenta  in  1895  was  lOO. 

<}.  There  Are  2  watchmakers'  schools  at  Budapest  and  KUnsenbnrg; 
number  of  students,  4T. 

7.  The  leather  industry  is  represented  by  a  schocd  at  Soben,  in  which 
chiefly  shoemaking  and  saddlery  are  taught;  number  of  students,  11. 

Hence  tiiere  were  in  Hungary,  in  1895-96, 16  industrial  schools,  vith 
616  students. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentdoned  that  a  number  of  advanced 
burgher  schools  have  opened  workf^iops  in  which  the  boys  are  induced 
to  occupy  themselves  with  trade  work,  but,  though  heartily  supported 
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hj  tiie  Gorenmient,  the  idea  did  not  find  a  like  support  among  the 
people  aud  with  teachers  who  think  that  the  general  education  offered 
in  such  schools  should  not  be  burdened  with  prosaic,  bo  called,  prac- 
tical occupttions.  At  first  such  f^ops  were  establiahed  quite  nomer- 
ously,  but  of  late  they  have  been  abandoned,  so  that  in  1895-96  there 
were  only  four  schools  of  that  kind  left.  It  is  generally  thought  best 
to  let  the  chUten  obtain  a  thorough  elementary  education,  and  after 
that  induce  them  to  enter  practical  pursuits  in  purdy  industrial  schools. 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  highest  step  of  the  system  of  Hungarian  industrial  schools 
below  the  polytechnicum  at  Budapest  may  be  r^arded  the  State  indos- 
trtal  schools.  Tbey  are  advanced  institutions  aiming  at  a  thorough 
preparation  of  foremen  and  factory  owners.  Their  course  is  one  of 
three  years,  but  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  increase  it  to  four  years. 
Applicants  for  admission  most  have  graduated  from  a  burgher  school 
or  have  passed  through  the  four  lower  grades  of  a  secondary  school. 
In  some  of  these  schools  practical  experience  in  shops  is  required  also. 
The  students  who  pass  the  examination  for  graduation  are  thereby  not 
only  entitled  to  an  abridgment  of  their  military  service  to  one  year,  but 
also  to  a  preference  in  the  appointment  to  subordinate  offices  in  postal, 
telephone,  railroad,  and  customs  bureaus. 

The  best  feature  of  these  schools  is  found  in  the  excellent  facilities 
for  practical  shopwork  offered  the  students.  These  shops  are  built  on 
a  large  scale  and  contain  the  latest  tedinieal  inventions.  The  oi^ni- 
zation  of  these  schools  ia  uniform  except  that  in  their  time  tables  they 
differ,  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  local  conditions  requure.  Of  the  forty- 
eight  to  fifty  hours  per  week  of  instruction  twenty  to  twenty -six  are 
devoted  to  shopwork.  Instruction  is  not  gratuitous,  but  tuition  fees 
are  paid. 

The  school  at  Kaschau  is  chiefly  devoted  to  mechanics  and  machine 
const i-uctioD,  but  teaches  also  electro-technique  and  political  economy. 

The  s(^ool  at  Budapest  is  the  lai^^t  institution  of  this  kind  in  east- 
ern Europe,  having  five  distinct  deparbnents:  (1)  Architediare,  (2) 
mechanical  engineering,  (3)  chemistry,  (4)  metal  work,  and  (5)  wood 
industry. 

The  theoretical  branches  taught  to  the  students  of  all  the  five  depart- 
ments are:  Hungarian  Ituignage,  arithmetic,  geometry  aad  algebra, 
physics,  ciiemistry,  free-hand  and  instrumental  drawing,  nwdibie  con- 
struction, political  economy,  and  bookkeeping.   Each  department  of 

this  school  has,  of  course,  its  own  course  of  study  in  practical  work. 
The  following  lists  will  show  how  thorough  that  work  is: 

Conrae  In  architecture:  Architecture,  uchitectuni  drBwin^,  modelioK,  architec- 
tural geometry,  materials,  foundatioo  laying,  surveying,  building  mechanism,  theory 
of  conatnicUon,  making  eati  mates,  bridge  and  hydraulic  engineering,  hietory  of  archi- 
tectnze,  and  pracUcal  Bhopwwk. 
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Course  in  mechanical  engineering:  Drawing  from  nature,  mechanics,  technology 
of  wood,  machine  conatruction,  constructive  drawing,  technology  of  metal,  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  its  drawing,  surveying,  railroad  machinery,  mill  building,  paper 
mills,  electro-technique,  and  twenty-one  hours  a  week  practical  shopworb. 

Course  in  chemistry:  Modeling,  general  chemistry,  inot^nic  chemistry,  laboratory 
practice,  organic  chemistry,  mechanical  drawing,  inorganic  and  organic  technology. 

Course  in  metal  industry:  Free-hand  drawing  from  nature,  mechanics,  locksmith- 
ing,  simple  iron  construction,  modeling,  heating  and  ventilation,  wells,  pumps,  fire 
engines,  waterworks,  electro-technique,  and  twenty-four  hours  a  week  shopwork. 

Course  in  woodworking  industry:  Modeling,  drawing  from  nature,  technoI(^y  of 
wood,  theory  of  construction,  constructive  drawing,  and  twenty-three  hours  a  week 
ahopwork.  ' 

The  number  of  teachers  in  1895-96  was  232.  There  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  day  courses,  a  number  of  special  winter  courses,  one  for 
the  building  trades  with  143  students,  and  one  for  b'tokers  and  engi- 
neers for  stationary  and  locomotive  engines,  with  800  students.  Only 
men  engaged  in  factories  and  shops  are  admitted. 

A  small  State  industrial  school  for  joiners  is  situated  in  Kronstadt, 
the  chief  subject  of  study  of  which  is  artistic  wood  carving. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  WOMEN. 

These  institutions  have  the  purpose  of  prepai'ing  women  for  suitable 
occupations  or  wage  working.  Their  organization  is  uniform  in  essen- 
tials. Admission  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have  completed  an  ele- 
mentary school  course.  In  some  of  these  schools  for  women  theoretical 
instruction  is  given,  which  is,  however,  confined  to  the  three  branches, 
language,  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping.  Drawing  is  taught  in  every 
one  of  these  schools  for  women.  The  course  is  one  of  two  years,  and 
tuition  fees  are  charged.  There  are  eleven  of  such  schools,  some  of 
which  are  subsidized  by  the  State,  others  are  private  or  municipal 
schools. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

In  other  countries,  notably  in  the  United  States,  such  institutions  are 
called  schools  of  design.  This  branch  of  the  Hungarian  industrial- 
school  system  is  the  most  modest  of  all,  comprising  only  a  few  institu- 
tions. Their  object  is  exactly  that  of  other  schools  of  this  kind  in 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  the  United  States,  namely,  to  raise 
industrial  ai*t  to  the  highest  possible  perfection  by  inventing  new 
designs  and  new  modes  of  introducing  art  into  industrial  pursuits. 
In  1895-96  these  schools  of  design  had  1,083  students,  of  whom  only 
91  were  women. 

LOWER  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

At  present  there  is  only  one  school  of  this  kind.  It  is  located  at 
Temesvar,  It  prepares  young  boys  for  entering  shops  as  appren- 
tices.   It  has  23S  students.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
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raise  thia  school  to  the  dignity  of  a  secondary  school  as  soon  as  the 
funds  available  reach  an  amonnt  which  will  permit  doing  so. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  of  this  kind  are  so  well  understood  in  this  conntry  that  a 
description  of  coarse  and  organization  is  not  necessary.  There  were 
only  four  of  them  in  Hungary  in  1895-96.  Separate  buildings  are 
used  for  the  boys,  who  come  from  their  day  high  schools  for  a  speci- 
fied number  of  hoars  per  week  to  get  instruction  in  cardboard  and 
wood  work. 

INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUMS. 

These  museums  are  mentioned  last  because  they  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  schools,  but  aids  for  all  industrial  schools  of  the  State. 
There  are  four  of  them— in  Budapest,  Maros-Vasdrhely,  Klausenburg, 
and  Seben.  A  general  exhibition  of  all  industrial  arts  is  open  all  the 
year  round;  special  exhibits  of  the  products  and  methods  of  separate 
trades  are  arranged  for  in  each  of  these  museums,  and  lectures  to  the 
workmen,  foremen,  and  masters  of  shops  and  factories  are  held  at  cer- 
tain times,  which  are  well  attended.  Naturally  each  industrial  tech- 
nical school  has,  if  not  an  extensive  museum,  ceiiainly  the  nucleus  of 
such  an  institution,  just  as  a  school  has  its  own  library. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
TKADE  AND  TECHnCAL  EDUCATION  DT  ITAXY.  («) 

INTRODUCTION. 

i  early  as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  several  efforts  were 
3  in  tiie  direction  of  industrial  education  in  Italy,  but  these  were 
itivo  and  of  little  importance  in  the  midst  of  the  general  neglect 
iiblic  education,  and  especially  of  practical  instruction.  Even  in 
eighteenth  centuiy  the  celebrated  (riovanni  Battista  Vice,  in  his 
''De  nostri  temporis  ratione  studiomm,"  complained  that  in 
in  schools  no  attention  was  given  to  "  the  practical  utility  of  the 
e:^.-''  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopoldo  established  at  Florence  a  drawing  school  for  artisans, 
3ppe  Bonaparte  established  at  Naples  and  at  Nola  si'bools  of  arts 
rades,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  several 
tls  for  workingmen  were  established,  which  marked  the  com- 
cment  of  the  union  of  the  school  and  the  worksbop.('')  In 
4^  and  in  1842-43  the  Austrian  Government,  which  then  held 
irovinces  of  Lombar'dy  and  Venetia,  established  at  the  cities  of 
re  and  Milan  two  technical  schools  having  a  veal  industrial  char- 
Tbese  schools  had  for  their  object  not  only  commercial  and 
ic  instruction,  but  also  instruction  in  chemistry  and  in  science 
id  to  the  arts  and  trades  (dyeing,  glass  making,  tanning,  wine 
ig,  manufacture  of  pottery,  etc.).  These  two  schools,  however, 
ost  their  industrial  character,  and  were  transformed  into  schools 
'neral  culture. 

so-oallcd  technical  schools,  instituted  by  the  law  of  November 

59,  followed  the  same  tendency,  and  became  schools  of  general 
e.  Of  these  there  are  at  present  about  280,  distributed  through- 
c  peninsula. 

iLs  only  after  the  formation  of  the  national  union  that  real  indus- 
ducation  was  established  in  Italy.  The  needs  of  the  time  caused 
Publishment  of  Industrie  schools  and  schools  of  arts  and  trades, 
ition  to  the  schools  for  literary,  scientific,  and  general  culture. 

)  chapter  waa  prepared  for  this  report  by  Dr.  Riccardo  Bachi,  formerly  of 
ittito  Tecnico  di  Vicenza,  now  chief  Becretory  of  the  Italian  Royal  Industrial 
I,  Turin,  Italy. 

i.stttuti  tecnici  e  le  Bcuole  tecniche,  hy  Bardelli  e  Moreschi.    Report  to  the 
r  of  Public  Education,  Rome,  1900. 
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These  schools  were  fouDded  chiefly  by  local  action.  Sometimes  they 
were  founded  and  maintained,  especially  in  northern  Italy,  by  work- 
ingmen's  associations.  Usually  they  received  subsidies  from  the  State, 
from  the  provincial  and  communal  administrations,  from  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  sometimes  even  from  the  savings  banks.  There 
are  also  some  schoob  having  a  capital  fund,  and  schools  founded  by 
charitable  institutions. 

These  schools  have  giown,  here  and  there,  according  tq  their  neces- 
sities and  the  means  of  the  localities,  without  a  preestablished  plan, 
almost  without  the  intervention  of  the  State.  They  are  of  widely 
different  types,  and  vary  greatly  in  their  objects  and  programmea. 
There  is  an  almost  absolute  lack  of  coordiiiat3<Hi,  but  the  sdiools 
respond  readily  to  the  needs  of  each  locality.  The  tendency  toward 
at^inistrative  regulation  which  has  become  so  strong  among  the 
Latin  nations,  and  on  account  of  which  their  institutions  have  acquired 
such  perfect  symmetry^  has  not  succeeded  in  bnnging  the  Italian  trade 
schools  to  a  uniform  system.  Mobile  the  ^her  schools — elementary 
and  secondary — have  an  almost  identical  programme  and  character 
throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  the  industrial  and  trade  schools  have 
a  liberty  of  action  that  permits  adjustment  to  surrounding  conditicMis. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  that  a  law  should  be  passed,  which  would 
bring  about  a  closer  relation  between  the  schocds,  make  State  siq>er- 
vision  more  effective  and  the  condition  of  the  teaching  personnel  more 
certain,  without  encroaching  upon  the  liberty  of  th^  organizataoa 
and  of  their  programme.  On  two  occasions,  July  12,  1880,  and  June 
27, 1884,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  invited  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce  to  present  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  these 
schools.  Such  bills  have  been  presented  before  the  Parliament  several 
times — in  1886,  in  November,  1889,  and  in  November,  1893 — but  tine 
conditions  of  parlitmientary  work  did  not  permit  their  passage.  A 
desire  for  such  a  law  was  recently  expressed  at  the  first  coi^ress  of 
Italian  industrial  and  commercial  schools  held  at  Turin  in  September, 
1898. 

The  schools  are  of  two  distinct  types,  industrial  schools  and  schools 
of  art  applied  to  industry.  There  are,  of  course,  sevend  grades  repre- 
senting each  of  these  types. 

At  the  head  of  the  industrial  schools  are  institutions  having  the 
rank  of  universities.  These  schools  are  intended  to  trun  the  captains 
of  industry,  industrial  engineers,  and  superintendents  of  induatrid 
enterprises.  There  are  in  Italy  three  large  schools  of  this  g^rade,  the 
Italian  Koyal  Industrial  Museum,  at  Turin,  the  PoUtecnico,  at  AGlan, 
and  the  School  for  Engineers,  at  Naples.  These  institutions  are  of 
great  importance,  but  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 
Next,  there  are  the  industrial  and  trade  schools  of  medium  grade 
intended  to  train  foremen  of  workshops;  and,  lastly,  the  schools  of 
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arts  and  trades  (schools  of  inferior  grade)  for  training  workmen.  In 
the  former  type  are  fonnd  several  superior  schools  of  art  applied  to 
industry  (a  higher  grade  ol  schools)  and  the  schools  of  art  and  design 
applied  to  industry,  for  workmen  in  artistic  industries. 

There  are  no  complete  statistics  of  these  schools.  The  ministry  of 
agriculture,  iadustry,  and  commerce,  in  a  recent  publication, (")  pro- 
duced statistics  relating  to  schools  receiving  sutuidies  from  that  min- 
istry, but  these  figures  do  not  give  a  complete  idea  of  indostml 
education  in  Italy,  because  there  are  a  number  which  do  not  receive  any 
subsidy.  According  to  this  publication,  there  are  68  industrial  schools 
and  schools  of  arts  and  trades  (schools  for  foremen  of  workshops  and 
for  workmen)  subsidized  by  the  ministry,  with  a  total  attendance,  in 
1898-99,  of  16,551  students,  of  whom  9,069  presented  themselves  for 
examination;  6,690  were  promoted  to  higher  classes,  and  586  were 
graduated.  These  schools  receive  a  subsidy  of  259,710  lire  ($50,124) 
from  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  24,555  lire 
(^,739)  from  the  ministry  of  education,  156,258  lire  ($30,158)  from  the 
provincial  administrations,  251,857  lire  ($48,608)  from  municipalities, 
125,180  lire  ($24,160)  from  the  chambers  of  commerce,  6,905  lire 
($1,140)  from  latwr  organizations,  28,630  lire  ($5,526)  from  savings 
and  other  banks,  monts-de-pi4t^,  etc.,  and,  finally,  a  yearly  income  of 
106,048  lire  ($20,467)  from  legacies  and  various  donations.  The  total, 
958,143  lire  ($184,922)  is  not,  however,  the  entire  amount  of  the 
budget,  because  it  does  not  include  the  tuition  fees  which  several  of 
tiie  schools  require,  nor  (ho  returns  from  the  sale  of  objects  made  in 
the  workshops,  etc. 

The.  superior  schools  of  art  applied  to  industry  are  8  in  number, 
with  an  attendance  of  984  students  in  1898-99.  They  receive  72,000 
lire  ($13,896)  from  the  ministry  of  i^n^cultare,  industry,  and  com- 
merce, 15,000  lire  ($2,895)  from  the  minister  of  educatioD,  46,500  lire 
($8,975)  from  the  provinces,  49,100  tire  ($9,476)  from  the  communes, 
11,140  lire  ($2,150)  from  tiie  chambers  of  conmierce,  2,952  lire  ($570) 
from  various  administrations,  and  3,405  lire  ($657)  from  legacies  and 
special  funds.  The  schools  of  art  applied  to  industrial  dedgn  number 
117,  with  an  attendance  of  11,259  pupils  in  1898-99.  They  receive 
75,990  lire  ($14,666)  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce,  1,520  lire  ($293)  from  the  ministry  of  education,  36,160  lire 
($6,979)  from  the  provinces,  111,947  lire  ($21,606)  from  the  municipal- 
ities, 28,010  lire  ($5,406)  from  the  chambers  of  commerce,  12,002  lire 
($2,316)  from  labor  oi^izations,  11,213  lire  ($2,164)  from  sav- 
ings and  other  banks,  etc.,  and  29,920  lire  ($5,775)  from  legacies  and 
special  funds. 

1  Annuario  per  I'anno  1901  delle  scuole  indufitriali,  profesaionali,  commerciali,  di 
dis^no  industriale  e  d'  arte  applicata  all'  industria  dipendenti  o  saaaidiate  dal 
MiniBtero  d'AgricoItora,  Indoatria  e  Commercio.  Borne,  1901. 
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These  schools  are  of  course  unevenly  distributed  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  Italy.  For  industrial  st:hools  and  schools  of  arts  and  traded. 
Piedmont  and  Lcnnlwrdy,  essentially  industrial  districts,  take  the  lead 
with  13  and  10  schools  respectively;  Campania  and  Tuscany  come  next 
with  10  and  8  schools  respectively;  then  come  Venetia  with  5  schools, 
£milta  with  4,  Liguria  and  Sicily  with  3  each,  Calabria  with  2,  and 
lastly,  Apulia,  Basilicata,  and  Sardinia  with  only  1  school  each.  Tho 
superior  schools  of  art  applied  to  industry  are  situated  in  Tuscany 
at  Florence,  in  Lombardy  at  Milan,  in  Campania  at  Naples,  in  Sicily 
at  Palermo,  in  Campagna  di  Roma  at  Rome,  and  in  Venetia  at  Venice. 
As  regards  schools  of  art  applied  to  industry  and  schools  of  indus- 
trial design,  Lombardy  and  Venetia  are  in  the  lead  with  85  and  35 
schools  respectively,  then  come  Tuscany  with  10  schools,  Piedmont 
and  Sicily  with  9  each,  Marches  with  8,  Emilia  with  7,  Campania 
with  5,  Abinizzi  with  3,  Apulia  with  2,  and  Liguria,  Campagna  di 
Roma,  Basitirata,  and  Calabria  with  1  school  each.  Umbria  and  Sar- 
dinia have  no  schools  of  this  class.  But  these  figures  have  only  a  rel- 
ative value,  because,  as  stated,  there  are  several  important  schools, 
especially  schools  of  applied  art,  which  receive  no  subsidy  from  this 
ministry. 

Thus  there  are  at  pi-esent  in  Italy  about  200  industrial  and  industrial- 
art  schools  that  receive  subsidies  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  and  are,  therefore,  under  its  authority.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  the  schools  of  this  kind  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  ministry,  and  it  had  the  right  of  inspection  of  those 
that  receive  no  subsidy.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  num- 
Iwr  of  schools  which,  while  they  have  a  real  industrial  character, 
are  under  the  control  of  the  ministry  of  public  education.  Among 
others  may  be  cited  the  Politecmco  at  Milan,  which  trains  industrial 
engineers;  the  scuole  di  aj>pUcasione  j?er  gli  ingefftieri,  which  train  civil 
and  industrial  engineers;  the  industrial  departments  annexed  to  some  of 
the  latitutl  fccnk'i\  which  give  a  medium  grade  of  industrial  instruction, 
and  several  special  schools,  such  as  tho  Svmhi  di  te-tsitum  di  Oom/t,  a 
weaving  school;  the  ScwAa  hidmtrUile  di  Bitssaiw^  an  industrial 
school;  tho  Scmld  delle pictre  dure  di  Fireivze,  a  school  for  carving  in 
hard  stone,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  ministry  of  agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  commerce  has  jurisdiction  over  superior  naval  instruction  at 
the  Regia  Hcuola  snjwi'iore  nninde  di  Genova^  and  the  ministry  of  public 
education  directs  the  intermediate  naval  instruction  by  means  of  the 
htltuti  nautici^  which  tiains  the  captains  of  vessels  and  marine  machin- 
ists. These  schools  should  logically  come  under  the  authority  of  the 
ministry  of  marine. 

It  would  seem  to  be  opportune,  therefore,  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  distributing  these  diticrent  groups  of  schools  in  a  more  logical 
manner  among  these  three  ministries  in  such  a  way  that  each  would 
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have  charge  o£  that  group  of  schools  which  it  is  moat  capable  of  direct- 
ing. It  has  several  times  been  proposed  that  all  the  industrial  schools, 
schools  of  arts  and  trades,  and  of  art  applied  to  industry  be  placed 
under  the  ministry  of  education;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  a 
change  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  schools.  The  ministiy  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  is  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  real  needs  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  and 
is,  therefore,  more  capable  of  making  the  schools  practical  or  of  pre- 
serving their  piuctical  character. 

It  is  believed  that  beneficial  results  would  follow  a  complete  I'evision 
of  the  subsidies  granted,  so  that  they  would  better  respond,  not  only 
to  the  merit  of  the  schools,  but  also  to  the  local  conditions.  ('^)  The  sub- 
sidies could  be  administered  according  to  the  practice  which  has  long 
been  followed  in  England  in  the  elementary  schools — that  is,  to  give 
subsidies  in  proportion  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  schools  as  certi- 
fied by  inspectors.  However,  account  must  also  be  taken  of  local 
conditions,  so  as  to  grant  the  subsidies  where  the  schools  can  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  local  industries,  and  also  where  the  financial 
resources  of  the  local  administrations  are  small.  The  subsidies 
accorded  by  these  local  administrations  could  also  be  organized  in  a 
more  reasonable  way,  and  might  perhaps  be  rendered  obligatory 
under  certain  conditions.  When  there  is  an  industrial  school  the 
existence  of  which  is  a  benefit,  first  to  the  nation  at  large,  then  more 
particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  commune,  the  merchants,  manufacturei's,  and  workmen 
of  the  locality,  it  would  perhaps  be  just  to  make  obligatory  a  subsidy 
by  the  State,  the  provincial  administration,  the  municipalities,  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  labor  organizations. 

The  ministry  of  f^iculture,  industry,  and  commerce  exercises  com- 
plete supervision  over  these  scbools,  but  the  means  at  its  dijsposal  are 
insufficient.  It  not  only  inspects  the  schools,  but  the  programmes  and 
the  nomination  of  teachers  ai>o  sometimes  submitted  for  its  approval. 
The  schools  annually  send  in  statistical  and  economic  reports,  a  general 
resum^  of  which  is  published  by  the  miniatry. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  art  applied  to 
industry,  the  ministry  is  aided  by  the  commimtone  centrale  per  Vimeg- 
namento  artistico  applleato  aUe  industries  a  central  commission  cre- 
ated by  the  royal  decrees  of  October  23,  1884,  and  of  May  21,  1S85. 
This  important  commission  is  chai'ged  with  the  following  duties:  (1) 
To  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  industrial  art  museums,  the  schools 
of  art  applied  to  industry,  the  drawing  schools  for  workmen,  and  all 
other  institutions  under  the  authority  of  or  subsidized  by  the  ministry 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  and  having  for  their  object 

<i  II  Ministero  di  Agricoltnra,  Industria  e  Ckiinmcrcio  nelle  sue  scuole  e  neireoonomia 
nazionale,  by  Frimo  LevL  Borne,  1898. 
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the  artistic  education  of  the  working  classes;  (2)  to  give  advice  regard- 
ing propositions  for  the  establishment  of  new  museums  or  Bchools  of 
industrial  art  or  for  the  extension  of  existing  museums  and  schools; 
(3)  to  examine  the  programmes  of  schools  in  order  to  insure  that  they 
respond  to  the  needs  of  industrial  art  instruction  in  the  localities  where 
the  schools  are  situated  or  are  to  be  created;  (4)  to  give  advice  regard- 
ing the  selection  of  teachers;  (5)  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the 
methods  of  instruction  of  the  schools  of  art  applied  to  industry,  of 
design,  modeling,  etc. ;  (6)  to  provide  for  making  and  distributing 
among  the  schools  collections  of  plaster  models  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  Italian  ornamentation,  and  special  collections  for  the 
application  of  oi*namentation  U>  all  branches  of  industrial  art;  (7)  to 
give  advice  regarding  the  books  and  publications  which  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  schools;  (8)  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  persons 
aspiring  to  obtain  the  title  of  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  art  applied 
to  industry. 

This  commission  serves  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  establish  a  similar  commi^ion  for  the  professional  and  industrial 
schools.  A  part  of  the  members  of  these  commissions  might  be 
elected  by  the  schools. 

The  inspection  service  of  these  schools  is  insufficient  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  an  inspecting  personnel,  there  being  no  special  provision 
for  this  purpose.  The  work  is  intrusted,  first  of  all,  to  the  factory 
inspectors  {Ispettori  ddle  industrie)  who  hold  office  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  decree  of  April  3,  1879,  and  who  must  exercise  an  inspection  not 
only  over  the  professional  instruction,  but  also  over  the  entire  national 
industrial  operations.  The  mining  engineers  {ingegneri  delle  miniere), 
officers  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  and  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  mines,  are 
also  charged  with  this  duty.  Finally,  for  the  schools  of  industrial 
art,  the  members  of  the  commissione  centraleper  V  imegnajnento  artis- 
tico  indusiriahj  mentioned  above,  are  chai'ged  with  the  duty  of  inspec- 
tion. But  all  these  officers  exercise  supervision  over  the  schools  only 
as  a  supplementary  duty,  and  the  number  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
undertaking,  so  that  there  are  schools  that  are  not  inspected  except  at 
long  intervals,  sometimes  not  for  several  years.  Aside  from  these 
functionaries,  the  ministry  sometimes  commissions  some  person  living 
in  the  locality  of  a  school  to  inspect  the  same;  but  frequently  these 
inspections  do  not  present  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  independence  or 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors.  It  is  evidently  desirable  to 
establish  a  special  corps  of  inspectors  for  the  industrial  schools. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  origin  of  the  different  schools 
having  been  entirely  spontaneous  and  without  governmental  inter^-en- 
tion,  they  present  a  variety  among  themselves,  which  no  doubt  has  its 
advant^cs,  but  it  also  has  its  disadvantages.  Sometimes  in  the  same 
or  in  neighboring  localities  there  are  schools  of  a  simili^  or  idenUcal 
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character,  and  valuable  energy  is  wasted  in  useless  competition.  The 
ministry  of  sgricultare,  industry,  and  commerce  should  hare  the 
power  to  bring-  about  the  fusion  of  such  schools.  These  schools 
should  also  be  systematized  in  a  general  way,  so  that  they  might  better 
respond  to  the  object  of  improrii^  the  national  industry,  leaving  to 
each  its  proper  character  or  its  special  aims  and  allowing  each  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  where  it  exists.  They  should 
not,  of  course,  all  be  forced  into  the  same  mold,  nor  should  a  uniform 
programme  be  made  and  rendered  obligatory  for  all;  neither  should 
a  fixed  curriculum  of  studies  be  established  among  schools  of  different 
grades.  But  at  the  same  time  a  certain  coordination  might  be  arrived 
at  by  instituting  regular  congresses  and^  organizing  a  correlation 
among  the  schools  for  the  exchange  of  didactic  material,  information 
regarding  programmes,  etc.  Such  work  of  coordination  might  become 
one  of  the  principal  duties  of  tho  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  obtaining  coordination  among 
the  schools  is  better  regulation  of  the  recruiting  of  teachers.  If  all 
the  tcachei-M  of  industrial  schools  were  educated  in  the  same  superior 
school  they  would,  upon  leaving  the  school,  be  in  accord  with  regard 
to  the  metliod  of  instruction  without  prejudice  to  the  variety  of  char- 
acter and  organisation  of  the  schools.  An  attempt  has  been  m^de  in 
Italy  to  obtain  this  result  by  instituting  in  the  Italian  Royal  Industrial 
jVIuseura  at  Turin  a  seines  of  classes  having  a  truly  normal  character, 
which  lead  to  the  title  of  teacher  of  industrial  schools  and  schools  of 
arts  and  trades,  for  the  teaching  of  physics  and  industrial  chemistry, 
mechanical  technology,  and  of  ornamental  design.  Unfortunately, 
conditions  have  changed  gradually,  so  that  while  the  Royal  Indus- 
trial Museum  still  retains  the  power  of  bestowing  these  titles,  in 
practice  they  arc  but  little  appreciated,  and  teachers  are  chosen  with- 
out regard  to  uniformity  of  methods  and  are  not  always  taken  from 
the  list  of  graduates  of  the  Royal  Museum.  (") 

Notwithstanding  their  defects,  the  industrial,  trade,  and  applied  art 
schools  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  social  life  of  the  nation. 
Italy  is  f^icted  with  a  scourge  which  sadly  prcvaik  in  the  Latin 
nations  and  which  is  almost  unknown  in  America,  namely,  the  intel- 
lectual proletariat.  In  It^ly,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  there  has  been 
an  excess  of  young  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  study,  and 
csjjecially  to  classical  study,  a  phenomenon  which  had  its  origin  partly 
iu  the  special'qualities  of  the  race,  and  partly  in  various  social  circum- 
stances of  the  epoch.  It  follows  that  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
doctors,  professors,  lawyers,  etc. ,  who  can  not  find  work  in  the  pro- 
fessions for  which  they  have  been  educated,  and  who  devote  them- 
selves particularly  to  seeking  public  employment    Whenever  there 

aSee  article  on  Le  ScuoU  indtu/rioK  in  Italia  in  Klriata  Teimica,  J^pwr,  1901. 
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are  vacancies  in  the  civil  service,  there  is  a  host  of  competitors,  even 
when  the  places  offer  the  most  niggardly  salaries.  This  unfortunate 
class  of  proletarians  weighs  heavily  upon  the  social  balance  of  the 
nation,  because  it  is  a  truly  unproductive  class.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  industrial  and  trade  schools  be  developed  and  raised  in  the  public 
esteem,  they  will  become  useful  to  the  nation,  not  alone  on  account  of 
the  progress  that  they  will  bring  about  in  the  industries,  and  in  making 
more  skilled  workers  and  foremen,  but  also  because  they  may  divert 
from  classical  studies  and  toward  more  useful  occupations  a  class  of 
young  people  who  are  crowding  the  ranks  of  the  intellectual 
proletariat. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS  AND 

TRADES.  \ 

Putting  aside  the  schools  for  higher  technical  instruction,  industrial 
schools  and  schools  of  arts  and  trades  will  first  be  considered.  In  the 
preceding  pages  some  statistics  of  these  schools  have  been  given,  and 
a  distinction  has  been  made  between  schools  for  the  training  of  fore- 
men of  workshops  and  those  for  workingmen. 

The  schools  of  the  former  class  are  less  numerous  and  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  be  so.  As  they  must  be  provided  with  considerable 
scientific  material — must  have  workshops  and  a  well-paid  teaching 
force — they  can  not  be  very  numerous.  "  If,  for  example,"  observes 
Prof.  Tullio  Buzzi,  the  director  of  the  school  of  weaving  and  dyeing  at 
Prato,  "  there  were  in  Italy  ten  localities  where  weaving  and  textile 
printing  had  attained  a  considerable  development  it  would  not  on  that 
account  be  necessary  to  create  a  special  industrial  school  in  each 
locality.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  have  one  or  two  schools  to  furnish 
the  necessary  personnel  to  the  factories  of  all  the  ten  localities." 

These  schools,  as  will  be  better  seen  in  the  reports  which  appear  in 
the  following  pages  of  each  of  the  most  important  schools,  generally 
have  for  their  object  instruction  in  a  single  industry  or  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  related  industries.  This  specialization  is  very  useful  and  should 
be  made  even  closer.  The  instruction  is,  in  general,  almost  exclusively 
technical,  and  little  room  is  left  for  branches  of  general  education, 
because  pupils  are  usually  not  admitted  unless  they  have  followed 
courses  of  general  education  in  the  secondary  schools,  or  until  they 
have  passed  an  examination  in  such  studies. 

These  schools,  as  well  as  those  for  workingmen,  generally  have 
workshops  for  practical  instruction.  These  workshops  are  sometimes 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  where  they  pre- 
pare the  apparatus,  models,  and  didactic  material  for  their  own 
schools — objects,  in  short,  which  are  destined  for  the  school  and  not 
for  the  public.  Other  schools  have  workshops  where  the  pupils  exe- 
cute work  to  order,  or  which  is  intended  for  public  sale,  so  that  the 
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school  possesses  an  industrial'  establishment  from  which  it  I'eceives 
some  revenue.  This  revenue  is  not  generally  of  great  financial 
importance  to  the  school.  Sometimes  it  is  partly  drawn  by  the  teach- 
ers as  a  supplement  to  their  salaries.  The  selling  prices  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  workshops  are  necessarily  below  the  current  market 
priccH,  as  they  are  made  by  pupils  who  are  still,  one  may  say,  in  the 
period  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  labor  cost  can  not  be  fully  consid- 
ered in  the  cost  of  pi*oduction.  However,  as  the  traffic  in  such  prod- 
>  ucts  is  not  of  any  great  importance,  it  does  not  constitute  a  dangerous 

competition  with  private  establishments  and  does  not  excite  the  enmity 
that  prison  labor  does  everywhere.  Some  of  the  schools  have  no  work- 
shops of  their  own  and  send  their  pupils,  under  special  arrangements, 
to  private  workshops;  others  make  special  conti^ts  with  private 
manufacturers,  who,  in  a  way,  conduct  their  enterprises  in  the  school 
building  and  employ  the  pupils  as  workingmen.  Each  of  these  dif- 
ferent types  of  workshops  presents  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
varying  according  to  the  character  of  the  schools.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  any  one  is  preferable  in  all  respects  to  the  others. 

Notwitlistanding  the  special  technical  chai-acter  of  these  schools  for 
foremen,  and  in  spite  of  the  development  of  the  workshops  annexed 
to  the  schools,  the  complaint  is  generally  made  that  the  schools  do  not 
teach  the  true  practice  of  the  industry.  This  is  perhaps  a  general 
defect  of  all  such  schools  and  is  not  confined  to  Italian  industrial 
schools.  A  remedy  for  this  defect  may  be  found  in  the  creation  of 
scholarships  for  practical  industrial  education  which  the  ministry  of 
agriculture,  industiy,  and  commerce  is  about  to  establish,  l^ese 
scholarships  are  intended  for  the  best  pupils  of  industrial  schools  and 
will  permit  them  to  acquire  practical  knowledge  in  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Italy  or  abi*oad. 

THE  nmirBTBZAL  SOHOOI.  "AI.BBBANDBO  BQSSI,"  VIOENZA. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1878  by  Senator  Alessandro  Kossi,  who 
made  a  donation  of  350,000  lire  (^7,550)  for  the  expenses  of  estab- 
lishment and  for  one-half  the  running  expenses  for  the  first  six  years. 
Senator  Bossi  desired  to  found  a  lai^  school  for  mechanical  indus- 
tries, following  the  example  of  the  four  large  French  national  schools 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  Aix,  Angers,  and  Lisle,  and  he  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  having  erected  a  school  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  mechanical  industries.  The  school  is  located  in  a  city  of  about 
B5,()U0  inhabitants  which  is  not  a  great  industrial  or  commercial  city, 
but  which  is  surrounded  by  smaller  districts  containing  important 
industrial  establishment.  It  is  not  merely  a  local  school,  but  rather 
a  national  institution,  being  attended  by  pupils  from  all  the  provinces 
of  Italy.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  intelligent  and  skillful 
foremen  for  the  mechanical  industries,  and  to  qualify  for  advanced 
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technical  puraaits  such  o£  its  papils  as  are  speciallj  qualified  for  the 
study  of  higher  mechanical  teehnok^y.  It  is  therefore  dirkled  iDto 
two  sectioDS,  a  section  for  mechanical  constroction  work,  electro- 
technics,  and  the  textile  indnstries,  the  object  of  which  is  to  train  fore- 
men for  the  electrical,  meehanical,  weaving,  and  spinning  indnstries, 
and  a  section  for  higher  studies,  which  prepares  the  best  students  for 
the  superior  schools  for  engineers. 

The  course  comprises  two  preparatory  and  three  normal  years. 
During  the  first  four  years  are  taught  subjects  of  general  education 
and  technical  branches  common  to  the  two  sections.  The  real  division 
takes  place  in  the  last  year,  when  those  in  the  first  section  are  taught 
the  resistance  of  materials,  mechanical  technology,  power  UBtchines, 
electro-technics  and  textile  technology,  and  in  the  second  section  stu- 
dents receive  instraction  in  ctHnplementaiy  mathematics,  history, 
geography,  and  the  Italian  language. 

All  pupils  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  six  workshops  attach^  to 
the  school,  and  remain  longest  in  those  where  they  show  the  greatest 
aptitude.  These  workshops  are  for  patternmakers  and  carpenters, 
molders,  blacksmiths,  machinists  {congegnatortj,  turners  and  machine 
tenders,  and  electricians.  The  shops  are  very  well  provided  with 
materials,  models,  tools,  and  machinery.  A  part  of  the  materkl  is 
manufactured  in  the  workshops  by  the  papils.  Orders  are  also  taken 
from  private  establishments,  and  a  connderable  business  is  done  by 
furnishing  castings  and  other  products  made  by  machines  or  with  tools, 
from  which  source  the  school  receives  considerable  revenue.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  these  workshops  is  about  12,000  lire  ^,316) 
per  year,  but  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  products  reduces 
the  net  expense  to  about  3,000  lire  ($579).  The  institution  is  a  board- 
ing school,  no  day  pupils  being  admitted.  The  regular  tuition  is  700 
lire  ($135)  per  year,  but  for  the  pupils  from  the  province  of  Yicenza 
it  ia  only  600  lire  ($116)  per  year.  There  are,  however,  several 
scholar^ps  and  partial  scholarships.  The  discipline  during  meal 
horn's,  recreation,  promenades,  etc.,  is  intrusted  to  the  teachers  of 
t^  school  and  not  to  special  officers.  By  this  arr»ng«nent  there  is  a 
complete  personal  contact  between  the  teachers  and  tiie  pupils. 

The  Income  of  the  school  is  quite  large.  It  receives  35,000  lire 
($6,755)  from  the  Government,  29,000  lire  ($5,597)  from  the  provin- 
cial administration  of  Vic^iza,  and  3,000  lire  ($679)  frcan  the  gcmu- 
mune  of  Vicenza.  It  also  obtains  a  considerable  revenue  from  the 
tuition  fees.  The  commune  of  Yicenza  also  grants  the  free  use  of  the 
building  in  which  the  school  is  located.  There  is  an  average  attend- 
ance of  150  pupils  per  year,  and  the  graduates  are  employed  in  all  the 
Italian  industries.  The  schocd  is  in  constant  receipt  of  requests  from 
industrial  establishments,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  poai- 
tiuta  for  the  pupils  who  are  graduated  each  yeu*.   The  pwiod  of 
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apprenticesllip  is  generally  two  years  at  the  most,  and  there  are  those 
who,  from  five  to  eight  years  afterwards,  receive  annual  salaries  as 
high  as  6,000  lire  (¥1,158).  Some  of  them  have  positions  abroad  and 
have  salaries  of  12,000  lire  ($2,316)  per  year.  The  school  thus  shows 
good  results,  but  in  view  of  the  great  development  of  locxiX  industries 
it  would  perhax>s  be  desirable  to  give  greater  attentioB  to  instruction 
in  spinning,  weaving,  and  electro- technics. 

iNSTirrrTE  of  abts  and  tbades  of  kabches,  febuo. 

This  institute  was  founded  at  Fermo,  in  central  Italy,  in  1861,  with 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  Montani  charitable  fund,  under  the  name 
of  Tstituto  d'artie  mestieriper  leMarcTie.  It  was  quite  recently  trans- 
formed, as  a  result  of  an  extraordinary  inspection,  by  a  royal  decree 
of  May  16, 1901.  This  institution  is  supported  by  the  revenue  from 
the  Montani  and  Perpenti  funds,  and  receives  in  addition  an  annual 
couti-ibution  of  16,000  lire  ($3,08S)  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  10,000  lire  ($1,930)  from  the  administi'ation 
of  the  '■'■fondo  per  il  culto''\  17,500  lire  ($3,378)  from  the  provincial 
admin iatratiou  of  Ascoli  Piceno,  and  7,000  lire  ($1,351)  from  the  com- 
mune of  Fermo. 

The  object  of  the  institute  is  to  give  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics  and  electro-technics,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
pupils  for  machinists  and  foremen  of  workshops  in  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial establishments.  The  instruction  is  divided  into  two  courses — 
the  preparatory  course  of  two  years  and  the  normal  course  of  three 
years. 

The  institute  is  a  boarding  school  like  the  school  at  Vicenza,  but  day 
pupils  are  also  received. 

The  branches  of  study  are  Italian,  German,  French,  history,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  algebra,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  technology, 
geometry,  mechanics  and  its  applications  to  industry,  and  electro- 
technics.  Attached  to  the  institute  are  shops  for  ironwork,  woodwork, 
macliino  construction,  modeling,  wood  carving,  etc.,  where  work  is 
done  on  private  orders,  which  yields  a  considerable  revenue.  There 
is  an  average  attendance  of  70  pupils. 

TBABE  SGHOOL,  BIBLLA. 

This  school  {Scuolaprofessionale  diMielld)  ia  the  first  established  in 
Italy,  having  been  founded  in  1869  by  Quintino  Sella,  the  celebrated 
minister  and  savant,  in  a  district  rich  in  industrial  establi^mentS'and 
in  a  city  spoken  of  as  the  Manchester  of  Italy.  Its  object  is  to  train 
technical  overseers  and  foremen  for  the  mechanical  arts,  chemistry, 
textiles,  dyeing,  construction  work,  and  wood  carving. 

The  school  has  several  courses,  namely,  one  normal  day  course  of 
three  years,  several  evening  coui^es,  and  theoretical  and  practical 
courses  in  steam-boiler  tending  and  in  electricity. 
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The  subjects  taught  are  Italian,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 

trigonometry,  bookkeeping,  calligraphy,  ornamental  and  geometrical 
drawing,  architectural  design,  topography,  machine  technology',  plastic 
art,  wood  earring,  physics,  statics,' practical  and  descriptive  geometiy, 
constiiiction  work,  kinematics,  mechanics,  physical,  mechanical  and 
textile  technology,  weaving,  general  and  applied  chemiiitry,  and  dye- 
ing. In  the  two  theoretical  and  pi'aetical  courses  special  instruction 
is  given  for  enginemen  and  electricians.  During  the  year  1898-99, 
there  were  138  pupils  taking  the  day  courses,  111  the  evening  courses, 
and  8  the  theoretical  and  practical  courses;  during  the  year  1899-1900 
the  pupils  for  day  courses  were  142  and  for  evening  courses  145. 

The  school  has  considerable  resources,  receiving  annual  contribu- 
tions of  12,000  lire  ($2,316)  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce;  5,650  lire  ($1,090)  from  the  provincial  administration 
of  Novara;  5,000  lire  ($965)  from  the  commune  of  BicUa,  in  addition 
to  the  use  of  the  building,  the  annual  rental  value  of  which  is  5,000 
lire  ($965);  5,000  lire  ($965)  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Turin, 
and  4,320  lire  ($834)  from  several  other  sources. 

The  school  possesses  laboratories  of  chemistry,  weaving,  and  tech- 
nology, in  the  first  of  which  analyses  are  sometimes  made  for  private 
parties.    To  the  school  is  annexed  the  municipal  public  librarj'. 

From  the  foundation  up  to  the  year  1899-1900  the  number  of  grad- 
uates from  day  courses  was  293,  and  of  these  138  (47  per  cent)  were 
graduates  in  construction  work,  75  (26  per  cent)  in  mechanics,  and  SO 
(27  per  cent)  in  weaving  and  dyeing.  Many  of  these  graduates  are 
employed  in  mechanical  workshops,  wool  and  cotton  factories,  etc.,  in 
Italy  and  in  foreign  countries. 

INDU6TBX&.L  SCHOOL  OF  ALESSAin)B,0  VOLTA,  NAFLSS. 

This  school  {Scttola  IndmtriaU  Ahssaiidro  Volta)  was  founded  by  a 
royal  decree  of  January  28,  1886.  According  to  article  2  of  this 
decree,  its  object  is  to  train  skilled  workmen  and  foremen  for 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  textile  industries  by  means  of  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics,  and  to 
advance  the  development  of  production  in  the  city  of  Naples,  either 
by  perfecting  the  methods  of  existing  Industries  or  by  stimulating 
new  lines  of  industrial  work.  In  1890  instruction  in  the  applications 
of  electricity  was  substituted  for  that  in  textiles. 

The  school  is  divided  into  four  sections,  as  follows:  For  machinists, 
moldcrs,  chemists,  and  electricians.  The  noi*mal  course  covers  three 
years,  but  thei*e  is  also  a  preparatory  course  of  one  year  for  such  as 
do  not  have  a  sufficient  general  education.  The  studies  are  Italian, 
French,  history,  geography,  calligraphy,  arithmetic,  algebra,  book- 
keeping, plane  and  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  general  and,  applied 
physics,  genei'al,  analytical,  and  applied  chemistry,  kinematics, 
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mechanical  technology,  omnmental,  geometrical,  and  mechanical 
drawings  plastic  art,  and  laboratory  and  shop  work.  There  are 
attached  to  the  school  an  electrical  workshop  and  a  machine  shop 
witli  a  foundry.  In  1898-99  the  number  of  pupils  was  838,  but 
only  240  appeared  for  examination,  and  of  those  138  were  promoted 
and  14  received  their  graduating  diplomas. 

For  pupils  who  aspire  to  become  foremen  of  workshops,  a  supple- 
mentary course  of  one  year  has  been  established  for  practical  appren- 
ticeship. 

The  laboratories  and  workshops  give  excellent  results.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  scientific  material  is  prepared  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  machine  shop  and  foundry  were  established  in  1897,  and  the 
pupik  have  made  the  operating  machinery  and  the  necessary  appli- 
ances, including  the  motor  for  working  the  ventilator  of  the  furnace 
and  the  transmitters  requisite  for  its  operation.  The  section  of  chem- 
istry, by  default  of  means,  has  not  given  as  good  results  as  the  other 
sections. 

The  school  receives  an  annual  contribution  of  21,000  lire  ($4,053) 
from  the  ministry  of  f^riculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  6,000  lire 
<$1,158)  from  the  province  of  Naples,  and  27,000  lii^  ($5,211)  from  the 
commune  of  Naples. 

KOTAIi  TBADS  SCHOOL  OF  WEAVING  AND  DTEZNG,  PBATO. 

This  school  of  weaving  and  dyeing  {Regia  scuola  profeaalonah  d4 
tessitura  e  imtoria)  at  Prato,  in  Tuscany,  was  founded  in  1886.  Its 
object  is  to  train  technical  overseers  and  workers  in  the  weaving  and 
dyeing  industries.  At  first  a  preparatory  course  in  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, bookkeeping,  and  Italian  was  taught,  but  as  this  caused  a  useless 
expense  it  wag  abolished  in  order  that  all  efforts  might  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  technical  course,  a  decision  which  perhaps  merits 
imitation  by  the  other  Italian  industrial  schools. 

Hie  existing  courses  of  the  school  are  as  follows:  Two  ordinary  day 
coui*scs,  one  for  instruction  in  chemistry  and  dyeing  and  the  other  for 
weaving  and  spinning;  one  evening  course  in  di-awing;  a  Sunday 
course,  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  dyeing  and  the  other  for 
spinning  and  weaving. 

The  evening  course  had,  in  1898-99, 42  pupils  and  the  Sunday  course 
32.  These  are  the  courses  intended  for  workers,  and  the  pupils  are 
recruited  from  among  the  employees  of  industrial  establishments  of 
the  vicinity.  These  employees  ordinarily  attend  the  school  several 
successive  years.  They  find  a  better  reception  in  the  local  establish- 
ments, are  bettor  paid,  and  "  it  may  be  said,"  writes  Prof.  TuUio 
Buzzi,  director  of  the  school,  that  the  overseers  of  the  self-acting 
spinning  machines  and  the  overseers  in  dyeing  establishments  of  the 
vicinity  are  workmen  who  have  attended  the  school."   The  coui'se  in 
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spinning  has  enabled  manufacturers  of  Prato  who  have  introduced  tiie 
B^-acting  machines  to  instruct  their  force  In  this  work  without 
resorting  to  foreign  labor.  The  coarse  in  drawing  has  placed  the 
weavers  in  a  position  better  to  adapt  their  designs  to  the  technical 
exigencies  in  the  manufacture  of  woven  goods. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  add  to  the  foregoing  evening  courses  other 
courses  in  mechanics,  mechanical  drawing,  plastic  art,  etc.,  so  as  to 
establish  a  veritable  school  of  arts  and  trades  for  perfecting  worik- 
ingmen  employed  as  machinists,  masons,  cabinetmakers,  wood-oarvers, 
etc.  Special  courses  in  electro-technics  and  in  steam-boUer  tend- 
ing will  also  be  added  daring  the  years  when  there  is  a  safficient 
attendance. 

The  day  course  is  of  great  importance.  A  dividon  into  two  sec- 
tions, made  in  1896-97,  brought  abont  a  specialization  which  was  of 
advantage  to  the  pupils  of  both  sections.  The  section  of  chemistrj  and 
dyeing  comprises  a  coarae  in  general  inorganic  chemistry;  a  course  in 
general  organic  chemistry  sufficiently  extended  to  cover  the  study  of 
coloring  materials;  a  coarse  in  textile  fibers  (bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
finishing);  a  course  in  analytical  chemistry  for  analyses  relating  to 
products  employed  in  dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing  textile  fibers, 
woven  goods,  etc. ;  a  course  in  chemistry  applied  to  the  printing  of 
textile  fibers,  and  practical  yvork  in  the  use  of  printing  machines;  a 
coarse  in  drawing  which  serves  as  a  complement  to  the  course  in  dye- 
ing and  printing,  and  a  coarse  in  physics  and  mechanics.  The  section 
of  spinning  and  weaving  comprises  a  course  in  textile  .fibers,  wool 
spinning,  and  the  formation  of  tissues;  a  course  in  cotton,  linen,  hemp, 
jute,  and  silk  spinning  and  weaving  machinery;  a  coni^  in  oma- 
mental  and  mechanical  drawing  and  designing  applied  to  ihe  weaving 
industry,  and  a  coarse  in  physics  and  mechanics.  In  1901-03  it  is 
intended  to  add  a  course  in  analytical  chemistry,  with  a  special  labo- 
ratory for  the  analyses  of  all  products  relating  to  the  textile  fiber 
industry,  for  training  specialists,  a  course  in  kinematics,  and  a  courae 
in  weaving  design  for  the  training  of  technical  designers  for  the  wear- 
ing and  doth-printing  industries.  All  these  courses,  aside  from  the 
theoretical  instruction,  thoroughly  develop  the  practical  side  by  means 
of  the  well-equipped  laboratories  and  workshops  which  the  school 
possesses.  The  pupils  can  there  manufacture  tissaes  of  various  kinds 
and  can  make  collections  of  samples,  which  on  completion  of  their 
studies  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  skill  that  they  have  acquired. 
Analyses  are  also  made  for  the  commune  of  Prato  and  for  private 
parties. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  day  courses  is  steadily  increasing.  In 
1808-99  it  was  88  and  in  1899-1900  it  was  50,  of  which  41  were  in 

the  section  of  chemistry  and  dyeing  and  9  in  the  section  of  weaving. 
In  1900-01  there  were  52  pupils,  of  whom  40  were  in  the  section  of 
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chemistTj  aod  12  in  that  of  weaving.  The  graduates  of  these  two 
sections  are  rerj  mueh  sought  after  by  mana£Bicturers,  by  whom  they 
are  given  positions  without  serving  an  apprenticeehip.  The  director 
of  the  school  writes  that  after  a  practical  experience  of  one  or  two 
years  the  graduates  of  the  section  of  chemistry  and  dyeing  are  pro- 
HK^ed  to  positions  as  overseers  or  superintendents  of  dyeing  establish- 
ments, in  which  they  receive  good  salaries.  After  four  or  five  years 
they  each  receive,  on  an  average,  300  to  400  lire  (^7.90  to  $77.30)  and 
sfHuetimes  as  high  as  600  lire  ($116)  per  month.  They  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth,  cotton  goods,  hats,  coloring 
matter,  and  in  establishments  for  dyeing,  printing,  weaving,  etc.  As 
the  school  is  situated  in  a  region  where  the  straw-plaiting  industry  is 
strongly  developed,  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce, in  1897,  sent  Prof.  TuHio  Buzzi  to  Fran<»,  England,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  to  make  an  inquiry  into  this  industry.  The  school  then 
carefully  studied  the  industry  and  sent  the  r^>ort  and  samples  of  work 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Florence.  In  consequence,  manufac- 
turers often  apply  to  the  school  for  informati<Hi  and  advice  regarding 
the  bleaching  and  dyeing  of  straw. 

This  school  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  in  Italy,  and  can  well 
compete  with  those  in  foreign  countries.  It  enjoys  such  a  good  repu- 
tation that  pupils  go  there  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  results  would 
perhaps  be  still  better  if  the  resources  were  greater.  The  annual 
contributions  are  only  25,600  lire  ($4,941),  and  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  of  this  sum  1,000  lire  ($193)  are  annually  contributed  by  Mr. 
Eugenio  Bona,  proprietor  of  a  large  cloth  manufacturing  establishment 
atCarignano,  in  Piedmont,  who,  in  addition  to  this  contribution  to  the 
school  at  Prato,  also  i^ves  3,000  tire  ($579)  per  year  the  industrial 
school  at  Biella. 

ZNDXrSTBIAIi  SCHOOL  ANNSZSD  TO  THJS  BOYAI*  TJfiUUlllOAIi 
HTSTITTTTB  OF  TICTOK  SXAinTEL  H,  BBROAMO. 

The  technical  institutes  are  advanced  schools  of  a  secondary  grade 
which  give  a  general,  not  classical,  education  to  young  persons  from 
14  to  18  years  of  age  and  a  specialized  scientific  education  preparatory 
to  scientific  univei'sity  studies,  and  also  train  persons  as  land  surveyors 
and  accountants.  These  institutes,  which  number  about  70,  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  public  education.  Several  of  them, 
those  of  Bergamo,  Como,  Iiivorno,  Naples,  Borne,  Terni,  Turin,  and 
Venice,  have  established  an  industrial  section  for  the  training  of  fore- 
men of  workshops.  The  one  attached  to  the  technical  institute  of 
Bergamo  {Seuola  industridle  annessa  at  regio  iatituto  tecnico  Yittorio 
£hnatfude  21)  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  This  section  was  founded 
in  1885.  It  receives  an  annual  contribution  of  15,000  lire  ($2,895)  from 
the  ministry  of  public  education,  800  lire  ($154)  from  the  ministry  of 
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lire  ($1,351)  from  the  commune,  8,000  lire  ($1,544)  from  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  2,500  lire  ($483)  from  the  industrial  societj'  of  Ber^mo, 
and  a  subsidy  of  about  5,500  lire  ($1,062)  annually  from  commercial 
and  manufactunng  establishments. 

This  section  is  divided  into  three  subsections  of  three  years  each, 
deroted  i*espectively  to  mechanics,  weaving,  and  chemistry.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  add  also  subsections  for  spinning  and  electro-tech- 
nics, in  order  to  provide  fully  for  the  needs  of  the  numerous  indus- 
tries of  the  locality.  The  instruction  comprises,  in  addition  to  mat- 
tera  of  general  education,  mechanical  drawing,  mechanics,  descriptive 
geometry,  genciul  and  technological  chemistry,  general  and  applied 
physics,  weaving,  textile  drawing,  industrial  accounting,  and  mechan- 
ical technology. 

There  are  attached  to  the  school  mcchauical  and  weaving  shops  and 
a  chemical  laboratory  to  which  is  annexed  the  municipal  chemical 
laboratory.  The  number  of  pupils  of  tliis  section  has  continually 
increa.sed.  In  1885-86  it  was  only  5,  the  next  year  25,  and  in  1898-09 
it  was  43.    The  graduates  easily  find  good  positions. 

To  the  industrial  section  have  been  added  other  schools  which  are 
of  an  inferior  rank,  but  of  considerable  importance,  so  tliat  the  tech- 
nical institute  at  Bergamo  has  become  a  center  of  elementary  and 
intermediate  industrial  education.  It  has,  first  of  all,  the  school  for 
foremen  in  textile  and  mechanical  industries  {ScmJa  j>er  allievl  capi 
opcraiper  h  industiHe  i&uu'li  e  meccaniche),  a  school  intended  for  young 
men  who  aspire  to  become  foremen  and  overseers  in  these  industries. 
The  day  course  is  divided  into  two  sections  (textile  and  mechanical 
industries)  and  trains  persons  for  intermediate  positions  between  those 
of  workmen  and  of  technical  directore.  In  1898-99  there  were  37 
pupils,  of  wiiom  18  took  the  mechanical  and  19  the  textile  course. 
Thei*e  ai*e  also  Sunday  schools  iscuole  doinenieali)  for  workingmen, 
which  in  1898-99  had  an  attendance  of  242  pupils.  They  comprise 
a  course  in  weaving  (81  pupils),  a  course  in  electro-technics  (66  pupils), 
a  course  for  boiler  tenders  (38  pupils),  a  course  in  machine  drawing 
(37  pupils),  and  a  course  in  mechanics  (20  pupils).  These  courses 
cover  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  and  are  patronized  by  employees 
of  industrial  establishments.  There  arc  also  the  evening  schools  for 
workei*8  and  artisans  {scuoi^  serali  per  operai  ed  artieri)^  which  in 
1898-00  had  an  attendance  of  271  pupils.  They  comprise  a  i^repara- 
tory  course  of  two  years,  followed  by  special  courses  in  drawing 
applied  to  the  arts,  decorative  painting  and  plastic  art,  and  in  draw- 
ing for  tlie  machinists',  blacksmiths',  masons',  and  caiponters'  trades. 
The  technical  institute  of  Bergamo  has  succeeded  in  solving  the  prob* 
lem  of  uniting  in  a  single  organization  intermediate  industrial  instruc- 
tion with  elementary  and  popular  courses,  accomplishing  much  better 
results  and  with  a  smaller  economic  effort  than  is  accomplished  when 
these  institutions  are  separate. 
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To  the  schools  for  the  training  of  technical  chiefs  may  be  added 
that  founded  in  1886  by  the  donation  of  Lorenzo  Cobiancfai  {Regia 
acuohi  professiondh  ^''Lorenzo  CohlanchV^),  in  the  small  industrial 
town  of  Intra.  Thia  school  has  an  annual  expense  fund  of  about 
20,000  lire  ($3,860),  and  comprises  a  day  and  a  night  course.  The  day 
course  cover.s  three  preparator}"^  years  and  three  years  for  normal 
trade  work.  The  normal  course  is  divided  into  the  three  sections 
of  mechanics,  chemistry',  and  electro- technics.  The  evening  course 
formerly  comprised  a  course  in  drawing,  one  for  boiler  tenders,  and 
one  in  weaving,  but  the  course  in  weaving  was  discontinued  in  1900, 
it  being  the  intention  to  establish  a  well-developed  day  cx>urse  in  that 
industry.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1899-1900  was  83  in  the  pre- 
paratory course,  4  in  the  course  in  mechanics,  12  in  chemistry,  6  in 
electro-technics,  136  in  the  course  in  drawing,  and  34  in  that  in  boiler 
tending.  The  school  has  laboratories  of  industrial  chemicftry,  dyeing, 
and  electro-technics. 

The  section  for  electro-technics,  established  in  1899,  responds  to  a 
great  need,  because  this  region  is  rich  in  water  power,  and  several 
enterprises  have  been  founded  for  the  transmission  of  electricity. 
The  first  course  of  this  section  is  common  with  that  of  mechanics. 
In  the  second  are  taught  electrology  and  the  drawing  of  electrical 
machines  and  appliances;  in  the  third,  electro-technics,  practice  in 
electric  mcasuroments,  design  and  construction  of  electrical  machinery 
and  installation  of  industrial  electrical  apparatus.  This  section  will 
probably  give  good  results  in  the  future. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  at  Intro  easily  iind  positions  as  technical 
chiefs,  even  in  foroign  countries. 

SCHOOIiS  OF  UININO. 

To  the  schools  treated  in  this  chapter  may  also  be  added  the  mining 
schools  intended  for  the  education  of  a  technical  personnel  skilled  in 
the  exploitation  of  mines.  In  Italy  there  arc  no  superior  schools  of 
mines,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries  for  the  education  of 
mining  engineers.  There  are,  however,  schools  of  an  intermediate 
degree  intended  for  the  education  of  persons  for  secondary  positions 
in  the  mining  industries,  and  this  object  has  been  attained. 

An  official  publication  {^)  says  in  regard  to  these  schools:  '*At  present 
many  of  the  graduates,  who  are  mine  bosses  in  the  large  mines  or 
superintendents  in  the  smaller  ones  or  assistants  in  the  royal  corps 
of  mines,  ara  rendering  valuable  services  to  the  mining  industry  by 

« 5otIzie  e  docnmenli  salle  scuolo  mincrarie  del  Keguo.  Annali  dl  AgricoUiira. 
Rome,  1885,  p.  viii.   8ee  also  the  Annali  di  Agricoltura  for  1887  and  for  1896. 
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substituting  in  the  place  of  the  empirical  methods  of  exploitation  the 
methods  suggested  by  scienco  and  conforming  to  modem  mining 
rules." 

Until  the  year  1885  the  graduates  of  these  school  received  the  title 
of  mino  bosses  {cajpb  rmnatori),  but  as  the  graduates  of  these  schools, 
especially  in  Sicily,  are  placed  in  higher  positions,  such  as  actual 
directors  of  mining  exploitations,  and  as  these  graduates  are  frequently 
colled  as  e:q)erts  by  the  judicial  authorities  in  questions  relating  to 
mines  and  mining  operations,  a  ro}'al  decree  of  December,  1885, 
accords  the  graduates  of  these  schools  the  title  of  mine  bosses  and 
mining  experts  {capi  minatori  c  periti  nilnerari).  The  teaching  per- 
sonnel of  these  schools  consists  pai^ly  of  the  engineers  of  the  Eoyal 
Corps  of  Mines.  In  this  way  teachers  are  secured  at  small  expense; 
and  being  also  charged  with  the  supervision  of  mining  operations,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  give  practical  insti'uction  in  conformity  with  the 
progress  of  the  mining  industry. 

There  have  been  four  mining  schools  founded  in  Italy:  (1)  The 
school  of  Carrara,  in  Tuscany,  near  the  celebrated  marble  quarries, 
founded  in  1872  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  pupils  in  quarrying 
and  in  cutting  and  finishing  marble,  in  order  to  train  technical  chiefs 
for  the  marble  industry;  (2)  the  school  of  Agordo,  established  in 
1867,  upon  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Quintino  Sella,  the  celebrated  minister 
and  sarant,  in  northern  Venetia,  a  region  rich  in  mineral  deposits; 
(3)  the  school  of  Caltanisctta,  established  in  1SG3,  in  Sicil3',  in  the 
center  of  the  sulphur  mining  opei*ations,  which  is  the  most  important 
mineral  industry  in  Italy  (this  school  was  the  first  which  was  founded 
in  Italj');  (-1)  the  school  for  mine  bosses  at  Iglesias,  in  Sardinia, 
situated  in  an  important  mining  center. 

Only  the  last  two  exist  to-day,  and  they  have  a  real  importance  in 
the  training  of  the  secondary  rank  of  employees  in  mining  operations. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Iglesias,  the  mining  compa- 
nies of  Sardinia  had  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  schools  to  obtoin  a  good 
working  force.  There  was  a  large  number  of  *' captains"  who  came 
from  English  schools  and  from  the  French  school  at  Alais,  whereas 
the  body  of  laborers  was  entirely  Italian.  In  1869  a  commission  of 
inquiry  proposed  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Iglesias  with  a 
docimastic  laboratory  intended  especially  for  assaying  galena  for  lead 
and  silver,  and  also  for  assaying  zinc  oto.  It  is  suppoi-ted  by  contri- 
butions from  the  State,  the  province,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Cagliari,  and  the  municipality  of  Iglesias.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
important  metalliferous  region  of  Sardinia,  at  a  short  distance  from 
one  of  the  most  important  mines  in  Italy.  It  has  succeeded  in  fur- 
nishing a  personnel  to  the  mines  which  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
former  foreigners,  at  a  techniod  and  economic  advantage  to  the  indus- 
try.  The  school  does  not  admit  pupils  unless  they  have  received  a 
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sccoudaiy  education  of  tlic  first  degree.  The  coarse  of  study  carers 
thi'ec  years,  and  comprises,  besides  several  brandies  of  general  educa- 
tion, physics,  mineralogy,  geology,  elementary  and  applied  mechanics, 
analytical  and  docimastic  chemistry,  topography,  the  science  of  con- 
struction, the  exploitation  of  mines,  the  mectmnical  proparation  of 
minerals,  metallurgy,  etc.  The  school  contains  chemical,  physical, 
and  mineralogical  laboratories.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  also  used 
for  making  analyses  of  minerals  for  private  parties.  The  pupils  work 
a  certain  number  of  days  each  year  in  the  mines,  so  that  when  gradu- 
ated they  hare  not  only  a  theoretical  training,  but  they  have  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  exploitation  of  a  mine  and  can  be  employed  as 
mine  bosses  under  the  direction  of  a  mining  engineer.  The  school 
had  about  20  pupils.  In  1897-98  there  were  22,  in  1898-99,  21,  and 
in  1899-1900,  23.  The  graduates,  the  director  states,  are  almost  all 
well  placed  in  the  mines  of  the  ishmd,  the  others  being  employed  abroad 
or  in  the  royal  corps  of  mines. 

The  school  at  Caltanisctta  is  organized  almost  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  preceding,  with  special  reference  to  the  operation  of  sul- 
phur mines. 

In  this  school  the  course  of  instruction,  aside  from  the  branches  of 
general  education,  is  as  follows;  Drawing  applied  to  machinery  and 
mine-construction  work;  general,  analytical,  and  applied  chemistry; 
mineralogy;  geology;  mechanics;  metallurgy;  topography,  and  min- 
ing operations.  In  1898-99  a  course  on  the  hygiene  of  mine  workers, 
with  instruction  regarding  first  help  to  the  injured  in  accidents  during 
mine  labor,  was  added,  with  good  results.  During  the  year  1900-01 
the  ^>(■hool  had  27  pupils.  Since  its  establishment  there  have  been  198 
graduates,  and  of  these  about  SO  are  employed  as  directors  or  assistant 
directoi's  of  mines,  14  are  employed  in  the  royal  corps  of  mines,  8  are 
technical  overseers  in  the  sulphur  mines,  5  are  managers  of  mines, 
8  are  mine  owners,  etc 

The  workingmcn's  schools  are  naturally  much  more  numerous  than 
those  for  the  education  of  foremen  and  overseers.  They  are  known 
by  the  name  of  schools  of  arts  and  trades  {sciwle  d'ttrU  e  mestien), 
but  they  may  bo  subdivided  into  schools  intended  for  training  pei'sons 
for  a  trade,  offering  a  substitute  for  the  long  and  tedious  apprentice- 
ship  in  industrial  establishments,  and  schools  for  improving  workmen 
ali*eady  engaged  in  industries.  The  schools  of  the  former  class  gen- 
erally have  day  courses,  while  those  of  the  second  must  naturally  be 
limited  toeveningand  Sunday  courses.  The  former  gradually  approach 
the  schools  for  foremen  and  overseers  previously  described. 

The  classification  is  not  a  clear  one  and,  as  in  the  case  of  classifica- 
tions generally,  has  no  absolute  value.  As  regards  the  schools  for  the 
improvement  of  employees  at  work,  tiiey  may  approach  the  many 
evening  and  Sunday  schools  whose  purpose  it  is  to  give  elementary 
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instruction  of  a  general  character.  These  schools  are  very  numeroas, 
and  some  of  them  also  give  instruction  of  a  tiudo  character,  but  they 
are  not  industrial  schools  proper^  and  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  inquiry. 

The  schools  of  arts  and  trades  are  numerous,  both  in  the  cities  and 
in  the  small  towns.  Surprising  results  are  accomplished  in  certain 
small  country  villages  by  these  schools  and  the  schools  of  arte  applied 
to  industries,  which  are  entirely  without  means  and  scientific  and 
didactic  materials,  the  results  being  due  to  the  early  effoi*ts  of  obscure 
and  forgotten  founders  and  the  faithfulness  of  poorly  paid  teachers. 
Th^e  schools  receive  little  or  no  subsidy  from  the  State,  and  yet 
with  a  meager  budget  of  a  few  hundred  lire  they  sometimes  sucked 
in  exercising  a  remarkably  l>eneficial  influence.  This  vitality  of  cer- 
tain rural  industrial  schools  indicates  ih&t  with  better  assistance  they 
could  probably  attain  a  result  of  the  highest  social  impoi*tance,  such 
as  has  been  reached  in  Scandinavia  by  the  small  schools  of  a  similar 
character,  that  is,  the  revival  of  domestic  industry.  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  Italy,  where  for  many  reasons  modern  industry  bos  not  yet 
penetrated,  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades  might  become  the  center  of 
flourishing  domestic  industries  which  would  add  considerably  to  the 
family  incomes  of  the  agricultural  popuhition  and  tend  to  diminish 
the  temporary  and  permanent  emigration. 

In  the  pages  following  is  given  certain  information  regarding  a 
number  of  art  and  tiude  schools  of  the  two  categories  which  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

alduvz-valebzani  msTiroTE  of  abtb  and  TBASSS,  BOI.0dNA. 

This  institute  {htituto  AJdini-  Yal^iani per  le  arti  ed  i  mestieri)  was 
established  by  means  of  a  legacy  by  Professor  Aldini,  an  eminent 
savant  who,  with  a  clear  foresight  into  the  needs  of  the  future,  had, 
since  the  year  1834,  been  wishing  to  found  an  institution  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  in  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  physics  applied  to 
the  arts.  The  institution  was  definitely  organized  in  1S7G  and  has  for 
its  object  "the  development  of  technical  education  and  the  training 
of  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  young  apprentice  who  wishes  to  become  a 
skilled  worker  in  the  mechanical  and  physico-chemical  arts,  and  to 
give  popular  courses  in  scientific,  technical,  and  graphic  instruction  to 
the  workers."  The  institute  thus  belongs  to  both  of  the  foregoing 
classGij  of  schools.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  (1)  A  section  for 
pupil  apprentices  of  the  mechanical  arts,  with  day  courses;  (2)  a  sec- 
tion for  pupil  apprentices  of  physico-chemical  arts,  with  day  course^:; 
(3)  a  section  for  adult  workers,  with  evening  courses. 

The  day  courses  cover  three  j^eai^s  and  comprise  instruction  in  Ital- 
ian, physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  mechanical  technology,  geomet- 
rical, ornamental,  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  political^oononay. 
The  evening  courses  are  as  follows:  One-year  conitBs^^ygec^^el^tel 
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and  ornamental  drawing;  three-year  course  in  mechanical  drawing; 
three-year  course  in  masonry;  one-year  course  for  electrical  workers; 
one-year  course  in  steam-boiler  tending.  The  pupils  of  tho  day  sec- 
tions, in  1898-99,  numbered  145,  and  those  of  the  night  courses,  335. 
During  the  year  mentioned  the  institute  received  a  revenue  of  48,941 
lire  ($9,446)  from  the  Aldini-Valeriani  fund',  a  contribution  of  3,000 
lire  ($579)  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce, 
and  one  of  9,940  lire  ($1,918)  from  the  municipality  of  Bologna. 

Persons  desiring  admission  to  the  school  must  show  that  they 
possess  an  elementary  education.  The  pupils  belong  in  general  to  the 
working  class  or  to  that  of  the  small  merchants.  The  gi-aduates  easily 
find  positions  as  machinists,  many  being  employed  by  the  railroad 
companies. 

The  institute  possesses  a  workshop  well  equipped  for  wood  and  metal 
work,  in  which  the  pupils  leara  carpentry,  forging,  turning,  etc. 
Each  pupil  works  on  an  average,  according  to  his  ti-ade,  2,634  houi*s 
in  the  shops  during  the  three-year  course.  In  the  workshop  the 
pupils  are  trained,  fii*st  of  all,  in  the  use  of  hand  tools  and  in  lathe 
work,  and  later  on  they  take  up  machinery.  The  training  is  gradual 
for  each  tmde,  so  that  not  until  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  the 
course  are  the  apprentices  sufficiently  instructed  to  be  able  to  under- 
take real  industrial  work.  The  work  sometimes  consists  of  making 
tools  or  other  objects  needed  in  the  laboratory  or  school,  and  sometimes 
they  are  made  to  order  or  for  sale.  The  school  does  not  take  orders 
for  objects  unless  their  manufacture  is  of  didactic  utility  to  the  pupils. 
In  the  execution  of  the  work  a  degree  of  care  and  perfection  is  gener- 
ally attained  which  makes  it  superior  to  ordinaiy  work,  because  the 
purpose  in  view  is  the  instruction  of  the  pupils.  A  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  sc:hoo1  in  1898  states  that  the  prices  of  the  objects  made 
arc  usually  the  commercial  prices,  because  it  is  not  desired  that  the 
school  should  compete  with  private  industrial  establishments,  and  the 
latter  therefore  do  not  object  to  the  workshop  of  tho  institute,  and 
even  send  their  patrons  there  for  certain  special  work.  The  pupils  are 
required  to  do  all  the  manual  work  of  the  shop,  such  as  repairing  and 
cleaning  the  machinery,  transporting  tho  raw  material  and  fuel,  etc. 

The  evening  courses  most  patronized  are  those  in  drawing.  As  is 
generally  the  case  in  all  the  evening  schools,  the  number  of  pupils 
gradually  diminishes  during  the  school  year.  In  the  evening  popular 
lecture  courses  on  agricultural  economy  are  given  at  the  institute. 
The  chemical  hiboratoiy  attached  to  the  institute  has  made  important 
studies  regarding  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Bologna.  According  the  provisions  of  tho  will  of  Professor 
Aldini,  the  institute  conducts  each  year,  among  workers  in  the 
mechanical  trades  and  the  physico-chemical  arts,  a  competition  for  a 
prize  of  1,000  Iii*o  ($193)  for  industrial  inventions  and  immovements. 
This  institute  is  probably  tho  best  of  its  kind  in  Iteliysed  by  VjOOglC 
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TSADS  SOHOOXi  FOB  WOBXHSIT,  FABSBZAKO. 


This  school  {Scuola  prqfeasionale per  glioperai)  was  founded  in  ISSO 
at  Fabbriano,  a  small  industrial  town  of  central  Italy.  Its  object  is 
to  give  instruction  of  a  general  nature  and  in  technology  in  relation  to 
the  local  industries,  paper  making,  carpentry,  cabinet  making',  engi-av- 
ing  stamps  for  filigree  paper,  metal  casting,  and  mechanics. 

It  has  two  sections,  a  day  course  and  a  night  couree,  each  covering 
four  years.  It  has,  in  addition,  a  two-j'ear  course  in  elementary 
electro-technics,  and  every  second  year  it  has  a  special  course  for 
boiler  firemen.  It  has  workshops  for  practical  instruction  in  wood  and 
metal  work.  In  the  day  courses  instruction  ia  given  in  kinematics, 
machine  drawing,  and  plastic  art.  In  the  evening  courses  instruction 
is  given  in  geometrical,  ornamental,  and  industrial  drawing,  physics, 
technology,  and  mechanics.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  general  educa- 
tional branches.  In  1898-90  there  were  72  pupils.  Graduates  easily 
find  portions.  The  school  gives  good  results,  especially  for  th(^e  who 
do  mechanical  or  wood  work.  Quite  recently  it  has  devoted  itself  to 
an  industry  wbich  has  long  existed  in  Fabbriano — the  manufacture  of 
paper.    It  has  a  budget  of  about  14,000  lire  ($3,702). 

CABAjrOVA  INSTITUTE  OF  AJtTS  Ain>  TBASES,  NAPIiES. 

This  institution  {Istituto  d'arti  c  mestieri  Casanova)  was  founded 
by  Alfonso  Casanova  in  1869  and  has  given  excellent  results.  The 
school  has  a  budget  of  about  67,000  lire  ($12,031),  partly  revenue  from 
charitable  funds  and  pai'tly  contributions  from  the  ministries  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  coounerce  and  of  public  instruction,  and  from 
the  province,  commune,  and  chamber  of  commerce.  The  municipalitv 
provides  the  teachers  for  the  general  branches.  The  school  has  a 
lar^  number  of  pupils.  In  1900-01  there  were  692,  of  whom  622  were 
present  at  the  examinations;  553  were  promoted  to  higher  classes  and 
20  were  graduated.  The  course  covei-e  eight  ^'^eare,  and  the  pupils,  by 
means  of  a  series  of  worksliops  for  carpenters,  cabinetmal»>rs,  wood 
carvers,  founders,  silversmiths,  bronze  workers,  goldsmiths,  printers," 
watchmakers,  tinsmitlis,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  and  electricians, 
become  skillful  workers.  The  school  is  open  all  tibe  year  for  twelve 
hours  a  day.  The  pupils  enter  the  school  at  about  8  years  of  age. 
Daring  the  first  years  they  receive  only  general  and  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  then  at  about  11  years  of  ago  thoy  enter  the  workshops. 
These  arc  under  contract  to  private  manufacturers.  The  school  pro- 
vides the  premises  and  the  manufacturei's  can  not  employ  other 
apprentices  than  the  pupils.  By  this  means  the  pupils  receive  a  very 
practical  training  in  the  various  trades  enumerated.  The  director  of 
the  school  has  Uie  right  to  exclude  those  workmen  emplo^'cd  by  the 
manufacturers  who,  on  account  of  their  loose  habits,  are^(^  suked 
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to  the  educative  character  of  the  school.  M'hen  the  work  done  by  the 
pupils  begins  to  have  a  value  they  receiro  wages.  This  school  is 
probably  the  best  industrial  school  of  southern  Italy  and  has  given  to 
Naples  many  hundreds  of  weli-trained  workmen.  It  has  been  much 
praised  by  a  high  official  of  Krishnuggur  in  a  report,  bearing  date  of 
March  5,  li)01,  to  the  government  of  India,  and  that  government  has 
decided  that  the  organization  of  the  school  shall  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  Indian  industrial  schools. 

TRADE  SCHOOI.     SAVEBIO  ALTAUUBA,"  FOB.  THE  UEOHAKICAX 
AND  UANVAL  AB.TS,  F0GK7ZA. 

This  school  {Scuola  professionale  per  le  arti  meccanhJie  e  fahhrili 
Saveno  Altamura''^)  was  established  in  Foggia,  southern  Italy,  in 
18T2,  through  the  eflforts  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  which 
contributes  38,000  lire  ($7,334)  annually  toward  its  support,  while 
the  State  gives  7,500  lire  ($1,448),  and  the  province  and  municipality 
of  Foggia  each  give  2,000  lire  ($386). 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  g^vc  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics  and  electro-technics.  The  coui*se  covers  four  years, 
during  which  instruction  is  given  in  general  educational  branches, 
industrial,  geometrical,  and  mechanical  drawing,  physics,  chemistry, 
mechauics  and  electro-technics,  and  mechanical  technology.  There  are, 
in  connection  with  the  school,  workshops  for  machinists,  molders, 
carpenters,  wood  carvers,  and  electricians.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
1898-90  was  142.  The  instruction  lasts  nine  hours  each  day.  The 
theoretical  instruction  alternates  with  manual  work  in  the  shop. 

TYFOOBAPHICAL  SCHOOL,  KELAX. 

This  .school  {ScuoJa  profi-mannh'  ttj>ogrnfea)  is  well  organized  and 
enjoys  a  good  reputation.  It  was  established  in  1884  by  the  lalwr 
organizations,  and  recognized  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce  in  a  decree  of  June  14,  1888.  It  has  only  a  modest 
income,  so  that  the  course  can  not  have  such  development  as,  for 
example,  tlio  hcole  H^ttenne^  of  Paris,  but  it  doubtless  exerts  a  good 
influence  upon  the  local  printing  trade.  In  1809-1900  the  school  had 
a  revenue  of  5,717  lire  ($1,103),  consisting  of  contributions  from  the 
State,  the  municipality,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  savings  bank, 
the  province,  some  gifts,  and  small  tuition  fees  from  the  pupils  of  cer- 
tain courses*  This  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  school  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  typographical  industry. 

The  school  is  intended  to  give  a  literary  and  technical  education  to 
printers'  apprentices.  The  lessons  are  given  in  the  evening  and  on 
holiday  mornings.  From  the  month  of  November  to  the  month  of 
April  the  literary  courses  are  given,  consisting  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  drawing  applied  to  art.  The 
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technical  courses  are  ^ren  {1*001  May  to  October.  They  comprise  a 
coarse  for  compositors,  in  which  are  taught  the  distribution  of  type, 
the  setting  up  of  manuscript  and  printed  matter  of  various  kinds 
(prose,  poetry,  numerals,  etc.),  the  correction  of  proof,  making  up, 
etc. ;  a  course  for  press  feeders  {impressori),  helpers,  and  pressmen,  in 
which  is  taught  a  knowledge  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  machines,  paper, 
ink,  and  the  operations  of  feeding  and  taking  off;  a  course  for  proof 
readers,  in  which  is  taught  the  signs  used  in  correcting  proof,  abbre- 
viations, formulas,  punctuation,  and  a  multitude  of  facts  relating  to 
the  orthography  of  the  Italian  and  other  languages;  a  course  for  book- 
binders, and  a  course  in  photomechanical  processes,  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  photography,  photozincography,  photolitiiography, 
phototypy,  and  photochromy.  The  last  course  was  established  in 
1900  with  satisfactory  results.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  school 
the  applicant  must  have  an  elementary  education,  have  passed  the  age 
of  14  years,  and  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  at  least  1  year. 

The  school  possesses  the  typographical  materials  which  serve  for 
practical  instruction.  To  the  courses  above  described  must  be  added 
the  conferences  and  lectures  held  from  time  to  time  by  artists  and 
artisans  on  special  subjects  relating  to  the  book  industry.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  matriculated  for  the  year  1899-1900  was  355,  but  only 
180  attended  the  courses,  and  90  appeared  at  the  examinations.  This 
gradual  diminution  of  the  number  of  pupils  is  a  difficulty  met  with  in 
all  evening  and  Sunday  schools. 

The  Societa  Uinanitariaj  a  charitable  institution  of  Milan,  is  arrang- 
ing with  the  authorities  of  the  Typographical  School  to  extend  its 
work;  that  is,  to  transform  it  into  a  Scuola  del  Lihro^  a  complete 
school  for  printing  and  the  allied  trades.  A  subsidy  of  45,000  lire 
^,685)  will  be  given  by  the  society. 

EZPEBZKENT  STATION  70B  THE  IiEATHEB  nTDUSTBT,  NAPLES. 

This  ".station"  {Stazione  ftj>ei't/tiefifah 2>*'f  ^ in^^t^^ft'o  dellepeUi)  fur- 
nishes theoretical  and  praotical  instruction  relating  to  the  manufacture 
of  gloves,  and  conducts  experiments  and  researches  regarding  the 
tanning  and  coloring  of  hidtos.  The  lessons  are  given  every  Sunday, 
and  in  the  summer  on  Thairsdays  also.  The  course  covers  8  years, 
but  many  of  the  workmen  who  have  been  pupils  continue  to  visit  the 
station,  in  order  to  keep  in  toucli  with  industrial  improvements. 
Instruction  is  given  in  general  chemistry  and  chemistry  applied  to  the 
tanning  and  coloring  of  hides,  and  the  practical  manipulations  for 
tanning  and  coloring.  Workingmen  are  also  admitted,  but  only  to 
the  practical  exercises.  These  are  conducted  in  a  workshop  attached 
to  tlie  station.  In  this  workshop  there  were  11,688  hides  tanned  in 
lS94r-95,  12,844  in  1896-97,  and  the  number  has  increased  each  year. 
Por  this  work  there  are  also  paid  employees.    The  hides  are  from 
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Italian  and  foreign  sources,  and  one  can  notice  in  the  products  a  cei*taia 
degree  of  improvement  Quite  recently  the  station  has  made  experi- 
ments with  good  results  in  the  tanning  of  kid,  which  was  formerly  a 
monopoly  of  the  French  tanning  industry.  The  station  famishes 
inforniation  to  the  Government  regarding  questions  concerning  the 
levying  of  import  taxes  on  hides,  gives  information  to  manufacturers, 
and  conducts  analyses. 

In  1898-99  there  were  41  students.  The  school  could  give  better 
results  if  the  coarse  was  longer.  As  this  station  is  devoted  to  jour- 
neymen tanners,  there  has  been  established  at  Turin,  a  center  where 
the  leather  industry  is  strongly  developed,  a  tanning  school  for  the 
training  of  foremen. 

BOHOOL  OF  WBAVnrO  AKD  DTEINa,  ABPINO. 

"While  the  school  at  Prato  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  techni- 
cal overseers  for  the  weaving  and  dyeing  industries,  the  school  at 
Arpino  {Scuola  di  tessitura  e  tintoria)  is  intended  for  the  training  of 
workingmen  for  the  same  industries.  It  accomplishes  very  good 
results,  although  the  annual  contributions  are  but  10,500  lire  ($2,027). 
Graduates  easily  find  positions.  The  instruction  is  of  a  practical  char- 
acter, and  includes  Italian,  arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  physics, 
chemistry,  the  study  of  coloring  matter,  of  weaving,  and  of  dyeing. 
Weaving  and  dyeing  workshops  are  attached  to  the  school. 

CASTZLLXm  SCHOOL  OF  ABTS  AND  TRADES,  COKO. 

Established  in  a  very  important  industrial  center,  this  school  {Sou- 
ola  d'^artl  e  mestieri  CaatiUini)  has  for  its  object  the  instruction  of  the 
working  classes  in  drawing  (especially  for  textiles);  in  modeling  and 
in  wood  caiTing;  in  wood,  iron,  and  stone  work;  in  goldsmithing,  etc. 
It  has  an  annual  income  of  about  11,500  lire  ($2,220). 

The  lessons  are  given  during  2  horn's  each  evening.  There  are  a 
special  course  for  firemen,  a  preparatory  course  of  2  years,  and  a 
normal  course  of  3  j'ears.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  Indus- 
trial art,  building  and  road  construction  with  a  special  course  for 
master  masons,  and  machinery  and  metal  construction  work. 

AISBBaHBTTZ  EVENINO  SCHOOL  OF  ABTS  AND  TBADBS,  IKOLA. 

This  school  {Scuola  serale  d''artl  e  viestleri  Alberghetti)  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  It  has  an  income  of  16,600  lire  ($3,204), 
of  which  13,600  lire  ($3,625)  is  the  revenue  from  the  Alberghetti 
fund.  The  course  covera  three  years  and  relates  to  art  applied  to 
industry  and  to  mechanics.  It  comprises,  in  addition  to  several 
branches  of  general  education,  geometry,  projections,  mechanics, 
plastic  art,  and  geometrical,  ornamental,  object,  mechanical,  construc- 
tion, and  architectural  drawing.  The  pupils  of  the  sections  of  me- 
chanics, wood  carving,  and  cabinetmakingmust  take  a  finishing^coursa. 
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There  are  workshops  for  mechanics,  cabinetmaking,  and  wood  carving 
attached  to  the  school.  The  lessons  are  given  during  3  hours  in  the 
evening.    In  1898-99  the  school  had  71  pupils. 

VOBXSHOP-SOHOOIi  OF  BLECTBO-TECHlflCS  OF  THE  KUICANI- 
TABIAir  BOOXETT,  MTT.ATf. 

The  Societd  UnumUarki,  a  wealthy  organization  of  Milan,  concluded 
on  July  1,  1903,  agreements  with  the  Royal  Superior  Technical  Insti- 
tute and  with  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Trades 
to  establish  a  ScuoJa-Laboratorio  di  elettrotecnica.  This  new  school 
absorbs  an  existing  school  of  electro-technics  founded  by  the  afore- 
said Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Tnidcs.  The  Tech- 
nical Institute  gives  the  free  use  of  land  which  was  donated  by  the  King. 
The  Societd  Umanitaria  gives  100,000  lire  (^19,300)  for  the  building, 
furniture,  machinery,  apparatus,  scientific  materials,  etc.,  and  a  yearly 
allowance  of  35,000  lire  ($6,Y55)  for  the  current  expenses.  The  school 
will  be  governed  by  a  council  whose  members  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Humanitarian  Society,  the  Technical  Institute,  the  Society  of 
Encouragement,  the  Labor  Chamber,  the  Italian  Association  of 
Electro-technics,  and  the  Carlo  Erba  Institute  of  Electi'o -technics. 
The  school  will  have  evening  and  Sunday  courses  to  give  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  to  the  workmen.  In  the  first  year  the  courses 
will  relate  to  electro-technics,  practice  in  electrical  measurements, 
and  design  of  electrical  machinery.  The  second  year  will  consist  of 
three  specialized  sections:  A  section  for  workmen  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  electrical  apparatus;  a  section  for  workmen  engaged 
in  the  exei*cise  of  electrical  apparatus,  that  is,  employed  in  central 
electrical  stations  or  in  other  electrical  plants;  and  a  section  for  work- 
men engaged  in  telegraph  or  in  telephone  plants. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  TBADES,  LIVOBNO. 

This  school  {Scnola  d'artl  e  mestlerl)  was  founded  in  188G  and  com- 
prises the  three  sections  of  mechanical  and  metallurgical  industries, 
decorative  arts,  and  marine  machiniyts.  Each  section  covers  three 
years.  There  are,  besides,  two  special  annual  courses,  one  for  boiler 
tendei-s  (firemen)  and  the  other  for  electricians.  AVorkshops  are 
attached  to  the  school,  one  for  machinists,  one  for  stonecutters,  and 
also  a  shop  for  the  production  of  electricity,  containing  apparatus  for 
the  electrical  course. 

The  instruction  comprises  several  branches  of  general  culture, 
mechanics,  and  mechanical  technology,  general  and  technological 
physics,  chemistrj'",  metallurgical  technolog3%  steam  engines,  and  the 
duties  of  enginemen,  elementary  electro- technics,  drawing  (geometrical, 
ornamental,  machinery,  and  projections),  decorative  painUng,  plastic 
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art,  stonecuttin^,  machine  fitting,  djnamo  tending,  and  fitting  eleo* 
trifal  apparatus. 

umnciPAii  soHOoii  of  asts  Ain>  tilades,  oenoa. 

In  1892  the  municipality  of  Genoa,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Italian- 
American  exposition  and  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  founded  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  {S<mola  civica  d'arti  e 
westi'cri).  This  school  receives  young  persons  who  have  fuissed 
through  at  least  the  Uiird  elementary  class  and  who  wish  to  learn  a 
trade.  The  course  covers  six  years,  and  comprises  a  "  study  section" 
and  an  industrial  section."  The  first  two  years  of  the  study  section 
correspond  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  elementary  cUsses,  with  tiie  addi- 
tion of  instruction  in  drawing  and  manual  work.  In  the  last  four 
years  the  school  gives  a  secondary  education  of  the  first  grade,  with 
the  addition  of  drawing  applied  to  the  arts,  machine  drawing,  plastic 
art,  and  physics  and  chemistry  applied  to  the  industries. 

The  industrial  section  is  the  more  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  inquiry.  It  comprises:  (1)  Woodwork  (carpentiy,  carving,  cabiuet- 
making);  (2)  t3rpography;  (3)  Iith<^raphy;  (4)  mechanics;  (5)  gold- 
smithing;  '(6)  tanning.  The  instruction  in  each  of  these  trades  is 
given  in  workshops  well  provided  with  material,  tools,  and  maehincs, 
and  operated  by  contract  by  manufacturers.  Each  pupil,  from  the 
time  his  work  becomes  productive,  receives  wages  which  can  be 
deposited,  by  the  use  of  a  pass  book,  in  the  savings  bank.  In  1S97 
there  were  established,  in  the  place  of  the  last  two  trades,  a  section 
for  artistic  ironwork  and  one  for  the  training  of  electrical  workers. 
The  latter  was  undertaken  by  the  General  Electric  Company  {Allge- 
7ii'j(ne  Electricit'dts  Geaclhchftft),  and  can  not  be  entered  by  tie  pupik 
until  after  they  have  attended  the  section  for  machinists  for  three 
year-s. 

voBsnraiEEN's  soeooiiS,  tubzk. 

In  each  of  the  larger  cities  of  Italy  there  arc  several  institutions  for 
the  industrial  education  of  workin^nen,  orphans,  foundlings,  etc., 
maintained  by  the  public  administration,  by  associations,  by  philan- 
thropy, by  the  income  from  donation  funds,  etc.  As  these  establish- 
ments all  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  do  not  present  any  great 
variation,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  r^etition  a  description  is 
given  of  the  institutions  of  this  type  which-  are  found  in  the  city  of 
Turin. 

The  San  Carlo's  society  for  technical  schools  for  workei's  {soclefh 
dvUe  sciu'le  Ueniche  operate  di  San  Carlo)  was  established  in  1848  by  a 
number  of  working  people  desirous  of  improving  themselves  by 
mutual  instruction.  At  first  they  encountered  the  ill  will  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  Government  authorities,  and  had  many  financial  obstacles 
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and  difficulties;  but  the  Hociety  has  continued  to  exist  and  to  prosper 
during  a  half  century  of  effort,  conserving  at  all  times  its  popular 
chai-actcr.  It  was  incorporated  in  1879,  and  owns  a  lai^  school 
building.  The  schools  are  attended  each  year  by  alK>ut  100  workers, 
to  whom  instruction  is  given  in  evening  courses  with  the  purpose  of 
making  them  more  prolicient  in  their  ti'adcs  and  occupations.  Some 
of  the  instruction  given  is  of  a  general  or  popular  nature  and  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  The  other  branches  relate  to 
industrial  ai*t.  There  are  elementary  courses  in  geometrical  and 
ornamental  drawing,  and  the  following  superior  courses:  Section  of 
ornamentation  (di*awing,  modeling,  form,  heraldic,  and  flower  drawing) ; 
section  of  architecture,  with  a  course  in  the  art  of  masonry  (architec- 
ture, construction,  practical  geometry),  and  a  course  for  cabinet- 
makers; section  of  mechanics,  with  courses  in  mechanical  drawing, 
practical  mechanics,  the  care  of  steam  engines,  and  electro-technic-s. 

This  school  exerts  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  working  popu- 
lation. It  has  an  income  of  from  13,000  to  14,000  lire  ($2,509  to 
$2,702),  and  awards  to  the  best  pupils  a  number  of  prizes  in  money  or 
in  deposits  at  the  savings  bank  from  funds  established  by  the  public 
authorities  and  by  philanthropists. 

The  Archimedes  society  {la  Socletii  Architticde)  established  in  1878 
in  Turin  popular  Sunday  schools  for  working  men  and  women  for 
industrial  instruction  and  general  education.  The  number  of  pupils 
sometimes  exceeds  2,000,  but  it  diminishes  during  the  year.  The 
lessons  are  given  for  four  hours  on  Sunday,  except  the  course  in 
pla-stif!  art,  which  is  offered  every  evening.  The  courses  have  no  fixed 
limit;  the  pupils  attending  the  school  until  they  have  ai>quirod  the 
necessary  education.  The  school  receives  a  subsidy  of  about  2,000 
lire  ($380),  and  the  instructors  render  their  services  free  of  charge. 
The  pupils  belong  to  the  working  class.  The  female  section  is  much 
better  attended  than  the  male  section.  Aside  from  the  large  number 
of  branches  of  a  general  educational  character,  there  arc  courses  in 
mechanics,  technology,  and  electro- technics,  with  a  workshop  for  a 
course  for  steam-boiler  heaters  (firemen). 

Most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  education  arc  the 
evening  shop  schools  and  holiday  schools  for  working  people  {scuole 
oj^cine  ts&rali  e  eoiwh  ft-'sfhre  opcralt).  They  are  divided  into  several 
sections  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  attended  by  both  sexes. 
In  some  sections  the  lessons  are  given  every  evening,  in  others  every 
Sunday.  The  instruction  is  essentially  of  a  trade  character.  To 
the  evening  section  for  males  arc  attached  workshops  for  lithogra- 
phers, pressmen,  wood  carvers,  cabinetmakers,  and  filers,  and  a 
piuctical  school  of  leveling,  planimcti-y,  and  masonry  construction 
work.    The  courses  cover  from  one  to  four  years,  according  to  their 
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The  Royal  liin  of  Vii-tue  {jRcgh  Alhergo  di  virtu)  is  a  school  founded 
in  the  time  of  the  Duke  Emanuelc  Filiberto  by  the  religious  brother- 
hood of  St.  Paul,  for  teaching  trades  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  It 
was  reorganized  in  1587  by  the  King,  Carlo  Emanuele  I,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  enlarged  and  enx-ichcd.  The  cliildron  of 
the  poor  (preferably  orphans)  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  are  admitted, 
and  remain  five  years,  some  of  them  paying  a  small  tuition  fee,  though 
the  greater  numljer  pay  nothing  at  all.  The  pupils  receive  an  elellien- 
tary  education,  and  each  group  pui-sues  a  special  trade,  as  lithography, 
printing,  mechanics,  wood  carving,  bookbinding,  weaving,  etc.  Each 
trade  has  a  well-equipped  workshop  intrusted  to  a  manufacturer.  In 
this  manner  during  the  centuries  this  institute  has  developed  thousands 
of  ^wor  cliildren  into  as  many  good  workmen. 

By  the  side  of  the  above  may  be  placed  the  College  of  Little  Arti- 
.sans  {Coli-effio  degli  ariiffiavellt),  belonging  to  the  Associasione  di 
ciii-ita.  This  is  a  charitable  institution,  founded  in  1850  for  teaching 
trades  to  poor  children.  Two  hundred  children  receive  instruction  in 
wood  caiTing,  printings  bookbinding,  cabinctmaking,  tailoring,  etc., 
in  the  workshops,  which  together  form  one  large  building.  The  asso- 
ciation also  has  an  important  agricultural  colony  at  Kivoli  for  training 
pupils  in  farm  work. 

On  account  of  the  development  of  the  electrical  industry  in  the  city 
of  Turin  and  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  electrical  workers,  the 
Ansttt  uiztme  eJcttro-mt'ccantca  Galileo  J*en'a?'io  has  established  a  school 
for  evening  instruction  in  electro-technics,  physics,  mechanics,  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  and  drawing. 

In  there  was  also  established  a  People's  School  of  Electro- 

technics  {Scuola  jyopolai'e  di  elettrotconica)^  which  gives  both  theoret- 
ical and  practical  instruction  to  electrical  workmen.  The  coui'se  is 
of  two  years'  duration,  and  is  given  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday. 
The  tirst  year  comprises  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  physics, 
electro- technics,  and  geometrical  drawing.  In  the  second  year  the 
courac  is  essentially  practical  and  is  sjrccialized  in  the  various  sections 
{iinnifuiori  t  h  ttricisti^  imtaUatori  inUn'ni  ed  astcrni,  telegrafisii  e  tele- 
fimixti).  The  tuition  fee  is  5  lire  (97  cents)  for  the  first  year  and  10 
lire  (¥1.03)  for  the  second.  The  second  year  is  free  for  those  pupils 
\vho  in  the  examinations  obtain  a  certain  rating.  The  school  has  also 
siKJcial  practical  courses  for  firemen,  policemen,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  public  services  who  have  to  use  electric  tools  and  wires. 

The  municii>ality  of  Turin  in  18S9  discussed  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  school  of  arts  and  trades  "having  an  es}>ccially  practical 
character,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  good  workingmen,  in  order  to 
further  the  more  impoi*tant  local  industries."  Study  of  similar  institu- 
tions in  Italy  and  other  countries  was  made,  and  the  school  was  opened 
in  1893,    It  offers  a  course  covering  thi-cc  years.    The  pupils  pay  an 
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annual  tuition  fee  of  2  lire  (30  cents),  but  if  they  obtain  a  rating  of 
eij^ht-tenths  in  the  examinations  they  are  exempted  from  payment  for 
tlie  follomng  year,  and  if  they  obtain  such  a  rating  in  the  examinations 
for  graduation  the  tuition  is  refunded.  The  instruction  at  the  school 
relates  to  "wood  and  iron  work.  In  the  first  two  years  the  jxipils  worK 
both  in  the  shops  for  woodworking  and  in  those  for  ironworking. 
In  the  third  year  they  work  in  one  or  the  other  of  tbcsc  shops  accord- 
ing to  their  aptitude  or  the  choice  of  their  parents.  Pupils  who 
have  attended  the  elementary  school  arc  admitted.  In  the  first  year 
the  number  is  limited  to  70.  Instruction  is  given  in  Italian,  free- 
hand and  mechanical  drawing,  with  an  elementary  course  in  perspec- 
tive and  industrial  drawing,  elementary  mathematics,  kinematics  and 
mechanics,  physics,  and  elementary  chemistiy.  The  theoretical  courses 
require  four  hours  each  day.  During  the  remaining  four  hours  of  the 
school  day  the  pupils  work  in  the  shops.  They  belong  mostly  to 
the  working  classes.  Graduates  easilj'  find  employment  and  quickly 
rise  to  the  positions  of  skilled  workmen  and  even  foremen.  The 
best  among  the  graduates  receive  as  a  prize  a  deposit  book  in  the 
savings  bank  and  gold  and  silver  medals  awarded  hy  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  Cavour  School  of  Chemistry  {fScuola 
di  cMmica  Cavour)^  which  was  established  in  1878  as  a  result  of  a 
donation  made  bj'^  the  Marquis  Ainardo  Benso  di  Oivour.  Its  object 
is  to  instruct  workmen  gratuitously  in  chemistry  applied  to  the  loi'al 
industries.  In  order  to  be  admitted  an  applicant  must  have  an  ele- 
mentary educiition,  bo  at  least  15  years  of  age,  and  must  show  that 
he  is  a  workman  or  small  manufacturer.  The  course  covci*s  two  years, 
but  the  graduates  often  ask  permission  to  repeat  the  second  year. 
The  instruction  is  given  in  the  evening,  twice  a  week.  The  first 
«>urse  comprises  general  chemistry;  the  second,  organic,  analytical, 
and  applied  chemistry.  Requests  are  being  made  for  the  institution 
of  a  third  course  or  an  augmentation  of  tbe  number  of  lessons.  This 
school  shows  good  results.  Tlie  municipality  gives  the  free  use  of 
the  building  and  an  annual  contribution  of  2,843  lire  (94^3). 


Besides  the  schools  just  described,  sevei-al  othci's  which  resemble 
the  types  spoken  of  may  be  noticed.  Some  of  these  are  schools  of 
arts  and  trades  with  evening  courses  for  instruction  relating  to 
mechanics,  wood  and  iron  work,  weaving,  decorative  arts,  etc.;  and 
several  also  for  courses  in  electro-technics  and  for  steam-boiler  heat- 
ers (firemen).  They  are  the  Jona  Ottolengfai  Evening  and  Sunday 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  {Scuola  wrale  e  dom^nicdle  d'arti  e  meetU'ri 
Jona  OUolenghi),  Acqui,  the  Evening  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  and 
of  Design  Applied  to  the  Arts  {Scuola  senile  d^arti  ^  m^f'm^^ 
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dlsegno  apjylicato  aUe  arti)^  Alessandria,  the  Eveninpf  and  Sunday 
School  of  Ai*ts  and  Trades  {Scuola  serale  e  dommicale  d'arti  e  mestiei'i)^ 
Aqiiila,  those  of  Arezzo  and  Belluno^,  and  of  Casal-Pusterlen^, 
Catania,  Coni,  Domo  d'  Ossola,  Pistoja,  Portici,  Kimini,  Salerno,  Sa- 
luzzo,  San  Giovanni  a  Tcduccio,  Siena,  Spczia,  Stradella,  Sozzara, 
Trapani,  etc.  Others  hare  day  courses  and  workshops  for  various 
industries,  and  look  to  the  training-  rather  than  to  the  finishing-  of 
workmen.  Such  are  the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  San  Lorenzo  {Scuola  Warti  e  mesfieri  nelV  latituto  artistico  di 
San  Lorenzo),  at  Aversa,  the  Technical  School  {Scuola  tecnico)  of 
Campiglia,  those  of  Chieti,  Colle  Yal  d'  £lsa,  Cremona,  Mondovi,  that 
of  Monza,  which  accomplishes  good  results,  especially  in  dyeing  and 
weaving,  those  of  Pisa,  Pontedcra,  etc.  The  city  of  Naples  hns  two 
good  schools  for  railway  workmen  where  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  is  given  by  the  force  of  the  railway  workshops.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  railway  scrA'ice,  and  the 
son.s  of  the  workmen  and  clerks  of  the  milway  administration  are  pre- 
ferred for  admission  to  the  schools.  The  pupils,  when  graduated,  are 
admitted  in  the  railway  workshops  and  receive  a  wage.  A  similar 
school  is  established  in  the  royal  ai'senal  of  Naples  to  train  workmen  • 
and  machinists  for  the  nai'al  sennco. 

FOPUZ.AS  S0HOOI.a  FOB  ASXTItTS. 

By  the  side  of  the  working  people^s  schools  at  Turin  may  be  placed 
the  popular  schools  for  adults  {scuole pojyolari per  gli  odulti)  of  Milan, 
the  holiday  schools  of  masonry  {acuole  festive  profesaionali  murarU) 
of  INIilan,  the  School  of  Design  for  Pupils  in  Goldsmithing  and  the 
Related  Ai-ts  (Sciiola  di  dtsegno  per  gli  alUevi  orefici  edaffini)  of  Milan, 
the  Daniel  Manin  Institute  {latituto  Daniele  Jfanin)  of  Venice,  the 
evening  schools  for  artisans  {seuole  8(>raUper  gliartieri)  of  Rome,  etc. 

Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  accordance  with  re- 
form projects  of  1898  some  of  the  nonclassic  secondary  schools  of  the 
first  grade,  of  which  there  are  283,  established  under  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  public  education,  and  which  are 
improperly  called  technical  schools  {xcuoh  tecniche)^  are  to  be  trans- 
formed into  technical  schools  of  the  industrial  type.  It  is  proposed 
that  instruction  in  the  general  branches  in  these  schools  be  somewhat 
reduced,  and  the  study  of  elementary  mechanics  (two  hours  in  second 
class  and  two  hours  in  the  third)  and  industrial  technology  (two  hours 
in  the  second  class  and  three  hours  in  the  third)  added.  This  project 
bos  not  been  carried  out.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  with  such  a 
slight  reform  it  will  be  possible  to  give  a  sufficient  rudimentary'-  indus- 
trial education.  It  would  be  better  perhaps  to  transform  these 
schools  completely  into  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  with  workshoi)s,  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  localities.  ^ 
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SCHOOLS  OF  AKT  APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRY  AND  SCHOOLS 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

These  schools  ai*e  of  great  importance  iu  a  country  whei'e  the  artistic 
temperament  is  so  well  developed.  This  innate  artistic  character,  which 
one  ol)scrves  among  the  people  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  givet  the  most  ample  development  to  the  artistic  industries. 
The  schools  of  art  applied  to  industry  can  contribute  very  largely  to 
this  development. 

'  These  schools  are  numerous,  more  numerous  even  than  the  indus- 
trial schools,  and  they  abound  iu  the  villages.  There  are  many  which 
have  an  income  of  a  few  hundred  lire  only,  and  which  exist  by  what 
might  1«  called  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  teachers,  who  are  contented 
with  extremely  meager  compensation  or  give  their  services  gratui- 
tously. For  these  schools,  even  more  than  for  the  professional 
schools,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete  understanding  between  tlie 
ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  and  the  ministry  of 
public  education,  which  latter  has  the  direction  of  academies  and 
schools  of  art. 

There  should  be,  in  fact,  a  direct  relation  between  the  schools  of  art 
and  the  schools  of  industrial  ai-t.  The  latter  should,  so  to  speak, 
receive  from  the  former  the  first  principles  and  forms  of  the  b«iutiful, 
in  order  to  make  them  penetrate  the  life  of  the  work.  The  relation 
must  not,  however,  be  too  direct  The  schools  of  industrial  art  must 
not  become  schools  of  ai*t.  The  instruction  must  not  become  academic, 
but  must,  on  the  contrary,  respond  to  the  needs  of  industry  and  of 
life.  The  object  should  not  be  simply  to  make  researches  to  attain  the 
bcautif ulf  but  to  embellish  that  which  is  useful.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  should  be  such  a  relation  as  will  cause  the  principles  of  beauty' 
to  influence  all  the  industries,  so  that  all  industrial  products,  even  the 
most  modest,  will  show  this  research  for  beauty  in  form  which  is  a 
repose  and  a  joy  to  the  eye,  as  it  was  during  the  most  glorious  epochs 
of  national  art.  It  is  especially  useful  to  unite  in  one  institution  the 
industrial  school  and  the  school  of  industrial  art.  This  union  ofton 
occurs  in  Italy,  a  considerable  numl>er  of  the  schools  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapter  having,  by  the  side  of  the  sections  for  machinists, 
electricians,  masons,  weavers,  etc.,  sections  for  decorative  art,  wood 
carving,  cabinotmaking,  etc.,  which  are  sections  of  art  applied  to 
industry. 

The  complaint  is  genei'ally  made  that  in  the  schools  of  art  applied 
to  industry  the  instruction  is  too  academic.  In  general  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  didactic  materials.  The  ministry  of  agriculture,  indium- 
try,  and  commerce,  with  a  proper  conception  of  the  needs  of  this 
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instruction,  has  maintained,  since  1SS5,  in  connection  with  the  Indus- 
trial Art  Museum  at  Rome,  a  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster 
models,  reproducing  the  different  types  of  Italian  orhamentatioo. 
This  laboratory  has  made  two  important  collections  of  plaster  models, 
a  superior  and  an  inferior,  for  the  different  grades  of  instruction,  and 
has  distributed  a  large  number  among  the  schools.  It  also  distributes, 
from  time  to  time,  works  on  drawing  and  design,  and  the  periodical 
entitled  ^'■Arte  itaZiana  decoratim  ed  indusiriale" 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  didactic  material  is  very  often  insufficient 
and  not  suited  to  modern  needs.  {")  The  models  are  often  taken  from 
antiquity,  and  do  not  respond  to  the  new  expressions  which  modern 
life  should  inspire  in  the  artist.  They  do  not  apply  to  the  needs  of 
the  private  and  public  life  of  to-day.  The  study  of  the  real  is  not 
sufficiently  developed,  nor  is  enough  known  of  the  new  artistic  tend- 
encies, which  are  absorbing  the  f  oi'ms  of  beauty  in  the  thousands  of 
details  of  nature,  especially  of  plant  nature,  and  too  strict  an  adher- 
ence is  given  to  ti'aditional  artistic  forms. 

Furthermore,  the  industrial  art  schools,  as  well  as  the  Italian  artistic 
industries,  neglect  many  forms  of  industrial  art  which  might  have  a 
great  development  and  whicli  might  give  to  Italy  the  first  place  in  the 
production  of  artistic  novelties  {articles  de  Paris),  They  neglect 
almost  entirely,  as  may  be  obsei-ved  with  Mr.  Levi,  instruction  in 
engraving,  guilloch^  work,  chasing,  goldsmithing,  and  jewelry.  They 
neglect  the  production  of  nilver  tableware,  which  could  become  an 
Italian  industry,  and  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  German. 
They  neglect  the  cutting  of  precious  stones,  work  in  hard  stones,  ivory, 
coral,  lava,  mother-of-pearl,  leather,  etc.,  whereas  in  most  of  these 
industries  Italy  has  in  the  past  been  famous. 

In  view  of  the  limited  resources  of  many  of  the  schools,  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  for  the  loan  of  models  among  the  schools  in 
ordei'  to  place  them  all  in  a  position  where  they  could  profit  by  the 
new  and  var3'ii)g  materials  and  respond  to  modem  needs.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  possible  to  arrange  for  a  special  loan  service  through  the 
ministry. 

The  CjcnCral  commission  for  instruction  in  art  applied  to  industry 
{commissioiw  centralejper  V insegnamento  artistico  appUcato  alU  indua- 
trit)  exercises  a  special  supervision  over  these  schools.  Each  year 
examinations  are  held  at  the  superior  schools  of  art  applied  to  indus- 
try to  determine  the  suitability  of  candidates  as  instructors  in  the 
schools  of  applied  art.  Tliese  examinations  are  regulated  by  a  decree 
of  December  29,  1895,  and  the  said  commission  exercises  a  special 

0  See  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Primo  Levi,  already  mentioned,  pp.  21-31. 
9257—02  76 
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supervision  by  givin;^  judgment  upon  some  of  the  work  presented  by 
the  candidates. 

There  are  seven  schooLi  of  art  applied  to  industry,  brief  aocouots  of 
whidi  follow: 

SOHOOXi  07  DSOOBATTVE  ABT,  TLOBEtTCB. 

This  school  (Souoln  professional^  d^Ze  arti  decorative)  ^ros  founded 
in  1869,  on  the  initiative  of  mme  ot  the  citizens,  as  a  school  for  wood 
carvers  and  cabinetmakera.  In  1880  it  was  transformed  into  a  school 
of  industrial  decorative  art,  for  giving  art  and  technical  instruction 
which  can  better  aid  the  development  of  the  Florentine  industries 
founded  on  the  arts  of  drawing  and  modeling.  It  is  tiius  intended, 
above  all,  for  the  education  of  young  persons  engaged  in  the  arts  and 
in  wood  carving,  (»rving  orminientfi  in  marble  and  plaster,  stucco 
work,  decorative  painting,  wood  or  metal  engraving,  goldsmitiiing, 
chasing,  mosaic,  inlaid  work,  etc.  In  order  to  bo  admitted,  pnpils 
must  be  12  j'^eai's  of  ago  and  mast  have  an  elementary  education.  It 
is  divided  into  three  courses:  Elementary,  two  years;  xpecUl,  three 
years,  and  practical,  one  year.  It  is  farther  divided  into  three  sec- 
ti<Mis:  Decorative  architecture,  decorative  {minting,  and  decorative 
curving.  In  1000  a  course  for  training  teachers  of  industrial  drawing 
was  added.  The  lessons  occupy  four  -hours  daily.  The  branches  of 
instruction  are  as  follows :  Free-baud,  geometrical,  architectural,  orna- 
mental, and  object  drawing;  study  of  the  styles  of  decorative  orna- 
mentation ;  plastic  art;  application  to  industrial  art,  with  oomposidon 
exercises,  and  history  of  the  decorative  and  indnstridi  arts.  In  1896-99 
fiiere  were  130  pupils,  of  whom  87  appeared  for  enmi&ation  and  oidy 
1  was  graduated.  The  school  receives  annual  oontribatioiis  amountiiigf 

<i  At  a  oougreas  of  delegates  of  the  schools  of  art  applied  to  industry  Iield  in  Bonie 
in  1901  it  waa  proposed,  among  many  other  reforms,  that  the  prizes  to  papils  ^houlil 
consist  in  booke,  models,  photographs,  etc.;  that  the  visits  of  the  pupils  to  the 
museums,  monnments,  works^ope,  etc.,  should  take  place  more  freqacntly;  that  tbe 
pablicadon  of  technical  and  artistic  handbooks,  periodicals,  models,  photogrtf^. 
etc.,  should  be  encouraged;  tltat  the  use  of  books,  model?,  etc.,  belongii^  to  tfao 
Bchoula  should  be  allowed  pupils;  that  there  should  be  exposed  in  the  schoolroonia 
a  series  of  photographs,  concisely  explained  by  placards;  that  tho  teaching  of  the 
history  of  industrial  and  decorative  art  should  be  more  practical;  that  lectniw  on 
special  enl^ta  shoakl  bo  given;  that  sniall  libraries  of  easy  ami  useful  works  <m 
Lndostrial  and  decorative  art  uid  on  scientific  and  technological  snl^eete  should  bo 
kept  in  the  achouls,  to  which  pupils  could  have  free  access;  that  cacii  school  should 
possess  a  collection  of  objects  of  industrial  and  decor^ve  art  of  tho  past  and  of  tlie 
present,  those  of  the  past  to  relate  chiefly  to  those  epochs  in  which  the  artistic 
industries  of  the  region  or  of  the  locality  attmn»l  a  high  degree  of  perfection;  tliat 
provision  should  be  made  by  the  superior  schools  of  industrial  art  and  the  secontlary 
schools  of  general  culture,  where  there  is  no  preparatory  courijc,  for  the  coordination 
of  tho  courses  and  programmes;  that  the  schools  of  indtistrial  art  exttting  in  Fonie 
benevolent  institutions  should  be  reformed;  that  piipila  should  l)c  admitted  free  to 

tho  national  and  municipal  museums  to  study,  take  copies,  etc 
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to  about  32,500  lire  ($6,373).    The  pupils  pay  a  fee  of  10  lire  ^1.93) 
per  annun].    The  school  gives  exceileut  results. 

ETTPEBIOB  SCHOOL  OF  ABT  APPLIED  TO  IITOUSTBT,  MILAIT. 

Thi«  school  {Scuola  auperi&fc  cTarte  applicata  al-Vinduatria)  was 
founded  in  1882,  witii  the  purpose  of  giving  to  workmen  already 
acquainted  with  the  elements  of  drawing  instruction  in  art  applied  to 
tlie  trades  which  they  practice.  No  tuition  is  charged,  aud  the  lessons 
are  given  in  the  evening.  On  Sunday  lectures  are  given  and  art  visits 
arc  made.  The  school  is  divided  into  three  sections — linear  drawing, 
omamcotal  drawing,  modeling.  £ach  section  is  divided  into  two 
courses — one  for  imitation,  the  other  for  c<Mnposition  work.  In  order 
to  be  admitted  applicants  must  have  an  elementary  education  and  pass 
examinations  in  drawing  and  geometry.  The  complete  course  at  the 
school  covers  six  years.  To  the  first  sec^tion  are  admitted  cabinetmak- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  inlaid  work,  mai'ble  cuttei"s,  etc.  To  the 
second  are  admitted  workers  who  are  ^ployed  at  decorative  painting, 
engraving,  carving,  designing  for  embroidery  work,  for  inlaid  work, 
mosaic,  enameling,  tapestry,  etc.  To  the  third  are  admitted  carvers 
in  wood  and  in  marble,  chasers,  bronze  workers,  etc.  The  school 
receives  annnal  coutributions  amounting  to  25,000  lire  ($4,825).  In 
18!fS-99  there  wei"e  362  pupils,  and  of  the  350  who  presented  themselves 
for  examination,  156  wore  promoted,  and  40  wore  graduated.  The 
school  accomplishes  good  results.  It  has  been  said  of  this  school  that 
'Mt  is  a  model  of  logic  and  pi'actice,  without  prejudice,  aud  at  the  same 
time  a  triumph  of  the  eesUietic  sense.  *  *  *  xhe  results  obtained 
in  all  the  branches  and  in  all  the  applications  of  tjie  instruction  are 
such  that  nothing  better  could  l>c  desired." 

ZNDUSTBIAL  ABT  aCUSEUM,  NAPLES. 

in  connection  with  the  Industrial  Art  Museum  {Museo  artistico 
indwdrialc)  of  Naples  are  established  schools  for  teaching  drawing, 
modeling,  and  decorative  composition  to  persons  employed  in  the 
industrial  arts.  Instruction  is  there  given  in  geometrical,  ornamental, 
elementary,  architectural,  decorative,  and  industrial  drawing,  plastic 
art,  history  of  the  decorative  arts,  etc.  There  are  attached  to  the 
schools  several  workshops  for  ceramic  work,  bronze  and  other  metal 
work,  work  in  silver,  gold,  enamel,  etc.,  woodwork  (artistic  cabinet- 
making,  wood  carving,  inlaid  work,  etc.),  lithography,  and  engraving 
on  metal  and  wood.  The  lessons  are  given  during  eight  hours  per 
day  in  winter  and  eleven  hours  in  summer.  There  is  a  preparatory 
course  of  variable  duration  and  a  normal  course  of  three  years.  Stu- 
dents may  Ije  admitted  to  the  museum  to  attend  only  the  instruction  in 
art  without  going  to  the  workshops.    The  budget  is  aliout  80,000  lire 
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BXrFBBIOB.  SCHOOZ.  OF  AB.T  APFZJBD  TO  INDTTSTST,  FAUSBXC 

This  school  {Scuola  superiore  d'arte  ap^pUcata  aWindustria)  whose 
object  is  to  further  the  development  of  artistic  Industries,  possesses  a 
museum  of  ancient  and  modern  objects  of  industrial  art  The  course 
covers  three  yeai's,  and  comprises  ornamental,  geometrical,  object, 
architectural,  and  perspective  drawing;  modeling  objects;  composi- 
tions in  relief,  drawing,  and  color  for  the  industrial  arts;  and  practical 
exercises  in  styles  of  ornamentation.  The  lessons  are  given  during 
three  hours  in  the  morning  and  three  hours  in  the  evenifig.  The 
school  has  five  teachers  and  a  budget  of  25,000  lire  ($4,825).  In 
1896-97  the  number  of  pupils  was  22,  and  in  1898-99, 87.  In  1898-99, 
15  were  present  at  the  examinations,  of  whom  8  were  promoted  and  6 
were  graduated. 

INDTTSTBIAI.  ABT  ITUSETTK,  BOKE. 

By  far  Uie  most  important  of  the  schools  of  this  class  is  the  superior 
school  attached  to  the  Industrial  Ail  Museum  {Mmeo  artUtico  indus- 
triale)  of  Rome,  whose  purpose  is  to  "further  the  development  of 
the  industrial  aiis,  to  dignify  and  improve  the  taste,  and  to  spread 
artistic  culture  among  the  working  classes."  The  course  covers  three 
yeai%,  and  the  lessons  are  given  in  the  evening.  There  are  three  sec- 
tions: (1)  School  of  color  decoration,  with  its  application  to  ornamental 
styles,  composition,  and  exercises  in  painting;  (2)  plastic  art,  with 
compositions  and  exercises  in  decorative  ceramics,  and  work  in  marble, 
wood,  and  plaster;  (3)  school  of  plastic  decoration  for  metal  work, 
with  compositions  and  exercises  in  chasing,  engraving,  and  enameling. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  1898-99  was  90.  Forty-one  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  of  whom  26  were  promoted  and  7  were 
graduated.  Of  this  institution  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  praiseworthy 
in  many  respects,  but  it  needs  a  more  modern  chai'acter.  The  pupils 
are  taught  to  compose  exclusively  from  subjects  of  the  Italian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Byzantine,  ogival,  and  Renaissance  styles,  and  they  succeed 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  classics  applied  to  some  objects,  but  they 
ought  to  be  accustomed  to  give  a  modem  character  to  modern  objects. 

This  museum  is  all  the  more  important  because,  as  already  noted, 
the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  has  established  in 
connection  with  it  a  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  models 
for  the  other  schools. 

YENXTIAir  80H00I.  OF  ABT  AFPLIBD  TO  INDUSTKT,  VSITICE. 

This  school  {Scuola  veneta  darte  ajfplicata  airindusirta)  'svAB  founded 
in  1872,  for  the  improvement  of  the  artistic  industries.  It  comprises 
a  regular  course  of  two  years  and  special  courses  lasting  four  years. 
In  the  regular  course  the  pupils  are  taught  the  necessary  knowledge 
for  all  branches  of  decorative  or  industrial  art.    In  the  special  courses 
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they  are  taught  the  studies  which  are  directly  needed  in  the  special 
branches  of  art  which  the  pupil  intends  to  pursue.  These  special 
courses  are  of  Uiree  kinds:  Decorative,  ornamental,  plastic  work; 
architectural  and  construction  work;  drawing.  Lessons  are  given  for 
two  hours  each  day.  There  are  also  held  at  the  school  Sunday  courses 
for  the  practical  education  of  decorative  workers,  in  which  instruction 
is  given  in  linear  perspective,  plain  decoration,  and  the  history  and 
technics  of  the  industrial  and  decorative  arts.  This  school  is  attended 
by  an  ^verageof  200  pupils  and  has  a  budget  of  28,000  lire  ($1,439). 

SXrPEBIOB  SCHOOIi  07  OBNAHBNT,  TTTBIN. 

Finally,  there  should  bo  mentioned  the  Superior  School  of  Orna- 
ment {Scmla  mperiore  if  omato)  attached  to  the  Royal  Industrial 
Museum  of  Turin.  This  school  is  at  present  in  a  transition  state,  on 
account  of  reforms  that  are  being  made. 

SCHOOLS  OF  APFLEED  ABT  AKD  INDUSTBIAIi  DBAWDTG. 

These  are  very  numerous,  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  all, 
this  report  will  be  limited  to  a  mention  of  only  the  most  prominent. 

Piedmont,  Province  of  Turin. — The  greater  number  of  the  work- 
iiigmen's  and  popular  schools,  already  described,  also  teach  industrial 
drawing.  There  should  further  be  mentioned  the  evening  schools  of 
design  {scm/h'  serali  di  dueg^io)  opened  by  the  municipality  of  Turin  on 
January  11,  1805.  These  schools  cost  the  municipality  about  30,000 
lire  (^5,790)  each  year,  and  are  distributed  throughout  the  different 
parts  of  the  city.  In  these  are  taught  subjects  of  general  culture, 
free-hand  and  ornamental  drawing,  plastic  art,  machinery  drawing,  and 
geometrical  and  architectural  drawing  applied  to  the  arts.  The  lower 
courses  cover  two  years  and  the  higher  courses  are  unlimited.  The 
matriculation  fee  is  3  lire  (58  cents)  per  year,  but  the  poor  are  exempt 
from  its  payment.  A  municipal  councilor  has  said  that  these  schools 
arc  veritable  jewels,  and  they  have  a  good  influence  on  the  artistic 
education  of  the  working  class.  The  School  of  Design  {Scuola  di  dis- 
i  fjtio)  of  Chieri  is  a  Sunday  school  maintained  by  a  provident  associa- 
tion, and  sul>8idized  by  the  commune.  There  are  two  courses,  one  for 
ornamental  drawing,  the  other  for  technological  and  geometrical 
drawing.  The  Evening  School  of  Design  Applied  to  Industry  {ScuoJa 
uri'olc  di  disegno  applicato  aUe  tnduatrie)  of  Moncalieri  is  situated  in  a 
small  town  near  Turin.  It  has  20  pupils.  Instruction  is  in  the  charge 
of  a  teacher  having  the  meager  salary  of  200  lire  ($38.  GO)  per  year, 
assisted  by  two  members  of  the  Artists'  Club  (a  club  which  subsidizes 
the  school),  and  consists  of  ornamental,  geometrical,  and  architectural 
drawing,  and  ornamental  plastic  work.  The  school  accomplishes  good 
results.  The  small  school  at  Pinerolo,  an  evening  school,  may  also  Ix> 
mentioned.    It  has  a  budget  of  200  lire  ($38.60). 
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PsoYiKCE  OF  Alessandria. — Here  may  be  mentioned  the  municipai 
drawing;  school  at  Oasale,  similar  to  the  preceding.  It  has  two-year 
courses.  The  matriculation  fee  is  3  lire  (58  cents),  but  ia  refunded  to 
pupils  who  attend  the  lessons  rt^larly.  The  Evcming  and  Sanday 
^hool  of  Design  Applied  to  the  Trades  {Scu6l<i  9erah  e  domeniotde  di 
disegno  apjjlicato  ai  on-estiefl)  of  Nizza-Mooferrato  ■was  founded  in  1881, 
and  is  attended  by  about  80  pupils.  Instruction  is  gratuitous.  Tho 
annual  contributions  amount  to  1,250  lii*o  (1^241).  The  instruction  con- 
sists of  matters  of  general  education,  and  of  linear  and  geometrical 
drawing  applied  to  tho  blacksmiths',  masons',  and  carpenters'  trades. 
The  School  of  Design  {Scxtol-a  (li  disegno)  of  Valcnza,  an  evening  and 
Sunday  school,  was  founded  in  1873  by  artists'  and  "workingmen's 
societies,  with  the  object  of  teaching  drawing  applied  if>  the  trades. 
It  receives  annual  contributions  amounting  to  570  lire  (fllO).  Tho 
course  covers  four  j'cars,  and  the  school  is  in  session  from  November 
1  to  the  end  of  March.  Instruction  is  given  in  drawing  applied  to  the 
arts.  In  1898  there  were  70  pupils.  The  Evening  School  of  Design 
Applied  to  Arts  and  Trad^  {Scuola  seraU  di  dUegno  applicaio  alia  ai'ti 
cd  ai  m^i^i)  of  Castclnuovo  Scrivia  Tras  founded  in  189G.  The  les- 
sons are  given  twice  a  week,  the  instruction  consisting  of  geometry, 
and  of  geometrical,  architectural,  and  applied  drawing.  The  annual 
contributions  are  1,700  lire  (1328).  The  drawing  school  of  Castellazzo, 
an  evening  school,  was  founded  by  a  workingmen's  mutual  aid  society, 
and  reorganized  as  a  result  of  a  donation.  Tuition  is  free  to  membertj 
of  the  society  and  their  c^iidi'en.  Others  pay  2  lire  (39  cents)  per 
month.  It  has  40  pupils  on  an  averse,  and  holds  two  sessions  per 
week.  The  subjects  taught  are  linear  and  geometrical  drawing,  and 
drawing  applied  to  tho  industries  in  which  the  pupils  are  engaged. 

income  is  about  500  lire  ($96. 50),  of  which  the  teacher  receives  200 
lire  ($38.60).  The  School  of  Design  {Scuola  di  di^gno)  in  San  Salva- 
tore  is  an  evening  school  founded  by  a  workingmen's  mutual  aid 
society.    No  tuition  is  charged.    The  school  is  similar  to  tiie  preceding. 

Pkovimce  of  Coni. — At  Coni  there  is  a  school  of  arts  and  trades, 
which,  in  its  programmes,  attaches  much  importance  to  instruction  in 
applied  art  At  Ccva  an  agricultural  and  workingmen^s  society  has 
founded  an  evening  school  for  instruction  in  applied  drawing.  It  has 
an  average  attendance  of  about  150  pupils.  At  Bacconigi  the  munici- 
pality founded,  in  1890,  an  evening  school  of  drawing,  plastic  art, 
and  wood  carving,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  practical 
art.  In  1898  it  had  74  pupils,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  workingmcn. 
Instruction  is  given  in  geometrical,  ormuncntal,  and  architectuTal 
drawing,  decorative  plastic  work,  and  several  general  branches. 

Peotdjce  of  Novara. — At  Vercelli  there  was  founded,  in  1850,  the 
Alii  Institute  {htituto  di  hdh  arti)^  which,  in  the  section  for  males, 
furnishes  instruction  in  drawing,  architecture,  machinery  drawing. 
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pkustic  art,  and  wood  earring.  The  institate  has  workshops  for  cabi- 
netmaking-  and  wood  carTin^.  In  the  section  for  females  instruction 
is  given  in  ornamental  drawing  with  its  artistic,  domestic,  and  indus- 
trial applicati<Hi8.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  and  is  given  in  the  even- 
ing during  the  winter  and  in  the  morning  during  the  summer.  In 
1898-99  the  section  for  males  bad  3^  pupils  and  that  for  females  TO 
pupils.  The  institute  has  a  large  revenue  tvom  endowment  funds,  and 
receives  a  subsidy  of  600  lire  ($96.50)  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce.  The  School  of  Art  Applied  to  Industey 
{Scuola  Warte  appUcata  alPinduatrla)  of  Novara  was  founded  in  1833 
fts  a  result  of  a  donation.  Tuition  is  free.  The  course  lasts  4  years 
and  ccanprises  ornamental,  geometrical,  architectural,  and  machinery 
drawing,  plastic  art,  and  modeling.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  evening 
and  on  Sundays.  To  be  admitted  to  the  school  the  candidate  must 
prove  that  he  is  a  workingman.  The  Drawing  School  of  Varallo  was 
founded  in  1778  for  evening  instruction  in  different  branches  of  draw- 
ing. In  the  same  city,  in  1836,  was  founded  a  school  of  cai*ving 
{LdhoTatorio  Wintaglio)^  a  free  day  school  witll  five-year  courses  for 
insti-uction  in  wood  carving.  The  income  amounts  to  2,500  lire  ($483), 
of  which  700  lire  ($135)  is  used  for  subsidies  to  poor  pupils.  At  Borgo 
Sesia  was  established,  in  1836,  as  the  result  of  a  donation,  a  drawing 
school  for  training  stucco  workers,  decorators,  etc.  It  is  a  day  school 
attended  by  30  pupils.  The  income  is  about  500  lire  ($96.50).  In  the 
same  dty  the  workingxnen's  association  has  established  a  small  drawing 
school,  with  a  Sunday  course,  with  a  budget  of  but  100  lire  ($19.30). 
Another  school  was  founded  in  1863  in  the  village  of  Alagna,  giving 
evening  lessons  for  artisans.  Similar  schools  for  elementary  lessons 
in  applied  drawing  exist  in  the  vill^es  of  Yaldobbiadene  (day 
school);  MoUia  (day  school),  the  teacher  receiving  153.5  lire  ($^.63) 
annually;  Valduggia  (evening  school);  Rosso  (evening  school),  where 
the  annual  income  is  164  lire  ($31.65),  of  which  the  teacher  gets 
150  lire  ^28.95),  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  with  day  and  evening 
courses.  At  D<mK>  d'(^ola  a  school  of  applied  art  was  opened  in  1874, 
as  a  i^snlt  of  a  lai^  donation  from  the  municipality,  its  purpose  being 
*'to  favor  the  creation  and  development  of  small  industries."  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  drawing,  ornamental  plastic  work,  and  wood  carving. 
The  receipts  from  this  donation  amount  to  4,000  lire  ($773),  and  suffice 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  school.  The  municipality  each 
year  gives  scholarships  of  976  lire  ($188)  for  the  poor  pupils.  At 
Canobbio  an  industrial  drawing  school  was  founded  in  1885,  the  receipts 
of  which,  amounting  to  about  3,700  lire  ($521),  are  provided  by  ten 
public  administratiMis.  The  school  is  free  and  is  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  art  applied  to  the  trades,  though  probably  too  much 
attention  is  given  to  ornamental  drawing.  The  course  covers  3  years, 
and  the  leascHis  are  given  in  the  daytime.   The  school  hs'l  5^  pupils  in 
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1898-99.  At  Baveno  there  ia  a  Sunday  drawing  school,  founded  by  the 
Workingmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association.  Similar  schools  were  founded 
by  a  workingmen's  association  at  Fallanza  for  evening  and  Sunday 
instruction,  specialized  according  to  the  trade  followed  by  each  pupil, 
and  at  Invorio  Inferiore,  by  a  charitable  donation  by  Giovanni  Curioni, 
for  evening  instruction,  free  for  inhabitants  of  the  commune,  with 
instruction  specialized  for  each  trade.    The  average  attendance  is  60. 

Other  districts  of  Italy  are  all  more  or  less  sprinkled  with  evening 
and  Sunday  industrial  drawing  schools  for  workers,  either  free  or 
requiring  very  small  tuition  fees,  and  similar  to  those  just  described. 
A  few  of  these  may  be  noted  as  having  certain  distinctive  features: 

LoMBAKDY. — At  Milan,  besides  the  large  number  of  popular  draw- 
ing schools,  there  is  a  drawing  school  for  goldsmiths'  apprentices, 
for  giving  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  the  evening  and  on 
Sundays  in  the  art  of  goldsmithing  and  jewelry  manufacturing  and 
engraving,  founded  and  directed  by  a  goldsmiths'  association.  The 
school  gives  instruction  in  drawing,  designing  for  the  goldsmith's 
trade,  modeling  in  wax  and  in  pastiiina,  and  the  elementary  ideas  of 
chemistry  applied  to  art.  In  1898-99  the  school  had  144  pupils;  of 
the  75  who  appeared  for  examination,  60  were  promoted  and  12  were 
gi-aduated.  The  small  school  founded  at  Meda  by  the  Workingmen's 
Mutual  Aid  Association  has  attached  to  it  a  workshop  for  wood  carv- 
ing. At  Lissone  the  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  Workers  and  Agricultur- 
ists founded  a  school  of  industrial  drawing  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  a  very  important  industry  in  that  locality.  The  drawing 
course  lasts  3  years,  that  of  wood  caiTing  4  years.  In  1898-99  there 
were  105  pupils.  Similar  schools,  with  special  application  to  wood 
carving,  have  been  founded  in  many  other  villages  in  Lombardy. 
In  the  city  of  Brescia,  besides  the  two  public  schools,  the  Moretto 
communal  school  [Seuola  comunale  Moretto)  was  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  evening  instruction  in  art 
applied  to  the  trades  of  cai-pentering,  blacksmithing,  painting,  stone- 
cutting,  etc.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  workshop  for  blacksmitiiing, 
machine  construction,  and  carpentering.  Quite  recently  a  course  in 
industrial  education  and  electro-te-chnics  was  added.  The  excellent 
evening  and  Sunday  school  at  Salo  has  a  workshop  for  carpentering, 
blacksmithing,  and  chasing,  which  accomplishes  good  results,  espe- 
cially in  artistic  metal  work.  At  Canturio  a  good  school,  devoted 
to.  the  two  local  industries  of  furniture  making  and  embroidery 
work,  was  founded,  through  the  initiative  of  the  municipality.  The 
school  has  a  workshop  for  wood  carving  and  a  section  for  women. 
The  school  costs  the  State,  commune,  and  chamber  of  commerce  3,725 
lire  ($719).  In  1898-99  it  was  attended  by  165  male  and  34  female 
pupils.  The  school  of  industrial  art  at  Varese  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  divided  into  two  sections:  Ornamental  work  (fpr  decora- 
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tors,  makers  of  inlaid  worlt,  stonecutters,  etc.),  and  construction  work. 
The  course  covers  4  years,  and  comprises  instruction  in  geometrical, 
ornamental,  machinery,  and  object  drawing,  modeling,  the  principles 
of  the  science  of  urban  and  rural  construction  work,  mechanics,  and 
descriptive  geometry.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  evening  and  on 
Sundays.  The  sdiool  had,  in  1898-99,  5  teachers  and  182  pupils. 
The  annual  contributions  from  the  public  administrations  amount  to 
4,750  lire  ^917).  Other  similar  schools  have  been  established  in  a 
large  number  of  small  cities  and  towns  of  Lombai'dy.  One  of  these 
is  the  School  of  Alpine  Art  and  Industry  {Scaola  d'arti  e  d'mdustrie 
alpme)t  of  Bormio,  intended  for  the  instrnction  of  peasants  in  the 
technical  knowledge  necessary  for  the  manufocture  of  various  small 
objects.  In  the  evening  instruction  is  given  in  geometrical  and  orna- 
mental drawing,  and  in  plastic  art,  and  during  the  day  in  wood  carv- 
ing, gilding,  etc.  It  has  2  teachers  and  40  pupils.  The  income  is 
600  lire  ($116). 

LiouBiA. — Several  of  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades  also  give  instruc- 
tion in  applied  art.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  even- 
ing schools  of  applied  art  at  Porto  Maurizio,  at  San  Bemo,  and  at 
Chiavari.  The  school  last  mentioned  was  established  by  workingmen's 
associations,  has  an  income  of  5,400  lire  ($1,042),  and  in  1898-99  had  53 
pupils  in  its  4-year  courses. 

Ybnktia. — At  Murano,  a  small  town  on  one  of  the  islands  near 
Venice,  an  old  and  celebrated  center  of  industry  for  artistic  glasswork, 
the  commune  established,  in  1861,  a  small  school  for  glaasworkers.  It 
is  annexed  to  the  municipal  museum  of  glasswork,  and  has  an  income 
of  1,100  lire  ($212).  This  school  has  a  three-year  course  in  drawing 
and  in  plastic  art  applied  to  the  glass  industry.  Instruction  is  given 
during  3  hours  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays.  In  1898-99  there  were 
73  pupils.  Placed  in  the  most  important  center  of  this  special  indus- 
try, tiiis  school  occupies  a  posititm  of  great  importance  and  can 
improve  the  industry  by  introducing  new  ideas.  At  Burano,  another' 
little  town  on  an  island  near  Venice,  is  a  famous  school  for  women  for 
teaching  the  manufacture  of  laces,  which  conserves  the  glorious  tradi- 
tions of  this  Venetian  industry.  The  Pietix)  Selvatico  School  of  Design 
{Scuola  di  disegno  Pletro  Sdvatico),  of  Padova,  has  a  day  course  of 
6  years,  for  instruction  in  carpentering,  stonecutting,  and  wood  carv- 
ing, with  workshops  for  these  three  trades.  An  elementary  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  admission.  In  1898-99  Uiere  were  128  regular 
and  special  pupils,  of  whom  67  appeared  for  examination  and  were 
promoted.  Venetia  also  has  a  large  number  of  small  rural  schools 
for  day,  evening,  and  Sunday  instruction,  some  of  which  give  good 
results  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  small  industries.  The  number 
of  pupils  at  these  schools  often  varies  greatly  in  the  course  of  the  year 
on  account  of  the  large  temporary  emigration.   These  spools  am 
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established  at  Chioggia,  Meatre,  Mirano,  Dolo,  Feltre,  LoDgar(»ie, 
AuroDzo,  Fonzaso,  Orespino^  Ficcarolo,  Folesella,  Massa-Soperiore, 
Badia,  Polesine,  Trecenta,  Conegliano,  Vittoria,  Oderzo,  Yaldobbia- 
denc,  Fossagno,  Este,  Clttadella,  Jjomgo,  Yaldagno,  Schio,  Bassano, 
Nore,  Fordenone^  Tolmezzo,  Gemona,  Cividale,  Pieliango,  SanDaoiele 
Sant'  Aiul>rogk»,  Legnaao,  etc.  The  flourishing  coDdilion  of  these 
schools,  due  mostly  to  local  energy,  is  remarkable. 

Emilia. — ^The  Frofessional  School  of  Decorative  Art  {Scuolaprofea- 
aionaleper  le  arti  decorative)  of  Bol(^na  was  founded  in  1885  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  derelopment  of  local  industries  having  for 
their  basis  the  arts  of  drawing  and  modeling.  The  instruction  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  tlie  first  for  the  study  of  drawing  and  pyias- 
tic  art,  the  second  for  its  application  to  the  different  trades  of  wood 
carving,  stucco  work,  decoration,  chasing,  etc.  The  course  covers  five 
yeai-8,  tlio  instruction  being  given  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  evening. 
The  contributions  received  amount  to  5,650  lire  ($1,090).  In  1898-99 
there  were  113  pupils.  TheDosso  Dossi  school  of  Ferrara  has  one 
section  for  fine  i^s  and  one  for  artistic  instruction  applied  to  the 
trades.  The  drawing  school  for  workers  at  E^gio  was  founded  in 
1797.  Besides  an  elementary  course  it  has  two  sections,  one  for 
designers  and  the  other  for  modelers.  The  school  is  free,  but  in 
oi'der  to  be  admitted  pupils  must  possess  an  elementary  education,  be 
between  12  and  25  years  of  age,  and  must  show  that  they  follow  a  trade 
wherein  the  instouction  given  at  the  schools  would  be  useful.  The  les- 
sons are  given  in  the  daytime.  The  school  of  Goastalla  is  similar  to  that 
at  Beggio,  but  it  attaches  more  importance  to  practical  applications, 
having  also  a  workshop  for  ornamental  plastic  work.  The  school  of 
Mirandola  was  opened  in  1852.  The  lessons  are  given  in  the  evening 
and  ou  Sundays,  and  tiic  course  covers  three  years.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sectuMis — into  the  first  are  admitted  cabinetmakers,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  and  carriage  makers;  into  the  second,  masons,  stonecut- 
ters, and  machinists^  into  the  third,  persons  devoted  to  fine  arts, 
designers,  and  decorators.  Women  are  also  admitted  for  the  study  of 
drawing  applied  to  embroidery,  etc.  Other  schools  exist  in  the  snsUler 
towns  and  villages. 

TuscANT. — ^At  Florence  there  are  three  public  schools  of  applied  art, 
with  evening  and  Sunday  lessons.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
school  established  by  the  philanthropic  fund  of  De  Bardi,  which  fund 
amoimts  to  280,000  lire  (^,040).  Important  schools  exist  at  Areaaso 
(day  school),  Livorno  (day  school),  Pietrasanta,  Carrara,  lifttssa,  Vo!- 
terra,  Grosseto,  etc.  The  school  at  Fietntsanta  is  devoted  to  workers 
employed  in  the  marble  industry,  which  flourishes  in  the  locality,  the 
instruction  consisting  of  architecture,  ornamentation,  object  drawing, 
and  modeling.  It  has  two  shops  for  marble  work.  The  school  is  well 
attended  and  accomplishes  good  results.    Pupils  who  are  Jiot  residents 
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of  Fictrasanta  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  18  to  2i  lira  (^.47  to  ^.63)  per 
year.  The  income  of  the  school  ia  6,000  Uro  ($1,158).  The  school  at 
Itesa  has  special  refereooe  to  marble  yrovkj  and  is  similar  to  tiiat  at 
Pietr&santa, 

Marches.— Here  may  be  mentioned  the  evening  and  Sunday  schools 
at  Cagli,  which  furnish  a  three-year  course  in  cai-pcntering,  stone- 
cutting,  decorative  painting,  pottery,  wood  carving,  etc. ;  at  Fano,  at 
Fossombrone,  at  Sant'  Angclo,  in  Vado;  at  Pci*aro,  at  Loreto,  at 
Ascoli-Piceno,  at  Macerata,  at  Potenza  Fioena,  etc. 

Umbria.— There  are  evening  schools  for  iastruction  in  drawing  at 
Todi,  Spoleto,  and  Narni. 

Casipaona  im  Roma. — Aside  from  the  popular  municipal  schools, 
Rome  has  a  municipal  evening  school  with  a  three-year  course,  which 
ser\'cs  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  Museum  of  Industrial  Art. 
The  studies  consist  of  elementary  geometry,  drawing  in  its  different 
branches,  including  its  application  to  the  trades;  persjKJctivc,  plastic 
art,  marble  carving,  etc.  At  Velletri  there  is  a  free  municipal  evening 
school,  with  a  four-year  course  for  decorators,  carpenters,  masons, 
and  black sraitb.s.  A  shop  for  wood  and  stucco  work  and  decoration  is 
attached  to  the  school.    About  100  pupils  attend  the  school. 

Abbuzzi. — At  Chieti  tiiero  is  an  evening  and  Sunday  school  having  a 
tliree-ycar  course,  and  attended  by  about  100  pupils.  The  instraction 
consi:dts  of  the  different  branches  of  drawing  and  their  application  to 
industry,  geometry,  projections,  modeling  in  clay,  wood  carving,  and 
lalhe  work.  The  annual  expenses  amount  to  4,200  lire  ($811).  Other 
similar  schools  oxi^^t  at  Lancifino  and  in  several  villages. 

Cami'ania. — At  Naples  there  are  several  popular  schools  of  applied 
di-awing,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  workers.  At  Torre  del  Greco 
was  founded  in  1878  the  School  of  Coml  Cutting  and  of  Decorative 
and  Industrial  Art  {Scuola  d'incislone  sal  corallo  e  cCarti  dt-cm^athe 
ed  hidmh'mJi),  for  giving  artistic  instruction  regarding  the  decoration 
and  carving  of  coral,  lava,  sea  shells,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise  shells, 
ivory,  hard  wood,  metal,  etc.  It  comprises  two  three-year  courses, 
one  for  carving  and  inlaid  woj-k,  the  other  for  the  Pompeiian  style  of 
decorating;  a  two-year  day  course  in  modeling,  and  a  five-ye^ir  even- 
ing course  in  drawing.  A  workshop  is  attached  to  the  school,  the 
.sale  of  the  products  constituting  an  important  revenue,  a  part  of 
which  is  distributed  among  the  pupils.  The  school  receives  contri- 
butions amounting  to  9,350  lire  (?1,805).  In  1898-99  there  were  52 
pupils  in  the  day  courses,  and  183  in  the  evening  courses.  The  school 
gives  good  results.  In  the  midst  of  the  crisis  in  the  coral  industry 
this  school  created  novelties  in  coral  work  which  increased  the  use  of 
that  material.  The  School  of  Inlaid  Work  and  Carving  {Scuola  di 
tania  e  intaglio)^  of  Sorrento,  founded  in  ISSG,  has  for  its  object  the 
giving  of  instruction  in  the  inlaid-work  industries  and  in  wood  carv- 
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ing,  whicli  are  very  important  in  Sorrento,  the  products  of  these 
industries  finding  a  large  market  among  foreigners  as  '''souTenirs  of 
Naples."  There  is  a  workshop  connected  with  the  school.  Instruction 
is  given  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday,  the  course  lasting  four  years. 
It  consiijts  of  di-awing  applied  to  inlaid  work  in  colors,  in  light  and 
shade,  and  in  ivory,  to  carving,  and  to  mosaic  work.  The  school  has 
had  without  doubt  a  good  influence  on  the  taste  of  the  inlaid  workers, 
but  there  are  some  that  think  that  the  inlaid  work  of  Sorrento  has 
lost  something  of  its  former  artistic  ingenuity.  (°)  The  contributions 
received  by  the  school  amount  to  5,790  lire  ($1,117).  In  1898-99  there 
were  89  pupils  in  attendance.  In  many  localities  of  this  district  there 
are  evening  and  Sunday  schools  similar  to  those  of  other  districts. 

Apulia  and  Oalabkia. — Among  the  several  small  schools  of  these 
two  districts  the  Sunday  schools  of  Maglie  and  of  Bitonto  are  note- 
worthy. Although  situated  in  villages  and  without  regular  incomes — 
the  former  receiving  contributions  amounting  to  3,100  lire  ^98)  and 
the  latter  1,500  lire  ($290) — they  give  excellent  results  in  wood  canning 
and  in  stone  work,  and  are  examples  of  the  vitality  and  usefulness  of 
the  small  schools. 

SicjLT. — At  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania  there  are  several  popu- 
lar evening  and  Sunday  schools.  Other  schools  have  been  founded  in 
smaller  towns,  generally  upon  the  initiative  of  workingmen's  asso- 
ciations. 

"See  article  by  Mr.  Paolo  Rtspoli  on  the  professional  K'hoola  of  Naples  in  the 
Sassegna  Italiaoa,  September,  190L 
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CHAPTER  XL 
TEADE  AND  TECE5ICAL  EDTTCATION  IN  SWIIZEHLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tho  first  efforts  for  the  derclopment  of  a  special  system  of  schools 
for  industrial  education  in  Switzerland  date  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  efforts  took  the  direction  of  the 
establishment  of  special  schools  of  drawing.  Such  a  school  was  pro- 
jected at  Geneva  in  1704,  but  the  project  was  not  actually  realized 
until  1761.  This  school  seiTcd  as  the  model  for  many  of  the  munici- 
pal art  schools  in  Switzerland.  In  1763  a  drawing  school  modeled 
after  the  one  at  Strasbui^  was  opened  at  Basel.  Failinj^,  after  a  few 
years  of  existence,  it  was  succeeded  in  1796  by  a  "school  of  drawing 
and  modeling,"  founded  by  the  Society  of  Public  Utility  of  the  city. 
This  school,  after  an  existence  of  ninety  years,  was  converted  into  a 
general  industrial  school  by  a  cantonal  law  passed  December  20,  1886. 

In  1780  Johannes  Fries,  a  master  carpenter,  opened  a  school  of 
drawing  for  workmen  at  Zurich.  Another  private  school  of  drawing 
was  opened]  in  1787,  at  Saint  Gall,  and  later  became  a  municipal  insti- 
tution. In  1789  a  similar  school  was  opened  at  ^Vinteiiimr.  In  1773 
an  art  school  was  established  at  Zurich.  Sixty  yeai's  later  it  was  trans- 
formed into  a  lower  industrial  school  {untere  T/idustrie8chule),  Bern 
created  an  art  school  in  1779. 

In  1798  the  Helvetic  Republic  was  formed,  and  ambitious  plans  were 
laid  for  the  development  of  a  national  educational  system.  These, 
however,  were  not  carried  out.  The  individual  Cantpns  continued 
their  cffoi*ts  to  found  schools  ^ving  instiniction  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter. In  1811  a  factory  school  was  founded  at  Basel,  and  in  1820  work- 
men's schools  {eeolea  d^artlmns)  were  established  at  Aarau.  Similar 
schools  wore  opened  at  Bern  in  1826  and  at  Zug  in  1830.  Drawing 
schools  were  opened  at  Geneva  in  1814  and  at  Lausanne  in  1821.  Tho 
Ijausanno  school,  as  well  as  that  founded  at  Geneva  in  1751,  belonged 
to  tho  class  of  industrial  art  schools. 

About  this  period,  or  in  the  early  twenties,  the  first  trade  school 
proper,  or  school  for  giving  instruction  in  a  particular  trade,  was 
opened.  This  was  tho  engravers'  school  of  Geneva.  A  watchmakers' 
school  was  opened  in  182-i  in  the  same  city.  In  1827  a  technical  insti- 
tute was  founded  at  Zurich  and  an  industrial  school  at  Aarau.  In  1835 
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superior  iodtutrial  instruction  was  incorporated  in  the  progranunes  of 

tbe  cantonal  sohooLs  of  Zurich  and  Aarau.  In  1833  Winterthur  opened 
an  industrial  school;  in  1839  Soleure  a  technical  institute,  and  in  1843 
Saint  Gall  an  industrial  school.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
drawing  schools  of  Ticino,  which  will  be  described  subsequently,  were 
created.  Artisans'  schools  were  created  at  Chur  in  1841,  Oberweil  in 
1844,  Carouge  in  1845,  Fi-auenfeld  tn  1840,  Bischofszell  in  1848,  and 
Ijenzburg  in  1850. 

A  new  federal  constitution  was  adopte<l  in  1848.  Article  22  of  this 
document  gave  the  Federal  Goremment  autiioritr  to  create  a  Swiss 
universit}'  and  a  polytechnic  institute.  In  pursuance  of  this  power  a 
federal  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich  was  provided  for  by  the  law  of 
February  7,  1854,  and  formally  opened  in  1855. 

The  provision  of  lower  industrial  education  still  remained  the  duty 
of  the  Cantons.  Artisans'  schools,  Sunday  schools,  drawing  schools, 
and  continuation  schools,  all  intended  to  supply  the  need  of  indus- 
trial training,  sprang  up  all  over  Switzerland.  In  this  development 
a  profound  influence  was  exerted  by  the  frequent  industrial  expo- 
sitions which  were  held  in  the  chief  cities,  as  well  as  by  the  participa- 
tion of  Switzerland  in  international  expositions. 

More  and  more  the  movement  for  trade  and  technical  education  took 
form  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  special  trades  or  the  practical 
application  of  art  to  industry.  A  school  of  drawing  for  the  textile 
industry  was  created  at  Saint  Gall  in  1SG7;  a  school  of  ai-t  at  Bern  in 
1870;  schools  of  industrial  arts  at  Greneva  (city)  in  1869,  Chaux-de- 
Fonds  in  1870,  Geneva  (Canton)  in  18T6,  Lucerne  in  1877,  Zurich  in 
1878,  Bern  in  ISSl ;  schools  of  watch  making  at  Chaux-de-Fonds  in  1865, 
Saint  Imier  in  1866,  Locle  in  1868,  Keuchatel  in  1871,  Bienne  in  1872, 
Fleurier  in  1879,  Porentruy  and  Soleure  in  1884;  schools  of  practical 
work  for  women  at  Basel  in  1879  and  at  Zurich  in  1880;  weaving 
schools  at  Zurich  and  Wattwyl  in  1881;  a  trade  academy  at  Geneva  in 
1883,  and  schools  for  wood  carving  at  Brienz  and  Meiringen  in  1884, 

The  first  industrial  museums  and  depots  for  models  were  established 
at  Bern  in  1871,  at  Zurich  and  Winterthur  in  1874,  at  Saint  Gall  in  1878, 
at  Basel  in  1881,  and  at  Lausanne  in  1884.  The  Technikum  of  Win- 
terthur, an  institution  for  secondary  technical  education,  was  founded 
in  1873. 

The  year  1SS4,  however,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  j)oint  of  departure 
of  the  modern  uiovcment  for  trade  and  technical  education  in  Switz- 
erland. Prior  to  that  date,  as  has  been  shown,  the  development  of 
industrial  education  had  been  left  almost  wholly  to  the  individual 
Cantons.  On  June  27,  1884,  however,  the  Federal  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  by  which  the  development  of  trade  and  technical  education 
was  made  a  national  affair.  This  resolution  provides  for  the  granting 
of  assistance,  under  certain  conditions,  to  all  institutions  for  trade  and 
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industrial  education  that  deijire  it  This  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  and  the  development  of  existing-  institutions,  and  has 
given  a  great  impetus  to  trade  and  technical  education  throughout  the 
country.  Since  its  adoption  the  number  of  trade  schools  has  doubled, 
and  other  classes  of  schools,  such  as  drawing  schools,  workingmen^s 
evening  schools,  industrial  art  schools,  etc.,  have  greatly  increased  in 
number  and  efficiency.  As  this  resolution  sets  forth  the  essentml  basis 
of  the  Swiss  system  of  trade  and  technical  education,  its  translation  is 
given  in  full. 

Article  1.  With  the  object  of  improving  trade  education  the  Con- 
federation will  grant  subsidies  to  institutions  already  established  or 
which  shall  be  established  for  this  purpose.  However,  when  an  insti- 
tution shall  at  the  same  time  pursue  another  object,  such  as  general 
education,  for  example,  the  feaeral  subsidy  sfaaU  be  granted  only  in 
favor  of  the  trade  eaucation. 

Art.  2.  The  following  are  considered  as  institutions  intended  for 
trade  education: 

Workingmen's  schools;  trade  continuation  schools  {ecoles  profemion- 
uelh's  de  jH'i'fectioiuieinent)  and  trade  drawing  schools,  existing  alone 
or  annexed  to  primary  schools;  superior  industrial  and  technical  insti- 
tutions; as  well  as  scnools  of  arts  and  trades,  collections  of  patterns, 
models,  and  material  for  instruction,  and  industrial  museums. 

Art.  3.  The  Confederation  may  likewise  contribute  by  subsidies 
toward  the  expenses  for  lectures  or  for  priEes  awarded  after  competi- 
tions on  questions  relating  to  trade  education. 

Art.  4.  The  federal  subsidies  may,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
federal  council,  amount  to  one-half  of  the  total  expenses  borne  annually 
by  the  Cantons,  communes,  corporations,  and  private  individuals. 

Art.  5.  The  federal  council  shall  require  or  the  cantonal  govern- 
ments detailed  information  concerning  the  employment  of  the  sums 
mentioned  in  article  4;  it  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  progress  of 
the  institutions,  and  requii'e  the  transmission  of  the  programmes  of 
instruction,  the  report*?,  and  the  results  of  the  e^minations.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  federal  subsidy  account  shall  be  taken 
of  the  fact  when  there  are  trained,  in  the  institution  to  be  subsidized, 
teachers  for  trade  education  and  especially  teachers  of  drawing  for 
the  workingmen's  schools  and  the  continuation  schools  {ecoles  de  per- 
fevtlon  minent). 

The  Confecleration  shall  share,  in  the  same  measure,  the  expenses 
which  are  required  for  the  training  of  persons  wishing  to  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching  in  the  institutions  named  in  article  2. 

Art.  6.  The  federal  council  shall  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Cantons  regarding  the  conditions  under  which  the  Confederation  will 
participate  in  this  trade  education,  and  shall,  in  cooperation  with  them, 
adopt  any  further  measures  deemed  necessary,  by  contract,  if  it  bna 
found  desirable. 

Art,  7.  The  present  paj'ments  of  the  Cantons,  the  communes,  the 
corporations,  and  private  individuals  must  not  be  diminished  because 
of  the  subsidies  which  the  Confederation  shall  allow.  These  ought 
rather  to  be  a  stimulus  to  the  fulfillment  of  greater  obligations  in  the 
field  of  the  development  of  industry  and  of  the  arts  and  trades. 

9257—02  77 
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Art.  8.  The  budget  of  tbo  Confederation  shall  provide  an  annual 
credit  of  150,000  francs  [$28,950]  for  the  improvement  of  trade  educa- 
.tion.  This  credit  may  be  increased  when  the  necessity  for  it  is  felt, 
and  when  the  financial  condition  of  the  Confederation  permits  it. 

For  the  year  1884  there  is  opened  to  the  federal  council  for  this 
purpose  a  supplementary  credit  of  100,000  francs  [$19,300]. 

Art.  9.  The  federal  council  is  instructed,  in  conformity  with  the 
prorisions  of  the  federal  law  of  June  17, 1874,  concerning  popular 
voting  on  the  federal  laws  and  resolutions,  to  publish  the  present  reso- 
lution and  to  fix  the  date  when  it  shall  go  into  effect. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  adopted  January  27,  1385,  and 
still  in  force,  concerning  the  execution  of  the  above  resolution  relating 
to  trade  education : 

The  Swiss  federal  council,  in  execution  of  the  federal  resolution  of 
June  27,  1884,  in  reference  to  trade  education,  on  the  proposition  of 
its  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  resolves: 

Article  1.  Applications  for  federal  grants  toward  the  expenses  of 
trade  education  must  be  made  to  the  federal  department  of  commerce 
and  agriculture  through  the  medium  of  the  respective  cantonal  gov- 
ernment, which  must  tirat  investigate  them  and  accomi»nj  them  with 
its  detailed  report. 

Aet.  2.  Applications  presented  for  the  first  time  in  behalf  of  an 
institution  must  furnish  the  information  concerning  it  and  be  accom- 
panied by  the  documents  hereafter  mentioned: 
A.  In  I'egard  to  organization: 

a.  TnQ  exact  name  of  the  institution  and  of  the  place  where  it  is 
located. 

h.  The  name  of  the  proprietor. 

c.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution. 

d.  The  detailed  dc^scription  of  the  institution— information  con- 

cerning the  organization,  the  division,  the  object,  the  gov- 
ernment, the  attendance,  the  conditions  of  admission  for  the 
pupils  or  the  public. 

e.  AU  printed  documents  or  other  publications  which  have  refer- 

ence to  the  institution,  such  as  laws,  decrees,  ordinances, 
regulations,,  programmes,  statutes,  annual  reports,  financial 
statements,  catalogues,  etc. 
6.  In  i^c?ard  to  financial  condition: 

a.  Tne  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the 
last  year. 

&.  The  itemized  budget  for  the  year  for  which  the  subsid3-  is 
requested.  These  document^*  must  specify  accvirately  the 
subsidies  and  other  allowances  of  the  Canton,  the  commuDes, 
societies  and  corporations,  and  private  individuals,  and  the 
special  purposes  to  which  these  subsidies  are  applied. 

c.  Information  concerning  the  existence  and,  if  there  are  any,  the 
amounts  of  fees  to  paid  for  attendance  at  the  institution 
(tuition,  admission  fees,  etc.). 

a.  The  proposed  use  of  the  federal  subsidy,  which  must  bo  made 
the  object  of  a  statement  in  detail  and  showing  the  reasons. 
New  expenditures  proposed  for  the  ensuing  year  must  be 
stated  separately  from  the  usual  expcnditui"es. 
Information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  assets  of  the  institution; 
the  balance  sheet.  ..g.,,^^^  byGoOglc 
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Art.  3.  For  the  schools,  including  the  special  courses,  the  following 
information  Mid  documents  must  also  be  furnished: 

<t.  The  division  into  school  years,  classes,  courses,  etc.,  and  their 

respective  duration. 
h.  The  number  of  weeks  of  school  during  the  year  and  their  dis- 
tribution over  the  various  months. 
The  programme  of  instruction — teaching  staff,  courses  of  study, 
number  of  hours  of  school  per  week,  arrangement  of  hours 
{Ju/raire)^  etc. 

d.  The  number,  sex,  and  age  limits  of  the  pupils. 

e.  An  estimate  of  the  actual  or  probable  attendance  in  the  several 

branches,  and  information  as  to  whether  these  branches  are 
obligatory  err  optional. 

f.  Information  as  to  whether,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner,  the 

institution  trains  teachers  for  trade  instruction,  particularly 
drawing  teachers  for  the  wprkingmen's  schools  and  the  con- 
tinuation schools  {ecolea  de pei'fectionnement). 
Art.  4.  Applications  for  subsidies  for  the  collections  (article  2, 
paragraph  2,  of  the  federal  resolution  aforementioned)  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  statutes,  regulations,  and  rex>orts  which  gfive  the 
necessary  infoi*mation  respecting  the  object  of  the  collection,  the 
right  to  make  use  of  it,  tne  number  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  using  it. 

The  statutes  must  contain  definite  provisions  concerning  the  disposi- 
tion which  would  be  made,  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  institu- 
tion, of  the  acquisitions  for  which  the  federal  subsidy  sha\l  have  been 
gi-anted. 

Art.  5.  Applications  for  subsidies  for  itinerant  courses,  for  prizes 
for  competitions  in  connection  with  trade  education,  and  for  scholar- 
ships to  persons  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  in  those 
institutions  mentioned  in  article  2  of  the  federal  resolution,  must  be 
presented  in  conformity  with  the  prescriptions  of  article  1  above. 

Scholarships  shall  not  be  granted  to  candidates  who  apply  for  them 
unless  the  cnntonal  government  on  its  part  grants  one  in  each  case. 
The  scholarship  granted  by  the  Confederation  may  equal  in  amount 
that  granted  by  the  Canton. 

The  candidate  to  whom  a  federal  scholarship  is  given  must  agree  to 

{)resent  to  the  federal  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  at 
east  once  each  semester,  a  report  upon  his  studies,  and  after  their 
completion  to  practice  teaching  in  one  of  the  Swiss  institutions  enu- 
merated in  article  2  of  the  aforementioned  federal  resolution. 

Art.  6.  Applications  in  favor  of  existing-  institutions  which  have 
already  been  subsidized  bv  the  Confederation  must  give  the  information 
and  be  accompanied  by  toe  documents  following: 

a.  A  detailed  report  upon  the  progress  and  results  of  and  the 
attendance  on  the  institution  during  the  last  year.  In  that 
which  specially  concerns  the  schools  this  report  must  take 
account  of  the  points  indicated  in  article  3  above,  and  give  a 
brief  sketeh  of  the  results  of  the  examinations. 
h.  A  detailed  programme  of  the  ensuing  year. 
c.  The  documents  and  information  enumerated  in  article  2  above, 
under  the  letter  B,  a  to  and  an  explanatory  detailed  state- 
ment concerning  the  employment  of  the  federal  subsidy. 
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Aet.  7.  As  a  rule,  the  following-  expenditures  must  not  be  included, 
in  the  estimates  for  the  applications  for  subsidies: 

a.  Expenditures  for  general  administration,  office  expenses,  rent 

and  repair  of  buildings,  lighting,  and  tieating. 
h.  Expenditures  for  schoolf  urniture,  furniture  for  the  collections 
(cases,  etc.),  school  supplies  intended  for  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  pupils  (paper,  etc.). 
On  the  other  nand,  the  following  expenditure:;  m&y  be  included  In 
the  estimates: 

a.  Those  relating  to  the  raw  materials,  tools  and  instruments, 
apparatus  for  instruction  (in  the  workshops,  etc.),  and  the 
collections. 

h.  Those  which  are  made  for  certain  installations  for  the  specii&l 
use  of  the  institution  matdng  the  application. 
The  federal  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture  shall  consider 
each  case  sefHimtely  and  decide  each  time  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

Art.  8.  All  further  information  which  the  federal  department  of 

commerce  and  agriculture  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  demand  concern- 
ing institutions  which  lay  claim  to  a  federal  subsidj'  must  be  given  to 
it  by  the  proper  person. 

Art.  9.  Subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  federal  council,  the  fed- 
eral department  of  commerce  and  agriculture  is  authorized  upon  its 
own  authority  and  within  the  limits  of  the  budget,  to  pass  upon  the 
applications  for  subsidies  made  in  conformity  with  article  1. 

Art.  10.  The  subsidies  of  the  Confederation  may,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, amount  to  one-half  the  expenses  borne  annuallv  by  the 
Cantons,  communes,  corporations,  and  private  individuals.  I'he  sub- 
sidies hitherto  granted  by  the  Cantons  and  the  communes  must  not  be 
diminished.  Those  contributed  by  corporations  and  private  individ- 
uals must,  if  the  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture  deems  it 
necessary,  be  guaranteed  for  a  fixed  period;  if  there  is  default  in  these 
the  federal  suDsidy  shall  be  calculated  only  according  to  the  cantonal 
and  communal  subsidies. 

Art.  11.  The  cantonal  governments  must  each  year  transmit  to  the 
federal  department  of  commerce  and  agriculture  for  ejwmination  and 
review  an  inventory  (the  accuracy  of  which  shall  have  been  certified 
to  by  them)  of  the  purchases  to  which  the  federal  subsidy  shall  have 
been  applied. 

They  must,  moreover,  guarantee  that,  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  subsidized  institution,  the  property  acquired  shall  always  be 
devoted  to  public  uses. 

Art.  12.  Access  to  the  subsidized  collections  must  be  rendered  easy; 
moreover,  in  so  far  as  it  shall  be  possible,  the  articles  composing  them 
shall  be  loaned  to  traveling  expositions  and  private  individuals,  in  con- 
sideration of  good  security,  and  their  reproduction  by  photography, 
drawing,  etc.,  shall  be  permitted. 

Art.  13.  The  Confederation  may  grant,  in  favor  of  a  coui'se  extend- 
ing over  several  years,  a  subsidy  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  course, 
with  the  reservation,  however,  that  the  subsidy  shall  be  withdrawn  in 
case  the  course  shall  not  be  completed  because  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
institution  in  which  it  is  given,  or  if  the  results  from  it  are  found  to  bo 
unsatisfactonr. 

Art.  1^.  For  the  purpose  of  informing  itself  with  respect  to  the 
results  in  the  institutions  subsidized  by  the  Confederation,  the  federal 
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department  of  commeive  and  agriculture  has  the  right  at  all  times  to 
make  an  inspection  of  these  inatitutions  by  its  own  personnel  or  through, 
deputies,  and  especially  to  have  itself  represented  at  their  examina- 
tions. 

For  this  purpose  the  department  shall  always  be  informed  of  the 
time  appwinted  for  the  examinations. 

The  department  shall  prepare  instructions  stating  precisely  the  duties 
of  its  experts,  and  fixing  the  compensation  to  which  they  shall  be 
entitled. 

Art.  15.  The  present  regulations  take  effect  at  once. 

On  July  24, 1891,  the  Federal  Assembly  passed  an  order  directing 
that  schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  commercial 
education  should  receive  support  from  the  central  Government  in 
practically  the  same  way  as  the  industrial  schools.  Finally,  in  1895, 
the  system  of  granting  State  subsidies  was  extended  to  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  domestic  economy  and  trades  to  women. 

Each  year  the  results  of  t^e  operations  of  these  various  ordera  are 
fully  set  forth  in  an  annual  report  entitled  ^''Jahrhuch  des  Unterrichts- 
weJifim  In  der  Schweiz"  From  these  reports  is  prepared  the  follow- 
ing table  showing  the  number  of  institutions  sharing  the  subsidy  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  income  they  i-eceive  from-  other 
sources.  This  tabic  shows  the  rapid  development  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  Switzerland  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  18S4.  Subsidies 
granted  to  and  expenditures  incurred  by  women's  continuation  schools, 
schools  and  courses  for  ladies'  tailoring  and  needlework,  and  schools 
and  courses  for  cooking  and  housekeeping  are  not  included  in  these 
figures: 

SUBSIDIES  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES, 
AND  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES,  OF  INSTITUTIONS  SUBSIDIZED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  OOVERX- 
MENT,  \m  TO  1899. 


Ywir. 


1884 

188.1 

nm 

1888 
18H9 

vm 

1X91 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
VM 
1807 
189ft 
1899 


Inntltii- 
tloiui  tiiibsi- 


43 
88 
96 
UO 
118 
136 
1S2 
189 
166 
177 
186 
203 
216 
212 
226 
288 


Siibfddy 
from  Fed- 
eral (lOV- 

cmment. 


f8,S2S 
29,324 
88,672 
42,276 
54,862 
62,028 
66,918 
70,206 
77,928 
86,363 
90,787 
109,676 
122,161 
130,063 
137,471 
151,806 


■  Subatdy 
I  from 
j  CaiitonR. 
I  com  mil  lies, 
niiil  private 
corpora- 
lions. 


•68,802 
99.961 
114.661 
122.898 
139,891 
167,237 
149.208 
164,868 
1M.180 
189.850 
216,860 
244.268 
284,232 
291,665 
808,632 
807,866 


Eatpenai- 
turcs. 


184,579 
156,691 
186,004 
197,721 
232.085 
268,406 
270,197 

293,  an 

837,761 
840,466 
884,917 
421,206 
620,866 
603,396 
682,658 
648,098 


For  the  efficient  management  of  its  system  of  subsidies  and  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  industrial  schools,  the  Federal  Government 
has  organized  a  general  inspection  seiTice.    Experts  are  constantly 
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occupied  in  making^  inspections  of  the  indiridaal  schools.  They  not 
only  assui'c  themselves  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  ful- 
filled hy  the  intftitutions  receiving  subsidies,  but  they  give  suggestions 
to  the  directors  of  schools  concerning  desirable  methods  which  are 
practiced  elsewhere.  Each  year  they  make  a  report  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  results  of  their  inspections. 

As  an  advisory  bod}'  there  is  a  **  college  of  experts."  Each  year 
thi."^  lx>dy  has  an  annual  meeting  under  the  presidency  of  the  chief  of 
the  federal  department  of  industry  to  discuss  general  mattera  of  policy- 
regarding  industrial  education.  Other  less  formal  meeting  are  held 
by  subcommittees  during  the  year. 

In  order  to  obtain  competent  instructors  for  the  ^Tirioas  trade  and 
technical  courses,  and  especially  for  the  courses  in  trade  drawing,  the 
department  of  industry  and  agriculture  secured  the  creation,  in  1885, 
of  special  courses  for  teachers  at  the  Technifeum  at  Winterthur.  At 
the  end  of  each  year  special  examinations  are  held,  and  successful 
participants  are  given  diplomas  licensing  them  to  become  instructors 
of  trade  drawing  in  technical  schools.  Two-thirds  of  the  expense  of 
these  courses  is  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  trainii^ 
of  teAchera  is  also  indirectly  encouraged  in  other  ways. 

As  a  means  of  spreading  information  concerning  the  best  pedagogic 
methods  for  trade  instruction  and  encouraging  efforts  for  its  exten- 
sion, Switzerland  has  adopted  the  plan  of  holding  from  time  to  time 
expositions  at  which  are  shown  the  organization  and  woi^  of  its 
various  industrial  and  technical  schools.  Through  these  expositions 
it  is  possible  for  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  keep  informed 
of  what  is  being  done  in  other  localities. 

The  first  of  such  expositions  was  held  at  Zurich  in  1890.  In 
another  was  held  at  Basel,  and  in  1S9G  there  was  a  still  more  elaborate 
exhibit  on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Exposition  at  Geneva.  Each 
of  these  events  was  made  the  oc<»sion  for  a  detailed  comparative  study 
of  the  organization,  materials  used  in  giving  instruction,  and  the  results 
of  existing  trade  and  technical  schools.  The  published  reports  consti- 
tute exceedingly  \'alnable  accounts  of  the  industrial  school  system  of 
the  country  and  of  technical  education  generally.  In  all  of  these 
expositions  participation  on  the  part  of  the  schools  receiving  federal 
subsidies  was  compulsory. 

As  a  further  means  of  developing  trade  and  technical  education,  the 
Federal  Government,  in  1831,  inaugurated  the  plan  of  sending  each 
year  one  or  two  experts  to  study  establishment  for  trade  education 
and  the  expositions  of  school  work  in  foreign  countries.  The  reports 
of  these  experts  have  been  published  in  the  technical  journals,  and 
occasionally  as  separate  memoirs. 

For  the  puipose  of  insuring  the  use  of  the  best  material  appliances 
for  school  instruction,  the  Government  has  assisted  in  the  support  of  a 
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permanent  exposition  or  museum  of  appliances  for  instruction  at  Zurich 
{P('.itaJoz2mtiti7n).  In  1888  it  published  and  distributed  amoDg'  the 
schools  a  catalogue  of  school  articles,  models,  plaster  casts,  etc.  It 
has  also  assisted  witli  its  subsidies  in  the  support  of  the  permanent 
school  exhibit  at  Bern  and  the  industrial  museum  at  Freyburg. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  has  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
works  relating  to  technical  education.  It  grants  a  yearly  subsidy  to 
the  bimonthly  review  entitled  "BJutter  fur  den  Ze'tclwn-  mid  gmcei'b- 
liehen  Zniterricld^''  the  organ  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Drawing  Masters 
and  Masters  of  Trade  Schools.  This  journal  has  been  consolidated 
with  another  publication  which  formerly  received  a  State  subsidy  and 
which  was  called  '"'^Die  fjeicei'hUcJie  Fortbildungsschule.'^  Financial  aid 
was  also  given  to  Professor  Gunzinger  in  the  publication  of  his  two 
volumes  on  industrial  education. In  return  for  the  subsidy  received 
copies  of  the  review  first  named  must  be  furnished  each  school. 

CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  education  given,  the  trade  and 
technical  educational  institutions  of  Switzerland  may  be  grouped  as 
follows: 

1.  Technical  colleges. 

2.  Secondary  technical  schools. 

3.  Industrial  art  schools.  ' 

4.  Trade  schools  and  apprenticeship  shops. 

5.  Housekeeping  and  domestic-service  schools. 

6.  Industrial  continuation  and  handicraft  schools  and  trade  courses. 
T.  Industrial  drawing  schools. 

8.  Industrial  museums. 

The  annual  repoi'ts  on  education  in  Switzerland,  previously  men- 
tioned, contain  lists  of  all  institutions  rccoiring  federal  aid.  As  prac- 
tically every  industrial  school  of  any  impoHance  claims  its  right  to  a 
share  of  the  appropriations  for  industrial  education,  these  lists  may 
be  considered  as  a  fairlj'  complete  enumeration  of  the  schools  for  trade 
and  technical  education  in  Switzerland.  The  statistics  given  after  the 
description  of  each  of  the  different  classes  of  schools  were  obtained 
from  the  above-mentioned  annual  report  for  1899. 

TBOHNlGAXi  OOLIiSOBS. 

Those  schools  rank  with  those  of  the  same  class  in  (xermany.  Thoir 
purpose  is  to  give  the  highest  form  of  technical  instruction,  the  grad- 
uates being  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  various  engineering  profes- 
sions.  There  are  two  schools  of  this  class  in  Switzerland,  tho  Federal 

1  Der  gewerblicho  FortbildusgSBchuler:  IlIustrierteH  Lchnnittcl  fur  gewerbliche 
Furtbildunf^sschnlen  und  sum  Belbetstndiam.  2  Bundc.  Ileraiugegebeoi  tou  Peter 
Gunzinger,  ProfoESor  in  Bolothtun.  > 
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Polytechnic  School  {PolytecJmihim)  at  Zurich  and  the  t<chool  of  engi- 
neering- attached  to  the  University  of  Laui^anne.  These  institutions 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 


These  schools  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  technical 
colleges  and  the  trade  schools  proper.  They  are  intended  to  educate 
persons  who  do  not  need  the  superior  training  of  engineers,  but  at  the 
same  time  must  have  a  higher  theoretical  and  practical  education  than 
is  taught  in  the  trade  schools.  They  correspond  somewhat  to  the 
intermediate  technical  schools  and  the  schools  for  foremen  of  Geraiany. 

These  schools  do  not  entirely  supplant  the  technical  training  of 
workshops  of  industrial  establishments.  On  the  contrary,  students 
are  advised  or  required  to  spend  one  or  two  years  in  a  practical 
workshop  before  being  admitted.  Usually  the  instrdction  relates 
to  architecture  and  building  construction,  machinery  construction, 
fine  mechanical  work,  electro-technics,  chemistry,  and  railroad 
management. 

The  first  school  of  this  type  was  founded  in  1873  at  Wintertbur, 
Canton  of  Zurich.  Previous  to  that  time  all  nonclassical  education 
was  given  in  the  *^real  g3^mnasia"  or  in  the  manual  training  schools. 
The  Winterthur  Technikum  gave  courses  of  a  more  practical  nature 
and  its  success  caused  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  at  Burg- 
dorf  and  Bienne,  in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  and  in  Freyburg.  Other 
Cantons — Yaud,  Basel,  Saint  Gall,  and  Geneva — are  at  present  dis- 
cussing plans  for  the  creation  of  additional  institutions  of  this  kind. 
The  report  of  a  committee  for  the  Canton  of  Vaud  states  that  the 
graduates  of  the  schools  hare  achieved  marked  success  in  business  life 
and  that  there  are  but  few  prominent  positions  in  Swiss  industrial 
establishments  which  arc  not  filled  by  men  who  have  received  instruc- 
tion in  schools  of  this  kind. 

There  are  a  few  general  technical  schools  called  industrial  schools 
in  the  Cantons  of  Basel  Town,  Freyburg,  and  Vaud,  which  are  of  a 
somewhat  lower  grade  than  those  just  mentioned,  yet  which,  on 
account  of  their  purpose  and  the  subjects  taught,  may  be  classed  as 
secondary  technical  schools.  They  aim  to  give  boys  about  to  enter  a 
trade  such  preparatory  instruction  as  can  not  be  secured  in  the  work- 
shop, but  which  a  well-trained  workman  ought  to  possess.  The  age 
of  admission  is  fixed  at  from  14  to  16  years,  so  that  immediately  after 
leaving  the  public  schools  tiie  pupils  may  enter  these  industrial  schools 
before  actually  beginning  work.  The  instruction  consists  of  both 
general  and  technical  drawing,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  modeling.  Some  of  the  larger  schools  have 
arranged  special  courses  for  separate  trades  in  order  to  make  the 
instruction  bear  as  directly  as  possible  on  the  trade  in  which  the  pupil 
is  about  to  enter.    The  courses  last  one  and  two  years. 


SECOlTDAIlir  TEOHinCAIi  SCHOOLS. 
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Tho  following  tables  show  the  expenditures  incurred  for  each  of 
these  schools  and  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government: 

EXI'ENDITUfiGS  OF  SECONDARY  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  SUBSIDIZED  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  AND  AMOUNT  OF  SUBSIDIES  RECEIVED,  18». 


Canlon,  town,  and  ncbool. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Federal 
subsidy. 

Canton  of  Bern: 

t32,fi31 
1S,42S 
10,  (WO 
46,087 

99, m 
4,S74 
8,387 

12,279 

104,878 

29,263 

EXPENDITURES  OF  QENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOI^  SUBSIDIZED  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  AND  AMOUNT  OF  SUBSIDIES  RECEIVED,  1S99. 


Canton,  town,  and  school. 


Canton  ol  B&xl  Town:  Basel,  Industrial  School  

Canton  of  Freyburg: 

Freyburg,  Secondar}'  Indnstrlal  School  

Freyburg,  Indnstrlal  Trade  School  

Freybnrg,  School  of  Trade  and  trade  courses  for  adolts 
Canton  of  Vand:  Lausanne,  Cantonal  Indoatrial  School 


Total. 


htdustrial  abt  schools. 

The  Swiss  industrial  art  schools  are  for  the  most  part  subdivisions 
of  fine  art  or  industrial  schools.  Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  ai'e 
the  special  schools  of  industrial  art  at  Lucerne  and  Geneva.  In  Chaux- 
de-Fonds  and  Geneva  art  industries  are  taught  in  the  municipal  art 
schools,  and  in  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Winterthur  they  are  taught  at  the 
trade  and  higher  technical  schools.  Industrial  art  in  Switzerland  has 
not  yet  reached  that  stage  of  specialization  which  is  found  in  Germany 
and  some  other  countries.  Probably,  however,  the  Swiss  industrial 
art  schools  will  be  specialized  in  like  manner  when  the  number  of  pupils 
and  the  funds  available  permit. 

The  existing  schools  make  an  effort  to  have  special  classes  for  each 
branch  of  art  industry  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  justifies  their 
formation.  In  all  cases  the  special  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
school  is  located  are  considered  in  arranging  the  schedules  of  studies. 
Drawing  is  the  basis  of  all  industrial  art  education,  and  is  duly  empha- 
sized. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  schools  resemble  those  of 
Germany,  not  having  developed  any  distinctive  features. 
.  The  criticisms  passed  on  the  work  of  the  schools  are,  fii*st,  that  the 
pupils  are  not  alwaj's  sufficiently  fauiiliar  with  the  technique  of  the 
industries  in  which  Uiey  are  to  be  employed,  and  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  limitations  which  the  technique  imposes  in  the  execution  of  designs 
and  patterns;  and,  secondly,  that  the  schools  follow  too  closely  the  tradi- 
tional styles  and  therefore  lack  originality  in  design.   Botl^  of  these 
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criticiams  have  been  made  of  similar  schools  in  other  countries  and  are 
the  natural  faults  which  such  iDstitutions  must  overcome.  The  reports 
of  the  institutions,  however,  show  that  these  dangers  are  being  appre- 
ciated, and  efforts  are  being  made  to  guard  against  them  by  sending 
instructors  to  visit  foreign  industi'ial  estabUsbments,  foreign  schools, 
and  especially  international  expositions. 

The  following  table'shows  the  amounts  expended  for  the  maintemince 
of  these  schools  and  the  amount  of  the  federal  contribution: 

EXPENDITURES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOLS  SUBSIDIZED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  tiOVERX- 
MENT  AND  AMUUXT  OF  SUBSIDIES  RECEIVED,  1809. 


Canton,  towi),  and  school. 


Canton  ot  Bern:  Bern,  IndUHtrlal  art  department  of  Art  Bcbool  (a) 
Canton  of  Geneva: 

Geneva,  Cautonal  School  of  Industrial  Arts  

Geneva,  Municipal  BchooLi  of  Art  and  Dniwine  

Canton  of  Lucerne;  Lutieme,  ludustriat  Art  Kchool  

Caiilon  of  Neuctiatel: 

Neuehatel,  School  of  Trade  Drawing;  and  Modeling   

Cbau2-de-Foiid»,  Art  Sebool  , 


Total. 


Ezpendt- 

Federal 

tures. 

anbsidj-. 

«S,9(r7 

«1,312 

22,  RU 

7,31.^ 

19,812 

6,562 

3,B76 

8,&13 

2,220 

(«•) 

(*) 

e68,332 

elS,6B4 

a  Now  a  motion  of  the  Tmdo  Mid  Industrial  Art  School,  Ben. 
t  Not  reported. 

cNot  IneludliiK  one  (tchool,  not  reported. 
TRADE  SCHOOLS  AND  AFPBENTICSaHIP  SHOPS. 

The  trade  schools  of  Switzerland  cover  a  wide  field  and  are  intended 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the  training  of  those  persons  who  expect 
to  fill  the  higher  positions  in  industiial  life  as  well  as  of  those  who 
mu}'  be  classed  as  skilled  workmen. 

The  founders  of  the  schools  have  been  mainly  associations  of  private 
persons.  They  are  usually  cither  persons  engaged  in  the  industry,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  silk-wcaving  school  of  Zurich  which  was  founded  by 
the  Silk  Weaving  Society,  or  associations  of  persons  such  as  the 
numoroiis  societies  of  public  welfare  {Gvuuinnutz^ge  Vereine).  Prac- 
tically all  the  schools  receive  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  from  other  sources.  Some  of  the  schools  are  still  the  property  of 
the  private  persons  who  establi.shcd  them,  but  the  most  important  ones 
have  become  municipal  or  cantonal  institutions. 

The  most  numerous  schools  of  this  group  are  those  for  the  watch- 
making industry  and  they  have  reached  a  high  state  of  development. 
In  practically  all  such  schools  the  pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  14  and 
begin  by  making  small  watchmaking  tools.  Tbcy  thus  learn  to  file,  to 
use  the  lathe,  and  to  do  other  mechanical  work.  Thej'  next  make  a 
rough  set  of  the  works  of  a  watch.  The  parts  are  then  carefully 
finished,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  escapement  mechanism. 
Preliminary  regulating  is  next  tiiken  up.  If  the  pupil  wishes  further 
instruction,  he  is  taught  to  make  the  works  of  a  repeating  watch,  or  of 
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a  calendar  clock.  Finall}',  as  the  most  difBcuJt  and  delicate  part  of  the 
work,  the  pupils  do  simple  and  precision  regulating. 

All  reports  agree  that  these  schools  have  pl(iyed  no  small  part  in 
placing  the  Swiss  watchmaking  industry  iii  its  present  high  state  of 
development. 

Apprenticeship  shops  are  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  instruction 
which  is  otherwise  given  in  the  shops  of  master  workmen  engaged  in 
indiistr}'.  Pupils  who  attend  are  regularly  indentured  as  apprentices, 
and.  the  instruction  given  is  mainly  practical.  In  Switzerland  there 
are  but  two  subsidized  institutions  known  as  apprenticeship  shops 
{Lehncirlstatten)  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  a  regular  trade  school.  On  the  other  band,  some 
of  the  institutions  known  as  trade  schools  require  their  pupils  to  be 
regularly  indentured  as  in  an  apprenticeship  shop.  The  plan  of  pay- 
ing a  master  workman,  who  carries  on  a  regular  business,  to  undertake 
the  training  of  apprentices  as  is  done  in  some  couAti*ie8  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  undertaken  in  Switzerland. 

Schools  for  the  trade  training  of  females,  which  constitute  an 
important  group,  are  included  in  this  class.  Their  courses  of  instruc- 
tion relate  either  to  single  trades  such  as  ladies'  tailoring,  embroidery, 
etc. ,  or  to  a  group  of  trades.  The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  latter 
class  include  garment  cutting,  dressmaking,  plain  sewing,  embroidery, 
millinery,  artificial  flower  making,  crocheting,  knitting,  ironing,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  of  each  of  these  schools 
and  shops  and  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government: 

EXPEXDrrURES  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS,  APPRENTICESHIP  SHOPS,  KTC.,  SUBSIDIZED  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  QOVERNMENT  AND  AHOUST  OF  SUBSIDIES  RECEIVED,  1899. 


TRAM  SCBOOIA. 


Canton,  tovn,  and  school. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Federal 
eubsidy. 

$1,431 

$■-■90 

Oftnton  of  Seni: 

7,006 

1,012 

2,904 

679 

7,450 

1,801 

Canton  of  tieneva; 

9,372 

3,046 

fi.r>H4 

1.737 

8,»20 

Canton  of  Nencbatel: 

10.  ISS 

2,705 

Jl.239 

fUO 

6.471 

1,.<>M 

7.7fi9 

1,0W 

8,814 

9»4 

Canton  of  Saint  UaH : 

14,694 

8,744 

S,6«3 

9I» 

8,147 

4if3 

CantMiof  Zoileli: 

11,970 

1,641 

7,422 

1,544 

113,  se9 

26,314 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS,  APPRENTICESHIP  SHOPS,  ETC.-Condwtoi 
APPRENTICEStllP  SHOPS  (LBHRnTERKSTXTXEN.) 


Canton,  town,  and  Bchool. 

Ezpendl- 
turca. 

Federal 
mbiildy. 

Canton  o(  Bern: 

^752 
26,491 

27,243 

4.2OT 
4.478 

Total  

TBADB  SCHOOLS  ANO  COTO8BS  FOR  PKllIAliKS. 


Canton  of  BaMi  Town:  Basel,  school  for  women's  work  (PrauonarbeltSMibule) 
Canton  of  Bern:  Bern,  school  for  wotn«n's  work  (FrauenarbeltMCbule) 

Canton  of  Fre>'burg:  Freyburg,  coune  in  ladles'  tailoring  

Canton  of  Glarus: 

Dicssbach,  course  In  sewing,  knitting,  etc.  (Handarbeitolcurs  V 
Btltzingen,  course  In  sewing,  knitting,  etc.  (Uandarbeitakun} 


Haslen,  course  In  sewing,  knitting,  et«.  (Handarbdtsknn).  

Luctaalngen,  course  in  sewing,  knitting,  etc.  (Handarbeitsltun) 
Uollis,  course  In  sewing,  knitting,  etc.  (Hanoarbeltskurs).. 
Nettstal,  course  in  sewing,  knitting,  etc.  (HandaAeitskun) 
Hitfam,  course  In  sewing,  knitting,  etc.  (Handarbeltakurs) 

Rati,  couisein  sewing,  ItfiltUng,  etc.  (HandartwitMknn)  

Canton  otfJrlnons:  Cbur,  school  for  women's  work  (Eteuenarbeitaechule)... 
Canton  of  Neuchatel: 

Chauz-de-Fonda,  trade  school  for  girls  

Neucbate],  trade  school  for  irirla  

Canton  of  Saint  Qall:  Saint  Gau,  school  for  women's  work  (Frauenarbelts- 

schule)  

Canton  of  Valais:  Bagne,  etc.,  course  In  embroidery  

Canton  of  Vaud: 

Lausanne,  Hade  courses  for  gtfia  

Hoiges,  trade  school  for  girls  

Vevay,  school  for  sewing  

Canton  ol  Zurich:  Zurich,  trade  aohool  for  ladies'  tailoring  and  lingerie 


Total. 


11,028 


HOXrSEESEPINa  AND  DOMESTIC-SBBTICE  SCHOOLS. 

The  i*ccent  movement  for  the  prorision  of  instruction  in  housekeep- 
ing) cooking',  and  the  training  of  domestic  servants;  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Swiss  Women's  Society  for  Public  Wel- 
fare {Societe  JJtilite  piMiqiie  des  I^emtnes  auisseii^,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1888.  As  a  means  in  realizing  its  aims  this  society  established 
schools  of  housekeeping,  which  met  with  such  success  that  in  1895 
the  Federal  Government  was  induced  to  grant  subsidies  to  tibem  on 
condition  that  their  courses  furnish  a  suflSciently  complete  practical 
and  theoretical  instruction  on  the  subject.  Courses  of  less  than  three 
weeks,  and  so-called  cooking  schools  which  in  reality  are  only  catering 
establishments,  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  federal  subsidy. 
The  teachers  employed  must  be  pbi*sons  of  broad,  general  education, 
who  are  likely  to  exercise  an  elevating  influence  over  the  pupils. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  federal  subsidy,  several  types  of  schooU 
have  been  evolved.  The  housekeeping  school  {eoole  vtidnagere  or 
JIamhaltungsschule)  is  usually  a  boarding  school  adapted  especially 
for  young  women  who  wish  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
own  housework.  It  is  also  a  training  school  for  women  who  expect 
to  take  up  housekeeping  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Hie 
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pupils  do  all  the  housework,  cooking,  and  serving'  in  the  school.  The 
cours&j  last  from  three  month's  to  one  year, 

A  second  type  is  that  of  the  school  for  training  domestic  servants. 
The  pupils  live  at  the  school,  and  do  all  the  work  connected  with  the 
housekeeping.  The  practical  instruction  relates  to  cooking,  baking, 
and  other  kitchen  work,  house  cleaning,  sewing,  washing,  ironing,  and 
gardening.  The  theoretical  work  includes  domestic  economy,  theory 
of  nutrition,  bookkeeping,  and  hygiene.  The  courses  last  from  three 
to  six  months.  The  cost  of  board,  lodging,  and  tuition  I'anges  between 
70  francs  ($13.51)  and  110  francs  ($21.23)  for  the  tei-m. 

A  mixed  type  of  schools  includes  courses  both  for  housekeepers  and 
for  domestic  servants. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  there  are  day  and  evening  courses  in 
cooking  and  housekeeping  for  pupils  who  live  at  home.  A  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  provide  such  courses  for  working  women. 
Finally  there  are  courses  in  cooking  given  in  the  public  schools  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  instruction. 

Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  housekeeping 
and  cooking  schools  have  been  established  at  Bern  and  at  Zurich. 
They  are  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  next  step  in  advance,  that  of  making  instruction  in  cooking  and 
housekeeping  a  compulsory  feature  of  the  public  school  work,  is  now 
being  advocated  by  the  above-mentioned  Swiss  Women's  Society  for 
Public  "Welfare.  In  the  Canton  of  Freyburg  such  compulsory  instruc- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  schools,  so  that  henceforth  all  pupils 
on  leaving  school  possess  the  rudiments  of  a  training  in  this  pursuit. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  schools  and  courses  of  this  class 
which  receive  federal  subsidies,  the  amounts  of  the3e  subsidies,  and 
the  expenditures: 

EXPENDITURES  OF  HOUSEKEEPING  AND  COOKING  SCHOOLS  AND  COURSES  SUBSIDIZED 
BV  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  AMOUNT  OF  SUBSIDIES  RECEIVED.  1899. 


Canton,  town,  nod  school  or  coune. 


Ezpeodl- 
tures. 


Federal 
mbflidy. 


Cimton  of  Aargfto: 

Aarburg,  housekeeping  fichool  

Aaraii.  cooking  courses  

Bontnwll,  cookuifr  and  hoii^kevplng  school. 


Bottenwil,  houseKeeping  school '. 
Srittnaii,  nonsckeeping  sc 


.    J  school 

Lcnzhurg,  school  for  housekeeper  and  Gervanta  

UeDzilcon,  cooking  and  hou!^>keepiDg  whool  

Relnach,  cooking  and  housekeeping  school  

Uerkhelm,  housekeeping  school.  

Wittwil,  housekeeping  school  

Zoflnsen,  cooking  and  housekeeping  nchool  

Canton  oi  Appenzell,  Outer  Rhodes;  Herlsau,  people's  cooking  aehool. 
Canton  of  Basel  Land: 

Arlesheim,  housekeeping  coarse.  

Gelterklnden,  cooking  and  housekeeping  whuol  

Llesthal,  cooking  and  housekeeping  school  

LI esthal,  cooking  and  housekeeping  courses  

Manchenstein,  cooking  and  housekeeping  school  

Huttenz,  housekeeping  school  

Fissach,  school  kitchen  

Slnacb,  cookiBg  and  bouseke^tlne  Kliool  


SI,  055 
1,466 
43 
81 
1,427 
185 
SI4 
6S 
47 
173 
274 

103 
1,176 
60S 
291 
185 
128 
97 
363 


tl3 

116 
78 
9 
14 

169 
56 
72 
16 
13 
bO 

39 
314 
125 
77 
39 
89 
39 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  HOl'SEKEEPING  AND  COOKING  SCHOOI£,  ETC.— Concluded. 


Canton,  town,  and  school  or  coone. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Canton  of  Bftsel  Town: 

Basel,  cooking  course  

Basel,  cooking  schools  

Canton  of  Bern: 

Bern,  school  for  domprtlc  servanta  

Bern,  cooking  and  houtiekct-plng  courses  

HcraogeiibucD!^,  houwkeepmg;  school  

Saint  Imlcr,  boiLsckeepiug  school  

Worb.  hoti^ekeeplng  school  

Canton  of  Freyburg:  Freyburg,  trade  couibcs  in  euoking  

Canton  of  Geneva; 

Caronge.  housekeeping  fichool  

Geneva,  house keeiung  school  i  

Canton  of  Grisona: 

Chur,  cooking  and  hoiL'tekeoplnar  school  

DlasentiH  Miutar,  cantonal  co<)bIng  course  

Canton  of  Lucerne:  Bilhl  bei  Nottwyl.  cooking  and  houtiekeeping  school  

Canton  of  Neuchatel:  Chaux-de-Fond^.  houHekeeping  school  

Canton  of  Obwalden :  C(X)klng  coursea  

Cantun  of  Saint  Gall:  Saint  GiUI,  cooking  and  hooaeteeping  achool  

Canton  of  Sdenrc: 

Aeschi,  housekeeping  school  

Balsthal,  housekeeping  school  

Blbcrist,  housekeeping  achool  

Dercndingen,  housekeeping  school  

Grenohen,  housekeeping  schtxil  

Kriegstetten,  housekeeping  school  

Olteu,  housekeeping  AC  nool  

Bchonenwerd,  housekeeping  school  

Soleure,  housekeeping  school  

Canton  of  Thurgan:  Nenkln^  a.  d,  Th,,  housekeeping  Khocd  

Canton  of  Vaud: 

Lausanne,  house  keeping  school  

Viivay,  w;hool  for  domcstie  servants  

Canton  of  valais:  Loeche,  housekeeping  school  

Canton  of  Zurich: 

KUssnacht,  housekseping  school  

Pfilflikon,  cooking  courses  

Klchtenswell,  housekeeping  school  

Stiifa,  housekeeping  school  

Winterthnr,  housekeeping  school  and  courses  

Zurich,  housekeepiug  school  

Total  


«1,042 
1,617 

4,7« 

797 

i,m 

1.701 
S,36t 
1,804 

%m 

13,387 

l.OSl 
323 
1,627 

m 
m 

3,610 

170 
SSI 
300 
674 
2S5 
14« 
]» 
165 
458 
1,8S7 

9,2Se 
1,139 
779 

im 

620 
197 
ISl 
1.7» 
8,034 


F«4eral 


78,016 


£336 
M7 

579 
366 
273 
1S5 
300 
444 

830 

*,m 

» 
IM 

207 
77 
241 

63 
111 

m 

207 
ItJS 
48 
65 
48 
87 
US 

Z2M 
141 
97 

25 
VT 
89 
41 
3K 
1,206 


16,068 


INSXrSTBIAIi  CONTnnTATION  AND  HAinUCRAFT  B0HOOU3  AJn> 

TBADE  ooimass. 

Tho  industrial  continuation  schools,  which  arc  by  far  tho  most 
numerous  of  any  of  the  classes  of  industrial  schools  in  Switzerland, 
correspond  in  general  to  the  industrial  continuation  Bchools  in  Ger- 
many. In  Switzerland  the~  specialization  of  industrial  into  special 
trade  continuation  schools  has  not  reached  tiiat  stage  of  deyclofHncnt 
which  has  been  attained  in  Germany. 

In  general  the  Swiss  continuation  sdiools  cover  the  field  of  ediKa- 
tional  work  immediately  beyond  that  of  the  primary  schools,  and 
hence  are  arranged  for  pupils  over  14  years  of  age.  They  are  often 
so  closely  related  to  tho  preliminary  courses  for  recruits  {ReJamten- 
vorlmrse)  that  a  few  words  must  be  given  to  this  peculiar  branch  of  the 
Swiss  educational  system. 

The  law  of  July  15,  1S79,  requires  that  all  recruits  for  the  Swiss 
array  shall  be  examined  hy  federal  examiners  on  the  subjects  of 
reading,  composition,  arithmetic,  gec^raphy,  and  the  history  and  gov- 
ernment of  Snritzerland.  The  results  of  these  e^uminations  are  pub- 
lished by  tho  Cantons,  tho  latter  being  ranked  accordingly.    This  has 
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caused  a  "wholesome  rivalry  among'  the  different  Cantons,  and  a.s  a  result 
cloven  Cantons  have  established  special  compulsory  courses,  in  which 
persons  are  prepared  for  these  federal  examinations.  These  coui'ses 
hear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  general  continuation  schools, 
and  in  some  Cantons  the  two 'are  combined. 

With  regard  to  compulsory  attendance  upon  general  continuation 
schools  the  Cantons  have  pursued  different  policies.  Nine  Cantons 
have  made  attendance  upon  these  schools  compulsory,  with  the  option 
of  substituting  industrial  continuation  instruction.  Five  Cantons 
make  it  optional  with  each  commune  whether  or  not  such  attendance 
shall  be  compulsory  within  the  commune  limits.  In  the  remaining 
Cantons  attendance  is  voluntary. 

The  time  of  attendance  is  usually  from  three  to  six  hours  per  week, 
In  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays.  In  a  few  cases  a  forenoon  or  an  after- 
noon per  week  is  devoted  to  this  instruction.  In  some  Cantons  classes 
may  not  be  held  after  8  p.  m.  When  instruction  is  given  on  Sundays 
it  must  be  at  such  hours  as  will  not  prevent  the  pupils  from  attending 
church  services.  The  Sunday  classes  are  most  frequently  devoted  to 
drawing  and  sketching.  Usually  the  instruction  is  given  only  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  Canton  of  Ticino,  in  Italian  Switzerland,  requires  each  commune 
to  provide  at  least  one  continuation  school  for  instruction  in  drawing. 
The  Canton  in  this  case  bears  the  expense  of  the  teachers'  salaries, 
while  the  communes  defray  the  other  expenses  not  covered  by  the 
tuition  fees. 

Together  with  the  class  of  industrial  continuation  schools  may  be 
considered  the  handicraft  schools  {Ila7idu-'erk'erschulen)  and  the  special 
trade  courses  for  ai'tisans.  Both  of  these  classes  of  institutions  are 
intended  mostly  for  journeymen  and  master  workmen,  and  in  that 
respect  they  differ  from  the  industrial  continuation  schools.  The 
instruction  is  usually'  given  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sunday's. 

In  some  cases  the  trade  courses  are  given  in  the  day  time  on  week  days 
during  periods  when  business  is  slack. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  these  two  latter  classes  of 
institutions  arc  that  in  the  handicraft  schools  instruction  is  given 
regularly  to  artisans  of  various  trades,  while  the  trade  courses  are 
held  at  irregular  intervals,  and  the  instruction  in  each  course  is 
iisuiillj'  devoted  to  a  single  trade. 

In  the  handicraft  schools  much  emphasis  is  given  to  industrial  and 
trade  drawing,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  that  sub- 
ject. Language,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  trade  calculations  usually 
constitute  the  rest  of  the  programme.  Handicraft  schools  are  most 
numerous  in  the  Cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Aargau. 

In  the  special  trade  courses  the  work  includes  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical instruction,  and  whenever  they  are  held  in  the  daytime  the^'  ai-e 
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SO  arrang-ed  that  they  can  be  completed  in  a  short  time.  Thej'  arc 
usually  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  trada  guilds,  industrial  asso- 
ciations, and  similar  bodies. 

The  following  tables  ahow  the  total  number  of  industrial  continua- 
tion schools  in  Switzerland  and  their  attendance,  and  a  li^^t  of  the 
industrial  continuation  schools,  handLcraft  schools,  and  trade  courseii 
receiving  federal  subsidies,  tog;ether  with  their  total  expenditure  and 
the  amount  of  such  subsidies: 


NrMBER  AND  ATTENDANCE  OP  INDUSTRIAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS,  BY  CANTONS,  1899. 


Ciuitbn. 


AppenzeU,  Oater  Bhoclcs 
Appeotell,  Inner  Rhodes 

AargftQ  

Buel  Land  

Bern  

Glanu  

Geneva   

GrlEonB  

Locenie  /.  

Neuchatel  

Salat  Gall..  

Schaffhausen  

Schwyte  

Soleure  

Ticino  

Thunau  

Urt...  

ValaiB   

ZuK.„:  

Zunch  

Total  


School-H, 


1«7 


Attendance.  | 
Males.  '  Females.  I 


m   

"■',«  L.r.'... 

4H   

?0S  ;  888 

399  !  

12ti   

490  I  177 
{")     I  (") 

871   

HI  1  35 

623  I  

758   

63S  '  , 

46  ;  

24  '  30 

150  I  

4,037  I  , 

frI2,«8S  j  bJIA 


Total. 


316 

4M 
1,094 
899 

1S6 

673 

876 

62S 
75S 
635 
45 
51 
1S6 
4,087 


MS,  379 


R  Not  reported. 


h  Not  laeluding  32  schools,  not  reported. 


EXPENDITURES  OF  INDl'STKIAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS,  HANDICRAFT  SCHOOLS,  AND 
SPECIAL  TRADE  COURSES  SUBSIDIZED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  OOVERNMENT.  AND  AMOUNT 
OP  SUBSIDIES  RECEIVED.  1899. 

INDVSXBlAIi  rONTINlTAXION  S€H4>OI.S  FOB  IIUUBS. 


Canton  and  town. 


Canton  of  Appenxell: 

Herfsau  

Spelcher  

Steln-Himdwfl  

Teuffea  

Trogen  

Appenzell  

Canton  of  Basel  Land: 

Gelterklnden  

Waldenburg  

Canton  of  Bern:  Tavannes  

Canton  of  Frej-burg:  Uorat . . . 
Canton  of  OlaruH: 

Enfti  _ 

Glanis-Rjedem  

Mollis  

NKfels   ; 

NettBtal  I 

Nlcder  Umcn  i 

Schvanden  

CantoD  of  Griaons:  j 

Chup  I 

DaTOR  I 

Ems  I 

ThBSis  I 

Canton  of  Luceme:  Lucenie  , 


Ex-  Pcder&I' 
pendl-  Rub-  li 
turea.     sidy.  I 


»7ie 
18» 
179 
266 
218 
144 

907 

ase 

281 
126 

264 
943 
264 
212 
247 
253 
594 

1,477 
907 
18S 
193 

1,901 


Canton  and  town. 


Ex- 
pendi- 
tures. 


9234  I 

69 
62 
«8 
73 
48 

261 
135 

77 

40 

77 
347 

97 

68 

77 

77 
170 

492 
304 

65 

68 
579 


Canton  ot  Saint  Gall: 

AltstAtten  

Bemcck.  ..... 

Buohfl  

Batschwil  

Ebnat-Kantel  

Flawyl..™  

Flumg  

Gams  

Oossau  

Grabs  

Grab  

KlrehberK  

Llchtensteff  

Mels  

KfederUnrll...:. 

Ober  Uswil  

Bagato  

Rappenchwyl  

Bheineck  

Rmvchach  

Bobennls  

BaintOft]l....r... 

Tbal.  

ITznach  

Wartau  


Federal 

5a  b- 


t334 

flOl 

•277 

M 

172 

» 

1S7 

201 

£6 

222 

79 

230 

72 

IW 

61 

186 

56 

200 

OK 

68 

19 

IH 

4H 

234 

a 

141 

87 

388 

131 

201 

6$ 

426 

139 

362 

N 

122 

41 

47S 

157 

187 

6H 

5,960 

1.631 

S40 

104 

172 

ST 

144 

42 
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EXPENDITURKS  OF  INDC8TRIAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS,  ETC.-Coutlnuud. 
INOt'STHlAL  CONXINCATION  SCHOOLS  FOB  MALES— Concluded. 


Canton  And  town. 


Cniiton  of  Siilnt  Gall— Conc'd, 

Wattwyl  

Wyl  

Canton  of  Schafrhausen: 

Neunklrcti  

BohaSbaiuen  

8U;in  

Canton  ot  Gchwytz: 

Art  

Brunneii-Ingendohl  

Eln^iiedcln  

GervRii  

KHssnacht  

Lachen  

Sohwytz  

Wollerau  

Canton  oX  SoU'iire: 

Balsthal-Klus  

BiberiMt  

Breltenbftch  

Dorcndlnxcn  

Erllnsbaen  

Grenchen   

Hewlgkofen  

Kri«g)ttettcn  

KieflergcrlaSngen  

Oltcn  

Canton  of  Tburgaa: 

Amrtswil  

Arbon  

Blschofszell  

DJemenhofen  

Srmatingen  


Ex-  .Federal 
pcndl-  Eub-  I 
tures,  1  sidy,  I 


|i!U7 

liSO 

319 

Co 

1,  "56 

598 

li  ( 

44 

351 

105 

196 

60 

487 

181 

139 

43 

188 

39 

33li 

99 

642 

147 

UR 

46 

458 

135 

113 

36 

115 

4H 

354 

111 

21- 

72 

m 

186 

847 

116 

370 

120 

353 

110 

1,201 

389 

150 

42 

304 

101 

216 

77 

140 

52 

145 

62 

Canton  and  town. 


Franenfeld  

Kreuzlingen  

Mtthlhelm,  

Oberhof.-MQnohwilon  

Brhonenberg-Kradolf  

Welnfeldeu  

Canton  of  Uri:  Altorf  

Canlon  of  Valafs:  Sion  

Canton  of  Zug;  Baar  

Canton  of  Zurich: 

Bassersdorf  

Bauma  

BQlach  

DlelBdorf  

Elgg  

Illnau  

Kilssnacht  

Mlinnedorf  

Nan  1 1con  

Oerllkon-Scebach-Sctawa- 
mcndin^ii  

PfafflkoD...  

RQti  

Rlcbtenifwell  

Rykon-Llndau  

Htafa  

UBter  , 

Wald  

Wetdkon  

Wintertliur  

Zurich  


Total   1K,M) 


Ex-   ;  Federal 
pendf-  Bub- 
tures.  sidy. 


INDVSTHIAI«  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  FOB  FB1IUI.E8. 


■1QT 

M 

IW 

41 

iio 
larj 

41 

Ott. 

lov 

11 V 

aH 

i  1 

£ol 

It 

IM 

Aft 

141 

IV 

m 

77 

244 

-  68 

370 

13» 

241 

77 

191 

68 

589 

174 

816 

77 

582 

164 

229 

68 

146 

45 

348 

97 

740 

210 

412 

116 

345 

88 

1,»2 

888 

48,911 

14,282 

M,MO 

27,844 

Canton  of  Aargaa: 

KOlUken   

Kilngoldlnsen  

Oftrlngeo  

Canton    of   Appeniell,  Oat«r 
Rhodes: 

Gait)  

Heiden  

Herisau  

Huitdwyl  

Grub  

Lutzenbcrg  

Rehetobel  

Rcutte   

8chwcllbrann  

Spelcher  

Stein  

Teuflcn  

Trogen   

Wafd  

Waldntatt  

Walzenhausen  

Wolfbalden  

Canton  of  Bern: 

Dnggingen  

MUncbenbuchseti  

Thun  

Ctmton  of  Olnrus:  | 

Nleder  I'rnen  

Schwandl  

Canton  of  SehafThausen: 

Beggingcn  j 

Durftlngun  > 

Scbaffhausen  

Sohlcithelm  

Stein  

Canton  of  Solcurc:  BQaaerach.... 
Canton  of  Thurgau: 

AfTeltranffen  

Alien  we  Hen  

Altnau  

Amrlswyl  

BIchelHec  

BlKhofuell  


185 

S25  . 

2S 

13  1 

31 

13 

31 

6 

88 

28  , 

619 

183 

50 

13 

12 

2  : 

26 

4 

37 

11 

11 

4  ; 

12 

65 

20 

47 

13 

112 

87 

69 

23 

21 

7 

19 

6 

27 

9 

25 

8 

108 

14 

166 

34 

216 

39 

125 

3» 

34 

IC 

77 

25 

24 

8 

837 

232 

130 

42 

111 

39 

209 

66 

100 

29 

83 

12 

68 

14 

129 

38 

48 

16 

86 

29 

Bnch  , 

Dletnenhofen  ., 

Dutsnang  

Ermatingen  

EttenbauHen  

Franenfeld  

Gdttlgkofen  

GuuterebaiiBen ...... 

Herrenhof  

HQttllngen  

Kesmril  

Langdorf  , 

Leimbach  

M&rstctten  

Hatzingen  

McttJen  , 

MOhlbelm  

Neukirch-Kgnacb . . , 

Oberaach  

Ober  Nennfom  

Pfyn  

Scnonentierg  

Btcttfurt  

gulgen  .■.  

Tiigerwcilen  

Wfingi  , 

Welnfelden  

Canton  of  Zurich: 

Andelllngen  

DUbendorf  

Dynbard-Eschllkon , 

S:::::;::::::::;:; 

Hutzlkon  

Illnau  

Keftonbach  

ROti  

Toss  , 

Turbenthftl  

Unter  Stammbeim . , 

Wlnterthnr  

Yberg-tSeen  


Total. 


129 

til 

67 

28 

68 

108 

38 

13 

293 

97 

39 

IS 

96 

32 

90 

SZ 

26 

89 

10 

62 

19 

S5 

12 

69 

20 

80 

12 

85 

12 

77 

2f 

44 

12 

85 

12 

62 

15 

46 

Ifl 

43 

12 

48 

15 

43 

14 

69 

17 

64 

81 

63 

16 

115 

29 

68 

14 

66 

la 

61 

» 

106 

29 

88 

12 

72 

81 

98 

15 

2S1 

62 

147 

48 

25 

» 

65 

16 

5,299 

1,644 

17 

11,  KM 

8,40i 

9257—02  78 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  INDUSTBIAL  CONTINUATION  6CHOOL8,  ETC.-Oonclndad. 
HAHDICBAFT  SCHOOM  (BAMDWBBKBBSCHVIiEN). 


Canton  and  town. 


Canton  of  Aaigaa; 

AaxburK  

Biiden  

Bremgarten  

Brugg  

FriA  

GcbenBtorf  

Lenzburg  

Menzlkon  

MurgeDtlial  

Muri.  

Khclnfelden  

Boh(>ftI«nd  

Wohlen  

Zofinffen  

Canton  of  Bern: 

Bern  

Bienne  

Burgdorf  

Herzogenbuohsee 

Huttwel)  

Intcrlaohcn  


Ex- 
pendi- 
tures. 


S202 
7M 
210 
653 

185 
12» 
2S7 
419 
165 
199 
801 
239 
207 
427 

«,2S0 
1,019 
917 
236 
187 

8ie 


Federal 

BUb- 

sidy. 


962 

196 
8 

163 
58 
89 
87 
86 
63 
63 
85 
39 
09 

126 

1,614 
290 
270 
77 
48 
262 


Canton  and  town. 


KirehbOTg  , 

Langenthal  , 

Langnau  

MQnslngen  

Ober-Dleabach  , 

Oberhofen  

BtefflsbuTg  

Sumiawald  

Thuii  

Wangen  

Worb  

Canton  of  Geneva:  Geneva... 

Canton  of  Solcure:  Boleurs  

Canton  of  Valaki:  Sbm  

Canton  of  Zurich: 

AfToltem,  Uettmoutetten 
Haiisen  , 

Horg«n  

Tom  

AVftdoniweil  

Total  


Ex- 

Federal 

peudi- 

BQb- 

tur«a. 

sidj. 

SI  09 

530 

146 

824 

87 

IMl 
±nf 

M 

90 

21 

vO 

269 

82 

243 

58 

548 

164 

S4S 

120 

225 

39 

6,158 

1,644 

1,957 

«1S 

847 

116 

575 

171 

247 

77 

S9S 

116 

319 

77 

26,750 

7,276 

TRADE  OOCItSES. 


Canton,  town,  and  cotina. 


Canton  of  Oeiievft:  Geneva,  op- 

tlnriHl  evening  courses  

Cud  ton  of  Neuchatel:  Locle, 
eou  raes  of  the  Society  tor  Trade 

Eilucation...-  

Canton  of  Vaud: 

Lausanne,  trade  courses  of 
the  iRduBtrlol  and  Coni- 

mordal  Society  

Lauoanne,  trade  courses  for 

upholbtcren  

Lnuaanne,  trade  oouraes  for 

tinsmiths  

LauNaune,  tiiade  counea  for 
tailors  


Ex- 
pendi- 
tures. 


82,196 
1,161 

1,203 
540 
296 
135 


Federal 
aub- 


•613 

270 

405 
179 
91 
63 


Canton,  town,  and  course. 


Lauaanne,  conTBeB  In  gilding 
lor  bookbinders  

Laoaanne,  trade  counea  for 
lodamlthB  

Laneanne,  trade  courses  for 
wagon  makers  and  borse- 
sboers  

Uorges,  trade  coutses  

Vewy,  trade  courses  of  the 
InduBtrlal  and  Gonuner- 
cUl  6ociet7  

Total  


Ex- 
pendl- 
turea. 


Federal 
sob- 


•81 

879 

S8S 

338 

86 

159 

a 

4aa 

116 

7,477 

1,237 

INDUSTBIAL  DBAVINa  S0HOOI.8. 

The  Canton  of  Ticino  is  the  home  of  the  Swiss  industrial  drawing 
schools  {Gewerbliche  Zeic/tenschuleti),  As  was  stated  above,  each  com- 
mune of  tlie  Canton  is  required  bj  law  to  establish  a  drawing  school, 
and  many  of  these  schools  are  devoted  to  industrial  drawing.  This 
feature  of  industrial  education  is  one  that  is  bf  the  greatest  importance, 
and  justifies  the  emphasis  that  b  placed  on  the  subject  in  Tidno.  The 
work  covers  free-hand  drawing,  ornamental  drawing,  the  study  of  the 
theory  of  ornamentation,  drawing  of  articles  used  in  the  various  trades, 
modeling,  figure  drawing,  drawing  from  nature,  designing,  enlaiging 
and  diminishing,  history  of  art  styles,  mechanical  drawing  and  per- 
spective.   Coloring  is  also  taught.    Some  of  the  schools  encourage 
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the  pupils  to  do  original  work,  sach  as  the  desigDing  of  textiles, 
metal  work,  etc.  The  Cantons  of  Appenzell,  Bern,  Basel  Land,  and 
Untcrwalden,  together  with  TiciiK>,  have  paid  the  most  attention  to 
developing  this  class  of  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  industrial  drawing  schools  receiving 
federal  subsidies,  the  amount  of  these  subsidies,  and  the  expenditures 
for  each  subsidized  school: 


EXPENDrnr&XS  of  INDUSTIUAL  IMLAWING  SCHOOI^  subsidized  by  the  FEDER.VL 
OOVEBNH£NT  AND  AMOUKT  OF  SUBSIDIES  REC£IV£D,  1899. 


Canton  Mid  towa. 


Canton  of  Appenzell: 

Buhler  

Gftto  

Held  en  

Urnaach  

Waldstatt  

WalzenhAUMn  .... 
Can  ton  of  Basel  tMoA: 

Arieshelta....  

LleMhal  

Siflsach  

Canton  of  Bern: 

Brienzwyler  

Mclringen  , 

Saint  Imier  

Canton  of  Tlclno: 

Agno  

Atzo  , 

Barbengo...  

Bellttizona  

Bla»ca  , 

Breno   

Ccrlo  

Chlasso  , 

CiefMiUao  


Ex- 
pendi- 
tures, 


897 
lOS 
419 
120 
73 
221 

564 
591 
628 

119 
149 
1,121 

6S3 
661 
84 
1,411 
3S« 
390 
834 
439 


Federal 
sub- 
sidy. 


(31 

82 
118 
35 
23 
77 

193 
174 
193 


&4 
381 

90 
100 
36 
602 
62 
57 
64 
61 
4S 


Canton  and  town. 


Carlo  

Locarno  

Lugano  

Mendrisio  

Ponte  Tre«a  

Rlvtra  

Rovlo  

Kusso  

Scasft  

Sonvico  

Stabio  

TeswTGtc  

Vlra  Gambarugno  

Canton  of  Itntcrwalden(Lower): 

B«ckGiui«d  

Bnochs  

Btanz  

Canton  of  Unterwalden  (Upper) ; 

Bach«eln,  SameD  

Kerna  

Canton  of  Zug: 

Zug  

Total  


Ex- 
pendl- 
lureB. 


1,817 
5,422 
1,168 

(") 
370 


351 

•m 

366 
874 

79 
105 
421 

508 
136 

637 


Federal 
tiub- 
Hldy. 


319 
2,804 
231 


SI 


104 

54 
&1 
58 
75 

19 
29 
135 

168 
39 

245 


ft6,9U 


a  Not  reported. 


b  Sot  including  3  towns  not  r«potted. 


ZNDTTSTKIAL  KUSEUMS. 


The  industrial  museums  of  Switzerland  have  not  developed  any 
special  characteristics.  They  seek  to  preserve  and  to  classify  the  best 
specimens  of  the  work  of  the  different  trades  and  of  the  diflferent 
periods.  The  maseums  have  attempted  to  popularize  the  study  of 
industrial  styles  and  inventions  by  means  of  lectures  and  exhibiUons. 
Most  of  them  made  special  efforts  to  secure  specimens  of  the  best 
modern  work  by  purchasing  articles  displayed  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900.  They  also  seek  to  assist  the  tradesmen  by  exhibiting  sam- 
ples of  products,  as,  for  instance,  textile  products  of  recent  manu- 
f^ture,  which  have  been  collected  or  loaned  for  this  purpose.  This 
effort  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  current  industrial  life  is  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  Swiss  industrial  maseums.  They  also  display 
considerable  activity  in  organizing  workshop  courses  and  industrial 
art  courses  for  artimns. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  museums  receiving  federal  suWidie^, 
the  amount  of  these  subsidies,  and  the  expenditures  for  each  museum: 

EXPENDITURES  OV  INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUMS  SUBSIDIZED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
AND  AMOUNT  OP  SUBSIDIES  RECEIVED,  1899. 


Cantim,  towu,  and  miuoum. 


Canton  of  Aargaa:  Aaraii,  cantonal  museum  and  hAodtcraft  school  

Canton  of  Basel  Land:  LlcEthal,  collection  of  school  appliancGsof  the  can 

tonal  industrial  union  

Canton  of  Basel  Town: 

Basel,  Industrial  museum  

Basel,  historical  museum  

Clinton  or  Bern: 

Bern,  permanent  Bwlsa  school  exposition  

Bern,  cantonal  industrial  museum  , 

Canton  of  Freybnrg:  Freyburg,  cantonal  Industrial  museum  

Canton  of  Geneva:  Oeneva,  niuseuin  of  decorative  arts  

Canton  of  Qrisona:  Char,  collection  of  patterns  and  models  

Canton  of  Saint  Gall: 

Saint  Gall,  cantonal  depot  of  school  appliances  , 

Saint  Gall,  Industrial  museum  

Canton  of  Vaud:  Lausanne,  industrial  museum  

Canton  of  Zurich: 

Zurich,  d^t  of  school  appliances  (Pestalozzianum)  , 

Winterthur,  Industrial  museum  

Zurich- Wlnteithur,  central  commission  , 

Total  , 


Expendi- 

Federal 

tures, 

subsidy. 

r,033 

297 

37 

4,6M 

].4<:6 

6,900 

310 

rr 

7,201 

2,243 

2.329 

6S5 

4,438 

488 

IM 

95 
16,944 

4,ff'4 

347 

116 

174 

k,478 

96A 

4,  no 

1,448 

17,  M8 

SUPERVISION  OB"  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM. 

-A  short  account  should  be  given  of  the  extremely  interesting  sy^^- 
teni  which  has  been  developed  in  Switzerland  for  supervising  the  work 
of  apprentices  in  the  shops,  and  insuring-,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
apprentices  receive  a  proper  training  during  the  years  when  they  are 
learning  their  trades.  The  end  sought,  indeed,  is  to  introduce  some 
system  of  control  and  oversight  that  will  perform  the  services  for- 
merly exercised  in  regard  to  this  matter  by  the  old  guilds. 

The  attempt  was  first  made  to  exercise  such  a  control  by  examina- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  apprentices  at  the  end  of  their  terms,  and  by 
special  courses  for  boys  who  were  occupied  during  the  day.  After- 
wards it  was  recognized  that  it  was  desirable  to  fix  definitely  the 
conditions  of  apprenticeship,  to  determine  its  duration,  to  specify  for 
each  trade  the  work  that  must  be  successively  performed,  to  regu- 
late the  terms  of  the  contract  made  between  the  apprentice  and  his 
employer,  etc.  Finally  several  Cantons  passed  laws  which  confided  to 
the  councils  of  prudhommes,  or  unions  of  employers  and  employees, 
or  to  the  communes,  the  general  oversight  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
shops. 

Basel  Town  was  the  first  Canton  to  institute  a  system  of  examina- 
tions for  apprentices  in  order  to  determine  their  qualifications  for 
performing  journeymen's  duties.  This  system  rapidly  extended  to 
the  other  Cantons  of  German  Switzerland.  As  the  general  organiza- 
tion was  seen  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement,  the  central  committee 
of  the  Swiss  Union  of  Arts  and  Trades  (GetBerheverein)  decided  to 
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centralize  the  system.  A  regulation  was  accordingly  adopted  provid- 
ing for  a  Hystem  which,  briefly,  is  as  follows: 

The  central  committee  of  the  union  has  constituted  a  commissioh  of 
seven  members  to  have  charge  of  apprenticeship  examinations.  This 
commission,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  local  bodies  or  sections, 
appoints  expert  examiners,  and  determines  the  conditions  of  the  exam- 
inations. An  examination  consists  of  the  making  of  a  test  article— of 
executing  some  work  under  the  eyes  of  the  examiners  and  of  giving 
proof  of  the  general  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  person  exam- 
ined. Diplomas  are  given  to  persons  successfully  passing  these  exam- 
inations. These  diplomas  ai*o  considered  by  employers  as  a  guaranty 
that  their  possessors  have  a  knowledge  of  at  least  the  fundamental 
elements,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  their  trades. 

The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  this 
system  has  assumed:  In  the  fall  of  1898  and  the  spring  of  1899  exam- 
inations were  held  by  the  union  in  29  sections  or  districts,  at  which  a 
total  of  1,104  bo3's  were  examined.  Of  these,  all  bat  8  were  granted 
diplomas.  The  reports  of  the  examinations  give  the  occupations  pre- 
pared for  in  detail.  Of  the  1,096  boys  and  girls  given  diplomas,  156 
were  joiners,  149  locksmiths,  87  machinists,  63  tailoresses,  46  seam- 
stresses, 46  painters,  40  tinsmiths,  36  ladies'  tailoresses,  36  shoemakers, 
34  tailors,  32  blacksmiths,  31  wagon  smiths,  29  carpenters,  24  garden- 
ers, 20  bakers,  20  saddlers,  17  bookbinders,  16  metal  drawei*8, 14 
coopers,  13  instrument  makers,  13  upholsterers,  11  wood  turners,  and 
11  potters,  while  the  others  represented  66  different  occupations. 

The  Swiss  Merchants  Society  {Societe  suisse  des  Cominer^anti)^  it 
may  be  remarked,  conducts  similar  examinations  of  persons  preparing 
for  commercial  occupations. 

In  the  French  Cantons  much  the  same  system  of  apprentices'  exam- 
inations has  l)ecn  adopted  within  recent  years,  though  here  the  matter 
instead  of  being  left  to  a  pnvate  society  has  been  undertaken  as  a 
governmental  duty.  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Freyburg  have 
all  passed  laws  on  this  subject.  The  law  of  Neuchatel  was  passed 
November  21,  1890;  that  of  Geneva  October  15,  1892;  that  of  Frey- 
burg November  14, 1895,  and  that  of  Vaud  November  21,  1896.  The 
Geneva  law  was  replaced  in  1899  by  the  law  of  November  25,  1899, 
regarding  the  work  of  minors.  All  of  these  laws  provide  that  the 
sen'ing  of  apprenticeships  shall  be  subjected  to  official  supervision  to 
be  exercised  through  the  local  authorities,  employers'  associations,  or 
councils  of  prudhommcs.  They  fix  the  duration  of  apprenticeship, 
determine  the  relative  duties  of  the  master  and  the  apprentice,  and 
prescribe  examinations  to  test  the  progress  made  by  the  apprentices. 
Copies  of  the  laws  of  Neuchatel  and  Vaud  were  published  in  Bul- 
letin No.  26  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  in  the  article 
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describing  the  labor  laws  of  Switzerland.  As  this  legislation  relates 
so  directly  to  tfae  problem  of  trade  training,  it  is  here  reproduced: 

Keuchatel. — Following  is  the  law  concerning  the  protection  of 
apprentices  passed  by  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel,  November  21,  1890: 

For  the  pui*pose  of  elevating  apprenticeship  and  developing  the 
professional  value  of  workingmen  m  the  various  arts  and  trades  prac- 
ticed in  the  Canton,  and  especially  in.  the  various  branches  of  watcfa- 
making,  on  the  report  of  the  council  of  state  and  a  special  commission 
It  is  decreed  as  follows: 

Supervision  of  apprenticeship, — 1.  Apprentices  in  each  locality  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  communal  authorities.  This  super- 
vision, according  to  the  needs  and  importance  of  the  localities,  may  be 
intrusted  by  the  communal  council  to  a  special  apprenticeship  com- 
mission composed  of  an  equal  number  of  emplo3'ers  and  employees 
possessing  special  qualifications  for  this  duty. 

2.  In  localities  where  there  are  councils  of  prudhommes  these 
bodies  must  exercise,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  communal  authori- 
ties, the  supervision  of  apprentices  for  which  no  special  supervision 
shall  have  been  oi^nized  by  the  unions  {gyndteate)  of  their  trades,  in 
conformity  with  article  3,  that  follows. 


have  formed  trade  unions,  these  bodies  may,  upon  their  request  and 
the  special  decision  of  the  council  of  state,  be  invested  with  the  mis- 
sion of  suxwrvising,  under  the  control  of  the  communal  authorities, 
apprentices  in  their  trades.  Before  undertaking  this  duty  a  union 
must  prove  that  it  represents  at  least  a  majority  of  the  persons, 
employers,  and  workingmen  interested,  and  each  year  must  make  a 
repoH  to  the  communis  council  concerning  the  results  of  its  super- 
vision. This  supervision  must  be  exercis^  by  a  committee  faali  of 
whose  members  arc  elected  by  the  emf^oyers'  union  and  half  by  that 
of  the  employees. 

4.  If  there  exists  only  one  union,  either  of  employers  or  employees, 
to  represent  the  interests  of  a  trade,  it  may  nevertheless  demand  that 
the  supervision  of  apprentices  in  its  trade  bo  intrusted  to  a  cwnmittee 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employees  belonging 
to  the  trade,  half  of  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  union,  pro- 
vided that  it  shows  that  it  embraces  among  its  members  a  majority  of 
the  persons  interested.  The  communal  council  will  elect  the  other 
half  from  among  the  class  not  represented  by  the  union. 

5.  The  delegates  of  the  communal  authorities,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  commissions  charged  with  the  supervision  of  apprentices,  shall 
have  the  right  to  visit  at  any  time  the  apprentices  in  the  shops  where 
they  work  and  control  the  course  of  their  apprenticeship. 

0.  Among  other  things,  they  must  assure  theuaselves  that  the 
apprenticeship  instruction  is  not  neglected,  and  that  the  employer 
either  himself  instructs  or  causes  the  apprentices  to  be  otherwise 
instructed  in  a  gradual  and  complete  way  in  the  profession^  art,  trade, 
or  branch  of  trade  which  is  the  object  or  the  apprenticeship  contruct. 

7.  If  in  the  course  of  their  supervision,  or  as  the  result  of  coin- 
I^ints,  they  discover  acts  of  abuse,  negligence,  or  bad  treatment,  they 
must  intervene  immediately  for  the  protection  of  the  apprentice,  and 
at  the  same  time  notify  bis  parents,  guardian,  or  the  commune  which 
has  control  over  him. 


worHngmen  of  the  same  trade 
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8.  A»  employer  is  prohibited  from  employing  an  apprentice  with- 
out the  execution  of  a  written  contract  setting  forth  the  duration  oi 
the  apprenticeship,  the  conditions  as  regards  remuneration  and,  where 
necessary,  as  regards  board  and  lodging,  and  the  reciprocal  obligations 
of  the  parties,  which  contract  must  ^  signed  b;^  the  father,  mother, 
or  le^  representative  of  the  upprentice.  lliis  contract  must  be 
exhibited  to  tbe  delegates  chained  with  the  supervision  of  apprentices 
whenever  they  request  to  see  it. 

&.  The  employer  is  likewise  prohibited  from  employing  an  apj)ren- 
tice  in  work  or  services  other  than  those  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
his  trade,  except,  however,  in  exceptional  cases  or  as  regards  certain 
work  or  services  sanctioned  by  usage  and  permitted  by  the  authorities 
bavingthe  supervision  of  apprentices. 

10.  Each  apprentice  must  oe  allowed  during  the  work  period  such 
time  as  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  bis  religious  duties,  or  the 
scholastic  instruction  required  by  law. 

11.  The  normal  hours  of  lal)or  per  day  must  not  exceed  10  for 
apprentices  from  13  to  15  years,  and  11  hours  for  tho^jo  more  than  15 
years  of  age,  inclusive  of  the  time  devoted  to  scholastic  and  religious 
instruction.  In  general,  no  night  work  shall  be  imposed  upon  appren- 
tices, nor  shall  they  be  required  to  perform  any  work  in  their  trade 
on  ^ndays  or  holidays.  By  night  work  is  meant  work  performed 
between  tne  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m. 

13.  Excepti<»is  from  the  preceding  restrictioms  may  be  permitted  in 
the  case  of  trades  and  industries  which  require  night  work,  or  which 
must  be  exercised  on  Sunday,  but  the  council  of  state,  as  well  as  the 
communal  authorities  and  the  supervisory  commissions,  shall  always 
have  the  right  to  require  that  these  exceptions  be  specially  authorized. 

13.  There  shall  be  instituted  by  the  council  of  state  in  the  depart- 
ment of  industry  and  agriculture  a  commission,  in  which  must  be 
represented  as  far  as  possible  the  various  trade  unions  officially  recog- 
nized, having  as  its  duty  the  study  of  the  improvements  that  can  be 
introduced  in  the  service  for  the  protection  and  supervision  of  appren- 
tices, and  the  means  of  continually  increasing  the  value  of  apprentice- 
ship and  the  technical  training  of  workingmcn.  It  shall  also,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  apprenticeship  commissions  and  the  trade 
unions,  prepare  the  programme  of  apprenticeship  examinations,  as 
hereafter  provided. 

Meamijuxtion  of  apprentices. — 14.  It  shall  be  the  joint  duty  of  the 
department  of  industry  and  agriculture,  the  communal  councils,  and 
the  apprenticeship  commissions  to  oi^nize  examinations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  if  the  apprentices  have  acquired  during  tnoir 
terms  of  apprenticesaip  the  tecnnical  knowledge  and  professional  apti- 
tude necessary  in  order  that  they  may  exercise  with  intelligence  and 
profit  the  trade  thej'  have  chosen. 

15.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  take  these  examinations  unless 
he  is  an  apprentice  in  Neuchatel  or  one  of  the  other  Swiss  Cantons,  is 
less  than  25  years  of  age,  and  has  prosecuted  at  least  half  of  his  appren- 
ticeship with  an  employer  resident  in  the  Canton. 
'  16.  These  examlnatiMut  shall  consist  of  inquiries  concerning  the 
theory  of  the  technical  elements  which  it  is  considered  should  be  known 
by  the  apprentice,  but  chiefly  of  the  execution  of  practical  tasks,  so 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  judge  of  his  skill  and  knowledge  in  respect 
to  the  rules  and  practices  of  liis  trade. 

17.  Diplomas  indicating  the  results  of  the  examinations^  si 
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given  by  the  department  of  industry  and  agriculture  to  those  appren- 
tices who  show  a  sufficient  capacity  for  the  pi-^tice  of  their  profession. 

18.  There  shall  also  be  given  to  the  apprentices  whose  examinations 
show  the  most  favorable  results  prizes  and  recompenses  consisting  of 
deposits  in  the  savings  bank,  books,  or  instruments  or  tools  made  use 
of  in  the  trade  which  they  intend  to  follow.  St^holarships  may  also  bo 
accorded  to  those  apprentices  giving  evidence  of  exceptional  aptitude 
and  desiring  to  further  perfect  themselves  in  the  practice  of  their  art 
or  trade.  The  council  of  state  shall  fix  the  number  and  value  of  these 
scholarships,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  be 
awarded. 

1!).  Provision  must  be  made  each  year  for  an  appropriation  of  not 
less  than  3,000  francs  [$579]  to  be  distributed  In  prizes  to  apprentices 


20.  The  objects  made  and  presented  at  the  examinations  by  the 
apprentices  receiving  diplomas  must,  in  general,  be  publicly  exhibited, 
with  mention  of  the  name  of  the  apprentice  making  each,  the  results 
of  the  examination,  and  the  name  of  the  emploj^er. 

21.  Candidates  for  apprenticeship  diplomas  must  register  themselves 
at  least  3  months  before  the  tei'mination  of  their  apprenticeship  either 
with  the  commission  having  charge  of  the  supervision  of  apprentices 
in  their  districts  or  in  their  trades,  or  with  the  communal  council. 

22.  The  apprentice  who  fails  upon  an  examination  shall  not  again 
present  himself  for  examination  until  at  least  3  months  have  elapsed. 

23.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  apprenticeship  diplomas  shall 
be  by  a  jury  of  3  members,  of  whom  at  least  2,  one  an  employer  and 
the  other  an  employee,  nmst  belong  to  the  trade  followed  by  the 
apprentices.  If  the  conditions  of  the  examinations  requii*e  it,  this 
jury  may  be  composed  of  5  members,  of  whom  at  least  4,  2  employers 
and  2  employees,  must  belong  to  the  trade.  These  juries  are  appointed 
by  the  apprenticeship  commissions  where  there  are  such  bodies,  other- 
wise by  the  communal  council. 

24.  All  the  provisions  of  this  law  apply  equally  to  female  apprentices. 
J*e>iaIties.—2o.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  breaking  article  8  of  this  law 

shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  10  to  50  francs  [i|11.93  to  ^y.t>5j. 
Whoever  breaks  articles  9,  10,  or  11  shall  be  punished  by  a  line  of 
from  50  to  100  francs  [$9.65  to  $19,301. 

26.  The  present  law  shall  enter  into  force  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  referendum. 

Vaud. — Following  is  the  law  concerning  apprentices  passed  by  the 
Canton  of  V^ud,  November  21,  1896: 

Geneml  recitations. — 1.  The  present  law  relates  to  apprenticeship 
in  industry,  in  the  handicraft  trades,  and  in  commercial  establishments. 
Its  provisions  constitute  public  law,  and  can  not  be  changed  by  private 
agreements. 

2.  In  cases  of  doubt  as  to  whether  a  person  is  subject  to  this  law, 
the  apprenticeship  commissioner  shall  decide,  from  whose  action  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  department  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

8.  All  documents  in  reference  to  apprenticeahip  shall  be  fi*ee  from 
stamp  duties.  Certificates,  proofs,  and  forms  shall  be  gratuitously 
provided.  The  forms  may  be  procured  from  the  communal  chancellor 
and  the  clerk  of  the  industrial  courts. 

4.  It  is  unlawful  to  hinder  an  apprentice  from  fulfilling  his  duties 
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or  to  induce  hinx  to  leave  his  apprenticeship.  Whoever,  contrary  to 
law,  breaks  an  apprenticeship  contract  is  liable  for  damages. 

5.  Whoever  has  been  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  by  a  ludicialorder 
may  not  have  apprentices  during  the  period  of  his  punishment. 

Apprenticeship  contnwts. — 6.  xhe  conditions  of  each  apprenticeship 
must  be  incorporated  at  its  commencement  in  a  written  contract,  for 
which  the  official  form  must  be  used. 

7.  Three  copies  of  the  contract  must  be  made,  one  of  which  must 
be  given  to  the  clerk  of  the  industrial  court  or  the  communal  clerk, 
who  shall  transmit  it  to  the  apprenticeship  commission,  and  the  other 
two  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  master  and  the  apprentice  or  his 
legal  representative. 

8.  The  parents  who  apprentice  their  child  become  parties  to  the 
apprenticeship  contract  in  respect  to  seeing  that  the  apprentice  f  ulfiUil 
his  legal  and  contractual  obligations. 

Duties  of  the  mmtei\ — 9.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  instruct  the 
apprentice  in  a  methodical  and  thorough  way  in  the  occupation  or 
specialty  to  which  the  contract  relates.  He  may  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility intrust  this  dutv  to  a  foreman  or  other  competent  workman. 
He  is  further  obligated  to  see  that  the  apprentice  pursues  his  technical 
instruction,  and  to  allow  him  the  necessary  time  during  working  hours 
for  this  duty.  He  is  prohibited  from  employing  the  apprentice  in 
household  or  other  work  that  does  not  relate  to  the  trade  he  is  learning. 

10.  The  master  must  care  for  the  apprentice,  and  may  use  paternal 
discipline  if  the  apprentice  is  not  under  the  direct  supervision  of  his 
parents  or  legal  representative.  He  must  keep  him  at  work  and  look 
after  his  development.  He  must  inform  his  parents  or  le^al  repre- 
sentative if  he  is  guilty  of  any  serious  misdeeds  or  shows  evil  tenden- 
cies. He  must  in  like  manner  give  notice  if  the  apprentice  becomes 
ill,  or  absents  himself,  or  if  any  other  event  occurs  that  makes  the 
intervention  of  the  parents  desirable. 

11.  The  master  is  bound  to  treat  his  apprentice  well,  to  give  him  no 
biid  advice,  nor  set  him  any  bad  example,  and  to  see  uiat  he  receives 
no  bad  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  or  others  belonging 
to  his  family. 

12.  The  master  must  care  for  the  health  and  strength  of  the  appren- 
tice and  see  that  he  is  protected  from  overexertion  or  dangers  which 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  trade.  He  must  make  him  mindful  of  the 
dangers  of  the  trade,  and  show  him  how  they  can  be  avoided.  He 
must  insure  him  a^inst  industrial  accidents,  and  bear  half  the  cost 
entailed  by  such  insurance.  Exceptions,  however,  may  be  made 
through  order  in  the  case  of  industries  presenting  no  dangers,  in  which 
case  the  employer  still  remains  liable. 

13.  The  hours  of  labor  of  the  apprentice,  including  the  time  neces- 
sary for  religious,  ordinary,  and  tecnnical  instruction,  must  not  exceed 
10  per  day.  As  an  exception  the  period  may  be  extended  to  11  hours 
upon  the  condition  that  tne  weekly  period  does  not  exceed  60  hours. 
An  unbroken  rest  of  at  least  li  hours  must  be  allowed  at  noon.  The 
apprentice  must  not  work  at  night  nor  on  Sundays.  Work  between 
the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  is  considered  as  night  work. 

14.  When  the  exceptional  conditions  of  a  business  are  such  as  to 
make  it  seem  desirable,  the  administrative  council  may  grant  exemp- 
tions from  the  provisions  of  article  13.  Where  the  conditions  are  such 
as  to  req^uire  it,  the  apprenticeship  commission  or  its  delegate  may  grant 
permission  for  a  lengthening  of  the  labor  period,  j^j^^ji^q^^^^^ 
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periods  of  rest  are  leng'thened  in  a  corresponding  manDer.  This  per- 
mission must  bo  in  writing,  and  must  not  be  for  more  than  a  month 
nor  be  renewed  more  than  3  times  in  a  year. 

15.  If  the  apprentice  lives  with  his  master,  the  latter  must  sapi^ 
him  with  a  clean  living  room,  healthy  food,  aiid,  in  case  of  temporary 
sickness,  medical  attendance,  and,  when  no  other  agre^nent  has  been 
made,  provide  for  such  washing,  lighting,  and  heating  as  may  be 
necessary. 

16.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  apprenticeship  term  the  master  mnst 
provide  the  apprentice  with  a  certihcate  signed  by  himself,  which  shall 
contain  only  information  concerning  the  trade  of  the  apprentice  and 
the  length  of  his  apprenticeship.  If  this  certificate  is  not  given  by  the 
master  tiie  apprenticeship  commission  may,  at  the  request  of.  the  ap- 
prentice, provide  one.  The  master  is  prohibited  from  dismissing  the 
apprentice  before  the  end  of  bis  terra,  except  upon  jnstifial^e  grounds. 

i)uties  of  apprentices. — 17,  The  apprentice  owes  obedience  and 
respect  to  his  master.  He  must  work  with  diligence  and  conscien- 
tiousness under  his  supervision  and  advice. 

18.  He  must  attend  the  trade  instruction  which  is  given  in  bis  local- 
ity or  near  by,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  his  trade.  The  apprenticeship 
commission  shall  decide  concerning  the  extent  of  this  obli^tion. 

19.  He  is  prohibited  from  revealing  the  trade  secrets  of  hia  master, 
or  from  infonning  strangers  concerning  his  knowledge  or  business. 

20.  He  is  alsoprohibited  from  absenting  himself  without  permission 
except  upon  sufficient  excuse. 

21.  He  is  likewise  prohibited  from  quitting  his  apprei»ticeflbip  before 
the  end  of  the  term  exce|)t  upon  justitiable  grounds. 

Supervision  of  apprenticeship. — 22.  Apprejiticeship  matters  shall  be 
watched  over  by  apprenticeship  commissions  created  by  the  industrial 
courts.  In  those  districts  which  have  no  industrial  courts  the  appren- 
ticeship commissions  shall  bo  created  by  the  administrative  authorities 
{Megieruvg),  The  apprenticeship  commissions  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  department  of  industry  and  agriculture,  which  may 
delegate  this  duty  partly  or  wholly  to  a  special  official. 

23,  The  commissionjj  or  their  delegates  shall  look  after  the  exact 
observance  of  the  law,  the  execution  of  the  regulations,  and  the  ai>- 
prenticeship  contracts.  They  must  inform  themselves  as  to  whether 
the  master  instructs  his  apprentice  in  his  trade  or  specialty  in  a  c<^- 
plete  and  methodical  manner.  They  must  likewise  see  that  theappren- 
tice  is  not  given  work  injurious  to  his  health  or  beyond  his  strength. 
They  may  grant  permission  for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  work 
period  (arts.  13  and  14).  They  must  organize  and  oversee  the  appren- 
ticeship examinations. 

24.  The  commissions  or  their  delegates  must  receive  the  complaints 
of  the  masters  and  of  the  apprentices  or  their  legal  representatives,  and 
transmit  them  to  the  proper  authorities.  According  to  their  judgment 
they  must  prepare  regulations  and  make  the  rules  necessary  in  relation 
to  the  matter  of  the  breaking  of  apprenticeship  contracts.  They  must 
inform  the  legal  representatives  of  the  apprentice  whenever  ^eir 
intervention  k  necessary.  They  most  furnish  the  apprenticeehip  cer- 
tificate when  the  master  fails  to  do  so.  They  may,  upon  their  own 
initiative  or  upon  request,  take  an  apprentice  out  of  bis  apprentice- 
ship if  they  are  satislied  that  the  master  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
technical  knowledge,  does  not  fulfill  his  duties  toward  the  apprentice, 
or  gives  himself  to  arink,  or  npon  other  grounds.  GoOqIc 
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25.  A  supervisory  council  in  relation  to  apprenticeship  shall  be  cre- 
ated in  the  department  of  industry  and  agriculture,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  study  all  means  of  improvement  which  the  supervision  of 
apprenticeship  matters  brings  up,  and  the  means  by  which  the  value  of 
the  apprenticeship  system  or  the  technical  instruction  of  workingmen 
can  be  increased.  It  must  or^nlze  and  supen'ise  the  apprenticeship 
examinations  in  the  Canton,  i  or  this  purpose  it  must  give  the  appren- 
ticeship commissions  the  necessary  instructions. 

Apprenticeship  examinations  and  conditions  of  apprenilceship. — 
26.  Examinations  shall  be  held  under  the  siipei*vision  of  the  department 
of  industry  and  agriculture  to  determine  if  the  apprentices  have 
received  or  possess  a  satisfactory  practical  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge. A  special  regulation  shall  determine  the  more  exact  oonditiona 
for  the  regulation  of  these  examinations. 

27.  The  department  of  industry  and  agriculture  shall  give  a  diploma 
to  each  apprentice  who,  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  satisfactorily 
passes  the  examination.  This  diploma  shall  contain  information 'con- 
cerning the  result  of  the  examination  and  the  work  and  behavior  of 
■  the  apprentice  during  his  term  of  apprenticeship.  The  results  of  the 
examination  of  the  apprentices  receiving  diplomas  shall  be  published, 
with  their  names  and  those  of  their  masters. 

2S.  Those  apprentices  who  pass  the  examination  with  very  good 
results  ma^r  be  given  prizes,  such  as  deposit  books  in  saving[8  banks, 
books,  or  instruments  or  tools  which  are  necessary  in  their  trade. 
Rewards  may  also  be  given  to  those  who  have  instructed  these 
apprentices. 

29.  Those  apprentices  who  show  special  capacity  in  their  examina- 
tions and  desire  to  be  still  further  instructeci  may  be  given  stipends. 

30.  Upon  the  request  or  proposition  of  the  communal  council  and 
the  apprenticeship  commission,  the  administration  ma;^  make  State 
contiTDutions  to  (a)  communes  or  associations  that  maintain  courses  for 
trade  instruction;  (b)  industrial  enterprises  which  take  special  care 
for  the  development  of  worthy  apprentices;  (c)  those  young  persons 
who  have  the  necessary  capacity  but  not  the  necessary  means  to  com- 
plete their  apprenticeship  term,  with  the  coassistance  of  their  native 
communes,  and  according  to  a  tariff  drawn  up  by  the  administrative 
council. 

31.  The  communes  must  defray  half  the  cost  entailed  by  the 
examination  of  apprentices  and  the  supervision  of  apprenticeship. 

Civil  difijmtes. — 33.  Disputes  concerning  apprenticeship  shall  be 
decided  by  the  industrial  courts,  and  when  tbere  are  no  such  bodies, 
by  the  apprenticeship  commission,  from  whose  decision  an  appeal  lies 
to  the  supervisory  apprenticeship  commission  when  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute exceeds  500  francs  [$96.50].  The  procedure  is  determined  by 
the  law  of  November  26,  1888,  in  relation  to  industrial  courts,  so  far 
as  its  provisions  apply  in  a  direct  or  analogous  manner. 

Ji'/mlties. — 33.  Infractions  of  this  law  may  be  punished  by  the 
apprenticeship  commission  by  fines  not  exceeding  200  francs  ni38.60]. 
Wncn  the  fine  exceeds  50  francs  [$9.65]  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
appellate  court  of  the  industrial  (X>urt,  and  in  the  aosenco  of  such  a 
court,  to  the  supervisoi-y  apprenticeship  commission. 

The  concluding  sections  of  the  act  g^ve  certain  provisions  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  the  law  shall  go  into  force  that  are  not  of  per- 
manent interest,  and  therefore  are  not  reproduced.  ^  ^^^^  ^  GoOglc 
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These  laws  in  practice  have  given  excellent  results.  The  Cuuton  of 
Ncuchatel  has  established  for  each  of  uti  different  trades  a  programmo 
indicating  the  successive  work  that  must  be  executed  by  the  appren- 
tice cuch  quarter  during  his  apprenticeship,  and  the  progmmme  of 
the  examination,  including  the  test  piece  of  workmanship,  that  must 
be  passed  before  a  diploma  is  granted.  These  programmes  are 
reported  to  be  very  useful  to  all  classes  concerned — to  the  apprentice, 
who  thus  knows  what  is  expected  of  him;  to  the  employer,  who  is 
guided  in  his  instruction  of  the  apprentice,  and  to  the  parents.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  diplomas  granted  in  the  different 
trades  in  each  of  the  three  Cantons  of  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  and  Vaud, 
the  last  year  for  which  information  is  available.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  great  specialization  of  trades  in  the  different  industries: 

APPRENTICESHIP  DIPLOMAS  GRANTED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  APt'BENTTOESHIP 
LAWS  IN  THE  CANTONS  OF  NEUCHATEL,  GENEVA,  AND  VAUD. 


IndiiiMrD  Rnd  occupa-  <  ^.^^^ 
tions.  jjgg_  ■ 


Watchmnklnfr,  Jewelry, 
and  line  metal  Inatru- 

Watch  riiuraod  pend- 
ant makers  

Jowelpn  

Enameled  dial  mak- 
ers  

Cliain  mate  era  

Sietal  basin  makers .. 

AwpmblB]^  and  dis- 
trlbQtiOD  of  paru . . . 

Wbeel  gliders  

£!K.>npement  maken.. 

Case  nukeiB  

Enfmivcniandc-hafleTB 

fine  metal  worken . . 

Machinists,  teeth  cut- 
ters   

OoUl  ctuie  monntcrs .. 

Watch  jewel  setters .. 

Co*^  poll  fibers  and 
flnlshent  

Regtilaton  

Waleh  spring  makers. 

Makers  of  screws  and 
watrhmaking  ac- 
cpRKtrlcs  

Other  occupations.... 


Total 


TooA  pHHlnc-tSiflothlng, 
etc: 

Butrhfini  

Biikers  

Fork  butchers  

Confpvtioncm,  pastry 

bakers  

Halrdreasen   

Shocmakcn  

Cooks   

DmgftlKts  

SplimeiK  

Seam^tri.t'-Hea  

Milliners  

Furriers  

Ironors  

Tailors  

Women'stalloretwes .. 
Children's  talluressee. 
Men's  tallorcsses  


ToUl. 


64 


Gen- 
eva, 
1899. 


116  , 


Vaud, 
1899. 


12 


12 


16 


135 


Industries  and  occupa  c^^i 
tions.  ,ggg_ ' 


Wood,  Ieather,mctal  and 
cunstructlon  work: 

Coopers  (bushel  mak- 
ere)  

Carpenters  

Wason  smiths  ... 

Boiler  makers  . . . 

Architectural  drafts- 
men   

Cabioetmaking  

Tinsmiths  

Surveyors  

Gardeners  

Roteeshoera.  

Joiners  

Pattern  makers  

Iron -pattern  makers 

Carriage  painters 
andletterers  

Stove  makers,  sheet- 
iron  wwkers  

Carvers  

Saddlers  

Locksmiths  

File  cutters  

Stonecutters  

I'pholsterers  

Coopers  

Wood  turners,  fln- 
Ishen  


Total 


Commerce,  printing, 
bookbinding: 
Commerce  (clerks) . 

Sheathe  maken  

Printers  

Lithographers  

Photographen  

Bookbinoers  

Saleswomen, etc  .... 


Total  

Total  for  all  In- 
dustries   


52 


13 


245 
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INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  pages  coutain  descriptions  of  a  few  of  tlic  important 
trade  schools  in  Switzerland,  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
classification  already*'  given: 

SECX)NDARY  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  three  schools  of  this  class  selected  for  individual  description 
cover,  it  is  believed,  the  whole  range  of  subjecta  taught  in  the  second- 
ary technical  schools  of  Switzerland,  and  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  the  others.  While  the  schools  of  Bienne,  Burgdorf,  and 
Freyburg  belong  to  the  same  class,  they  differ  considerably  both  in 
the  subjects  taught  and  in  the  degree  of  prominence  given  to  practical 
work,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  detailed  descriptions  which  follow.  The 
Freyburg  school  also  has  a  division  for  apprentices. 

THS  TECHNXETJU  OF  WESTEBN  B VITZEBL AND ,  BIENlfE. 

This  institution  was  established  in  ISdO  by  a  resolution  of  the  munic- 
ipal council  of  Bienne,  merging  the  schools  of  watchmaking  and  of 
industrial  art,  existing  at  that  time  as  separate  institutions.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  added  a  school  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering.  In  August,  ISDl,  a  school  was  also  opened  for  persons 
desiring  to  prepare  theuisclves  for  positions  in  the  railway  service, 
which  later,  in  the  spring  of  li>00,  was  expanded  so  as  to  include  the 
postal,  telegraph,  and  custom-house  service.  The  institution  now 
embraces  five  distinct  schools,  as  follows: 

A  school  of  watchmaking;  a  school  for  machinists,  electricians,  and 
fine  instinimcnt  makers;  a  school  of  industrial  arts  and  architecture; 
a  school  for  railway,  postal,  telegraph,  and  custom-bouse  service 
employees,  and  a  preparatory  school  for  pupils  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  begin  the  regular  work. 

A  commission  appointed  by  the  municipal  council  exercises  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  institution,  with  special  committees  directing 
the  affairs  of  each  separate  school. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  a  director,  27  instructors,  and  6  assistants. 

Applicants  for  admissiou  must  be  15  years  of  age  and  must  have 
completed  the  course  of  the  primary  school  of  the  city,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Pupils  who  do  not  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics 
arc  given  supplementary  instruction  in  this  branch  to  make  up  their 
deficiency. 

The  tuition  fee  for  residents  of  Switzerland  in  the  school  of  watch- 
making and  in  the  department  for  fine  instrument  makera  is  fixed  at 
10  francs  ($1.93)  per  month.  For  the  other  schools  the  fee  is  60  francs 
($9.65)  per  term.  Students  of  foreign  nationality  who  attend  the 
school  of  watchmaking  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  25  francs  ($1.83)  per  month. 

Digitized  byGoOglC 
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Students  pursuing  the  theoretical  course  la  electrical  and  mechanical 
pngfinceriDg  are  required  to  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  5  francs  (9T  cents) 
per  term  to  cover  the  cost  of  materifds.  The  tuition  fee  may  be 
remitted  to  worthy  students  of  limited  means. 

Nearly  all  students  are  insured  against  accidents.  One-half  of  the 
premium  is  paid  by  the  institution,  the  student's  share  being  from  1 
franc  to  6  francs  (ip0.19  to  $1.16),  according  to  the  course  of  studies 
pursued  by  him.  Certificates  are  issued  to  students  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  and  di^^mas  to  those  who  at  the  completion  of  their  course 
pass  the  final  examination  satis&ctorily,  provided  thej  have  attended 
at  least  three  full  terms  at  this  institution. 

Numerous  excursions,  under  the  guidance  of  the  principal  instruc- 
tors of  the  institution,  to  various  industrial  establishments  of  Bienne 
and  vicinity  offer  opportunities  for  practical  observation  in  the  subjects 
in  which  the  students  are  especially  interested. 

The  following  prognunme  gives  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  at 
this  institution  and  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each. 

SCHOOL  OF  WATCH  MAKING. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1872.  It  aims  to  fit  students  for  prac- 
tical work  as  watchmakers  and  to  gt\'e  them  the  theoretical  instruction 
necessar}'  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  their  vocation: 

First  year:  Theory  of  watchmaking,  2;  arithmetic,  2;  algebra,  2;  geometry,  2; 
ph^'sics,  2;  chemistry,  1;  teehnical  drawing,  4;  practical  work,  44. 

Second  year:  Theory  of  watchmaJbing,  2;  algebra,  2;  geometry,  1;  eosaK^rBpfar, 
1;  phyeics,  2;  mechanics,  2;  bookkeeping,  1;  draving,  4;  practical  work,  44. 

Third  year:  Theory  of  esc^t^ents,  3;  drawing,  4;  trigonometry,  1;  practical 
work,  51. 

The  work  in  drawing  embraces  plane  geometrical  figures  and  projections;  con- 
Btmction  of  cyclical  curves;  various  mechanisms;  catches;  winding  mechanisms; 
escapements  on  various  scales;  ctmstniction  of  cur\'es  for  spirale;  calib^B. 

The  practical  work  embraces  turning  and  filing,  makiog  small  tools  aod  racb 
parts  of  watcbea  aa  can  be  made  with  file  aud  lathe,  roujeh  work,  laecbaiunBa  for 
winding;  finishing  and  pivoting  parts,  making  small  tctols  for  eec^temente,  com- 
pleting an  escapement  model,  practice  in  jewel  setting;  complete  escapement^ 
eecapement  models  on  large  scale  from  sketchea,  anchor  and  cylinder  escapements 
for  watches,  setting  and  regulating. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  an  advanced  course  in  watchmak- 
ing, intetided  for  those  who  desire  to  pursue  studies  in  the  hig>her 
forms  of  watchmaking  and  in  electro -technics,  including  practical  exer- 
cises in  electrical  and  chemical  operations. 

There  is  also  a  special  course  in  watch  repairing  requiring  three 
years.  During  the  first  two  years  the  students  receive  all  the  practical 
instruction  comprised  in  the  regular  three-yea.i*s'  course.  In  the  thirtl 
year  they  receive  instruction  in  the  theory  of  watchmaking  in  its  appli- 
cation to  practice,  in  tex:hnical  drawing,  bookkeeping,  foretgn  lan- 
guages, in  letter  engraving,  and  in  repairing  clocks,  simple  and 
complicated  watches,  chronometers,  and  cases.  ^  i 
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Another  special  course,  requiring  a  minimum  of  six  months,  pro- 
vides instruction  in  fitting  and  adjusting  stem  and  key  winders,  anchoi's, 
and  cylinders. 

SCHOOL  FOE  MACHINISTS   ELECTRICIANS,  AND  FINE  INSTRUMENT 

MAKERS. 

The  department  for  machinists  has  for  its  object  the  training  of 
ciii^inc  builders,  foremen  of  machine  shops,  foremen  of  mechanical 
workshops,  etc.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  six  half- 
yeai'  terms  and  is  as  follows: 

Firvt  half-year  term:  Arithmetic,  3;  algebra,  4;  geometry',  3;  phyeics,  4;  cheiniB- 
trj-,  3;  projective  drawing,  6;  free-hand  drawing,  4;  German,  3  and  4;  French, 
3  and  4;  penmanship,  1;  ehopwork,  8.    Optional:  English,  2. 

Second  half-year  term:  Algebra,  4;  geometry,  3;  physics,  4;  chemistry,  8;  descrip- 
tive geometry,  4-  machine  drawing,  8;  German,  2  and  4;  Trench,  2  and  4;  shop- 
work,  4.    Optional:  English,  2. 

Third  half-year  term:  Algebra,  3;  geometry',  3;  descriptive  geometry,  3;  physio*,  ' 
4;  mechanics,  5;  theory  of  machinery,  4;  technology,  2;  strength  of  materials,  3; 
tet^huical  drawing,  8.   Optional:  Italian,  3. 

Fourth  half-year  term:  Algebra,  3;  geometry,  3;  pliysicst  2;  me<dutnics,  5;  hydntul- 
icH,  2;  throry  of  machinery,  4;  Btatice,  2;  strength  of  materials,  2;  chemistry,  1; 
technical  drawing,  8;  shopwork,  4.    Optional:  Italian,  2. 

Fifth  half-year  term:  Boilers  and  furnaces,  2;  science  of  heat,  2;  motors,  4;  statics, 
2;  practical  geometry,  4;  architectvire,  4;  bookkeeping,  2;  theory  of  machinerj',  6; 
t(M-hnical  drawing,  16;  electro- twhnicf,  2. 

Sixth  half-year  term:  Boilers  and  furnace?,  2;  moton*,  4;  estimates,  1;  machine- 
Bhop  management,  1;  theory  of  machinery,  2;  technical  drawing,  20;  geometry  of 
motion,  2;  mathematics,  2;  electro-technics,  2. 

The  department  for  electricians  provides  a  course  covering  a  period 
of  seven  half-year  terms.  The  studies  of  the  first  three  terms  are 
identical  with  the  studies  of  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  depart- 
ment for  ma<;hinists,  and  are  pursued  simultaneously  in  the  two 
departments.    For  the  succeeding  tei*ms  the  programme  is  as  follows: 

Fourth  half-year  term:  Algebra,  3;  geometry,  3;  physics,  2;  mechanics,  5;  hydrau- 
lics, 2;  theory  of  machinery,  4;  strength  of  materials,  2;  statics,  2;  technical  draw- 
ing, 8;  electro- technics,  3. 

Fifth  half-year  term:  Science  of  heat,  2;  motors,  4;  theory  of  machinery,  2;  prijc- 
tical  geometry,  4;  architecture,  2;  bookkeeping,  2;  mathematics,  2;  electro-technic.-', 
2;  magnetism  and  etectro-magnetiam,  2;  chemu<try,  1;  technical  drawii^,  8;  installa- 
tion of  electrical  planb,  7;  laboratory,  5.  Optional:  Statics,  2;  lifting  and  transport- 
ing machinefi,  4;  boilera  and  furnaces,  2. 

Sixth  half-year  term:  Motors,  4;  mathematics,  2;  electro-technics,  2;  magnetism 
an<l  electro-magnetism,  2;  installation  of  electrical  plants,  4;  telegraphy,  telephony, 
electric  clocks,  etc.,  2;  laboratory,  ft-8;  electrical  railways,  2;  technical  drawing,  8; 
theory  of  electrical  machines,  etc.,  2;  chemical  laboratory,  b^;  dynamos  and  con- 
tinuous-current motors,  2. 

Seventh  half-year  term:  MaUiemaUcs,  2;  installation  of  plants,  2;  plans  for  elec- 
trical plants^  3;  altemating-corrrat  machines  and  transformers,  3;  laboratory,  6-8; 
technical  drawing,  10;  chemical  laboratory,  5-6;  special  graduating  work,  6. 

A  shorter  course,  requiring  five  half-year  terms,  is  provided  for  those  who  do  not 
desire  to  take  the  full  theoretical  course  of  seven  terms.   The  in8tnictionr48  ma^ht 
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of  a  practical  character  in  laboratory  work  ami  in  the  installation  of  electrical  plants. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  thia  course  must  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience 
in  electrical  work. 

The  department  for  fine  instrument  makers  itj  intended  for  makers 
of  line  tools  and  machines,  particularly  those  used  in  watchmaking; 
for  makers  of  instruments  of  precision,  and  for  makers  of  electrical 
apparatus.  Pupils  entering  this  department  are  required  to  enter 
into  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  for  the  full  course,  covering  three 
years.  Instruction  is  mainly  of  a  practical  character,  carried  on  in 
the  mechanical  workshop,  supplemented  by  a  limited  amount  of  theo- 
retical instruction  relating  to  the  specialty  of  the  pupil.  The  theoreti- 
cal subjects  include  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  phj-- 
sics,  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  mechanics,  drawing,  technology,  and 
theory  of  watchmaking.  At  the  completion  of  his  three  years'  appren- 
ticeship the  pupil  takes  his  final  examination  and  submits  a  graduating 
piece  of  work  made  after  drawings  and  patterns  executed  by  himself, 
and  receives  a  certificate  showing  his  apprenticeship  and  the  character 
of  the  work  done  by  him.  Usually  about  one-third  of  the  pupils,  after 
completing  their  apprenticeship  in  this  department,  enter  the  depart- 
ment for  machinif^ts  or  the  department  for  electricians. 

SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  ARCHITKCTriiE. 

This  school  is  intended  for  persons  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  positions  of  draftsmen,  decorative  painters,  modelers,  en- 
gravers, carvers,  master  builders,  building  contractors,  master  car- 
penters, and  masons,  foremen,  etc.  The  department  of  industrial  arts 
is  composed  of  two  sections,  one  for  designing  and  modeling  and  one 
for  chasing  and  engraving. 

The  work  in  the  designing  and  modeling  section  covers  three  years, 
and  consists  of  a  preparatory  course  of  one  j-ear  and  an  advanced 
course  of  two  years.  The  preparatory  course  comprises  free-hand 
drawing,  4  hours  per  week;  ornamental  and  figure  drawing  from 
models  and  copies,  8  hours;  linear  and  projective  drawing,  4  hourt^; 
shades  and  shadows,  4  hours;  architectural  styles,  1  hour,  and  arch- 
itectural drawing,  4  hours.  In  addition,  pupils  devote  18  hours  per 
week  to  the  execution  of  work  planned  in  the  class  room. 

In  the  advanced  course  the  subjects  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
future  occupation  of  the  pupils.  The  programme  of  studies  and  hours 
per  week  are  as  follows: 

Ornamental  ami  figure  drawing,  8;  ornamental  forms  with  exercises,  4;  industrial 
drawing  and  designhig,  10;  persiiective,  4;  modeling,  13;  plastics  in  leather,  4;  archi- 
tectural styles,  1;  architectural  drawing,  5;  anatomy,  L  There  ia  also  a  coarse  in 
drawing  from  niodelH,  from  figures  in  relief,  and  from  nature,  arranged  especially 
for  girls. 

The  section  for  chasing  and  engraving,  which  is  a  part  of  this  depart- 
ment, aims  particularly  to  prepare  pupils  for  decorative  and  ornamental 
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Tvork,  especially  au  it  relates  to  watchmaking.  The  course  covers  four 
years,  according  to  the  following  programme  of  studies  and  hours- 
per  week: 

Firnt  year:  Free-hand  drawing,  9;  technical  drawing,  6;  ornamental  fomiH,  5; 
chasing  and  engraving,  37. 

Second  year:  Ornamental  forme,  4;  drawing  from  gypsum  models,  5;  industrial 
drawing,  9;  architectural  styles,  1;  modeling,  5;  anatomv,  1;  chasing  and  engrav-- 
ing,  32. 

Thinl  year:  Ornamental  forma,  4;  indnstrial  drawing,  9;  architectural  styles,  1;. 
modeling,  5;  anatomy,  1;  figure  drawing,  5;  chasing  and  engraving,  32. 

Fourth  year:  Industrial  drawing,  9;  modeling,  9;  drawing  from  living  models,  5; 
i-liasing  and  engraving,  33. 

The  programme  in  the  department  of  architecture  covers  a  period 
of  three  years,  of  two  terms  each.  The  course  of  instruction  and 
hours  per  week  are  as  follows: 

First  half-year  term:  Arithmetic,  3;  algebra,  4;  plane  geometry,  3;  chemistry,  2; 
physics,  4;  geometrical  drawing,  6;  German,  3-4;  French,  3-1;  penmanship,  1;  archi- 
tectural forms,  8;  free-hand  drawing,  6. 

Second  half-year  term:  German,  2-4;  French,  2-4;  algebra,  4;  geometry,.*!;  phys- 
ics, 4;  chemistry,  2;  descriptive  geometry,  4;  penmanship,  1;  building  construction, 
6;  architectural  styles,  2;  architectural  drawing,  8;  free-hand  drawing,  4. 

Third  half-year  term:  German  or  French,  2;  algebra,  3;  trigonometry,  3;  physics, 
4;  geology,  2;  descriptive  geometry,  4;  mechanics,  2;  building  conRtniction,  6;  archi- 
tectural drawing,  10;  architectural  styles,  2;  free-hand  drawing,  4;  sarveying  and 
leveling,  4;  penmanship,  1;  modelii^  in  woofl,  2.   Optional:  Italian,  3. 

Fourth  half-year  terra:  Descriptive  geometry,  2;  statics,  4;  building  materials,  2; 
perspective;  2;  rural  architecture,  4;  building  construction,  6;  designing,  3;  archi- 
tectural drawing,  12;  architectural  styles,  2;  ornamental  drawing,  4;  modeling  in 
clay,  2;  protective  measures  against  fire,  1.    Optional:  Italian,  2. 

Fifth  half-year  term:  Perspective,  2;  statics,  4;  surveying  and  leveling,  4;  building 
materials,  2;  building  machines,  1 ;  building  supervision  and  estimates,  3;  building 
construction,  5;  designing,  2;  architectural  drawing,  12;  ornamental  drawii^,  4;  mod- 
eling, 4;  archite<-tural  styles,  2. 

Sixth  half-year  term:  Road  and  bridge  construction,  3;  earthworks  and  water- 
works construction,  3;  l>f)okkeeping,  1;  designing,  4;  architectural  drawing,  16; 
ornamental  drawing,  4;  modeling  in  clay,  4;  encyclopedia  of  electiro-technics,  2; 
building  laws  and  building  hygiene,  2;  protective  measures  against  accidents  and 
eroeiveii''y  treatment  in  cases  of  accident?,  1 , 

SCHOOL  FOR  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEKS. 

This  school  is  intended  to  prepare  3'oung  men  for  positions  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  railwaj*^  service.  The  course  of  instruction 
covers  a  period  of  2  years,  and  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
offer  instruction  and  practice  along  the  lines  of  work  the  students 
intend  to  pursue.  There  are  2  courses,  a  general  or  theoretical  course 
and  a  special  or  technica]  course.  The  time  of  instruction  is  divided 
about  evenly  l>etweon  these  2  courses. 

9257—02  79 
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The  general  course  comprises  the  following  subjects  and  hoars  per 
week: 

First  year:  German  language,  4;  French,  4;  Italian,  3;  geography,  3;  arithmetic,  4; 
I^yBics,  4;  chemistry  and  classiflcation  of  products,  2;  pamuuuliip,  2.  Optimul: 
English,  2. 

Second  year:  German  language,  S-4;  French,  3-4;  Italian,  2;  geogtuphy,  2;  arith- 
metic, 2.   Optional:  English,  2. 

The  technical  course  is  as  follows: 

First  year:  Constructiou  of  railroads,  2;  signal  systems,  2;  trun  service,  3;  rail- 
road laws,  2;  tariffs,  2;  emergency  relief  iu  cases  of  accidents,  1. 

Second  year:  Construction  of  railroads,  2;  signal  systems,  2;  traffic  management,  5; 
train  service,  4;  railroad  laws,  2;  tariffs,  2;  railroad  correspondence,  2;  telegraphy 
and  practical  exercises  in  preparing  reports,  etc.,  9. 

Pupils  of  the  other  schools  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
classes  in  foreign  languages  as  provided  for  in  this  school  on  condition 
that  such  attendance  does  not  conflict  with  their  obligatory  studies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  in 
the  different  schools  and  departments  during  the  year  1900: 

STUDENTS  ATTENDIXG  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  TECH 
HIKUM  or  WESTERN  BWrrZEELAKD,  BIBNNE,  1900. 


Schools  and  d^utmeota. 


Watchmaklnsr  school  , . . , 

Department  tor  machlnlrts  and  cdectridaiu  , 

Depsrunent  for  fine  inetmment  maken  

Department  of  Industrial  arts  

Department  of  architecture  

School  for  nllmy  anpli^eea  

Preparatorr  school  ,  


Students. 


37 
l-W 
17 
» 

as 

131 
43 


Total     508 


The  following  classification  of  the  students  according  to  the  States 

and  countries  in  which  they  reside  shows  the  extent  to  which  foreign- 
ers have  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this  institution: 


STUDENTS  ATTENDING  THE  TECHNIKOM  OP  WESTERN  BWrrZERLAND,  BIENNK.  BT 
STATES  AND  GOCNTBIES  IM  WHICH  THEY  BBSUIE,  im 


States  and  countries. 

students. 

Slates  and  counttic*. 

8tDdeat& 

412 
22 
21 
U 
13 
7 
4 
3 

2 
2 

W::::::::;::::::;:::;:::::::::::;; 

Africa  

Italy  
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OAITTON'AL  TEOHNIKUU,  BTTBODOBX'. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  offer  such  a  course  of  instruction  of  a 
Scientific  character  as  is  indispensable  to  technical  experts  of  the  mid- 
dle grade  engaged  iu  the  handicrafts  and  in  industrial  ^ 
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The  instructioii  giren  in  the  school  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  a  practical  workshop  apprenticeship^  since  the  training  in  purely 
manual  work,  such  as  is  given  in  the  workshops  or  factory,  does  not 
lie  within  its  proviace.  Its  object  is  rather  to  give  to  young  men 
such  industrial  knowledge  and  tnuning  as  can  not  be  gained  in  a  prac- 
tical apprenticeship,  and  the  possession  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
every  one  who  wishes  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  the  ordinary  handi- 
craftsman. Ttus  school  therefore  strives  to  fit  young  persons  to  con- 
duct small  establishinents  independently,  or  to  fill,  in  larger  esiabliah- 
ments,  positions  between  that  of  joameyman  and  of  engineer  or 
architect,  and  for  which  a  technical  college  education  is  required.  To 
this  end  the  institution  is  divided  into  three  departments,  namely,  one 
for  building,  one  for  machine  construction,  and  one  for  chemistry. 

The  department  for  the  building  trades  contains  (1)  a  section  for 
construction  work,  which  is  intended  to  train  students  as  master 
builders,  as  draftsmen  and  manufacturers  of  building  materials,  and 
as  foremen  of  masons,  carpenters,  jmners,  and  stonecutters,  and 
which  undertakes  to  train  them  to  design,  draw,  estimate,  said  execute 
separate  constructions  and  architectural  parts  of  various  kinds  of 
buildings,  so  that  they  may  be  capable  of  directing  construction  work 
and  conducting  the  business  of  a  building  contractor;  (3)  a  section  for 
civil  engineering  work,  intended  to  train  students  as  general  man- 
agers, road  mae^i-s,  weighmasters,  foremen,  deification  writers, 
draftsmen,  builders,  and  nuumgers  of  gas  and  waterworks  plants, 
building  inspectors,  etc. 

The  department  for  maehioery  construction,  which  includes  electro- 
technics,  is  intended  for  persons  wishing  to  become  machinists,  con- 
structors, master  workmen,  foremen,  draftsmen,  house  smiths,  elec- 
tricians, machine  or  tool  makers,  manufacturers,  managers,  technically 
trained  traveling  salesmen,  etc.  It  bas  for  its  main  object  the  train- 
ing of  students  to  prepare  practical  working  drawings;  to  design  sim- 
ple machines  and  to  make  calculations  of  their  construction;  to  judge 
of  the  usefulness,  strength,  and  safety  of  single  machines  and  groups 
of  machines;  to  make  calculations  of  weight  and  cost,  and  to  do  inde- 
pendent machinery  construction  work.  Students  who  intend  to  make 
electro-technics  a  specialty  receive,  during  ih»  last  two  half-year 
terms,  theoretical  instruction  in  branches  pertaining  to  the  subject, 
besides  training  in  calculating  and  constructing  electro-technical  appa- 
ratus, machines  and  plants,  and  practical  work  in  the  elecbx>-techDicfJ 
and  chemical  laboratories. 

The  department  of  chemistry  has  for  its  purpose  the  training  of 
students  who  wish  to  lit  themselves  as  managers  of  establishments  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  essential.  Students  may  speoialiao 
in  any  particular  branch. 

Students  should  have  from  one  to  three  years^  practical  experience 
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either  in  building'  operations  or  in  the  workshop,  according  to  the 
needs  of  each  case.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  thia  practical 
work  be  done  before  the  students  enter  the  school. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  a  summer  and  a  winter  term,  A 
complete  course  of  instruction  in  the  building  trades  and  the  machine 
construction  departments  (including  electro-technics)  occupies  5  half- 
year  terms,  and  in  the  chemical  department  4  half-j  ear  terms.  The 
work  of  one  summer  term  in  the  building  trades  department  id 
repeated  during  the  winter.  This  arrangement  enables  students  who 
so  desire,  to  obtain  a  practical  experience  in  building  work  and  in  the 
workshops  during  the  summer.  The  summer  term  begins  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  the  winter  term  begins  the  first  part  of  October. 

Both  regular  and  special  students  are  admitted.  They  must  be  at 
least  15  years  of  age,  and  must  pass  a  preliniinaiy  examination  in  the 
German  and  French  languages,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing. 

The  tuition  fee  is  25  francs  ($1.83)  per  term,  special  students  being 
charged  2  francs  (39  cents)  per  weekly  hour  per  term.  Students  who 
take  chemical  laboratory  work  must  pay  an  additional  fee  of  20  francs 
(S3. 86)  per  term.  Students  without  means  may  be  wholly  or  partly 
exempted  from  these  payments. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  certificates  are  given  showing  the  student's 
work  and  conduct,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  course  graduation 
certificates  are  issued  to  those  who  have  attended  tlie  institution  three 
or  more  terms.    Kxaminations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  following  programmes  give  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  at 
this  institution  witii  the  number  of  hours  i>er  week  devoted  to  each: 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BUILDIXQ  TRADES. 

Section  fur  cojiMruction  u-ori. 

First  half-year  term:  German  language,  4;  French,  4;  arithmetU",  6;  algphra,  J; 
geometry,  3;  geometrical  drawing,  5;  ornamental  drawing,  6;  peumatiship,  2. 

Second  half-year  term:  Germaa  language,  S;  French,  3;  a^bra,  4;  geometry,  S; 
descriptive  geometry,  4;  phyacs,  3;  chemistry,  3;  architectural'drawing,  7;  building 
construction,  2;  ornamental  drawing,  4;  bookkeeping,  2. 

Third  half-year  term:  Mathematics,  2;  practical  geometry,  2;  applied  descriptive 
geometry,  3;  physics,  3;  ornamental  drawing,  4;  ornamental  modeling,  o;  building 
construction,  11;  architectural  drawing,  8. 

Fourth  half-year  term;  Building  mechanics,  4;  building  materials,  2;  utonecutting, 
2;  buildit^  construction,  9;  architectural  drawing,  8;  estimates  and  superintending 
of  building  work,  4;  water  and  lighting  arrangements,  1;  ornamental  drawing,  6 
ornamental  modeling,  3;  building  law,  1. 

Fifth  half-year  term:  Perspective,  2;  building  conBtruction,  4;  drawing  plans,  I?; 
architectural  styles,  3;  road  construction  and  earthworks,  4;  heating  and  ventilation, 
2;  electro-technics,  2;  ornamental  drawing,  4;  ornamental  modeling,  3. 

A  synopsis  of  the  more  important  subjects  follows: 

Chemistry:  Embracing  general  fundamental  laws,  metals,  and  bases  so  far  asthey 
have  practical  importance,  and  their  compounds;  brief  introduction  to  the  study  of 
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orgiinic  clicmistry;  inamifacture  of  gas;  epecial  studies  in  relation  to  building  mate- 
riftlfi,  f^uL'h  aa  lime  burning,  mortar,  preser\'ation  of  wood,  artificial  atone. 

Architectural  drawing:  Drawing  of  architectural  sections,  eoclefi,  architraves,  mold- 
ingo,  win<low  and  door  frames,  sections  of  facades,  Tascan  and  Doric  styles;  Bketch- 
ing  profiles  drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the  instructor;  dxawii^  ground  plana  and  sec- 
tion}) from  objecta;  copying  details  according  to  Letarouilly,  £Em«de  work;  detail  work; 
drawing  the  fa^^e  of  the  school  building;  changing  architectural  drawings  to  differ- 
ent pcales;  copying  facade  sections  after  Letarouilly,  Vignola,  Mauch;  drawing  a 
window  with  specified  floor  and  breast  heights,  with  Bectiona  drawn  to  scale;  draw- 
ing partfl  of  the  school  bailding,  the  bank  building,  and  the  facade  of  the  old  town 
hall  of  Bern;  transferring  drawings  to  different  scales;  designing  a  brick  dwelling 
house  according  to  plans  and  scale;  facade  to  details,  shaded  ami  colore<I;  masonry 
and  carpentry  plans;  details  of  window  and  roof  molding  in  full  size;  design  for  a 
stable. 

Building  construction:  Masonry  work;  back  twndings  with  brick;  walls  of  natural 
and  artificial  stone;  door  and  window  moldings;  stone  bonds;  adhesive  materials; 
ashlar  walls;  window  frames.  Carpentry  work:  Joints,  truss  and  strut  frames;  stmt 
and  framework  walls;  joist  frames;  roof  construction;  ceiling  work;  various  ceiling 
niaterials  and  their  application  and  use;  exercises  in  framing  joists,  building  frame- 
work; roof  supports.  The  building  site,  foundation;  main  and  other  rooms  and 
kitchens  of  dwelling  houses;  exercines  in  designing  email  hous^  from  specifications; 
the  various  orders.  Agricultural  buildings,  floors,  walls,  an<l  ceilings;  dedgnii^  of 
simple  stables  and  outhouses:  Woo<I,  atone,  and  iron  construction  fot-  complete 
buildings;  working  drawings. 

Buildii^  mechanics:  General  mechanics;  composition  and  reeolntion  of  forces; 
static  factors;  parallel  forces;  center  of  gravity;  stability;  conditions  of  wind  pres- 
sure; application  of  these  theories  to  weighted  beams,  simple  roof  construction, 
cranes,  chimneys,  church  towers;  theory  of  friction  and  its  application  to  screws, 
spirals,  and  reels.  Theory  of  resistance;  strain  and  pressure;  application  of  theory 
to  calculations  regarding  chains,  cables,  walls,  columns,  tension;  Orders  of  wood  and 
atnictural  iron,  beams  with  three  supports;  resistance  to  cracking,  calculationfl  for 
supporting  columns  of  wood,  cast  and  wrought  iron. 

Building  materials:  Natural  and  artiflcial  building  stones,  thdr  locality,  prepara- 
tion and  use  in  building;  mortar;  wootls  and  their  uses;  cement  and  asphalt;  metals 
and  their  uses;  glass;  paints  and  varnishes. 

Stonecutting:  Arches,  vaults,  niches,  steps;  and  more  difficult  constructions. 

Estimating  and  superintending  of  building  construction:  General  and  special  man- 
Bfiemeiit  of  construction  work;  organization  of  the  working  force;  wi^  lists;  general 
and  special  building  regulations;  building  contracts. 

Water  and  lighting  arrangements:  General  instructions  about  water  supply  and 
consumption;  filtration;  chemical  antl  physical  properties  of  water;  drain^e  and 
wwerage;  general  gas  arrangements. 

Drawing  plans:  Dcrign  for  a  group  of  houses;  dwelling  houses  of  one  and  tvo 
stories;  details  in  natural  size;  design  of  a  schoolhonse  for  seven  classes,  with  teach- 
er's dwelling,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1 : 60. 

Architectural  styles:  r^yptian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  architet-ture;  ntyles  of 
the  Italian  Eenainsance  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

lioadcoii»<tructionand  earthworks:  Explanation  of  maps;  drawingof  charts;  graph- 
ical execution  of  a  street  project  with  scale  calculations  and  estimates;  exercises  in 
leveling,  surveying,  laying  out  streets,  etc. ;  measarii^  the  building  site  of  the  bavIiiks 
bank;  tnuiHverse  and  lonj^tudinal  construction  of  sraffolding. 

Heating  and  ventilation:  Principlep  of  heat;  fuel  and  its  heating  power;  drMi^hts; 
grates  and  chimneys;  heatii^  and  cooling  conditions;  fireplaces  and  stoves  o£  iron 
ami  jion-elain;  gas  stoves;  natural  and  artificial  ventilation,  etc. 
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Electro-tet^hnics:  Fundamental  princtplee  of  electro-technics;  electric  bells  and 
lighting  arnmgemcnts;  aceummlator^  dynwaooB,  motors,  transfOTmers  and  systems  of 
distribution. 


Fiist  half-year  term:  The  same  ae  in  the  firat  tena  ia  the  sectioD.  for  eonstroctitHa 
work. 

Second  half-year  teim:  The  same  as  in  the  second  term  in  the  sectioii  for  cfmstruc- 
tion  work. 

Third  half-year  term:  Matlmnatics,  4;  practical  geometry,  2;  applied  descriptive 
geometry,  3;  physics,  5;  building  construction,  7;  machin^y,  3^  earthwork  and 
similar  construction,  3;  drawing,  S;  free-hand  drawing,  4. 

Fourth  half-year  torn:  Building  mechanic^  4;  building  materials,  2;  stonecnttii^, 
2;  street  construction  and  water  works,  6;  wood  and  iron  construction,  4;  drawing, 
12;  Burreyii^^  5;  Tatar  and  lighting  arraBgemente  for  boUding^  1;  building  law,  2. 

f^th  haU-yeor  term:  Eleetro4echnica,  2;  heattng  and  T»fflatiiig  amagements, 
2;  building  construction,  4;  building  mechanics,  1;  waterworks  conatraetioo,  3; 
railroad  construction,  6;  drawing,  12;  estimates,  3;  improv^ents,  2;  law,  1. 

A  synopsis  of  the  more  important  subjects  follows: 

Building  c^mstruckion:  Masonry  wwk;  stonecatting;  carpwtry  and  roo&ng  woik, 
ground  plana  bur  piabk  bnildiBflB;  ctHalniKd  cosetmction  woi^  in  wood,  stcme,  and 
iron. 

Maehinery:  Motors,  tranoHUflsitHi  and  power  machince. 

Earthwork  and  similar  oonstruction:  Arrangement  of  woikii^  aitea;  constmctioa 
work;  the  kinds  of  soil;  stratification;  supporting  capadty;  aeale  wknlatiops;  bnild- 
ii^  appwatus  and  machinery;  conetmction  of  earthworks;  metlioda  of  making  foaa- 

dations. 

Drawing:  Plan  and  dee^n  lettering;  locaticHi  plans  in  blackand  in  cokv;  drawing 
of  building  construe tioas  which  are  used  in  underground  coiutruction  work  (stone 
bfHidingB,  archei^  wood  joints,  framework,  truas  work,  and  scaffolding);  dams,  enti^ 
openings  sluices,  and  dikes;  plain  storehouses  and  outbuildiiigB;  iMtiblems  in  am- 
structing  foundations,  and  calculations  of  bearing  strez^^;  bridges  of  wood,  sttme, 
andiron;  layii^  out  streets;  problems  connected  with  the  constraetion  of  watmrorfca 
and  railroads. 

Building  mechanics:  Composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  static  factors;  parallel 
forces;  center  of  gravity;  stalnlity;  inertia;  friction;  mmple  machines;  theory  of 
resistance  and  its  applicatiui. 

Building  materials:  Natural  and  artificial  building  etoues;  woods,  metate,  produc- 
tion and  use  of  bindti^  materials,  swdi  as  sand,  lime,  cement,  gypsum,  and  mortar. 

Stone  catting:  Masnuy  and  8e^<uis  of  masonry;  vaults,  steps,  nidies. 

Street  construction  and  waterworks:  Laying  out  of  sfareet^  l^>te;  length  and  crass- 
sections;  roadways;  construction  of  footpaths  and  ridewalks;  setting  out  tress; 
street  lighting;  drainage;  street  cleaning  and  repairing;  sewerage;  gas  and  water 
conduits;  estimaiee  of  cost;  action  of  water  in  the  soil;  lining  of  springs;  movMneot 
and  pressure  of  water  in  rivers,  canals,  and  closed  conduits;  water  power;  dike,  sluice, 
and  canal  building;  embankment  constructioa;  mmnteoaace  oi  river  work;  water 
measurements. 

Wood  and  iron  construction:  Wood  joints;  laying  of  joists;  truss  and  strut 
frames;  lattice  trusses,  walls,  floors,  and  gratings;  conaennition  of  wood;  wooden 
bridges;  rivet,  screw,  and  wedge  fastenings;  iron  supports  and  eoionms;  connectiaif 
structural  ironwork  with  wood  and  etcaxe  work;  irm  latticework  jprdecs;  stone  and 
ircHi  bridges. 

Surveying:  Ptudy  i>f  inBtroments;  surveying  of  extended  pieces  of  land;  leveling 
of  hilly  sections;  staking  off  circular  sections;  graphical  execution  of  measuremeuta. 
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Electro-technics:  General  principles;  electric  lighting  and  power  distribution; 
signal  arrangements;  lightning-rod  construction. 

Heatii^  and  ventilating  arrangements:  Theory  of  heat;  djapo«tion  of  flr^laces, 
grates,  and  chimneys;  cooking  and  washing  arrangements;  rentilatlon  of  bnildings, 
tunnels,  mines,  etc 

Bailroad  construction:  Preliminary  work;  foundation  work;  surface  construction; 
crossings;  CFOSsing  gates;  timnels;  station  buildings,  freight  and  store  houses;  loco- 
motive and  car  houses;  mechanical  fittings  of  stations;  lighting;  water  arrange- 
ments; signals;  roadway  maintenance;  street  railways. 

Estimates:  Estimates  for  bailding  construction  work;  ^'aluatipna  and  aasessnients; 
contracts  for  work  and  for  supplies. 

Improvementa:  Causes  of  and  remedies  for  swamps;  removing  and  supplying 
water  for  land  areas;  drainage;  systems  of  irrigation. 

Law:  Bailway,  street,  and  riparian  law. 

DEPARTBKENT  FOR  MACHIXBRY  OOKSTRUCTTOK  AND  EUECTKO-TECHKICS. 


First  term:  German  language,  4;  French,  4;  arithmetic,  6;  algebra,  4;  geometry,  3; 
geometrical  drawing,  5;  free-hand  drawing,  6;  penmanship,  2. 

Second  term:  German  language,  3;  Frendi,  3;  algebra,  4;  geometry,  3;  descriptive 
geometry,  4;  physics,  S;  chemistry,  3;  drawing,  11;  bookkeeping,  2. 

Third  term:  Algebra,  5;  geom^ry,  3;  deecriptiTe  geometry,  3;  phyacs,  4;  chem- 
istr>-,  3;  mechanics,  4;  theory  of  resistance,  4;  construction  work,  4;  drawing,  10. 

Fourth  term:  Mathematics,  5;  physics,  4;  mechanical,- 6;  graphical  statics,  1;  con- 
struction work,  16;  drawing,  6;  technolc^y,  2. 

Fifth  term:  Theoretical  study  of  machinery,  6;  electro-technics,  2;  graphic  statics, 
1;  construction  work,  25;  watervi'orka  construction,  1;  mathematics,  1;  estimates,  1; 
factory  laws,  1. 

A  syno^ris  of  the  more  important  subjects  follows: 

Drawing:  Sketchii^  and  drawing  screws,  cranks,  pipe  joints,  piston  rods,  etc; 
drawing  simple  machines  from  sketches  made  by  the  students  or  from  models, 
embracing  pulleys,  reels,  cranes,  pumps,  steam  cylinders,  etc.;  sketching  and  draw- 
ing machines  and  parts  of  machines,  tracing  and  blue  printing. 

Mechanics:  Composition  and  resohition  of  forces;  static  factors;  conditions  of 
equilibrium;  application  of  these  theories  to  levers  and  weighted  beams;  theory  of 
center  of  gravity,  and  its  application  to  simple  and  complex  bodies;  stability; 
mechanical  work;  volmne  of  water;  fall  and  power  of  water  courses;  methods  of 
determining  mechanical  work;  theory  of  friction,  of  the  wedge,  the  inclined  plane, 
the  screw;  axle  friction  of  wagons  and  railroad  coaches;  rope  and  belt  friction, 
application  to  methods  of  transmission;  rigidity  of  ropes  and  chains  and  applicaticm 
to  pulleys;  dynamics  of  solid  bodies;  axioms  of  power,  weight,  and  acceleration; 
compound  motion;  inclined  planes;  projectile  motion;  .pendulum  motion;  relative 
motion;  centric  and  eccentric  crank  motion;  kinetic  energy;  centrifugal  force; 
hydrostatics;  vertical  and  lateral  pressure  and  their  application  to  dama;  hydraulics; 
flow  of  water  under  constant  pressure;  measuring  of  water  by  complete  overfall 
(Braschman,  Weisbacli,  Frese),  by  incomplete  overfall  (Weisbach,  Darcy,  Lang); 
water  wheels;  overshot  wheels;  undershot  and  breast  wheels;  Foncelet  wheels; 
turbines  of  various  kinds;  Pelton  wheels;  theory  of  hydraulic-pressure  machines. 

Construction  work:  Theory  of  screws  and  nuts,  their  construction,  uses,  and  clasu- 
fication;  theory  of  rivets,  and  particularly  their  uses  in  the  construction  of  steam 
boilers;  tubes  and  tube  connections;  theory  and  use  of  belta  and  pulleys,  cogwheels, 
wedges,  pivots,  axles,  supports,  girders,  trusses,  etc.;  theory  of  the  construction  of 
cianes,  steam  engines,  and  gas  motors. 


Sfrfion /or  madi'mery  coiufti-uetion. 
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Theory  of  eombustion:  IleaUng,  ventilation;  furnaces;  nyebana  of  steam  heating; 
principal  systems  of  steam  boilen*. 

Technology:  Frodnction  of  pig  iron  in  the  blast  furnace;  kinds  of  pig  irou;  pro- 
duction of  wrought  iron  and  steel  by  varioos  procesBei^;  production  of  cast  steel; 
properties  of  wrought  iron;  hardening  of  steel;  other  technically  iini>ortant  metals 
and  alloys. 

Theoretical  study  of  machinery:  Theory  of  heat;  general  study  of  gases  and  wf 
ateamj  boilers  and  calculations  relating  thereto;  Bteam  engines  and  their  part»>; 
theory  of  single  and  double  link  motion;  various  kind^  of  link  motion;  valve  motion 
according  to  Grabner;  indicated  and  actual  power  of  single  and  compound  steam 
engines;  consumption  of  coal  and  steam;  theory  of  fly  wheels;  Porter's  and  Hofi- 
mann's  regulators;  elements  of  locomotive  construction;  relation  between  heating 
surfaces  and  grate  area;  cylinder  dimensions;  diameter  of  driving  wheels;  tractiun 
power;  friction;  number  of  axles;  arrangement  of  three- and  four«ylinder  compound 
locomotives;  brief  study  of  gas  and  petroleum  motors;  the  Diesel  motor;  testa  with 
the  6-horse-power  gas  motor  of  the  Technikum. 

Electro-technics:  Review  of  magnetism  and  electricity;  accumulators;  dynamo 
machiues;  transformers;  electro  motors;  systems  of  distribution. 

Waterworks  construction:  Experiments  in  water  measurements;  nietho«l  end  run- 
etniction  of  canals;  construction  of  dams  and  sluices. 

Mathematics:  Theory  of  surveying  plane  and  elevated  surfaces;  exercii*es  in 
leveling. 


The  work  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  terms  is  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding 
terms  in  the  school  for  machinists. 

Fourth  half-year  term :  Physics,  4;  mechanics,  6;  construction  work,  4;  technolt^y, 
2;  mathematics,  5;  drawing,  6;  electricity,  2;  electro-technics,  6;  construction  and 
management  of  electric  plants,  3;  chemistry,  2. 

Fifth  half-year  term:  Mathematics,  1;  mechanics,  6;  construction  work,  14;  electro* 
technics,  12;  chemistry,  8. 

Drawing:  Drawing  of  electro-technical  apparatus  and  of  component  parts  of  elec- 
trical plants  from  models,  sketches,  and  original  des^ns. 

A  synopsis  of  the  more  important  subjects  follows: 

Electricity:  Magnetism;  magnetic  field  of  an  electric  current;  solenoids;  electro- 
magnetism;  hysteresis;  magnetic  induction;  voltaic  induction;  self-induction; 
induction  in  material  conductors;  direct-current  machines;  methods  of  working 
commutators;  scheme  of  winding  for  armatures  and  fields  for  hi-  and  muitt-polar 
machines. 

Electro-technics:  The  absolute  mass  system;  measurements  of  resistance  by  varioos 
methods;  universal  galvanometer  of  Siemens  &  ilalske;  measurement  of  resistance 
to  insulation  of  various  substances;  insulation  of  completed  lighting  arrangementii, 
dynamo  machines,  transformers,  etc.;  methods  of  subsUtution;  indirect  determi- 
nation of  resistance  of  differential  galvanometer;  measuring  electro- motive  power; 
measuring  the  strength  of  currents;  construction  and  management  of  electric  plant-; 
systems  of  current  distribution;  systems  with  storage  batteries;  alternating  current 
systems  with  transformers;  detailed  designs  of  plants;  reflation  and  management 
of  the  central  station  for  light  and  power  distribution;  execution  of  complete  <lesigns 
for  such  plants;  various  technical  applications  of.  electricity;  calculation  of  direct- 
current  machines  and  motors;  theory  of  the  alternating  current;  self-induction  and 
capacity  of  an  alternating-current  circuit;  tension,  current  strength,  and  effect  of  the 
alternating  current;  theory  and  calculation  of  alternating-current  transformers;  poly- 
phase currents;  general  study  of  alternating-current  machines  and  motors;  measur- 
ing of  light;  determination  of  capacities;  m^uetic  measurement.^;  testing  of  tech- 
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nical  meaaaring  instruments;  examination  of  m>vaiiitilator»;  direct  and  alternating 
current  machines,  transfonncrs,  ami  moton'. 

Construction  and  management  of  electric  piantt;:  The  electric  potential;  potential 
difference;  the  electric  current;  resistance  of  conductors;  Ohm's  law;  Kirchhoff's 
propositiona;  Joule's  law;  arc  lamps;  calculation  of  conductors  with  branching-off 
currents;  calculation  of  graded  conductors;  closed  conduction;  graphical  treatment 
of  closed  ami  open  conduction;  numentus  practice  exerciaen;  insulation,  measuring^ 
and  ccmtrol  apporatua;  lightning  safeguania;  measuring  inatmmcnta;  registry  and 
signal  apparatus;  electrometer;  regulators;  accumulators;  exercises  in  designing 
particular  plants  for  manufactories,  dwelling  houses,  hotels,  public  building?,  etc., 
with  separate  machine  plants  or  connected  with  the  central  station. 

Construction  work:  The  most  important  gearings;  construction  of  gear  wheels; 
installation  of  fixtures;  complete  transmission  plants;  iron  construction  work  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  housing  of  transformers  and  electrical  conductors;  construction  of 
dynamo  machines  and  transformers;  drawing  and  designing  of  plana  for  electric  plants. 

Chemistry:  Qoalitative  analysis  with  reference  to  materials  used  in  electro- 
chemistry. 


Firet  lialf-year  term:  The  same  as  in  the  first  class  of  the  mechanical  division. 

Second  half-year  term :  The  same  as  in  the  second  class  of  the  mechanical  division. 

Third  half-year  term:  Physics,  4;  mineralogy,  1;  inoi^nio  chemistry,  5;  analytical 
chemistry,  4;  or^nic  chemistry,  3;  chemical  technology,  3;  laboratory,  16;  mathe- 
matics, 2;  machinery,  ,1. 

Fourth  half-year  term:  Physics,  3;  organic  chemistry,  5;  analytical  chemistry,  3; 
chemical  technology,  4;  laboratory,  16;  microscopy,  1.  Optional:  Elements  of  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus,  2;  gymnaatics,  2. 

A  synopsis  of  the  more  important  subjects  follows: 

Physics:  Electricity;  magnetism;  current  distribution;  electrolysis;  polarization; 
thermo-currontf;  magnetic  fields;  uses  of  the  electro- magnet  in  telegraphy;  Runtgen 
rays;  general  description  of  dynamo  machines  and  electric  motors,  telephones,  etc. 

Inorganic  chemistrj-:  Study  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds. 

Analytical  chemistry:  Qualitative  analysis;  experiments  by  the  students  with  VBxi- 
ous  gases  and  aolids;  volumetric  analysis;  technical  examination  of  products. 

Organic  chemistry:  Reactions;  analytical  and  synthetical  combinations,  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analyttis  of  elements;  ptudy  of  organic  chemical  substances;  aromatic 
combinations;  the  products  of  dry  distillation  of  tar  and  other  compounds  and  prop- 
erties. 

Cheinical  technology:  Examination  of  water;  filtration  of  water  for  drinking  and 
cooking  purposes;  necessary  attributes  of  water  for  the  various  technical  branches  of 
industry;  determining  the  hardness  of  water;  production  and  testing  of  various  acids 
and  ealtit;  production  of  chloride  of  lime;  pyrite  roasting;  metallurgy  of  iron;  high- 
furnace  process,  and  working  of  crude  iron;  steel;  wroi^ht  and  cattt  iron;  Bessemer 
process;  dyeing  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  ailk  goods,  and  the  neocs.>(ary  apparatus  and 
machines  for  these  dyeing  processes;  bleaching;  organic  and  inorganic  mordants; 
dyes;  fennentation. 

Machinery:  Cla-wificatifm  of- machines  into  motors,  transmission  and  working 
machines;  description  of  the  machine  plants  at  the  Technikum;  hydraulic  and 
caloric  motors;  methods  of  transmission;  general  methods  of  electrical  power  trans- 
mission; the  important  tool-making  machines;  filter  presses;  centrifugal  machines; 
pumjw,  etc. 

Laboratory:  (ieneral  reactions  in  qualitative  analysis;  simple  and  complex  anal- 
ysis; examination  of  chemical  products  and  raw  materials;  analysis  of  organic  ele- 
ments; exercises  in  microscopy. 
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The  institution  18  managed  by  a  Ixmrd  consisting  of  10  members. 

The  teat'liing  pci-sonnel  eonsist-i  of  a  director,  12  instructors,  and  6 
astiiutant  instructors.  The  attendance  during  the  school  year  1899-1900 
yra&  as  follows: 

In  the  department  for  the  building  trades,  115  regular  and  1-1  special 
students,  or  a  total  of  129;  machinery  construction  department,  130 
regular  students;  electro-technical  depaitment,  45  regular  students; 
chemical  department,  12  regular  students;  making  a  total  attendance 
of  30G  students  in  the  entire  institution.  Of  these,  253  pupila  bad 
entirely  or  pai*tly  completed  a  practical  apprenticeship  before  their 
entrance  into  the  school. 

Scholarships  amounting  to  1,575  francs  ($304)  were  given  to  22 
students  of  the  summer  term,  and  1,525  fi'ancs  ($294)  to  23  students  of 
the  winter  term.  The  school  received  books  and  other  contributions 
f rain  the  Government  and  from  private  firms  and  individuals. 

Numerous  excursions  are  made,  under  the  direction  of  instructoi^t, 
to  various  industrial  establishments  in  this  and  other  localities. 

A  special  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  electro-technics  for 
firemen  and  machinists  was  given  Sunday  afternoons  for  twelve  weeks 
during  the  winter  term,  45  persons  attending  this  course. 

Courses  in  the  elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  and  in 
gymnastic  exercises  were  given  as  optional  branches. 

After  the  examiniitions  held  in  March  and  August,  1899,  diplomas 
were  issued  as  follows:  In  the  department  for  the  building  trades,  14; 
machinery  construction  department,  14;  electro-technical  departmcDt, 
10;  chemical  department,  6;  making  a  total  of  44  graduates. 

SCHOOZ«  OF  ABTS  AKD  TBAI>ES,  7BEYBUBO. 

This  school  in  a  part  of  the  Industrial  Museum  of  the  Canton  of 
Freyburg.  It  has  two  divisions — a  technical  school  and  a  school  for 
apprentices. 

TECIIXIC.AL  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  the  technical  school  is  to  give  to  pupils,  in  addition  to 
a  certain  amount  of  practical  training  in  the  various  brancheti  of 
industrial  activity,  a  theoretical  instruction  equal  to  that  obtained  in 
a  regular  school  of  technology.  It  is  composed  of  four  distinct 
departments  as  follows:  A  department  for  machinery  construction, 
a  department  for  electro- technics,  a  department  for  builders,  and  a 
department  for  industrial  art. 

The  department  for  nukchinery  construction  aims  to  lit  pupils  for 
positions  as  master  niechanios,  foremen  of  machine  shops,  factory 
superintendents,  experts  in  the  installation  of  machinery,  mechanical 
draftsmen,  etc.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  four  years.  Thf 
following  table  shows  the  time  devoted  to  each  subject: 
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C  iDRSE  OP  STUDY  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  MACHINERY  CONSTRUCTION,  SCHOOL  OP 
ARTS  AND  TRADES,  FREYBURQ. 


SabjMts. 

Hour"  per  week. 

nnt 

term. 

term. 

Third 
term. 

Fourth 
term. 

Fifth 
term. 

Sixth 
term. 

Sev- 
enth 
term. 

Eighth 
term. 

2 
3 
S 

2 

2 

Arithmetic  

1 

1 

3 

4 

•2 

2 

e ,  2 

2  ,  8 
S  S 
2|  2 

4 



3 
» 

2 
1 
4 

4 

DrnTTttigr,  geometrical  and  projec- 

4 

4 

2 

8 
2 

12 
2 

12 

li 

10 

12 



CalculBS,  differential  and  Integral.. 

2 
2 

S 



3 

3 



2 

2 
3 

■I 

 1 1 



s 

3 

i            1  " 

■i 

2 

2 

1  1 

1 

5 

« 

« 

I 
1 

ao 

.............. ....... 

20 

20  20 

20 

as  I  20 

20 

43 

18  '  4S 

4» 

47  1  48 

49 

The  department  for  electro- technics  prepares  pupils  for  work  in  the 
various  branches  of  electrical  work,  such  as  designing  and  constructing 
electrical  machines  of  different  kinds,  installing  apparatus  for  electrical 
heating  and  lighting,  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  superintending 
work  of  electric  light  and  power  plants,  etc.  Pupils  of  this  school  fol- 
low the  same  course  as  those  in  the  school  for  machinery  construction 
daring  the  first  two  years.  During  the  remaining  two  years  they  pur- 
sue a  somewhat  different  course,  devoting  special  attention  to  vork  in 
physics  and  in  electro-technics.    The  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  ELECTRO-TECHNICS,  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 

AND  TRADES,  FKEYBURG. 


Subjects. 


French  language  

Arithmetic  

Algehra  

tieomctry  

Trlgonometiy  

Geometrj-,  descrtpUre  

Geometrr,  analytical  , 

phf  Nlrs  

Cbemlstrv  

GnllfgrapnT  

drawing,  free-hand  

Drawing,  geometrical  and  projec- 
tion   

Drawing,  technical  

Hechaoica   , 

Calculus,  difTercntlal  and  tntesral . . 

StaUcB»gimpbical  

Strength  of  materials  

Tcchnulogr  


Honrs  per  week. 


term. 


Second 
term. 


Third 
term. 


Fourth 
term. 


Fifth 
term. 


Sixth 
tenii. 


...1   8 


Sev- 
enth 
term. 


10 


F.lKhIh 
term. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IS  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  ELECTRO-TECHNICS,  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 
AND  TRADES,  FREYBURQ— Concluded. 


First  '  Second 
term,  i  tenn. 

Hours  per  week. 

Third  '  Fourth 
term.  term. 

Fiith 
term. 

Sixth 
term. 

Sev- 
enth 
term. 

Eighth 
term. 

i           1  1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

5 

"   "t 1  1 

S 
5 

 1 1 1 

3 
2 

4 

2 

4 

2 
2 

::::::::i::::::::':::::H  ' 

2 
1 
1 
20 

 1  

 i  

20  {  20 

20  1  20 

20 

20 

20 

43  1  48 

43  1  48 

48 

47 

62 

The  department  for  builders  provides  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  building  industry,  such  as  masonry,  carpentry,  stone- 
cutting-,  etc.  It  seeks  to  educate  pupils  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
architecture  and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  building  and  construction, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  positions  as  architects,  construction  engineers, 
contractors,  and  superintendents  of  construction  work.  The  course 
of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  3'ears,  one  of  which 
is  devoted  entirely  to  practical  work  in  the  shops  and  yards  of  the 
school.    The  course  of  study  follows: 


C01TRSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  DEPARTMNET  FOR  BUILDERS,  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  TRADES, 

FKEYBURO. 


Subjects. 

Hours  per  week. 

First 
term. 

Second 
term. 

Third 
term. 

Fourth 
term. 
(") 

FUth 
term. 

Sixth 
term. 
(") 

Seventh 
term. 

2 

2 

 t  

3 

2 

3 

4 

>  1 

4 

3 

1 

8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

 (  1  

1 

 1  1  

2 

 ' 1 

& 

6 

6 

5 

& 

4 

G 

5 

6 

3 

2 

4 

1  • 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

' 

2 



6 



4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

 1 

3 

4 

1 

'S 

1 

 !  



! 

:::::::: 

? 

36 

42 

40 
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The  departineut  for  industml  axt  offers  to  students  instruction  in 
such  branches  as  are  essential  to  the  practice  of  the  different  industrial 
arts,  more  particularly  the  work  of  sculptors,  lithographers,  engravers 
on  wood,  designers,  gla^s  stainers,  decorative  painters,  and  master 
draftsmen.    The  length  of  the  course  is  three  years. 

Below  arc  given  the  subjects  taught  and  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each: 

COURSE  OP  STUDV  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  INDUSTEIAL  ARTS,  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 

TRADES,  FREYBURG. 


Subjects. 


French  Innguage  

Arithmetic  

Chemktry  

Calligrapny  

Drawing,  geometrical  and  projection  . . . 

Drawing,  Tree-hftiid  

Modeling  (aculpton,  12  hours  per  week) 

Study  of  styles  

Shading  

Anatomy  

Drawing,  architectnml  

Perspective  

Drawing,  industrial  

Drawing  or  shop  work  


Total. 


Iltnirs  per  week. 


FirHt  ;  Second 
term,  term. 


Third 
term. 


60 


56 


Fourth 
term. 


Fifth  Sixth 
tenn.  term. 


14 


GO 


APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOL. 

By  a  system  of  piuctical  and  theoretical  instruction  the  apprentice- 
ship school  aims  to  prepare  pupils  for  efficient  work  as  skilled 
machinists,  masons,  stonecutters,  joiners,  cabinetmakers,  etc.  Only 
a  limited  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction,  the 
pupils  being  employed  chiefly  in  the  performance  of  actual  work  in 
the  shops  and  yards  belonging  to  the  school.  The  school  is  composed 
of  three  departments,  as  follows:  A  department  for  machinists,  a 
department  for  stonecutters  and  masons,  and  a  department  for  joiners 
and  cabinetmakers. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  short  course  in  hi'draulic  work  for 
those  who  desire  to  render  themsclres  competent  to  plan  and  superin- 
tend the  construction  of  dams  and  aqueducts,  drainage  works,  road- 
ways, etc. 

In  the  department  for  machinists  the  pupilfs  spend  four  days  each 
week  in  tlie  execution  of  practical  work  in  the  shops,  the  two  remain- 
ing da^'s  being  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction.  The  course  of  study 
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covers  four  years  and  is  ftpportioned  according  to  the  table  ^own 
beh>w: 


COL'KSE  OF  STL'DY  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  UACHIKIBTS.  SCHOOL  OF  AKTS  AND 

TRADES,  FBETBUBO. 


Bubjccte. 

Bonn  per  week. 

nrst 
term. 

Second 
term. 

Third 
term. 

Fourth 
term. 

ruui 

term. 

SUth 
tenn. 

Sev- 
enth 
term. 

lena. 

8 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
3 
2 

2 

3 
2 

2 

i 

4 
4 

Drawing,  geometrical  and  projec- 

tlon  

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

8 
2 

10 
S 

» 
S 

R 
> 

2 

40 
4 

40 

a 

40 

7 

40 

6 

40 
4 



40 
S 

2 
40 

6 

2 
1 

5S 

fiO 

68 

60  1  SB 

w 

» 

The  course  of  study  in  the  d^nrtment  for  stoneeatters  aad  masons 
covers  a  period  of  two  years,  and  is  }a^ly  i»actical  in  duracter. 
Only  a  few  hours  each  week  during  the  winter  months  are  giren  to 
theoretical  work.  The  apprentice  stonecutters  devote  four  days  per 
week  during  the  two  winter  semesters  and  their  entire  time  during 
the  summer  semester  to  work  in  the  yards.  The  apprentice  masons 
receive  theoretical  instruction  daring  one  semester  only.  Below  is 
given  a  list  of  the  subjects  constituting  the  theoretical  course  and  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each: 

THEOEIETICAL  COUBSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  DBPASTHSHl  FOR  8T0NECCTTEBS  AND 
UASONS,  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  TRADES,  FREYBUSO. 


Hounp«r  week. 


SabJecta 

Ftnl* 

tenn 

Second 
term 
(atua- 

mer). 

ThInJ 
term 
(winter). 

S 

a 

3 

4 

4 

4 

■ 

6 

3 

3 

14 

3 

18 

The  department  for  joiners  and  cabinetmakers  aims  to  educate  pujHls 
for-positions  as  masters  and  journeymen  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
carpentry  and  cabinetmaking  industries.  The  pupils  devote  four  days 
per  week  to  practical  work  in  the  shops  of  the  school  and  two  days 
to  theoretical  instmction.  The  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  is  four 
years. 
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COURSE  OP  STUDY  IN  THE  DSPARTUENT  FOR  JOINERS  AND  CABIXETMAEERS,  SCHOOL 
OF  ARTS  AND  TRADES,  FREYRURG. 


SubjeetH. 

Hours  per  week. 

First 
term. 

TSecona 
term. 

1  QlrQ 

„  . 
f  ourLu 
term. 

r  iFiQ 
term. 

SCT- 

entb 
tenu. 

Eighth 
tenn. 

S 
2 

4 

b 

2 
2 

4 

& 

2 

s 

8 

5 
2 

2 

4 

S 
S 

2 

Drawing,  geometric*!  and  projec- 

3 
S 
2 
2 
1 

3 
6 
2 
2 
1 

3 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 

8 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
46 

i 

40 

2 
40 

2 
44 

42 

44 

40 

44 

.  Total  

U 

60 

66 

60 

« 

60 

56 

«0 

The  school  for  hydraulic  experts  {ecole  de  digueurs  et  draineurs)^ 
which  is  annexed  to  the  school  of  agriculture,  but  which  is  considered 
a  division  of  the  school  of  arts  and  trades,  prepares  pupils  for  the 
supervision  and  construction  of  dams  and  drainage  works,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  roadways,  etc.  It  also  educates  persons  for  positions  as 
superintendents  of  cantonal  and  municipal  roads.  The  theoretical 
course  comprises  six  months  of  study,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  pupils  devote  two  months  more  to  practice  in  various  kinds  of 
hydraulic  and  eailhwork  construction  under  the  direction  of  competent 
instructors.  The  studies  constituting  the  theoretical  coui*8e  and  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  given  to  each  are  as  follows: 

Course  ia  common  for  drainera  and  conBtructora  of  dams,  etc :  Geometrical  draw- 
ing, 4;  fr66-handdrawii%,4;  technical  drawing,  10;geolc^,  2;  surveying  and  levelii^ 
8;  bookkeeping,  1;  estimatee  of  work,  etc,  5;  totid,  34. 

Special  work  for  drainers:  General  agricultare,  3;  technology  and  drainage,  10; 
total  hours  for  all  etndies,  47. 

Si>ecial  work  for  constructors  of  dams,  etc.:  Hydraulics,  4;  study  of  dam  construc- 
tion, 2;  study  of  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  4;  study  of  water-course  laws,  2;  study  of 
tools  and  materials,  2;  total  for  all  studies,  48. 

Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  instruction  in  gymnastics  for 
students  of  all  divisions  who  desire  to  take  iMirt. 

Special  courses  are  provided  for  persons  desiring  to  become  teachers 
of  drawing  in  schools.  These  courses  are  held  during  the  sumner 
months  of  each  year  and  comprise  alternately  a  general  course  of 
about  throe  months'  duration  in  drawing  and  modeling  as  applied  to 
the  industrial  ai'ts,  and  a  higher  course,  lasting  about  four  months,  iu 
designing  for  architectural  and  machine  construction  work.  The 
number  of  students  admitted  to  tliese  courses  is  limited  to  15.  These 
must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  are  selected  from  among  the  most 
proficient  of  those  who  present  themselves  for  examination.  The 
tuition  fee  is  20  francs  ($3.86)  for  each  course. 
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A  contract  of  apprenticeship  must  he  entered  into  by  those  who 
dcijire  adinii^:^ion  to  the  apprenticeijhip  !>c-hool. 

The  cost  of  tuition  to  pupiLs  of  the  school  is  as  follows:  Department 
for  machinery  construction  and  department  for  electro-technics,  20 
francs  ($3.86)  per  term,  to  pupils  pursuing  the  theoretical  course 
alone  and  40  francs  ($7.72)  to  those  taking  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  branches;  department  for  builders  and  department  for  indus- 
trial ai-ts,  20  francs  ($3.80)  per  term.  Pupils  of  the  apprenticeship 
school  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  30  francs  ($5.79)  on  entering.  The 
winter  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  and  cQntinues  until 
the  end  of  March.  The  summer  term  opens  on  the  second  Monday  in 
April  and  closes  about  the  last  of  July.  This  allows  two  weeks  of 
vacation  in  the  theoretical  course  at  Easter  and  about  eight  weeks  in 
August  and  September.  There  is  also  a  vac-ation  of  one  week  daring' 
the  Christmas  holidays.  Work  in  the  shops  is  suspended  during  three 
days  at  New  Year,  the  afternoon  of  Mardi  gras,  three  days  at  Easter, 
the  day  following  Whitsunday,  and  two  weeks  in  August  or  September. 

In  the  theoretical  course  the  daily  session  lasts  from  8  a.  m.  in 
winter  and  from  7  a.  m.  in  summer  until  7  p.  m.,  with  an  intermis- 
Hion  of  two  hoars  at  noon,  and  with  shorter  recesses  at  10  a.  m.  and 
4  p.  m. 

The  shopwork  Ijegins  at  7  a.  m.  in  summer  and  winter  and  continues 
until  6.30  p.  m.,  with  one  and  a  half  hours  intermission  at  noon,  and 
with  short  rests  at  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  On  Satui*day  evenings  work 
is  suspended  at  6  o'clock. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  public  examinations  are  held,  in  which  all 
pupils  of  the  school  are  required  to  take  part,  and  at  which  are  exhib- 
ited the  work  executed  during  the  terai.  Each  pupil  receives  at  this 
time  a  certificate  showing  the  progress  he  has  made  in  his  studies. 
Pupils  who  have  successfully  completed  the  coui-se  of  studj'  in  any  of 
the  divisions  of  the  technical  school  are  granted  a  diploma. 

The  total  expense  of  maintaining  the  school  in  1899  was  o2,230 
francs  ($10,080);  the  subsidies  received  were  17,550  franca  ($3,387) 
from  the  Federation,  and  28,720  francs  ($5,543)  from  other  sources — 
communes,  Canton,  etc. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  technical  school  in  the  year  1898-99 
was  54 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOLS. 

In  selecting  schools  of  this  class  for  individual  description,  one  has 
been  taken  which  is  devoted  purely  to  the  art  industries,  namely,  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art  in  Geneva,  and  one  in  which  both  art  and 
other  industries  are  taught,  or  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Art  School  in 
Bern.  It  is  believed  that  these  two  schools  are  sufficient  to  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  industrial  art  instruction  in  Switzerland. 
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OANTONAI.  SCHOOI.  OF  INDUSTBIAI.  ABTS,  aENBVA. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1876.  It  is  a  cantoiial  institution,  and 
has  received  a  national  subsidy  since  1884.  Its  object  is  to  give  pupils 
a  thorough  training  in  the  following  branches  of  industrial  arts; 
Decorative  sculpturing  in  the  building  trade,  molding  and  retouching 
in  plaster,  stone  and  marble  sculpturing,  wood  carving,  artistic  gold- 
smithing,  bronze  work,  artistic  wrought-iron  work,  xylogi-aphy, 
cci-amics  and  decorative  painting,  and  painting  on  enamel. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  are  divided  into  two  classes:  Regular  and 
speciftl  pupils.  Regular  pupils  are  thoHC,  who  take  a  complete  course 
in  any  of  the  arts  taught  at  the  school.  They  are  required  to  follow 
the  regular  programme  of  studies  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  to 
perform  all  the  practical  work  pertaining  to  the  particular  profession 
which  they  desire  to  enter.  Special  pupils  ai*e  apprentices,  working- 
nion,  or  other  persons  engaged  in  the  arte  or  manufactures,  who  take 
special  work  at  certain  hours. 

Following  is  the  pi*ogramme  of  instruction  in  the  various  classes: 

Figure  modeling:  Application  of  pupil's  knowletlge  of  drawing  to  modeling; 
copying  from  casta  of  the  human  head  in  low  and  high  relief  and  in  the  round;  study 
of  antique  fragments,  the  iiiaHters,  and  molds  from  nature;  application  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  anatomy;  copying  from  parts  of  the  human  body;  ostetjlogy 
and  myology;  copying  from  groups  of  models  in  bas-relief  or  round  boFS  with  special 
reference  to  each  pupil's  ocoupntion;  makmg  reduced  or  enlat;gcd  copies  from  plaster 
fOrrto,  printf),  or  photographs;  similar  exerciscswith  modilications  intended  to  famil- 
iarize the  pupil  with  the  principles  of  composition;  study  of  anatomical  proportions, 
draperies,  and  animals;  styles  of  decorative  figures;  study  of  figures  from  living 
models;  studies  baaed  on  examples  taken  from  the  masters;  models  in  round  boss  or 
bas-relief  intended  to  be  reproduced  in  bronze,  marble,  wooii,  etc.;  retouching  plaster 
casts;  comi>osition  of  industrial  art  objects. 

Ornamental  modeling:  Copying  from  models  in  all  styles  of  relief;  enlargemeiita 
and  reductions;  retouching  in  plaster,  cut  moldings  and  the  principal  ornaments  ai 
applied  to  architectural  decoration;  composition  from  various  kinds  of  styles  and 
from  drawings  by  the  masters  of  all  ages  as  adapted  to  the  particular  trade  or  art  of 
each  pupil;  retouching  of  plaster  casts  of  model  and  mold  cwmpositions,  with  a  view 
to  their  execution;  composition  of  decorative  groupings  and  pieces,  and  applications 
to  the  various  branches  of  industrial  art  (bron:te  work,  chasing,  wood,  stone,  and 
marble  sculpturing,  wrought-iron  work,  and  ceramics);  flowers  and  leaves  from 
nature. 

Ceramics  and  decoration:  Instmction  in  picture  decoration  as  applied  to  ceramics; 
industrial  drawing  and  painting  on  paper,  canvas,  and  cloth;  studies  from  nature 
(sketches  and  water  colors) ;  study  of  the  different  styles  of  ornamentation  of  former 
times;  copying  or  arrangement  of  a  given  style  by  the  aid  of  documents;  exercises  in 
decorative  composition  by  the  aid  of  given  copies  and  particularly  by  the  aid  of  copies 
niade  from  obser^-ation  or  studies  from  nature  made  by  the  pupils;  composition  and 
decorative  styles  as  applied  to  various  objects  and  executed  on  different  materials, 
such  as  crockery,  porcelain  (plates,  vases,  dishes,  etc.),  eilk,  screens,  panels,  woolen 
tapestries,  colored  cloth,  and  various  articles  on  which  decorative  and  industrial 
patterns  are  made  by  impressions;  aquarelle  and  water-color  painting;  painting  on 
porcelain  and  crockery,  enamel,  semivitrified  <wckery,  crude  enamel  and  cnide  <:lay; 
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the  different  proceases  of  ceramic  p^ting;  knowledge  of  nuUerula;  the  vwioiu  clays 
and  their  properties,  semivitrified  crockery  ware,  metallic  oxides  and  t^eir  deriva- 
tives, the  enamels,  and  the  materials  employed  in  ceramic  decoration;  executing 
designs  in  clay  or  other  materials  used  in  ceramics,  by  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel; 
laboratory  work  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses  of  raw  materials,  and  in 
makir^  experimeiiL<9  relating  to  the  technique  of  ceramics. 

Chasing:  Study  oE  chasing  on  steel,  iron,  bronze,  and  the  precious  metale;  study 
of  repousad  work;  burin,  and  its  relation  to  chasing;  figures  and  ornaments,  used  in 
lai^  and  small  pieces  of  jewelry,  and  gold  and  fdlver  smithing;  retouching  and 
chasing  of  casts  (original  and  remolded) . 

.  Stone  and  wood  carving:  Klementary  inatmction  in  stone  and  wood  scnlptaring; 
knowledge  of  the  tools  used  in  working  on  different  materials,  snch  as  soft  and  hard 

stone,  wood  and  marble ;  intitruction  in  rough  cutting  from  full-sized  models;  practical 
course  relating  to  figures;  coutinuation  of  work  in  carving  ornaments  on  stone;  rough- 
cutting  figure,  busts,  and  statuettes  of  stone;  graded  work  in  wood,  ornamental  and 
figure  carving;  decorative  carving  of  ornaments  in  high  relief  for  the  decoration  erf 
buildings;  carving  figures  and  ornaments  in  marble;  rough  catting  with  enlargement 
or  reduction  of  the  size  ot  models;  wood  carving  for  furniture  and  large  decor^ons; 
car\'ingof  figures  and  ornaments  on  stone,  marble,  and  wood;  execution  of  models 
made  by  the  pupils. 

Xylography:  Preliminary  studies;  tone  plates;  cutting  of  lines,  etc.;  making  fac- 
similes of  pen,  crayon,  or  water-color  drawings;  interpretation  of  drawii^  and  of 
photograplis  taken  from  paintings  or  drawings  of  the  masters;  making  wood  engrav- 
ings of  drawings  executed  by  the  pupils. 

Fainting  on  enamel:  Grinding  colors;  painting  on  clay;  painting  nnder  flux; 
application  of  these  processes  in  reproducing  engranngs,  photographs,  etc.;  grinding 
of  enamels;  preparation  of  copper;  enameling  on  copper;  Limoges  enameling;  painted 
gold  work;  open-work  enameling;  cloisonne  enameling;  laid-gold  wcwk,  and  enamel- 
ing connected  with  variona  other  processes. 

Artistic  wrought-iron  work:  Practical  instruction  concerning  the  tools  used  in 
workshops  for  wrought-iron  work ;  bellows,  forges,  drilling  machines,  lathes,  hammers, 
vises,  bench  tools,  files,  etc.  Study  of  the  different  kinds  of  iron,  cast  iron  and  steel, 
coals,  and  carbons;  first  elements  of  foiling  irou  and  steel;  soldering  and  forge  work; 
metho<ls  of  filing;  principles  of  adjusting,  drilling  and  turning  <^  iron;  arrange- 
ment of  tools,  gravers,  chisels,  augers,  etc.;  tempering  of  steel;  fitting  and  mounting; 
sheet-iron  repoused  work,  such  as  leaves  and  other  objects;  execution  of  work  and  (A 
objects  of  art  requiring  exerrise  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  foige,  file,  latlie,  etc. 

A  course  of  16  lectures  on  the  history  and  the  various  styles  of  art 
is  given  during  the  year.  Studies  arc  also  made  of  the  different  proc- 
esses of  molding,  such  as  excavated  molds,  broken  casts,  etc. 

The  numbei'  of  houi-s  per  week  de^•oted  to  each  branch  of  instrae- 
tion  is  as  follows:  Course  in  figure  drawing,  24  hooirs  for  men  and  12 
hours  for  women;  architectural  and  perspective  drawing,  12  hours; 
ornamental  designing,  12  hours;  modeling  and  retouching  in  plaster, 
24  hours;  ceramics  and  decoration,  18  hours  for  men  and  12  hours  for 
women;  chasing,  48  hours;  engraving  on  metal,  7  hours;  stone  and 
wood  carving,  24  hours;  xylography,  36  hours;  painting  on  enamel, 
24  hours;  artistic  wrought-iron  work,  36  hours  for  day  course  and  12 
hours  for  evening  course  for  men;  history  of  art  and  styles  (16  lec- 
tures); molding  in  plaster,  48  hours. 

The  number  of  instructors  employed  in  the  school  is  14. 
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In  order  to  be  admitted  as  regular  pupils,  persons  must  be  at  least 
14^  ye&Ts  of  age  and  must  bare  attended  for  two  years  the  industrial 
school  of  Geneva  or  possess  an  equivalent  education.  Irregular  or 
special  pupils,  before  being  admitted,  must  show  that  they  possess  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  capacit}'^  for  following  with  profit  the  course 
which  they  desire  to  pureue.  The  admission  of  all  such  pupils  must 
be  approved  by  the  supervisory  commission.  Instruction  is  gratui- 
tous, but  pupils  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  tools  and  all  materi- 
als used  in  their  work. 

The  school  year  begins  with  the  first  week  in  August  and  continues 
until  the  end  of  June.  The  daily  sessions  last  from  6  a.  m.  in  summer 
and  from  8  a.  m.  in  winter  till  8  p.  m.,  with  one  hour's  intermission  at 
noon.  During  the  winter  a  course  in  artistic  wrought-iron  work  is 
given  in  the  evening. 

The  school  possesses  a  collection  of  models  for  the  use  of  students, 
a  museum  of  industrial  art  objects,  such  as  bi-onzes,  gold  work,  ceram- 
ics, artistic  ironwork,  etc.,  a  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  articles  made  in 
the  school,  and  a  library. 

TSADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL,  BERN. 

The  trade  school  {Ilandwerkcrschule)  founded  in  1824  by  master- 
workmen  of  Bern,  and  the  industrial  art  school  {Kfinstschule)  founded 
in  1869  by  the  artists'  association,  were  merged  into  one  school,  by 
permission  of  the  Federal  Government,  on  July  5,  1899.  Althougli 
the  trade  school  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  might  have  continued 
alone,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  industrial  art  school  made  a 
change  necessary  because  not  onl^'  was  there  a  lack  of  room,  but  an 
increase  in  its  subsidy  was  conditioned  on  this  change.  To  this  end 
the  establishment  of  a  common  course  of  industrial  art  instruction  for 
both  schools  was  agreed  upon  in  September,  1898,  and  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1899.  The  new  institution  enables  instructors  to 
devote  themselves  to  individual  subjects  with  better  results. 

This  school  has  the  following  divisions:  An  industrial  art  school, 
trade  courses  for  handicraftsmen,  an  industrial  continuation  school, 
and  a  special  drawing  school  for  teachers. 

The  new  institution  began  its  sessions  October  1,  1890. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  industrial  continuation  school  mu^^t 
have  satisfied  the  common  school  requirements.  Applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  trade  courses  must  have  completed  the  course  J>rescribed 
for  the  industrial  continuatiou  .school.  The  industrial  art  division  is 
intended  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  or  are  engaged 
in  art  industries.  There  is  also  an  art  class  for  amateurs.  The  fourth 
division  offers  a  special  course  in  drawing  intended  for  teachers  of 
drawing  and  for  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  as  teachers. 
Girls  are  also  admitted  to  this  institution. 
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A  tuition  fee  of  0  francs  (SI. 16)  per  winter  term  is  chai-ged  iu  the 
continuation  i^chool  and  trade  courses,  and  of  10  fmncs  ($1.93)  in 
the  induritrial  ai-t  school.  A  fee  of  10  francs  ($1.93)  is  charged  pupils 
of  the  industrial  continuation  school  and  the  trade  courses  who  also 
take  the  evening  class  of  the  industrial  art  school.  Instruction  in  the 
school  for  drawing  teachers  is  gratuitous.  A  fee  of  20  francs  ($3.86) 
per  course  is  charged  in  the  art  classes. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  industrial  art  school  and  the  hours  per 
week  devotetl  to  each  arc  as  follows: 

PnijectioD  drawing,  study  «f  tthading  and  perspevtive,  3;  lectures  and  inustratioiis 
on  the  theory  of  persi>ective,  1;  drawii^  figures  and  ornaments  from  plaster  casts, 
in  pencil,  crayon,  India  ink,  etc.,  12;  architectural  drawing,  4;  study  of  styles  and 
orders,  4;  exercises  in  sketching  and  the  laws  of  perspective,  4;  reproduction  in 
pencil  and  in  water  colors  of  objects  of  industrial  art,  3;  designing,  12;  drawing  ami 
designing  for  plastic  work,  13;  modeling  in  clay,  gypsum,  and  wax,  practical  work 
in  wood  carving,  leather  engraving  and  embossing  and  chasing,  13;  landscape  and 
figure  sketching  and  painting  from  nature  (art  class),  13;  pencil  and  crayon  drawing 
from  living  human  models,  S;  drawing  and  painting  flowers  for  needlework  and  on 
porcelain,  4;  history  of  art,  2. 

In  the  trade  courses  special  classes  are  formed  for  the  following 
trades  and  groups  of  trades:  Masons,  stonecutters,  potters,  etc.;  car- 
l>enters  and  joiners;  wood  model  makers;  cabinetmakers  and  wood 
turners;  locksmiths;  blacksmiths  and  wagon  makers;  tinsmiths;  ma- 
(^hinists,  instrument  makers,  and  electricians;  grainers  and  niarblers; 
Icttcrers;  gardeners;  compositors  and  pressmen.  The  courses  are  as 
follows: 

Arcliitectural  drawing  (stone  work) :  Instruction  is  given  according  to  the  various 
trades  and  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  Masons  arc  instructed  in  drawing  brick  bonds, 
details  of  doors  and  windows,  eocle  plans  and  facade  details  according  to  scale;  stone 
cutttirs  are  taught  detail  work  of  windows,  doors,  stairs,  balconies,  and  pedestals 
according  to  scale,  and  ait^tone  construction;  marble  workers  are  taught  profile 
work  of  the  capitals  of  columns,  tombstone  work,  etc. 

Architectural  drawing  (woodwork):  Building  experts,  carpenters  and  joineisare 
ju!-tnictetl  in  the  drawing  of  sections  of  parts  of  buildings  and  of  entire  buildings, 
and  drawing  in  reference  to  roof  and  stair  constmction  in  wood  and  stone,  Joinery 
details,  etc. 

Modeling  in  wood:  This  includes  theory  of  different  classes  of  roofs,  constmction 
of  stairs,  sketching  of  models,  making  models  of  parts  of  roofs,  towers,  and  stairs. 

Locksmithing:  This  consists  of  a  preparatory  course  in  drawing  and  studying  vari- 
ous simple  objects  produced  in  this  trade,  and  a  technical  course  in  which  instruction 
is  given  in  drawing  fittings  for  columns,  8upi>orts  and  roo^  locks,  blinds,  etc,  from 
models;  and  designing  sections  of  iron  windows  and  doors,  glass  roo&,  etc.,  from 
specifications. 

Tinsmithing:  Beginners  are  instructed  in  drawing  simple  objects  from  models,  such 
as  cylindera,  tiones,  and  pyramids.  Those  who  are  farther  advanced  take  up  hexa- 
gons and  octagons,  cornices,  oval  forms,  and  other  objects  of  the  tinsmith's  tnwie 
after  specifications  and  models. 

(  training  and  marbling:  Exercises  are  given  in  graining  and  marbling  first  in  crayon 
in  order  to  learn  the  grains  of  different  kinds  of  wood  and  marble,  and  afterwardn  ia 
colors. 
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Machinists'  trade:  The  ingtruction  relates  to  the  various  kinds  of  bchswb,  screw- 
threads  and  fittingB,  nuts  and  bolts;  drawing  simple  parts  of  uiat'-lunes  from  models; 
eketching  of  eimple  machine  parts  and  making  drawings  from  aketches  uf  nia*.':hiiic» 
and  parts  of  machines;  explanation  of  the  gearings  need  in  the  tranemiseion  of  power; 
drawing  wall  brackete,  couplings,  etc.;  making  drawings  of  various  tooln;  explana- 
tion of  toothed  wheels  and  their  applications;  the  construction  of  spur-toothed  and 
conical  wheels;  screw  and  wheel  movements;  eketching  machine  tools  and  parts  of 
the  same;  drawings  from  sketches. 

Instrament  making:  Preparing  classified  list  of  materials  nsed;  construction  of 
threads  and  of  screws;  sketching  and  drawing  from  models;  drawing  apparatus  of 
various  kinds,  parts  nf  machines;  detail  drawings  of  apiiaratus  and  machinej=. 

Biacksmithing  and  wagon  making:  Study  of  the  different  parts  and  of  the  con- 
struction of  wagons;  drawing  frames  and  plain  bodies,  with  special  explanation 
regarding  the  preparation  and  joining  of  wood,  which  is  carried  out  partly  by  pri;c- 
tical  work  according  to  scale. 

Furniture  designing  and  interior  finishings:  Sketching  and  detail  drawing  of  iiiet^ 
of  furniture  from  models  and  objects;  designing  complete  furnishings  an<l  decora- 
tions for  rooms  with  various  styles  of  ceilings  and  wainscoting. 

Lettering;  Copying  Roman  letters  in  various  forms  and  stylcf'.  Decorative  paint- 
inj?.  This  is  almost  wholly  ornamental,  Ijeginncrs  jwiinting  from  simple  <>l)ject9  and 
advanced  pupils  making  their  own  sketches,  which  are  then  developed  in  technical 
form. 

Printing:  The  course  for  compositors'  apprentices  covers  4  years.  During  the  first 
and  second  years  the  following  work  is  taken  up:  The  history  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  arningement  of  a  printing  establishment,  type  and  tools,  grades  of  type,  com- 
position, imposing,  and  emptying  forms,  and  all  the  technical  details  of  comiKisition, 
such  as  punctuation,  spacing,  sentence  structore.  paragraphing,  tabulating,  and  the 
headings,  footnotes,  tables  of  contents,  etc.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  the 
following  work  is  taken  up;  Arrangement  of  styles,  theory  and  practice  of  printing, 
proportion  and  symmetry,  titular  composition,  sucli  as  spacing,  punctuation,  division 
of  space,  selection  of  type,  etc.;  various  forma  of  printing  menus,  cards,  pro- 
grammes, etc. 

The  course  for  pressmen's  apprentices  embraces  the  following  w^ork:  Color  priiit- 
uig,  inelu,ding  ink,  rollers,  paper,  conditloDS  of  temperature,  impression;  details  of 
producing  and  handling  rollers,  printing  of  illustrations  of  different  styles,  such  as 
depressed,  raised,  and  surface  or  flat  printing;  history  of  the  art  of  wood  engraving 
up  to  the  present  time;  setting  up  of  power  arrangements;  planing  the  blocks,  vari- 
ous preparing  methods,  explanation  of  various  technical  tenns;  cutting  out  and 
pasting  on  cuts,  instruction  in  materials  used  in  illustration  printing,  pai)er,  colors, 
rollers,  machines;  explanation  of  three  and  four  color  printing;  producing  and 
handling  of  coloreil  plates. 

Courses  are  also  given  in  gardening  and  sun'eying. 

Following  is  the  courMe  in  the  industrial  continuation  school: 

Bookkeeping,  business  forma  and  arithmetic;  French  languid,  with  reading, 
grammar,  conversaUon  and  composition;  German  language,  including  grammar  and 
penmanship;  algebra  and  trigonometry;  physics;  experimental  chemistry  and  study 
of  materials;  history  and  geography  of  Switzerland;  freehand  drawing,  drawing  from 
plaster  casts,  technical  and  geometrical  drawing,  object  drawing,  and  perspective 
drawing. 

The  drawing^  school  for  teatthers  provider  instruction  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

Belief  drawing  from  casts,  drawing  from  nature,  blackboard  exercises,  style, 
technical  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  and  sketching  of  various  objectSf^  i 
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The  affairs  of  the  school  are  directed  hj  a  commission  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  councils  of  the  Canton,  the  commune,  the  city, 
and  the  supervising  board  of  the  trade  school. 

The  total  number  of  instructors  in  this  school  is  69.  Thp  attend- 
ance on  January  1,  1900,  was  1,061,  of  whom  946  wore  males  and  116 
females.  Of  these  pupils,  659  had  a  prinuirj  school  education  and 
^02  had  a  higher  school  training.  The  number  of  apprentices  \ras 
721,  the  number  of  journeymen  255,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
teachers'  class  and  thpse  without  definite  occupation  S5.  Following  m  a 
table  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  thia  school  for  1899  and  1900: 

BECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDrTUBEB  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART  SCHOOL,  BEBX. 

ISBO  AND  im 


Itonu. 


Tntde 
Bchool, 
18». 


Art  aebool, 
ISMt. 


Trade  and 
tndwtffal 
utKhool, 
1900. 


CoDtribatlons  of  the  Confederation  

ContribuiiouH  of  the  Canton  

Contributions  of  tbo  municlpalltr  

Contributions  from  corponitioiuftnd  prlvato  Indlvlduala. 

Interest  on  capital  

Tuition  fecfl,  etc  


CI, 614 
1,467 
1,S05 
68 
125 
1,448 


2,7TO 
886 

116 
77 
193 


S3,  IK 

3. 551 
2.  Ml 
174 

203 
1,640 


'  Total  Income . 


6,217 


4.864 


11.184 


BxrEXDirrREa. 


OcnciHl  aitminfstnition  

Printing  and  advertiserocntii . 

Light  and  heat  

Furniture  

Articles  used  in  teaching  

Stilurlea  

OlenninK  and  meintcnanco 

Living  models  ^ . . . 

Rent  

Other  articles  


174 
SS2 
926 
77 
676 
4, 101 
97 
48 


116 
IM 
809 

289 
VJ 

S,088 
88 
S7 


S18 


290 
386 
],23S 

aw 
m 

6.996 
I3& 
14& 
270 

m 


Total  expenditures . 


8.M9 


11,184 


TRADE  SCHOOLS  AND  APPRENTICESHIP  SHOPS. 

These  schools  are  mostly  devoted  to  individual  trades,  although 
some,  such  as  the  building-trades  and  metal-working  schools,  teach  a 
number  of  related  trades.  The  trade  schools  selected  for  individual 
description  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  occupations,  and  these  are 
followed  by  a  description  of  the  municipal  apprenticeship  shops  at 
Bern. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BTIIXDXira  TBADBS,  QBNXVA. 

This  school,  known  as  the  ^cole  de  Metiers^  owes  iU  existence  to  a 
cantonal  kw  passed  October  19,  1895.  As  its  name  implies,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school  is  to  train  men  for  the  building  trades.  The  course 
of  instruction  lasts  three  years,  but  during  the  last  year  the  pupils  are 
required  to  work  in  outside  shops  and  yards  under  the  supervision  of 
the  school. 

The  school  year  begins  August  1  and  ends  July  1,  and  is  divided 
into  a  winter  and  a  summer  term.    The  theoroUcal  couches  take  up 
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irom  10  to  21  hours  per  week  and  the  practical  courses  from  28  to  45 
hours  per  week.  The  theoretical  instruction  generally  begins  Octo- 
ber 1  and  ends  April  1,  thus  allowing  the  rest  of  the  year  to  1^  devoted 
entirely  to  practical  work. 

The  scliool  is  divided  into  three  departments,  viz,  one  for  carpentry, 
joinery,  and  cabinetmaking;  one  for  masonry  and  stonccutting;  and 
one  for  tinsmithing  and  plumbing. 

The  age  of  admission  is- 14  years,  and  candidates  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination to  show  that  they  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  education. 
Tuition  is  free  for  Swiss  citizens;  foreigners  pay  50  francs  ($9,65)  per 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  department  the  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  each  subject: 

COL'RSE  OF  STUDY  IN  EA.CH  DEPARTUENT,  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUILDIXG  TRADES, 

GENEVA. 

DEPAB-mBlira'  FOK  GAJBPBIITEIM,  AND  OATOraCTnUKIiBS. 


gufcjccts. 

Honn  per  week,  stunmcr 
tenn. 

Houn  per  week,  winter 
teno. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fiirt 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

41 
4 

40 

f  62 
;  a4 

f  a4B 
1  a4 

}  . 

6 

2 
1 
4 

2 

3 

f  bZ? 
\  «29 
;  b2 

\  09 

033 

J 

2 

.2 

8 

2 
8 

□  2 

}  

2 
3 

f  68 
64 

"2 

f  61 

^  *"! 

03 
64 

2 
62 

1  1 

hbpamtsibivt  vom  lusons  as9  sTONScnrrTBRB. 

4-1 
4 

37 
2 

28 
6 
2 
4 
4 
2 
S 

27 
2 
S 

(■40 

2 
2 
3 

 t 

French  aud  imaging  

2 
B 
3 
S 

2 
3 

1 

Stereolomy  

8 
4 

4 

2 
2 

DEPABTXKNT  FOR  TINSMITIIfl  AND  PlitnOBBBS. 

44 
4 

2S 
6 
2 
4 
4 
2 
3 

27 
2 
3 

(-40 

2 
•2 
8 

2 
8 
S 

2 
3 
8 
4 

1 
4 



2 
2 

a  For  cabin  elmaken*. 

frFoi  carpenters  and  Jolaera. 


cFor  carpenters  and  Joiners:  ahopwork  In  private  Bb<^>s. 
d Sbopwork  In  private  shopa.  ' 
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The  t'oui*sc  of  instiiiction  in  the  eaipentei's,  joiners,  and  cabinet- 
makenj'  dcpailment  U  as  follows: 

Fin-t  year  (for  all  pupils):  Shopwork — Study  of  tools  ajid  of  woods,  preparing 
woode,  Hnishing  and  joiniug;  exercises  in  connection  with  simple  objects;  various 
pieces  of  work  made  from  moclela.  All  work  done  by  the  pnpits  is  drawn  in  full  size 
or  to  a  reilnced  scale,  either  in  the  shop  or  daring  the  drawing  lessons.  Dmwing — 
Elements  of  sketching  and  free-hand  drawing  with  special  reference  to  the  traile  of 
the  pnpil.  Building — Elements  of  the  science  of  building;  the  ground,  the  principal 
materials  and  their  usef>;  plans  of  the  different  parts  of  the  building;  Ij^nnipg  of  the 
study  of  a  building.  Deecriptive  geometry — Representations  of  lines,  pnrfece?,  and 
solidti  in  projection;  simple  intersections.  Ornamental  drawing  of  georaetriral  fi^rures. 
Mathematics — Geometry,  arithmetic,  mensuration  of  eurfacefiand  volumes;  pnjblema 
relating  to  building  construction.  Pupils  w^ho  are  not  prepare<l  in  the«?  studies  review 
during  the  first  months  of  the  term.  Pupils  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  may  be 
exempted  from  mathematics  on  parsing  an  examination  therein.  Other  subjects  are 
French,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

Second  year  (for  carpenters  and  joiners):  Shopwork — Continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  first  year;  making  of  models  relating  to  stereotomy;  various  exercises  in  car- 
pentry and  joinery;  doors,  windows,  closets,  stairs,  iron  fittings;  nieasnrenieuts, 
estimating  the  value  of  work;  making  working  drawings  and  drawings  on  a  r<_*diice(l 
scale;  competitive  execution  by  pupils  of  various  pieces  of  work.  Drawing — Tech- 
nical drawing  of  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  in  relation  to  the  lessons  in  building 
construction,  to  objects  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  to  be  made  by  the  pupils;  tracings; 
exercises  in  sketching.  Building — Continuation  of  the  courses  of  the  first  year;  prin- 
ciples of  statics.  Carpentry — Section  initting;  bevel  or  miter  sections;  working  draw- 
ings; sections  of  slanting  rafters;  complete  working  drawings  of  a  roof;  const  ruction 
of  a  model  of  the  same;  introduction  to  stonecuttiug;  sections  and  intersectioai  of 
coiic3  and  cylinders.  Physics  and  chemistry — Elementary-  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation to  building  materials;  structure  and  composition  of  these  materials,  effect  of 
atniopphere  on  them.    French,  singing,  gymnastics. 

Pecond  year  (for  cabinetmakers) :  Shopwork — Joints  of  moldings,  frames;  ijanelsi, 
angular  and  curved;  small  pieces  of  ordinary  furniture,  of  deal,  and  of  hard  wood; 
working  drawings,  plans,  and  sections;  projections  of  various  pieces  of  farniture; 
estimates  of  work  done.  Drawing— Technical  drawing;  plans;  elevations  and  se(S 
tions  relating  to  Hie  objects  studied  or  executed;  working  sketches  and  outline 
sketches;  ornamental  drawing.  Stereotomy — The  same  as  that  for  carpenters  and 
joiners.    Other  subjects  are  French,  singing,  gymnastics. 

Thinl  year  (for  carpenters  and  joiners):  Work'in  stereotomy,  comi»osition,  book- 
keeping, and  gymnastics  occupies  nine  hours  per  week,  the  rest  of  the  time  Iwing 
spent  in  private  shops. 

Third  year  (for  cabinetmakers):  Shopwork — Exercises  In  executing  objects;  fur- 
niture copied  from  the  best  models  or  designed  in  the  school.  Stereotomy — Supple- 
mentary instruction  in  stereotomy  by  the  foreman  of  the  shop;  technicad  and  con- 
struction drawing.  Drawing — Knowledge  of  styles  and  application  of  the  same  to 
furniture.   Composition,  French,  singing,  and  g}*mnastics. 

In  the  masons  and  stonecutterij^  department  tlie  course  of  iustiiietion 
h  Bn  follows: 

First  year:  Shopwork — Study  of  tools,  the  principal  kinds  of  building  stone  and 
other  building  materials;  practice  on  sandstone,  limestone,  ete.;  designing  of  panels; 
execudon  of  models  in  plaster  on  a  reduced  scale;  exercises  in  masonry  and  done 
setting. 

The  courses  iu  drawing,  building  construction,  descriptive  geometry,  mathematics. 
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Frenrh,  ainging,  and  gymnastu-a  are  the  same  an  in  the  firht  year  nf  tlip  H(><-tion  for 
carpenters,  joiners,  and  cabinetmakers. 

Second  year:  Shopwork — Continuation  of  the  exeu-ises  of  the  first  year.  Work 
in  cement;  working  drawings;  calcnlatinnfl  an<1  pfitiinatefl  of  work  done.  Sun'eying 
and  leveling— field  work. 

The  work  in  drawing,  building  confltniction,  etc.,  in  the  mine  as  in  tlie  faction  for 
i-ariwnters,  etc.  The  third  year'H  work  i»  aim  wuiilar  t4>  that  of  the  t<ection  for  car- 
penten,  etc. 

In  the  tinsmiths  ami  plumbers'  dftiJaitment  the  foUowingf  is  tlie 
course  of  .study: 

Tiret  year:  Shopwork — Tools  and  their  uses  and  care;  cutting,  soldering,  joining 
plane  and  (:nrve<l  surfaces.  Work  in  zinc,  tin  plate,  and  sheet  iron;  designing  of 
work  to  be  executed,  etc.  The  work  begin.s  with  simple  exercises,  some  of  it  l>i;iiig 
done  by  the  pupils  in  competition  witii  one  another.  The  courses  in  drawing,  con- 
struction, descriptive  geometry,  mathematicii,  French,  dinging,  and  gynmastics  are 
the  Eame  as  in  the  other  two  ^tions. 

Second  year:  Shopwork — Making  articles  of  tin  plate  for  domestic  purposes  and 
for  building  work;  sheet-ironwork;  installation  of  plumbing  arrangements,  etc. ;  plana 
and  calculations  of  work  done.  The  courEca  in  drawing,  constmction,  stereotomy, 
physics  and  chemistry,  French,  singing,  and  gymnasticH  are  the  same  as  in  the  other 
Wftions. 

Third  year;  Stereotomy,  exercises  in  composition,  induetrial  iKtokkeeping,  and 
gyiimastics  require  0  hours  jier  week,  and  the  balance  nf  the  week  si>ent  in  private 

woikshops. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  arc  in  the  hands  of  a  Iroard  composed  of 
11  members.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  7  instructors,  4  master 
workmen,  and  a  dean  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  school. 

The  salaries,  furniture  of  the  school,  and  materials  for  instruction 
are  furnished  by  the  Government.  The  City  of  Geneva  f iimishes  the 
school  building,  light,  and  heat. 

TRADE  SOHOOI.   FOB  LADIES'  TAILOBINO  Aim  LINOEBIE 
UAEZNG,  ZXmiCH. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  prepare  young  women  for  the  tmdes 
of  ladies'  tailors,  seamstresses,  teachers  of  female  manual  training  in 
the  public  and  continuation  schools,  and  to  teach  general  needlework. 
It  comprises  the  following  departments  and  courses: 

A  trade  depai*tment  for  ladies'  tailoring;  a  trade  department  fur 
lingerie  making;  a  coui^e  in  pattern  drawing  for  ladies'  tailors; 
courses  in  dressmaking  and  in  plain  sewing  for  household  needs;  a 
course  for  teachers  of  manual  training;  and  evening  courses  for  work- 
ing women. 

Each  of  the  trade  departments  has  a  salesroom  where  pupils  nmst 
work  for  at  least  six  months.  For  this  work  they  receive  a  compensa- 
tion fixed  by  the  school  board,  according  to  their  capacity  and  efficiency. 
In  order  to  be  admitted  pupils  must  be  over  14  years  of  age,  find  must 
"present  certificates  showing  a  general  education  equivalent  to  that 
obtained  in  a  good  common  school  or  in  an  intermediate  school,  and 
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a  knowledge  and  experience  in  female  handiwork,  such  as  is  afforded 

by  the  primary  schools  of  Zurich.  Persons  who  have  served  «n  appren- 
ticeship elsewhere  and  who  wish  to  obtain  a  further  training  may  also 
be  admitted.  The  numlicr  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  limited,  in  order 
that  proper  attention  ma}'  be  received  by  each  pupil. 

Instruction  in  the  two  trade  departauents  is  free  to  residents,  but 
foreigners  must  pay  a  tuition  foe  of  150  francs  ($28.95).  Pupils  who 
do  not  take  the  full  courses  must  pay  the  same  fee.  Provision  is  made 
for  needy  deserving  pupils.  The  tuition  fee  for  the  special  courses  is 
from  30  to  60  francs  ($5.79  to  $11.58),  according  to  the  length  of  the 
period  of  instruction  and  the  necessary  expenses. 

The  school  year  begins  May  1,  instruction  being  given  daily  for  8 
hours,  4  hours  in  tho  forenoon  and  4  hours  in  the  afternoon,  witii  the 
exception  of  Saturday  afternoon.  The  vacation  period  covers  4  weeks. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  term  examinations  and  an  exhibition  of  work 
done  during  the  year  are  held. 

The  coui'se  of  instruction  in  the  department  for  ladi^'  tailoring 
covers  from  3i  to  4  years,  of  which  3  years  are  spent  in  the  workshop 
and  6  months  or  1  year  in  the  salesroom.  It  embraces  the  following 
work: 

First  year:  Practical  exercises — Hand  and  machine  eewing;  trimming,  cutting 
and  making  underskirts,  aprons  and  simple  articles  of  clothing.  Tfaeoretical  instruc- 
tion— Measuring,  designing  and  drawing  patterns.  Auxiliary  aubjecta — German 
language,  business  forma  and  correspondence,  1  hour  per  week;  geometrical  and 
free-hand  drawing,  2  hours,  consisting  of  Bimple  ornamental  forms,  drawing  to  various 
scales,  exercises  in  designing  from  given  patterns,  coloring  for  use  in  embroidery 
work,  and  tnuisferring  designs  to  goods;  industrial  bookkeeping,  1  hoar;  and  French 
language,  2  hours. 

Second  year:  Practical  exercises— Making  dress-skirts  (finishing,  draping  and 
trimming);  finishing  waists;  stitching  together,  sewing  and  ttimming  sleeves;  cut- 
ting and  making  blouses,  morning  gowns  and  plain  dresses;  repetition  of  the  work 
done  on  skirts;  altering  dresses.  Theoretical  instruction,  2  hours  per  week — Meas- 
uring, designing  and  drawing  waist  patterns.  Aaziliary  subjects— German  language, 
1  hour  per  week;  drawing,  similar  to  that  taught  in  the  first  year  bnt  of  a  higher 
grade,  2  hours;  French  language,  2  hours. 

Third  year:  Practical  exercises — Cutting  and  making  ladies'  and  children'sdoth- 
ing,  jackets,  cloaks,  etc.,  fitting,  trimming.  Theoretical  ins^ction,  d  hours  per 
week— Measurmg,  designing  and  drawing  patterns  for  the  above-mentioned  articled; 
designing  and  drawing  more  difficult  patterns  and  patterns  for  abnormally  formed 
bodies.  Auxiliary  subjects — Domestic  economy,  I  hourperweek;  study  of  costumes, 
styles  and  colors,  1  hour;  during  the  winter,  French,  2  hours. 

Fourth  year:  Practical  work  in  the  salesroom,  such  aa  cutting,  fitting,  and  finishing 
work  to  order. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  department  for  lingerie  work  <»v- 
ers  from  2^-  to  3  years,  2  years  of  which  are  spent  in  the  workshop 
and  from  one-half  to  1  year  m  the  salesroom.  It  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing work: 

First  year:  Practical  exercises— Hand  and  machine  sewing,  and  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  sewii^  machine,  plaiting,  cotting  and  making  aprons  and  aleevea  fox  the 
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use  of  the  pupilis  cntting  and  making  rarioua  pieces  of  women's  clothing,  hemming 
and  mending  liugerie.  Theoretical  instruction,  2  hours  per  week—Measuring, 
designing,  and  drawing  patterns  for  the  above>mcntione(l  articles.  Auxiliary  sub- 
jects— German  language,  1  hour;  drawing,  2  hours,  embracing  geometrical  and  free- 
hand drawing,  such  as  simple  ornamental  styles  and  drawings;  drawing  to  various 
scales;  exercises  in  designing  from  given  patterns  or  models,  coloring  for  nse  in 
embroidery  work,  transferring  designs  to  goorls,  industrial  bookkeeping,  1  hour; 
French,  2  hours. 

Second  year:  Practical  exercises — Cutting  and  making  undorwaista,  and  other  lin- 
gerie from  nieasure;  men's  and  children's  linen  and  bed  linen;  cutting  and  making 
articles  from  models  in  half  size.  Theoretical  instruction,  including  exercises  In 
measuring,  designing,  and  drawing  jmttems  for  the  above-mentioned  articles,  and 
designing  and  drawing  patterns  for  models  in  half  size,  6  hours  per  week.  Auxiliary 
subjects — Fundamental  principles  of  domestic  ©<'Oiiomy,  1  hour;  drawing  similar  to 
that  given  in  the  first  year  but  of  a  higher  grade,  2  hours;  French,  2  hours. 

Third  year:  Prai'lical  work  in  the  salesroom — Cutting  and  making  men's  linen 
wear,  trousseaus,  and  children's  outfits  to  order;  ironing  and  plaiting.  Theoretical 
instruction — Measuring  to  order,  catting  and  fitting,  completing  pattern  drawings 
for  men's  and  children's  linen  wear. 

The  special  course  in  pattern  drawing  for  tailoresses  occupies  6 
weeks,  of  38  hours  each.    The  work  is  as  follows: 

Designing  and  drawing  patterns  for  moniing  gowns,  various  styles  of  waists, 
sleeves,  gowns,  jackets,  etc.,  for  normally  and  abnormally  shaped  figures;  for 
children's  clothes;  for  maiitlcs,  cloaks,  etc;  designing  of  a  jacket  pattern  from  a 
waist  pattern;  designhig  pattemfl  for  \-ariou8  styles  of  jackets,  cloaks,  collars, 
capes,  etc. ;  for  rarious  children's  jackets,  cloaks,  collars,  capes,  etc. ;  designing  and 
drawing  patterns  for  reform  and  athletic  costumes,  gymmtsium  costumes,  bicycle 
skirts,  and  riding  habits;  making  haU-size  models  in  moelin;  exercise  in  setting  in 
various  kinils  of  pockets  in  woolens. 

The  special  coarse  in  dressmakinj^  for  home  and  family  needs  oi-cu- 
pics  11  to  12  weeks  of  38  hours  each.   The  woi^  is  as  follows; 

Practical  work — Exercises  in  hand  and  machine  sewing  with  instruction  in  the 
use  of  sewing  machines;  cutting  and  making  underskirts,  underwaists,  plain  skirls, 
waicts  or  blouses,  morning  jackets,  morning  gowns,  and  children's  dreeeep;  repairing 
and  altering  various  articles  of  clothing.  Theoretical  instruction,  4  hours  per  week — 
Pleasuring,  designing,  and  drawing  patterns  for  underskirts,  under^'aist?,  various 
styles  of  skirts  and  waists-  for  adults  and  children,  and  morning  gowns.  Aaxilidry 
subjects— Free-hand  drawing,  strijie  and  ribbon  ornamentation,  lettering,  and  mtmo- 
grauip,  transferring  deeignfi  to  goods,  2  hours  per  week. 

Two  special  coursos  in  plain  sewing  for  home  and  family  needs  are 
a  day  course  covering  15  weeks  of  36  hours  each,  and  a  half-day  course 
covering  23  weeks  of  2^  to  31  hours  each.  These  courses  comprise 
tlic  following  subjects: 

Practical  work — Kxercises  in  hand  and  machine  sewing  with  instruction  in  the 
use  of  f>cwing  machines;  plaiting  and  buttonhole  making;  cutting  and  making  whilo 
aprons  (for  the  use  of  the  irapils) ;  cutting  out  and  making  ladies'  shirts  of  i-arious  kindu 
and  styles,  ladies'  rightgowns,  drawers,  undershirtj*,  and  undcrwaii'tf",  nijilit  jackct.>f, 
morning  jackets,  men's  shirts,  and  linen  bloufics.  Theoretical  instruction,  4  hourH  per 
week— Measuring,  designing,  and  drawing  i>attcnis  for  the  alx)ve-meiitione<l  iiiwcs. 
Auxiliary  subjects— Free-hand  drawing,  strijie  and  riblxm  ornamentation,  lettering, 
and  monograms,  and  truisfening  drawings  to  gowls,  2  hours  per  week.  —  . 
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The  school  is  under  the  general  supen-ision  of  a  board  of  nianaffcrs 
consisting  of  9  members,  5  of  whom  represent  the  Government  and  4 
the  city  of  Zurich.  Each  clasd  of  the  trade  school  and  of  the  special 
courses  is  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  is  personally  responsible  foi*  the 
conduct  of  her  class.  Each  section  is  in  charge  of  a  section  director 
or  manager.  These  instructor  constitute  a  committee  which  has 
immediate  supervision  over  the  pupils,  prepares  the  schedules  of 
instniction,  etc. 

The  attendance  at  the  end  of  the  school  temi  1S99-1900  was  as  fol- 
lows: Depaitment  for  ladies'  tailoring,  52;  depaiiment  for  lingerie 
making,  44;  special  courses,  175;  total,  271. 

Upon  gi*aduating  from  the  school  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  trade 
departments  take  the  apprentices'  examination  of  the  Swiss  Industrial 
Union.  Of  26  graduates  who  took  this  examination  in  1900  all  obtained 
certificates.  This  fact  can  not  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  work  done 
by  the  school,  as  very  few  pupils  except  the  regular  apprentices  take 
this  examination.  The  number  of  graduates  from  the  department  for 
ladies'  tailoring  was  14,  and  from  the  department  for  lingerie  making 
18,  in  1900. 

The  cost  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  of  the  school 
was  300,479  francs  (^7,992).  It  is  maintained  by  contributions  from 
the  Canton  and  City  of  Zurich,  the  Federal  Government,  and  from 
corporations  and  private  individuals.  All  private  donations  and  lega- 
jcies,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  devoted  to  the  fund  for  scholar- 
ships. Materials  and  supplies  are  furnished  to  pupils  by  the  school 
at  cost  price.  During  the  school  year  1899-1900  the  sum  of  2,000 
francs  ($386)  was  expended  for  scholarships  for  worthy  pupils. 

The  school  has  a  collection  of  models,  cloths,  and  costumes  for  use 
in  illustrating  the  styles  and  fashions  of  different  times. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
school  for  the  calendar  years  1898  and  1S99: 


RKCKIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  TRAIIE  SCHOOL  FOR  LADIES'  TAILORIXQ  AND 
LINGERIE  MAKING,  ZURICH,  1898  AND  18iN. 


Items. 

1S98. 

18». 

RECEIFIS. 

n,930 
1,15B 
1,061 
19 
1.280 
4,875 
2,706 
43 
307 
631 

S2,S16 
1,2M 
1,158 

TufttonH  

2,3f* 
4,2»4 
1.3T7 
(W 
S81 

13.910 

16.227 
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BECmPTS  AND  EX PF.NDITURES  OF  THE  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  LADIES'  TAILORING  AND 
LINUERIE  MAKING,  ZURICH,  Ifm  AND  ]&9a— Concluded. 


Itrmx.  1898. 


KXPEKDITt'Hm. 

Rent   Sl,l« 

Jftnitor  scrviM.  li^tit,  and  heat   825 

Teachers'  nalaries   3,422 

Laborers'  wages  I  684 

Furniture  '  1,008 

Sdiool  supplies  ]  1 , 013 

Wurkins:  matorlald   4, 476 

Library  I  84 

Ad  vert  (semen  t",  priming,  ete  I  805 

Scholarships  I  199 

I'ontribution  to  the  fiiud  for  scholurKhlpH  !  19 

Advance  for  new  buildings  


1890. 


f2,277 
787 

3,693 
223 
.'M 
f-72 

4,737 
47 

1,031 
388 


1,594 


Total   18,629  16,153 


SCHOOL  70B  MEOEANIOB,  GENEVA. 

ThU  .school  was  established  in  1870  as  a  division  of  the  school  of 
watchmaking.  In  1891  it  became  a  separate  institution,  remaining, 
however,  under  the  same  directorate  as  the  former  school.  It  is  a 
municipal  institution  under  the  control  of  the  administrative  council 
of  the  city.  Its  object  is  ''to  offer  to  mechanics  a  more  complete 
theoretical  knowledge  than  can  be  acquired  in  workshops,  together 
with  a  practical  training." 

The  administrative  council  is  assisted  in  the  general  supervision  and 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  by  a  consulting  committee, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  watchmaking  school.  This  committee  con- 
sists of  7  members  who  are  appointed  by  the  admiuistrativo  council 
for  a  term  of  2  yeai*s.  The  administrative  council,  upon  the  advice  of 
the  consulting  committee,  appoints  all  officials  of  the  school,  prepares 
the  programmes,  makes  all  regulations,  and  determines  the  duties  of 
each  officer.  The  consulting  committee  presents  each  year  to  the 
administrative  council  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  school. 

The  theoretical  coui*sc  covers  three  yeara  and  comprises  mathematics, 
bookkeeping,  mechanics,  ph3'sics,  chemistry,  the  elements  of  descrip- 
tive geometry,  and  technical  drawing  in  its  applications  to  mechanics. 
With  the  exception  of  bookkeeping  the  studies  are  compulsory. 

The  practical  work  comprises  three  departments,  as  follows:  Pre- 
paratory department — metal  and  wood  work  without  the  use  of 
machineiy;  department  of  general  mechanics — machine  work,  fitting; 
department  of  fine  mechanics — instruments  of  precision  and  phj'sical 
apparatus.  This  course  also  covers  three  j'cars,  and  upon  its  comple- 
tion pupils  are  qualified  for  admission  to  the  superior  division  of  the 
school  of  watchmaking.  The  faculty  of  the  school  consists  of  a 
director,  who  also  has  supervision  over  the  school  of  watchmaking, 
and  five  assistants. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  15  yeara  of  age,  and  have  an  education  equiv- 
alent to  that  received  in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  of  Geneva. 
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Day  pupils  are  not  admitted  to  the  practical  work,  but,  on  the  advice 
of  the  consulting  conmiittee,  they  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  the 
theoretical  course. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  school  are  provided  for  by  the  city,  by 
federal  subsidies,  and  by  tuition  fees.  During  the  year  1899  the  total 
expenditures,  as  shown  by  the  ^^Jahrhuch  des  TJnterrichtmDeaem  in,  der 
Schwek"  were  28,931  francs  ($5,584),  of  which  amount  9,000  francs 
(?1,737)  were  received  as  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  tuition  fee  for  natives  of  Switzerland  is  10  francs  ($1.93)  per 
month  for  the  first  year  and  5  francs  (97  cents)  per  month  for  the 
second  year.  During  the  third  year  tuition  is  free  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  first  and  second  years'  work.  Those  who  take  only  the 
second  and  third  years'  work  pay  5  francs  (97  cents)  per  month  for  the 
two  yeara.  Tlic  tuition  fee  for  foreigners  is  35  francs  ^.83)  per 
month  for  the  entire  course.  Children  of  foreigners  who  have  resided 
in  Geneva  at  least  ten  years  arc  admitted  upon  the  same  terms  as 
Swiss  children.  The  school  furnishes  all  tools  needed  in  the  work  and 
supplies  all  necessary  materials. 

The  school  year  begins  during  the  lost  week  of  July  and  ends  about 
the  last  of  June.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  each  year  the  theo- 
retical instruction  is  suspended  and  the  entire  time  given  to  practical 
work.  The  average  time  per  week  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction 
and  drawing  is,  for  the  pi*cparatory  department,  10  hours;  for  the 
department  of  general  mechanics,  13  hours;  for  the  department  of  fine 
mechanics,  13  hours.   The  practical  work  consumes  57  hours  per  week. 

SCHOOL  FOB  METAL  WOBKEBS,  W IN TKBTHTO. 

This  school  is  a  cantonal  institution  and  was  annexed  to  the  Indas- 
trial  Museum  of  Wintei*thur  in  the  spring  of  1889.  Its  object  is  *'  to 
educate,  by  means  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction,  workmen 
skilled  in  the  various  branches  of  metal  work."  It  is  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  museum  and  under  the 
immediate  supen'ision  of  the  director  of  that  institution. 

The  school  is  composed  of  the  following  departments:  A  depart- 
ment for  houscsmiiha  and  wrought-iron  workers;  a  department  for 
machinists;  a  department  of  fine  mechanics;  a  department  for  pattern 
making  and  metal  casting,  and  a  course  for  apprentices  and  jour- 
neymen. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  first  three  departments  are  arranged  to 
cover  three  j-ears  and  constitute  the  work  of  the  school  proper.  The 
eoui-se  in  the  department  for  pattern  maldng  and  metal  castjng  covers 
two  and  a  half  j'ears.  Special  pupils  are  permitted  to  take  practical 
courses  of  instruction  of  one  year's  duration  in  certain  branches  of 
metal  work.  Such  pupils  are  generally  young  persons  who  Imve 
already  obtained,  or  who  intend  to  obtain  later,  the  necessary  theoret- 
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ical  training.  The  course  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  is  desired 
to  offer  both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  individual  branches 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  take  the  complete  course. 

The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  stud}'  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

COL'RSE  OF  STUDY  IK  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  METAL  WOSKEBS,  WIKTERTHUR. 


Subjects. 


German  langii&ge  

Ariltimetio  and  algebra . 

Geometry  

Physics  

Drawing,  free-band   

Drawing,  projective  

Drawing, technical  

Trigonometry  

Technology  of  metals . . . 
Muchinc  conHtniction . . . 

Eieetro-tecbnicB  

Bookkeeping  

Study  of  instrumeutfl. . . . 

Modeling  

Shopwork...  


Total 


Houn  per  week. 


nrst 
year. 


28 


48 


Second 
year. 


28 


Third 
year. 


49 


G8 


The  practical  work  is  as  follows: 

First  year;  For  housesmiths  and  machiniHta— Practice  in  handling  materialB;  exer- 
cist'B  at  the  viae,  forge,  and  anxiliary  n;achinea;  practice  in  forging,  welding,  and  sol- 
dering; simple  ironwork;  use  of  tools,  liammers,  files,  chisels,  punches,  etc.;  simple 
tin  w(trk,  such  as  folding,  bending,  riveting,  and  Boldering.  For  instrument  makers — 
Practice  in  handling  of  material?;  exercit^es  at  the  vise,  lathe,  and  auxiliary  machines; 
forfpng,  soldering;  use  of  tools;  making  simple  tooln;  execution  of  simple  work.  For 
pattern  makeru — Practice  in  use  of  tools  for  pattern  making;  study  of  materially; 
exercisea  at  tho  planing  and  turning  benches. 

Second  year:  For  machinists— Practice  in  the  production  of  exact  mechanical  work; 
divers  manipnlations.  For  tool  and  instrument  makers — Execution  of  tools,  simple 
elei-trical  and  physical  apparatus,  and  in^tnunentg;  polishing  and  enameling;  use  of 
acid;',  etc.  For  houeesmiths  and  wrought-iron  workers — Various  forms  of  mount- 
ings; simple  work  in  fitting;  execution  of  divers  kinds  of  foiled  work,  pincers,  sockets, 
locks,  tools,  etc.  For  pattern  makers — Execution  of  tools  for  pattern  making;  simple 
pattoma  from  drawings;  exercise  in  hand  shaping. 

Third  year:  For  machinistiH-Execution  of  tools;  separate  parts  of  machines;  entire 
machines.  For  tool  and  instrmnent  makers — Production  of  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus; galrsno-plastic  work;  copper,  nickel,  and  sih*er  plating;  general  training  for 
independent  work.  For  hoiiResmithaand  wrought-iron  workers — Ornamental  mount- 
ings, locks,  etc. ;  different  kinds  of  more  complex  work,  trellisoa,  embossed  and  forged 
n>!«ettee,  leaves,  and  flowers;  chasing,  engraving,  stamping,  and  etching.  For  pattern 
makers — Patterns  and  core  boxes  from  drawings;  core  making  in  Band  and  clay  from 
core  lM>xea  and  models;  alloying,  smelting,  hronee  casting,  etc. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  consists  of  a  director,  who  also  gives  the- 
oretical instruction,  8  instructors  in  theoretical  branches,  and  5  teachers 
of  practical  work. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age,  must  prove  that  they  have 
spent  three  years  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Zurich,  or  similar  schools, 
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and  must  possess  the  necessai'y  physical  qualifications  for  beginning  an 
apprenticeship.  Regular  pupils  are  received  for  a  probationary  period 
of  one  month. 

In  the  first  three  departments  mentioned  above,  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion to  regular  pupils  is  40  francs  ($7. 72)  per  year,  and  to  special  pupils 
300  francs  ($57.90)  per  year.  Foreigners  who  enter  as  regular  students 
are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  80  francs  ($15.44)  per  year,  and  those 
taking  special  courses  450  francs  ($86.85)  per  year.  The  rates  in  the 
school  for  pattern  making  and  metal  casting  are  40  francs  ($7.72)  for 
regular  and  150  francs  ($28.95)  for  special  pupils.  Apprentices  and 
young  workmen  who  attend  the  theoretical  course  only,  pay  3  francs 
(58  cents)  per  year  for  each  weekly  hour  of  instruction ;  those  attending 
the  practical  course  onlj',  pay  6  francs  ($1.16.)  A  matriculation  fee  of 
10  francs  ($1.93)  for  regular  pupils  and  2  francs  (39  cents)  for  appren- 
tices and  ^'oung  workmen  is  paid  on  entering  the  school.  Partial  or 
total  remission  of  tuition  fees  is  made  to  woithy  pupils  in  needy 
circumstances. 

The  school  is  in  session  throughout  the  year,  except  one  week  in 
summer,  one  week  from  Christmas  to  New  Year's  day,  and  two  weeks 
in  Apnl.  Theoretical  instruction  is  suspended  during  a  few  weeks  in 
the  fall. 

The  revenues  of  the  school  are  derived  from  tuition  fees  and  from 
cantonal  and  federal  subsidies. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  1899-1900  was  94  pupils,  of  whom 
21  completed  the  course  and  received  certificates  of  graduation.  The 
total  number  of  graduates  of  this  institution  since  its  oi^nization  in 
1888  is  344,  of  whom  125  were  regular  and  219  special  pupils. 

SCHOOIi  OF  BILK  WBAVINO,  ZTTBIOH. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1881  by  the  Association  for  the  Silk 
Industry  {Seidenmdmtrle-Ge'icllHchaft)  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  Its 
object  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  higher  positions  in  the  silk- 
weaving  industry,  such  as  superintendents  of  mills,  and  for  work  in  the 
designing,  arranging,  and  finishing  departments.  It  is  also  intended 
to  educate  pupils  as  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  silk  textiles. 

The  course  of  study  covers  two  years  and  includes:  History  of  the 
silk  industry,  study  of  silk  culture  and  of  raw  materials,  instruction 
in  preparing  the  silk,  theory  and  practical  work  in  hand  and  power- 
loom  weaving,  preparing  cards  for  Jacquard  looms,  study  of  color  and 
of  styles,  free-hand  and  technical  drawing,  designing  patterns,  indus- 
trial bookkeeping,  mathematics  of  weaving,  and  practical  work  on 
hand  and  power  looms. 

The  instruction  is  conducted  by  the  director,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
supervisory  work,  teaches  the  theoretical  branches  of  silk  culture,  raw 
materials  and  their  preparation  for  weaving,  bookkeeping,  and  mathe- 
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matics;  a  teacher  of  theorcticiil  and  practical  work  relating  to  hand- 
loom  weaving;  a  teacher  of  theoretical  and  practical  work  relating 
to  power-loom  weaving,  and  of  technical  drawing;  and  a  teacher  of 
free-hand  and  pattern  drawing,  the  preparation  of  cards  for  Jacquard 

looms,  etc. 

Pupils  must  be  16  years  of  age  and  have  a  school  education  sufficient 
to  render  them  capable  of  pursuing  intelligently  the  studies  prescribed 
for  the  school,  as  well  as  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  processes^ 
employed  in  weaving. 

The  cost  of  instruction  to  pupils  who  are  natives  of  Switzerland  is 
200  francs  ($38.60)  for  the  first  course  and  300  francs  ($57.90)  for  the 
second.  Foreigners  are  charged  300  francs  ($57.90)  for  the  first  courj^e 
and  500  francs  ($96.50)  for  the  second.  Free  scholarships  and  aid 
funds  are  provided  for  pupils  of  small  means  who  show  themselves 
capable  and  industrious. 

The  school  is  in  session  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  The 
winter  and  summer  semesters  are  each  22  weeks  in  length.  During 
the  vacation  period  pupils  have  access  to  the  school  for  the  purpob-e 
of  doing  practice  work. 

The  school  is  under  the  administration  of  a  commission  composed 
of  seven  members,  of  whom  one  is  selected  by  the  cantonal  govern- 
ment, three  by  the  municipal  council  of  Zurich,  and  three  by  the 
Association  ifor  the  Silk  Industry. 

The  income  is  derived  from  federal,  cantonal,  and  municipal  subsi- 
dies, tuition  fees,  private  donation;*,  and  from  the  treasury  of  the  asso- 
ciation which  founded  it.  During  the  year  1899  the  expenditures  of 
the  school  amounted  to  38,456  francs  ($7,422),  of  which  amount  8,000 
francs  ($1,544)  were  received  as  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government. 

SCKOOL  07  WATCBKAKINa,  aSNETA. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1824  by  the  Geneva  Society  of  Ails,  and 
continued  under  its  direction  until  1843,  when  its  control  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  city.  In  1879  there  was  added  a  class  in  mechanics,  which 
was  detached  from  it  in  1891  to  form  a  separate  school.  The  object  of 
the  ?ichool  is  "  to  give  complete  instruction  in  the  art  of  watchmaking, 
so  as  to  make  able  and  well-informed  workmen,  thereby  maintaining 
and  increasing  the  renown  of  the  Geneva  work."  It  is  in  reality  an 
apprenticeship  school,  in  which  an  inferior  course  embraces  three  and 
a  superior  course  two  years  of  apprenticeship. 

For  the  administration  and  general  supervision  of  the  school  the 
administrative  council  of  the  city  is  assisted  by  a  consulting  committee 
of  twenty  members  appointed  by  it  Of  this  committee  thi*eo  mem- 
bers are  nominated  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  three  by  the  Watch- 
makers' AsMociation,  two  by  the  Societ}'  of  Arts,  and  the  remaining 
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tweh'e  by  the  council  itself.  This  committee  is  presided  over  bj  a 
member  delegated  by  the  administrative  council,  and  holds  one  session 
eacli  month,  at  which  a  detailed  report  of  the  progress  of  the  school  is 
presented  l>y  the  director.  It  has  supervision  over  all  that  concerns 
the  instruction  and  interior  administration  of  the  school.  The  admiu- 
istrutivc  couiu-ii,  upon  the  advice  of  this  committee,  appoints  all  func- 
tionaries of  the  school,  makes  all  interior  i*egulation8,  prepares  the 
progranmios,  and  detenuincs  the  duties  of  each  oflScer  and  employee. 

Instruction  in  the  school  is  theoretical  and  practical.  The  theoretical 
course  covers  four  years  and  embraces  mathematics,  kinematics,  t<*ch- 
nical  drawing,  elements  of  physics  and  of  chemistry,  elementsii  of 
aytrononiy,  applications  of  electricitj'  to  watchmaking  and  to  appli- 
ances for  transmission  of  energy,  and  theory  of  watchmaking.  These 
studies  are  in  accord  with  the  aim  of  the  school  and  are  compulsory. 
Optional  branches,  such  as  bookkeeping  or  others  whose  usefulness  is 
apparent,  may  be  introduced  with  the  advice  of  the  consulting  com- 
mittee. 

The  pim^tical  work  comprises  two  divisions,  the  inferior  and  the 
superior.  The  inferior  course  comprehends  successively  the  following 
work,  covering  in  all  three  years:  Preparatory  work,  rough  work, 
mechanisms  for  winding,  wheelwork,  anchor  and  cylinder  escapement^i, 
work  by  the  machine  process.  This  division  includes,  in  addition, 
three  cesses  pursuing  special  studies  ia  electric  clock  making  and  in 
construction  by  the  hand  and  the  machine  methods.  The  superior 
couivic  is  designed  for  pupils  who  desire  to  study  one  particular  branch 
of  watchmaking  or  who  intend  to  become  experts  or  superintendents 
in  watch  factories.  It  comprises  the  following  work,  covering  two 
years:  Escapements  (special  kinds),  construction  by  the  machine 
process,  movements  and  other  complicated  parts,  finishing  and  regu- 
lating, and  electric  clock  making.  In  this  division  pupils  have  the 
liberty  of  choosing  the  class  w^hich  they  desire  to  enter.  In  aU  other 
respects  the  instruction  is  obligatory. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  consists  of  a  director,  who  also  gives  theo- 
retical instruction,  a  teacher  of  preparatory  work,  one  of  rough  work, 
one  of  meclianisms  for  winding,  one  of  wheelwork,  one  of  escapements, 
one  of  movements,  one  of  machine  work,  one  of  finishing  and  regulat- 
ing, and  a  teacher  for  the  class  for  girls. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  14  3'ears  of  i^e  and  must  possess  an  educa- 
tion corresponding  to  that  received  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school 
of  Geneva,  or,  at  least,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  includ- 
ing common  fractions,  the  elements  of  fdgebra  and  of  geometry,  and 
must  understand  the  use  of  the  rule  and  the  comjMiss.  Pupils  of  the 
high  school  who  have  won  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
course  are  admitted  to  the  school  without  examination. 

Workingmen  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  any  one  bitocb 
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taught  in  the  school  can  be  admitted  to  the  auperior  division  by  special 
authority  of  the  administrative  council. 

A  chisa  for  girls  was  added  to  the  school  in  1895.  The  practical 
work  in  this  class  is  divided  into  twd  periods  of  about  six  months 
each  and  consists  in  making-  such  small  tools  and  detached  parts  of 
watches  as  can  be  executed  with  the  file  and  the  lathe.  The  theoret- 
ical work  consumes  two  hours  per  week  and  is  in  direct  correlation 
with  the  practical.  The  daily  sosriion  continues  eight  hours  during 
the  entire  year.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  13  years  of  age,  must  have 
compldted  the  course  in  the  primary  school  of  the  city,  or  possess  an 
equivalent  education.  Pupils  in  this  class  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  apply  to  the  classes  for  boys. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  by  the  city,  by  federal 
subsidies,  by  tuitions,  and  hy  voluntary  donations. 

The  tuition  fee  for  regular  pupils  is-tixed  at  5  francs  (Iti  cents)  per 
mouth  for  natives  of  Switzerland  and  25  francs  (^.83)  for  foreigners. 
The  rates  for  special  pupils  are  as  follows:  Classes  in  escapements  and 
in  movements,  20  francs  per  month  for  natives  and  ^0  francs 

($7.72)  for  foreigners;  classes  in  finishing  and  regulating,  30  francs 
($5.79)  per  month  for  natives  and  50  francs  ($9.65)  for  foreigners. 
Children  of  foreigners  who  liave  resided  in  Geneva  at  least  ten  years 
pay  the  same  rates  as  Swiss  children.  All  tuition  fees  are  payable  in 
advance  and  without  deductions.  Pupils  in  poor  circumstances  who 
prove  themselves  capable  and  industrious  can  secure  remission  of  the 
tuition  fee. 

The  school  year  comprises  forty -eight  weeks  and  begins  during  the 
last  week  of  July,  though  pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  The  morning  session  lasts  four  hours  in  winter  and  five  in 
summer.  The  afternoon  session  lasts  five  and  one-half  hours  in  winter 
and  four  and  one-half  hours  in  summer. 

In  the  lower  division  pupils  are  furnished  all  tools  necessary  to  their 
work,  while  in  the  higher  these  must  be  paid  for  by  the  pupils.  The 
pupils  of  either  division  who  obtain  a  percentage  of  75  or  over  receive 
at  the  end  of  each  year  a  certificate  admitting  them  to  the  next  class. 

The  interest  arising  from  a  bequest  of  10,000  francs  ($1,930)  is 
extended  as  aid  to  deserving  pupils,  and  that  of  another  fund  of  1,000 
francs  (S193)  is  awarded  as  prize  money  to  pupils  who  attain  distinc- 
tion in  their  work.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  school  for  the  year 
1899  were  48,559  franca  ($9,372).  Of  this  amount  15,782  francs 
($3,040)  was  received  as  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government. 

BCEOOL  or  VATOHXASZHO,  NEUOBATEI.. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1871  and  was  entirely  reorganized  in 
1882.  It  is  a  municipal  institution  and,  since  1885,  has  received  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  Federal  Government.    Its  object  Is  "to  offer  to  pupils 
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and  to  workingmen  in  the  watchmaking  industry  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  nece»sarj  theoretical  knowledge,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
practical  tmining  in  their  vocation." 

A  commission  consisting  of  1'3  members  appointed  by  the  municipal 
council  of  Xeuchatel  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  school 
and  presents  every  three  years  to  the  council  a  detailed  report  showing- 
the  progress  of  the  school  during  that  period. 

Three  courses  of  study  are  provided:  A  scientific  course,  a.  course 
in  theory'  of  watchmaking  and  technical  drawing,  and  a  practical  course. 

The  first  or  scientific  course  is  directed  in  such  manner  as  to  assist 
the  pupil  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  work  in  the  theory  of 
watchmaking.    It  comprises  the  following  studies: 

Preparatory  class  (4  hours  per  week):  Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Plane  geometry. 
French  language. 

First-year  class  (4  hours  per  week):  Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Plane  geometry. 
French  language. 

Second-year  claes  (7  hours  per  week):  Algebra.  Solid  geometry.  French  lan- 
guage and  commercial  correspondence.  Mechanics.  Physice.  Astronomy — General 
study  of  planetary  bodies,  celestial  movements,  laws,  astronomical  instruments. 
Electricity — Sources,  effects,  laws  and  measurement  of  electric  currents,  their  appli- 
cation to 'watchmaking,  classification  of  electric  watchmaking,  study  of  thq  different 
systems  of  time  regulating  by  electricity. 

Third-year  class  (7  hours  per  week):  A^bra.  Plane  trigonometry.  Descriptive 
geometry.  MechanioB.  Physics.  Electricity — Electrical  registerii:^,  lighting,  trans- 
mission of  power.  Chemistry. 

Special  higher  course  for  candidates  for  experts'  diploma  (7  hours  per  week): 
Calculus — Differential  and  integrai.  Analytical  geometry.  Mechanics.  Physics. 
Electricity — The  telephone  and  the  tel^raph.  Astronomy  and  spherical  trigonom- 
etry—Elements, astronomical  coordinates  (zenithal,  horary,  equatorial,  and  ecliptic); 
measurement  of  time,  conversion  of  sidereal  time  into  mean  time,  and  \'ice  versa; 
astronomical  ephemerides;  explanation  and  use  of  the  "Connaissance  des  Tempe," 
the  "fierliner  Jahrbuch,"  and  the  "Nautical  Almanac;"  gec^raphical  coordinates, 
parallaxes  and  astronomical  refraction,  effects  of  refraction  on  astral  coordinates; 
theory  of  astronomical  instruments,  the  theodolite,  ^e  meridian  circle,  the  sextant, 
reflecting  instruments;  reckoning  time,  practical  work  at  the  observatory.  Chemis- 
trj'— Principles  of  metallurgy  and  of  organic  chemistry  in  their  application  to  the 
materials  used  in  watchmaking. 

The  course  in  theory  of  watchmaking  and  technical  drawing  is  as 
follows: 

First  year:  Theory  of  watchmaking  (2  hours  per  week) — General  fimctions  of 
clocks  and  watches,  the  pendulum  and  the  balance,  motive  forces,  wheelwork,  cal- 
culations and  applications,  calendar  clocks,  complicated  pieces,  etc.  Technical 
drawing  (4  hours  per  week) — Preparatory  exercises,  sketching  small  tools  by  free- 
hand and  from  side  plans. 

Second  year:  Theory  of  watchmaking  (2  hours  per  week) — Study  of  gearings — 
determining  circumference  and  radius  of-  wheels  and  pinions,  exterior  and  intfirior 
gearings,  racks,  transmission  of  energy  by  wheels,  different  forma  of  contact;  geo- 
metrical study  of  the  cycloid,  the  epicycloid,  and  the  drc^e;  gearings  of  mechanisms 
for  winding,  common  defects  in  gearings;  general  study  of  escapemente — general 
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theory  of  eecapements,  anchor  and  other  escapementa,  different  parts,  functions  and 
practical  tenninology,  common  defects  in  escapements  and  their  remedy;  measure- 
ment by  aid  of  the  goniometer  and  the  micnmefer  screw,  etc.  Technical  drawing 
(4  hours  per  week)— Drafting  gearinge;  geometrical  drawing  of  the  different  fonns 
of  anchor  escapements. 

Thirtl  year:  Theory  of  watchmaking  (2  hours  per  week) — Cylinder  escapements — 
principal  parts  and  their  functions,  practical  terminology,  proportions  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  principal  parts;  stady  of  duplex  and  detent  escapements,  determining 
the  dimensions  of  wheels,  the  flies  of  pinions,  the  position  of  the  ratchet  w^heel  and  the 
r^ulator  spring;  old  escapements,  theory  of  refulating,  inertia  and  angular  velocity 
of  the  balance,  force  of  the  spiral,  duration  of  oscillation,  compensation,  et6.  Tech- 
nical drawing  (4  hours  per  week)— Drafting  cylinder  and  other  escapements,  tools 
and  machinery,  Phillips'  cur\'es. 

Special  higher  course  for  candidates  for  experts'  diploma:  Theory  of  watchmak- 
ing (2  hours  per  week) — Study  of  regulating  the  various  influences  affecting  the  bal- 
ance, effect  produced  by  play  of  pendulum  spring,  by  friction,  by  the  escapement, 
by  a  defect  in  equilibrium,  etc.;  adjusting  to  different  temperatures  and  positions, 
outlines  of  calibers,  review  of  the  whole  subject  Technioil  drawii^  (4  hours  per 
week)  — Drawing  complicated  pieces,  repeaters,  chronographs,  calendar  clocks,  cali- 
bers of  clocks  and  watches. 

The  practical  work  consumes,  on  an  average,  8  hours  per  day  and 
is  divided  into  two  couraes.  The  first  course  covets  three  years  and 
consists  in  preparing  and  setting  the  parts  for  six  watches  of  the 
three  calibers  ol  the  school,  together  with  the  making  of  the  small 
tools  used  in  the  work.  Pupils  also  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time 
to  work  on  anchor  and  cylinder  escapements  for  ordinary  watch 
movements. 

The  superior  course  is  designed  for  candidates  for  an  expcit's 
diploma  and  can  be  taken  only  upon  the  completion  of  the  first  course. 
It  consists  of  the  construction  of  complicated  pieces,  such  as  chronom- 
eters, repeaters,  calendar  clocks,  etc.,  and  the  more  delicate  work  in 
adjusting,  regulating,  and  testing.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the 
three  yearij'  course  and  who  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  higher 
work  are  admitted  to  a  special  course  of  one  year's  duration  in  watch 
repairing.  There  are  also  classes  pursuing  special  studies  in  escape- 
ments, regulating,  etc. ,  which  are  open  to  workingmen  who  desire  to 
perfect  themselves  in  these  branches. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  is  composed  of  a  director  (who  also  teaches 
in  theoretical  and  practical  work),  two  instructors  of  pi'actical  work, 
four  professoi*s  of  scientific  branches,  and  a  teacher  of  electricity. 

The  minimum  age  at  which  pupils  arc  admitted  is  13  ye^rs. 

The  tuition  fee  for  Swiss  pupils,  or  those  of  foreign  birth  whoso 
parents  reside  in  Switzerland,  is  fixed  at  15  francs  (¥3.90)  per  quarter; 
for  foreigners  it  is  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  quarter. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  7  a.  m.  in  summer,  and  from  8  a.  m. 
in  winter,  until  7  p.  m.,  with  one  and  one-half  hours'  intermission  at 
noon.   The  school  year  comprises  48  weeks. 
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SCHOOL  OF  WATOHHASZNO,  SOLEUBE. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1884  hy  the  Industrial  Society  ( Geicei'he- 
vei'ein)  of  the  city  of  Soleuro.  It  is  now  a  municipal  and  State  insti- 
tution. Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  commission  composed  of 
members  of  the  cantonal  and  municipal  councils.  Since  1885  it  has 
been  granted  a  subsidy  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  practical  work  covers  three  years  and  consists,  successively,  of 
rough  work,  wheelwork,  cyliador  and  anchor  escapements,  finishing, 
regulating,  and  testing  watches.  Pupils  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  three  years'  appi-enticeship  may  take  a  special  course  in 
watch  repairing.  Workingmen  who  desii*e  to  perfect  themselves  in 
particular  branches  mar  attend  six  months  or  a  year,  acccording  to 
their  previous  attainments.  These  may  take  a  course  in  only  one 
bi"anch  if  they  desire. ' 

The  theoretical  course  is  arranged  as  follows: 

First  year;  Arithmetic,  (jeometry,  algebra,  compoBition,  theory  of  watchmaking 
(movements  and  wheelwork),  and  mechanics. 

Second  year:  Arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  Ixjokkeeping  (single  entry),  and 
theory  of  watchmaking  (escapements). 

Third  year:  Geometry,  algebra,  bookkeeping  (double  entry),  and  theory  of  watch- 
making (regulating,  mechaniamB  for  winding,  complicated  piecee).  All  the  pajals 
devote  three  hours  per  week  to  industrial  and  projection  drawing. 

During  the  winter  months  there  is  given  in  the  evenings  a  public 
course  in  watchmaking  open  to  all.  This  course  covers  a  period  of 
three  years  and  includes  wheelwork,  detents,  springs,  escapements, 
mechanisms  for  winding,  drafting  calibers,  complicated  pieces,  and 
adjusting  and  regulating. 

Pupils  must  be  15  3'ears  of  age,  and  must  enter  into  a  contract  of 
apprenticeship  for  the  full  time.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  director 
and  three  assistants. 

The  tuition  fee  is  5  francs  (97  cents)  per  month  for  Swiss  children 
or  those  of  foreign  birth  whose  parents  reside  in  Switzerland.  The 
cost  of  tuition  to  foreigners  varies  from  10  francs  ($1.93)  to  20  franca 
(^.80)  per  month,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work  they  are 
pursuing.  Pupils  in  poor  circumstances  who  prove  themselves  capa- 
ble and  industrious  can  secure  partial  or  total  remission  of  the 
tuition  fee. 

The  hours  of  work  are  arranged  as  follows:  From  March  16  to 
September  80,  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30  to  7  p.  m.;  fi-om  October  1 
to  March  15,  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30  to  7  p.  m.  There  is  a  vacation 
of  fifteen  days  during  the  summer. 

Money  prizes  are  awarded  to  pupils  who  successfully  pass  the 
examinations  at  the  conclusion  of  their  apprenticeship.  The  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  work  executed  by  the  pupils  are  delivered  to 
them  at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year. 
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In  1899  tlie  expenditures  of  the  school  >?ero  16,307  franca  (S3,14(). 
The  Federal  subsidy  for  this  3'car  was  2,500  francs  ($483). 

SCHOOL  OF  WATOTTIffAirnfO  AND  MECHANICS,  CHAtTZ-DE-FONDS. 

This  school  was  established  as  a  school  of  watchmaking  in  18H5. 
The  department  for  mechanics  was  added  in  1886.  It  is  a  municipal 
institution  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  21  members  appointed  by 
the  municipal  council.  Subsidies  have  been  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  since  1885.  Its  object  is  to  educate  young-  men  practi- 
cally and  theoretit^ally  in  all  the  branches  of  watchmaking,  and  also 
in  the  construction  and  repair  of  tools  and  ntachinery  used  in  watch 
manufacture. 

The  regular  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of  three  years.  Pupils 
who  complete  this  course  may  be  admitted  to  a  higher  course  of  one 
year's  duration.  Special  studies,  lasting  one  month  or  longer,  may  be 
taken  by  those  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  particular  branches. 

In  the  department  for  watchmaking  the  practical  work  comprises 
preliminary  work  in  turning  and  filing,  making  small  took,  rough 
work,  wheelwork,  mechanism  of  stemwinders,  simple  pieces,  compli- 
cated pieces,  divei-s  escapements,  finishing,  mounting  and  adjusting, 
regulating  and  repairing. 

The  time  per  week  devoted  to  theoretical  work  is  apportioned  as 
follows: 

first  year:  Arithmetic,  2  hoois;  elementary  geometry,  2  houn*;  alge1>ra,  2  honrs; 
metallography,  1  hour,  and  theory  of  watchmaking,  2  houre. 

Second  year:  Elementry  geometry,  1  hour;  tr^nometry,  1  liour;  algebra,  1  hour; 
theory  of  inectianics,  2  hours;  applied  mechauics,  2  hours;  physics,  2  hour^;  <-osmO' 
graphy,  1  hour;  metallography,  1  hour,  and  theory  of  watchmaking,  2  hours. 

Third  year:  Descriptive  geometry,  1  hour;  algebra,  1  hour;  theory  of  mechanics,  2 
hours;  applied  mechanics,  2  hours;  physics,  X  hour;  metallopraphy,  1  hour,  and 
theory  of  watchmaking,  2  hours. 

Special  higher  course:  Analytical  geometry,  1  hour;  theory  of  mechanics,  1  hour; 
chemistry,  1  hour,  and  theory  of  watchmaking,  1  hour. 

During  the  first,  pecond,  and  third  years  4  houm  per  week  are  devoted  to  technical 
drawing. 

In  the  department  for  mechanics  the  practical  work  is  as  follows: 

First  year:  Preliminary  work,  file  work,  turning,  forge  work,  executing  nto<1elB 
for  ca.«!tingH.  ' 

Second  year:  Mixlels  for  castings,  file  work,  turning,  forging,  setting  up  and  adjuRt- 
ing  api>aratus  for  measuring,  execution  of  simple  dies  and  matrices. 

Third  year:  Setting  np  and  adjusting,  executing  tools  used  in  watchmaking,  also 
other  machinery;  making  machines  and  instruments  previously  planned  and  designed 
by  the  pupil,  dies  and  matrices,  stamping. 

Fourth  year:  Fine  inetrumenta  and  physical  apparatus,  instnimenta  for  lneasuriI^;, 
executing  machines  planned  and  designed  by  the  pupil. 

The  students  in  this  de^mrtment  pursue  the  same  theoretical  course 
as  those  in  the  watchmaking  deimrtment,  except  that  the  subjects  of 
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cosuiojfraphy  and  theory  of  watchmaking-  arc  replaced  by  metalJog- 
i-aphy,  chemi-jtr}',  and  applied  mcchanies,  and  six  hours  instead  of 
four  are  devoted  each  week  to  technical  drawing-  and  sketching  during 
the  first,  second,  and  third  years. 

The  amount  of  time  per  week  devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  depart- 
ment for  watchmaking  is  as  follows:  First  year,  49  hours  in  winter  and 
60  hours  in  summer;  second  year,  45  hours  in  winter  and  i6  hours  in 
aummer;  third  year,  50  hours  in  winter  and  51  hours  in  summer; 
fourth  or  extra  j'ear,  55  hours  in  winter  and  66  ^ours  in  summef .  In 
the  department  for  mechanics  the  number  of  hours  per  week  given  to 
practical  work  is  smaller  by  two  than  in  the  corresponding  classes;  of 
the  watchmaking  department.  These  two  hours  are  devoted  to  mechan- 
ical drawing.  The  school  is  in  session  daily,  except  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  from  7  a.  m.  in  summer  and  8  a.  m.  in  winter  until  7  p.  m., 
with  an  intermission  of  one  and  a  half  hours  at  noon. 

The  faculty  consists  of  a  director,  who  also  gives  instruction  in 
theory  of  watchmaking  and  technical  drawing,  two  instructors  in  theo- 
retical branches,  and  five,  teachei's  of  practical  work,  one  of  whom  is 
also  instructor  of  metallography. 

The  tuition  fee  for  natives  of  Switzerland  and  pupils  of  foreign 
birth  whose  parents  reside  in  Switzerland  is  fixed  at  15  francs  (^3.90) 
per  month  during  the  first  two  years  of  apprenticeship,  10  francs 
($1.93)  per  month  during  the  third  year,  and  5  francs  (97  cente)  per 
month  during  the  fourth  year.  For  foreigners  the  oost  of  tuition  is 
26  francs  ($4.83)  per  month  during  the  entire  apprentic^hip.  Free 
tuition  is  accorded  to  pupils  of  small  means. 

To  be  admitted  to  'the  school  pupils  must  bo  14  years  of  age  and 
have  passed  a  .>4atisfactory  examination. 

SCHOOL  OF  WATOHKAEINO  Aim  MECHAmCS,  SAUrT  IHISR. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1860  as  a  private  enterprise.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  Saint  Imier  and  has  been  suljsi- 
dizcd  since  1885  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  maintains  a  depart- 
ment for  watchmaking  and  one  for  mechanical  work.  The  object  of 
the  watchmaking  department  is  **to  offer  to  young  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  watchmaking  the  opportunity  of  serving  a  thorough 
apprenticeship  and  of  acquiring  knowledge  that  they  can  utilize  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  vocation." 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  covers  three  yeai's  and  is  both 
theoreti(;a]  and  practical  in  nature.  During  the  first  year  the  practi- 
cal work  comprises  the  execution  of  small  tools  for  watchmaking, 
rough  work,  mechanisms  for  winding,  finishing  the  wheel  work  for 
watches,  and  preparing  the  rough  work  for  chronometers  and  other 
complicated  pieces.  The  second  year  is  devoted  to  work  in  anchor, 
cylinder,  and  other  kinds  of  escapements,  making  and  finishing  tlie 
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diflferent  parts,  and  setting  and  mounting  them.  The  third  year'ti 
course  includes  the  finishing  and  mounting,  incasing,  regulating,  test- 
ing, and  repairing  of  watches  and  clocks.  A  recent  change  in  the 
programme  for  this  year  permits  special  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
constiniction  of  movement*;  for  chronometers,  repeaters,  and  other 
delicate  timepieces.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  in.struction 
in  this  department  there  is  a  special  course  in  escapements  for  those 
who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  that  branch  of  the  work. 

The  theoretical  course  in  watchmaking  comprises  the  following 
branches: 

Firat  year:  French  language.  Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Geometry,  irechanics. 
Theory  of  watchmaking — Time  and  its  units,  description  of  a  timepiece,  motive  force, 
calculations  for  wheel  work,  determining  the  diameters  of  wheels  and  pinionf,  study 
of  gearings.  Technical  drawing — Exercises,  geometrical  figures,  projections,  sketch- 
ing curvea  and  gearings,  drawing  the  elements  of  machines,  free-hand  drawing. 

Second  year:  Algebra.  Geometry.  Mechanics.  Cosmography — The  earth,  the 
solar  system,  terrestrial  motions,  measurement  of  time,  latitude,  longitude,  sun 
dials,  calendars.  Theory  of  watchmaking— Anchor  cylinder,  lever,  duplex,  and 
other  escapements.  Technical  drawing — Drawing  gearings,  study  of  wash  coloring, 
drawing  escapements,  sketching  tools  in  different  positions,  profiles  and  details. 

Third  year:  Trigonometry,  Physics — Heat,  optics,  electricity  (applied  to  watch- 
making). Chemistry — Principles,  study  of  metals  used  in  watchmaking,  aaaayiiig 
the  alloys  of  gold  and  silver.  Mechanics — Practical  study  of  the  transmission  of 
motion.  Bookkeeping.  Commercial  arithmetic.  Theory  of  watchmaking — Begu- 
latoTs,  calibers,  determining  the  excess  of  teeth  in  wheehi  and  in  pinions,  etc.; 
review  of  the  whole  subject.  Technical  drawing — Drawing  tools  and  machinery; 
outlines  of  calibers;  Phillips'  curves. 

In  the  depai'tment  for  mechanics  the  pi-actieal  work  consists  in  execut- 
ing simple  models  for  castings,  making  small  tools,  such  as  rules, 
gauges,  squares,  drills,  burins,  etc. ;  work  in  soldering,  hardening, 
grindincr,  chamfering,  planing,  and  polishing;  fitting  and  mounting 
machines  for  drilling,  thread  cutting,  countersinking,  etc.  During  the 
third  year  the  pupils  are  occupied  at  making  the  stamping  and  shaping 
tools  used  in  watchmaking,  those  used  in  constructing  the  movements 
and  the  more  delicate  parts  of  watches,  and  at  the  higher  work  in 
machine  construction,  such  as  completing  and  mounting,  filing  and 
flatting  machines,  lathes,  dynamos,  and  electric  motors. 

The  theoretical  course  in  mechanics  is  arranged  as  follows: 

First  year:  French  language.  Arithmetic.  History  and  geography.  ^Vlgcljra. 
Geometry.  Mechanics — Measurement  of  forces,  synthesis  and  analysis  of  forrtic; 
momentum;  center  of  gravity;  simple  machines.  Drawing — Exercises,  geometrical 
figures,  projections,  free-hand  drawing  from  nature,  drafting  parts  of  machines. 

Second  year:  Algebra.  Geometry.  Mechanics — Elements  of  kinematics,  machines 
fortransjnittingcircular motion,  gearings,  plansand  calculations.  Drawing — Drawing 
machinery,  gearings,  and  devices  for  transmission  of  motion.  Physics, 

Third  year:  Trigonometry.  Mechanics — Machinery  for  transmi-ision  of  motion, 
elements  of  dynamics,  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forcct^,  mechanical  powers,  strength 
and  resistance  of  materials.  Bookkeeping.  Commercial  arithmetic.  Technical 
drawing.  Physics. 
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The  faculty  of  the  f^cliool  is  composed  of  the  director,  who  girea 
instruction  in  technical  drawing,  mechanicti,  and  theory  of  wat(*bmak- 
ing;  three  teachers  of  practical  worl?  in  watchmaking;  two  teachers 
of  practical  work  in  the  course  for  mechanics,  and  three  instructors  in 
seicntilic  branches,  making  a  total  of  nine  poi'sons.  A  comniission 
composed  of  13  members  ia  charged  with  the  administration  and  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  school  and  presents  each  year  a  detailed  report 
of  its  progreHM.  The  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  year  are  con- 
ductod  l)y  a  hoard  of  experts  consisting  of  the  federal  inspector  of 
watchmaking  schools  and  two  examiners  of  practical  work  in  the 
watchmaking  department,  two  in  the  department  for  mechanics,  and 
two  of  theoretical  work  in  both  departments. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  14  3'eal's  of  age,  must  have  finished  the 
primary  education  prescribed  by  law,  and  must  pass  an  examination 
for  admission.  The  parents  or  guardians  of  children  residing  in  the 
district  must  sign  a  contract  of  apprenticeship.  Those  living  else- 
where must  find  some  citizen  of  Saint  Imier  who  will  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  fulfiUment  of  the  terms  of  the  contract.  A  pupil  who 
leaves  the  school  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  is  subject 
to  a  fine,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  commission,  but  wiuch 
nmst  not  exceed  the  sum  which  would  have  been  paid  for  tuition  had 
the  pupil  remained. 

The  tuition  fee  for  natives  of  Switzerland,  or  those  of  foreign  birth 
whose  parents  reside  in  Switzerland,  is  15  francs  ($2.90)  per  month 
for  the  first  year  of  apprenticeship,  10  francs  ($1.93)  per  month  for 
the  second  year,  and  5  francs  (97  cents)  per  month  for  the  third  year. 
Foreigners  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  100  francs  ($19.30)  and  a  monthly 
tuition  fee  of  25  francs  ($ti:.S3).  Tuition  for  the  special  coarse  in 
escapements  is  5  francs  (97  cents)  per  month.  Partial  or  total  remis- 
sion of  tuition  is  made  to  worthy  pupils  who  are  unable  to  pay.  The 
work  done  by  the  pupils  belongs  to  them,  but  they  are  encouraged  to 
donate  portions  of  it  to  the  museum  of  the  school.  All  tools  used  in 
their  work  must  be  furnished  by  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fixed  tools  and  machinery  which  are  supplied  by  the  school. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  covered  by  federal  arid  cantonal  subsi- 
dies, municipal  appropriations,  tuitions,  interest  on  the  capital  of  the 
school,  and  by  voluntary  donations.  The  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  3'oar  1809  were  as  follows: 


Ret'eipts: 

Federal  pul)Hi(Iy  

Cantonal  sulwiidy  

Municipal  ai)iimi)riatio)i 
Tuition  fees  


111,891 


1,  7o7 
1,303 

908 
327 
]4(t 


Donations  

Rect'ipta  for  tiwtiiig  tiiiiei>iecei'  -  -  - 
Toola  aud  materials  sold  to  pupils 
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Keceipte — Conctudtil. 

Snndriea   $488 

Interest  on  siiecial  funds   28 


Total  receipts   7, 450 


ExiKjnditiires: 

Halarien  of  director  and  teachera   ;i,  iKK) 

Kent,  lighting,  heating,  etc   587 

Tools...   104 

Phyrival  apparatus   105 

Library  ...^   40 

Bureau  for  testing  timppiecea   122 

Muaeum   3 

Materials  for  instruction   53 

Toola  and  materials  for  pupils   221 

Rent,  tools,  materials,  et*".,  for  department  of  mechanics   1,  724 

Sundries   414 

Balance  applied  to  loan  fund   117 


Total  expenditures   7,  450 

An  inventory  of  the  a^setH  of  the  school,  taken  December  31,  181)9, 
allowed,  the  following  values: 

Halls  for  theoretical  inatiuction   $400 

Library.,   513 

Materials  for  instruction   1, 277 

Museum   890 

Workshops  for  watchmakero   2,639 

Workshops  for  mechanics   4,  797 

Materials  for  work  in  mechanira'  department   291 

Tools  and  materials  in  warehouse   4M 

Bureau  for  testing  timepieces   293 

Ixtan  fund   1, 179 

Building  fund   4,302 


Total  asBets   16,  915 


The  school  is  in  session  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from 
7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  in  summer,  and  from  8  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  in  winter, 
with  an  intevmiasion  of  one  hour  at  noon.    There  is  no  vacation. 

The  maximum  attendance  during  the  year  1899-1900  was  48  pupils, 
distributed  as  follows:  Department  of  watchmaking — fir^t-year  class, 
12  pupils;  second-year  class,  9  pupils;  third- year  class,  8  pupils;  special 
class  in  escapements,  4  pupils.  Department  of  mechanics — first-j'ear 
class,  9  pupils;  second-year  class,  4  pupils;  third-year  class,  2  pupils. 
At  the  beginning  of  Uie  new  3'ear.  May  1,  1900,  there  were  58  pupils 
in  attendance. 

SCHOOL  or  WEAVING,  WATTWYX. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  Weaving  School  Association 
{Wi>8chvlg€n(men8chayi),  a  branch  of  the  Cantonal  Society  for  the 
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Advancement  of  Public  Utility  of  Saint  Gall,  and  was  formally  opened 
May  16,  1881.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  supply  to  the  weaving- 
industry  artisans  specially  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
kinds  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  textiles;  mill  superintendents  and 
overseers  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  prac- 
tical work,  both  on  hand  and  power  looms,  and,  in  addition,  to  afford 
young  men  devoting  themselves  to  the  mercantile  branches  of  the 
industry  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  materials  and 
pro<lucts  and  other  information  useful  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  for  one  year,  and  comprises  all  the 
details  of  weaving  plain  goods,  coarse,  fine,  and  complicated  patterns, 
upholstering  materials,  towelings,  etc.,  on  the  hand  and  power  looms; 
performing  the  preparatory  work  on  the  looms,  examininfif  and  finish- 
ing the  goods,  etc.  This  work  is  performed  during  four  hours  in  the 
afternoon. 

Theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day  and 
includes  technical  drawing,  designing  patterns,  prejMiring  cards  from 
copy,  from  goods,  and  from  original  compositions,  and  mathematics 
of  weaving. 

The  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  is  intrusted 
to  a  board  of  directors  named  by  the  weaving  school  commission, 
which  in  its  turn  designates  a  supei'visory  committee  charged  directly 
with  the  management  of  matters  pei-taining  to  the  school's  welfare 
and  progress.    Instruction  is  given  by  the  director  and  one  assistant 

The  school  derives  its  income  from  cantonal  and  federal  subsidies, 
tuitions,  private  donations,  and  from  the  treasury  of  the  society  which 
controls  it.  During  the  year  1899  the  total  expenses  of  the  school 
were  18,981  francs  ($3,663),  of  which  5,000  francs  ($965),  was  received 
as  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Pupils  must  be  15  years  of  age  and  have  completed  the  course  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  primary  schools,  or  14  years  of  age  and  have 
taken  two  courses  in  the  high  school  (Jiealschuh). 

The  annual  cost  of  instruction  to  each  pupil  is  100  francs  ($19.30) 
for  natives  of  Switzerland,  and  300  francs  ($57.90)  for  foreigners. 
Free  tuition  and  aid  funds  are  provided  for  pupils  in  poor  circum- 
stances who  show  themselves  capable  and  industrious.  Pupils  are 
supplied  with  all  materials,  and  all  articles  made  by  them  become  the 
property  of  the  school. 

SOHOOI.  07  WOOD  GABVINa,  BBIENZ.  . 

This  school  was  established  in  1884:  as  a  substitute  for  the  School  of 
Drawing  and  Modeling  {Zeicheti-  und  Moddlierachulejy  founded  by  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Utility  of  Brienz  in  1863.  It 
Is  a  munici{Hil  institution  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  wood- 
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carving  industry.  It  also  aims  to  assist  local  wood  carvers  in  their 
work  by  offering  them  free  access  to  its  collection  of  books  and  modeld 
and  by  giving  them  practical  advice. 

The  I'egular  couree  of  instruction  covers  four  years,  and  comprises 
free-hand  and  technical  drawing,  study  of  styles  of  ornamentation, 
modeling,  and  wood  carving.  Besides  the  usual  styles  of  ornamenta- 
tion, special  attention  is  given  to  tiiose  styles  tluit  are  peculiar  to 
Switzerland,  such  as  Alpine  plants  and  animals,  for  which  there  is 
always  a  great  demand. 

The  hours  of  work  per  week  are  arranged  as  follows:  Free-hand 
drawing,  7;  technical  drawing,  2^;  study  of  styles  of  ornamentation, 
2i;  modeling,  7;  wood  carving,  from  35  to  AO. 

The  course  in  wood  carving  is  divided  into  elementary  work  in  the 
first  half-year  term,  special  work  in  animal  and  ornamental  carving  in 
the  second  term,  and  the  making  of  objects  to  be  offei*cd  for  sale 
during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years. 

During  the  winter  months  there  is  a  special  evening  course  in  draw- 
ing for  adults  and  boys  who  can  not  attend  the  day  school.  The 
course  for  adults  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November  until  the  end  of 
March  and  comprises  free-hand  and  technical  drawing  for  various 
trades.  Six  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  this  work.  In  the  course 
for  boys  7i  houra  per  week  are  devoted  to  instruction  in  elementary 
free-hand  drawing. 

The  minimum  age  at  which  pei'sons  are  admitted  to  the  drawing 
classes  is  16  years  for  those  pursuing  the  course  for  adulbs  and  8  years 
for  pupils  of  the  class  for  boys. 

Pupils  of  the  wood-carving  school  are  received  for  a  probationary 
period  of  three  months.  They  nmst  bo  between  the  ages  of- 16  and  25 
years  and  must  enter  into  a  contract  of  apprenticeship. 

Instruction  in  the  school  is  gratuitous,  but  pupils  are  chai'ged  a 
matriculation  fee  of  10  francs  ($1.93)  on  entering  to  cover  cost  of 
materials,  and  are  required  to  deposit  50  francs  ($9.65)  as  security  for 
serving  out  their  entire  apprenticeship.  After  the  first  year  they  are 
allowed  one-half  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  articles  made  by 
them. 

The  school  is  in  session  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  during 
26  weeks  in  winter  and  22  weeks  in  summer. 

The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  a  director,  who  is  instructor  of 
technical  drawing  and  styles  of  ornamentation;  a  teacher  of  free-hand 
drawing  and  modeling,  a  teacher  of  ornamental  carving,  a  teacher  of 
animal  carving,  and  one  assistant. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  are  administered  by  a  committee  of  ten 
persons  appointed  by  the  municipal  council  of  Brienz.  Its  income  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  articles  made  in  the  school,  from  church  con- 
tributions, and  from  federal  and  municipal  appropriations.  During 
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the  year  189D  the  federal  ^>ubsidy  was  5,400  francs  ($1,042)  and  the 
amount  received  from  other  sources  wad  11,000  francs  ($2,123). 

The  school  possesses  a  collection  of  models,  a  library,  and  a  geolog- 
ical park  in  which  ai'e  kept  a  number  of  animals  of  different  kinds  for 
study  by  pupilri  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  anim&l  carving. 

The  attendance  upon  the  school  during  the  year  1898-99  was  161 
pupils,  divided  as  follows:  School  of  wood  carnng,  23  apprentices; 
special  drawing  coui*se  for  adults,  48  pupils;  school  of  drawing  for 
boys,  yo  pupils. 


This  school  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1888.  It  is  a  municipal 
institution,  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  supen  isors  appointed 
by  the  municipal  council.  At  the  time  of  organization  it  comprised 
two  departments — carpentry  and  shoemaking.  In  1894  there  was 
added  a  department  for  metal  workers  (locksmiths  and  tinsmiths). 
In  1900  the  department  of  shoemaking  was  discontinued  because  of 
lack  of  students. 

The  object  of  the  school,  as  embodied  in  a  i-esolution  of  the  munici- 
pal council,  is  "to  enable  3'oung  persons  leaving  school  thoroughly  to 
learn  some  useful  trade;  to  meet  the  increasing  efficiency  of  foreign 
labor  by  placing  domestic  labor  on  a  higher  plane;  to  elevate  skilled 
labor  in  general  by  giving  to  workingmen  a  thorough  training  in  the 
theoretical,  artistic,  and  practical  features  of  their  work;  and  further, 
to  investigate  and  place  before  the  members  of  the  various  trades  the 
results  of  the  latest  industrial  improvements." 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  division  for  carpenters  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  year:  Arithmetic.  GeometTT.  Techniiad  drawing—Dravix^  wood  jc^nts 
and  !<uch  work  as  the  pupils  execute  in  the  shop.  Workshop  instruction — ^Practice 
in  planing,  tawing,  dovetailing,  cliiseling,  slitting,  making  models  of  the  variona 
wotxl  jcjints,  making  simple  pieces  of  furniture. 

Set-ond  year:  Arithmetii; — Explanation  of  the  calculationa  used  in  the  various 
technical  operations;  estimates  of  costs  from  workshop  plans.  Stereotomy — Calcu- 
lating the  surface  and  contents  of  bodies.  Technical  drawing — Exercises  in  sketch- 
ing furniture  in  jilans  and  in  perspective.  Free-band  drawing — Ornamental  drawing 
and  shading.  Workshop  instruction— Beginning  hard-wood  work  of  laige  use, 
mainly  chairs  and  chest  fumiture  of  oak;  building  work. 

Tbinl  year:  Bookkeeping — Purpose,  arrangement  and  keeping  of  the  necessary 
books  of  an  establishment;  brief  explanation  of  4)illB  of  exchange,  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings, etc.  Technical  drawing — Application  of  architectural  forms;  designing  seta 
of  furniture  and  arrangement  of  rooms.  Free-hand  drawing — Colored  relief  work 
and  plastic  oriiament  drawing.  Workshop  instruction — Work  in  plain  and  polished 
walnut. 

In  the  divisions  for  locksmiths  and  tinsmiths  the  work  in  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  bookkeeping  is  practically  the  same  as  that  jiu^ 
described.  The  work  in  drawing  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each 
trade. 
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The  shop  work  for  tooksmiths  is  as  follows: 

First  year:  Exercises  in  tiling,  chiseling,  simple  Bheet-iron  work,  BUcH  aa  venti- 
lators, etove  doors,  etc.  The  torge  work  conBiBtB  of  making  cramp  irons,  chisels, 
drills,  etc. 

Second  year:  Work  on  building  iron,  and  simple  sctoII  work;  chiseling  out,  filing 
and  welding  of  leaves,  flowers,  etc. ;  making  bolt  locks. 

Third  year:  Forging  industrial  art  objecta;  executing  window  and  door  lattice 
work  ill  iron;  railings,  etc.,  for  stairs. 

The  work  for  tinsmiths  is  as  follows: 

First  year;  Making  simple  household  utensils;  exercises  in  cutting,  laying  in  of 
wire,  rounding;  soldering,  drawing-iu,  chamfering,  etc. 

Second  year:  Work  in  sheet  tin,  zinc,  and  copper;  use  of  the  nutchines;  hard 
t-oldering. 

Third  year:  Making  bath  tubs  of  various  kinds;  gas  water-heating  devices  for 
bath  tubs;  building  work  executed  in  the  shop;  two  months'  work  in  actiial  build- 
ing operations;  zinc  ornaments;  use  of  stamping  machines,  etc. 

The  theoretical  work  takes  from  8  to  11  hours  per  week,  while  the 
shopwork  takes  from  40  to  50  hours  per  week. 

The  faculty  consists  of  a  director,  who  also  gives  instruction,  and 
15  inatructors.    The  number  of  students  on  January  1,  1900,  was  89. 

The  school  is  in  session  dail^^  except  Sundiij's  and  holidays,  from  7 
a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  14  hours'  intermission  at  noon.  There  is  a 
vacation  of  one  week  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  summer 
theoretical  instruction  is  suspended  during  four  weeks  in  the  car- 
pentry and  metal-working  departments  and  the  entire  time  devoted 
to  practical  work  in  the  shops. 

This  school  receives  all  young  men  who  have  completed  the  term 
in  the  public  schools  prescribed  by  law  and  who  possess  the  requisite 
health  and  mental  fitness  for  beginning  an  apprenticeship.  These 
must  enter  into  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  for  the  full  term  of  three 
years.  AU  instruction  is  free.  Dinner  is  furnished  at  noon  at  the 
expense  of  the  institution.  AiTangements  are  made  by  which  pupils 
who.  do  not  reside  in  the  city  can  obtain  board  at  reduced  prices. 

After  six  months  of  apprenticeship  the  pupils  receive  a  money 
compensation  for  work  executed  within  a  specified  time.  The  amount 
of  this  compensation  is  determined  by  a  tariff,  which  assigns  to  each 
article  a  sum  to  be  paid  for  its  completion  before  the  expiration  of  a 
set  time.  The  work  in  order  to  be  accepted  must  be  of  a  certain 
degree  of  excellence.  This  system  is  considered  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  shopwork,  as  ic  has  been  found  that  since  its  introduc- 
tion pupils  work  with  greater  zeal  and  willingness  than  before.  All 
are  anxious  to  make  their  first  earnings  in  life  as  great  as  possible, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  they  work  to  their  full  capacity. 

In  1899  the  amount  of  federal  subsidy  accruing  was  21,900  fiuucs 
($1,227).  The  total  expenditures  of  the  school  for  the  same  year 
were  137,257  francs  ($26,491). 
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HOUSEKEEPING  AND  DOJIESTIC  SERVICE  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  schools  of  this  class  withia  the  scope  of  the  present  report 
are  those  which  train  domestic  servants.  The  school  at  Lenzbur^j', 
which  is  described  in  detail,  is  probably  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 

Switzerland. 

SCHOOL  FOR  HOUSEEEEFEBS  AND  SEBVANTB,  LENZBUBO. 

The  fiichool  for  housekeepers  and  servants  at  Lenzbiu'g,  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Aargau,  was  founded  in  1889  by  the  Swiss  Women's  Society  for 
Public  Utility.  It  is  a  boarding  school  with  a  course  lasting  three 
months.  The  instruction  includes  both  theoretical  and  practical  work 
in  all  subjects  connected  with  housekeeping  and  cooking. 

The  practical  work  is  as  follows: 

Cooking  and  baking,  with  special  attention  to  the  meats,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  used  in  ordinary  households;  bread  baking;  preparation  of 
confectionery  and  pastry;  preparation  of  conserves  and  of  candied 
fruits  and  vegetables;  needlework;  sewing  by  hand,  with  the  machine, 
mending,  knitting,  emhroidery,  etc.;  washing  and  ironing;  garden- 
ing and  the  growing  of  vegetables.  The  pupils  also  do  all  the  ordinary 
work  of  housekeeping,  such  as  making  beds,  putting  rooms  in  order, 
sweeping,  etc. 

The  theoretical  work  of  the  school  covers: 

Domestic  economy;  theory  of  nutrition;  discussion  of  recipes  for 
cooking;  single-entry  bookkeeping;  expense  accounts;  hygiene. 

The  female  director  of  the  school  gives  the  instinction  in  the  theo- 
retical and  pi-actical  branches,  with  the  exception  of  needlework,  for 
which  a  special  teacher  comes  to  the  school  once  a  week. 

Only  12  pupils  are  received  each  terra.  They  must  be  at  least  16 
years  of  age  and  in  good  health.  The  cost  of  tuition,  board,  and 
lodging  is  70  francs  ($13.fil)  for  the  three  months.  Philanthropic 
societies  are  given  a  reduced  rate  for  pupils  whom  they  send  to  the 
school.  Keductions  are  also  made  for  able  and  industrious  young 
persons  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  regular  fee. 

The  salary  of  the  directress  is  800  to  1,000  francs  ($154  to  Sl!»3) 
per  year,  and  in  addition  she  receives  board  and  lodging.  The  total 
expense  of  conducting  the  school  ranges  from  8,000  to  10,000  francs 
($1,544  to  $1,930)  annually.  In  1900  the  federal  subsidy  amounted  to 
1,000  francs  ($193). 

The  results  of  the  school  are  considered  satisfactory*.  In  1900  the 
number  of  pupils  who  were  given  diplomas  was. 43.  Most  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  have  good  positions  and  are  rendering  satis- 
factory service  to  their  employers.  In  spite  of  thi*  fact  those  in 
charge  of  the  school  claim  that  the  period  of  instruction  is  too  short 
The  directress  of  the  school  also  states  that  the  brightest  and  most 
adaptable  girls  prefer  to  take  up  other  woi'k  than  domestic  ser\'ice. 
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The  i*esult  is  that  those  who  come  to  the  school  are  more  difficult  to 
educate  than  persons  attending  other  classes  of  schools.  For  these 
reasons  a  longer  school  term  than  three  months  is  being  advocated  in 
Lenzburg,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  been  adopted  by  similar  schools 
in  other  localities.  In  Boniswyl  the  term  is  five  months,  while  in 
Bern  it  is  six  months. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONTINUATION  AND  HANDICRAFT  SCHOOLS 
AND  TRADE  COURSES. 

In  Switzerland  the  industrial  continuation  schools  and  special  trade 
courses  so  closely  resemble  those  of  other  countries  that  they  need  not 
•  be  described  in  detail.    The  two  handicraft  schools  described  below 
are  fairly  representative  of  that  class  of  schools  in  Switzerland. 

HANDZCSAfT  SCHOOZ.,  BtlAODOBF. 

■ 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  offer  a  course  of  instruction  of  a  theo- 
retical character,  combined  as  far  as  necessary  with  practical  exercises, 
in  those  branches  which  are  indispensable  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
intermediate  grade  of  industrial  pursuits. 

The  coui'se  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  terms — a  summer  term 
beginning  in  April  and  ending  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  a 
winter  term  beginning  in  October  and  ending  in  March.  Instruction 
during  the  winter  term  is  given  on  week  days  from  8  to  9.30  p.  m., 
and  on  Sundays  from  9  to  11.30  a.  m.  During  the  summer  term  the 
instruction  is  irregular,  being  usually  given  on  evenings  and  on  Sun- 
day mornings.    The  subjects  taught  are  as  follows: 

Summer  term:  In  free-band  drawing  be^nners  are  taught  the  elements  of  surface 
ornamentation  with  special  reference  to  leaf  forms,  while  advanced  pupils  are  taught 
perspective  drawing  of  round  bodies  and  colored  surface  ornamentation.  In  tech- 
nical drawin;;  instruction  is  given  in  simple  technical  lettering,  drawing  plans  and 
sections  of  simple  bodies  from  models,  drawing  bodies  in  various  positions,  etc.; 
screw  lines  and  surfaces  and  exercises  in  sketching. 

Winter  term:  In  free-hand  drawing  b^inners  are  taught  the  elements  of  surface 
ornamentation,  and  linear  i>erspective  with  practical  application  to  models;  advanced 
pupils  are  taught  to  draw  and  paint  surface  ornaments,  and  to  shade  in  crayon  and  iii 
colors.  In  technical  drawing  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  and  handling  of  drawing 
instruments,  measurement  of  angles,  measurement  of  polygons,  ellipses  and  circles, 
ordinary  ornamentation;  views  of  doors,  windows,  chests,  etc.,  from  designs;  exer- 
cises in  sketching,  calculations  of  surfaces,  bodies,  and  weight  generally  in  connection 
with  drawing  exercises.  In  physics  instruction  is  given  in  the  principles  of  mechan- 
ics and  electricity,  currents,  induction,  telephones  and  tel^raphs,  lighting,  motors, 
etc.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  Omuan  language,  and 
history  and  geography  of  Switzerland. 

This  school  is  managed  by  a  board  of  nine  persons,  all  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  various  industries.  The  teaching  personnel  consists  of  the 
director  and  nine  instructors. 
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A  tuition  fee  of  2  francs  (39  centa)  is  charged  for  the  summer  course, 
and  5  francs  (t^  cents)  for  the  winter  eourse.  !Needj  pupils  maj  be 
exempted  from  these  payments. 

The  attendance  at  the  summer  coarse  of  1S99  was  4S,.  and  at  the 
winter  coui-sc  of  1899-11*00  it  waa  115. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditores  for  the 
j-ear  1890-1900: 

KECKIITS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  HANDICRAFT  SCHOOL,  BrRGDORK,  1N30-190O. 


Receipts, 


Expenditures. 


Items. 


BolnncR  f rom  previoiiR  year  

Tuiliinis  and  tines  

CMntribution  of  tiie  Public  Utility  Bo- 

cictv  of  BHrgiiorf  

Ctmtnbutlgn  of  thp  Hnndicrafls'  As- 

WK'iiition  of  Burt'dorf  

Coiilrilmticm  of  tlie  muuicipRlIty  of 

Bu  red  Off  

CimfViliiition  of  the  Canton  of  Bern,.. 
Contribution  of  the  Ffidenl  Oovero- 

mi>nt  

Iutere<<t  


Amount. 


ItemF. 


115  I  Salaiieii  , 

87  I  Heat  and  rent  

LiKhOng  

Scnool  sapplles  

Teaching  matcrifilB  

15  i  Funiiture  

Excursion  to  Bern  , 

270  I  I'riutinK  and  advertIfiL*incnts . 

19S  ii  Repairs  

11  Fruixht,  etc  

270  ,  Other  items  , 


38 


Total. 


HI 


Total. 


Amount. 


Il>7« 

135 
GO 
73 
26 

■  10 
20 
4 
S 
6 
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TBAI>ES  ACADEMY,  QSKEVA. 

The  object  of  this  school  ia  to  give  to  working  men  and  vomeo^  dur- 
ing their  leisure  houra,  such  instruction  as  will  better  fit  them  for  suc- 
cessful work  in  their  re-spcctive  occupations.  It  supported  by  the 
city  and  by  federal  subsidies.  The  total  expenditures  for  1899  were 
3i,ss2  francs  (?6,153),  of  which  8,000  franca  (§1,544)  were  received 
from  the  Federal  GoTornment. 

The  division  for  men  was  founded  in  1SS3.  Pupils  must  be  at  least 
10  years  of  age  and  must  possess  the  educational  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  work.  The  cost  of  instruction 
to  each  pupil  is  1  franc  (19  cents)  per  cotii*se. 

The  courses  of  study  comprise  a  general  course  for  builders,  lasting 
two  years;  a  course  for  tinsmiths,  zinc  workers,  etc.,  lasting  two 
years;  a  three-years'  course  for  upholsterers,  a  three-years'  course  in 
draping,  a  four-years'  eourse  in  furniture  ornamenting,  a  practical 
coui-.sc  for  shoemakers,  and  courses  for  jewelers,  chain  makers,  and 
tailors. 

The  division  for  women  was  founded  in  1885  and  consists  of  two 
departments.  The  first  is  in  session  only  on  week-da}'  evenings,  from 
8  to  9.30  o'clock^  and  is  composed  of  young  seanastresaes,  needle- 
women, commerciiil  employees,  etc.,  who  desire  instruction  snited  to 
their  several  vocations. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  cutting  ladies'  garments^  cutting 
garments  for  children,  cutting  underwear,  m^ding,  emlwoidery 
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designing,  millinery  work,  cleaning*  and  ironing,  each  branch  two  les- 
sons of  hourH  per  week;  machine  sewing,  one  lessMi  of  hours; 
bookkeeping  and  calligraphy,  two  lessons  of  1^  hours  each. 

The  second  department  is  intended  chiefly  for  persons  without  gain- 
ful occupations  and  its  aim  is  to  give  them  such  training  in  house- 
hold and  domestic  economy  as  will  enable  them  to  secure  positions  in 
the  scnricc  of  families,  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  only 
during  the  day  and  comprises  two  lessons  of  2  hours  each  per  week. 

The  school  year  embraces  7  months  and  is  divided  into  two  terms, 
from  October  2  to  December  23  and  from  January  8  to  April  30. 

A  special  course  in  garment  cutting  is  arranged  for  apprentices  of 
less  than  IG  years  of  age.  Its  aim  is  to  give  theoretical  instruction  in 
keeping  with  the  practical  work  executed  in  the  shops.  These  lessons 
are  free  and  occur  on  Monday  of  each  week  throughout  the  year,  from 
7  to  9  a.  m.  in  summer  and  from  S  to  10  a.  ni.  in  winter. 

There  b,  in  addition,  a  practical  course  in  cutting  and  making  ladies' 
garments.  This  coui-se  consumes  5  days  per  week,  from  8  a.  m.  to 
noon,  and  from  1.45  to  6  p.  m.,  and  comprises  three  terms  of  3  months 
each. 

The  cost  of  instruction  in  the  several  departments  is  as  follows:  For 
the  evening  classes,  1  franc  (19  cents)  per  term;  for  the  day  courses, 
3  francs  (58  cents)  per  term;  for  the  practical  course  in  garment  mak- 
ing for  ladies,  15  franes  ($2.90)  jrer  term.  All  necessary  materials  and 
supplies  are  furnished  free.  Fupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age 
for  the  day  school  and  16  years  for  the  evening  courses. 

ATTOCDE  OF  EDUCATORS,  EMPLOYERS,  GRADUATES 
OF  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  LABOR 
UNIONS  TOWARD  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

ATTITTTDE  OT  ESirCATOBS. 

The  secretary  of  the  Swiss  federal  department  of  industry,  speaking 
with  reference  to  trade  education  generally  in  Switzerland,  stated 
that  the  courses  in  all  the  schools  are  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, and  are  changed  from  year  to  year  as  local  conditions  may 
require."  While  specific  data  as  to  the  benefits  accruing  from  these 
schools  could  not  be  produced,  he  stated  without  qualification  that 
their  influence  "  has  been  good,  and  that  they  have  improved  the 
efficiency  of  the  workmen."  This  official  knew  of  no  case  of  a  labor 
union  opposing  trade  schools.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  they  were 
always  in  favor  of  such  schools,  and  even  themselves  organized  courses 
for  workmen.  The  need  for  this  action,  however,  becomes  less  as  new 
schools  are  founded  by  the  Government.  Since  the  trade  schools 
receive  State  subsidies,  they  do  not  need  i>ecuniarj'  aid  from  the  labor 
unions.    The  development  of  these  schools  during  the  last  15  ycara, 
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fts  shown  by  the  enormous  incr^e  in  their  expenditures  and  the  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  subsidies  granted  to  them,  argues  their  suc- 
cess in  preparing  workingmen  for  the  trades.  He  stated  that  while 
the  question  of  graduates  obtiuning  better  wages  is  largely  one  gov- 
erned by  business  conditions  and  the  state  of  the  labor  market,  they 
do  obtain  better  positions  and  probably  advance  more  rapidly  than 
those  who  have  not  had  technical  instruction. 

Although  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  new  industry  has  been  created 
by  the  operation  of  trade  schools — such  an  occurrence  being  very  rare 
in  Switzerland — certain  old  industries  have  been  favorably  affected. 
Through  the  schools  for  wood  carving  that  industry  has  been  largely 
developed.  Another  important  industry  developed  in  like  manner  is 
macliine  embroidery,  the  products  of  which  are  lai^ly  exported  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  moi'e  the  practice  in  Switzerland,  espe- 
cially in  small  establishmente,  to  do  away  with  the  old  apprentice  sys- 
tem and  employ  only  men  who  have  taken  a  course  at  a  trade  or 
apprenticeship  school.  Some  large  establishments  have  adopted  the 
same  rule.  The  founding  of  the  apprenticeship  shops  {Lehncerk- 
statteii)  had  as  its  main  object  to  supply  this  increasing  demand  for 
ready-made  workmen.  At  the  same  time  the  success  of  these  schools 
has  caused  an  improvement  in  the  ordinary  shop  training.  It  is,  in 
general,  possible  for  the  graduate  of  a  trade  or  technical  school  in 
Switzerland  to  practice  his  trade  without  a  term  of  apprenticeship; 
but  he  must  in  every  case  go  through  a  short  form  of  apprentieeship 
merely  to  get  accustomed  to  the  conditions,  etc. 

In  genci'al,  the  official  quoted  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  trade  and 
technical  schools  of  Switzerland  have  fully  i-ealized  the  aims  for  which 
they  were  established. 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  wor- 
ship, Canton  of  Vaud,  furnished  observations  respecting  trade  schools 
generally  in  Switzerland,  The  Canton  of  Vaud,  mainly  agricultural, 
has  few  manufacturing  industries  of  importance  and  no  special  trade 
schools,  except  small  local  courses.  He  stated  that  not  only  have  the 
Swiss  schools  been  recognized  by  the  labor  unions,  but  the  latter  are 
always  in  favor  of  them.  In  many  instances  courses  have  been  organ- 
ized on  a  small  scale  by  committees  of  the  unions.  Those  are  sup- 
ported partly'  by  the  unions,  partly  by  the  communes,  and  partly  by 
the  State. 

The  graduates  of  the  trade  schools,  he  believes,  can  obtain  better 
wages,  advance  more  rapidly  and  reach  higher  positions  than  those 
who  have  merely  a  shop  tmining,  because  they  are  better  fitted  by 
their  systematic  training  in  the  schools  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  con- 
ditions in  any  workshop.  They  are  also  more  independent,  and  if  a 
place  does  not  suit  a  graduate  he  can  leave  it  with  a  better  chance  of 
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getting  another.  Employers  prefer  graduates  of  trade  and  technical 
schoobj  to  apprentices  and  workmen  with  only  a  shop  training. 
Regarding  the  causal  relation  between  the  development  of  industries 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  on  the  other, 
he  thinks  the  influence  may  be  in  either  direction.  It  is  hard  to  ascer- 
tain a  predominance  either  way. 

A  school  inspector  of  the  city  of  Bern  stated,  regarding  trade 
schools  in  that  city,  that  their  courses  of  study  * '  are  altered  from  year 
to  year  as  the  need  may  be  felt,  so  that  at  all  times  they  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  we  know  how  to  make  them,"  The  schools  have  improved 
the  workmanship  and  the  quality  of  products,  undoubtedly  tending 
to  increase  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  working  classes. 
Specific  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  schools  is  found  in 
their  continual  increase  in  size  and  number  and  in  the  generous  subsi- 
dies granted  them  by  the  Government.  The  labor  unions  are  friendly, 
have  never  been  otherwise,  and  recognizing  their  value,  arc  working 
in  harmony  with  them.  Graduates  generally  get  higher  wages,  steadier 
employment,  etc.,  because  of  their  school  training.  They  are  pre- 
ferred by  employers  "because  they  ai-e  better  and  more  scientifically 
trained  than  tiiose  who  have  learned  their  trade  entirely  by  apprentice- 
ship." The  schools  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
youths  who  learn  their  ti*ado  by  apprenticeship.  In  some  trades  it  is 
possible  for  a  graduate  to  work  without  passing  through  a  period  of 
apprenticeship.  Regarding  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  industrial 
development,  no  precise  statement  could  be  made,  ^'as  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  say  whether  the  development  or  revolution  of  an  industry 
is  due  directly  to  the  schools  or  to  other  causes  in  connection  with 
them.  Leather  working  and  wood  carving,  at  all  events,  are  industries 
which  owe  their  development  largely  to  the  schools." 

The  director  of  primary  and  technical  education  in  Geneva  and 
president  of  the  supervising  committee  of  the  school  for  the  building 
ti'ades  in  that  city,  finds  nothing  faulty  or  defective  in  the  coui*ses  of 
study  of  these  institutions.  They  have,  he  states,  been  recognized  and 
favored  by  labor  unions  generally  in  Geneva.  There  has  been  notice- 
able, however,  a  cei-tain  undercurrent  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  unions — an  opposition  entirel}'  personal 
and  never  openly  expressed.  It  may  be  attributed  to  the  fear  of  being 
displaced  by  the  better-trained  graduates  of  the  trade  schools.  At 
the  time  of  founding  the  school  for  the  building  trades  he  took  counsel 
of  a  commission  of  six  manufacturers  and  six  workingmen.  The  man- 
ufacturers were  distinctly  in  favor  of  founding  the  school,  because  it 
would  furnish  them  with  systematically  trained  men,  whereas,  under 
the  existing  regime,  when  they  had  to  train  the  apprentices  themselves, 
about  a  year  was  practically  lost  in  getting  them  started.  The  work- 
ingmen, as  representatives  of  unions,  were  also  in  favor  of  the  school, 
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though  some  may  have  been  opposed  personally,  as  before  stated.  The 
anions  had  never  opposed  the  schools. 

There  is  no  doubt,  be  thinks,  that  graduates  of  those  schools  obtain 
better  places,  higher  wages,  etc. ,  than  merely  shop-trained  men,  though 
perhaps  notat  first.  The  apprentice,  working  in  the  shop  of  the  school, 
obtains  a  good  general  idea  of  the  different  processes  in  his  trade, 
besides  the  theoretical  knowledge.  But  at  first  he  is  not  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  shop-trained  workman  because  of  hick  of  practice  in  the 
details  and  the  special  processes  used  in  the  shop.  Aiter  six  months 
or  a  year,  however,  he  has  mastered  these  details,  and  is  in  every 
way  a  better  workman  than  the  other  man  and  capable  of  filling  a 
more  responsible  position.  The  trade-school  graduates  are  preferred 
by  employers  in  Geneva,  because  they  are  trained  more  systematically, 
arq  better  qualified  to  take  responsible  positions,  and  require  a  shorter 
period  of  apprenticeship.  Graduates  always  have  to  undergo  a  cer- 
tain apprenticeship  in  order  to  become  accustomed  to  the  particular 
methods  of  the  shop.  At  the  same  time  the  success  of  the  schools  baa 
caused  an  improvement  in  the  ordinary  shop  training  given  in  Geneva. 
They  have  also  stimulated  and  helped  to  develop  tiie  trades  in  which 
they  give  instruction.  Specific  data,  however,  on  this  point  are  not 
procurable.  As  regards  the  industrial  effects  there  are  so  many 
causes  which  directly  or  indirectly  infiuence  the  devel<q[»iient  of  ao 
industry  that  no  one  can  say  to  what  extent  it  is  due  to  the  trade 
schools.  He  does  not  think  that  an  industry  can  be  developed  or 
revived  solely  through  the  influence  of  trade  schools.  There  must  be 
a  demand,  an  opening  for  the  industry,  and  if  it  develops  sufficiently 
schools  will  probably  be  founded  to  train  the  workmen,  and  this 
will  accelerate  the  development  of  the  industry.  An  industry  which 
has  grown  rapidly  in  Geneva  since  the  opening  of  trade  schooU  is  that 
of  furniture  making.  The  school  for  the  building  trades  was  founded 
so  recently  that  its  effects  can  hardly  be  seen  as  yet  Even  now,  how- 
ever, it  is  noticed  that  a  considerable  output  is  being  made  of  orna- 
mental ironwork  (locks,  hinges,  racks,  etc.).  This  trade  practically 
did  not  exist  in  the  city  before  that  school  was  established. 

In  the  watchmaking  school  at  Geneva  the  prescribed  courses  of 
training  and  study  meet  fully  the  views  of  its  director.  He  states 
that  the  «>chool  supplies  manufacturers  of  watches  with  educated  work- 
men who  can  do  useful  work  at  once.  A  certain  industrial  develop- 
ment profitable  to  the  locality  results  from  these  schools,  although  such 
schools  are  a  result  of  the  development  of  industries,  and  not  the 
cause  of  their  origin.  This  school  has  experienced  no  hostility  from 
labor  unions.  On  the  contrary,  they  make  a  point  of  keeping  informed 
about  the  pupils  and  examine  graduates  with  regard  to  their  effi- 
ciency. According  to  the  views  of  this  director,  the  men  w!h>  have 
passed  through  this  school,  having  received  better  and  more  genei'al 
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instruction  in  their  work,  ciin  ttdrance  more  rapidly'  and  reach  a  hig'her 
position  than  shop-trained  men.  After  a  few  years  of  practical  work 
they  may  become  foremen.  For  the  rea.sonH  stated  above,  employers 
prefer  graduates  of  the  school  to  merely  shop-trained  apprentices, 
while  the  ordinary  shop  training  has  been  improved  in  consequence  of 
the  work  of  the  school. 

A  graduate  of  the  school,  in  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  trade, 
undergoes  merely  a  formal  apprenticeship  which  lasts  only  long  enough 
for  him  to  get  accustomed  to  the  methods  of  the  shop. 

ATTZTT7DE  OF  EMFL0Y£B8. 

3IACHIXEKY  COXSTEUCTIOJf. 

The  director  of  a  machinery  manufacturing  company  near  Zurich, 
employing  tt6  foremen  and  1,700  worl^mcn  and  apprentices,  stated 
that  only  in  rare  instances  do  its  regular  workmen  attend  a  technical 
school  after  entering  on  the  practice  of  their  trade.  The  apprentices, 
numbering  about  130,  attend  a  continuation  school  in  Oerlifcon  one 
half  day  per  week,  or  in  Zurich  one  day  per  week.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  four  years,  and  during  this  period  the  apprentices 
arc  trained  in  a  number  of  different  occupations  represented  in  the 
industry.  The  x>oli*^y  to  shorten  the  apprenticeship  for  those  who 
adopt  a  special  occupation.  The  apprentices  are  remunerated,  and 
their  attendance  at  the  continuation  school  is  strictly  enforced. 

The  ages  of  the  apprentices  range  between  14:  and  20  years.  The 
employees  of  the  establishment  have  organized  an  association  in  which 
popular  lectures  are  given  on  technical  subjects. 

The  small  number  of  regular  workmen  who  do. attend  technical 
schools,  go  to  the  cantonal  technical  schools  at  Winterthur,  Burgdorf, 
or  Bienne,  and,  their  object  is  to  lit  themselves  for  higher  positions. 
This  company  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  workmen  ti-ained  in  such 
schools  obtain  employment  more  easily  (under  certain  conditions);  that 
they  command  better  positions  and  higher  wages,  and  can  more  quickly 
rise  to  a  high  class  of  labor.  The  director  also  believea  that  the 
employment  of  such  workmen  has  been  of  some  advantage  as  regards 
the  output  of  their  establishment,  and  that  the  technical  schools  have 
produced  a  better-trained  class  of  workmen. 

SHOE  MAXUFACrrURE. 

A  shoe  manufacturer  in  Bern,  employing  20  persons,  of  whom  2 
have  attended  the  Bern  apprenticeship  shops  {Lehrwerkstdtten)^  states 
that  he  favors  the  attendance  on  continuation  schools  by  his  employees 
during  their  apprenticeship  period.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  work- 
men trained  in  trade  schools  secure  better  imsitions  and  higher  wages 
than  those  not  so  trained,  and  that  they  can  advance  to  a  higher 
class  of  work;  but  he  is  not  sure  that  they  secure  employment  more 
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easily.  His  best  workmen  are,  in  point  of  age,  the  youngest^  and 
owe  their  more  rapid  advaDcemeDt  solely  to  the  instmction  of  the 
technical  schools,  which,  he  says,  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  indus- 
try. It  is,  however,  bis  belief  that  only  such  technical  schools  aa 
provide  an  adequate  workshop  training  will  accomplish  much. 

WATCHMAKING. 

A  member  of  a  prominent  firm  in  Geneva,  employing  about  160 
workmen  and  8  foremen,  states  that  nearly  all  the  employees  have 
gone  through  a  school  of  watchmaking  or  of  mechanics  applied  to  this 
trade.  There  is  in  Geneva  no  evening  sciiool  for  workmen  in  this 
industry.  As  far  as  possible,  the  firm  recruits  its  factory  with  grad- 
uates of  the  ypeeial  trade  schools  for  the  reason  that  such  men  have  a 
more  extensive  theoretical  knowledge  and  are  in  better  position  than 
others  to  enlarge  rapidly  their  practical  knowledge.  This  firm  be- 
lieves that  workmen  so  trained  get  employment  more  readily,  obtain 
better  positions  and  higher  wages,  and  can  rise  sooner  to  a  higher 
class.  It  regards  the  special  trade  schools  as  a  necessity  and  thinks  it 
a  duty  to  facilitate  in  every  way  possible  the  entrance  of  young  men 
into  them. 

ATTITUDE  OF  OILADTTATES  OF  TRADE  AMD  TECHNIGAI.  BCHOOI.S. 

CUTTER,  SHOE  FACTORY. 

A  cutter  employed  in  a  shoe  manufactory  at  Bern,  was  graduated 
from  the  shoemaking  section  of  the  apprenticeship  shops  in  that  city 
in  1893.  He  states  that  upon  leaving  the  school  he  at  once  obtained 
a  situation.  He  believes  the  school  training  has  been  advantageous  to 
him,  in  proof  of  which  he  cites  the  grade  of  employment  and  wages 
be  has  been  able  to  obtain.  He  thinks  attendance  on  a  technical  trade 
school  is  the  Tjest  way  to  learn  a  trade. 

FOREMAN,  MACHINE  SHOP. 

A  foreman  in  the  employ  of  a  machine  manufacturing  company  in 
Oerlikon,  near  Zurich,  who  attended  the  industrial  school  at  Zurich 
one  year  and  the  technical  school  at  Winterthur  one  term,  states  that 
he  found  immediate  employment  on  leaving  the  latter  institution 
in  1893.  He  says  this  technical  training  has  been,  in  his  opinion,  of 
advantage  to  him.  Besides  enabling  him  readily  to  obtain  employment, 
it  has  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  better  position  and  higher  wages  than 
he  would  otherwise  bare  secured.  He  believes,  however,  that  a  prac- 
tical apprenticeship  in  a  machine  shop  is  to  bo  preferred  as  a  method 
of  learning  the  trade. 

FORKMAN,  SHOE  FACTORY. 

A  foreman  in  the  same  factory,  and  a  graduate  of  the  same  trade 
school  in  the  same  year,  agrees  at  every  point  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed above. 
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MACHINE  HANDS,  WATCHMAKING. 

Five  hands  employed  in  a  watx-hmaking  establishment  at  Geneva, 
who  srraduated  from  the  Geneva  Watchmaking  School  in  different 
years  between  1880  and  1898,  all  found  employment  immediately  after 
leaving  the  school,  and  all  a^ree  that  the  technical  training  therein 
received  was  a  help  in  securing  a  situation.  Two  of  these  men  are  of 
opinion  that  it  also  has  enabled  them  to  secure  better  positions  and 
higher  wages,  while  the  other  three  do  not  credit  it  with  such  an  effect 
All  five  agree  that  a  special  trade  school  affords  the  most  suitable 
method  of  learning  a  trade. 

SETTER-UP,  MACHINE  SHOP. 

A  setter-up  employed  in  the  same  machine  shop,  who  had  attended 

the  technical  school  at  Bienne,  expressed  the  same  views,  except  as  to 
"  better  position  and  higher  wages,"  which  he  had  not  yet  experienced. 

TECHNICAL  EXPERT,  MACHINE  SHOP. 

An  expert  in  the  assay  office  of  this  machine  company,  who  giudu- 
ated  in  1897  from  the  technical  school  at  Winterthur,  expressed  the 
eame  views  as  the  foreman  of  a  machine  shop  mentioned  above. 

ATTITTTDE  OF  LABOR  TTNIONS. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by  the  head  of  the  "Secretariat 
Ouvrier"  at  Zurich:  Trade  and  technical  schools  of  the  several  types 
are  regarded  as  valuable  to  the  workingman.  The  trade  unions  here 
have  always  given  such  schools  their  moral  support.  At  times  they 
have  organized  and  maintained  small  practical  courses  for  workingmen 
(continuation  schools)  in  localities  not  provided  with  State  or  communal 
trade  schools.  But  this  is  becoming  less  frequent  as  new  schools  are 
established  by  the  Government.  These  receive  such  liberal  subsidies 
from  the  State  and  the  commupes  that  they  do  not  need  the  financial 
support  of  the  trade  unions.  The  only  union  in  this  locality  which 
limits  the  number  of  its  apprentices  is  that  of  the  printers.  The  unions 
require  three  years'  apprenticeship.  No  union  requires  a  shorter 
apprenticeship  for  graduates  of  industrial  schools  than  for  other 
apprentices.  The  only  way  they  can  get  practical  experience  in  their 
work  is  by  going  through  the  same  apprenticeship  as  the  others.  But 
at  the  end  of  that  term  graduates  are  much  better  prepared  for  their 
trade  than  those  who  learn  the  trade  solely  by  the  apprenticeship 
system,  because  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  and  systematic  training 
which  they  obtain  in  the  schools.  The  engravers'  union  is  an  excep- 
tion, for  it  admits  no  «nc  who  has  not  been  through  the  school  and 
allows  no  apprenticeship.  He  would  send  his  boy  to  a  trade  school 
if  he  was  to  be  prepared  for  a  trade,  for  the  reason  that  he  would 
learn  his  trade  more  thoroughly  and  have  a  better  chance  of  securing 
a  good  situation. 
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Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa   Its 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa   £K 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   41 

Btatc  Industrial  School,  Budapest,  Hungary   1163 

Annonr  Institute  of  Technolcwy,  CbicoKo,  111  125, 136 

Annstrong  and  Slater  Memonal  Trade  School,  Hampton  InstiUite,  Hampton,  Va  3S7-SG0 

Arplno,  Italy,  School  of  Weaving  and  Dyeing   1193 

Art  and  Industrial  Design,  Central  Ontario  School  of.  Toronto,  Ontario   601,  GS2 

Art  applied  to  Industry- 
School  Of,  Venice.  Italy   lau.  1205 

schools  Of,  and  schools  of  Industrial  drawing,  Italy   iaoo-1212 

Superior  School  of,  Milan,  Italy  ,   ISB 

Saperior  School  of,  Palermo,  Italy   ISM 

Art,  decorative  and  Industrial,  schools  for.  Prance   719,7ao.7A&-7£0 

Art,  Industrial,  schools  of,  Switzeriand   1226, 1226, 12e«-lim 

Art,  Industrial.   (See  ai»o  Industrial  art,  etc.) 

Art,  schools  of.  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada   682, 6S3 

Arusans"  School  No.  1,  Beriin,  Pnifsia   904-9(M 

Artisans'  School  No.  2,  Berlin,  Pnissla  ;  969.9(9 

Arts  and  Crafts,  Central  School  of.  London,  England  IffiV-ldm 

Arts  and  manufactures,  schools  of,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada   6S8-01 

Arts  and  trades— 

AlberghetU  Evening  School  o(,  Imola.  Italy  1193,1191 

Aldlnl-Valeriani  Institute  of,  Bologna,  Italy   1188.1189 

CaaanoTft  Institute  of.  Naples,  Italy  -   1I90.II9I 

Casttnint  School  of,  Como,  Italy   IIKI 

department  of,  J.  B.  de  La  Salle  School,  Rheims,  Franco  824. KS 

Municipal  School  of,  Genoa,  Italy   1196 

National  School  of,  ChAlons-sur-Mamc,  France   740-743 

School  of,  Freybnrg,  Switzerland   12Sfl-13M 

School  of,  Llvomo,  Italy  ll»t.lli^) 

School  of,  Turin,  Italy  1197. 119* 

Arts,  tine  and  applied,  course  in,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa  IKt,lKt 

Arts,  Industrial,  District  School  of.  Balnt-Etlenne.  France  7S7-76I} 

Asch.  Austria,  State  School  for  Weaving  and  Knitting  Wl-VB 

AsheviUe  Academy  and  Industrial  School,  AshevlUe,  N.  C  820.321 

Ashevllle,  N.  C,  NonDalanil  Collegiate  Institute  36S, 99 

Atlanta,  Go.— 

Clark  University  S09,«« 

Georgia  School  of  Technology   1M 

Spellmon  Seminary  S19-31J 

Attitude  of  employeni,  graduates  of  trade  and  technical  schools,  labor  unions,  etc.,  toward 
tnide  and  te<mnical  education: 

AuBtria  «6(WO 

Belgium  «72^ 

Canada  098.09 

France  ,   858-M8 

Great  Britain  1129-llS! 

Bwitserland   IZvO-lSK 

Dnited  States   36T-*24 

Anchmuty  system  ol  trade  instruction   25.a( 

Andenarde,  Belgium,  trade  counH,'^  in  decorative  pointing  and  drawing   6T2 

Austria— 

apprentlcetblp  system,  development  and  supervision  of   451-4-^^ 

attitude  of  coucators.  employers,  and  gradnatea  of  trade  and  technical  whools  toward 

trade  and  technical  edut-atlon   sea-f<& 

eentral  Industrial  educational  ln»titutionB   437-440, 4SA~475 

ohUMea  of  Institutiona   4S7-4,'it 

expenditures  for  Industrial  education,  1S92-1AB8   4,M 

general  drawing  Bchoola   4» 

general  handicraft  Hchools  44S.444 

growth  of  industrial  education  —   427-4S7 

higher  Industrial  schools   44(MCt 

industrial  contimatlon  schools   448-4B9,M«-SW 

Inspection  of  Indnstrlal  schools   436 

schools  for  foremen  440-443 

schools  for  Important  groups  of  trades  440-443, 4TA-49n 

schools  for  particular  trades   444-448, 490-M* 

snpervisinn  and  admlniittration  of  industrial  achoola   4SG 

trade  and  technical  education  4Z7-.W 

trade  and  technical  instUutlonfl,  number  of  and  attendance  at,  1877-1895   4M 

B. 

Bakers'  Apprentlcec,  Trade  and  Cnnflntutlon  School  for,  Berlin,  Prussia   !T4 

Bakery,  courses  in.  Borough  Polvteclinlc  Institute,  London,  England   10f>^ll«^ 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  apprcnticcahip  system  of   SSi-Sx"^ 

Baltimore,  Ud,.  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Hecbanio  Arts  2i-2-2vi 

Barbers  and  Hairdressers,  Ttade  School  for,  Berlin,  Prunia   ^* 

Barbers'  schools.  United  States  v*^  t  166-170 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  Hew  York,  N.  Y  EJ1gHr?ea  B?\rT€>0^lC**' 
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BaBlcet  Makers  and  Wlclcenrorkers,  Trade  School  of  the  Qnfld  of,  Berlin,  Pninla  974,975 

Basket  Making  and  WlUow  Culture,  State  School  for,  Fofflfano,  Austria   606,607 

Basket  Making,  State  School  for,  Blelatadt,  Austria  {i05,S0S 

Basket  Making,  Wfckerworklng^nd  Straw  Plaiting,  School  of,  Belnsbeig,  Pm«^  Mtl,949 

Battersea  Polytechnic,  London,  England   1067-1071 

Belgium- 
apprenticeship  shops  and  trade  schools  for  weaving      595-600 

apprentlceahlp  shops  for  females   579,580,020 

apprenticeship  shops  for  males   594-400,667-671 

apprenticeship  shops  for  BtonecutUng...   594,595 

attitude  of  employers,  graduates  of  trade  uid  technical  sehoola,  uid  labor  unions  toward 

trade  and  technical  education   672-6S4 

olaaHes  of  Institutions   570-600 

establishment  of  trade  and  industrial  schools   6G9 

growth,  recent,  of  trade  and  technical  educatirai   601-603 

housekeeplog  and  trade  schools  for  laOMln.   (See  Trade  schools  tor  females.) 

housekeeping  schools  and  housekeeping  clusea  576^79 

industrial  schools  fiSfr^SKS,  621-64S 

Inspection  of  trade  and  Industrial  schools   66H,669 

receipts  of  and  stibfiidtes  granted  to  Instttalions  for  trade  and  technical  education   603, 601 

Saint  Luke  trade  schools   591-594,662-667 

■tatistica  of  trade  and  technical  schools  601-6U 

nbsidiea  for  trade  and  industrial  schools,  system  of  granting  567, 568 

superior  trade  and  technical  acbools   590,591,6M-662 

sapervlsion  and  administration  of  trade  and  Industrial  schools   569, 570 

trade  and  housekeeping  schocds  for  femalea.   (See  Trade  schools  for  females.) 

trade  and  technical  education   6IK-6S4 

trade  continuation  schools   649-654 

trade  courses  for  females   579,619,620 

trade  courses  for  males   600,671,672 

trade  schools  for  females   572-575,604-619 

trade  schools  for  males   585-589, 644-«54 

trade  schools  of  fishing   664 

BeneAts  of  technical  education  in  England   1000, 1001 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Indtistnal  School,  Philadelphia,  Pd   91.92 

Bergamo,  Italy,  Industrial  School,  Royal  Technical  Institute  of  Victor  Emanuel  II  1183, 1184 

Benrrcichensteln,  Austria,  State  School  for  Wood  Working   607 

Berlin,  Prafsia— 

Artisans'  School  No.  1   964-968 

Artisans'  School  No.  2  968,969 

Industrial  Hall  969-971 

municipal  continuation  schools  for  girls   971, 972 

R(qral  Museum  of  Industrial  Art   916 

School  for  Cablnetmaken   977,978 

School  for  Carpenters  and  Mascma   979-981 

School  for  the  Building  Trades  ,   927-930 

School  for  the  Textile Tradea   »6-9f2 

School  of  Industrial  Art   907, 908 

schools  of  the  Letto  Society   972, 978 

Trade  and  ContinuBUon  School  for  Bakers'  Apprentices    974 

Trade  and  Contlnnatloa  Stihool  for  Blacksmitos   975 

Trade  and  Continuation  School  for  Shoemakers.  9fS3, 9M 

Trade  and  Continuation  School  tox  Tailors   984 

Trade  and  Continuation  School  of  the  Guild  of  Chimney  Sweeps   978 

Trade  and  Continuation  School  of  the  Guild  of  Saddlen,  Trimmers,  and  Trunk  Makers ..  OSS 

Trade  and  Continuation  School  of  the  Potters'  Guild   983 

Trade  School  for  Barbers  and  Hairdressers     974 

Trade  School  for  Confectioners   979 

Trade  School  for  Gardeners   979 

Trade  School  for  Painters   981,982 

Trade  School  for  Paper  Hatigeta  and  Deroiators   082 

Trade  School  for  Photographers   982,983 

Trade  School  for  Printers'  Apprentices   983 

Trade  School  for  Tlnmlths   984 

Trade  School  of  the  Gtasiertr  Guild   979 

Trade  Schocd  of  the  Guild  of  Basket  Makers  and  Wlckerworiteis  974.975 

Tmde  School  of  the  Guild  of  Bookbinders   975-977 

Trade  School  of  the  Guild  of  Wagon  Makers  and  Wheelwrights   981 

Victoria  Continuation  School   VJ^Vli 

Bern,  Switzerland— 

MtprenUceshtp  shops  1294,1295 

Iradeand  Industrial  Art  School   1267-1270 

Bemard-I^lissy  School  of  Industrial  Art.  Paris,  Prance   766,757 

Besan^on.  Fmnce,  National  School  of  Watchmaking  812, 818 

Blella,  Italy,  Trade  School  1178,1180 

Bienne,  Switzerland,  The  Technlknm  of  Western  Switzerland   1245-1250 

Birmingham.  England,  Municipal  Technical  School  1001-1011 

BIschoffshelm  Trade  School  fOr  Gliis,  BnuKls,  Belgium   607-611 

Blackburn,  England,  Municipal  Technical  School  1011-1014 

Blacksmithlng,  course  in— 

Armstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va   841 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College.  College,  Ga   318 

High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  High  Point.  N.  C   822 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskeeee,  Ala   294,295 

Blacksmiths.  Trade  and  Continuation  School  for,  Berlin,  Pnunla   975 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  course  In— 

Munfclpat  Technical  School.  Manchester,  England   1096 

Royal  Technical  Institute,  Salford.  England  *"*'^3l^ 

Technical  School,  Bolbm,  England  f^'^ 
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Bleaching,  d^eiDg^       printing.   (Sec  aim  Textile,  etc.) 

Blelstadt.  Austria,  Hlute  School  lor  Basket  Making   hUR^W 

B(>lf»nin,  Italy,  A  Mini- Valerian!  Institute  of  Arts  and  Tratle.i   llKr(,lir^ 

Bolt  Court  Tenhnical  School,  London,  England   106.VI067 

Bolton,  England.  Teohiiical  Sfhool   1015-103 

Bookbinders,  Trade  SohMl  of  Ilie  Guild  of,  Berlin,  I*russi«   975-977 

Bookbinding,  course  in- 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafta,  London.  England   lOTT 

East  London  Technical  College,  London,  England   loT.i 

Boot  and  shoe  making,    {Sre  tihoenmkinfr,  etc.) 

Bordeaux,  Fnln(^e,  courses  of  the  Philomatic  Society  R45,SI4 

fiomiigh  Folytccbnic  Institute,  Lundoii,  England   l(K2-lQt^ 

Booton,  Mass. — 

American  School  of  Correspondence  

Bofiton  Asylum  and  Farm  School  

Eric  Prtpe  School  of  Art   2M-2.S>i 

Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design  :  2S0-2fl 

Ma.<a<schu8ett8  Charitable  Mechanic  AssocistloD  Trade  School   

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School    171 

North  End  Union  Trade  School   61-e^ 

people's  InWflute   1IS.119 

Enblic  evening  drawing  schools  ,   2!■^-^Si>i 
chnol  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Moseum  of  Fine  Arts  S&l-S-'iS 

Wells  Memorial  Institute   200.201 

Women's  Educationiil  and  Industrial  Union  School  115-114 

Young  Men's  Christian  Asmciation  School   214-21^ 

Young  SVomen'H  Christian  Association  School   111-115 

Bonlle  School  of  Furniture  Making,  Paris,  Frauce   777-779 

Boylan  Indu.strial  Enme  and  School,  Jacksonville,  Pla  ■.  —  aOT.SOK 

"Bozen,  Austria.  State  School  for  Woodworking   «»-RIO 

Bradford  Municipal  Technlc&l  Collese,  Bradford,  England   I0SS-1O2T 

Bradley  Polytechnic  InsUtute,  Horological  School,  Peoria,  II]  ]59-l<t2 

Bread  making,  course  In— 

Borough  Polytechnic  Institnte,  London,  England       106^1064 

Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College.  Brfstolf  England  lOZSvlOlA 

Brewers'  Bchools.  United  States: 

American  Brewing  Academy,  Chicago,  111  i.   97,98 

development  of   M,K 

Hantke'a  Brewers'  School  and  Laboratories,  Milwuakee,  Wis   98.99 

National  Brewers'  AcAdemy.  New  York,  N.  V   9S.  91 

United  States  Brewers'  Academy,  New  York,  N.  Y   «.96 

Brewing.  Superior  Institute  of.  Ghent,  Belgium  S54-6.i9 

Brewing,  Technical  School  of.  Ghent,  Belgium  Ma,660 

Bricklaying  and  plastering,  course  in— 

Armstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton.  Va   040 

Tuskogee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuakegee,  Ala   396,^ 

Bricklaying,  course  In,  High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  High  Point,  N.  C   KS 

Bricklaying,  etc.   (See  alto  Masonry;  Building  trades.) 

Brickinaking,  course  in.  Tiiskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Instltnte,  Tu8ke«ce.  Ala.   299 

Brickwork,  course  In.  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  CoUege,  Bristol,  Eoglaod     Ift5 

Brienz,  Switzerland.  School  of  Wood  Carving   ISS2-13M 

Bristol.  England,  Merehant  Ventoreitf  Technical  CoUc^e...  -   1027- MCI 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.— 

Pratt  Institute   >8-.M 

Young  WMnen's  Christian  Association  Strhool   122, 12S 

Bn>wn  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  CnmpaTiy.  Providence.  R.  I„  apprenticeship  systen  of  SS&-3^ 

Bmck  a.  d.  Mor.  Austria,  State  School  for  Wood  and  Iron  Work  fU4-5i5 

Bniraels,  Belgium— 

Btschofwieim  Trade  School  for  Girls  -  SiC-Sll 

contintiation  courses  in  dres«  cutting  and  making   619 

National  School  of  Watchmaking,  Fine  Mechanical  Work,  and  Electricity    M6 

Trwde  and  Housekeeping  School  for  Girls,  10  me  de  la  Roue   S17 

Trade  and  Housekeeping  School  for  Girls.  102  rue  Terre-Neuve   SU.fil7 

Trade  School  forGIrls,  %  ruedu  Polncon   fi(K>,AK 

Trade  School  of  Jewelry  Working  and  Chasing    649, C50 

Trade  School  of  Printing  «0.«.'il 

Trade  School  of  Tailoring  M7.h4« 

Trade  School  of  Upholstering,  Draping.  Trimming,  FnmMtlng,  etc  UI-6M 

Badapcst,  Ilungarv.  state  Industrial  School  llC3.1tM 

Building  and  Industrial  Art.  School  of,  Kaiserslautern,  Bavaria  9QS-»10 

Building  and  mechanical  trade  schools.  United  States: 

Baron  ile  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York.  N.  Y   »*-«) 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa   Bl.vd 

Bofiton  Asylum  and  Farm  School,  Boston,  Maw   S4-iK 

California  School  of  Slechanical  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal   TO-7? 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute.  New  York,  K.  Y  -     t>l-^ 

Highland  Fulls  Trade  School.  Highland  Falls.  N.  Y   S»,fil 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  Philadelphia,  Pa   »-3I 

Mc„4lpln  Trade  S<;hooI.  New  York.  N.  Y   S7. » 

MiwwchusolLi  ChflriUble  Mechanic  As.'iociation  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mtua  65.  fifi 

Miller  Manual  Lal)or  School  of  Albemarle.  Croiet,  Va   l»-'>'9 

New  York  Trade  Schmtl.  New  York.  N.  Y   S*-*i 

North  End  Union  Trade  School,  BOHtOO.Man.  — 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   38-.M 

St.  (leorge's  Evening  Trade  School.  New  York.  N.  V   M-M 

St.  Joseph'.s  Industrial  School  tor  Colored  Bovs,  Clavton,  Del   

Willlainwm  Free  School  of  Mechanical  TtwIcs,  WitllamRMi  School  P.  O.,  Pa  2j,34.ai-70 

^    Wllmerdlng  School  of  Industrial  Artn,  San  Francisco.  Cal   T*-*l 

Bnilding  Tnula  and  Civil  Engineering,  School  for  the,  Zttrm,  Saxony  ^  -9Sl-flM 
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BuUdinff  trades,  course  in— 

B&ttersea  Polvtcchnic,  London,  England  106B,lO7O 

Cantonal  TecDnikum,  BuTgAoil,  Switzerland   12^-125^ 

Goldiunttha  Company's  Technical  nnd  Recreative  Initltate,  London,  Engiond   1002 

Heriot-Watt College.  Edinburgh,  Hcotland  1124,  IV^ 

HanKarian  indnstrial  technical  nchools   Zldi 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Birmingbam,  England.......  lOOG-lOCH 

Unnlclpal  Technical  School,  Halifax.  Enrland  ,   lOW 

Northampton  Institute,  London,  England  1082,1CJ*3 

School  of  Art^  and  Trades,  Frcybnrg,  Swlticerlan^  1280,  rJB2,  VitiS 

State  Industrial  School,  Innspmck,  Austria  

Rtiite  Industrial  School,  Reicnenbeig,  Austria  4TT,-IT»t.4^0 

BuildiuK  trades,  school  foi— 

Berlin,  Pniasia   827-930 

Gcnci-a,  Switzerland   127ti-ViT3 

Munich,  Bavaria   930,931 

BulldiUK  trades,  schoiils  for  the,  Germany    883-887,  K7-B34 

Burgdori,  Switzerland- 
Can  tiinal  Tech  nik  urn  12fiO-12.W 

Handicraft  School  ;   1297,1298 

C. 

Cabinetmakers,  School  for,  Berlin,  Prunrfa   977,978 

Cabin  c  tm  a  k  ing — 

course  tor.  Artisans'  School  No.  1,  Berlin.  Prnsala   985, 906 

course  in,  Armstrone  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  343,344 

course  In,  Hcriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland   1125 

School  for,  maintained  by  the  ^Vssoclation  for  the  Protection  of  Apprenttces,  Parla,  France..  837, 838 

State  School  for,  Mariano,  Austria  ,   M7,618 

Cabinctmabing  and  carpentry.   (Hec  Carpentry,  etc.) 

Calhoun  Colored  School,  Calhoun,  Ala   HQ 

California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal   10-79 

Caltanisutta,  Italy,  Mining  8cho()l  i   1187 

Cambrai,  France,  Municipal  Drawing  School  84B,;*SO 

Camphill,  Ala.,  Southern  Industrial  College  3&i,363 

Canada — 

attitude  of  employers  and  labor  unions  toward  trade  and  technical  education   698,699 

trade  and  technical  education  685-699 

Canadian  Horolt^cal  Institute,  Toronto.  Ontario   Gas,697 

Candle  manufacture,  eoariie  in,  Leeda  Institute  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature,  Leeds,  £ng ..  11)55 

Canning,  course  In,  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indnstrial  Institate,  Toskegee,  Ala   306 

Cantonal  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Geneva.  Switserland   126&-12e7 

Cantonal  Technikum,  Burgdort,  Switzerland   1250-1258 

Carpenters  and  Manons,  Scnool  tor,  Berlin,  Prossfa   979-981 

Carpentry  and  cabinetm  a  king- 
Artistic,  School  of,  Flensburg,  Pniseta   949,950 

course  in,  Hillyer  Institute  (V.  31.  C,  A.),  Hartford,  Conn   'JW 

School  of,  Mflfdeburg,  PrusMia   961-0S3 

Carpeuiry  and  joinery,  oonrse  in— 

Battersea  Polyteconlc,  London,  England    1069 

Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland   1124 

Carpentry,  course  In — 

ArmstroDg  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton  Imtltnte,  Hampton,  Va  339, 340 

Oeorgia  Sute  Industrial  College,  College,  Ga   312 

Northampton  Institute,  London,  England  1068,  IflfS 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala  _  292-294 

Carpentry,  etc,   (See  also  Building  tradei*.) 

Carpentry,  schools  of,  maintained  by  Employers'  Association,  Paris,  France  827 

Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics," Technical  School  for.  New  York,  N.  Y  

Carriage  makers,  trade  courses  for,  Paris.  France   827 

Carriage  Workers,  Apprenticeship  School  of  the  Association  of,  Paris.  France  802,803 

Casanova  Institute  oi  Artsand  Trades,  Naples, Italy  1190,1191 

CasUlIini  School  of  Arts  and  Tradc.i,  Como.  Italy   1198 

Cjivour  School  of  Chemistry.  Turin,  Italy   1!»8 

Central  City  College.  Macon,  Ga     315 

Central  industrial  educatiimal  iRNtitulions,  Austria   437-^0,455-175 

Central  Ontario  School  of  Art  and  Industrial  Design,  Toronto,  Ontario..   691,682 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  London,  England    1076-1878 

Ceramic  and  related  Industries.   (.Sfc  Pottery ,J 

ChJllons-snr-Mame,  France,  National  School  of  Arts  and  Trades   74ft-74S 

Charlerol,  Belgium  Industrial  and  Commercial  School   622-624 

ChAtelft,  Belgium,  Industrial  and  Commercial  School   624-626 

Chaux-d»-Fonds,  Switzerland.  School  of  Watchmaking  and  MechaaJcs   1287,1288 

Chemical  industries,  course  in.  Technological  Industrial  Museum,  Vleniu,  Austria   461-464 

Chemical  technice,  course  in.  State  Indiisirial  School,  Kelchenbag,  Austria   478,479 

ChemLotrv  and  Physics,  Mu!:iclpal  S<>hool  of,  Paris,  France   779-781 

Chemistry,  Cavour  School  of,  Turin,  Italy   1198 

Cbemlstrj',  course  In,  Cantonal  Technikum,  Burgdorf,  Switzerland   1257 

Chemnitz.  Saxony,  Royal  School  of  Machinery  Construction   922,923 

Chicago,  111.,  American  Brewing  .Vcademv   97,98 

Chlcjigo,  III..  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  125, 126 

Chimney  builders  and  repairers,  etc..  trade  courses  for,  Paris,  France  —  828 

Chlmnej-  Swecpe.  Trade  and  Continuutlon  School  of  the  Guild  of,  Berlin,  Pni»ia..-..   978 

Cbnidira.  .\uittria.  State  School  for  Wood irorking    510-613 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute — 

account  of  work  of   908-996 

influence  of,  on  technical  education   9W 

•objects  in  whicli  examlxtaUons  are  conducted  by  994,996 
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City  and  Guilds  Technical  Collesre,  Flnabury.  London,  England  1060-1062 

Civil  Engineering  and  the  Boildiog  Trades.  School  for,  Zittau,  Saxony   iHI-SSl 

Civil  eniineering  work,  coarse  in,  Cantonal  Tecbnikum,  Bargdorf,  Switzerland  12M.12S6 

Claain  university,  Orangeburg,  8.  C  S28-3S3 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Oa   300,310 

Clay  modeling  and  stone  working,  course  in,  Hungarian  Industrial  technical  schoola   1161 

Clay  modeling,  conree  in,  North  Bennet  street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Han   ITI 

Clayton,  Del.,  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Boys   92-9t 

Clemson  College,  South  Carolina   20 

Clock  and  watch  making.   (Sre  Watctunaking,  etc.) 

Cluny,  France,  National  Practical  School  for  workmen  and  Poremeo   744-7-17 

Cluses,  France,  National  School  of  Watchmaking  8U-K17 

College,  Ga.,  Georgia  RUie  Industrial  College  312-315 

College  of  Little  Artisans,  Turin,  Italy   1197 

Colored  pupils,  schools  for,  in  the  North; 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa   91,92 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth.  Philadelphia,  Pa   89-91 

St.  Joseph's  InduMrial  School  for  Colored  Boys,  Clayton,  Del   92-94 

Colored  mce,  industrial  schools  in  South  for.  (^elnduatrial  schools  in  South  ftveolored  race,) 

Colored  race  in  tfie  South,  development  of  industrial  training  fOr  the   22, 23 

Colnmbos,  Mias.,  Hissisaippi  Industrial  Institute  and  Collie  36I-Wi 

Commerce  and  Industry,  Practical  School  of.  for  Girls,  UaneUle,  I>^«Dee  770, 771 

Commerce  and  industry,  practical  schools  of,  in  FronCB  720-726,760-771 

Communal  Trade  School  for  Girls.  Mons,  Belgium  fiOS 

Como,  Italy,  Castillini  School  of  ArU  and  Trades   1193 

Compulsory  attendance  at  continnatlon  schools  in  Qennsny,  law  rela^ng  to   892. 893 

Coniectioneni,  Trade  School  for,  Berlin.  Prussia   979 

Confectionery  and  Bakery,  National  School  of,  Borough  PDlytecbnlo  IhaUtate,  Londcm. 

England  ,  106S-1066 

Congregational  (Saint  Luke)  schools,  Belgium  G91-fiM 

Continuation  and  handicraft  schools,  industrial,  and  trade  courses,  Swltsetland. .  1230-1234|  197-iaO 
Continuation  and  technical  schools.   (See  TMhnical  and  contlnaatlon  schools.} 
Continuation  and  trade  school— 

for  Bakers'  Apprentices,  Berlin,  Pnmta   974 

for  Blacksmiths,  Berlin,  Prussia   97i 

for  Shoemakers,  Berlin,  Prussia  983,984 

for  TailorB,  Berlin  Prussia   9(M 

of  the  Guild  of  Chimney  Sweeps.  Berlin,  Prunslft   978 

of  the  Guild  of  Saddlers,  Trimmers,  and  Trunk  Makers,  Berlin,  Pnusla   98S 

of  the  Potters'  Guild.  Berlin,  Prussia   9RS 

Continuation  courses  in  dress  cutting  and  making,  Braasels,  Bdginm   619 

Continuation  School,  Victoria,  Berlin,  Prussia   973,974 

Continuation  schools — 

compulsory  attendance  at.  law  relating  to,  Oennany   802, 8B3 

development  of,  United  States   33 

industrial,  Austria   448-460,  M8-560 

Industrial,  Belgium  fi8D-S85,62I-«e 

municipal,  for  girls,  Berlin,  Prussia  971,973 

number  of  and  attendance  at,  by  States,  Germany   896 

trade  and  industrial,  Germany  880-896, 9f7-984 

trade,  Belgium  ,  M9-6M 

Continuation  schools  and  courses,  trade  and  technical,  France  731-787,826-849 

CookinK,  course  in — 

Claflln  University.  Orangeborg,  9.  C   S31 

High  Point  Normal  and  industrial  School,  High  Point,  N.  C   tn 

SI.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School.  Lawrencevillc.  Va   8S2 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala   302, 303 

Cooking,   {fke  al90  Domestic,  etc.;  Housekeepinr,  etc.) 

Cooper llnion.  New  York,  N.  Y   235-212 

Correspondence,  instruction  by  223-231 

Correspondence  School  of  Flour  Milling,  etc.,  Paris,  France   838-840 

Correspondence  schools.  United  states: 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Textiles,  New  Bedford,  Mass  IS&-IS1 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass  2S0-234 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa  a3&490 

Cotton,   (See  also  Textile,  etc.) 

Cotton  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  printing.   (See  Blenching,  etc) 
Cotton  manufacturing,  course  In— 

Lowell  Textile  School.  Lowell.  Mass  143.144 

New  Bedford  Textile  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass   158-lM 

Cotton  spinning,  course  in— 

Municipal  Technical  School.  Manchester,  England   1097 

Technical  School,  Bolton.  Englana  1018-1018 

Cotton  weaving  and  designing,  course  in— 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Manchester,  England   1097 

Technical  School,  Bolton,  England  1018-lOCl 

Cotton  weaving,  course  In,  Philadelphia  Textile  School  and  School  of  Induatiial  Art   138 

Coventry,  England,  Municipal  Technical  Institute  and  School  of  Art  lOSI-lOH 

Crefeid,  Prus^,  School  for  the  Textile  Traoee  04S-94& 

Croset,  Vo.,  Miller  Manual  Labor  Scbool  ot  Albemarle   88-80 

D. 

Dairy  school— 

unlveiBityof  Minnesota,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn  -  109,110 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis  100-104 

Dairy  schools,  development  of ,  United  States   09.100 

D^rying,  course  ln~ 

Armstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton  Institute,  Hamptm,  Va   S46 

Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Fuxm,  Gnelpb,  Ontario   887,  W8 
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Dairying,  coureea  In,  eeUbHshmcnt  of.  United  Statetg   20 

Dairying,  department  of,  Iowa  Btate  College  of  Agriculture  and  Uecbanlc  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa. .  1M-10» 

Decorative  and  Industrial  art,  schools  for,  France   719,720,76&-76ft 

Decorative  Art,  School  of,  Florence,  Italy   1202, 120S 

Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers,  Trade  Scoool  for,  Berlin,  Proasia   982 

De  La  Salle,  J.  B.,  School.  Relma,  France   ^,83& 

De  Lewarde  School,  Douat,  France   78& 

Design.    {See  also  Drawing,  etc, ) 

Design,  industrial,  course  In  Toronto  Technical  School,  Toronto,  Ontario   694 

Design,  School  of,  forlmitation-Jewelrv  Manufacture  and  Allied  Industries.  Paris,  France...  830 

Diderot  School  of  Wood  and  Metal  Working,  Paris,  Prance   7S5,786 

District  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Saint-Etienne,  France   767-76* 

Domestic  art,  department  of,  Pratt  In Htltute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y-....   45-47 

Domestic  economy,  schools  and  classes  of,  Belgium   576-579 

Domestic,  etc.   (See  aito  Housokecping,  etc.) 

Domestic  science,  course  in,  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  LamenceTllle.  Va   352 

Domestic  service  and  housekeeping  schools,  Switzerland   1228-1230, 1296, 1297 

Domestic  training,  millinery,  dressmaking,  etc.,  schools  of.  United  Btntes.   (iSee  Dressmaking, 
millinery,  domestic  training,  etc..  schools  of.) 

Dombim,  Austria,  State  School  for  Machine  Embroidery   490,491 

Dortmund,  Prussia,  School  of  Machinery  Constroctlon   9*21,922 

Donai,  France — 

De  Lewarde  School   78ft 

Municipal  Academic  School  75S,T6ft 

School  lor  Mine  Bosses  and  Foremen  807,S0ft 

Drawing  and  decorative  painting,  courses  In,  Audenarde,  Belgium   6T2 

Drawing  and  design,  course  In — 

Eric  Pape  School  of  Art,  Boston,  Maw   251,265. 

Korthampton  Institute,  London,  England   1079-lORl 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   43, 44 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence.  R.  1   248-250 

Drawing  end  design.  Industrial,  development  ol  instruction  In,  United  States   20-22 

Drawing  and  design,  industrial,  schools  of,  United  States: 

Cooper  Union,  New  York.  N.  Y   235-242 

Eric  Pape  School  of  Art.  Boston,  Mass  2oS-26& 

Evening  Drawing  School.  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Worcester,  Sf  ass   279, 280 

Franklin  Institute.  Philadelphia,  Pa  26S-271 

Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  Boston  Mass   259-261 

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore,  Md  ...  -   242-24<V 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boaton,  Mass   271-274 

National  Institute  of  Practical  Designing  for  Women,  New  York.  N.  Y   2G7, 26S 

New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women,  New  York,  N.  Y   263-267 

New  York  School  of  Art,  New  York.  N.  Y   256, 257 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa   257-269 

Public  Evening  Drawing  School,  Lowell,  Mass   278,27ft 

Public  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  Boston,  Mass   274-278. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  1   246-261 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Hosb.  2&1-26S 

School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Design  for  Women,  New  York,  N.  Y   261-268. 

Wilmington  Institute  Drafting  School,  Wilmington,  Del   280,281 

Drawing  and  modeling- 
State  School  for,  St.  Ulrich  In  Groden,  Austria   54& 

Trade  School  for,  of  the  Union  of  Jewelers,  Goldsmiths,  etc..  Parts,  France  829,630 

Drawing  and  Painting,  School  of.  Museum  of  Fftie  Arts,  Boston.  Mass....-  2S1-2S& 

Drawing  and  trade  classes,  free  evening,  of  the  public  schools,  Springfield,  Mass  206-21L 

Drawing,  architectural,  and  decoration,  course  In,  Royal  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Munich, 
Bavaria   911,912 

Drawing,  course  in — 

Blso^offsheim  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Brussels,  Belgium   607,  COS 

Claflln  University  Orangeburg,  S.  C  -   329,330 

General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York,  N.  Y   192-19^ 

Hlllyer  Institute  (Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Hartford,  Conn  219,220 

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanio  Arts,  Baltimore,  Md   243, 241 

St.  Nicholas  School,  Paris,  France   79S 

State  Industrial  School.  Innspnick.  Austria   488,48ft 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  Vervters,  Belgium   814 

Tuskegce  Normal  and  Industrial  InstltQte,  Tuskegec,  Ala   292, 305, 80S 

Drawing,  indwitrlal— 

courses  In,  Germany  ,   896,897 

Germain-Pilon  School  of,  Paris,  France   860.851 

schools  for,  France   737, 738,  frl9-86* 

schools  for,  Hungniy  ,   1164 

schools  for,  Switzerland   1231, 123& 

Drawing,  Municipal  School  of,  Cambral,  France   849,850 

Drawing  school- 
evening,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Worcester,  Mass  ■   279,280 

forUirls,  Eighteenth  Arrondlssement,  Paris,  France   852,85$ 

forOlrls,  Second  Arrondlssement,  Paris^France   851 

for  Girls,  Tenth  Arrondlssement,  Paris.  France  ,   851,852 

Public  Evening,  Lowell,  Mass   278, 27ft 

Drawing  schools- 
general.  Austria   450 

pnbllc  evening,  Boston,  Mass   274-27S 

Drawing,  trade  courses  in,  Uerve,  Belgium   672 

Dresden,  Saxony — 

Museum  of  Industrial  Art     91B 

School  of  Hixseshodng   ""   953,964 

Bchool  of  Industrial  Art   ' "   915,914 
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Dnimakbiff  and  lingerie  m&king,  trade  conrses  In,  JowTen-Hoode,  Betetnm  fitftOi 

Dt«Bin«Ui)s  and  Li^«iie  Uaking,  Tmde  School  tor,  Zuxleh,  SwttKrland  12n-lZi7 

DiMnuiUagand  mlulQery,  councin,  HuntcipalTeclialcaiecboi^  XaBebeM«r,BnglaiMl   lOM 

DnnmaklnK,  course  in— 

Btscho^aelm  Trade  School  for  Qlrla,  Bnussta,  Belgtau.   6B&,60B 

Oaflin  DnlreDdty,  Ocangebius.  &  C   8U 

DontlDtuttioQ  clMtiea,  Bniaselfi,  Belgium       <]t 

Drexel  InaHtute,  Philadelphia,  Pa  18^ IH 

But  London  Technical  College,  London.  England    m 

High  Point  Nonnal  and  Industrial  School.  Hlch  J>Qtnt,  N.  C   t39 

Uerchant  Venturers'  Technical  College,  Brtetol,  Kngland.  1029 

North  End  Union  Trade  t$<diool,  Boston,  Uam.   82,  a 

Pratt  Institute,  Biooklrn,  N.  Y   46 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  LawrencevIUe,  Va   n2,SSS 

Technical  College,  Huddenfleld,  England   UM3 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  Verrlen,  Belgium   .  <]} 

Tu(ikesn»  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Taikegiee,  Ala     Ml 

Breasmakuig.  etc.   (See  alto  Trade  conraca  for  fematea;  Trade  acboob  Cor  fenales.) 
Dreflsmakini,  millinery,  domestic  training,  etc.,  nub 00 la  of,  Unltad  States: 

Armour  liutltate  of  Technology,  CHiioago,  111  125. 126 

Hebrew  Trade  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.....  m-128 

McDowell  Dreaa Cutting.  DreastnaUng,  and  Uilliuery  Bchooh   129.180 

Hitchell  School  of  Oannent  Cutting,  Sew  York,  N.  Y  lSO-132 

Fenple'ii  Inatltnte,  Boston,  Haas  118,119 

Taylor,  B.  T.,  Dress  Cutting  and  DreaamaUng  School,  New  York.  N.  V  —   128 

Women's  Educatiooal  andlndOAtrial  Union  School,  Bovton,  Mass  11&-118 

Women's  Training  School,  St.  Loulu,  lito  124,  itf 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  School.  Boston,  Uass    111-115 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  tS,  133 

Young  Women's  Christian  Asoodatlon  School,  Harlem,  K.  Y  128,124 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  School,  Hi;W  York,  N.  Y  1I»~1S2 

Drezel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  U»-lflS 

Dulsburg,  Pnistda,  School  of  Machinery  Conatraction  and  Hetailnrgy   aia,f21 

Dor  hum  Cikllege  of  Science,  Newcaatle-npoa-Tyna,  England...     1099 

Dyeing.   (Sm  Textile,  etc.;  Weaving,  etc.) 

E. 

Earth  en  n-arc  Industry.   (.See  Pottery.) 

East  London  Technical  C»ll^.  People's  Palace,  London,  England  .  .   lOn-lKB 

Eastern  Trade  Si'liool,  Nancy.  France    raB-tC2 

Ebensee,  Austria,  Stale  School  for  Woodwm-king  ex$,Sl4 

EcansiiQcs-D'Enghien  and  Ecausslnes-IjUaing,  Belgium,  i^prentlee  wt^abopa  fbr  sttme- 

cottlng      tt7-m 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Heriot-Watt  Collwe   113S-I126 

Educators,  attitude  of,  toward  trade  and  technical  edoeatlon; 

Austria  IM-W 

8wft«erlaad  UM-lSoe 

Efflngham.  111.,  Illinois  Coll^  of  Photography   m,l74 

Electric  lightlog  and  power  distribution,  course  in,  MeiefaantVeotnrer's  Technical  Oollcge, 

Bristol.  BUigUnd   ID»,1C» 

Electrical  and  physical  laboratories,  equipment  of,  Northampton  Institate,  LMUlon,  Eng- 
land .V:.  „  ;  rrrMM.  loe 

Electrical  engineering,  course  In,  Droxel  Institute,  Pti^delphla,  Fa  18S,1M 

Electricity,  course  in— 

Annstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  Tiade  School,  Hampton  Nomot  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, Homidon,  Va   SU 

Rlllyer  Institute  (Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Hartford.  Conn  2».2ai 

Practical  School  of  Industnr.  Saint-Etienne.  France    TW 

Pratt  Injititute.  BrocAlyn,  N.  Y    

The  Technlkum  of  Western  Switierland,  Bleitne,  Switaerland  UfT,  1248 

Electrtvtechnicii,  courno  fn— 

Arttems"  fk'hool  No.  1,  Berlin.  Pniasia   tfli 

Cantonal  Tcchnikum,  Burgdorf,  Snrltseriand   U9t,lS>7 

Rrbool  of  Arts  and  Trades,  FreybuTg,  Switaerland  USS.iacO 

Technological  Industrial  UuHeum,  Vienna,  Austria  468-47^474, -ITA 

The  Tcchnikum,  Hamburg,  Germany  9S&.V28 

Electro-technics,  Watch  )faklng,andFineMechanIoa,Schoolof,Schweanlngen,WnntembM|r. 

Electro-technics,  Worksbi^  School  of,  of  the  Humanitarian  Society,  Milan.  Italy    lIM 

Embroidery  and  Lace  Making,  State  School  fur,  I^aybach,  Austria  -   492 

Embroidery,  Hand  and  Machine,  State  School  for,  Grasllta,  Austria   491.492 

EmbroMerv,  Machine,  State  School  for.  Dombim,  Austria   4B0i49I 

£nu>loyers,  attitude  of,  toward  tnule  and  technical  education: 

Austria  fiil-iUa 

Belgium— 

firearaiH  manufacture    173 

garniunt  making   STi 

mctjil  trades   I74,CT>S 

printing  and  publJsliing   Sii 

Canada- 
carpet  manufacture  

cotton  texUles  tm,m» 

France- 
automobile  manufacture  8&4,ll!i5 

barbcring  and  hair  dressing  

bronze  goodn   H&6 

joinery  8S&.A56 

paper  and  paper  goods  manufacture  8Sli,8K7 

printing  and  publlsbing   067 

railroad  service   857,856 
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Empjoyers,  attttade  of  toward  trade  and  technical  education— Concluded.  Page. 
Fran  ce— Concl  uded . 

railway  car  and  engine  building  and  repairing  S!iS,8S9 

Btalnca  glan  manuttcture   8fi9 

Btmctaml  ironwork   ti.'i9 

watchmaking   899, 860 

Great  Britain- 
boot  and  Bhoe  InduBtry   1130 

building  trades   1180, 1131 

carriage  building   1131 

dyeing   1131 

furniture  and  cabinetmaking   1132 

house  decorating   1132 

iron  and  wteel   1133 

metal  trades   1183. 1134 

modeling  and  sculpture   IIM 

printing  and  publishing   1131,1135 

Hcientlne  Instrumcnta   113.') 

tannins  and  curT>ing   1135,1136 

textUelndustriea   113e,lia7 

watch  making   113T 

Switzerland- 
machinery  construction   1303 

Bhoe  manufacture   1308, 13(M 

watchmaking   1304 

United  States— 

barbcring   869 

brewing   369,370 

building  trades   370-872 

butter  and  cheese  making   872 

car  building;   373 

carriage  building   373 

chemical  inrtustrj-  *,   374 

clothing  IndUNtry   374,375 

domestic  service   375 

dressmaking   375,376 

electrical  apimratns  and  sunplics   376 

furniture  and  cabinetmaking   876,377 

harness  making  and  repairing   377 

jewelry   877,878 

meUl  trades   878-SR8 

millinen'   388,389 

printing  and  publishing   8S9,;{90 

s<-ientiflc  Instruments   390,391 

shipliulidlug   391,392 

rflverwaro  manufactun.-   392 

textile  industries   892-894 

wallpaper   391 

watchmaking  and  repairing   894, 3S5 

Employnii'm  bureau,  St.  George's  Evening  Trade  Sobool,  New  York,  N.  Y   66 

Engineering  and  metal  trades,  course  In,  Northampton  Institute.  London,  England  lOftl,  10S2 

EngineiTlng,  course  In,  Munlciital  Technical  School,  Birmingham,  England   1005, 1006 

England- 
technical  education,  character  and  extent  of  987-996 

trade  and  technical. schools   1001-1123 

Engravers,  watchmakers,  etc.,  schools  for,  United  States.   {See  Watchmakun,  engravers,  etc., 
schools  for. ) 

Engraving,  ArtUtle  Brasing.  and  Bronjsework.  State  School  for.  Gabions,  Anstria   543-545 

Engraving.  ]cwoirv,  coiirw  in.  Hlliyer  Institute  (V.  M.  C,  A.).  Hartford,  Conn   221 

lEric  Pape  School  of  Art,  Bast'iii.  Mass   258-256 

Estlenne  Municipal  School  of  Printing  and  Publishing,  Paris,  Prance   781-78.") 

Evening  shop  scfioob)  and  holiday  schools  for  working  people,  Turin, Italv   1196 

Expenditures  for  industrial  education,  Austria,  1892-18a.S   451 

ExpendUnrt«  (or  industrial  education.  (Jennany,  by  States   «74 

Expcndltun's  of  government  subf^idized  schools,  .Switzerland,  1H84-1899   1221 

ExpendltnrcM  nt  eovernment  eub!ddi»e<l  schools,  Switserland,  1R99,  by  kind  of  school   122&-1236 

Experiment  matiun  for  the  Leather  Industry,  Naples,  Italy   1192,  llfu 

F. 

FAbbrinno,  Italy,  Tnde  School  for  Workmen   1190 

Ferlach,  Atutrta,  State  School  for  Firearms  Making   689-541 

Fcrmo,  Italy,  Institute  of  Arts  and  Trades  of  Marchew   1179 

Fine  arta,  departmeut  of,  I'ratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   t[-(5 

Flnsbury  Te«-hnical  College,  London,  Eiiglaud   tOGt^lOG^ 

Firearms  making— 

conrse  in,  Practical  School  of  Industry.  Sainl-Etienne, France   768 

Slate  School  for.  Ferlach,  Austria   639-541 

Trade  School  of,  Liege.  Belgium   646,  M7 

Fishing,  Marine,  Society  for  Trade  and  Technical  InstmcUon  KeUtlng  to,  Paris,  France  844.  W5 

Fishing,  trade  schools  for,  Belgium   654 

Flensbiirg,  Prussia— 

School  for  Marino  MachinlBts   954.  S55 

School  of  Artistic  Carpentry  and  Cabinetmaking   WU,  S-V) 

Florence,  Italy,  School  of  Decorative  Art   1202,1203 

Florida  Baptl>it  Academy.  Jacksonville,  Fla   308.300 

Flour  manufacture,  coiuse  in,  Municipal  Technical  Scbool.  Manchester,  England   K.OS 

Flour  Milling,  etc..  Correspondence  School  of,  Paris,  France  83H-840 

Fomria,  Italy.  Tnide  School  "Savcrio  Altamura,"  for  the  Mcchani(«l  and  Manual  Arts   1191 

Fogliano,  Austria,  State  School  for  Basket  Making  and  Willow  Culture  606, 507 
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Foremon ,  echools  for— 

Austria  44(M43 

France   744-747, 804-8W,  885. 636 

Germany   882,883,919-927 

FMgiDg.couise  In, Hinder  Institute  (Y.U.C.A.).Haj;Uord,Conn   220 

Trance- 

apprentlcefthlp  eystem,  chHDges  In   708,704 

aidtude  of  employen  and  graduates  of  trade  and  tccbnical  achocda  toward  trade  and 

technfcal  education  85S-f68 

classes  of  Institutions  ;  715-739 

general  Industrial  bcIiooIb  780, 731, 61S-82ft 

growth  of  Industrial  education   703-713 

industrial  drawing  acbools  7S7, 738, 

Inspection  of  State  and  sutjsidlzed  schools   71S-716 

national  trade  schools   726,727,772-775 

practical  schools  of  commerce  and  Industry   720-726, 760-771 

schools  for  advanced  industrial  education  716-719, 740-75& 

schools  for  decorative  and  industrial  art  719, 7"iO,  756-760 

State  system  of  trade  and  technical  education   705-711 

trade  and  technical  continuation  schools  and  oouises   781-737, 826-849 

trade  and  techulcal  education   TOl-MB 

trade  schools  for  several  trades   727-729, 775-W2 

trade  schools  for  single  trades  „.'.  73t,  602-818 

Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa   268-271 

French  School  ot  Hosiery,  Troyes,  France   803. 801 

Freyburg,  Switzerland,  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  I2S8-1261 

Fulpmes.  Austria,  State  School  for  Iron  and  Steel  Work   S3R 

Furniture  Malting,  Boulld'Scbool  of,  Par^  FiBiice   777-779 

Furniture  maUuK.   (See  aUo  Cabin etmaluog.) 
Furtwangen,  Baden— 

Bchoo)  of  Watch  and  Clock  Making   SW-960 

Si-bool  of  Wood  Carving  962,  MS 

G. 

Gablonz,  Austria.  State  School  for  Artistic  Brazing,  Engravlnff,  and  Bmiiework   M3-M5 

Gardeners,  Trade  School  for,  Berlin,  Prussia   979 

Oas  manufacture,  course  In,  Leeds  Institute  of  Science,  Art,  and  Xiteratiuei  Leeds,  Kariand.  105S 

General  Industrial  scfaools.  France   7X^731,818-826 

General  Society  ot  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York,  N.  Y   192-196 

Geneva.  Switzerland- 
Cantonal  School  of  Industrial  Arts  126S-1267 

School  for  Mechanics   1277.127S 

School  foe  the  Building  Trades   1270-12^ 

School  of  Watchmaking   ia<I-12SJ 

Trades  Academy   1298,1299 

Genoa,  Italv,  Municipal  School  of  Arts  and  Trades   1196 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  Milledgevine,  Oa  SSS-Sn 

Georgia  School  of  Tcchnol<wy.  Atlanta,  Ga   lU 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  College,  Oa  a2-3I5 

Germain-pllon  School  ol  ludootrlal  Drawing,  Farl^  fiance  850,861 

Germany- 
apprenticeship  shops   888,897.^16 

apprenticeship  system,  development  and  Bupervlslou  of  89»-9(K 

cluSBCs  of  Institutions   877-J«* 

compulsory-  attendance  at  continuation  schools,  law  relaUng  to  892,  W3 

continuation  schools,  number  of  and  attendance  at,  by  States  

continuation  schools,  trade  and  industrial   689-896, 947-tM 

creation  and  maintenance  of  industrial  ecboola  If7'2-t>74 

expenditures  for  Industrial  education   874 

firowth  of  Industrial  education  Kl 
udustrial  drawing  courses  H)6,S9T 

Industrial  education,  various  InstltatloRH for.  897.^ 

Inspection  of  Industrial  schools   KTti 

In!<tructlon  in  weaving,  by  itinerant  teachers  888,  !<89 

labor  Icffialation,  history  of  ,  S99-90S 

law  rclHting  to  apprenticeship   903,904 

schools  ana  museums  of  industrial  art  881,882,907-919 

schools  for  foremen   882,t«3.919-9.'7 

schools  tor  the  building  trades   883-8K7, «e7-9W 

schools  for  the  textile  trades  8W-689, 9^946 

secondary  or  intermediate  technical  schools   879-Wl 

supervision  and  admlnistnition  of  Industrial  schools   874-876 

teachers  in  industrial  schools   876.f77 

technical  colleges  -  S78,8T) 

trade  and  industrial  continuation  schools  889-«96, 947-9M 

trade  and  technical  education  t   8d9-9M 

Ghent,  BelKium— 

IndiiBtrlal  School  «36-e2S 

NIcalse,  H..  Trade  School  ot  Metal  and  Woodworking   6«4-«46 

gaint  Luke  Trade  School  -   662, «63 

Superior  Institute  of  Brewing   eM-CSS 

Technical  School  of  Brewing  659.660 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Industrial  College,  WInsted,  La  316.317 

Girls'  Drawing  School  of  the  Eighteenth  Arrondissement,  Paris,  France   852.853 

Girls'  Drawing  School  ot  the  Second  Arrondiiwement,  Pans,  France   651 

Girls'  Drawing  School  of  the  Tenth  Arrondlsscment,  Paris,  Prance   S-M-aefi 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  Glasgow,  Scotland   1136-1128 

Glass  Industry,  State  School  foi^ 

Haida,  Austria  v  ^  531,532 

Sieln  Scbonau,  Austria   
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eiozleis,  Trade  School  for,  Berlin,  Prusaiit   979 

Goldamiths'  Company's  Technical  and  Recreative  InaUtnte,  Lcmdon,  England   1091-1((B 

Graduates  of  trade  and  technical  acboolB,  attitude  of,  toward  trade  and  technical  education: 

Austria   561 

Beleium— 

blacksmiths   C76 

carpenterB   676 

deelfrners,  metal  Imdea   676 

electrical  workera   676,677 

fitters,  machine  shops   677 

foremen,  foundry  and  machine  shops   677, 67S 

foremen,  pattern  tnalcen   678 

foremen,  prlntern   678 

foremen,  railroad   S78,S79 

garment  cutters   679 

gunsmiths   679 

Joinera   679,680 

machinists   680 

mectianical  draftsmen   680 

mine  bosses   680 

p&intere  on  enamel   660 

spinners,  cotton   681 

tailors   681 

turnerK,  Iroc   681 

France — 

barbers  anil  hairdressers   860,861 

blacksmiths   S61 

cablnetmaken   861 

clerks,  paper  and  paper  ROoda  861,862 

draftsman,  railway  car  snopa   863 

engravers   863 

fitter,  automobile  factor;   863 

fitters,  car  building  and  repair  Bbopa   863,864 

fitters,  railway  shoin   864 

foremen,  assistant,  car  building  and  repair  shops   864,865 

foreman,  car  building  and  repair  shops  ..    86S 

foremen,  fitters,  car  building  and  repair  shops   R66 

foremen,  joiners   865,866 

foreman,  paperinaken..   866 

fraisers,  car  shops   866 

joiners   866 

machine  builders'  helpers   K67 

machine  fitter   867 

paper  makers   867 

pattern  makers,  car  building  and  repair  shops   867, 668 

watohmakera  and  repairers    868 

Great  Britain- 
carpenters  and  Joiners   1137 

electrical  workers  ,   1137,1138 

electroplaters  »   1138 

machiniata   1188,1139 

mechanical  draftsmen   1139 

palntcni  and  decorators  1139,1140 

pattern  makers   1140 

plumbers   1140 

shoemakeni   1140,1141 

textile  workers   1141 

miscellaneous   1141,1143 

BwltEerland— 

cutters,  shoe  factory   1304 

foremen,  machine  shop   13(K1 

foremen,  shoe  factory  ,   1301 

machine  hands,  watchmaking   1305 

setters-up,  machine  shop   1305 

technical  experts,  machine  shop   1305 

United  States— 

architectural  draftsmen   395,396 

barbers   396 

brewers   396,897 

bricklayers   397,898 

butter  makers  398,899 

carpenters   S99 

designers  of  art  novelties,  bouse  decorations,  stained  glass,  etc   899, 400 

designers  of  textiles  400,401 

domestic  servants  401,402 

dressmakers  ,  -   402 

electrical  workers   402,408 

Sirment  cutters   408 
lustrators   404 

machinists   404,406 

mechanical  draftmen   406-M)7 

milliners   407 

patternmakers   407,408 

plumbers  and  gas  fitters   408,409 

printers   409.410 

sheet-metal  workers  .'  410 

textile  workers  410,411 

watch  makers  and  repairers   *   411,412 

miacellaneouB  ooenpaticma    412,418 

GnuUti,  Austria,  State  School  Hot  Hand  and  Machine  Embroldei?  49L49S 
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GrMt  Britain— 

attltodeof  emploraR,  gxadmtea o<  tnde  aed  tedi^eal  Bchotda,  and  lolwr  anioiui  toward 

■  tiBdeandtecknicaledncaUon  112»-ilfi2 

benefltB  of  technical  education   1000,1001 

character  and  extent  of  technlod  edncatlon  In  Xng^land   MO-996 

growth  of  trade  and  technical  education  B87-990 

obstacles  of  technical  Instruction  SK-IOOO 

nelcctlun  of  teacben    1000 

trade  and  technical  edncatlon  9K-lia2 

trade  and  technical  schools— 

England  ini~n28 

Ireland...-.   1129 

Scotland   li2IH128 

Oreeiuboro,  N.  C.  Agricultnral  and  Hcehantcal  Oollege   20 

Hroup  iichooh.  Prance.   (See  Trade  schools  for  Beveml  trades.) 

Gnelph,  Ontario,  Ontario  Atfriculraral  College  and  Ezperimraial  Farm,  courses  In  dairying. . .  (j8T,<i88 

Guttenberg  Typoflraphical  School,  Paris,  France   81  ' 

2 

H. 

Haida.  Austria,  StAte  School  for  the  Glass  InduKtry  6S1,382 

Halrdret«eni  and  Ben-ben,  Trade  Bcbool  tot,  Berlin,  FrUBsia   874 

HairdreiwetB.   (•Spe  obo  Barbers.) 

Halrdrusslng,  Trade  School  for,  Lyon,  France   826 

Halifax,  England  Municipal  Technical  School   1034-1041 

Hallein,  Austria,  State  School  ior  Woodworking  514-510 

Hamburg,  Germany.  The  Technikum   923-927 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va  2Z,337-3S0 

Handicruft  and  lndu»trlaJ  continuation  schools  and  trade  eoiuses,  Switzerland....  1280-1214, 1297-1299 

Handicraft  School,  Burgdorf,  Switserland  U97,12S« 

Handicraft  schools,  general,  Auxlria   443,444 

Hantke's  Brewers'  School  and  Laboratoriett,  Milwaukee.  Wis   96,90 

Harleu,  N.  Y.,  Young  Women'i*  Christian  Amoctation  School  123,124 

Harness  making  and  carriage  trimming,  coume  in — 

ArmstTong  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Ya   H2 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala   2SS 

Harris  Instituie,  Preston,  England  1107-1100 

Hariford,  Conn.,  Young  Hcn^s  Christian  Association  School  (Hlllyet  InstUate)  218-223 

Haven  Home  and  Induetria]  S<;hool,  Siivannah,  Ga.  315,316 

Havre,  France,  practical  School  of  Indwitry  761-765 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y   n-M 

Hebrew  Trade  8<-hool,  Philadelphia,  I'a  126-128 

Helnsbeiy,  Pruwla.  School  of  Bnsket  Making,  Wlckerworklng,  and  Straw  Plaiting  94R,  919 

Heriot-Watt  College.  Edinburgh.  Sc«tland   112»-1126 

Herve.  Belgium,  trade  courdes  In  drawing   672 

HeverU,  Belgium,  Trade  and  Housekeeping  School  foiOirlfl  ,   fiW 

Highland  Falls  Trade  School,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y   60,61 

High  Point  NormAl  and  Industrial  St'hool.  High  Polm,  N.  C  8Z1-4Z3 

Hiriyer  InsUtute  (V.  M.  C.  A.),  Hartford.  Conn   218-223 

Hoe  &  Co.,  School  of.  New  York.  N.  Y  20;.2lW 

Horolitglcal  schools,    (&«  Watchmaking,  etc.) 

Horology,  counoin,  Municipal  Technical  Institute  and  School  of  Art,  Coventry,  England ....  1QS2 

UorscHhocing— 

cunneln.  Municipal  Technical  School,  Uancbester,  England  ^   10S8 

School  of,  Dresden,  Saxony  953,964 

School  of.  Paris.  France   !*» 

Horticulture,  course  In— 

Armstrong  and  Slater  School.  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va   3*6 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School.  Lawrencevllle,  Va   SnS 

Hwicry  making,  course  tn — 

French  School  of  Hoslerv,  Troyea.  France   803,804 

University  College,  Nottingham,  England   1101 

HouFc  building,  course  in,  Amutroug  and  Slater  Si-hool,  Hampton InstitDte,  Hampton,  Va..  340, &U 
House  Fumisbing  Trades — 

School  for  Apprentices  and  Joumeypien  in  the,  Paris,  France   840, fMl 

Tnide  School  ot  I'pholstering.  etc,  Brussels,  Belgium   651 -6M 

Housekeepers  and  Servants.  Sc  hool  lor,  Lenzburg,  Switzerland   1296.  J297 

Housekeeping  and  domestic-service  schools,  SwUserland   1228-1230,1296,12^7 

Housekeeping  and  Tntde  School  for  Girls,  Tournay.  Belgium  6IH.  619 

HouHekeeT^ng  and  trade  schools  tor  femates,  Belginm   572-676,61^-619 

Housekeeping,  course  In,  Tuskegee  NormnI  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala   304,305 

Housekeeping,  etc.    {Se^  alto  DomeMtlc,  etc.) 

Housekeeping  School  and  Apprenticeship  workshop  for  Glrb^  Jemelle,  Belgium   630 

Houwkeeping  scbtKils  and  housekeeping  claws,  Belgium   576-579 

Hoiiw>iunlihs.  etc!.,  Jutirnemen,  Trade  Courses  of  the  Union  <rf.  Parts,  France  828,829 

Hnddorsfleld,  England,  Technical  College   1041-1044 

Hungary- 
apprenticeship  schools   1130,1160 

ctasxillcatiim  of  industrial  schools   1150 

growth  of  fndiiHtrlaloducation   1155-llfiO 

Industrial  drawing  sohools   IIM 

Industrial  museums   1165 

Industrial  schools  for  women   ll6l 

Industrial  twrhnicalwhools   1161-1168 

lower  industrial  schools  1164,1165 

manual  training  schools  ■   1165 

school  workKhopH  -  -   1160 

schools  for  trade  journev'men   1^60 

Stale  Industrial  N-hools   1163.1161 

ttado  and  technical  education  -  115H1S6 

Hntchliuon's  School  for  Watchmakers,  Engravers,  and  Optlcfans,  La  Porte,  Ina  —  US,in 
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Iglemw,  Italy,  Mining  School  1186,1187 

lUinoiM  Ctollege  of  Phouwtaphy,  Effingham.  Ill   173, 174 

Imola.  Ituly,  Alberghetti  Evening  School  of  Arts  and  Trades   1193.  llH 

Industrial  and  Commercial  School.  Charieroi,  Belgtiim.....   C22~624 

Induslrlal  and  Commercial  School,  ChAtelet,  Bolglam  624-628 

Indmtrial  and  decomtive  art,  schools  for,  Fraoue  719,730, T&5-TG0 

InduBtrlal  and  Trade  School,  Vervlera,  Belgium  «C42,643 

Industrial  art— 

Bemard-Patlssy  School  of,  I^srls,  France    766 

Muaoum  of,  Dresden,  Saxony   918 

Museum  of.  Naples  lUiy   12G3 

Mnseum  of,  Nuremberg,  Bavaria  017, 91H 

Hnseam  of.  Rome,  Italy   1204 

Royal  Museum  of,  Berlin,  Pruasta   916 

Royal  School  of,  Munich,  Bavaria  -  no-9lS 

School  of,  Berlin,  Prussia   907,908 

Bchool  of,  Dresden,  Baxony  911,914 

School  of.  Prague,  Austria   488-140 

schooln  and  mUBeums  of,  Germany  881, 8S2, 907-919 

schools  of.  Switzerland  1245,1226,1264-1270 

Industrial  Art  and  Building,  School  of,  Kalserslautem,  Bavaria  .*   908-910 

Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Design,  School  of,  for  Wranen,  New  York,  N.Y   281-263 

Indnntrial  Art  and  Trade  School,  Bern.  Switzerland   1267-1270 

Industrial  art,  coiirse  in.  State  Industrial  School,  Inn^ruck,  Atwtria   486-48S 

Industrial  art    {See  aiso  Art) 
Industrial  arts- 
Cantonal  School  of.  Geneva,  Switzerland   126&-1267 

eourw  in.  School  of  Arts  and  Tnules,  Preyburg,  Switzerland   1261 

District  School  of,  Saint-Etienne,  France   757-760 

Industrial  continuation  and  handicraft  schools  and  trade  conrsea,  Switzerland  1290-1234,1297-1299 

Industrial  conUnnatlon  schools,  Austria   448-460,  H«-660 

Industrial  continuation  schools,  Vienna.  Austria   546-660 

Industrial  design,  coune  in,  Toronto  Technical  School,  Toronto,  Ontario   CM 


Industrial  drawing  and  applied  art,  schools  of,  Italy.   (See  Applied  art  and  Industrial  diaw- 
ing,  schools  of.) 

Indmtrial  drawing  and  design,  schools  of,  Unitod  States.   (See  Drawing  and  design,  Indtw- 


trial.  schools  of.) 

Industrial  drawing  conraes,  Germany  886,897 

Industrial  drawing  schools — 

Frnnre  787,788,849-868 

Hungary   IIM 

Swltzeriand   1234,1236 

Industrial  drawing.  schotHn  of,  and  schools  of  «t  applied  to  Indiutry,  Italy   iaoo-1212 

Industrial  education- 
Austria,  expenditures  for,  1892-1898   461 

Austria,  growth  of   427-137 

■    Belgium,  growth  of   601-603 

France,  advanced  schools  for  716-719,740-756 

France,  growth  of   703-718 

Germany,  expenditures  for   874 

Germany,  growth  of   871 

Great  Britain,  growth  of   987-090 

Huiigar}-.  growth  of  Ilo5-l]80 

Hungary,  organization  of   1108,1150 

Italy,  growth  of  1169,1170 

Switzerland,  growth  of  1215-1221 

United  States,  growth  nf   10-24 

Industrial  educational  inatttntions,  claasfAcatlon  ol— 

Austria  437-450 

Belgium  &7O-60D 

France  716-788 

Germany   877-898 

Switzerland   1228-1238 

United  States   24 

Industrial  Hall,  The,  Berlin.  Prussia   960-071 

IndUi-trial  Institute  of  Northern  France,  Liale,  Franco..   747-7S0 

Industrial  museums — 

Hungary   116ft 

Switzerland   123.'i,1238 

Industrial  schools: 
Austria— 

continnatton   448-460,648-560 

higher   440-448 

Inspection  of   438 

Belgium— 

conMnuaUon  RSD-liSS,  621-«48 

inspection  of   668,  A69 

subsidies  for,  system  of  granting  567,668 

subsidies  granted  to  and  receipts  ol  60S,  604 

KupenrUoB  and  adminlatratUni  of   609,670 

France— 

f:enerRl   730,731,818-^ 
nspepflonof   713-71S 

Ocrmany— 

creation  and  maintenance  of   872-874 

Buporvlalaa  and  Inspection  of   '    874-876 
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Indnatrial  rcIiooIs— Concluded.  rage. 
Hangar}-—  • 

lower   1161.J165 

number  of   Ilfit 

State   Ilfi8,ll«« 

State  expetidltureH  lor.  1868-18OT   1157 

women's   1161 

Italy— 

.  conxideratlon  of  -   1176, 1177 

Inapectlon  of   1174 

EiibKtdleH  received  by   1171 

BwitEtTlaiid— 

expcndltureR  of   1321,1223-12% 

Inspection  of   i;ai,r™ 

wibiridieM  recetreil  by   1221,1225-1236 

Industrial  pchoula  and  schooU  of  arDt  and  trades,  Italy  11j1,1172,  117ti-llW 

IndustriHl  rcIiooIs  in  the  South  for  the  colored  race; 

ArmstronK  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton  InsUtiiic,  Hampton,  Va   337-350 

Asheville  Academyand  Indurtrial  School,  ^dievllle,  K.  C  100.831 

Bovlan  Industrial  Home  and  School,  JacksODVlIlc,  rla  SOT.SOS 

Culhoun  Colored  School,  Calhoun,  Ala   282 

Central  City  College,  Macon,  Oa   315 

Claflln  Univorslty,  Orangeburg,  8.  C  -  328-332 

Clark  UnlTeraity,  Atlanta,  Ga   309.310 

Florida  Baptist  Academy,  Jacksonville,  Fla  30t<,30» 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  College,  Ga  3l2-31.i 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Induftrial  Oolli^,  Wlmtcd,  La  316,317 

Haven  Home  and  Induntrial  School,  Savannah,  iim  315,316 

High  Point  Normal  aud  Industrial  School,  High  Point,  N.  C   321-«23 

Knoxvtlle  College.  Knoxvllle,  Tenn   333-336 

Mount  Meigs  Colored  Industrial  Institute,  Waugh,  Ala   3U7 

St.  Augustine's  School.  Raleigh,  N.  C   82S,!ia4 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  LawrencevIUe,  Va   3SI-3.>I 

SchoHeld  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aiken,  8.  C  826-3aS 

Shaw  UnlverMity.  Raleigh,  N.  C   321 

Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School,  Wl&iiton-Salem,  N.  C   S2S.  XX 

Snowhill  Induatriallnstitnte,  Snowhlll,  Ala   2W 

Spellman  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga  310-312 

State  Colored  Collie,  Orangeburg,  S.  C  S32, 333 

State  Normal  Schom  for  Colored  Students,  Montgomerv,  Ala  2S3.2Ht 

Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo.  Miss  317-320 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala  284-307 

Wiley  University,  Mareliall, Tex  S36,3r 

Industrial  schools  In  the  South  for  whites: 

AlabamaGlrls'  Industrial  School,  Uontevallo,  Ala  3K>,356 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  MllledgeviUe,  Ga  S-iS-aw 

Loui^ana  Industrial  Institute,  Ruston,  La  359-361 

MlsslsHippI  Indu.<{trial  Institute  and  College,  Columbus,  Miss  3flI-365 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Ashevllle,  N.  C  3(»,36fi 

Southern  Industrial  College,  Camphlll,  Ala  

Industrial  Society,  Apprenticeship  School  of  the,  Nantes,  France   836,  ^ 

Industrial  Society  of  St.  Qucntin,  trade  school  and  trade  coum-fl  of  the,  St.  QtientiD,  France ..  7X7,T8fi 

Industrial  technical  schools,  Hungary  1161-1163 

Industry  and  commerce,  nractleat  schools  of,  France  720-72C,  76fr-T71 

Industry,  Practical  School  of,  Havre,  France  76I-76S 

Industry,  Practical  School  of,  Salnt-Etienne,  France   7S>-770 

Innspnick,  Austria,8tate  Industrial  School   482-190 

Inspection  of  IndoBtrittl  achoola— 

Austria  '    436 

Belgium  .Wt,3a 

France  713-715 

Germany   874-8» 

Italy   1174 

Switzerland   1221,1232 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  Philadelphia.  Pa   W-91 

In-ititute  of  Arta  and  Trades  of  Marches,  Fermo,  Italy   Ill* 

Institnle.Toehnlcal.RoubaiT, France  7SO-7S5 

Institutes  of  technology,  Influence  of,  upon  Industrial  education  in  the  United  States   19 

Instrument  nfakers,  course  tor.  Artisans'  School  No.  1,  Berlin,  ProBSla   MS 

Instrument  makers.   iSee  aleo  Watchmaking,  etc.) 

International  CorreapondenceSchools,8cranton,  Pa  HS^TSO 

{ntra,  Italy,  Royal  Trade  School  "Lorenzo  Coblanchi "  ,   118S 
owa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa, department  of  daiiTing 1C4-109 

Ireland,  technical  education  in   1129 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  State  School  for,  Stcycr,  Austria  639,5W 

Iron  and  ftteel  manufacture, course  In,  Leeds  Institute  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature,  Leed*. 

England  1051. 10» 

Iron  and  steel  Work,  State  School  for,  Futpmes,  Austria   53)) 

Iron  working,  course  in,  Clafllu  University,  Orangeburg,  8.  C   SSa 

Italy— 

frrowth  of  trade  and  technical  education  1169.1170 
ndustrial  schools  and  schools  of  arts  and  trades   1176-1199 

Bchools  of  art  applied  to  Industry  and  schoola  of  Indnrtriol  drawing   1200-1212 

trade  and  technical  education  Ilti7-1212 

Itinerant  Instmcton,  Germany  888,8i9.aW 

Jacksonrille,  F1r.~ 

Boylan  Induntrial  Home  and  Rchool   307. 30H 

Florida  Baptist  Academy   800,  S0» 
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Jemelle,  Belgium,  Apprenticeship  Workshop  and  Housckeepinir  School  for  Girls   620 

Jewelers,  Goldsmiths,  etc..  Trade  School  for  Drawing  and  Modeling  of  the  Union  of,  Parisi, 

France   829.830 

Jewelers'  School  of  Engraving.  Chicago,  111   1(>6,166 

Jewelers'  work,  course  In,  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafta,  London,  England   1077 

Jewelry  (imitation)  Manufacture,  etc..  School  of  Design  for,  Pariji,  France   830 

Jewelry  Working  and  Chasing,  Trade  School  of,  Bruswjle.  Belgium  <   649.  CM 

Joiners,  Trade  School  for.  Paris,  France     830. 831 

J<MBe-Ten-Noode,  Belgium,  trade  courses  in  dressmaking  and  linKerie  making   619,620 

Journeymen  and  master  workmen,  coniees  for.  Technological  Industrial  Museum,  Vlenua. . .  472, 473 

Journeymen,  achools  for,  Hungary     1160 

Jnmet,  Belgium,  Indnatilal  BchoA   62ft-630 

K. 

Ealserslautem,  Bavaria,  School  of  Building  and  Induiitrlal  Art   906-910 

KarlFtdn,  Auntria.  State  School  for  Watch  and  Clock  Making   M7,&18 

Keighlcy,  England,  Technical  School,  KelKhley  Institute   1044-1046 

Klogeniurth,  Austria.  State  School  for  Macnine  Construction   535,636 

KnlttlnK.   (See  Textile,  etc.) 

KnoxvlUe  Coll«^,  KnozTllle,  Tenn   833-336 

L. 

Laos,  Austria,  State  School  for  Stonecuttlng   526 

Labor  legislation  In  Germany,  history  of  :  899-903 

Labor  unlonn.  attitude  of,  toward  traile  and  technical  education: 
Belgium— 

oletal  workem  682,683 

Printers   683,884 

Canada   6W 

Great  Britain — 

Bookbinders   1114,1146 

Boot  and  shoe  workers   1 145 

Cabinetmakers  —   I14l> 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  1145,1146 

Coach  makers   1 146 

Farriers   1146,1147 

Machinists  and  metal  workers   1147 

Painters  and  dc-cora tors   1147,1148 

Pattern  makers   1148 

Plasterers   1148 

Plumbers   1148, 1149 

Printers   1149,1150 

Textile  workers   1180,1161 

Upholsterers   1161 

,    Miscellttneoos  1151,  IIW 

Switzerland   1306 

Unlt«d  States- 
Barbers   413,414 

BrewerB   414 

Bricklayers  415,416 

Bridge  builders  and  structural  Iron  workers   416 

Cari>enters  and  Joiners  ,   416,417 

Clgarmakers   417,418 

Electrical  workers   418 

Elevator  ereotois   416 

Garment  workers   418,419 

Granite  cutters   419 

Machinlrts  419,420 

Painters  and  decorators   420 

Patternmakers   420,421 

Plasterers  :..  421 

Plumbers,  gas  fUtcn,  and  steam  fltteis   421 

PriiitetJt   422 

Sheet-metalworkers   422,428 

Textile  workers  4-23,424 

Lace  making  and  emhrolderv.  schools  for,  Austria   490-492 

lACe  making,  course  in,  Univerxity  Coll^,  Nottlngbam,  England   1104 

Ladles'  Tailoring  and  Lingerie  Making,  Trade  School  for,  Zurich,  SwltEerlaod   1273-1277 

La  Lou\'i6re,  Belgium,  Industrial  School   630-632 

LAndshut.  Bavaria.  School  ol  Pottery   066,967 

Is.  Porte.  Ind.,  Hutchinson's  School  for  Watchmakers,  Engravers,  and  Opticians  1^  103 

Laanderlng.  course  in— 

St  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Lawrencevllle.  Va   353 

TuskegcG  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskcgce,  Ala   303 

Lawrencevllle,  Va.,  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  &51-364 

Laybach.  Austria,  State  School  for  Embroidery  and  Lace  Making   492 

Laybach  Austria,  State  School  for  Woodworking   517 

Leather  Industry — 

course  In,  Northampton  and  County  Technical  Instltnte,  Northampton,  England   llOl 

course  In,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  England   1052,1063 

Experiment  Station  for.  Naples,  Italy   1192, 1193 

Leeds,  England,  Leeds  Institute  of  Science,  Art,  and  literature   1064, 1055 

Leeds,  England,  Yorkshire  Collie   1047-1054 

Leicester,  England,  Municipal  Technical  School   1055-1067 

Lemonnier,  Elisa,  trade  schools  for  girls,  Paris,  France  800-802 

Lenzburg,  Switzerland,  School  for  Honsekeepcrs  and  Servants  1296, 1297 

Lette  Society,  schools  of  the,  Berlin,  Pniasla  972,973 
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Lli-K^.  Belgtum — 

aalat  Luke  Trade  School  MS-aSS 

Trade  !k;hool  of  Fireamu  MaklDg  6I6,U7 

Trade  School  of  Tailoring   649 

Linot}'pe  course,  WaaMiuton  linotype  School.  WuhingloD,  0.  C   171-13 

Little.  France,  Industrial  inatltate  of  Northern  France   747-TGQ 

Litbofcraphf  and  analogouti  methods  of  printing,  coune  in— 

Bolt  Court  Technical  Bchool,  London  England   1085-106; 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafla,  London,  England   1077 

Hcriot-Watt  College.  Edinbureh.  Scotland   lUS 

Mnnlclp«l  Technical  School,  Manchester,  England     lOW 

Liverpool  Hchool  of  Science.  Technology,  and  Art,  Uvetpool,  Kncland   1067,1058 

Livorno.  Italy,  School  of  Arta and  Trades   llM.ltA 

Loc-lcNml thing,  State  School  for,  SwIatDlld,  AnsMa   636, &37 

London,  England — 

Baltersea  Polytechnic   Ifl67-ian 

Bolt  Court  Technical  School   lOfi^-IOC; 

Borough  Polytechnic  Institute  lOGI-lfla 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  lOTS-lont 

City  and  Guilds  Technical  College,  Flnsbury  1060-I08Z 

East  London  Technical  College,  People's  PsJace  lOTS-lOlTB 

Goldsmiths'  Compiiny's  Technical  and  Recreative  InsMtate   1091-1093 

Northampton  Institute  (City  Polytechnic)   lOTS-lORS 

Northern  Polytechnic  Inatitate   1093-IO9& 

Regent  Street  Polytechnic   10e»-iai 

Satnt  Bride's  Foundation  Inatitate  ;  I066-10W 

Southwestern  Polvtechnic  lOTl-ltnS 

Loultiinnn  Industrial  Institute,  Rtiston,  La  350-361 

Lowell,  Uara.,  public  evening  drawing  school   278.279 

Lowell  Kchuol  of  Practical  Design,  Bwtton,  Haw  '2j9-'iei 

Lowell  Textile  School,  Lowell,  Haas   139-148 

Lower  iiidusErial  schools,  Hungary  ]164,11G6 

Lyon,  France— 

courses  of  the  Rhdne  Society  for  Trade  Education  i16-9>t» 

Martin  School  for  Boys  81H.n9 

Mnrtin  School  forGirls  .'.  TW,m 

Municipal  School  of  Wearing  and  Embroidwy   ji6 

Trade  Scliool  for  Halrdrening   82S 

H. 

Machine  building  and  metal  working,  course  In,  Hungmiian  industrial  technical  webno'la   lia 

Machinery  construction- 
course  in,  Cantonal  Technikom,  Burgdorf,  Bwltaetlsnd   12S5,I2S6 

couree  in,  Drex'-t  Institute,  PhUadelphia,  Fa  U4,  KB 

conraeln,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklvn,  N,  Y   <7,4S 

course  in,  School  of  Arts  and  Traded,  Preyburg,  Bwltierland  vm 

course  In,  the  Technikum,  Hamburg.  Uermany  tat.9& 

course  in,  the  Technikum  of  Westem  Switzerland,  Blenne,  Swluerland   l'^47 

Royal  School  of,  ChemnitE,  Saxony   022,  %S 

School  of,  Dortmund,  Prussia  ,   921.93 

State  Hchool  for.  Klagenfurth.  Austria  SOb.SOS 

steamship,  course  In,  The  Technikum.  Hamburg  Germany   92e,9ZT 

Machinery  Construction  and  Mettillurgy,  School  of,  Dulsburs,  Pruaida   9*3), 9il 

Machinery,  plumbing,  and  founding,  countc  in,  Tuskegee  Normal  and  IndUBtrlaJ  Ituttinte, 

Tuskegee,  Ala   2>7 

HachinistK,  courses  for,  Battcntca  Polytechnic,  London,  England   ItWR,  1069 

Machinists,  Marine,  School  for,  Flensburg,  Pruasia   tAl.KS 

ftlnchinlsts'  trade,  con rf>c  In  Armstrong  and  Slater  School,  Hamplon  butltate,Hunirtoo,Va..  841.342 

Macon,  Ga,.  Central  City  College   315 

Madison.  Wis..  Dair>'  Scnool,  University  <rf  Wlsooneln   100-lOi 

Magdeburg.  PniK--ia,  School  of  Carpcntrr  and  Cabinetmaking  951-9RS 

Manchester,  England,  Municipal  Technical  School   1095-1099 

Hantiiil  training— 

Bi'rcan  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Phlladelpfaia,  Pa   91.  B! 

Oallfomia  School  of  Meclianical  Arts,  San  Ftanclsco,  Cai.   73 

de^ttlopment  of.  United  States   21,  JJ 

schools  for,  Hungary   11€& 

Mariano,  Austria,  State  School  for  Cabinetmaking  517,51H 

Marine  engineering,  c^turse  in,  American  School  of  Correapondcncc  Boston,  Mara   2S 

Manicllle.  France.  Practical  School  of  Commerce  and  IndOBtry  for  Olris  770.771 

Martin  School  for  Boys.  Lyon.  France  nfi,Kl9 

Martin  School  for  Girls.  Lyon,  France  7W. TW 

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore,  Md  24Z-2W 

Masonry.    (.'v''>' a/jvt  Ruilding  trades.) 

Masonry- and  brickwork,  course  in.  Heriot- Watt  College,  IMlnbuigh,  Scotland   1124 

Manonr}',  courne  in,  Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  College,  On   SU 

Masiinry.  lathing,  and  pla.><u.-ring,  course  in,  ClaQin  University,  Orangcbuiv.  8.  C   3» 

Masonry,  technical  courses  relating  to.  maintained  by  Employers' ABBodatitai,  Paris,  l^noc..  Ml 

Miisnna  and  Carpenters,  Scliool  for,  Berlin,  Prussia   979-91 

Majwachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  A»*oclation  Trade  School,  BOoton,  Mass   6S,  66 

MasBachii.4<'lLs  Normal  Art  School.  Boston,  Mass  ZH-CT 

Mattress  making  and  upholstering,  course  in,  Ttukegee  Hmmal  and  IndnMrial  Itutftnte, 

Tusk  pgee,  Ala  .'  "  !?.   M 

McAIpin  Trade  School.  New  Vork,  N.  V   RT.fe 

McEhiwcll  drawntting,  dn-ssmaklng,  and  ml  It  Inery  schools  129,139 

Mechanical  and  building  trade  lK.•bool^  United  States.   {See  Building  and  mechanical  tnda 

»<-hiioK  > 

Mechanical  and  Manual  Arti<,  Trade  School  "Savcrio  Altamiua"  for,  Fogcia,  Italy   tm 
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Hcctaantcal  dMirins,  course  In— 

Annstronff  and  Slater  Memortal  Trade  School,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Ta   343 

Drexel  iMtitato,  Philadelphbk' Pa   184 

Hillyer  InaUtute  (Y.M.C.A),  Hartford,  Conn   220 

Hechanical  enfrlneenng,  couibc  Id,  State  Indiutrlal  School,  Budapeiit,  Hungary   IIM 

Meelianical-locomotlTe  course,  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranttm,  Pa   228 

Uechanlc»— 

ecu  rue  in,  High  Point  Xnrmal  and  Industrial  School,  High  Point,  K.  C   322 

counein,  International  Corrcnpondence  School^  Scranton,  Pa.  227,228 

course  in.  State  Industrial  School,  BeichCQberg,  Austria   476,477,481 

School  for,  Oeneva,  Switzerland  1277,1278 

Hecbanlcs  and  electricltv,  counie  in,  Technical  Institute  of  Boubalz,  Fiance   Tbi 

Herhanlcs  and  watchmalcing— 

School  of,  Chaux-de-Fonds.  Switzerland  12R7.1S8S 

School  of.  Saint  Imier,  Switzerland  128»-123)1 

Merchant  Ventnrcra'  Technical  College,  Bristol,  England  1027-1031 

Ketal  and  Wood  Workiug— 

Diderot  School  of.  Paris,  France   716,788 

National  School  for  Worlcmeii  and  Poremeo,  Cluny,  France   744-747 

Nicaisc.  H.,  Trade  School  of,  Ghent,  Belgium   644-C46 

Metal  industry— 

course  in.  State  Industrial  School,  Budapeiit,  Hungary   11G4 

course  In,  Technulogtcul  InduHtrial  Museum,  Vienna,  Austria   464-1G8 

State  School  for,  Xixdorf.  Austria  ■   M1,M2 

Uetal  trades,  courK  in.  Municipal  Technical  School,  Birmingham,  England  100tl,1009 

Metal  workers,  course  for.  Artisans'  School  No.  2.  Berlin,  Prussia   968,989 

Metal  Workers,  School  for,  Winterthur,  Switscrland   1278-I2fn 

Metal  working  and  machine  building,  course  in,  Hungarian  industrial  technical  schools   1161 

Metal  working,  course  in,  Herlot-WaU  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland   1124 

Metallunty  and  Hiu-hlner>-  Construction,  School  of,  Dulsbtug,  Pnusla   920, 921 

Jletalluriiy,  course  in— 

Municipal  Technical  School.  Blnnlngluun,  England   1003,1001 

Sheffield  Technical  School,  Sheffield,  England   1119, 1120 

Milan,  Italy- 
Superior  School  of  Art  Applied  to  Indmtry   1208 

Typographical  School  1101,1192 

Workshop  School  of  Elcctro-TecbDics  of  the  Humanitarian  Society.   1194 

Hilledgevllle,  Oa.,  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  ,  ,  BGS^'A 

HlUor  Hnnuai-LaborSchooI  of  Albemarle,  Cn»et,  Va   88-89 

Millincn-,  course  In— 

Biscniiflshcim  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Bnitaels,  Belgium   009 

Drexcl  Institute,  Philadelphia.  Pa   186,187 

BaM  London  Technical  Cn11c>gc.  London,  England   1076 

Mcn^hant  Venturem'  Tecbnical  College,  Bristol,  England   1030 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   46,47 

Technical  rolk-fte,  Huddcrslield,  England   1W3 

Tnskcgee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuslcegee,  Ala   302 

HUlinerv,  domestic  tmining,  dressmaking,  etc.,  achocMS  of.  United  States.  (See  Drewnaklng, 
mlillnen-,  domestic  training,  etc.,  schools  of.) 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  Hantkc's  Brewers'  School  and  Laboratories    9S,99 

Mine  botnes  and  foremen- 
School  lor,  Alais,  France   8(M-807 

School  for.  Douul,  France   m,im 

Mine  BoM>es,  Schoi>l  for.  Saint- Eliennc.  France  ^  835,  K36 

SDing  and  Teehnlt-nl  School,  Wlgan,  England  1121-1128 
Ring,  coumes  In,  Intumatlonal  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa   228,229 

Mining,  schools  of,  Italy   1185-1188 

HIsslsdppi  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  <;olumbus.  Miss   361-365 

Mitchell  School  of  Garment  Cutting.  New  York.  M.  Y  180-132 

Mon^  Belgium,  Communal  Trade  School  for  Ulrls   606 

Montevallo.  Ala.,  Alabama  Girls'  Industrial  School  '.  356.^ 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  State  Normal  School  forColored  Students  2ft3,2Al 

Morianwetz,  Belgium,  Industrial  School   632-638 

Mount  Heigs  Cokired  Industrial  Institute,  Waugb,  Ala   807 

Munich,  Bavaria— 

Hoyal  School  of  rndiislrial  Art  910-018 

School  for  the  Buihling  Trades   930, 981 

UuDlcipal  Academic  School.  Ikiiml,  France   765,7fi6 

Municipal  continuation  schiHils  for  Kirls,  Berlin,  Pnmla   971,972 

Municipal  Drawing  School,  Cambnu,  France  849,850 

Municipal  School  of— 

Arts  and  Trades.  Genoa,  Italy   1196 

Phy»i<'s  and  Chemistry,  Paris,  France  779-rai 

Weaving  and  Embrulaer>-,  Lyon,  France   776 

Municipal  Technical  College,  Bradford,  England   1028-1027 

Municl|>al  Tct^hnlral  Inxtilute  and  School  ol  Art,  Coventiy,  England   1031-1034 

Municipal  Technical  Schotd— 

Birmingham.  England  lOOl-lOll 

Blackburn,  England  lUl-lOU 

Halifax,  England  USI-IMl 

Lelecstcr,  England  106S-1067 

Manchester,  England  10B5-1099 

Rochdale.  England  1110-1112 

Municipal  technical  schools,  Oldham,  England...  1106,1107 

Municipal  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Rue  Fondary.  Paris,  Fntnec   799,  WD 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  8ch<ioI  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Boston,  Man  251^98 

Museum  of  Industrial  Art- 
Dresden,  Saxony   918 

NurembcrK.  Bttvarla    917.918 

Royal,  Berlin,  Prussia  
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Vwenm  of  Textile  Art.  Plaaea,  Saxony   918.919 

UiiK-utns  and  Khonb  of  fudiutrial  art,  Gcnnsnj-  M!LfiS2,«n^9 

lIUNfums,  IndnstrUl,  Huogary   lu^ 

N. 

Nanor.  France,  £affteni  Trade  School  &S)-S22 

Name*),  France.  Apprentloship  School  of  the  Industrial  Society  SAi,KI7 

Nanuv,  France,  National  Ttade  School   TTiTTJ 

Napl<-ii,  Italy— 

CiL-^novaJnrtftnteofATtsaiid  Trades   1190.1191 

Experiment  Station  for  the  Leather  Indtutry  -  I192,nm 

Industrial  Art  Museum   1103 

Industrial  School  of  AleaMindro  Volta   uno.UM 

National  Brewers'  Academy,  New  York.  S.  Y   118.97 

National  In'ititute  of  Practical  Dealgning  for  Women,  New  York,  S.  Y   367.an 

National  l>racllcal  School  for  Workmen  and  Foremm,  Cluny,  France  7lit~747 

National  School  of— 

Arut  and  Trades  Chillons-snr-Maroe,  France  74&-743 

Watchmaking.  Beaanpon,  France   81Z,^3 

Watchmaking,  Cluses,  France   81S-6I7 

Walchmaklne,  Pine  Mecbanfcal  Work,  and  Electricity,  Bnmela,  Belgium   6«6 

National  nchoale  for  trade  and  teebolcal  edncstton.  Franc*   7H-7I1 

National  trade  and  Industrial  Kbools  under  the  mlnistr)-of  commerce,  receipts,  expendltnies, 

etc.,  of,  France   TW 

National  Trade  S<-hoo1,  Kantea,  France   772,773 

National  Trade  .School,  Voiron,  France   773-77& 

National  trade  pchonlf,  France   726, 7i7.  T72r-7;% 

Negroes.  Induftrial  schools  for.         Colored  race.) 

Ncuchutel,  Switzerland,  School  of  Watchmaking  12RS-12I5 

Newark  Technical  School,  Newark,  N.  J  301-3H 

New  Bedford.  Maw..  American  Correspondence  School  of  Textlla   15&-1S7 

New  Bedford  Textile  School.  New  Bedford.  Mam   14K-1.W 

Newcastlc-upon-T}-ne,  England,  Durham  Collie  of  Science   lOn 

New  York,  N.  Y.— 

Baron  de  HirM;h  Trade  School   W-iO 

Cooper  Union  .'.  2a$-aiS 

General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen    IM-lK 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute   M-M 

McAlpIn  Trade  School   Sl.» 

Mtlchell  School  of  Garment  Cutting  130-133 

National  Brewers'  Academy   96.V7 

National  Institute  of  Practical  DeslKiiinKfor  Women   267. 2tS 

New  York  Strhool  of  Applied  Design  for  womeo  263-367 

New  York  School  of  Art   256.357 

New  York  Trade  School  

School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Derfgn  for  Women  361-363 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School   M-67 

School  of  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  &  Co   207, 20S 

Taylor,  S.  T.,  Dre^is  Culling  and  DreasmaklDK  School   138 

Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics  ^  SBH-Tlfi 

United  States  Brewers'  Academy   K.  W 

Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuildeis   175-1S6 

Y'oung  Womens'  ChrLvtlan  AsRocIatlon  School   119-122 

NIcaiite,  H.,  Trade  School  of  Metal  and  Wood  Working,  Ghent,  Belgium  ^   644-6W 

Nlxdorf,  Aastrta.  Stale  School  for  the  Metal  Indjurtr)-  541. 5U 

Normal  and  Colleiriate  Institute,  Anheville,  N.  C.  86S.3W 

Northampton  and  County  Technical  Institute.  Northampton.  England  1100,1101 

Northampton  County  Council  Schools,  Northampton  ana  N<Hthamptoii9btre,  En^and  IIOI^IHQ 

Northampton  Institute  (City  Polytechnic],  London,  England  lOTS-WB 

North  Bennet  Street  industrial  School,  Boston.  Mass  -   IH 

North  End  Union  Trade  School,  Boston,  Ma.«s  -   61-&'' 

Northern  Polytechnic  Institute,  London,  England   109(-10K^ 

Nottingham.  England.  Unlvei^ty  College   1108-UC^ 

Nuremberg,  Bavaila.  Museum  of  Industrial  Art   U7.«l<* 

Hune  ttaluing,  course  In,  Tuskcgee  Normal  and  Indanrial  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala   aOS,3M 

0. 

Oberlentcn.adorf,  Aurtrin,  State  School  for  the  Ceramic  and  Belated  Industries  ,  fOT.MS 

Obstacles  of  technical  education  in  England   W-'f-lWr 

Oldham,  England,  municipal  technical  schools   IIOK,  11^ 

Oldham.  England,  Oldham  Mutual  Technical  School   UOo.UOi 

Omaha  Watch  Repairing.  Engraving,  and  Optical  Institote,  Omaha,  Nebr   I«4. 1«5 

Ontario  Agricultural  Coil^c  and  Experimental  Farm,  Gaelph,OnULrio,coarMa  In  dairying..  fift7.«P$ 

Ontario.  Province  of,  schools  of  art  <S92,  f  3i 

Orangeburg,  S.  C— 

cTaflln  Fnivorrity  3a«-S3a 

Stale  Colored  College  852,333 

P. 

Painters'  and  decorators'  work,  course  in.  Merchant  Voltaren'  Technical  College,  Brfi^l, 

England   loap 

Painters,  Trade  School  for.  Berlin,  Prussia  Mil.  »e 

Painting,  coumc  in— 

Armstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton  IniUtatc,  Hampton.  Va   340 

Claflin  University,  Orangebnrx,  B.  C   3mt.3Sl 

Georgia  State  Industrial  CoPegc,  College,  Ga   S13 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industnal  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala  ..u,***<>....^2Sts9T 
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Painting,  (lecorative,  course  in — 

Artisans'  School  No.  1,  Berlin,  PruKsiti   966 

Audenarde,  Belgium   672 

BlschofTsheim  lYade  School  for  Girls,  Brussels,  Bdglum   607,608 

Tr&de  School  for  Girls,  Vervlera,  Belgium  614,616 

Palermo,  Italy,  Superior  School  of  Art  Applied  to  Industry   12H 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods  Makers'  Association,  Trade  School  of  the,  Paris,  France  ,   831-883 

Paper  Hangers  and  Decorators,  Trade  School  for,  Berlin,  Fruasia   962 

Paris,  France- 
Apprenticeship  School  of  the  Association  of  Carriage  Workpra  802,603 

Bemard-Palissy  School  of  Industrial  Art   756,757 

Boulle  School  of  Furniture  Making   777-779 

Correspondence  School  of  Flour  Milling,  etc   888-840 

courses  In  pattern  designing,  etc.,  for  bar-loom  pawmenterle  work   838 

courses  io  roofing,  plumbing,  gas  fitting,  etc   8Si,835 

courses  of  the  Polytechnic  Association  fU2,843 

Diderot  School  of  Wood  and  Metal  Working  785,786 

Estienne  Municipal  School  of  Printing  and  Publishing   781-785 

Gcrmaln-Ptlon  School  of  Industrial  Drawing  RiiO,861 

Girls'  Drawing  School  of  the  Eighteenth  Amndlflsement   852,863 

Girls'  Drawing  School  of  the  Second  Ammdlasement   851 

Girls'  Drawing  School  of  the  Tenth  AnondisMnent   851,852 

Gmtcnberg  Tvpographloal  School   812 

Lemonnler,  Elisa,  trade  schools  for  girls   800-802 

Municipal  School  of  Physics  and  Chemistry   779-781 

Riie  Fondary  Municipal  Trade  School  lor  Giria   799, 800 

Saint  Nicholas  School   788-788 

School  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen  irt  the  House  Furnishing  Trades   S4U,  841 

School  for  Cabinetmnking  maintained  by  Association  for  Protection  of  Appreattcea          837, 838 

School  of  Design  for  Imitation- Jewelry  Manufacture  and  Allied  Indortries   830 

School  of  Horseshoeing   840 

School  of  the  Apprentice  Tailors'  Patronal  Committee   809,810 

schools  of  carpentry  maintained  by  Employers'  Association   827 

Society  for  Trade  and  Technical  Instruction  Relating  to  Marine  Fishing  844,  MS 

technical  courses  in  cutting  maintained  by  Ualon  oiMaater  Tailors   842 

technical  courses  relating  to  masonry  maintained  by  Employen'  Association   841 

trade  and  technical  education  In   711,712 

trade  courses  for  carriage  makers   827 

trade  courses  for  chimney  builders  and  repairers,  etc   828 

trade  courses  of  the  Union  of  Journej-men  Housesmiths,  etc   828, 829 

Trade  School  for  Drawing  and  Modeling  of  the  Union  of  Jewelers,  Goldsmltbs,  etc   829,  B30 

Trade  School  for  Joiners   830,831 

Trade  School  for  Shoemakers   809 

Trade  School  of  the  Northern  Railway  Company   822,623 

Trade  School  of  the  Paper  and  Pap«  Oooda  Huera'  ASBOciatlon   831-883 

Trade  School  of  the  Union  of  Bar- Loom  Passementerie  Weaveia   833,834 

Trade  School  of  Watchmaking  817,818 

Pattern  designing,  etc.,  courses  in,  for  bar-loom  passementerie  work,  Pails,  France   833 

People's  Institute,  Boston,  Moss   118, 119 

People's  Palace,  East  London  Technical  College,  London,  England   1073-1076 

People's  School  of  Electro>technIca,  Turin,  Italy   1197 

Peoria,  111.,  Horologlcal  School,  Bindley  Polytechotc  Inatltute   16»-lfl2 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— 

Berean  Manual  Training  atoA  Industrial  Schcxil   91, 92 

DrcJtel  Institute  180-188 

Franklin  Institute   288-271 

Hebrew  Trade  School  126-128 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth   89-91 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women   267-269 

Philadelphia  Textile  Schooland  School  of  Industrial  Art  22, 133-139 

Spring  Garden  Institute   188-192 

PbllomatTc  Society,  courses  of  the,  Bordeaux,  France   845,846 

Photographers,  Trade  School  for.  Berlin,  Prussia   982,983 

Phott^raphf ,  course  in,  lllinalsCollweof  Photography,  Effingham,  til,    173 

Physics  and  Chemistry,  Municipal  School  of,  Paris,  France   779-781 

Plastering,  course  in — 

High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  High  Point,  N.  C  ,   S2S 

Northampton  Institute,  London.  England   1083 

Plastering.   {See  also  Building  trades.) 

Plauen,  Baxony,  Museum  of  Textile  Art  918,919 

Plaucn,  Saxony,  School  of  Textile  Art  915,916 

Plumbing,  course  in— 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  Qlasgow,  Scotland   1127 

Herlot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland   1124, 1125 

Hlllyer  Institute  ( Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Hartford,  Conn   220 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Manchester,  England   1095,1096 

Northampton  and  County  Technical  Institute,  Northampton,  England  1100, 1101 

Northampton  Institute,  London,  England   1088 

North  End  Union  Trade  School,  Boston,  Ifoss   62 

Paris,  France   834,836 

public  schools,  Springfleld,  Masn   210 

Technical  College,  Hnddersfleld,  England   1043 

Plumbing.   [See  abo  Building  trades.) 

Plumbing,  heating,  and  TentUation,  course  in.  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa   22S 

Polytechnic  Association  of  Paris,  France,  courses  of  the   842, 843 

Polytechnic  schools,  London.  England   988, 989, 1062-1066,1067-1076,l<n8-109l,  1093-1096 

Popular  schools  for  adulls,  Italy   1199 

Potteis,  Trade  and  Continuation  Sohool  for,  Berlin,  PnuBla   988 
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Pott«rT,  School  of,  LandshDt.  Bavaria     8G6.K7 

Potten-.  etc..  schools  of— 

state  Schocd  lor  Ceramic  and  Related  Industries,  Oberlcuteiudoif,  Awtria   537,528 

State  School  for  Earthenware  Industry,  TepUts,  Austria.   ,  StH^fiao 

State  School  for  Earthenware  Industry,  Znaiia,  Amtria    ggg 

Piactiral  School,  National,  for  WorlcmeQ  and  ForemeH,  canDir,  Ftaaob   74lV-<7 

Practical  School  of  Commerce  and  Indoetty  fOECHrls,  Hanellle,  Fnaet ....   7n,7Tl 

Practical  School  of  Industry,  Havre,  France  ,   

PracttcBl  School  of  Indaotrjr,  Sain^Eti^;nne,  Prance  165-770 

Practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry,  France  ,   790-128,360-771 

PTBKTje,  Austria,  Indurtrial  Art  School    4n-440 

Prato.  Italy.  Roval  Trade  School  of  Wearing  and  Dyeing   .....  im-UlB 

Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Pre«>ious-stone  Grinding  and  SeUlng,  State  School  for,  Tamso,  Austria  5tt,»f7 

Preston.  England,  Barns  Institute   1107-1109 

Printers'  Apprentices,  Trade  School  tor,  Berlin,  Prussia    ,  ggS 

Printers,  school  for.  SL  Bride's  Foundation  Institute.  London,  England   ubb-IMO 

Printing  and  Publishing,  Eatienne  Municipal  School  of,  Paris,  Fnbee  78i-Th5 

Printing,  course  In— 

Armstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton  Instttote,  Hampton,  Va..   3H 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg  8.  C    SSI 

Heriot-Watt  Coll^.  Edinburgh,  Scotland   1135 

Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College,  Bristol,  England   U8I 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Manchegitcr.  England  ._„   1097, UW 

Norih  End  Union  Trade  School,  Boston.  Mass     (q 

Tusbegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Instilnte,  Tuakegee,  Ala    j95 

Printing.  Guttenberg  School  of,  Paris,  France   812 

Printing,  school  of,  Milan,  Italy    ,  Ufl^USe 

Printing.  Trade  School  of,  Brunaels,  Belgiau:.    fiS0,6Sl 

Pmcess  prflitlngiCOnrse  Id,  Bolt  <XnmAchtUcaI  School,  l4Hidoii,Kngbuid   ]086,1M7 

novidence.  IL  L,  Rhode  Island  School  ot  Dedgu  ai6.itSl 

Q. 

Quebec,  Province  of,  schools  of  arts  and  manofa^iuefl   tBB-cai 

R. 

Railroad  cniiinefTing.  course  in — 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scran  ton.  Pa   229 

The  Technikum  of  Wesiem  Switaerland.  Bieime,  Switxertand   1319.1250 

Railway  company,  trade  school  of,  Paris,  Fiance  saiKS 

Raleigh.  N.  C.- 
St. Augustine's  School  SIS,S4 

Shaw  vnlversitv     S>4 

Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  London,  England..     tOB9-109I 

Keichenbeig.  .Austria— 

[?late  Iiidustrial  School  47V4ffi 

State  School  for  Weai,-ing  

ReiuiN  France.  J.  B.  de  Ia  Salle  School   ,  ffil,flSS 

Reutlineen,  Wurttcmbcrg,  School  for  the  Textile  Trades    MSiMfi 

Rh'jde  Island  S<'hool  of  Dmgn,  Providence,  R.  I   2M-S1 

Rh6ne  Siieictv  fur  Trade  Education,  courses  of  the.  Lyon.  France  tttfi-AO 

Richmond.  Vs.,  Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute  NightSchotd  of  Te^molagy...........  204. 206 

RivedeGler,  France,  Tmde  and  Preparatory  School    h23. K6 

Rochdale.  England,  Municipal  Technical  School   mo-II13 

RiK'hester  Athenroum  aad  Mecbanies'  Institute,  Rochester,  S.Y    13&-1SW 

Rome,  llaly.  Industrial  Art  Museum   laM 

Booting,  plumbing,  gas  fitiiiur.  etc..  eouiws  fn,  Paris,  France    844. Kit 

Ro»«i.  .\iessandro.  IndustriaT  School.  Vicenia,  Italy  ,   1177-1179 

Roubaix,  France,  Technical  Institute  3SS-7aS 

Rrtjal  Inn  of  Virtue.  Turin,  ttaly   11»7 

Bnviil  Museum  of  Industrial  Art.  Berlin,  Pmfisia   91* 

Royal  .iJchool  of  Industrial  An,  Munich.  Bavaria    OTfr-SlS 

Royal  School  of  Machinery  Construction,  Chemnitz.  Saxony  S8Z.93 

Royal  Technical  Institute  of  Victor  Bmannel  II,  industrial  school  of,  Bergamo,  luly.......  IU3.I1M 

Roval  Technical  Institute.  Salford.  England  UU41I7 

Royal  Trade  S<.-hooI  "  Lorenso  Cobianchl."  Intra,  Italy   /.  ll-o 

Roval  Trade  School  of  Waving  and  Dveing.  Plato.  Italy  11SI-11<4 

Rostui,  La.,  I^uislana  Industrial  Institute     <S»-3BI 

S. 

Saddlcrss  etc..  Trade  and  Continuation  S<-hool  for.  Berlin,  Proada  ,   

St.  Anihmiv  Park.  Minn..  Dniry  Sc  hool,  University  of  Minnesota   HS.1!0 

Si.  Awjnisline's  School,  Ralciirh.  S,  C  ,  S33.3:JI 

l^t.  Bride  s  Foundation  In;tttute,  London,  Engluid   lOGe-UdO 

St.-Hienne.  France- 
District  School  of  Tndnsirial  Arts.......    757-760 

Practicnl  School  nf  Indusirv  HS-TTO 

Si'hixtl  for  Mine  Bow-.-s    ,   .  SBvSM 

St,  GtH^rgc  s  Evening  TntdeSchtvil.  New  York,  S.  Y     

St.-i>il1i-s.  BnMieK  Belgium.  Trade  and  Hnosekeepfng  School  for  Girta  ,   GlS 

81.  Iroicr.  Switzerland.  School  of  Watchmaking  and  Mechanics   aV-191 

St,  Jtvienh's  Industrial  S4.-boul  for  Colored  Bovs.  Clayton,  Del   K-M 

St.  L.>uis.  Mo.— 

St.  l»uis  Waichmaking  School     tCS.1M 

Siiiiihu-fslem  Ruilwav  TcK-graph  School  ....     -.   17* 

Women's  Training  School   Kl.  13S 

St.  Luke  counes  in  tnde  dnwing,  Antweip,  Bdglum  C71,<sri 
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Luko  Trade  School— 

Qhent,  Belgium  -   002, 66S 

Uvge,  BelKluin  '.  6C»^ 

Si'luerbeek  (BnuHelg),  Bel^ltmi  686 

Toumar,  Bcurioni  66!>-6e7 

St  Lake  tnde  schools,  IMstam  m-m,m-ter 

St.  Nicholas  School,  Paris, TnBce...  78ft-798 

St  Pftul  Normml  and  Industrial  School,  lAwrencevHIe  Va  S51-S64 

St.-Qaentln,  FntDce,  trade  school  and  tnde caursefi of  the  Industrial  Sodety  of  Sahit-<^8nttii..  787, 7R8 

St.  Ulrich  In  Gruden,  Austria,  State  8<*hool  Ua  Drawing snd  Modeling   MS 

SaUord,  Kngland,  Ro)-al  Technical  InsHtUte   1118-1117 

galford  Iron  Works  Science  and  Technical  School,  SaUord,  England   1117 

»an  Cario'fi  Society  for  Technical  Schools  for  Workers,  Tnrln,  Italy  IIM,  1196 

Sui  FntDcIflco,  t'aJ.— 

Callfomta  School  of  Mechanical  Artn   70-79 

Wllmerdlng  School  of  Indostrtal  Artn   nsi 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Haven  Home  and  IndnstrUl  School   815,316 

SawmilHng,  conise  In,  Tii^kegee  Normal  and  Industrial  InstlUite.  Tnaktgee,  Ala   2W 

SchaerbeflK,  Belgium — 

ftdnt  Lnke  Trade  School   666 

Trade  and  HonHekeepltig  School  for  Girls  615,616 

Schofleld  NormnI  nnd  Indnstrial  School.  Aiken,  S.  C  8S6>S28 

Sch&nbei%,  Austria.  State  School  for  Weaving   IM-tM 

M-hoolH  and  musenms  of  Indnstrtal  art,  Germany  881,  flSt,  907-919 

Schoola  for— 

advanced  Industrial  education,  France  710-719, 74I>-7K 

advanced  tmdc  and  technical  education,  Belgium  t   690,691 

apprcntlres,  Hungary  1169,1160 

terbera,  United  States  196-170 

breweni,  United  iittitat   M-49 

building  and  mochanu-al  trades.  United  States   24-M  - 

building  trades,  Germany   883-887,927-984 

colored  race  in  the  aontb.  United  States  281-3M 

dabTlng  Indufltxy,  United  Staten   99-110 

decorative  and  indnatrial  art,  France   719, 730,  "^5-760 

drcHsmaklng,  millinery,  domestle  training,  etc.,  United  States   111-182 

females,  BcTgium   572-5W.  G04-62D 

tormen,  Germany   882,883.919-927 

faousekeeping  and  domestic  service.  Swftiertand  1828-1230, 1296, 1297 

Important  groups  of  trades,  Austria   440-443, 475-490 

inuuMrial  drnving  and  design,  l.ntted  States  236-281 

indubtrial  drawing,  France     737,788,819-868 

Industrial  drawing,  Hungan'   1164 

Industrial  drawing,  Switzerland   1284,1236 

malcf,  Belgium  £80-600,921-672 

mannal  training,  Hungary   1166 

pariicnlor  traden,  Austria   444-448,440-648 

sereral  traden,  France   727-729, 77^802 

single  trades.  France  ^   780,802-818 

textile  trades.  Germany   887-^,935-946 

textile  trades.  United  States  132-187 

wfonen,  Hungary   IIU 

Schools  of— 

art  applied  to  indoRtry  and  scboolaof  Industrial  drawiQg,Italy   1200-1212 

art,  industrial,  Switzerland   1226,1236^1264-1270 

art  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada   692, 698 

artH  and  monubirturea,  ProTincc  of  Quebec,  Canada  688^401 

carpentry  maintained  by  Emplnyem'  Amociation,  Paris,  France   827 

commerce  and  industry,  nrac-ticiil,  France   720-726,760-771 

U-lte  Society,  Berlin.  Pnis«la   972,973 

SchwennlnRen,  wurtteroberg.  School  of  Watchmaking, Fine  Mechanics,  and  Electro-Tecbnlca.  960-962 

Science  and  technology,  department  of.  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   47, 48 

Si-lcntlflc  instrument  making,  course  In,  NorUiampton  Institnte,  London,  Ei^Iand  1086,1087 

Scotland,  trade  and  technical  schools   1129-1128 

Scnnton,  Pa.,  Tnteraational  Correnpondcnoe  Schools  ,   226-230 

Secondary  technical  xchools,  Germany  S79-881 

Secondary  technical  Kchools.  Switzerland   1224.1225, 1246-1264 

Scraiug,  Belgium,  Industrial  School   689,640 

Sewing— 

course  in,  Claflfn  miversltv,  Omngebuig,  S.  0   831 

ooumc  in,  Georgia  Slate  Industrial  College,  College,  Ga   S14 

course  in.  High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Hl^  Point  N.  G   9il 

coarse  In.  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y   45 

hand  and  machine,  course  In.  Drcxel  lustttntc.  Philadelphia,  Fa   185 

bond,  course  in,  St.  Paul  Normnl  and  Industrial  School,  XawrencevUIe,  Va   Sns 

plain,  course  in,  Tuskcgce  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tnskegee,  Ala   300,301 

Sewing.   (Set  aiao  nrcramalUng,  etc.) 

Shaw  iTnlveisIty.  Raleigh,  N.  C   321 

Shee^metal  work,  course  in.  Gliuvow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Goll^,  Glasgow  1127, 1128 

Shcffleld  Technical  Schoc^,  Shefflcid,  England  1117-1121 

Shipbuilding,  course  fn — 

The  Tecnnlknm,  Hamburg,  German;   925 

Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  Shlpbnllden,  New  York,  N.  Y  177, 1T8 

SlioemakerB,  Trade  and  Ccmtinnatlon  Scbocd  for,  Berlin,  I'russia   968,931 

SboemaUng,  course  In,— 

Armstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va   342 

GeonlaStale  Industrial  Collme.  College,  Oa  313,311 

Noruiampton  Countv  Council  Schools,  Northampton  and  Northamptonshire.  Ei^laud..  1102,1103 
TusEegee  Normal  and  Industrial  InsUtate,  Tuskogoe,  Ala   293 

Shoemaking,  Trade  School  of,  Fuis,  Fiance   ^ 
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Bilk  mftQufactnring,  course  In,  Municipal  Technfcal  School,  Manchester,  EngUnd   1096,1097 

Bilk  manufacturing.  School  lor  the  Textile  Trades,  Grefeld,  ProaslB  MS-MK 

Bilk  weaving,  course  In,  Philadelphia  Textile  School  and  School  ol  Industrial  Art   1S9 

Silk  Weaving,  School  of,  Zurich,  Switzerland   1290,1281 

Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School,  Wlnaton-Salcm,  N.  C  825, 338 

Snowhill  Industrial  Institute,  Suowhill,  Ala   284 

Society  for  Trade  and  Technical  Instruction  Relating  to  Marine  Fishing,  Paris,  France  SM,  R45 

Soleurc,  Switzerland,  School  of  WatehmakinK   1286, 1287 

Sonnebeiv,  Saze-Melolngen,  School  of  Toy  Making   957.(68 

Southern  Industrial  College,  CamphiU,  Ala  85l,3&5 

Southwentem  Polytechnic,  London,  England  1071-1073 

Southwestern  Railway  Telegraph  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo   174 

Spellman  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga   8I0-S12 

Spinning,  course  In,  Technlcjai  Institute  of  Roubabc,  France   751,782 

Springfield,  Mass.,  free  evening  draw  lug  and  trade  classes  of  the  puhlic  Bchoola   20B-21I 

Spring  Qardcn  Institute,  Phllaaelphia.  Pa   188-192 

Staincd^lass  work,  course  in.  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  London,  England   1077 

State  Colored  College,  Orangeburg,  s.  C   332. 333 

State  industrial  schools,  Hungary   1163,  IIM 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students.  MonWomcry,  Ala   283, 284 

Steam  engineering,  course  in,  Armstrong  and  Slater  School,  Hampton  Inst,  Hampton,  Va...  M2 

Stein  Schonau,  Auitria,  State  School  for  the  Olaae  IndUBtry  &SS-9a5 

Steyer,  Austria,  State  School  for  the  Iron  and  Steel  Indunry   fiSS,  63) 

Stonccuttlng— 

apprenticeship  flhops  for,  Belgium  SH,G95 

apprenticeship  workshops  for,  Ecaussinee-p'Enghlen  and  Ecaussiues-I^lafug,  Belgium. .  667-671 

course  In,  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Freybu'g,  Switzerland   12^ 

Slate  School  for,  Laaa,  Austria   526 

Btone  working  and  clay  modeling,  course  In,  Hungarian  Industrial  technical  Ht^iools   1161 

Straw  plaiting,  etc.,  trade  schools  for,  Germany   M7-949 

Subsidies  for  trade  education,  Switzerland,  law  relating  to   1217-1221 

Subsidies  for  trade  education,  etc.,  United  States   19,20,23,99, 101,105,106,109,132,183 

Subsidies  granted  to  and  receipts  of  institutions  for  trade  and  technical  education.  Belgium..  603. 6M 
Subsidies  received  by  Industrial  schools  from  the  Federal  Government,  Switzerland,  1899...  1225-1236 
Subsidies  received  by  Industrial  schools  from  the  Federal  Government  and  other  sources. 

Switzerland.  1884-1899    1221 

Subsidies  received  by  industrial  schools  and  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  Itely   1171 

Subsidies  received  by  superior  schools  of  art  applied  to  industry,  Italy   1171 

Subsidies,  State,  for  trade  and  technical  education,  Belgium   567, 568 

Sunday  schools  for  working  men  and  women,  Archimedes  Society,  Tiirin,  ItsJy   1196 

Sunday  schools,  Germany   8H,806 

Superior  Institute  of  Brewing,  Ghent,  Belgium   6.M-6B9 

Superior  School  of  Textiles,  Verviers,  Belgium   660-662 

Superior  schools  ol  art  applied  to  Industry,  Italy   1171, 1172, 1203, 1204 

Superiortrade  and  technical  ^bools,  Belgium   590,591,654-662 

Supervision  and  administration  of  Industrial  schools 

Austria   436 

Belgium  569,570 

Germany   874-^6 

Supervision  and  inspection  of  State  and  subsidized  trade  and  technical  schoids,  Fraoce  71S-7Ift 

Supervision  of  Industrial  schools.   (See  alto  Inspection  of  induGtrlal  schools.) 

Bopervislon  of  State  and  subsidixed  schools,  France   713,  T14 

Supervision  of  the  apprenticeship  aystem— 

Austria   451-463 

Germany   899-905 

Switzerland  123ft-1244 

Swiatniki,  Austria,  State  School  for  Locksmlthing   536, 537 

Switzerland — 

apprenticeship  shops  and  trade  schools   1226-1228, 1270-1295 

apprentice-hip  system,  supervision  of   1236-1244 

aiutude  of  educators,  employers,  graduates  of  trade  and  technical  schools,  and  labor 

unions  toward  trade  and  technical  education   129&-ia06 

clossea  of  institutions   1223-1236 

expenditures  of  Government  subsidized  schools,  1884-1899  i.   1221 

expenditures  of  Government  subsidized  schools,  1899,  by  kind  of  industrial  school   1225-1236 

expositions  of  trade  and  technical  schools   1222, 1223 

growth  of  industrial  education  121^-1221 

nousekeeplng  and  domestlc^ervlce  schools   1228-1230, 1296, 1297 

industrlHl  art  schools   1225,1226.1264-1270 

industrial  continuation  and  handicraft  schools  and  trade  courses   1230-1234, 1297-1299 

Industrial  drawing  schools   1234,1285 

industrial  museums  1^*™ 

inspection  ol  industrial  schools   1221, 1222 

law  relating  to  aiiprentlceship — 

Canton  of  Neuchatei   12S8-1240 

Canton  of  Vaud   1240-1243 

law  relating  to  subsidies  for  trade  education   1217-1221 

secondary  technical  schools   1224, 1225, 124JH264 

subsidies  received  by  industrial  schools  from  the  Federal  Government.  1899   1225-1236 

subsidies  received  by  Industrial  schools  from  the  Federal  Government  and  other  sources, 

1884-1899   1221 

technical  colleges   122S.1224 

trade  and  technical  education   1213-130!i 

training  of  teachers  for  tradeand  technical  HCbools   1232 
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Tachan,  Austria,  State  School  for  Wood  Tuntlug  518,619 

Tailoring- 
course  Id,  Annstronr  and  Slater  School,  Hampton  Inatltnt?,  Hampton,  Va   848 

course  In,  East  lX)tidon  Technical  College,  London,  England   1075 

course  in,  Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  College,  Ga   818 

course  in,  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indnatnal  Institute  Taskegec,  Ala   300 

School  of  Apprentice  Tailors'  Pa'ronal  Committee,  mis,  Franoe  809,910 

Trade  School  of,  Bnissels,  Belgium   647,648 

Trade  School  of,  Llego,  Belgium   640 

Tailom,  courses  In  cultiug  for,  maintained  by  Union  of  Master  Tallora,  PaiiB,  Fiaoce   842 

Tailors,  Trade  and  Continuation  School  for,  BerllD,  Pnisda   984 

Taylor,  8.  T.,  Drera  Cutting  and  Dressmaking  School,  New  York,  N.  Y   128 

Teachers  for  trade  and  tecnntcal  schools,  training  of,  Swltserland   1222 

Tcae.hers  for  workshop  clai^es,  selection  of,  England   1000 

Teachers  In  Industrial  schools,  selection  of,  Germany   876, 877 

Technical  and  continuation  schools.  United  States: 

Siexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa   180-188 

free  evening  drawing  and  trade  cloctses  of  the  public  schools,  Springlield,  Mass   208-211 

General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesman,  New  York,  N.  Y  .-  192-195 

Hilljer  Institute  (Y.M.C.A),  Hartford.  Conn  218-223 

Newark  Technical  School,  Newark,  N,  J   201-204 

Rochester  Athcneeum  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  Itochester,  N.  Y   195-200 

School  of  Messra.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y   207,208 

Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa  188-192 

Tcchuical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Slecbanlcs,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y   205-207 

Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute  Night  School  of  Techiiology,  Richmond,  Va  204, 206 

Wella  Memorial  Institute,  Boston.  Mass   200,201 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  School,  Boston,  Mass  2I4-Z18 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  sohoolf,  United  States  211-228 

Technical  and  trade  education.    (See  Trade  and  technical  education.) 

Technical  College,  Huddenflsld,  England   1041-1044 

Technical  colleges- 
Germany   878.879 

Switzerland   1228,1224 

Technical  courses,  evening,  P^tt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   49 

Technical  courses  In— 

cutting,  maintained  by  ITnlon  of  Master  Tailors.  Paris,  Fiance   8J2 

nuisonry,  maintained  by  Employers'  Association,  Parts,  Fiance   841 

Technical  education,  England— 

benefltsof   1000,1001 

character  and  eztentof  ."   090-996 

obstacles  of   99G-1000 

Technical  Induntrial  schools,  Hungary  ,'  llOl-lieS 

Technical  Institute,  Koubaix,  France   750-755 

Technical  School  for  Carriage  Draftsmen  and  Mechanics,  New  York,  N.  Y   205-207 

Technical  School  of  Brewing,  Ghent,  Belgium   659,660 

Technical  s<!hools— 

secondary,  Switzerland   1224,1226,1215-1264 

secondary  or  Intermediate,  Germany   879-iS8i 

Technical  schools.  Great  Britain: 

Battersea  Polytechnic,  London,  England  ■.   1067-1071 

Bolt  Court  Technical  School,  London,  England    1065-10C7 

Borough  Polytechnic  Institute,  London,  England   1062-1063 

Bradford  Municipal  Technical  College.  Bradford,  England   1023-1027 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  London,  England  107fr-10T8 

City  and  Guilds  Technical  College,  FInsbury,  London,  England  108D-1062 

Durham  CoIl^c  of  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England   2099 

East  London  Technical  College,  People's  Palace,  London,  England  lOTS-1076 

Glauow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  Glasgow,  Scotland  1126-II2S 

Goldsmiths'  Company's  Technical  and  Recreative  Institute,  London  England   1091-1098 

Harris  Institute.  Preston,  England  1107-1109 

Herio^Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  112S-1126 

Leeds  Institute  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature,  Leeds,  England   1064,1065 

Liverpool  School  of  Science,  Technology,  and  Art,  LiTerpooI,  England   1067, 106ft 

Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College,  Bristol,  England   1027-1031 

Mining  and  Technical  School,  WIgan,  England   112:-H23 

Municipal  Technical  Institute  ana  Scnoofof  Art,  Coventry,  Etuland   1031-1034 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Birmingham,  England   1001-1011 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Blackburn,  England   1011-1014 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Halifax,  England   1054-1041 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Leicester,  England   1066-1057 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Manchester.  England   1095-lC9a 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Oldham.  England   1106,1107 

Municipal  Technical  School,  Rochdale,  England  1110-1112 

Northampton  and  County  Technical  Institute,  Northampton,  England   1100, 1101 

Northampton  County  Council  Schools,  Northampton  and  Nortfaamptonahlre,  England..  1101-1103 

Northampton  Institute  {City  Polytechnic).  London.  England   1078-1089 

Northern  Polytechnic  Institute,  London,  England   1098-1095 

Oldham  Mutual  Technical  School.  Oldham,  Enc^nd   1105,1106 

RegentStreet  Polytechnic,  London,  England  -   1089-1091 

Royal  Technical  Institute,  Salford,  England   1113-1117 

Saint  Bride's  Foundation  Institute,  London,  England  1068-lOGO 

Salford  Iron  Works  Science  and  Technical  School,  Soltoid,  England   1117 

ShefReld  Technical  School.  ShefBeld,  England  1117-im 

Southwestern  Polytechnic,  London,  Enguind  1071-1073 

Technical  College,  BudderiQeld,  England   1041-1044 
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Technloal  Bchools,  Oreat  Britain— Concluded. 

Twhnical  School,  Bolton,  England  101-W023 

T«'hnicsl  S<  hool,  Retgbler  Institute,  Keighiey,  England   lOM-IOW 

UnivtTStity  Collpgp,  NottliiKham,  Eiiglaud   llOCt-lloe 

Yorkshire  Collie.  Leeds,  England   1047-1061 

Technical  Bchoola.    {SeeiUm  Continuation  whoola.) 

Teclinlkoni,  Cantimal,  Burgdorf,  Switzerland   laso-l"^ 

Terhnikum  ol  Wefltem  Switxerland,  The,  Biennc,  Switzerland   iats-i:j&0 

Tcchnikum,  The,  Hambats,  Germany  lES-KiT 

Technnl<^cal  Indnstrial  Miiscam,  Vienna,  Anxtrta  -156-175 

Technology  and  wience,  department  of,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklf  n,  N,  Y   17  48 

Technology.  Institutes  of,  influence  of,  npon  Industrial  education.  United  Stateii   is 

Telegraph  School,  SoiKhwustem  Railway,  St,  Louis,  Mo   174 

Telegraphy  and  telephony,  eon rac  in.  Merchant  Ventoreis'  Technical  College,  Bibtol.  Bv-  uno.](lSl 

Teplitz,  Austria,  State  School  for  the  Earthenware  ludostry  Ssi^wa 

Tektile  Art- 

M'..senm  of,  Planen.  Saxony   918,919 

School  o[,  Plauen.  Saxony   915,9ifi 

Textile  engineering;  course  in,  Americnn  School  of  Conespondcncc,  Boston,  Mssh  

Textile  flbem.  conne  In,  I^etleal  School  of  Industry,  Saint-Eticune,  Prance   767 

Textile  Industry-^ 

course  in.  Hungarian  indnstrial  tocbnlcal  schoolti    1161 

Slate  fk>hrol  for  the,  Vienna,  A  nutria   6M,M6 

Textile  S<-hool  and  School  of  IndUHtrial  Ait,  Philadelphia,  Ha  22,  US-IS!) 

Textile  schools.  United  States: 

American  C'orrespondence  School  of  Textllea,  New  Bedford,  Masn   155-IS7 

Georgia  School  oi  Teehnology,  Atlanta,  Ga   155 

Lowell  Textile  School.  LowoU,  Maa«   13»-ltS 

Kew  Bedford  Textile  School.  New  Bedford,  Mass   l«U].Vi 

Philadelphia  Textile  School  and  Schoorof  Industrial  Art,  PhiUdeliAia,  Pa  22, 1SS-I3S 

Textile  trades— 

School  for  the,  Aix-ta-Cliapelle,  PrUHiIa   9S>,  »S 

School  for  the.  Berlin,  Prupsia   SK-MI 

School  for  the.  Crefeld,  Pm»*ia  ;   943-M6 

School  for  the,  Keutlliigen,  Worttcnbcrg  MS^wC 

f=fli<iolH  for  the.  Utnmany  8(rr-S8»,98&-MG 

Textili*— 

cour-^in,  Bradford  Technical  Colleje.  Bradford,  England   1024, 102S 

c»mr>e  in,  Municipal  Technical  lu.ttitute  and  School  of  Art.  Coventry,  England  V33±.  1033 

ciiiirse  in,  Municlpiil  Teehni<.-al  School,  Btackhum.  England  1013-1011 

course  In.  Muiilcfpiil  Technical  School,  Hopwood  I>anc,  Halifax,  England   1036-1040 

courw^in,  Muaicipal  Technical  Scli'xtl.  Manchester.  Engiaiid   mMt,10V7 

course  in.  Technical  College,  Huddcrslield.  England   lOH 

course  in.  Techntcal  !^chool,  Bolton,  England   1016-1021 

course  in,  Technical  l^chool,  Kcighley  Insdlnte,  Kcighley.  England   10*6. 1046 

course  in,  Yorkshire  College.  Leeds.  England   lOIS-1052 

Industrial  School  of,  Timrcolne.  Prance  AlO.fni 

Superior  School  of,  Vervicrii,  Belgium  

Textiles,    (Ac  aim  Weaving,  etc. ) 

TiuHniithing,  course  in— 

ArniMnmg  and  Stuler  Memorint  Tmde  Schix>l,  Hampton  Nortnal  and  Agrlmltural  Insti- 
tute, Hampton,  Vn   M 

Tuskcgee  Normal  and  Indimtrial  Institute,  Tiukegee,  Ala  29B.S0O 

Tin.'^mitlia,  Tnide  School  fur,  Berlin,  Prussia   W 

Toronto,  ()nturio — 

Caniidiiin  ITorologicnl  lastitnte  flK.ffilT 

Centml  Ontario  Scho«il  of  Art  and  Industrial  Design   661,<i92 

T(jnmtn  Tt'chnieal  School   693-fi96 

Toiigaloo  University,  Toiigaloo,  Miss  S17-*M 

roulouse.  France,  School  of  Fine  .\rts  and  Industrial  Sciences  819, COO 

Tourcoing.  France,  IndUMtrlai  School  of  Textiles   SlO.ttll 

Tournny,  Belgium— 

HdiLsekeeping  and  Trade  School  for  Girls  S18,ei9 

Iniiiii^triat  School  6W-M3 

Saint  Luke  Trade  School   fiS5-«6; 

Toy  Mrtkf ug.  School  of,  Sonneberg.  Saxc-Meinlngen  9S7,UH 

Trade  imd  Continuali<in  School  for— 

Bakers'  Apprentices,  Berlin,  Pnissda   *Tt 

Blacksmiths,  Berlin,  Pni*ia   9T-t 

Slioomakers.  Berlin,  t^ui*ia   983,9M 

Tailors,  Berlin,  Prussia   »*1 

Trade  and  Conlinuaiioii  Sehoi)!  of— 

Guild  of  Chimney  Sweeps,  Berlin,  Pm-wia   9TS 

Guild  of  Saddle™.  Trimmers,  and  Trunk  Makers.  Berlin.  Prussia   •« 

Potters'  Guild.  Beriin.  Prussia   *NJ 

Trade  and  housekeeping  schools  for  females.  Belgium  .■  572-&7&,  615-619 

Tmde  and  Indn^ilrial  Art  School.  Bern,  Siritzeriand   12S7-ia?0 

Trade  and  industrial  continuation  schools.  Germany  WB-WIC,  MT-9S4 

Trade  and  ITepamtory  School,  Rive  dc  Gier.  France  MS,*-.* 

Trade  and  technical  continuation  schtwls  and  counes.  Prance  731-tS7.89S-M!l 

Trade  and  technical  education,  attitude  of  employers,  gmdtutes  nX  trade  and  technical 
echools.  labor  unions,  etc.,  toward: 

Austria  9«~S«3 

Belgium  S(3-«M 

Canada  «W.n>9 

France   Kift-MW 

Oreat  Britflin  112»-ll>a 

Switzerland  l:99-iaDf> 

I'nlted  Slates  an-«:H 
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Trade  and  techalcal  education  cloKsincatlon  of  itutltntioiu  for.   (See  Indiutrial  educational 

institutions,  clRBsiflcatlon  of.) 
Trade  nnd  tec&nlcal  education,  growth  of: 

Auntrift   427-4S7 

Bclginm  -   601-603 

France  -   708-713 

Germany   871 

Great  Britain   967-990 

Hungary  ■  IIBS-IIW 

lUly  -   11(19,1170 

SwltJterland  laWZil 

Unit'.'d  Stat««   5  9-24 

Trade  and  tochuical  ocbooUi.  superior,  Belgium   690,fiW,C54-662 

Trade  ciaiwes,  Pratt  Inetltute.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y   50 

Trade  continuation  nchoolM,  Belgium   649-fiM 

nade  courses  and  industrial  continuation  and  handicraft scfaocdd,  Switceriaad...  1230-12H,  I297-I299 
Trade  courses  for — 

carriage  makers.  Pari.'.  France   A27 

chlmner  builders  and  repairers,  etc.,  PariH,  France   828 

emalesin  Belgium   679,619,620 

emales,  scbools  ul  tbo  Lette  Society,  Berlin,  Pnissia  972, 978 

males  iu  Belgium   600,671,672 

Trade  courses  in — 

decorative  palntinK  and  drawing,  Audesarde,  Belgium   672 

drawing.  Horve.  Bt-lgium   672 

drawing,  Saint  Luke  courses,  Antwerp,  Belgium   671.672 

drenmaldug,  lingerie  making,  etc.,  Josse-Ten^Noode,  Belgium   619, 620 

Trade  courses  of  the  union  of  Journeymen  Houaesmltbf),  etc.,  Paris,  France   828, 829 

Trade  cournen — practice  courses  for  master  workmen.  Qermaoy   898 

Trade  education,  Switzerland,  law  relatiog  to  subsidies  for  1217-1221 

Trade  M'houl  ana  trade  <-ourscB  of  the  Induittrial  Socfety  of  Satnt  Qnentln,  France   787, 788 

Trade  St  huol  "Sarerio  Altamura,"  for  th8  Mechanical  and  UaDoal^&Tts,  FoKgia,  Italy  --  1191 

Trade  Kchools— 

for  females.  Belgium   572-575, 6W-C]  9 

for  journeymen,  UunKarj*   1160 

for  mates,  Belgium  58.W8B,  6M-fl54 

for  several  trades.  France  T27-729,  Tlft-im 

for  single  trades,  France   730,802-818 

national,  France   726,727,772-776 

of  flnhing,  Belgium   PH 

Trade  m-IiooIs  and  apprentlceahip  shops,  Switzerland   1226-1228, 1270-1296 

Trade  schools.  miscellaueiiUN,  I'nited  States: 

Dlinois  College  of  Phocixtraphy,  Emngham.  Ill  173,171 

Nwth  Bennet  Street  IndiiPlrial  School.  Bo-ton,  Mas"   171 

Bouthwestcrh  Kailway  Telegraph  School.  St.  Louis,  Mo   174 

Washiagton  Linotype  School,  Washington,  D.  C  171-173 

Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuilders,  New  York,  N.  Y   176-180 

Trade  Rcliools.   (.'^rc  n/sQ  Apprenticeship  shopa;  sialnt  Lake  trade  schools;  ArtM  and  trades. ) 

Trade  unions.   (Scr  L«bor  unions, ) 

Trades  Academy,  Geneva,  Switzerland   129t),1299 

Trades  and  arts.    {See  Arts  and  trades. ) 

Trades,  important  groups  of.  schools  for,  Atlstrla  440-443,47.5-490 

Trades,  narllcular,  schools  for.  Austria   444-448,490-548 

Troyes,  France,  French  School  of  Hosiery  «   803, 8M 

Trunkmakers,  etc..  Trade  and  ContlumUlou  bchool  for,  Berlin,  Proaela   983 

Turin,  Italy- 
Superior  School  of  Ornament   12(6 

Worklngmen's  schools   1195-1198 

Tnmau,  Austria,  Slate  School  for  Precious  irlnne  Grinding  and  Setting   546,  .M7 

Tuakegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Toskegee,  Ala  2M-307 

Typographical  School,  Milan,  luly   llU.119!t 

T7p(v»q>hy.    (.Stv  Printing.) 

U. 

United  States- 
agricultural  education,  development  of   19,20  - 

attitude  of  employers,  sraduatea  of  trade  and  technical  schools,  and  labor  tinioiu  towaid 

trade  and  technical  euucatlon  SS7-424 

barbers'  schools  166-170 

brewers'  schools   94-99 

bnllding  and  mechanical  trade  schools   34-04 

claMilflcation  of  trade  and  technical  schools   24 

dairy  schools   99-llD 

growth  of  trade  and  technical  education   19-24 

fttdustrial  BChooln  in  the  South  for  the  colored  race  ,   281-851 

Industrial  schools  in  the  South  tor  whites  S64-866 

instnictlon  by  correspondence   228-^94 

'  miKellaneoiiB  trade  Mbools    171-180 

.  schools  for  watchmakers,  engravenu  etc  167-166 

schools  of  drenmaking,  mllluier}-,  domontie  tminlng,  etc  111-132 

scbODlfl  of  Industrial  dmwlng  and  design  286^1 

technical  and  contfnnaUon  schools  ll»-211 

textile  esfaoolB   1S2-167 

trade  and  technical  education   17-424 

Vonng  MMi'sChristlan  AsMofatlon  schools   211-238 

United  SUtes  Brevrers'  Academy,  New  York,  N.  Y     9ii,98 

Univetaity  College,  Nottingham. England   ""  ■   llOMlOft 

UlilTmlty of  Minnesota,  Ualry  School,  8t.  Anthony  Park,  Minn          "•"    109,119 

Upholstenng,  Draping,  Trimming,  Fumlahlng,  etc.,  Trade  School  of,  B^^^ls,  Belgium  6M-454 
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Venlce,  Italy,  School  of  Art  Applied  to  Indiutrj'   1201, 

Verviern,  Belgium- 
Industrial  and  Trade  School  ,  MS 

Superior  School  of  Textiles  GS(^W2 

Trade  School  for  Girts  8I1-6IS 

Vlcenza,  Italy,  Industrial  School  "Alensandro  RobbI"   1177-1178 

Victoria  Continuation  School,  Berlin,  PruBslB  978,974 

Vienna,  Austria — 

Industrial  continuation  schools  Mft-jMO 

State  School  lor  the  Textile  Industry  GH.GCO 

Technological  Industrial  Muwum   456-17& 

Villach,  Austria,  State  School  for  Woodworking    U*-e21 

Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute  Night  School  of  Tecbnology,  Richmood,  Va  aH,9Ctt 

Voiron,  France.  National  Trade  School   77S-7TS 

Volta,  Ale&saadro,  Industrial  School,  Naples,  Italy  .'  1180,1181 

W. 

Wojton  Makers  and  Wheelwrights,  Trade  School  of.  Berlin,  Prussia  

WaUachisch  Meseritsch.  Austria.  State  School  for  Woodworking   £22-52-1 

Walthom,  Horological  School,  Waltbam,  Maes   167-159 

Wamsdorf,  Austria,  State  School  for  Weaving  49St-Ml 

Washington  Linotype  School,  Washington,  D.  C   171-173 

Watch  and  clock  making- 
course  in,  Northampton  Institute,  London,  England   1067,1088 

Heriot-Walt  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland   1125 

School  of,  Furtwangen,  Baden   968-960 

State  School  for,  Karlstein,  Austria  bf7,btS 

Watchmakers,  engravers,  etc.,  schools  for.  United  States: 

Horological  School,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria.  HI   ISS-lffi 

Hutchmson's  School  for  Watchmakers,  Engravers,  and  Opticians,  Laporte,  Ind  162. 16S 

Jewelers'  School  of  Engraving,  Chicago,  Hi   1»,  166 

Omaha  Watch  Repairing,  Engraving,  and  Optical  Institute,  Omaha,  Nebr   161,  l6o 

St.  Loola  Watchmaking  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo   HB,l6l 

Waltham  Horological  School,  Waltham,  Moss   157-lW 

Woodcock's  Watchmaking,  Optical,  and  Engraving  School,  Winona,  Minn   162 

Watchmaking- 
Canadian  Uorolwical  Institute,  Toronto,  Ontario   896,  GST 

course  In,  Municipal  Technical  Institute  and  School  of  Art,  Coventij-,  England   1082 

course  in.  The  Technlkum  of  Western  Switzerland,  Bienne,  Switzerland   12-16. 1247 

National  School  of,  Besan^on.  France  812, 813 

National  School  of.  Cluses,  France   813-817 

School  of,  Geneva.  Switzerland   1281-128S 

School  of.  Neuchatel.  Switserland   I2n-1385 

School  of,  Soleure,  Switzerland  1286.1287 

Trade  School  of,  Paris.  France  B17,8U 

Watchmaking  and  mechanics- 
School  of,  Chaux-de-Fonds.  Switzerland  12n.  I2S8 

School  of,  Saint  Imler,  Switzerland   I28»-!Z91 

Watchmaking,  Fine  Mechanical  Work, and  Electricity. National  School  of,  Bruflsels,  Belgium.  «6 
Watchmaking,  Fine  Mechanics,  and  Electro-technics,  School  of,  Schwennlagen.Wurt  tern  berg.  960-962 

Watch  repairing,  courses  in,  Canadian  Horological  Institute,  Toronto,  Canada  696,697 

Wattwyl,  Swiuerland.  School  of  Weaving   1291.1292 

Waugh,  Ala.,  Mount  Mtigs  Colored  Industrial  Institute   807 

Weaving— 

appreuticeship  shops  and  tra.le  schools  for,  Belgium  69&-aoo 

apprenticeship  shops  for,  Germany   887 

couT^  in,  Practical  School  ol  Industry,  Sai^^Etienne,  France   767, 76ft 

couree  In,  State  Industrial  School.  Reichenberg,  Austria   479 

Instruction  in,  by  itinerant  teachers,  Germany  SS8,W9 

School  of.  Wattwyl,  SwUzeriand   1291.1292 

School  of  (silk),  Zurich,  Switaeriand   1280, 1-JM 

State  School  for,  Reichenberg.  Austria   492-496 

State  School  for,  Schiiubcpg,  Austria  498-199 

State  School  for,  Warnsdorf,  Austria   499-601 

Weaving.   {See  alto  Textile,  etc.) 

Weaving  and  dyeing— 

coumesin.  Technical  Institute  ofRoubaix,  France   752,753 

Royal  Trade  School  of,  Prato,  lUly  1181-118S 

School  of,  Arplno.  Italy   119S 

Weaving  and  Embroidery,  Municipal  School  of.  Lyon,  France   776 

Wcavli^  and  Knitting.  State  School  for,  Asch.  Austria  601-5CB 

Webb's  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuilders,  New  York,  N.  Y   175-lPO 

Wells  Memorial  Institute.  Boston,  Mass   200,201 

Wheel  wrightlng,  course  in— 

Armstrong  and  Slater  Memorial  and  Trade  School,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricaltoral 

Institute,  Hampton,  Va   341 

Tuskegce  Normal  ana  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskeiree,  Ala  99S,296 

Wheelwrights  and  Wagon  Maken,  Trade  School  of,  Berlin,  Prussia   9M 

Wick  or  working,  etc.— 

Trade  School  for,  Beriin,  Prussia  ,        974, 9J5 

Trade  School  for.  Helnsbew.  Prussia  9*8,949 

Wigan,  England,  Mining  and  Technical  School  112I-112S 

Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Tex   8»,sa7 

Willlamwm  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  WiUIamran  School  P.  O.,  Pa   23,24.66-70 

WilmcrdlDg  School  of  Induitrial  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal   79-U 
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Wilmington  Institate  Drafting  School,  Wilmington,  Del   280,281 

Winona,  Hlnn.,  Woodcock's  Watchmaking,  Optical,  and  Engraving  School   162 

Winsted,  La.,  Gilbert  Academy  and  Industrial  College  316, 317 

Wlnston-Salem,  N.  C,  Slater  Industrial  and  State  Nonnal  School  S25,32S 

Winterthur,  Switzerland,  School  for  Metal  Workers   I27S-1280 

Women's  Educational  and  Induntrlal  Union  School,  Boston,  Moaa   115-118 

Women's  Training  School,  St.  Lonis,  Mtf.   124, 125 

Wood  and  Iron  Work,  State  School  for.  Brack  a.  d.  Mur,  Austria  624-5% 

Wood  and  Hetal  Workiiw,  Diderot  School  of,  Paris,  France   785, 7S6 

Wood  and  Metat  Working,  H.  Nlcaise  Trade  School  of,  Ghent,  Belgium   H4-64S 

Wood  and  stone  carving,  couree  in,  North  Benuet  Street  IndoBtriaT  School,  Boston,  Mass   171 

Wood  carping- 
School  or  Briens,  Switzerland   1292-12H 

School  of.  Fnrtwansen,  Baden   962, 963 

Woodcock's  Watchmaking,  Optical,  and  Engraving  School,  Winona,  Minn   162 

Wood  IndnstrieH.  course  In,  Technological  Industrial  Muaeum,  Vienna,  Anetrla   466-161 

Wood  Turning,  State  School  for,  Tachau,  Austria  510,519 

Woodwork  ana  metal-work  design,  course  In,  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  London, 

England   1077 

Woodworking— 

eonrse  In,  CtaBin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C   890 

course  in,  Hungarian  industrial  technical  echoola   1161 

coune  In,  State  Industrial  School,  Budapest,  Hungary    1164 

State  School  for,  Bergreichensteln,  Austria   507 

State  Bcbool  for,  Bozen,  Austria   508-510 

State  School  for,  Chrudlm,  Austria  510-518 

State  School  for,  Ebensee,  Austria  618, 614 

State  School  for,  HalMn,  Austria  514-516 

State  School  for,  Layboch,  Austria  ^   517 

State  School  for,  Viuach.  Austria  519-521 

State  School  for,  Wallachlsch  Meseritsch,  Austria   522-f»4 

Wool  and  worsted  weaving,  course  In,  Philadelphia  Textile  School  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art   188 

Wool  manufacturing,  course  in,  Lowell  Textile  School,  Lowell,  Mass   144 

Wool  manufacturing.    {See  aim  Textile,  etc.) 

Worcester,  Mass.,  evening  drawing  school,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company   279,280 

Workingmen'B  schools,  Turin,  Italy.   llW-1198 

Workmen  and  Foremen,  National  Practical  school  for,  Ctum-,  France   744-747 

Workshop  School  of  Electro-TocOmlcs  ot  the  HnmaDltarian  Society,  Milan,  Italy   1184 

Workshope,  school,  In  Htingary   1100 

y. 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  Ensland   1047-1064 

Young  Men's  Cnrlistian  Aseoclation  School — 

Boston,  Mass  214-218 

Hartford,  Conn.  (HiUyerlnBtltutej  218-223 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  schools.  United  Slates  211-223 

Young  Women's  Christian  AssociatloQ  School- 
Boston,  Mass   111-115 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y   122.123 

Harlem,  N.  Y   123,124 

Hew  York,  N.  Y   119-122 

Z. 

Zittau,  Saxony,  School  for  the  Building  Trades  and  Civil  Englnoeiing   931-934 

Znaim,  Austria.  State  School  for  the  Earthenware  Industry   530, 581 

Zurich,  Switzerland- 
School  of  Silk  Weaving   1280,1281 

Trade  School  for  Ladies'  Tailoring  and  Lingerie  Making   1273-1277 
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